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SIR, 
I  ramuja  to  lay  before  Your  Majesty  the  History  of  a  Period 
wluch^  if  the  abilities  of  the  Writer  were  equal  to  the  dignity  of  the 
subject,  would  not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  Monarch  who  is  no 
less  a  Judge  than  a  Patron  of  Literary  Merit 

History  claims  it  as  her  prerogative  to  offer  instruction  to  Kings, 
as  we)l  as  to  their  People.  What  reflections  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Chakxjes  V.  may  suggest  to  Tour  Majesty  it  becomes  not  me 
to  conjecture.  But  your  subjects  cannot  obseire  .the  yi^oue  calami- 
ties which  that  Monarch's  ambition  topiee<li8tiqgnJusheck  ai  a  ttonqueror 
brought  upon  his  dominions,  without  feboH^cdn^  theYeficity  of  {heir 
own  times,  and  looking  up  with  gratitudqlte  $l^ir*  Sogr^r^ign,  who 
during  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  amidst  ^e'odJeeiC  oft  Victory,  pos- 
sessed such  self-command,  and  maturity  of  ja^tep)ent^'^slt>  fief  bounds 
to  his  own  triumphs,  and  prefer  the  blessifg^^ti^^e'tq  )E^  i^lendour 
of  militaiy  glory. 

Posterity  will  not  only  celebrate  the  wisdom  of  Tour  Majesty's 
choice,  but  will  enumerate  the  many  virtues  which  render  Tour  Reign 
conspicuous  for  a  sacred  regard  to  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  the 
Sovereign  of  a  Free  People. 

It  is  our  happiness  to  feel  the  influence  of  these  Virtues ;  and  to 
live  under  the  dominion  of  a  Prince,  who  delights  more  in  promoting 
the  Public  Welfare  than  in  receiving  the  just  Praise  of  his  Royal 
beneficence* 

I  am.  Sir,    . 

TOCK   MAJfiffTY's 

Most  faithful  Subject 

And  most  dutiful  Servant, 

WIJXIAM  ROBERTSON. 
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PREFACE. 


No  penod  m  Ihe  faistoiT  of  one's  own  country  can  be  ccnffidered  as 
aUogetner  uninteresting".  Such  transactions  as  tend  to  illustrate  the  pro* 
gress  of  its  constitutionHa ws,  or  madoers,  merit  the  utmost  attention.  Even 
remote  and  minute  events  are  objects  of  a  curiosity, *which»  being  natural 
to  the  human  mind,  the  gratification  of  it  is  attended  with  pleasure. 

But  with  respect  to  the  history  of  foreign  States,  we  must  «et  other 
bounds  to  our  aesire  of  information.  The  universal  progress  of  science, 
during  the  two  last  centuries,  the  art  of  printing,  and  other  obvious  causes, 
have  filled  Europe  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  histories,  and  with  such 
vast  collections  of  historical  materials,  that  the  term  of  human  Hfe  is  too 
short  for  the  study  or  even  the  perusal  of  them.  ^  It  is  necessaxr,  then,  not 
only  for  those  who  are  called  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  nations,  but  for  such 
as  inouire  and  reason  concerning  them,  to  remain  satisfied  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  distant  events,  and  to  confine  their  study  of  histoiy  in  detail 
chiefiy  to  that  period,  in  which  the  several  States  of  Europe  having  become 
intimately  connected,  the  operations  of  one  power  are  so  felt  by  all,  as  to 
influence  their  councils,  and  to  regulate  their  measures. 

Some  boundary,  then,  ought  to  be  fixed  in  order  to  separate  these 
periods.  An  era  should  be  pointed  out,  prior  to  which  each  country,  little 
connected  with  those  around  it,  may  trace  its  own  histoiy  apart;  af^er 
which,  transactions  of  every  considerable  nation  in  Europe  become  inte- 
resting and  instructive  to  all.  With  this  intention  I  undertook  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  was  during  his  administration  that 
the  powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into  one  great  political  system,  in  which 
each  took  a  station,  wherein  it  has  since  remained  with  less  variation,  than 
could  have  been  expected  aAer  the  shocks  occasioned  by  so  many  internal 
revolutions,  and  so  many  foreign  wars.  The  great  events  which  happened 
then  have  not  hitherto  spent  their. force.  The  political  principles  and 
maxims,  then  established,  still  continue  to  operate.  The  ideas  concerning 
the  balance  of  power,  then  introduced  or  rendered  general,  still  influence 
the  councils  of  nations. 

The  age  of  Charles  V.  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  period  at 
which  tte  political  state  of  Europe  be^an  to  assume  a  new  ibrm.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  render  my  account  of  it^.an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
Europe  subsequent  to  his  rei^n.  While'hi^  numerous  bioCTaphera  describe 
his  personal  qualities  and  actions ;  while  the  historians  of  diflerent  countries 
relate  occurrences  the  consequences  of  which  were  local  or  transient,  it 
hath  been  my  purpose  to  record  only  those  great  transactions  in  hi^  reign, 
the  effect?  of  whicn  were  universal,  or  continue  to  be  permanent. 

As  my  readers  could  derive  little  instruction  from  such  a  history  of  the 
rpign  of  Charles  V.  without  some  information  concerning  the  state  of 
Europe  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  my  desire  of  supplying  this  has 
producea  a  preliminary  volume,  in  which  l  have  attempted  to  point  out 
and  to  explain  the  great  causes  and  events,  to  whose  operation  all  the 
improvements  in  the  political  state  of  Europe,  from  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteentn  century,  must  be  ascribed. 
I  have  exhibited  a  view  of  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe,  not  only  with 
respect  to  interior  government,  laws,  and  manners,  but  with  respect  to  the 
cnounaDd  of  the  national  force  requisite  in  foreign  operatiODs ;  and  I  have 
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described  the  political  constitutioD  of  the  principal  atates  in  Euiope  at  the 
time  when  Charles  V.  begnn  his  reign. 

In  this  part  of  my  work!  have  been  led  into  several  critical  disquisitiQnsy 
which  belong:  more  properiy  to  the  province  of  the  lawyer  or  anti^uaiyt 
than  to  that  3  the  historian.  These  ihave  placed  at  the  end  of  the  histoiy, 
under  the  title  of  Proofs  and  Illustrations.  Many  of  my  readers  will,  pn>- 
bably,  give  little  attention  to  such  researches.  To  some  they  may,  per- 
haps, appear  the  most  curious  and  interesting  part  of  the  work.  I  have 
carefully  pointed  out  the  sources  from  which  I  have  derived  information» 
and  have  cited  the  writers  on  whose  authority  I  rely,  with  a  minute  exact- 
nessy  wluch  might  appear  to  border  upon  ostentation,  if  it  were  possible 
to  he  vain  of  having  read  books,  many  of  which  nothing  but  the  duty  of 
examining  with  accuracy  whatever  I  laid  before  the  Public,  would  have 
induced  me  to  open.  As  my  inquiries  conducted  me  often  into  paths 
whicl^  were  obscure  or  little  frequented,  such  constant  references  to  the 
authors  who  have  been  my  euides,  were  not  only  necessaiy  for  authen- 
ticating the  facts  which  are  the  foundations  of  my  reasonines,  but  may  be 
useful  in  pointing  out  the  way  to  such  as  shall  nereafter  hold  the  same 
course,  and  in  enabling  them  to  cany  on  their  researches  with  greater 
facility  and  success. 

Every  intelligent  reader  will  observe  one  omission  in  my  work,  the 
reason  of  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  explain.  I  have  given  no  account  of  the 
conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  or  ot  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  the  continent  and  islands  of  America.  The  history  of  these  events 
I  originally  intended  to  have  related  at  considerable  length.  But  upon  a 
nearer  ana  more  attentive  consideration  of  this  part  of  my  plan,  I  found  tha 
the  discoveiy  of  the  new  world ;  the  state  of  society  amon^  its  ancied 
inhabitants ;  their  character,  manners,  and  arts ;  the  genius  of  the  Europeat 
settlements  in  its  various  provinces,  together  with  the  influence  of  tnese 
upon  the  systems  of  policy,  or  commerce  of  Europe,  were  subjects  so 
splendid  and  important,  that  a  superficial  view  of  them  could  afford  little 
satisfaction ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  treat  of  them  as  extensively  as  they 
merited,  mast  produce  an  episode,  disproportionate  to  the  principal  work. 
I  have  therefore  reserved  these  for  a  separate  histoiy ;  which,  if  the  per- 
formance now  offered  to  the  Public  shall  receive  its  approbation,  I  purpose 
to  undertake. 

Thoudi,  by  omitting  such  considerable  but  detached  articles  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  I  have  circumscribed  my  narration  within  more  narrow 
limits,  I  am  yet  persuaded,  from  this  view  of  the  intention  and  nature  of 
the  work  which  i  thought  it  necessaiy  to  lay  before  my  readers,  that  the 
plan  must  still  appear  to  them  too  extensive,  and  the  undertaking  too 
arduous.  I.  have  often  felt  them  to  be  so.  But  my  conviction  of  the  utility 
of  such  a  histoiy  prompted  me  to  persevere.  With  what  success  I  have 
executed  it,  the  Public  must  now  lud^.  I  wait,  not  without  solicitude^ 
ibr  its  decision ;  to  which  I  shall  submit  with  a  respectful  silence. 
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SECTION  L 

FkmtfihiPrQgrmqfSoeUiymEurope^wiAritpecttonU^ 

mentj  LawSy  anaMatmen. 

Two  great  revolutions  have  happened  in  the  political  state,  and  in  the 
maDDen  of  the  European  nations.  The  first  was  occasioned  bj  the  on) 
mas  of  the  Roman  power ;  (he  second  by  the  subversion  of  it.  When 
we  spirit  of  conquest  led  the  armies  of  Rome  beyond  the  Alps,  they  found 
all  the  countries  which  they  invaded,  inhabitea  by  people  whom  they 
denominated  barbanans,  but  who  were  nevertheless  brave  and  independent 
These  defended  tbeir  ancient  possessions  with  obstinate  valour.  It  was  by 
the  superiority  of  their  discipline,  rather  than  that  of  their  couraee,  that  the 
Romans  gained  any  advantage  over  them.  A  single  battle  aid  noL  as 
among[  the  efibminate  inhabitants  of  Asia,  decide  the  fate  of  a  state.  The 
vanquished  people  resumed  their  arms  with  fresh  spirit,  and  their  undis* 
ciplioed  valour,  animated  by  the  lo?e  of  liberty«  supplied  the  want  o{ 
oxiduct  as  well  as  of  union.  During  those  long  and  fierce  struggles  for 
dominion  or  independence,  the  countries  of  Europe  were  successively  laid 
waste,  a  great  part  of  their  inhabitants  perished  in  the  field,  many  were 
carried  into  slaveir,  and  a  feeble  remnant,  incapable  of  fiirther  resistance, 
submitted  to  the  Roman  power. 

The  Romans  having  thus  desolated  Europe,  set  themselves  to  civilize  it 
The  form  of  government  which  they  established  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, though  severe,  was  regular,  and  preserved  public  tranquillity.  Am 
a  consolation  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  they  communicated  their  arts,  sciences, 
laoffuage,  and  manners,  to  their  new  subjects.  Europe  began  to  lireathe, 
and  to  recover  strength  after  the  calamities  which  it  bad  undeigone  ;  agri- 
culture was  encouraged ;  population  Increased ;  the  ruined  cities  were 
rebuilt ;  new  towns  were  founded ;  an  appearance  of  prosperity  8uc« 
ceeded,  and  repaired,  in  some  degree,  ihe  havoc  of  war. 

This  state,  however,  was  far  from  being  happy  or  favouiable  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind.  The  vanquished  nations  were  disaimed 
by  their  conquerors,  and  overawed  by  soldiers  kept  in  pay  to  restrain  them* 
They  were  ^ven  up  as  a  prey  to  rapacious ^vemors,  who  plundered  them 
with  impuraty ;  and  were  drained  of  their  wealth  by  exorbitant  taxes, 
levied  with  so  little  attention  to  die  situation  of  the  provinces,  that  the 
impositions  were  often  increased  in  proportion  to  their  inability  to  support 
them.  They  were  deprived  of  their  most  enterprising  citizens,  who 
resorted  to  a  distant  capital  in  quest  of  preferment,  or  of  nches ;  and  were 
accustcNned  in  all  their  actions  to  look  up  to  a  superior,  and  tamely  to 
receive  bis  commands.    Vad/tr  so  many  depresnng  circumstances,  it  wa« 
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faardlj  possible  that  they  could  retain  vkour  or  ^nemitr  of  mind.  The 
martial  and  independent  spirit,  which  had  distinguished  their  ancestors, 
becaroe,  in  a  g;reat  measure,  extinct  amon^  all  the  people  subjected  to  the 
Roman  yoke ;  they  lost  not  only  the  habit,  but  even  the  capacity  of  de- 
cidiitt;  for  themselves,  or  of  acting  from  the  impulse  of  their  own  minds : 
and  the  dominions  of  the  RomanSy  like  that  of  all  great  empires,  degraded 
and  debased  the  human  species  fl]. 

A  society  in  such  a  state  could  not  subsist  long.  There  were  defects  in 
the  Roman  government,  even  in  its  most  perfect  form,  which  threatened 
its  dissolution.  Time  ripened  these  original  seeds  of  conuption,  and  gave 
birth  to  many  new  disoraers.  A  constitution,  unsound  and  worn  out,  must 
have  fallen  into  pieces  of  itself,  without  any  exteipal  shook.  The  violent 
irruption  of  the  uotlis.  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  hastened  this 
event,  and  precipitated  the  downfisdl  of  the  empire.  New  nations  seemed 
to  arise  and  to  rush  from  unknown  regions,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  Romans  for  the  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  on  mankind. 
These  fierce  tribes  either  inhabited  the  various  provinces  in  Germany 
which  had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Romans,  or  were  scattered  over 
those  vast  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  north-west  of  Asia,  which 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  subjects  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  the  Tartars.  Their  condition  and  transactions,  pre- 
vious to  their  invasion  of  the  empire,  are  but  little  known.  Almost  ail  our 
information  with  respect  to  these  is  derived  from  the  Romans ;  and  as  they 
did  not  penetrate  far  into  countries,  which  were  at  that  time  uncultivated 
and  uninviting,  the  accounts  of  their  original  state  given  by  the  Roman 
historiafB  are  extremely  imperfect.  Tne  rode  inhabitants  themselves, 
destitute  of  science  as  well  av  of  records,  and  without  leisure  or  curiosity 
to  inquire  inte  remote  events,  retained,  periiaps,  some  indistinct  menK>iy 
of  recent  occurrences ;  but  beyond  these,  all  was  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
involved  in  darkness  aiad  in  fable  [S]^ 

The  prodigious  swarms  which  poured  in  upon  the  empire  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  centuiy  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Roman  power, 
have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  countries  whence  the^  issuea  wem 
crowded  witli  inhabitants;  and  various  theories  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  such  an  extraordinaiy  degree  of  population  as  hath  produced 
these  countries  the  appellation  of  The  Storehouse  of  Nations.^  But  if  we 
consider,  that  the  countries  possessed  by  the  people  who  invaded  the 
empire  were  of  vast  extent ;  that  a  great  part  en  these  was  covered  with 
woods  and  marshes  j  that  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  barbarous 
nations  subsisted  entirely  by  hunting^  or  pasturap;e,  in  both  which  states  of 
society  hree  tracts  of  land  are  required  for  maintaining  a  few  inhabitants ; 
and  that  all  of  them  were  strangers  to  the  arts  and  industry,  without  which 
population  cannot  tticrease  to  any  great  degree,  we  must  conclude,  that 
these  countries  could  not  be  so  populous  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  in  the 
gesent,  when  they  still  continue  to  be  less  peopled  than  any  other  part  of 
Europe  or  of  Asia. 

But  the  same  cireumstances  that  prevented  the  barbarous  nations  finon 
becoming  populous,  contributed  to  inspire,  or  to  strengthen,  the  martial 
spirit  by  which  they  were  distinguished.  Inured  by  Uie  rigour  of  their 
Climate,  or  the  poverty  of  their  soil,  to  hardships  which  rendered  their 
bodies  firm,  and  their  minds  vigorous ;  accustomed  to  a  course  of  life  which 
was  a  continual  preparation  for  action ;  and  disdaining  eveiy  occupation 
but  that  of  war  or  of  hunting;  they  undertook,  aiKl  prosecuted  their 
militaiy  enterprises  with  an  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  which  men  softened 
fay  the  refinements  of  more  polished  times  can  scarcely  form  any  idea  [3]. 

Their  first  inroads  into  the  empire  proceeded  rather  from  the  love  oi 
plunder  than  from  the  desire  of  new  settlements.  Roused  to  arms  by 
s6m^enteipiising  or  popular  leader,  they  sallied  out  of  their  forests ;  broke 
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m  upon  dM  firontfer  piOTiDoes  with  irtesistiUe  rioleoce ;  put  all  who 
cppcMed  them  to  the  §word;  ciffried  off  the  most  valuable  dfects  of  the 
inhabitaDts ;  dr^md  tihog  multitudes  of  captives  h  chalm ;  wasted  all 
before  them  with  nre  or  sword ;  and  returned  in  triumph  to  their  wilds 
and  fastnesses.  Thehr  success,  together  ivith  the  accounts  which  tbej  gave 
of  the  unknown  conveniences  andluiuries  that  abounded  in  countries  better 
cultivated,  or  blessed  with  a  milder  climate  than  dieir  own,  excited  new 
adventurers,  and  exposed  the  frontier  to  new  devastations. 

When  nothing  was  left  to  plunder  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  ravaged  br 
freouent  excursions^  they  marched  farther  from  home,  and  finding  it  mmcult, 
or  oaneerous  to  return,  they  b^an  to  settle  in  the  countries  which  they 
had  suodued.  The  sudden  and  short  excursions  in  quest  of  booty  whicn 
had  alarmed  and  disquieted  the  empire,  ceased ;  a  more  dreadful  calamity 
impended.  Great  bodies  of  armed  men,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
ana  slaves  and  flocks,  issued  forth,  like  regular  colonies,  ki  quest  of  new 
settlements.  People  wh6  had  no  cities,  and  seldom  any  fixed  habitation, 
were  so  little  attached  to  their  native  soil,  that  tbey  mimted  without 
reluctance  from  one  place  to  another.  New  adventurers  followed  them. 
The  lands  which  they  deserted  were  occupied  by  more  remote  tribes  of 
barbarians.  These,  in  their  turn,  pushed  forward  into  more  fertile  cdUntries, 
and,  like  a  torrent  continually  increasing,  rolled  on,  and  swept  every  thing 
before  them.  In  less  than  two  centuries  from  their  first  eruption,  baroarians 
of  various  names  and  lineage  plundered  and  took  possession  of  Thrace, 
Paimonia,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  at  last  of  Italy,  and  Rome  itself.  The 
vast  fabric  of  the  Roman  power,  which  it  had  been  the  work  of  ages  to 
perfectf  was  in  that  short  period  overturned  from  the  foundation. 

Many  concurring  causes  jprepared  the  way  for  this  great  revolutioD,  and 
ensured  success  to  the  nations  which  invaded  the  empire.    The  Roman 
commonwealth  had  conquered  the  worid  by  the  wisdom  of  its  civil  maxinui, 
and  the  r^our  of  its  military  discipline.    But,  under  the  emperors,  the 
former  were  forgotten  or  despised,  and  the  latter  were  fraduaUy  relaxed. 
The  armies  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  Dore  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  those  invincible  legions  which  had  been  victorious  wherever 
they  marched.    Instead  of  freemen,  who  voluntarily  took  arms  from  the 
love  of  Epfoiy,  or  of  their  country,  provincials  and  barbarians  were  bribed 
or  forced  into  scnrice.    These  were  too  feeble,  or  too  proud  to  submit  to 
the  fatigue  of  military  dut^.    They  even  complamed  of  the  we^ht  of 
their  defensive  armour  as  intolerable,  and  laid  it  aside.'    Infantry,  from 
which  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome  derived  their  vigour  and  stability,  fell 
into  contempt ;  the  effeminate  and  undisciplined  soldiers  of  later  times 
*couki  hardly  be  brought  to  venture  into  the  field  but  on  horseback.    These 
wretched  troops,  however,  were  the  only  guardians  of  the  empire.    The 
jealousy  of  despotism  had  deprived  the  people  of  the  use  of  arois ;  and 
subject,  oppressed  and  rendered  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  had 
neither  spirit  nor  inclination  to  resist  their  invaders,  from  whom  they  had 
little  to  rear,  because  their  condition  could  hardly  be  rendered  more  un- 
happy.    At  the  same  time  that  the  martial  spirit  became  extinct,  the 
revenues  of  the  empire  gradually  diminished.    The  taste  for  the  luxuries 
of  the  East  increased  to  such  a  pitch  in  the  Imperial  court,  that  great  sums 
were  carried  into  India,  from  which,  in  the  channel  of  commerce,  money 
never  returns.    By  the  large  subsidies  paid  to  the  barbarous  nations,  a  still 
greater  quantity  of  specie  was  withdrawn  from  circulation.    The  frontier 
provinces,  wasted  by  frequent  incursions,  became  unable  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary tribute,  and  the  wealth  of  the  world,  which  had  long  centred  in 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  ceased  to  flow  thither  in  the  same  abundancej 
or  was  diverted  into  other  channels.    The  limits  of  the  empire  continued 
to  be  as  extensive  as  ever,  while  the  spirit  requisite  for  Its  defence  declined, 
ani  its  resources  were  exhausted.     A  vast  body,  languid,  and  idmost 
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,  became  incapable  of  any  effort  to  jave  itasM,  and  was  easily 
orerpowered.  The  em^ion»  who  had  the  absolute  diiectioa  of  this 
disordered  ffjrstem,  sunk  b  the  soAness  of  Eastern  luxuiy,  shut  up  within 
tlie  wails  of  a  palace,  ignorant  of  war,  unacquainted  with  afFaiiSy  and 
goveined  entirely  by  women  and  eunucbsy  or  by  ministers  equally  effemi- 
nate, trembled  at  the  approach  of  daiiffer,  and,  under  circumstances  which 
called  for  the  utmost  vigour  in  councilas  well  as  in  action,  discovered  all 
tbe  impotent  irresolution  of  fear  and  of  folly. 

In  every  respect  the  condition  of  the  barbarous  nations  was  the  reverse 
of  that  oi  the  Romans.  Among  the  former,  the  martial  spirit  was  in  full 
vigour ;  their  leaders  were  hardy  and  enterprising ;  the  arts  which  had 
enervated  the  Romans  were  unknown  ;  and  such  was  the  nature  of  their 
militaiy  institutions,  that  they  brought  forces  into  the  field  without  any 
trouble,  and  supported  them  at  httle  expense.  The  mercenary  and 
effeminate  troops  stationed  on  the  frontier,  astonished  at  their  fierceness, 
either  fled  at  their  approach,  or  were  routed  on  the  first  onset.  The  feeble 
expedient  to  which  tne  emperors  had  recourse,  of  taking  large  bodies  of 
the  barbarians  into  pay,  and  of  employing  them  to  repel  new  invaderB, 
instead  of  retardipg,  nastened  the  destruction  of  the  empire.  These  mer- 
cenaries soon  turned  their  arms  aj^inst  their  masters,  and  with  greater 
advantage  than  ever,  for,  by  serving  m  the  Roman  armies,  they  had  acquired 
all  the  aiscipline,  or  skill  in  war,  which  the  Romans  still  retained ;  and, 
upon  adding  these  to  their  nadve  ferocity,  they  became  altogether  irre- 
sistible. 

But  thoiKh,  from  these^  and  many  other  causes,  the  progress  and  con- 
quests of  the  nations  which  overran  the  empire  became  so  extremely 
rapid,  diey  were  accompanied  with  horrible  devastations,  and  an  incredible 
destruction  of  the  human  species.  Civilized  nations,  which  take  arms 
upon  cool  reflection,  from  motives  of  policy  or  prudence,  with  a  view  to 
guard  against  some  distant  danger,  or  to  prevent  some  remote  contingency, 
cany  on  their  hostilities  with  so  little  rancour  or  animosity,  that  war  amcxifl^ 
them  is  disarmed  of  half  its  terrors.  Barbarians  are  straqgers  to  su(£ 
refinements.  They  rush  into  war  with  impetuosity,  and  prosecute  it  with 
violence.  Their  sole  object  is  to  make  their  enemies  feel  the  weight  of 
their  vengeance ;  nor  does  their  rae^e  subside  until  it  be  satiated  with 
inflicting  on  them  every  possible  calamity.  It  is  with  such  a  spirit  that 
the  sava^  tribes  in  America  carry  on  their  petty  wars.  It  was  with  the 
same  spirit  that  the  more  powerfuland  no  less  fierce  barbarians  in  the  ncnth 
of  Europe,  and  of  Asia,  fell  upon  the  Roman  empire. 

Wherever  they  marched,  their  route  was  marked  with  blood.  They 
ravaged  or  destroyed  all  around  them.  Ther  made  no  distinction  between' 
what  was  sacred  and  what  was  profane.  They  resi>ected  no  age,  or  sex, 
or  rank.  What  escaped  the  fury  of  the  first  inundation,  perished  in  those 
which  firilowed  it.  ^  The  most  fertile  and  populous  provinces  were  con- 
verted into  deserts,  in  which  were  scattered  the  ruins  of  villages  and  cities, 
that  afbrded  shelter  to  a  few  miserable  inhabitants  whom  chance  had 
preserved,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  wearied  with  destroying,  had 
spared.  The  conquerors  who  first  settled  in  the  countries  which  diey  had 
wasted,  were  expelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders,  who,  coming 
from  regions  farther  removed  fipom  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  were 
still  more^  fierce  and  rapacious.  ^  This  brought  fresh  calamities  upon  man- 
kind, which  did  not  cease  until  the  north,  by  pouring  forth  successive 
swarms,  was  drained  of  people,  and  could  no  longer  mroish  instruments 
of  destruction.^  Famine  and  pestilence,  which  always  march  in  the  train 
of  war,  when  it  ravages  with  such  inconsiderate  cruelty,  raged  in  very 
part  of  Europe,  and  completed  its  sufferings.  If  a  man  were  called  to  mc 
upon  the  penod  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of 
toe  human  race  was  most  calamitous  and  afflicted,  he  would^  without 
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hesltatioii,  naioe  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Theodoeim  the 
Great,  to  the  establishment  of  theiiOmbaTds  in  Italy.*  The  contemporaiy 
authors,  who  beheld  that  scene  of  desolation,  labour  and  are  at  a  loss  for 
expressions  to  describe  the  horror  of  it  Tlu  Scourge  ^Godj  ^  DmHrmfer 
of  Mstumf  are  the  dreadful  epithets  bj  which  thej  oistinguish  the  most 
noted  of  the  baibaious  leaders ;  and  they  compare  the  ruin  which  they 
had  biouight  on  the  worid,  to  the  havoc  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  con- 
flagrations, or  deluges,  the  most  foimidable  and  fatal  calamities  which  tbs 
imagination  of  man  can  tonceiye. 

But  no  expressions  can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the  destructive 
progress  of  the  barbarians  as  that  whicn  must  strike  an  attentive  observer 
when  he  contemi>lates  the  total  change  which  he  will  discover  in  the  state 
of  £tin>pe,  after  it  began  to  recover  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  towards 
die  close  of  the  sixth  centuiy.  The  Saxons  were  l^  that  time  masters  of 
the  southern  itnd  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain  ;  the  Franks  of  Gaul ; 
the  Huns  of  Paononia ;  the  €k)ths  of  Spain ;  the  Goths  and  Lombaitls  of 
Italy  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Very  faint  vestiges  of  the  Roman 
pohcy,  jurisprudence,  arts,  or  literature  remained.  New  forms  of  govem- 
ment,  new  laws,  new  manners,  new  dresses,  new  languages,  and  new  names 
of  men  and  countries,  were  eveiy  where  introduced.  To  make  a  great 
or  sudden  alteraticxi  with  respect  to  any  of  these,  unless  where  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  a  country  have  been  almost  totally  exteiminated,  has  proved 
an  undertaking  beyond  the  power  of  the  greatest  con<]uerors  [4].  The 
gnreat  chanee  which  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous  nations  occasioned  in 
uie  state  of  Europe,  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  more  decisive  proof 
than  even  the  testimony  of  contemporary  historians,  of  the  destructive 
violence  with  which  these  invaders  carried  on  their  conc^uests,  and  of  the 
havoc  which  they  had  made  fixun  one  extremity  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  the  other  [5]. 

In  the  obscurity  oi  the  chaos  occasioned  by  this  general  wreck  of  nations,  we 
must  search  for  the  seeds  of  order,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the  fint  rudi* 
ments  of  the poli<ry  and  laws  now  established  in  Europe.  To  this  source  the 
historians  of  itsdi&rent  kingdoms  have  attempted,  though  with  less  attention 
and  industry  than  the  importance  of  the  inquiiy  merits,  to  trace  back  the 
institutions  and  customs  peculiar  to  their  countiymen.  It  is  not  my  province 
to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  progress  of  government  and  manner?  in  each 
^irticular  nation,  whose  transactions  are  the  object  of  the  following  history. 
But,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  just  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  opening 
of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back,  and  to  contemplate 
the  condition  of  the  northern  nations  upon  their  first  settlement  in  those 
countries  which  they  occupied.  It  is  necessary  to  mark  the  great  steps 
by  which  they  advanced  Irom  barbarism  to  refinement,  and  to  point  out 
those  ^neral  principles  and  events  which,  by  their  uniform  as  well  as 
extensive  operation,  conducted  all  of  them  to  mat  degree  of  nni>rovement 
in  policy  and  in  manners  which  they  had  attained  at  the  period  when 
Charles  v.  began  his  reign. 

When  naticMS  subject  to  despotic  government  make  conquests,  these 
serre  only  to  extend  the  domimon  and  the  power  of  their  master.  But 
armies  composed  of  freemen  conquer  for  themselves,  not  for  their  leaders. 
The  jpeople  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  and  settled  in  its  various 
proyinces,  were  of  the  latter  class.  Not  only  the  different^  nations  that 
issued  firom  the  north  of  Europe,  which  has  always  been  considered  as  the 
state  of  liberty,  but  the  Huns  and  Alans  who  inhabited  part  of  those 
countries,  whicn  have  been  marked  out  as  the  peculiar  region  of  servitude^t 
eqjqyed  medom  and  independence  in  such  a  high  degree  as  seems  to  be 
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wcuotij  compttible  with  a  state  of  social  umoOy  or  with  the 
Deceoaiy  to  mabtain  it  They  followed  the  chie/lain  who  led  them  forth 
ID  Quest  of  new  settlementSy  not  by  coostraintt  but  from  choice ;  not  at 
soloieis  whom  he  could  older  to  march,  but  as  volunteers  who  ooered  to 
accompany  him  [6].  The^  considered  their  conauests  as  a  common  ^pro• 
perty,  m  which  alfhad  a  title  to  share,  as  all  had  contributed  to  acquire 
ibem  [7].  In  what  manner  or  by  what  principles,  they  divided  amon^ 
them  the  lands  which  they  seized  we  cannot  now  deiennine  with  an^ 
certainty.  There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  whose  records  reach  back  to  this 
remote  p^od ;  and  there  is  little  information  to  be  got  from  the  uninstmctiTe 
and  mea^  chronicles  compiled  by  writers  ig;norant  of  the  true  end,  and 
unao^^uamted  with  the  proper  objects  of  histoiy. 

This  new  division  of  property,  however,  together  with  the  maxims  and 
manners  to  which  it  gave  rise,  gradually  introduced  a  species  of  govern- 
ment formerly  unknown.  This  singular  institution  is  now  disdoguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Fetubl  Syttem;  and  though  the  barbarous  nations 
which  framed  it,  settled  in  their  new  territories  at  different  times,  came 
fiora  different  countries,  spoke  various  languages,  and  were  under  tbe 
command  of  separate  leaders,  the  feudal  policy  and  laws  were  establishedy 
with  little  Tariatk>n,  in  eveiy  kimpdom  of  Europe.  This  amazing  unifbimitr 
had  induced  some  authors*  to  believe  that  all  these  nations,  notwithstana- 
ing  so  many  apparent  circumstances  of  distinction^  were  ork^ioally  the 
same  people,  out  it  may  be  ascribed  .with  greater  probabiiity,  to  the 
similar  state  of  society  and  of  manners  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
their  native  countries,  and  to  the  similar  situation  in  which  they  ibund 
themselves  on  taking  possession  of  their  new  domains. 

As  tbe  conquerors  of  Europe  had  their  acquisitions  to  maintain,  not  only 
against  such  of  the  fticient  iimabitants  as  they  had  spared,  but  against  the 
more  formidable  inroads  of  new  invaders,  self-detence  was  their  chief 
care,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  their  first  institutions  and 
policy.  Instead  of  those  loose  associations,  which,  thou^  they  scarcely 
diminished  their  personal  independence,  had  been  sufficient  for  their  secu* 
rity  while  they  remained  in  their  original  countries,  they  saw  the  necessitr 
of  uniting:  in  more  close  confederacy,  and  of  relinquishing  some  of  their 
private  ng[hts  in  order  to  attain  public  safety.  Every  freeman,  upon  receive 
lOg  a  portion  of  the  lands  which  were  divided,  bound  himself  to  appear  in 
arms  against  the  enemies  of  the  community.  This  military  service  was 
the  comlition  upon  which  he  received  and  held  his  lands ;  and  as  they 
were  exempted  from  every  other  burden,  that  tenure,  amoqg  a  warlike 
people,  was  deemed  both  easy  and  honourable.  The  king  or  general  who 
led  them  to  conquest,  continuing  still  to  be  tbe  head  of  tte  colony,  had,  oi 
omirse,  the  largest  portkm  allotted  to  him.  Having  thus  acouired  tne  means 
of  rewarding  past  services,  as  well  as  of  i^nirig  new  adherents,  he  par> 
celled  out  his  lands  with  this  view,  binding  those  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed  to  resort  to  his  standard  with  a  number  of  men  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  territoiy  which  they  received,  and  to  bear  arms  in  his 
defence.  His  chief  officers  imitated  the  example  of  the  sovereign,  and,  in 
distributing  portions  of  their  lands  amone:  their  dependents,  annexed  tbe 
same  condition  to  the  mnt.  Thus  a  feudal  kingdom  resembled  a  military 
establishment,  rather  than  a  civil  institution.  The  victorious  army,  can- 
toned out  in  the  oountiv  which  it  had  seized,  continued  ranged  under  its 
proper  officers,  and  suoordinate  to  militaiy  command.  The  names  of  a 
soldier  and  of  a  freeman  were  ayiioiiymous.t  Eveiy  proprietor  of  land, 
girt  with  a  sword,  was  ready  to  march  at  the  summons  of  his  superior,  and 
to  take  the  field  against  the  common  enemy. 
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But  though  the  feudal  policy  seems  to  be  so  admirably  calculated  for 
defence  against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power,  Its  provisions  for  the 
interior  oraer  and  tranquillity  of  society  were  extremely  defective.  The 
principles  of  disorder  and  corruption  are  di^ernible  m  that  constitution 
under  its  best  and  most  perfect  Tonn.  They  soon  unfolded  themselves, 
and,  spreading  with  rapidity  througl^  eveiy  part  of  the  system,  produced 
the  most  fatal  efiects.  The  bond  of  political  union  was  extremely  feeble ; 
the  sources  of  anarchy  were  innumerable*  The  monarchical  and  aristo*- 
cratical  parts  of  the  constitution,  having  no  intermediate  power  to  balance 
them,  were  perpetually  at  variance,  and  justling  with  each  other.  The 
povrerfiil  vassals  of  the  crown  soon  extorted  a  confirmation  for  life  of  those 
grants  of  land,  which  being  at  first  purely  ^tuitous,  had  been  bestowed 
only  during  pleasure.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  prevailed  to  have  them 
converted  into  hereditaiy  possessions.  One  step  more  completed  their 
usurpations,  and  rendered  them  unalienable  [8],  With  an  ambition  no  less 
enterprising,  and  more  preposterous,  they  appropriated  to  themselves  titles 
1^  honour,  as  weU  as  offices  of  power  or  trust.  These  penonal  marks  of 
distinction,  which  the  public  admiration  bestows  on  illustrious  merit,  or 
which  the  public  confidence  confers  on  exlraordinan*  abilities,  were 
annexed  to  certain  families,  and  transmitted  like  fiefs,  from  father  to  son, 
bjy  hereditary  ri|ht.  The  crown  vassals  having  thus  secured  the  posses- 
sion of  their  lands  and  diepities,  the  nature  of  the  feudal  institutions,  which 
though  founded  on  suboroination  verged  to  independence,  led  them  to  new, 
and  still  more  dan^rous  encroachments  on  the  prerog[atives  of  the  sove- 
reign. They  obtained  the  power  of  supreme  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  within  their  own  territories ;  the  ri^ht  of  coining^  money ;  together 
with  the  privilege  of  canying  on  war  against  their  private  enemies,  in 
their  own  name,  and  by  their  own  authonty.  The  ideas  of  political  sub- 
iectioQ  were  almost  entirely  lost,  and  frequently  scarce  any  appearance  of 
feudal  subordination  remained.  Nobles  who  had  acouirea  such  enormous 
power,  scorned  to  consider  themselves  as  subjects.  The;jr  aspired  openly 
at  being  independent :  the  bonds  which  connected  the  principal  members 
of  the  constitution  with  the  crown,  were  dissolved.  A  Kii^dom,  consider- 
able in  name  and  in  extent,  was  broken  Into  as  many  separate  principalities 
as  it  contained  powerful  barons.  A  thousand  causes  en  jealousy  and  dis- 
cord subsisted  among  them,  and  gave  rise  to  as  many^  wars.  Every  coun- 
try in  Eairope,  wasted  or  kept  in  continual  alam  during  these  endless  con- 
tests, was  filled  with  castles  and  places  of  strength  erected  for  the  security 
of  the  inhabitants ;  not  against  foreign  force,  but  against  internal  hostilities. 
A  univeraal  anarchy,  destructive,  in  a  great  measure,  of  all  the  advantages 
which  men  expect  to  derive  from  society,  prevailed.  The  people,  me 
most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  useful  part  of  the  community,  were 
either  reduced  to  a  state  of  actual  servitude,  or  treated  with  the  same  inso- 
lence and  rigour  as  if  they  had  been  degraded  into  that  wretched  condi- 
tion [91.  The  king,  strii^)ed  of  almost  eveiy  prerogative,  and  without 
autbonty  to  enact  or  to  execute  salutaiy  laws,  coula  neither  protect  the 
mnocenty  nor  punish  the  guilty.  The  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint, 
harassed  each  other  with  pei^tual  wars,  oppressed  their  fellow-subiects, 
and  humbled  or  insulted  their  soverei^.  To  crown  all^  time  eraauaUy 
tixed»  and  rendered  venerable  this  pennckMis  system,  which  vk>jenoe  had 
established.  ' 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  with  respect  to  the  interior  admmistration 
of  government  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  centuy.  All  the  extenud 
operations  of  its  various  states,  during  this  period^  were  of  course  extremely 
feeble.  A  kingdom  dismembered,  and  torn  with  dissension,^  wi^ut  any 
ooDimon  interest  to  rouse,  or  any  common  head  to  conduct  its  force,  was 
incapable  of  acting  with  v^our.  Almost  all  the  wars  in  Europe,  dining 
the  ages  which  I  have  mentioned,  were  trifling,  indecisive,  and  productive 
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of  no  cooBiderable  erent.  They  resembled  the  short  incunkxisof  mgtet 
or  bandittit  rather  than  the  steady  operations  of  a  regular  army.  JE^TeiT 
baion,  at  the  bead  of  his  vassals,  earned  on  some  petty  enterprise,  to  whico 
he  was  prompted  by  his  own  ambition  or  reven^«.  The  state  itself,  des- 
titute orunion,  either  remained  altogether  inactivei  or  if  it  attempted  to 
make  any  eflbrt,  that  served  only  to  discover  its  impotence.  The  superioi 
genius  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  true,  united  all  these  disjointed  and  diacordant 
members,  and  forming  them  a^ain  into  one  body,  restored  to  government 
that  degree  of  activity  which  distinguishes  bis  rewn,  and  renders  the  trans- 
actions of  it,  objects  not  only  of  attention  but  of  admiration  to  more  en- 
lightened times.  But  this  state  of  union  and  vigour,  not  being  natural  to 
the  feudal  government,  was  of  short  duration.  Immediately  upon  his 
death,  the  spirit  which  animated  and  sustained  the  vast  ff^stem  wnich  be 
had  established,  being  withdravni,  it  broke  into  pieces.  All  the  calamities 
which  flow  from  anarchy  and  discord,  returning  with  additional  ibice, 
afflicted  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  his  empire  was  split.  From 
that  time  to  the  eleventh  century,  a  succession  of  uninteresting  events ;  a 
feries  of  wars^  the  motives  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  which  were 
unimportant,  nil  and  deform  the  annals  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe. 

To  these  pernicious  effects  of  the  feudal  anarchy  may  be  added  its  fatal 
influence  on  the  character  and  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  If  men 
do  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  regiilar  government,  together  wiUi  the 
expectation  of  personal  security,  which  naturally  flows  from  it,  they  never 
attempt  to  make  progress  in  science,  nor  aim  at  attaininj^  refinement  in 
taste  or  in  manners.  That  period  of  turbulence^  oppression,  and  rapiney 
which  I  have  described,  was  ill  suited  to  favour  improvement  in  any  of 
these.  In  less  than  a  century  after  the  barbarous  nations  settled  in  their 
new  conquests,  almost  ail  the  effects  of  the  knowledge  and  civility,  which 
the  Romans  had  spread  through  Europe,  disappeared.  Not  only  the  arts 
of  elegance,  which  minister  to  luxuiy,  and  are  supported  by  it,  but  many 
of  the  useful  arts,  without  which  life  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  com- 
fortable, were  neglected  or  lost.  Literature,  science,  taste,  were  words 
little  in  use  during  the  ages  which  we  are  contemplating: ;  or,  if  they  occur 
at  any  time,  eminence  in  them  is  ascribed  to  peraons  and  productions  so 
contemptible,  that  it  appears  their  true  import  was  little  understood.  Per- 
sons of  the  highest  ranic,  and  in  the  roost  eminent  stations,  could  not  read 
or  write.  Many  of  the  clrigy  did  not  understand  the  breviaiy  which  they 
were  obliged  daily  to  recite  ;^  some  of  them  could  scarcely  read  it  [lOJ. 
The  memory  of  past  transactions  was,  in  a  g^at  degree,  lost,  or  preserved 
in  annals  filled  with  trifling  events,^  or  legendary  tales.  Even  the  codes  of 
laws,  published  by  the  several  nations  wnich  established  themselves  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  fell  into  disuse,  while,  in  their  place,  cus- 
toms, vague  and  capricious,  were  substituted.  The  human  mind,  neglected, 
uncultivated,  and  depressed,  continued  m  the  most  profound  ignorance. 
Europe,  during  four  centuries,  produced  few  authors  who  merit  to  be  read, 
either  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their  composition,  or  the  justness  and 
novelty  of  their  sentiments.  There  are  few  inventions,  useAil  or  onia* 
mental  to  society,  of  which  that  long  period  can  boast. 

Even  the  Christian  religion,  thou^  its  precepts  are  delivered,  and  its 
institutbns  are  fixed  in  scripture,  with  a  precision  which  should  have  ex* 
empted  them  finom  being  misinterpreted  or  corrupted,  degeneiated,  duiii^ 
those  ages  of  daikness,  into  an  illiberal  superstition.  The  barbarous 
nations,  when  converted  to  Christianity,  changed  the  obiect,  not  the  spirit 
of  their  relkious  worship.  They  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  true  God  by  means  not  unlike  to  those  vrith  which  they  had  employed 
in  order  to  appease  their  false  deities.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  sanctitf^  and 
virtue,  whicE  alone  can  render  men  acceptable  to  the  great  Autnor  of 
mder  and  of  excellence,  they  imagined  that  they  satisfied  ereiy  obl^ation 
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of  duty  by  a  scmpuloin  observance  of  external  ceremonies  [ill.  Reli* 
eiaii»  according  to  their  conception  of  it,  comprehended  nothiivfelsej  and 
me  rites  by  which  they  persuaded  themselves  that  diey  should  gam  the 
i^Tour  of  Heaven,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  miffht  have  been  expected 
from  the  rude  ideas  of  the  ages  which  devised  and  introduced  them« 
They  were  either  so  unmeaning  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Being 
to  whose  honour  they  were  consecrated ;  or  so  absurd  as  to  be  a  di^race 
to  reason  and  humanity  [13].  Charlemagne  in  France,  and  Alfrea  the 
Great  in  England,  endeavoured  to  6ispe\  this  darkness,  and  gave  their  sub- 
jects a  short  glimpse  of  light  and  knowledge.  But  die  ignorance  of  the 
age  was  too  powerful  for  their  efforts  ami  institutions.  The  darkness 
returned,  and  settled  over  Ekirope,  more  thick  and  heavy  than  before. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  durii^  these  centuries,  were  strangers  to 
the  arts  which  embellished  a  polished  age,  they  were  destitute  uf  the 
virtues  which  abound  among  people  who  contmue  in  a  simple  state. 
Force  of  mind,  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  eallantiy  m  enterprise,  invin- 
cible perseverance  in  execution,  contempt  of  dai^r  and  deadi,  are  the 
characteristic  virtues  of  uncivilized  nations.  But  these  are  all  the  oflspring 
of  equality  and  independence,  both  which  the  feudal  institutions  had 
destroyed.  The  spirit  of  domination  corrupted  the  nobles  |  the  yoke  of 
servitude  depressed  the  i>eople ;  the  generous  sentiments  inspired  by  a 
sense  of  equalitj^  were  extinguished,  and  hardly  ai^  thing  remained  to  be 
a  check  on  ferocity  and  violence.  Human  society  is  in  its  most  corrupted 
state,  at  that  period  when  men  have  lost  their  original  independence  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  but  have  not  attained  that  degree  of  refinement 
which  introduces  a  sense  of  decorum  and  of  proprie^  in  conduct,  as  a 
restraint  on  those  passions  which  lead  to  heinous  crimes.  ^  Accordingly,  a 
greater  number  of  those  atrocious  actions,  which  fill  tht  mmd  of  man  with 
astonishment  and  horror,  occur  in  the  history  of  the  centuries  under  review, 
than  in  that  of  anj^  period  of  the  same  extent  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 
If  we  open  tha  histoiy  of  Grregoiy  of  Tours,  or  of  anv  contemporary 
authoi^  we  meet  with  a  series  of  deeds  of  cnielty,  peifiay,  and  revengCt 
so  wild  and  enormous  as  almost  to  exceed  belief. 

But,  according  to  the  observation  of  an  elegant  and  profound  historian,* 
there  is  an  ultimate  point  of  depression,  as  well  as  of  exaltation,  mc 
which  human  atfairs  naturally  return  in  a  contraxy  progress,  and  b^rond 
which  thej  never  pass  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline.  When 
defects,  either  in  the  form  or  in  the  administration  of  government,  oecaakxi 
such  disorders  in  society  as  are  excessive  and  intolerable,  it  becomes  the 
common  interest  to  discover  and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  will  most 
effectually  remove  them.  Slight  inconveniences  may  be  long  oyeriooked 
or  endured;  but  when  abuses  grow  to  a  certain  pitch,  the  society  must 
go  to  ruin,  or  must  attempt  to  reform  them.  The  disorders  in  the  feudal 
svstera,  toother  with  the  corruption  of  taste  and  manners  consequent  upon 
these,  which  had  gone  on  increasiq^  during  a  loog  course  of  years,  seemed 
to  have  attained  their  utmost  pomt  of  excess  towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  centiny.  From  that  era,  we  may  date  the  return  of  goverament 
and  manners  m  a  contrary  diiection,  and  can  trace  a  succession  of  causes 
and  events  which  contributed,  some  with  a  nearer  and  more  conspicuous, 
odiers  with  a  more  remote  and  less  perceptible  influence,  to  abolish  con- 
fusion and  barbarism,  and  to  introduce  order,  regularity,  and  refinement 

In  pointing  out  and  explaining  these  causes  and  event^  it  is  not  neoessaiy 
to  observe  the  order  of  time  with  a  chronological  accuraor ;  it  is  of  more 
Importance  to  keep  in  view  their  mutual  connectioo  and  aependenceiaod 
to  show  how  the  operation  of  one  event,  or  one  cause,  prepared  the  way 
far  aiiother»  and  augmented  its  influence.    We  have  hitherto  ban  oonlem- 

•  HoBM'iHIiloiy  oC  tn^Modf  toL  U.  ]^  441. 
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pladng  die  progresi  of  that  dariuiess,  which  spread  orer  Euiopeyftom  ita 
fiist  appix3ach»  to  the  period  of  greatest  obscuratiOD ;  a  more  pleasant 
eieiciae  begins  here ;  to  observe  tne  first  dawninp  of  letuining  light,  to 
mark  the  vaiious  accessious  by  which  it  gradually  increased  and  adyanced 
towards  the  full  splendour  of  day. 

I.  The  Cnisadesy  or  expeditkNia  in  order  to  rescue  the  Hdh^  Land  ool 
of  the  hands  of  iofideisy  seem  to  be  the  first  event  that  roused  Europe  frani 
the  lethaiey-in  which  it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  that  tended  to  introduce 
any  considerable  change  in  government  or  in  manners.  It  is^  natural  to  the 
human  mind  to  view  those  places  which  have  been  distiivuished  by  being 
the  residence  of  any  illustrious  personage,  or  the  scene  of  any  gpneat  trans 
action,  with  some  degree  of  delight  and  veneration.  To  this  principle 
must  be  ascribed  the  superstitious  devotion  with  which  Christians,  fiom 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  were  accustomed  to  visit  that  country 
which  the  Almiehty  hadselectcKl  as  the  inheritance  of  his  favourite  people, 
and  in  which  the  Son  of  God  had  accomplished  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. As  this  distant  pilgrimage  could  not  be  performed  without  consi- 
derable expense,  &tigue,  and  dsmger,  it  appeared  the  more  meritorious,  and 
came  to  be  considered  as  an  expiation  for  almost  everv  crime.  An  opinion 
which  spread  with  rapidity  over  Europe  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  and  which  gained  universal  credit, 
wonderfully  augmented  the  numl)er  of  credulous  pilgrims,  and  increased 
the  ardour  with  which  they  undertook  this  useless  voyage.  The  thousand 
years,  mentioned  by  St.  John,*  were  supposed  to  be  accomplished,  and 
the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at  hand.  A  general  consternation  seized  man- 
kind;  many  relinquished  their  possessions ;  and,  abandoning  their  friends 
and  families,  humed  with  precipitation  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  they 
Imagined  that  Christ  would  quicKly  appear  to  iudge  the  w6r!d.t 

While  Palestine  continued  subject  to  the  Caliphs,  they  had  encouraged 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  considered  this  as  a  beneficial 

Secies  of  commerce,  which  brought  into  their  dominions  gold  and 
ver,  and  carried  nothing  out  of  them^  but  relics  and  consecrated  trinkets. 
But  the  Turks  having  conquered  Syria  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  pilgrims  were  expoaed  to  outrages  of  eveir  kind  from  these 
fierce  bairbairians.{  This  change  happening  precisely  at  the  juncture 
when  the  panic  tenor,  which  I  have  mentioned,  ren^lered  pilgrimages  most 
frequent,  nUed  Europe  with  alarm  and  indignation.  Every  person  who 
retuned  fimn  Palestine  related  the  dangers  which  he  had  encountered,  in 
vifltiBj^  the  holy  city,  and  described  with  exaggeration  the  cruelty  and 
vexations  of  the  Turks. 

'  When  the  nunds  of  men  were  thus  prepared,  the  zeal  of  a  fanatical 
monk,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  leadi^  nji  the  forces  of  Christendom 
against  the  infidels,  and  of  driviif;  them  out  of  the  Holy  Land  by  violence, 
was  sufficient  to  give  a  beginning  to  that  wild  enterprise.  Peier  the 
hermUf  for  that  was  the  name  of  this  martial  apostle,  ran  finom  province  to 

S evince  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  exciting  princes  and  people  to  this 
oly  War,  and  wherever  he  came  kindled  the  same  enthusiastic  ardour 
for  it  with  which  he  himself  was  animated.  The  council  of  Placentia, 
where  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  persons  were  assembled,  pronounced 
the  scheme  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  immediate  insph^tion  of  heaven. 
In  the  council  of  Clermont,  still  more  numerous,  as  soon  as  the  measure 
was  proposed,  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  ''It  is  the  will  of  God.'' 
Persons  of  all  ranks  catcbed  the  contagion ;  not  only  the  g^Iant  nobles  of 
that  age,  with  their  martial  followers,  whom  we  may  suppose  apt  to  be 

*  laviL 0. &3, 4  t  CBiniile.W1ILGodtlBap.Baa4afltBMQelldMHiftoileDtdePk«nee, 
torn.  X.  p.  SOB.  Vita  Abbonk,  ibid.  p.  331.  Cbitmlc  B.  Putaleonls  op.  Ecevd.  Corp.  ScrtpL 
■adttarlivol.  1.  p.909.  AmuJIsia  mxo,  Ibid.  57B.  Mo*  I>Aa<  Scbo«pilini  da  noliMlonaa 
to  orimlaia  tzpedltionlbiit,  p.  4.    Aifsnt.  17SS,  4to.    ' 
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Altared  by  tfie  Mdnen  of  t  romantic  •ntcrprisey  but  m«n-  in  tbe  mbte 
butnble  and  pacific  atations^of  life;  ecclesiaatics  of  eveij  oideri  and  cTen 
ffomen  and  cnildren,  eng^aged  witb  emulation  in  an  undertaking,  nvhicb  waa 
deemed  sacred  and  meritotious.  If  we  may  believe  tbe  ooncurring  tetti- 
inoay  of  contemporaty  autbors*  A  miUionB  of  penou  assumed  tbe  cross,* 
wbicb  was  tbe  badtfe  tbat  dirtingtiMited  sucb  as  devoted  tbemselves  to 
tbe  boly  war&re.  All  Europe,  says  tbe  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  tom  up 
from  tbe  foundation,  seemed  ready  to  precipitate  itself  in  one  united  body 
fipon  Asifr.t  Nor  did  the  iiimes  of  tbis  entbusiastic  zeal  evaporate  at 
bnoe ;  tbe  nenzy  was  as  lasting  as  it  was  extravagant  During  two  cen- 
turies, Europe  seems  to  bate  bad  no  object  but  to  recover,  or  keep  posses- 
aioo  of,  tbe  Holy  Land;  and  tbrough  tbat  period  vast  armies  cootbioed 
ton]arcbdiitber[l3]. 

Tbe  first  efbrts  of  valour,  animated  by  entbusiasm,  were  irresistible : 
part  of  tbe  Lesser  Asia,  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  were  wrested  firom  the 
ipfidels ;  tbe  banner  of  iSbe  cross  was  disi)layed  on  Mount  Sioo ;  Constan- 
tuiople.  th^  capital  of  tbe  Christian  empire  in  tbe  East,  was  afterwards 
seized  by  a  body  of  those  adventurers,  who  had  taken  aims  against  tbe 
Mahometans  J  and  an  eari  of  Flanders,  and  his  descendants,  kept  possession 
of  tbe  imperial  throne  during  half  a  centuiy.  But  though  the  first  nn* 
pressioooi  the  Crusaden  was  so  unexpected  that  they  made  their  conquests 
with  great  ease,  Ibey  found  infinite  difficulhr  in  preserving  them.  Esta- 
Uisbments  so  dbtant  from  Europe,  surrounded  by  wariike  nations  animated 
witb  fiwatical  zeal  scarcely  inferior  to  tbat  of  tne  Crusaders  themselves, 
were  perpetually  in  danger  of  being  overturned.  Before  the  expirati<m 
of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  [1291],  the  Christians  were  driven  out  of  all  tbeir 
Asiatic  possessions,  in  acquiring  of  wbicb  incredible  numbers  of  men  bad 
perisbeo,  and  immense  sum^  of  money  bad  been  wasted.  Tbe  only  com- 
mon enterprise  in  which  tbe  European  nations  ever  engaged,  and  wbicb 
tfaey  aU  undertook  witb  equal  aroour,  remains  a  singular  monument  of 
human  folty. 

But  firom  tbese  expeditions,  extravagant  as  they  were,  beneficial  conse* 
ttuences  followed,  wbicb  bad  neither  been  foreseen  nor  expected.  In 
tbeir  progress  towards  tbe  Holy  Land,  tbe  followers  of  tbe  cross  marched 
tbroQgb  countries  better  cultivated,  and  more  civilized  than  tbeir  own. 
Tbeir  first  rendezvous  was  commonly  in  Italy,  in  which  Venice,  Glenoa. 
Pisa,  and  other  cities,  bad  begun  to  apply  themselves  to  commerce,  and 
bad  made  considerable  advances  towards  wealth  as  well  as  refinement. 
They  embarked  there,  and.  landing  in  Dalmatia,  pursued  their  route  by 
land  to  Constantinople.  Though  the  militaiy  spint  had  been  long  extinct 
in  the  eastern  Empire,  and  a  despotism  of  tbe  worst  species  had  annihilated 
almost  eveiy  punlic  virtue,  yet  Constantinople,  having  never  felt  tbe 
destructive  raa;e  of  the  barbarous  nations,  wais  tbe  greatest,  as  well  as  tbe 
most  beautifuTcity  in  Europe,  and  tbe  only  one  in  wbicb  there  remained 
any  image  of  tbe  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and  arts.  Tbe  naval  power 
oTthe  eastern  Empire  was  considerable.  Manufactures  of  tbe  most 
curious  fabric  were  carried  on  in  its  dominions.  Constantinople  was  tbe 
dtief  mart  in  Eurone,  for  tbe  commodities  of  the  East  Indies.  Although 
tbe  Saracens  and  Turia  bad  torn  from  tbe  Empire  many  of  its  richest 

Srovkices^and  bad  reduced  it  within  veiy  narrow  bounds,  yet  mat  wealth 
L  wed  into  tbe  capital  from  these  various  sources,  wbicb  not  on^  cherished 
Mh  a  taste  for  magnificedce,  but  kept  alive  such  a  relish  for  the  scjences, 
as  appears  considerable,  when  compared  witb  what  waa  known  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  AsiSf  tne  Europeans,  who  bad  assumed  tbe 
ciQSBy  found  the  remains  of  the  knowledge  and  arts  which  tbe  example  and 
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encoungement  of  the  Caliphs  bad  diffused  thioqgh  their  empire.  Ahfam^ 
the  attentioo  of  the  histonans  of  the  Crusades  was  fixed  od  other  objects 
than  the  state  of  society  and  manners  among  the  nations  which  ther 
invadedt  although  most  of  them  had  neither  taste  nor  discenunent  enough 
to  describe  these^  they  relate,  however,  such  signal  acts  of  humanity  and 
generosity  in  the  condfuct  of  Saladin»  as  well  as  some  other  leaden  of  the 
Mahometans^  as  give  us  a  very  hieh  idea  of  their  manners.  It  was  not 
possible  for  the  Crusaders  to  travel  Uiroudi  so  roanjr  countries,  and  to  behold 
the  various  customs  and  institutions,  without  acquiring  infcMination  and  im-> 
provement.  Their  views  enlarged  y.  their  prejudices  wore  off:  new  ideas 
crowded  into  their  minds ;  and  they  must  nave  been  sensible,  on  many 
occasions,  of  the  rusticity  of  their  own  manners,  when  compared  widi 
those  of  a  more  polished  people.  These  impressions  were  not  so  slight 
as  to  be  efi&ced  upon  their  return  to  their  native  countries.  A  close  inter- 
course subsisted  oetween  the  east  and  west  during  two  centuries :  new 
armies  were  continually  marching  from  Europe  to  Asia,  while  lonner 
adventurers  returned  home  and  imported  many  of  th^  customs  to  which 
ikej  had  been  familiarized  by  a  long  residence  abroad.  Accordingly, 
we  discover,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Crusades,  greater 
splendour  in  the  courts  of  princes,  greater  pomp  in  public  cerenaonies,  a 
more  refined  taste  in  pleasures  and  amusements,  together  with  a  more 
romantic  spirit  of  enterprise  spreading  gradually  over  Europe ;  and  to 
these  wild  expeditions,  the  effect  of  superstition  or  folly,  we  owe  the  first 
gleams  of  light  which  tended  to  dispel  barbarism  and  ignorance. 

But  these  beneficial  consequences  of  the  Crusades  took  place  slowly ; 
ibeir  influence  upon  the  state  of  property,  and  consec|uently  of  power,  in 
the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  more  immediate  as  well  as  dis- 
cernible. The  nobles  who  assumied  the  cross,  and  bound  themselves  to 
mareh  to  the  Holy  Land,  soon  perceived  that  great  sums  were  necessaiy 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  a  distant  expedition,  and  enabling 
them  to  appear  with  suitable  dignity  at  the  head  of  tneir  vassals.  But  the 
genius  of  tne  feudal  system  was  averse  to  the  imposition  of  extraordinary 
taxes :  and  subjects  in  that  age  were  unaccustomed  to  pay  them.  No 
expedient  remained  for  levying  the  sums  requisite,  but.  tne  sale  of  their 
possessions.  As  men  were  iimamed  with  romantic  expectations  of  the 
splendid  conquests  which  they  hoped  to  make  in  Asia,  and  possessed  with 
such  zeal  for  recovering  the  Holy  JLand  as  swallowed  up  every  other  pa^ 
sioo,  they  relioguished  their  ancient  inheritances  without  any  reluctance, 
and  for  prices  far  below  their  value,  that  they  might  sally  forth  as  adven- 
turers in  quest  of  new  settlements  in  unknown  countries.  The  monarchs  of 
the  great  kingdoms  in  the  west,  none  of  whom  had  engaged  in  the  first 
Crusade,  ea^eny  seized  this  opportunity  of  annexing  considerable  terri- 
tories to  their  crowns  at  small  expense.*  Besides  this,  several  great  barons, 
who  perished  in  the  Holy  War,  having  left  no  heirs,  their  fiefs  reverted  of 
course  to  their  respective  sovereigns ;  and  by  these  accessions  of  property, 
as  well  as  power  taken  fipom  the  one  scale  and  thrown  into  the  other^  the 
regal  authority  rose  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  aristocracy  declined.  The 
alienee,  too,  of  manyjx)tent  vassals,  accustomed  to  control  and  give  law 
to  their  soverekns,  aflrorded  them  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  pre- 
rogative, and  01  acquiring  a  deenree  of  weight  m  the  constitution  which 
tbey  did  not  formerly  possess.  To  these  circumstances  w^  may  add,  that 
as  all  who  assumed^  the  cro^s  were  taken  under  the  immediate  protection 
<^  the  church,  and  its  heaviest  anathemas  were  denounced  agaitet  sudi  as 
should  disquiet  or  annoy  those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  service  ; 
the  private  quarrels  and  hostilities  which  banished  tranquillity  finom  a 
feudal  kingdom,  were  suspended  or  extinguished ;  a  more  general  and 
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fileadjradAiobtmtion  of  justice  began  to  be  introduced,  and  Mine  advances 
were  made  towards  the  establishment  of  regular  govemment  in  the  sevonal 
kingdoms  of  Europe*  [14]. 

The  commercial  e££cts  of  tlie  Crusades  were  not  leas  considerable  than 
those  wliich  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  firM  armies  under  the  stand- 
ard of  the  cross,  which  reter  the  hermit  and  Godfrey  of  BouiHon  led 
throu^  Germany  and  Hungary  to  Constantinople,  su^red  so  much  by  the 
leng^'of  the  march,  as  well  as  by  the  fierceness  of  the  barbarous  people 
vrw}  inhabited  those  countries,  that  it  deterred  others  from  taking  the  same 
loute :  and  rather  than  encounter  so  many  dangers  they  chose  to  go  by 
aea.  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  furnished  the  transports  on  which  they 
embanked.  The  sum  which  these  cities  received  merely  for  freight  fh>m 
such  numerous  armies  was  immense.!  This,  however,  was  but  a  small 
pari  of  what  they  gained  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land ;  the  Cm- 
saders  cootractea  with  them  for  mlli^iy  stores  and  provisions :  their  fleets 
kept  on  the  coast  as  the  armies  advanced  by  land  :  and  supplying  them 
with  whatever  was  wanting,  engrossed  all  tbe  profits  of  a  branch  of  conr- 
nerce  which,  in  every  age,  has  been  eitremefy  lucrative*  The  success  * 
vvhich  attended  the  arms  of  the  Crusadets  was  productive  of  advantages 
still  more  permanent.  There  are  charters  jr^t  eitant,  containing  g[rants 
to  the  VenetianSy.Pisans,  and  Genoese  of  the  most  extensive  immunities  in 
the  several  settlements  which  the  Christians  made  in  Asia.  AU  the  com 
modities  which  they  imported  or  exported  are  thereby  exempted  from 
every  imposition ;  tne  property  of  entire  suburbs  in  some  of  the  maritime 
towns,  and  of  large  streets  in  others,  is  vested  in  them ;  and  all  questions, 
arising'  amon^  persons  settled  within  their  precincts,  or  who  traded  under 
their  ]>roteet]on,  are  appointed  to  be  tried  by  their  own  laws,  and  by  judges 
of  their  own  appointment.^  When  the  Crusaders  seized  Constantino^e, 
and  placed  one  of  their  own  leaders  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  Italian 
States  were  likewise  gainers  by  that  event.  The  Venetians,  who  had 
planned  the  enterprise,  and  took  a  considerable  part  in  carnriie  it  into* 
executioii,  did  not  neglect  to  secure  to  themselves  the  chief*^  advantages 
redotudii^  from  its  success.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  part  of 
the  ancient  Peloponnesus  in  Greece,  toeether  with  some  of  the  most  fertile 
ishods  in  the  Archipelago.  Many  vamable  branches  of  the  commerce, 
winch  ibnncriy  centred  in  Constantinople,  were  transferred  to  Venice, 
Genoa,  or  Pisa.  Thus  a  succession  of  events,  occasioned  by  tbe  Holy 
War,  opened  various  sources,  from  which  wealth  flowed  in  sucn  abundance 
into  these  cities,^  as  enabled  them,  in  concurrence  with  another  institution, 
which  shall  be  immediately  mentioned,  to' secure  their  own  liberty  and 
independence. 

n*  The  institution  to  which  I  alluded  was  the  forming  of  cities  into 
communities,  corporations,  or  bodies  .politic,  and  granting  toem  the  privi- 

Se  of  municipal  jurisdiction,  which  contributed  more,  perhaps  than  any 
er  cause,  to  introduce  regular  govemment,  police,  and  arts,  and  to  diffuse 
diem  over  Europe.  The  feudal  government  had  degenerated  into  a  system 
of  compression.  Tbe  usurpations  of  the  nobles  were  become  unbounded 
and  intolerable ;  they  had  reduced  the  great  bod^  of  the  people  into  a  state 
of  actual  servitude :  the  condition  of  those  dignified  with  the.  name  of  &ee- 
Bisn,  was  often  little  preferable  to  that  of  the  other.  Nor  was  such 
oppression  the  portion  of  those  alone  who  dwelt  in  the  countiy,  and  were 
employed  in  cultivating  the  estate  of  their  master.  Cities  and  villages 
found  It  necessary  to  hold  of  some  gpreat  lord,  on  whom  they  might  depend 
for  protection,  aiiid  became  no  less  subject  to  his  arbitrary  jurisdiction* 
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The  UhaMtadto  were  dmhred  of  tboee  tisfatfl,  whidi»  n  mtkl  KAu  tit 
deemed  moit  natwal  m  joaUenable.  They  could  int  dkpow  of  te 
effects  whidi  their  own  industnr  had  acquired,  either  bjr  t  liitter  wili»  or  hf 
emr  deed  executed  dun«  their  life.*  They  had  oongfat  to  appoint  giiaiw 
diaos  Sat  their eUidnNidviJiK  their  minoritj.    They  were  Bot  pefmittedle 


oiaiiy  witheut  puidiaiiiii^  tlje  ooQfent  of  the  lord  op  whom  they  depend^ 
Ifoiieetl]!^  had  oommeaoed  a  law-suit,  they  durst  not  tenmnate  it  hy  aft 
aoconmodatiooi  because  that  would  have  deprived  die  lordf  m  whose  court 
they  pleadedt  wJbe  perquisites  due  to  him  on  passing  sentence.}  Serrieet 
of  various  kinds,  no  less  disfpracefel  than  oppressive,  were  exacted  fieus 
them  widieut  meifcy  or  moderatioo.  The  spvit  of  induitiy  was  checked 
iu  some  cities  by  absurd  vsgulatioos,  and  in  otheis  by  umeasonahle  €fxae> 
tions ;  nor  would  the  nsnow  and  oppiessive  saaxims  jo£  a  mihtaiT  am* 
locmcy  have  peimitted  it  ever  to  rise  to  any  degree  of  height  cr  v%our.f 
B|it  as*  soon  si  the  cities  of  Italy  bemi  to  turn  their  attentioB  lowaids 
commerce,  and  to  conceive  some  idea  oT  the  advantages  which  they  mkfat 
d^ve  Aomit,  they  became  loatNitieBt  loshakeoff  the  yoke  of  their  msoleut 
bids,  and  to  establish  amoqg  themselves  such  afireeandequahrofemBeBrt 
as  would  lender  moper^  secure,  and  industiy  flourishing.  •The  GenMss 
emper(n,eq>eciaUy  those  of  the  Frsnoonian  andSoahian  linesyas  the  seat 
of  their  government  was  far  distant  fipom  Italy,  possessed  a  feeble  and 
imperfect  jurisdiction  in  that  countiy.  Their  penetual  quaneb,  either 
with  ^  popes  or  with  their  own  turbulent  vassals,  diverted  their  attentisa 
from  the  interior  police  of  Italy,  and  gave  constant  empkyment  to  their 
arms.  These  circumstances  encouraged  the  ink»faitants  dr  sonsn  of  the 
Itab'an  cities^  lowards  the  beginnii}g  oi  the  eleventh  ceDluiy,  to  assume  dsw 
privileges,  to  unite  together  more  closely,  and  to  ibim  themselves  nt» 
bodies  P^tic  under  the  government  of  laws  established  by  common  coii» 
sentR  The  rights  which  epaiiy  cities  aequhed  by  bold  or  fertnuata  usur* 
pationSf  others  puichased  from  the  emperors,  who  deemed  themselves 
gainen  when  tbey  received  la&ge  sums  lor  immunities  which  they  wem 
no  longer  able  to  withhold :  and  some  cities  obtained  them  gntml     ' 

tetne  generosity  or  facility  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  dei  ' 
great  mciease  of  wealth  which  the  Ciusades  biou|[[ht  into  Ital^ 
sioned  a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  activity  in  the  mmds  of  the  peeplei 
and  excited  such  a  general  passion  fer  libertf ^  and  independsoce,  that, 
befcre  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Cnisade^  all  the  considerable  cities.iR  that 
countty  had  either  purcluised  or  bed  extorted  laige  immunities  from  the 
emperois  [16]. 

This  innovation  was  not  km  known  in  Italy  beibre  it  made  Its  ws^  inle 
France.  Louis  le  Gros,  in  order  to  create  some  power  that  might  oountei* 
balance  those  potent  vassals  who  ccmtrolled,  or  gave  lew  to  the  cmwn, 
fast  adopted  the  plan  of  confeniqg  new  privileges  on  the  towns  situated 
within  his  own  domain.  These  pnvileges  weie  called  ehaH^n  ^  cowmmi 
M^,  liy  which  he  enfranchised  the  inhabitants,  abolished  all  mans  of  ser* 
vitude,  and  formed  them  into  coiporatKMis  or  bodies  politic,  l^begoveroed 
by  a  council  and  magistrates  of  their  own  nomination.  Them  magialralee 
had  the  right  of  sdministering  justice  within  their  own  prsdnctab  of  Ivrj^ 
ng  taxes,  of  embodying  and  trainioeio  arms  the  militia  of  the  lowi^  which 
took  the  Geld  when  required  by  ttie  sovereign,  under  the  cosamod  of 
eficm  appointed  br  the  community.  The  great  baroqs  hnitated  the  e«em 
pfe  of  tKir  mooaicn,  and  granted  Uke  immunities  to  the  towns  wjthm 
ffieirtemtpries.  They  bad  wasted  such  gfeat  sums  in  their  expeditteus  to 
the  Hdfj  Mndt  diet  wj  weice  esger  to  Ia\y  hold  on  this  new  eiqpedml 
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lor  laisi^  nlflnqr*  b^  the  nde  of  thoM  cfaaiten  (^  liberhr.  TbtuA  tfae 
lOfltitiilioii  of  (ooaununities  was  as  repugnaiit  to  fbek  maximsof  policy^  at 
it  was  advone  to  their  power,  ther  diMcgarded  icmeie  coi]iequeDee%  m 
order  to  obtais  present  relief*  in  less  thaui  two  centiniesr  serriAide  was 
silwlished  in  most  of  the  towns  in  Fnnoe,  and  thev  beeme  kee  comtih 
tion^  initead  of  dependent  tillages,  widioiit  jansdictioo  or  pmifteg«s  |l6]. 
Much  nbottt  the  same  peiiod,  the  neat  cities  in  Gennanr  bansi  to  acqopi 
Mke  louMmities,  and  kid  die  fowdatibn  of  their  ptemA  iiherty  and  dNle^ 
peadenoe  [171.  The  piactice  spread  quidslr  orer  Eomie,  and  wafe 
adopted  hi  Speii^  Eogbnd,  Scotland,  and  ail  te  olhsif  liMdal  ikm^ 
dons  f  ISl.  ^ 

The  food  efleds  of  this  new  kntitution  were  fanaediatelr  iei«»  and  Mi 
influence  on  goremment  as  wiaH  as  saanneit  was  no  len  eiteniiTe  than 
snluteiT.  A  gnat  body  of  the  peopis  was  released  fttm  sefritnds^  and 
from  all  the  atbitnuy  and  fncroos  impositioM  to  which  tftMl  wtetched 
iwditien  had  snljecia^them.  Townsr  anon  BupMog  ^  >%bt  of  eooi^ 
■WBttjTy  baesOM  so  many  little  repafaiics,  govemed  by  known  andequd 
han*  Uhettf  was  deemed  sncfa  an  esssntial  and  characteHstie  part  in 
lheircoiistilotuo»  thai  if  anjakte  took  ndbn  moaeof  tlKDi,ettd  lesided 
tea  durioc  a  year  widwal  beiitt  daunea»  he  was  hHte^  dedaMd  • 
AaaoMav  asHl  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  coaoaanhy.* 

Ae  one  part  of  tfie  MOfrfe  owed  their  liberty  to  the  eaoctien'  of  osmaaiH 
nhiaai  ansthef  was  ndebted  to  diem  fotf  tefr  secaiity.  Sael^  had  been 
the  stale  el  Eiaope  darh^seferal  ceaturisst  that  self-picaemtion  obliged 
anraiy  man  to  court  the  patroaage  of  some  poweiftjl  baieib  aadin  times  of 
<fai^|ii>  his  castle  was  the  place  to  which  aflreaofted  for  safety.  Bultowai 
sarawiiaird  with  wafls»  whose  inhabitanti  were  ngulaily  tniaed  to  annsp 
aod  booed  by  iatocst,  as  well  as  by  the  most  soMma  efvagcmeols,  veer* 
pwnall)'  to  defend  eadi  o4her,  afibrded  a  more  conaaot&ui  and  seooNl 
mCieat*  The  aoblei  b^fan  to  be  considered  as  of  less  mqtertsMO  when 
they  qrastd  to  be  the  sole  guaidjans  to  whom  the  paapla  could  ioekapfef 
pioteetion  anmli  violence. 

If  the  noMlity  suftred  some  diminution  of  dmk  credit  and  power  by  the 
wlvfl^ss  granted  to  the  cities,  the  crown  acquired  an  increase  of  ioA, 
As  iMa  were  nongtiiar  tmope  kept  on  foot  in  any  of  the 'feudal  king- 
dsdub  the  amaaach  c^d  briag  no  army  into  the  fieidL  bat  what  was  oem- 
pseso  of  mMtm  ftanished  by  the  crown  rassajs,  alwsrta  jealous  of  tbe 
legal  antlKMity ;  nor  had  be  any  funds  for  eanymg  en  the  pidilto  serrioe 
bat  sack  as  dmy  gsanted  him  with  a  veiynMnghand.;  jBuI  when  the 
aaaaabeis  of  conanonitiee  were  perailttod>  to  bear  aims,  and  were  trained 
to  tfas  USB  of  theeo^  this*  in  some  degree  supplied  the  int  defect,  and  gave 
the  caoWB  the  command  of  aiMxly  ef  men,  independent  of  ito  great  vas- 
aaiik  The  afttadnHcot  of  the  cities  to  their  sovereigns,  whom  th^r  receded 
ae  the  fiist  aidlion  of  their  liberties,  and  whom  they  warn  eMjged  to 
aanrt  as  tbe  protectors  of  their  immunities  against  the  demhiesffaig  sniril 
ml  tho  nobles^  conlrftoted somewhat  towards  mmoring^  second  evi^ aiL 
en  amny  ascasisna^  it  psocaied  the  crown  supplies  of  money,  winch  added 
ttew  NSte  to  aftMreiument.y  ^ 

The  aoqiraiino  of  Itbarff  made  such  a  happy  diaage  hi  the  conditioa 
ef  aU  thesoaoibem  of  coaunanitie%  as  roused  them  from  that  kaietioo  mto 
wlick  thpy  had  been  supk  by  the  wretchedkiem  of  their  former  state. 
Thm  spiritef  indostrv revived.  Comineice  became  aoobieccof  attentkm, 
and  bagao  to  flsurfli.  Popdation  incieased.  Independenoe  was  eaiah- 
Miied;  ami  wealth  flowed  into  dties  which  had  loqg  baen  dm  seat  ot 
pafav^  aad  oppaesiion.    Wealth  was  accompanied  by  fii  usadatttmladav 
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€«teiit»tioQ  and  luiuiy :  and  though  the  fonner  was  formal  atid  cumber- 
•ome,  and  the  latter  ineie§;ant,  thej  led  gradualljr  tQ  mater  refinement  in 
manneny  and  in  the  habits  of  life.  Together  with  tnis  iikiproTement  in 
mannent  a  more  regular  species  of  goremment  iand  police  was  introduced. 
As  cities  grew  to  be  more  populous,  and  the  occasions  of  intercourse  amonfc 
men  increased,  statutes  ana  regulations  multiplied  of  course,  and  all  became 
sensible  that  their  common  safetjr  depended  on  observing  them  with  exact* 
neas,  and  on  punisbin^  such  as  violaled  them,  with  promptitude  and  njgoun 
Laws  and  suoordination,  as  well  as  polished  manners,  taking  their  use  in 
cities,  diffused  themselyea  insensibly  through  the  rest  of  the  societf. 

III.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  cities,  having  obtained  personal  fineeckm  and 
municipal  iurisdiction,  soon  acquired  civil  liberty  and  political  power.  It 
was  a  funaamental  prindple  in  the  feudal  sjstem  of  policy,  that  no  free* 
man  could  be  subjected  to  new  laws  or  taxes  unless  by  his  own  consent, 
in  consequeose  of  this,  the  vassals  of  eveiy  baron  wcfre  called  to  his  court, 
in  which  they  establuhed>  b^  mutual  consent,  such  regulations  as  they 
deemed  most  oeneficial  to  tl»ir  small  society,  and  granted  their  8uperi(n« 
sudi  supplies  of  money,  as  vrere  proportioned  to  meir  abilities,  or  to  hit 
wants.  The  barons  themselves,  conformably  to  the  same  maxim,  wen 
admitted  into  the  supreme  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  concurred  with-  the 
soveref^  in  enacting  laws,  or  in  imposing  taxes.  As  the  superior  lord, 
acGordme  to  the  oneinal  plan  of  feudal  policy,  retained  the  direct  im>per^ 
of  those  lands  whidi  he  nanted,  in  temporary  posocsaion,  to  his  TaanJs . 
the  law,  even  after  fieis  became  hereditaiy,  stm  supposed  this  cri^nal 
practice  to  subsist  The  neat  potmcil  of  each  nation,  whether  distin* 
guished  1^  the  name  of  a  Parliament,  a  Diet,  the  Cortes,  or  the  Statesh 
general,  was  composed  entirely  of  such  barons,  and  dignified  ecclesiasCiesy 
as  held  immediately  of  the  crown.  Towns,  whether  situated  within  the 
royal  domain,  or  on  the  lands  of  a  subject,  depended  oris^inally  for  protec- 
tion on  the  lord  of  whom  they  held.  They  had  no  lepT  name,  no  voliti-> 
cal  existence,  which  oould  entitle  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  l^^ative 
assembly,  or  could  give  them  any  authority  there.  Bat  as  soon  as  they 
were  enfranchised,  and  formed  into  bodies  oxporate,  they  became  legal 
and  independent  members  of  the  constitution,  and  acquired  all  the  rirats 
essential  to  fineemen.  Among  these,  the  most  valuable  was,  tbe  privitege 
of  a  decisive  voice  in  enacting  public  laws,  and  granting  national  safaei* 
dies.  It  was  natural  for  cities,  accustomed  to  a  form  of  municipal  eovenn 
ment,  aecordinff  to  which  no  regulation  could  be  established  wimin  the 
community,  ana  no  money  oould  be  raised  but  by  their  own  consent,  to 
claim  this  privilege.  Tlie  wc^th,  the  power,  and  consideration,  which 
they  acquired  on  recovering  their  liberty,  adided  weight  to  their  claim ; 
and  favourable  events  happened,  or  fortunate  conjunctures  occurred,  in  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  facilitated  their  obtahun^  poasessioQ 
of  this  important  right.  In  England,  one  of  the  first  countries  in  which  the 
representatives  of  boroughs  were  admitted  into  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  the  barons  who  took  arms  against  Heniy  III7  [A.  D.  1366]  sum- 
mooed  them  to  attend  parliament^  in  order  to  add  greater  popolarity  to 
their  party,  and  to  strenraen  the  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  n^l 
power*  In  France,  Philip  the  Fair,  a  monarch  no  less  sasacious  tl^n  enter- 
prising, considered  them  as  instruments  which  might  be  employed  with 
equal  advantage  to  extend  the  rojral  preroptive,  to  counterbaJanoe  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  facilitate  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes.  With  these  views,  he  introduced  the  deputies  o«  such  towns  «■ 
were  fonned  into  communities,  into  the  States-eeneral  of  the  nation.*  In 
the  empire,  the  wealth  and  immunities  of  the  unperial  cities  placed  tb/euk 
on  a  level  with  the  most  considerable  members  of  the  dkrmanic  body* 
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CcMiscioos  of  tlieir  own  power  and  dimity,  they  pretended  to  the  priTil^e 
of  fonninp  a  aepaiate  oench  in  the  diet  [A.  D*  1S93] ;  and  made  good 


tnsions.* 


But  in  what  way  soever  the  repreaentatiTefl  of  cities  fiist  gained  a  place 
ID  the  kgiahtore^  that  event  had  great  influence  on  the  fonn  and  genius  of 
government  It  tempered  the  rigour  of  aristocratical  oppression  with  a 
proper  mixture  of  popular  liber^  :  it  secured  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  had  formeriy  no  representatives,  active  and  powenul  guar- 
dians of  their  rights  and  privileges :  it  established  an  intermediate  power 
between  the  king  apd  the  nobles,  to  which  each  had  recourse  alternately, 
and  which  at  some  times  opposed  the  usurpations  of  the  former,  on  other 
occasions  ^cked  the  encroachments  of  the  latter.  As  soon  as  &e  repre- 
sentatives oi  communities  gained  any  decree  of  credit  and  influence  in  the 
legislatare,  the  npirit  of  laws  became  di&rent  from  what  it  had  formerly 
been ;  it  flowed  fi!om  new  principles ;  it  was  directed  towards  new 
objects ;  equality,  order,  the  public  good,  arid  the  redress  of  grievaiK^es, 
were  phrases  ana  ideas  brougnt  into  use,  and  which  grew  to  be  familiar  . 
in  the  statutes  and  Jurisprudence  of  the  European  nations.  Almost  all  the 
efibits  in  &vour  pf  liberty  in  every  country  of  Europe,  have  been  made 
b^  this  new  power  in  the  legi^ature.  In  proportion  as  it  rose  to  consider- 
ation and  influence,  the  severity  of  the  aristocratical  spirit  decreased; 
and  the  privileges  of  die  people  became  gradually  more  extensive,  as 
the  ancient  and  exorbitant  jurisdiction  of  the  nobles  was  abridged  [19]. 

IV.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  havipg  been  declared  free  by  the  chsulers 
of  communities,  tiiat  part  of  the  people  which  resided  in  the  countiy,  and 
was  employed  in  asricultui«,  began  to  recover  liberty  by  enfranchisement. 
During  the  rigour  of  feudal  government,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  the 
great  body  ot  the  lower  people  w^  reduced  to  servitude.  They  were 
slaved  fixed  to  the  soil  which  they  cultivated,  and  together  with  it  were 
trsmslerred  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  by  sale,  or  by  conveyance*  The 
spirit  of  feudal  policy  did  not  favour  the  enfranchisement  of  that  order  of 
men.  It  was  an  established  maxim,  that  no  vassal  could  legally  diminish 
the  value  of  a  fief,  to  the  dietnment  of  the  lord  from  whom  he  had  received 
H.  In  consequence  of  this,  manumission  by  the  authority  of  the  imme- 
diate master  was  not  valid ;  and  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  superior 
loid  of  whom  he  held,  slaves  b^lor^ing  to  the  fief  did  not  acquire  a  com- 
plete right  to  their  liberty.  Thus  it  became  necessaiy  to  ascend  through 
all  the  gradations  of  ieuaal  holding  to  the  king,  the  lord  paramount.!  A 
form  oTproc^dure  so  tedious  and  troublesome,  discoursgea  the  practice  of 
manumission.  Domestic  or  personal  slaves  often  obtained  liberty  fix>m  the 
humanity  or  beneficence  of  their  masters,  to  whom  they  belonged  in  ab- 
solute property.  The  condidon  of  slaves  fixed  to  the  soilj  was  much  more 
unalterable. 

But  the  freedom  and  independence  which  one  part  of  the  people  had 
obtained  by  the  institution  of  communities,  inspired  the  other  with  the 
most  ardent  desire  of  acquiring  the  same  pnvileees ;  and  their  superiors, 
sensible  of  the  various  advantages  which  they  had  derived  from  their , 
former  concessions  to  their  dependents,  were  less  unwilling  to  gratify  them 
by  the  grant  of  new  immunities.  The  enfiranchisement  of  slaves  became 
more  fiiiquent  \^  and  the  monarchs  of  France,  prompted  by  necessity  no 
less  than  by  their  inclination  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  endeavoured 
to  render  it  general  FA.  D.  1315  and  1318j.  Louis  X.  and  Philip  the  Long 
issued  ordinances,  oeclaring,  **  That  as  all  men  were  by  nature  fieeboiiL 
and  as  their  kingdom  was  called  the  kii^dom  of  Franks,  they  determiuea 
that  It  ^ould  be  so  in  reality  as  well  as  m  name ;  therefore  they  appointed 
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that  •ofiranelHi^milti  vbcwUi  1^  gnoM  thRMghout  Ihe  whole  kiwdoiDy 
apon  just  »qd  r^MOQaU^  QoocUticHii.  '*  These  edicts  were  caniea  idIo 
immeoiate  execution  within  the  royal  domain.  The  example  ef  their 
lorereifitty  togethv  with  the  ea^poetatioo  of  oooudevable  wroa  which  they 
might  raise  by  ttus  ezpedieni;*  lea  mamr  of  the  nobles  to  set  their  dependents 
at  nbeity  \  and  senritude  was  graduaQy  abolished  in  almost  evmy  piovinoe 
of  the  Kingdom  f20l.  In  ItaTy»  the  establishment  of  republican  govern- 
ment in  their  great  cities^  the  genius  and  maxims  of  which  were  extremely 
different  iiom  those  of*  the  feudal  policy,  together  with  the  ideas  of  equality, 
which  the  progr&ss  of  commerce  had  rendered  lamiliar,  eradually  iotio- 
duced  the  practice  oif  enfranchising  the  ancient  prtdud  siaTea.  In  some 
provinces  ot  Grermany.  the  persons  who  had  been  sul^ject  to  this  S|fedes  of 
Dondage  were  released ;  in  others,  the  tiffour  of  their  state  wai  mitigated. 
In  £pglandy  as  the  roirit  of  liberty  gaineaeroundi  the  veiy  name  aad  idea 
of.penonal  servituoe,  without  any  formal  interposition  of  the  legislatwe 
to' prohibit  it,  waa^  totally  banishecL 

The  eflbcts  of  such  a  remarkable  chai]g;e  in  toe  condition  of  so  great  a 
part  of  the  neople,  could  not  fail  of  being  considerable  and  exteoBiTe» 
The  Iwisbanaman,  master  of  his  own  industry,  and  secure  of  leapiw  |er 
himself  the  miits  of  his  labour,  became  the  fiim^er  of  the  same  p^Ids 
where  he  had  fomierly  been  compelled  tp  toil  for  the  Benefit  of  anotijer^ 
The  odious  names  of  master  and  of  slave,  the  most  morti^iur  and  da* 
y vessiug  of  aU  distinctions  to  human  nature,  were  abolished*  New  ppos* 
Beets  opened,  and  new  incitements  to  ingenuity  and  enterprise  presented 
themselves  to  those  who  were  emandpated.  The  expectation  of  bettering 
their  fortune,  as  well  as  that  of  raisiQg  thenu(plves  to  a  more  hooJNiFabk 
condition,  concumd  ii^  caUipg  forth  their  activi^  and  genios;  and  a 
numerous  class  oi  men,  who  fonnerly  bad  no  political  existence,  and  were 
emploved  merely  as  instruments  of  labour,,  became  useful  citizens,  and 
contributed  towaurda  augmentiog  the  ibrqe  or  riches  of  the  society  which 
adopted  them  as  members. 

v.  The  various  expedients  which  were  en^Ioyed  m  order  to  introduce 
a  more  r^;ular,  equal,  and  vigorous  administrk^n  of  justice,  contributed 
greatly  towards  the  improvement  of  society.  What  were  the  particular 
modes  of  disi^nsing  justicej  in  their  several  countries,  among  the  various 
barbarous  nations,  which  overran  the  Roman  Emphe,  and  took  possession 
pf  its  different  provinces,  cannot  now  be  determined  with  certamtv.  We 
mav  conclude,  from  the  fcnrm  of  government  established  among  mem,  as 
well  as  from  their  ideas  concernbg  the  nature  of  society,  that  the  authoritj 
of  the  msgistrate  was  extremely  limited^  and  the  independence  of  indi- 
viduals proportional^  great  History  and  records^  as  far  as  these  reach 
back,  justirr  this  cdndusioik  and  represent  the  ideas  and  exeiciae  of 
justice  in  all  the  countries  of^  Europe,  as  little  different  from  those  whidi 
must  take  place  in  the  most  simple  state  of  civil  life.  To  maintain  the 
c^r  and  tranquillity  c^  society  by  the  le^^ular  execution  of  known  laws : 
to  inflict  vengeance  on  crimes  destructive  of  the  peace  and  saiety  of 
Individuals,  by  a  prosecution  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  the  auth<»itjr 
of  the  community ;  to  consider  the  punishment  of  criminals  as  a  public 
example  to  deter  others  from  violating  the  laws ;  were  objects  ofgovem- 
inent  little  understood  in  theoiy,  and  less  r^rded  in  practice.  The  ma* 
gistnte  could  hardly  be  said  to  hdd  the  sword  of  justice ;  it  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  private  persons.  Resentment  was  almost  the  sole  motive  for 
prosecuting^  crimes ;  and  to  gratify  that  passion,  was  considered  as  the 
chief  end  in  punishing  them.  He  who  suffered  the  wroqg,  was  the  on^ 
peraoD  who  had  a  right  to  pursue  the  aggressor,  and  to  exact  or  remit  toe 
pumihfflent*    From  a  system  of  judicialprocedure,  so  crude  and  defective^ 
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that  it  nenoa  W  be  actocehf  oomp^tible  wjth  the  subsiBteiiee  of  ciril 
aocietyy  disorder  aod  anarchy  flowed.  Supefstition  concmred  wMi  tfab 
igDQiaaoe  cooceipiog  the^nature  of  g;oTenmieot,  in  obstructii^  the  adminis 
tratbo  of  Justicey  or  in  rendering^  it  capricioQa  and  unequal.  To  provide 
remedies  lor  these  evils*  so  as  to  give  a  moie  regular  course  to  justice,  was, 
during  several  centuriesy  one  gieat  olgect  dT  political  wisdom.  The 
regulations  for  this  purpose  maj  be  reduced  to  nuee  eeneral  beads :  To 
explain  these,  and  to  point  out  the  ^Banner  in  which  tbey  operated,  is  an 
important  article  in  the  bisttny  of  society  among  the  nations  of  Eurqie. 

1 .  The  fiitt  considerable  step  towards  estaUishmg  an  eq|iial  acfanim'stration 
of  justice,  was  the  abolishmeM  of  the  ligbt  which  individuals  claimed  of 
waging  war  with  each  other,  in  their  own  name^  and  by  their  own  au- 
thor!^. To  repel  injuries,  and  to  rev«q|e  wrongs,  is  no  less  natural  to 
man,  than  to  cultivate  friendship ;  and  while  society  remains  in  its  most 
simple  state,  the  former  is  considered  as  a  personal  nAi  no  less  alienable 
than  the  latter.  Nor  do  men  m  this  situation  deem  that  they^  have  a  title 
to  redress  their  own  wrongs  alone ;  they  are  touched  with  the  in|unes  done 
to  those  with  whom  they  are  connected,  or  in  whose  honour  they  are 
interested,  and  are  no  less  prompt  to  avenge  them.  The-  savage,  how 
imperfectly  soever  be  n^y  comprehend  the  pnncipies  of  politicaJ  uniori^ 
feels  warmly  the  sentiments  d  social  affiectiocL  ana  the  obligations  arising 
from  the  ties  of  blood.  On  the  appearance  of  an  ii^tny  or  affront  dfered 
to  his  family  or  tnbe^  he  kundles  into  ngf*  and  puEBoes  Ihc  authors  of  it 
with  the  keenest  resentment.  He  considers  it  as  cowardly  to  expect 
redress  from  any  arm  but  his  own^  and  as  infamous  to  give  up  to  another 
the  Hgfat  of  determining  what  repaialiod  4ie  should  accept^  or  with  what 
vengeance  he  should  rest  satisfiea* 

The  maxims  and  pactice  of  all  uncivilixed  nations,  with  lespeet  to  Ibe 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  offenders^  particularly  those  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  and  other  barbarians  who  Invaded  the  Roman  Empire,  are  |)ep* 
fectly  conformable  to  these  ideas.*  While  th&^  retained  thev  native  sim- 
plicity of  manoens,  and  continued  to  be  divided  mto  small  tribes  or  societies^ 
the  defects  in  this  in^peifect  system  of  criminal  juriqnudeoce  (if  it  merits 
tiiat  name)  were  less  sensibly  felt.  When  ttiey  came  to  settle  in  the  ex« 
tensive  provinces  which  they  had  conquered,  and  to  fbnn  themselves  into 
great  monarchies ;  when  new  olgects  of  lunbition  presenting  themselvesy' 
mcieased  both  the  number  and  the  violence  of  their  oissensionB ;  they  ooriit 
to  have  adopted  new  maxims  concerning  the  lediese  of  injuiies,  and  to 
have  r^^atecL  by  general  and  equal  laws,  that  which  they  formerly  lefl 
to  be  directed  by  the  caprice  of  private  passion.  But  fierce  and  haughty 
chie/biins,  accustomed  to  avenge  themselves  on  such  as  had  injur^  t£em, 
did  not  think  of  reUoquishing  a  r^ht  which  they  considered  as  a  priviletpe 
of  their  order,  and  a  mark  of  their  independence.  Laws  enforced  by  the 
authoritv  of  princes  and  magfetrates,  who  possessed  little  powM,.Gom- 
mandea  no  great  degree  of  reverence.  The  administration  of  justice  among 
rade  illiterate  people,  was  not  so  accurate,  or  decisive,  or  uniform^  as  to 
induce  men  to  submit  implicitly  to  its  determinations.  Everv^  otfended 
baron  buckled  on  his  armour,  ana  sought  redress  at  the  head  of  nis  vassals. 
His  adversary  met  him  in  like  hostile  array.  Neither  of  them  appealed 
to  impotent  laws,  which  could  afford  them  no  protection.  Neither  of 
tiiem  wouM  submit  points,  m  which  their  honour  and  their  paasieos  were 
warmly  interested,  to  the  slow  determination  of  a  judicial  inouky.  Both 
trustea  to  their  swords  for  the  decision  of  the  contest  The  kindred  and 
dependents  of  the  aggressor,  as  well  as  of  the  defender^  were  involved  in 
the  quairek    They Imd  not  even  the  liberty  of  remaining  neutral.    Such 
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M  refilled  to  act  in  concert  widi  the  party  to  which  Ifaejr  belonged,  weie 
not  only  exposed  to  in&myy  but  subjected  to  leg^l  penalties. 

The  difieieot  kingdomsof  £urope  were  torn  and  affiicted,  during  sereral 
centuries,  by  intestine  wars,  excited  by  prirate  animosities,  and  cairied  on 
with  all  the  rage  natural  to  men  of  fierce  manners,  and  of  violent  passions. 
The  estate  of  every  baron  waf  a  kind  of  independent  territoiy,  disjoined 
ftom  those  ar  >und  it,  and  the  hostilities  between  them  seldom  ceased.  The 
evil  became  so  inveterate  and  deep-rooted,  that  the  /orm  and  laws  ci 


constitution  of  civil  society. 

So  |;ieat  was  the  disorder,  and  such  the  calamities,  which  tiiese  perpetual 
hostilities  occasioned,  that  various  ^flbrts  were  made  to  wrest  from  the 
nobles  this  pernicious  privilege.    It  was  the  interest  of  every  sovereign  to 
abolish  a  practice  which  almost  annihilated  his  authority.^   Chariemagne 
prohibited  it  by  an  express  law,  as  an.  invention  of  the  devil  to  destroy  the 
order  and  happiness  of  society;!  but  the  reign  of  one  monarch,. however 
vi^rous  and  active,  was  too  snort  to  extirpate  a  custom  so  firmly  esta- 
blished.   Instead  ot  enforcing  this  pn^bition,  his  feeble  successors  durst 
venture  on  nothing  mote  than  to  apply  palliatives.    They  declared  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  commence  war  until  he  had  sent  a  formal  defiance 
to  the  kindred  and  dependants  of  his  adversary ;  the^r  ordained  that,  after 
the  commission  of  the  trespass  or  crime  which  ^ve  rise  to  a  priv^ate  War, 
Ibrty  days  must  elapse  before  the  peraon  injured  should  attack  the  vassals 
of  hisaaverBaiy ;  they  enjoined  all  persons  to  suspend  their' private  animo- 
sities, and  to  cease  firom  bqfstilities,  when  the  king  was  engaeed  in  any  war 
against  the  enemies  of  the  nation.    The  church  co-operateS  with  the  civil 
Boagistrate,  and  interposed  its*  authority  in  order  to  extirpate  a  practice  so 
repuenant  to  the  ^uit  of  Christianity.    Various  councils  issued  decrees, 
prohibiting  all  private  wars;    and  denounced  the  heaviest  aiijathemas 
against  such  as  should  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  society,  by  claiming  or 
exercising  that  barbarous  ri^ht.    The  aid  of  religion  was  called  in  to 
combat  and  subdue  the  ferocity  of  the  times.    The  Almighty  was  said  to 
oave  manifested,  by  Tisiotas  and  revelations  to  different  persons,  his  disap- 
probation of  that  spirit  of*  revenge,  whidi  anned  one  part  of  his  creatures 
against  the  other.    Men  were  required,  in  the  name  of  Ood,  to  ^eathe 
their  swords,  and  to  remember  the  sacred  ties  which  united  them  as 
Christians,  and  as  members  of  the  samie  society.    But  this  juncticm  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  though  strengthened  by  every  thing  most  apt 
to  alarm  and  to  overawe  the  credulous  spirit  of  those  ages,  produced  no 
other  effect  than  some  teroporaiy  suspensions  of  hostilities,  and  a  cessation 
from  war  on  certain  days  and  seasons  consecrated  to  the  more  solemn  acts 
of  devotion.    The  nooles  continued  to  assert  this  dam^erous  privilege  , 
they  refused  to  obey  some  of  the  laws  calculated  to  annul  and  circumscribe 
It ;  they  eluded  others ;  they  petitioned ;  they  remonstrated ;  they  stnie- 

§led  for  the  right  of  private  war  as  the  highest  and  most  honourable 
istinctkm  of  their  order.  Even  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  we  find 
Aie  nobles,  in  several  provinces  of  France,  contending  for  their  ancient 
method  of  terminating  their  diflferences  by  the  sword,  in  preference  to  that 
of  submitthi^  them  to  the  decision  of  any  judge.  The  final  abolition 
of  this  practice  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  other  countries  in  which  it  pre- 
vailed,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  force  of  statutes  and  decreeSy 
at  to  the  gradnal  increase  of  die  royal  authori^,  and  to  the  imperceptible 
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pvqgiefls  of  juster  fleotiments  canoenkig  gavemiiienty  ot6ttff  and  public 
secuntT  [aij. 

2.  The  prohibitioQ  of  the  fonn  of  trial  by  judicial  oombaty  was^  another 
coDfliderabte  step  towards  the  introductioD  of  such  regular  goTenunent,  as 
secured  public  carder  and  private  tranquillitr.    As  the  riefat  of  private  war 
left  man  J  of  the  quarrels  aoooDg  individuals  to  be  decided,  like  diose  be- 
tween natlonsy  by  arms ;  the  fonii  of  trial  bj^udicial  combat,  which  was 
established  in  eveiy  country  of  Europe,  banished  equity  from  courts  of 
justice,  and  rendered  chance  or  force  the  arbiter  of  tneir  determinations. 
In  civilized  nations,  all  transactions  of  any  importance  are  concluded  in 
writing.    The  exhibition  of  the  deed  or  instrument  is  full  evidence  of  the 
fact,  smd  ascertains  with  precision  what  each  party  has  (stipulated  to  per* 
ferm     But  among  a  rude  people^  when  the  arts  of  reading  and  wntin|; 
were  such  uncommon  attainments,  that  to  be  master  of  either  entitled  a 
person  to  the  appellation  of  a  clerk  or  learned  man,  scarcely  any  thine 
was  committed  to  writing  but  treaties  between  princes,  their  grants  and 
charters  to  their  subjects,  or  such  transactions  between  private  parties  as 
were  of  extraordinaiy  consequence,  oc  .had  an  extensive  ^fect.     The 
greater  part  of  affairs  in  common  life  and  business  were  earned  on  by 
verbal  contracts  or  promises.    This,  in  many  civil  questions,  not  only  made 
it  difficult  to  bring  proof  sufficient  to  establish  any  claim,  but  encoura^d 
&Isehood  and  fraud,  by  rendering  them  extremely  easy.    Even  in  criminal 
cases,  where  a  paiticular  fact  must  be  ascertained,  or  ,an  accusation  must 
be  disproved,  tne  nature  and  effect  of  legal  evidence  were  littie  undeiv 
stood  oy  barbaiooa  nations.     To  define  with  accuracy  that  species  of 
evidence  which  a  court  had  reason  to  expect :  to  determine  when  it  ought 
to  insist  on  positive  proof,  and  when  it  should  be  satisfied  with  a  proof 
from  circumstances;  to  pompare  the  testimony  of  discordant  witnesses, 
and  to  fix  the  degree  pf  credit  due  to  each ;  were  discussions  too  intricate 
and  subtile  for  me  jurisprudence  of  ignorant  a^es.    In  older  to  avoid 
encumbering  themselves  with  these,  a  moresimpfe  form  of  procedure  was 
introduced  mto  courts  as  well  civil  as  criminal.    In  all  cases  where  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  did  not  furnish  the  clearest  and  most  direct  evidence, 
the  person  accused,  or  he  against  whom  an  action  was  brought,  was  called 
]egall}[,  or  offered  voluntanly,  to  puige  himself  by  oath ;  and  upon  his 
declaring  his  innocence,  he  was  instanUv  acquitted.^    This  absurd  practice 
effectuaUy  screened  guilt  and  fraud  from  detection  and  punishment,  by 
rendering  the  temptation  to  perjury  so  powerful,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
resist  it    The  pernicious  enects  of  it  were  sensibly  felt ;  and  in  order  to 
guard  ag^nst  them,  the  laws  ordained,  that  oaths  should  be  administered 
with  great  solemni^,  and  accompanied  with'  every  circumstance  which 
cou  d  inspire  religious  reverence,  or  superstitious  terror.t    This,  however, 
proved  a  feeble  remedy ;  these  ceremonious  rites  became  familiar,  and 
their  impression  on  the  imagination  gradually  diminished ;  men  who  could 
venture  to  disregard  truth,  were  not  apt  to  startle  at  the  solemnities  of  an 
oath.    Their  observation  of  this,  put  legislators  upon  devisine  a  new  expe- 
dient for  rendering  the  pvrgation  by  oath  more  certain  and  satisfactory. 
They  required  the  person  accused  to  appear  with  a  certain  number  of 
ireemen,  his  neighbours  or  relations,  who  corroborated  the  oath  which  he 
took,  by  swearing  that  they  believed  all  that  he  uttered  to  be  true.    These 
were  called  Cor^purgaion^  and  their  number  varied  according  to  tne  im* 
portance  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  or  the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which 
a  persori  was  chaiged.|    In  some  cases^  the  concurrence  of  no  less  than 
three  hundred  of.  these,  auxiliary,  witnesses  was  requisite  to  acquit  the 
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petsoo  accuaecL*  But  eren  thk  derioe  wtt  fomd  fo  Mf  indfectmL  It 
was  a  point  of  honour  with  eveiy  man  in  Europe,  durifig^  aeveral  a|^iiot 
to  dtttefC  the  chief  oo  whom  he  dependedf  and  to  stend  hf  tfioie  with 
wboorthe  tWt  of  blood  oonnected  htm.  Wboe-ter  then  was  bold  enough 
to  yiolele  the  laws,  was  sure  of  devoted  ftdbeientSy  willinr  to  abet,  and 
eaeer  to  serve  him  io  whatever  manner  he  required.  The  fomeRtj'  of 
cafliiv  compingators  proved  an  apparent,  not  a  reel  security,  aicamst  false- 
hood and  perjuiy ;  and  the  sentences  of  ooorts,  while  they  contniaed  to 
refer  eveiy  point  in  question  to  the  oath  of  the  defendant,  beceme  as 
flagrant^  iDiqmtous>  as  excited  univeisal  iadignaticin  asainst  this  mediod 

of  nroioedare.t 

Sewibie  of  these  defects,  bat  stiaugeis  to  the  menner  of  uiitecting 
dieni,  or  of  introducing  a  more  proper  lorniy  our  aneestois,  as  an  hifeflible 
Boetfaod  of  dlscoverimp  tnithy  ana  oi  gtiarding  against  deception,  eppealed 
Io  Heaven^  aod  refened  eveiy  point  In  dispote  to  be  detenxrinec^  as  they 
tmagined,  by  the  dedsioni  i£  unerring  wisdom  aod  hnMrtial  justice. 
The  peisoo  accused,  in  order  Io  Prove  MS  innoccocey  sttbeutted  to  trki,  Ai 
certam  caaes,  eidier  by  phinmg  bis  am  in  boding  water ;  er  by  Hftiq^  a 
red4(0t  iron  with  bis  naked  nand ;  or  by  wallnng  barefoot  oref  bnnung 
pkmghshAres;  ok  bjr  other  experiments  equally  perilous  and  feousdable 
Onraer  occasioDs,  ne  cbaHenred  bis  accuser  to  fight  him  in  sinrle  combat 
All  theae  various  fonns  of  triu  were  conducied  wi&  nany  devouc  cere^ 
monies ;  the  mimsteis  of  rel%ion  were  emplqjred,  the  AIodEhfy  was  catfled 
upon  to  Bterpose  for  the  maniieslalion  of  gmK,  and  fer  tte  ptotectaon  of 
innocence ;  and  whoever  escaped  unhort,  or  came  off  rietonoos,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  acquitted  by  the  Jndgmnti  if€hd.X 

Amooff  all  the  whiaasical  and  absurd  inslrtutions  which  owe  iMr  exist- 
enoe  to  uie  weakness  of  hnamn  reason,  this,  which  submitted  questious  that 
afected'the  proper^,  the  reputation,  and  the  lives  of  men,  to  tfte  detravd* 
nation  of  chance,  or  of  bodily  strength  and  address,  appears  to  be  tiie  most 
extravagant  and  preposteions*  There  were  drenmstances^  faeweven  wbich 
led  the  nations  of  Europe  to  consider  tbis  equivocal  mode  of  deeidni^  any 
point  in  contest,  as  a  dirsct  appeal  to  Heaven^  and  a  certain  mctliod  of 
discovertnriliwill.  As  men  are  vnabie  to  comprehend  tfte  manner  in  wliich 
the  Almighty  caiiies  on  the  govenment  of  me  unrrene,  by  eiyial^  fixed, 
and  i^eneral  laira,  they  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  in  every  case  which  tlieir 
passions  or  interest  render  hnpoitant  in  their  own  eyes,  the  Supreme  Kuler 
of  aU  oug[ht  visibly  to  display  his  i)ewer  in  vin^catiqg  innocence  and  pun- 
ishing guik.  it  requires  no  mconsiderable  degree  of  science  and  phiroso- 
phy  to  coarect  this  popniat  eiror.  fiul  the  sentiments  prevalent  In  Europe 
aann|[  the  dark  ages,  instead  of  conectine,  streDgtbened  it.  Rel^peo,  tor 
sevesal  centuries,  consisted  chiefly  in  bmevinr  the  lemdaiy  histoiT  df 
tiwse  saints  whom  names  crowd  SHMi  disgrace  tM  RomiMi  calebdar.  The 
febulous  tales  concenunii^  their  miracles,  had  been  (feclxred  authentic  by 
like  bulk  of  popes,  and  the  decrees  of  councih:  they  made  the  great  wab* 
ject  of  the  instroctions  which  ite  clerrf  offered  to  me  peopfe,  and  were 
received  fay  them  with  implicit  credmity  and  admiratkKi.  By  attendiM 
to  these,  men  were  accustomed  to  believe  that  tlie  established  laws  S 
nature  might  be  viobled  on  the  most  irirofans  occasions^  said  were  taixlit 
to  look  latlier  fer  partieula^  and  extraordinary  acts  of  power  under  the 
divine  administiatiQn,  than  to  contemplate  the  regular  progress  aod  execu- 
tion of  a  general  ^mL  One  sepeistition  prepared  the  war  for  another 
and  wimever  belimd  that  the  Supreme  Bemg:  nad  mteipoeea  mlracoioQsi^ 
m  those  trivial  oscassons  mentioned  in  legeiMs,  could  not  but  expect  by 
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MHivcnlinn  la  niiftteitof  fieafter  ioqKstiBce^  when  sdemidlf  refinred  15 
Ub  dcdflioii. 

With  this  flupentitious  i^iraon,  the  nuttial  spirit  of  Earope^  diiriq|^  the 
Briildle  agesy  ooocumd  in  estabJtshiog  the  mode  of  trial  Injudicial  combat 
To  be  radf  to  maintain  with  his  sword  wliateTer  his  Im  had  uttered, 
was  tiie  fint  maxim  of  honour  with  cyeiy  gentieman.  To  assert  tibeir 
own  rij^ts  hj  kaot  of  arms,  to  inflict  veogeance  on  those  who  hi^  injured 
or  affionted  them,  were  the  distinction  and  jnride  of  hig^-epiritecl  nobles. 
The  Ibm  of  trial  hj  combat  coinciding  with  this  maxim,  Aittered  and  » 
mtified  lfae»  paasioos.  £rer|r  man  was  the  guardian  of  his  own 
boDouT,  and  of  his  own  liiii ;  the  justice  of  his  cause,  as  well  as  his  ^tore 
leputation,  depended  on  his  own  courage  and  pioweas.  This  mode  of 
decision  was  considered,  accordingly,  as  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  wise 
policy ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced,,  all  the  forms  of  trial  by  fire  or 
water,  and  other  superstitious  experiments,  fell  into  disuse,  or  were  em- 
played  only  in  controvetsies  between  persons  of  inferior  rai^»  A&  it  was 
fbe  privilege  of  a  gendeman  to  claim  the  trial  by  combat,  it  was  quickly 
autfaoraed  orer  aO  Europe,  and  received  in  evety  counUy  with  equal 
satiiiactioo.  Not  only  questions  concerning  uik^ertain  or  contested  facts, 
but  cenefai  and  abstract  points  in  law,  were  determined  hj^  the  issue  of  a 
eomEnt ;  and  the  latter  was 'deemed  a  method  of  discovering  tnitb-  mora 
liberal,  as  weU  as  more  satisfactory,  than  that  by  investigation^and  argument 
Not  oidy  mieht  parties,  whose  minds  were  exasperated  by  the  eagmess 
and  ttie  hosmity  of  opposition,  deff  their  antagomsts,  and  require  nim  to 
make  good  his  chaige^  or  to  j^rove  his  innocenpe  with  bis  sword ;  but 
witaesse*  who  had  no  mterest  m  the  issue  of  the  qucfstioo,  though  called 
Id  declare  the  troth  by  laws  which  Oqght  to  have  afrorded  them  protection, 
were  eaiiaily  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  challei)ge,  and  equally  bound  to 
aaaeit  me  veracny  of  their  evid^ce  by  dint  of  arms.  To  complete  the 
abamdities  of  this  military  jurisprudence,  even  the  charecter  of  a  judge 
was  not  sacred  irom  its  violence.  Any  one  of  the  parties  might  intenvpt  ' 
a  jod^  wImd  about  to  deliver  his  opinion ;  might  accuse  him  of  iniquity 
and  eomption  in  the  most  reproachful  terms,  and  tfarowioe  down  the 
nondet,  might  challen^  bim  to  defend  his  integrity  in  the  fiela ;  nor  could 
Se,'withoat  inikny,  renise  to  accept  the  defiance,  or  decline  to  enter  the 
liste  against  such  an  adversary. 

Tliui  the  form  of  trial  by  combat,  like  other  abuses,  spread  gradually, 
snd  extended  lo  all  persons,  and  almost  to  all  cases.  Ecciesiasdcs,  women, 
nuBoo,  saperannoated  and  infirm  persons,  who  could  not  with  decency  or 
JQsdce  be  compelled  to  take  arms,  or  to  main^aih  ..^ir  own  cause,  were 
oblf;ed  to  produce  champions,  who  offered  fiom  affisction,  or  were  engaged 
by  rewards^  to  fight  their  battles.  The  solemtiities  c^  a  judicial  combat 
were  eiidi  as  were  natural' in  an  action,  which  was  considered  both^  as  a 
formal  appeal  to'God,'and  as  the  hnal  decision  of  questions  of  the  highest 
mtxnent  Every  circumstance  relating  to  them  was  regulated  by  the  edicts 
of  princes,  and  explained  in  the  comments  of  lawyers,  with  a  minute  and 
even  taperstitious  accuracy.  Skill  in  these  laws  and  r^hts  was  fivquently 
the  ofily  ecience  of  which  Wariike  nobles  boasted,  or  which  they  were 
ambitious  to  attain.* 

By  this  barbarous  custom,  the  natural  course  of  proceeding,  both  in  civil 
ttid  criminal  quesdons,  was  entirely  perrerted.  Force  usurped  the  place  of 
eji«ky  in  eomts  of  ju^cature,  andjustice  was  banished  from  her  proper  man 
sioii.  ENsoieniment,  learning,  integrity,  were  qualities  less  necessary  to  a 
jwtoe,  fbask  bodily  strength  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms.  Dariqg  couraee, 
aaff  aapeiior  vifoor  otaddvess,  were  of  more  moment  towards  secnrhig  . 
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tbe  favoumble  isiue  of  a  suit^  than  die  eqnitf  of  a  cause,  ortfae  clearaeA 
of  the  evidence.  Mei^  of  coune,  appbed  themaelTes  to  cultivate  the 
talenfs  which  they  found  to  be  of  greatest  utility*  As  stren^  of  body  and 
address  in  anns  were  no  less  requisite  in  tluose  lists  wmch  tliey  were 
obl^d  to  enter  in  defence  of  their  private  nghts,  than  in  the  field  of 
battle,  where  they  met  the  enemies  of  their  country,  it  became  the  jpeat 
object  of  their  education,  as  well  as  the  chief  employment  of  litet  to 
acquire  these  martial  accomplishments.  The  administratioD  of  justice, 
instead  of  accustoming  men  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  equity,  or  to  reverence 
tbe  decisions  of  law,  added  to  tbe  ferocity  of  their  manners,  and  taught 
them  to  consider  force  as  the  great  arbiter  of  riffht  and  wroQg. 

These  penicious  e£fects  of  the  trial  by  combat  were  so  obvious,  tba 
they  did  not  altogether  escape  the  view  of  the  unobserving  age  io  whicfc 
it  was  introduced.  The  cleigy^  from  the  beg^inning,  remonstrated  ^insc 
it  as  repittpaM  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  subversive  of  Justice 
and  order.*  But  the  maxims  and  passions  which  favoured  it,  had  taken 
such  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  that  they  disregarded  admooitioiis  and 
censures,  which,  on  other  occasions,  would  have  struck  them  with  tenor. 
The  evil  was  too  great  and  inveterate  to  yield  to  that  remedy,  and  cod- 
tinuing  to  increase,  tbMS  civil  power  at  length  found  it  necessary  to  inter- 
pose. Conscious,  however,  of  their  own  limited  authority,  monaichs 
proceeded  with  caution,  and  their  first  attempts  to  restrain,  or  to  set  any 
bounds  to  this  practice^  were  extremely  feeble.  One  of  the  eariiest 
restrictions  of  this  practice  which  occurs  tn  the  histoiy  of  £un>pe,  is  that 
of  Heniy  I.  of  En^and.  It  extended  uo  farther  than  to  prohibit  the  trial 
W  combat  in  questions  concerning  proper^  of  small  value.t  Louis  VII.  of 
France  imitated  his  example,  sSA  issuea  an  edict  to  the  same  effect^ 
St.  Louis,  whose  ideas  as  a  le^slator  were  far  superior  to  those  of  his  age, 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  perfect  jurisprudence,  and  to  substitute 
the  trial  by  evidence,  in  place  of  that  by  combat.  But  his  renilations, 
with  respect  to  this,  were  confined  to  his  own  domains ;  for  me  great 
vassals  ot  tbe  crown  possessed  such  independent  authority,  and  were  so 
fondly  attached  to  the  ancient  practice,  that  he  had  not  power  to  extend 
it  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Some  barons  voluntarily  adopted  his  regulations. 
The  spirit  of  courts  of  justice  became  averse  to  the  mode  of  decision  by 
combat,  and  discouraged  it  on  every  occasion.  The  nobles,  nevertheless, 
thought  it  so  honourable  to  depend  for  the  security  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes  on  their  own  courage  alone,  and  contended  with  so  much  vehemence 
lor  the  preservation  of  this  favourite  privilege  of  their  onier,  that  the  sue* 
cessors  of  St.  Louis,  unable  to  oppose,  and  afraid  of  offending  such  powerful 
•utfjects,  were  obliged  not  ODiy  to  tolerate,  but  to  authorize  the  practice 
which  he  had  attempted  to  aboUsh.§  In  other  countries  of  Europe,  efibrta 
e<}ually  zealous  were  employed  to  maintain  the  established  custom ;  and 
similar  concessions  were  extorted  from  their  respective  sovereigns.  It 
continued,  however,  to  be  an  olgect  of  policy  with  every  monarch  of 
abilities  or  vigour  to  explode  the  trial  by  combat ;  and  various  edicts  were 
issued  for  this  purposes  But  the  observation  which  was  made  concemiiig 
the  right  of  private  war,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  mode  of  trial  under 
review.  No  custom,  how  absura  soever  it  may  be,  if  it  has .  subsisted 
loD^,  or  derives  its  force  fix>m  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  the  an  in 
which  it  prevails,  was  ever  abolished  by  tbe  bare  promulgation  o/laws 
and  statutes.    The  sentiments  of  the  people  must  change,  or  some  new 

Sower,  sufficient  to  counteract  the  prevalent  custom,' must  be  mtroduced. 
uch  a  chanee  accordingly  took  place  in  Europe,  as  science  gradually 
increased,  and  society  advanced  towards  more  perfect  order.    In  propor* 

•  DaCaQfeOloMr,  toc  DwOwr,  yoI.  U.  p.  1075.  ,     t  Brand lta«t  te  VlelK  v«l.  tt 
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tkn  M  the  prengative  ct  princes  extended,  and  caine  to  acquire  new 
feroe,  a  power,  interested  in  suppressing  eyeiYpractioe  faVouraole  to  the 
indepenoedce  of  the  nobles,  was  introduced.  The  strugrte,  nerertheless, 
subsisted  for  several  centuries ;  sometimes  the  new  reguuitions  and  ideas 
seemed  to  Bain  ground ;  sometimes  ancient  habits  recurred :  and  though^ 
apoo  the  wnole,  the  trial  by  combat  went  more  and  mote  into  disuse,  yet 
instances  of  it  occur,  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  m  the  histoiy  both 
of  France  and  of  England.  ,In  proportion  as  it  declined*  the  regular 
administration  of  justice  was  restored,  the  proceedings  of  courts  were 
directed  by  known  laws,  the  study  of  these  became  an  c^iect  of  attention 
to Judges»  and  the  people  of  £urope  advanced  &st  towards  ciTility,  when 
this  great  cause  of  the  ferocity  of  their  manners  was  removed  [22j. 

3.  By  authorizing  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the  barons  to 
those  of  the  king,  and  subjecting  the  decisions  of  the  former  to  the  review 
of  the  latter,  a  new  step,  not  less  considerable  than  those  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  was  taken  towards  establishiBe  the  regular,  consistent, 
and  vigorous  admlnistratioi[)  of  justice.    Among  all  the  encroachments  of 
the  feudal  nobles  on  the  prerogative  of  their  monarchs,  their  usurping  the 
administration  of  justice  wiih  supreme  authority,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
causes,  within  the  precinct&of  their  own  estates,  was  the  most  singular. 
In  other  nations,  subjects  have  contended  with  their  soveraigps,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  extend  their  own  power  and  privileges ;  but  in  the  histoiy 
of  their  struggles  and  pretensions,  we  discover  nothing  similar  to  this  right 
which  the  feudal  barons  claimed  and  obtained.    It  must  have  been  some- 
thii^  peculiar  in  their  genius  and  manners  that  suggested  this  idea,  and 
prompted,  them  to  insist  on  such  a  claim.    Among  the  rude  people  who 
conquered  the  various  provinces  of  the  Roman  £mpirey  and  established 
new  kingdoms  there,  the  passion  of  resentment}  too  impetuous  to  bear 
control,  was  permitted  to  remain  almost  unrestrained  by  the  authority  of 
laws.    The  penon  ojfended,  as  has  been  observed,  retained  not  only  the 
light  of  prosecuting,  but  of  punisbine  his  adversary.    To  him  it  belonged 
to  inflict  such  vengeance  as  satiated  his  ras[e,  or  to  accept  of  such  satisfac- 
tkm  as  appeased  it.    But  while  fierce  barbarians  continued  to  be  the  sole 
judges  in  their  own  cause,  their  enmities  were  implacable  and  iminortal ; 
they  set  no  bounds  either  to  the  degree  of  their  vengeance,  or  to  the  dura- 
tion of  their  resentment.    The  excesses  which  this  occasioned,  proved  so 
destructive  of  peace  and  order  in  society,  as  to  render  it  necessaiy  to  devise 
some  remedy.    At  first,  recourse  was  had  to  arbitrators,  who  by  perauasion 
or  entreaty  prevailed  on  the  party  offended  to  accept  of  a  fine  or  composi- 
tion from  the  aggressor,  and  to  atov  all  farther  prosecution,    fiut  as  sub- 
mission to  ]>ersons  wbo  bad  no  legal  or  maipsterial  authority  was  altogether 
voluntary,  it  became  necessaiy  to  establish  judges,  with  power  suincient 
to  enforce  their  own  decisions.    The  leader  whom  they  were  accustomed 
to  follow  and  to  obey,  whose  courage  they  respected,  and  in  whose  integrity 
they  placed  confidence,  was  the  perscm  to  whom  a  martial  people  naturally 
committed  this  important  prerogative.    Every  chieftain  was  the  commander 
of  his  tribe  in  war,  and  their  ju4ge  in  peace.    £verv  baron  led  his  vassals 
to  the  field,  and  administered  j  ustice  to  tnem  in  his  hafl.  Their  high-spirited 
dejpendants  would  not  have  recognised  any  other  af^thority,  or  have  sub- 
nutted  to  any  other  jurisdiction.    J^ut  in  times  of  turbulence  and  violence, 
the  exercise  of  this  new  function  was  attended  not  only  with  trouble,  but 
with  danger.    No  person  could  assume  the  character  of  a  judge,  if  he  did 
not  possess  power  su£Bcient  to  protect  the  one  party  from  the  violence  of 
pivate  revenge,  and  to  compel  the  other  to  accept  of  suck  reparation  as 
ne  eipomed.    In  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  this  office 
required,  judges,  besides  the  fine  which  they  appointed  to  be  paid  as  a 
compensatioo  to  the  person  or  family  who  had  been  injured,  levied  an 
addidoml  sum  as  a  recompense  for  their  own  labour ;  and.  in  all  the  feudal 
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kingdcyms  tte  latler  was  not  only  z»  precisely  aflcertaint^  but  as  rq^ulaiff 
etkcted)  aa  the  former. 

Thus,  bribe  natunJoperatioii  of  circumiCances  rieooliar  to  tbe  maaiMn 
or  political  state  of  tbe  feudal  oatioaH  separate  and  toititorial  jurisdictioiia 
came  not  only  to  be  eetabUsbed  in  ereiy  KiDefdo^y  but  were  eatabiisbed  in 
sucb  a  way.  tbat  tbe  bUerest  of  the  barooB  eoocurred  with  tbeir  ambition 
Id  mainUimnr  and  exteqdiiv  tbem.  It  was  not  merdj  a  pointof  booour 
-with  tbe  feu£d  nobles  to  atspeose  justice  to  their  va^ab ;  bilt  from  the 
exeicise  of  that  power  arose  one  capital  branch  of  then:  revenue ;  and  the 
emolumentB  of  tbeir  courts  were  firequently  tbe  main  support  of  their  d%ntty. 
It  was  with  infinite  leal  ttiat  they  asserted  and  defem^  this  hi^  priW- 
lege  of  the  v  order.  By  this  institutioOy  boweveri  eveiy  kingdom  in  Eun»e 
was  split  into  as  many  separate  principalities  as  it  epnteined  powet&il 
barons.  Their  vassals,  whether  in  i>eace  or  in  war,  were  hardlysensihle 
of  any  autboril^i  but  that  of  their  immediate  superior  Icid.  They  feh 
themselves  subject  to  no  odier  command.  They  were  amenable  to  no 
other  jnrisdictioD.  The  ties  which  Imked  together  these  smaller  confede- 
racies beoune  cbse  and  firm ;  te  bonds  of  public  uniop  relaxed,  or  were 
dissolved.  The  nobles  strained  their  invention  in  devising^  relations 
which  tended  to  ascertain  and  perpetuate  this  distinction.    Int)rder  to 

Sard  agaast  mtf  appearance  of  subordination  in  their  courts  to  those  ot 
» crowot  tfa^  lrequehll](  constrained  their  monarchs  to  prohibit  tbe  ro^ 
judges  from  enteripg  theur  territeries,  or  from  claiming  any  jurisdiction 
the^ ;  and  if^  either  through  mistake,  or  from  the  spiiit  of  encroacbmeiA, 
any  royai  judge  ventured  to  extend  his  authority  to  the  vassals  of  a  baron, 
they  might  pliad  tlMir.  right  of  exemptiony  and  the  k)fd  of  whom  they"  held 
could  not  only  rescue  them  out  of  his  hands,  but  was  entitled  to  legal 
leparatioo  for  the  injury  and  affiobt  offered  to  him»  The  jurisdictian  of 
tbe  royal  juikes  seareely  reached  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  kinr'i 
demesnes,  ustead  of  a  rsgulargradiatioo  of  courts,  aU  acknowledgiiig  me 
authority  of  the  same  general  laws,  and  loolditf^^up  to  these  asihe  rades 
of  their  decisions,  there  were  in  eveiy  feudal  kingdom  a  number  ofinde^ 
pendent  tribunal^  the  proceedings  of  which  were  directed  by  local  cus- 
toms and  contmdictoiy  forms.  Tfae^  collision  of  jurisdiction  among  these 
diftrent  courts  often  retarded  the  execution  of  iivtioe.  The  variety  and 
oaprioe  of  their  modes  of  procedure  must  have  for  ever  kq>t  the  adminis- 
tralion  of  it  from  attainiqg  ady  degi^e  of  uniformity  or  permction. 

All  the  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  these  encroachments  on  tbeir  juris* 
diction,  and  bore  tbem  with  impatience.  But  the  usurpations  ef  the  nobles 
were  so  firmly  esti^lished,  and  the  danger  of  endeavouring  to  overturn 
them  by  ooen  force  was  so  manifest,  tbat  kings  were  obliged  to  remain 
satisfied  with  attempts  to  undeimine  them,  various  expedients,  were 
employed  for  diis  purpose  ^  each  of  which  merits  attention  as  they  mark 
the  progress  of  law  and  equity  in  the  several  kingdoms  ot  Europe.  At  first, 
princes  endeavoured  to  circumscribe  the  juriraiction  of  the  barons,  by 
contending  that  th^  ouglit  to  take  cognixance  onlv  of  smaller  offisnces, 
reserving  those  of  jrreater  moqient,  uncfer  the  appellation  of  Pfeos  of  the 
GnouM,  and  Rowd  Cowsts,  Co  be  tried  in  the  kinrs  courts*  This,bowever, 
affiicted  6nly  file  barons  of  Inferior  note;  tbe  more  M>weifol  nobles 
scorned  such  a  distinction,  and  not  only  claimed  unlimitea  jurisdiction^  but 
obliged  their  sovereigns  to  giant  them  charters,  conveying  or  recognising 
diis  privilege  in  the  most  amjde  form.  The  attempt,  neverthems,  was 
productive  of  some  good  consequences,  and  paved  tho  way  for  more. 
It  turned  the  attention  of  men  towards  a  jurisdSctien  distinct  mm  that  of 
the  baron  whose  vassals  they  were ;  it  accustomed  them  to  the  pretensions 
of  superiority  which  the  crown  claimed  over  territorial  jndgea ;  and  t^joght 
tbem,  when  oppressed  by  their  dwn  superior  lord,  to  Irac  op  to  tbeir 
sovereijgn  as  their  protector.  This  facilitated  the  introduction  ol  appeals, 
by  which  princes  brought  the  decisions  of  the  oevens'  courts  unoer  the 
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nview  of  the  rml  juckes.    WhOetrial  hy  combat  sabrafeed  jo  fall  rigoWf 
no  point  decidea  accordiiie  to  that  mode  could  be  brought  under  the  review 
of  another  court,    it  bad  ocen  refened  to  the  judgment  of  God ;  the  Issue 
of  battle  had  deckled  his  will :  and  it  would  have  been  impious  to  have 
called  in  question  the  equity  ot  the  divine  decision.    But  as  soon  as  tibe 
barbaious  custom  began  to  hh  into  disuse,  prinoea  enooanced  the  vassals 
of  the  baiDns  to  sue  ibr  vedreflb  by  appeajing  to  the  rayu  courts.    The 
progress  of  this  practlee,  however,  was  slow  and  gradual.    The  fint 
instances  of  appeals  were  on  account  of  ike  delay  or  r^iual  efjuttUe  in 
the  baioo's  court :  and  as  tfaeee  weretsountenanced  Irv  the  ideas  of  sub- 
ordinatioo  in  the  Mudal  constitution,  the  nobles  allowed  them  to  be  •intro- 
duced wit>iout  much  op^ioaition.    But  when  these  were  followed  by 
appeals  on  account  of  f^  tnttui^  or  motn^  of(kt  eenteneef  the  noUes  then 
began  to  be  sensible,  that  it  this  innovation  oecame  generu,  the  shadow  of 
power  alone  would  remain  in  their  hands,  and  all  r^  authority  and  juiii- 
dictioo  would  centre  in4hoae  courts  which  possessed  the  right  of  review. 
They  instantly  took  the  alarm,  remonstrated  against  the  encroachment,  and 
contended  boldly  for  their  ancient  privileges.    But  the  monarchs  in  the 
diflevent  kingdoms  of  Europe  pursued  their  plan  with  steadiness  and  pru- 
dence.   Thou^  forced  to  suspend  their  operations  on  some  occasions,  and 
seemiglv  to  yield  when  air^  formidable  confederacy  of  theb  vassals  united 
against  them,  they  resumecf  their  measures  at  soon  as  they  observed  the 
noblea  to  be  remiss  or  feeble,  and  pushed  them  with  vigour.    They 
appointed  the  royal  courts,  which  originally  were  ambulatory,  and  irregular 
wtth  respect  to  their  times  of  meeting,  to  be  held  in  a  fixed  place,  and  at 
stated  seasons.    They  were  solicitous  to  name  judges  of  more  distinguished 
abilities  than  such  as  usualty  presided  in  the  courts  of  the  barons.    They 
added  dignity  to  their  character,  and  splendour  to  their  assemblies.    Their 
laboured  to  render  their  forms  regular  and  their  decrees  consistent.    Sucn 
judicatories  became,  of  course,  the  objects  of  public  confidence  as  well  as 
veneration.    The  people,  relinquishing  tbe  partial  tribunals  of  their  lord^ 
were  eager  to  bring  eveir  subject  of  contest  under  the  more  ei^ual  and 
discerning  eye  of  those  whom  their  sovereign  had  chosen  to  give  judgment 
m  his  name.    Thus  kings  became  once  more  the  heads  of  iSe  community, 
and  the  dispensers  of  justice  to  their  subjects.    Tbe  barons,  in  some  kiiig- 
dotts,  ceased  to  exercise  their  right  of  jurisdiction,  because  it  sunk  into 
cootempi ;  in  others,  it  was  circumscribed  by  such  regulations  as  rendered 
it  innocent,  or  it  was  entirely  abolished  by  express  statutes    Thus  the 
administration  of  justice  taking  its  rise  from  one  source,  and  foflowipg  one 
dhectioo,  held  its  couiae  in  every  state  with  more  unhbrmity,  and  with 
greater  force  [S3]. 

VI.  The  forms  and  maxims  of  the  canon  law,  vrhicfa  were  become 
universally  respectable  from  their  authority  in  the  si)iritual  courts,  con* 
trilNited  not  a  little  towards  those  improvemehts  in  jurisprudence  which  I 
have  enumerated.  If  we  consider  the  canon  law  political^,  and  view  it 
either  as  a  system  framed  on  purpose  to  assist  ue  derey  in  usurping 

Cen  and  jurisdiction  no  less  repugnant  to  tbe  nature  of  their  fiinction, 
inconsistent  with  tbe  order  of  government}  or  as  the  chief  instnr- 
nent  in  establishing  the  dominion  of  the  popes,  which  shook  the  throne,  and 
endangered  the  liberties  of  eveiy  kingdom  m  wope,  we  must  pronounce  it 
one  utthe  most  formidable  engines  ever  formed  against  the  happiness  of  civil 
society.  But  if  we  contemplate  it  merely  iS  a  code  of  laws  respecthig  the 
rights  and  properljr  of  individuals,  and  att«tod  onlrto  the  civil  effects  of  its 
decisions  ooncermng  these,  it  will  appe^^  in  a  di%rent,  and  a  much  mora 
favourable  light.  U)  ages  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  the  ministers  of  reli* 
gioa  are  the  objects  of  superstitious  v^ieration.  When  the  barbarians  who 
oveiran  tiie  Roman  Empire  first  epibraced  the  Christian  faith,  ^t  fonr 
tfieclergTm  possession  of  consid^ble  power ;  and  they  natuid^  tnu» 
Vol.  ll.- 
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.  lerred  to  those  new  guides  the  profound  submission  and  reference  wfaicii 
they  were  accustomed  to  yield  to  the  prtests  of  that  religion  which  thej 
bad  fctsaken.  They  deemed  their  peraons  to  be  equally  sacred  with  tfaev 
function ;  and  woula  have  considered  it  as  impious  to  subject  them  to  the 
profane  juriadiction  of  the  laity.  The  cleigy  were  not  blind  to  these 
adyairtages  which  the  weakness  of  mankind  amirded  them.  They  estab- 
lished courts  in  which  eveiy  question  telalCing  to  their  own  character,  their 
function,  or  their  property,  was  tried.  They  i^ded  and  obtained  an 
almost  total  exemption  from  the  authority  of  civu  judges.  Upon  different 
pretextSi  and  by  a  multiplicity  of  artifices,  they  communicated  this  priviJ^e 
to  so  many  posons,  and  extended  their  junsdiction  to  such  a  variety  of 
cases,  that  me  mater  part  of  those  affairs  which  gave  rise  to  contest  and 
litkratico,  was  drawn  under  the  co^izance  of  the  spiritual  courts. 

Sut,  in  order  to  dispose  the  laity  to  suffer  these  usurpations  without 
murmur  or  (^poeitioo,  it  was'  necessary  to  convince  them,  that  the  admi* 
nistratioQ  of  justice  would  be  rendered  more  perfect  by  the  establishment 
of  this  new  jurisdiction.  This  was  not  a  difficult  undertaking  at  that 
period,  when  ecclesiastics  carried  on  their  encroachments  with  the  greatest 
success.  '  That  scanty  portion  of  science  which  served  to  ffuide  men  in 
the  ages  of  darkness,  was  almost  ootirely  engrossed  by  the  deigy.  They 
alone  were  accustomed  to  read,  to  inquire,  and  to  reason.  Whatever 
knowledge  of  ancient  iurisprudence  had  bieen  preserved,  either  by  traditioiiy 
or  in  Sucn  books  as  had  escaped  the  destructive  lage  of  barbarians,  was 
possessed  by  them.  Upon  tne  maxims  of  that  excellent  s^^tem,  they 
founded  a  code  of  laws  consonant  to  the  great  principles  of  equity.  Being 
directed  by  fixed  and  known  rules,  the  forms  of  tbeur  courts  were  ascer- 
tained, and  their  decisions  became  unifoim  and  consistent.  Nor  did  they 
want  authority  sufficient  to  enforce  their  sentences.  Excommunication  and 
other  ecclesiastical  censures,  were  punishments  nrare  formidi^le  than  atny 
that  civil  judges  coeld  inflict  in  support  of  their  decrees. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  should  become 
such  an  object  of  admiration  and  respect,  that  exemption  from  civil  juris- 
diction  was  courted  as  a  privilege,  and  conferred  as  a  reward.  It  is  not 
surprisiqg,  that,  even  to  rude  people,  the  maxims  of  the  canon  law  should 
ap^ar  more  equal  and  just  than  those  of  the  ill-digested  jurisprudence 
which  directed  all  proceedings  in  civil  courts.  According  to  the  latter, 
the  differeeces  between  contending  barons  were  .tenninated,  as  in  a  state 
of  nature,  by  the  sword ;  accordiqff  to  the  foimer,  eveiy  matter  was  sub- 
jected to  the  decision  of  laws,  loe  one,  by  pennitting  judicial  combati, 
left  chance  and  £brce  to  be  arbiters  of  right  or  wrong,  of  truth  or  falsehood ; 
the  other  passed  judgment  with  respect  to  these,  by  the  maxims  of  equitj^ 
and  the  testimony  ot  witnesses.  Any  errcM'  or  iniouity  in  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  a  baxon  to  whom  feudal  jurisdiction  belonged,  was  inemediaJ, 
because,  originally  it  was  sulgect  to  the  review  of  no~  superior  tribunal : 
the  ecclesiastical  law  established  a  regular  gradation  of  courts,  throv^  all 
which  a  cause  miehl  be  carried  by  appeal,  until  it  was  determined  by 
that  authcHritf  which  was  held  to  be  supreme  in  the  church.    Thus  the 

Ssnius  and  principles  of  the  canon  law  prepared  men  for  approving  thoee 
ree  great  alterations  in  (be  feudal  jurispruaence  which  1  have  mentioDed* 
But  it  was  not  with  respea  to  these  points  alone  that  the  canon  law  si^^ 
gested  improvemaits  beneficial  to  society.  Many  of  the  regulatkxis,  now 
deemed  the  bairiers  of  per&onal  security,  or  the  safq^rds  of  private 
propertjr,  are  contrary  to  the  soirit,  and  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  the 
civfl  jurisprudence  known  m  Eirope  during  several  centuries,  and  were 
(•orrowed  from  the  rules  and  pnctice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  By 
observing  the  wisdom  and  eqm^  af  the  decisions  in  these  courts,  mea 
began  to  perceive  the  necessity  eithei  of  desertii^  the  martial  tribunals  of 
the  barons,  or  of  attemotiqBp  to  refonn  \hem  [24]. 
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VII.  The  revival  of  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Roman  law 
eo-opeiaied  with  the  causes  which  I  have  mentioned*  in  introducii^  more 
Just  and  liberal  ideas  cpnceraipg  the  nature  o^  ^reinmenty  and  the  admi« 
nistration  of  justice.  Amoi^  tte  calamities  which  tl^  deTastations  of  the 
barbarians*  who  broke  in  upon  the  empire,  brouriit  upon  mankind,  one  oC 
the  neatest  was  dieir  overturning  the  system  <^  Roman  juilspiudence,  the 
noblest  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  tluit  great  people,  ionned  to  subdue 
and  to  goven  the  worid*  The  laws  and  regulations  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity were  altogether  repugnant  to  the  mannen  and  ideas  of  these  fierce 
invadeis.  They  had  respect  to  olgects  of  which  a  rude  people  had  no 
conception ;  ana  were  adapted  to  a  state  of  societj  with  wnich  they  were 
entirely  unacquainted:  For  this  reason,  wherever  they  settled,  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  soon  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  lay  buried  for  some  centuries 
under  the  load  of  those  institutions  which  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  dkr- 
nified  with  the  name  of  laws.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelffli 
oentufy,a  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  was  accidentally  discovered  in  Italy 
By  that  time,  the  state  of  society  was  so  &r  advanced,  and  the  ideas  of 
men  so  much  enlaiged  and  iii.proved  b^  the  occurrences  of  several  oeoh 
tunes,  during  which  they  had  continued  in  political  union,  that  they  were 
strack  with  admiration  of  a  system  which  their  ancestors  could  not  com- 
prehend. Though  they  had  not  hitherto  attained  such  a  degree  of  refine* 
ment,  as  to  acquire  from  the  ancients  a  relish  for  true  philosophy  or  specu* 
lative  science  ;  thoc^  they  were  still  insensible,  in  a  great  decree,  to  the 
beau^  and  elegance  of  classical  composition ;  they  were  sufficienUy  qualified 
to  ju4ge  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  their  system  of  laws,  in  which  the 
many  points  most  interesting  to  mankind  were  settled  with  disoernmenty 
precision,  and  equitjr.  All  men  of  letters  studied  this  new  science  with 
eagerness ;  and  vnthin  a  few  years  after  the  discoveiy  of  the  Pandects, 
professors  of  civil  law  were  appointed,  who  taught  m  publicly  in  most 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  eflecti  of  having  such  an  excellent  model  to  study  and  to  imitate 
were  immediately  perceived.  Men,  as  soon  as  they  were  acquainted  with 
fixed  and  general  laws,  perceived  the  advantage  of  them»  and  became 
impatient  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  forms  by  which  Judges  should 
r^;u]ate  their  decisions.  Such  was  the  ardour  with  which  they  canned  on 
an  undertaking  of  so  great  importance  to  society,  that,  before  the  dose  of 
the  twelfth  centuiy,  the  feudal  law  was  reduced  into  a  regular  system ;  the 
code  of  canon  law  was  enlaiged  and  methodised ;  and  the  loose  uncertain 
customs  of  different  provinces  or  kingdoms  were  collected  and  aiA^ged 
with  an  order  and  accuracy  acquired  fiom  the  knowledge  of  Roman  juris- 
imidence.  In  some  countries  of  Europe  the  Roman  law  was  adopted  se 
subeidiaiy  to  their  own  municipal  law ;  and  all  cases  to  which  the  latter  did 
not  extend,  were  decided  according  to  the  principles  of  the  foimer.  In 
others,  the  maxims  as  well  ss  Ibrms  of  Roman  jurisprudence  mingled  im 
perceptibly  with  the  laws  of  the  countiy.  and  bad  a  poweiful,  thwigh  less 
sensible,  influence,  in  improving  and  perfecting  them  [25|. 

These  various  improvements  In  the  system  of  juriqprudencey  and  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  occasioned  a  chang^e  in  mannersi  of  great  importaooe, 
and  of  extensive  ^ect.  They  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  of  professions ; 
they  obliged  men  to  cultivate  oiflEerent  talents,  and  to  aim  at  difierent 
accomplitfiments,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  various  dqMrtroents 
and  fimctions  which  became  necessaiy  in  society.*  Amoog  uncivilised 
nations^  there  is  but  one  profession  honourable,  that  of  arms.  All  the 
in^nuity  and  vigour  of  the  human  mind  are  exerted  in  aoqmriqg  militaiy 
sbll  or  address.  The  functions  of  peace  are  few  and  slm]de;  ami  require 
no  particular  course  of  education  or  of  study»  as  a  piepantioo  for  dis* 

*  Or.  PMinmi*!  B«ay  oiiia*  Bleoif  of  OMI  eoQi«r*  fUft  Iv.  fwt  I. 
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ehtigte  them.  This  was  tbc  state  of  Europe  during  several  centuries. 
ETeir  ceDdeiina»  bon  a  soldiery  scorned  any  other  occination ;  be  was 
Uusfat  no  science  but  that  of  war;  even  his  exercises  and  wrtimes  were 
feate  of  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicial  character,  which  person  «l 
noble  birth  were  alone  entitled  to  assume,  demand  any  degree  oi  knowiedge 
beyond  that  which  such  untutored  sddieia  possessed.  To  recollect  a  few 
tiaditionary  customs  which  time  had  con6nned,  and  rendered  reqpectable ; 
to  maik  out  the  lists  of  battle  with  due  fonnality ;  to  obsenre  the  issue  of  the 
combat ;  and  to  piooounoe  whether  it  bad  been  conducted  according  to 
the  laws  of  aims ;  included  erenr  thing  that  a  baron,  who  acted  as  a  judge, 
Ibund  it  necesBaTV  to  underBUnd.  ^     ^     t_     xi_       i       r 

But  when  the  fonns  of  legal  poceedings  were  fixed,  whep  the  rules  oi 
decision  were  committed  to  writing,  and  collected  into  a  body,  law  became 
a  science,  tbe  knowledge  of  which  required  a  regultf  course  of  study, 
together  widi  long  attention  to  the  practice  of  courts.    MarUal  and  illiterate 
nobles  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  undertake  a  task  so  labonous, 
as  well  as  so  foreign  from  ail  the  occupations  which  they  deemed  enter- 
taining, or  suitable  to  their  rank.    They  gradually  relinquished  their  places 
in  oourts  of  justice,  where  their  ignorance  exixwed  them  to  contempt 
They  became  weary  df  attending  to  the  discussibn  of  cases,  which  grew 
too  intricate  for  them  to  comprehend.    Not  only  the  judicial  determinatioQ 
of  points  'Which  were  the  subject  of  controversy,  but  the  conduct  of  all 
legal  business  and  transactions,- was  committed  to  persons  trained  by 
previous  study  and  application  to  tbe  knowledge  of  law.    An  order  of  men, 
to  whom  their  feltow  citizens  had  daily  recourse  for  advice,  and  to  whom 
they  looked  up  for  decision  in  dieir  most  important  concerns,  naturally 
acquired  consideratfon  and  influence  in  society.    They  were  advanced  to 
honoun  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  the  peculiar  rewarda  of 
militaiy  virtue.    They  were  intrusted  with  offices  of  the  highest  dignity 
and  most  extensive  power.    Thus,  another  profession  than  that  of  anna 
came  to  be  intioducea  among  tbe  laity,  and  was  reputed  honourable.    The 
fonctions  of  civil  life  were  attended  to.    Tbe  talents  requisite  for  die* 
cfaai^ng  them  were  cultivated.    A  new  road  was  opened  to  wealth  and 
eminence.    The  arts  and  virtues  of  peace  were  placed  in  their  propcf 
rank,  and  received  their  due  recompense  [26]. 

Yin.  While  improvements,  so  important  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
society  and  the  adminis6ation  of  justice,  gradually  made  progress  m  Europe, 
sentiments  more  liberal  and  generous  had  begim  to  animate  the  nobfes. 
ThcMW  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  cLivalnr,  which,  though  considered, 
commonly*  as  a  wild  institution,  the  effect  ot  caprice,  and  the  source  of 
extravi^nce,  arose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society  at  that  period,  and 
had  a  veiT  serious  influence  in  refining  the  manners  of  the>  European 
nations.  The  feudal  stete  was  a  state  of  almost  peipetual  war,  rapine* 
and  anarchy ;  durinr  which  the  weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  to 
insults  or  in)uries.  The  power  o[  the  sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent 
these  wrongs ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  too  feeble  to  redress  them* 
The  most  eflectual  protection  against  videnoe  and  oppression  was  often 
found  to  be  that  which  the  valour  and  generosity  of  private  penooa 
afi>rded.  The  same  qpfait  of  enteiprise  which  had  prompted  so  many 
gentlemen  to  take  arras  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  nUgrims  in  Palestine, 
Bicited  othws  to  declare  themselves  the  patrons  and  avengen  of  iqjuxed 
innocenoeat  home.  When  the  final  reductfonof  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
donhuon  of  nlidels  put  an  end  to  these  foreign  expeditfons,  the.  latter  was 
the  only  esni^nient  left  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventurers.  To 
check  the  losolenoe  of  over-grovni  oppressors;  to  rescue  the  helpless 
from  eaptivK^ ;  to  protect,  or  to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecdedastica. 
who  could  not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence :  to  redress  wrongs  ana 
remove  gnevances ;  were  chMmed  acts  of  the  highest  prowess  and  merit. 
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Vaioor,  humanitf ,  courtesj,  jufdce,  hoooiir»  were  Ihe  diancterbtic  mllties 
of  chi7ali7[.  To  these  were  added  teligion,  which  miog^Ied  itself  with 
ereij  pasnon  and  insiitutioD  during^  the  middle  ages,  am  by  infusing  a 
large  {myj^rtion  of  enthusiastic  zeal,  gare  them  such  foic^,  as  canted  twoi 
to  romantic  excess.  Men  were  trair^  to  kn^htbood  b^  a  low  ptevfous 
discipline ;  tfaef  were  adaiitted  into  the  order  bj  solemnities  no  less  devoeft 
tfaan  pompous ;  eveiy  peiison  of  noble  birth  courted  that  honour;  it  was 
deemed  a  distmction  superior  to  royalty;  and  monarchi  were  inK>ud' to 
iecei?e  it  6om  the  hands  of  private  geptlemea 

This  smgukr  institution,  m  which  Talour,  gallantiyy  and  rdigioo,  were 
so  strangehr  blended,  was  wonderfully  adai>tM  to  the  taste  and  geiiios  cC 
martial  nobles ;  and  its  effects  were  soon  risible  in  ^eir  manners.  War 
was  carried  oo  with  less  ferocity,  when  humanity  came  to  be  denned  the 
onament  of  knighthood  no  less  than  courage.  More  gentle  and  poBshed 
naannen  were  introducedi  when  courtesy  was  recommended  as  me  most 
amiable  of  knightly  virtues.  Vidence  and  oppression  decreased,  wlien  it 
was  reckoned  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punish  them.  A  serupulous 
adherence  to  truth,  with  the  most  religious  attootion  to  fulfil  ereiy  engage* 
inent,  became  the  distinguishine  characteristic  of  a  jgentleman,  because 
chiraliy  was  regarded  as  the  sdbool  of  honour,  and  inculcated  the  most 
delicate  sensibility  with  respect  to  those  points.  The  admiration  of  these 
qualities,  together  vrith  the  bigfa  distinctions  and  prerogatives  conferred  on 
Kiiigfathood  m  eveiy  part  of  Europe,  inspired  persons  of  noble  birth  on 
some  occasions  widi  a  species  of  military -nmaticism,  and  led  them  to  extra* 
vagant  enterprises.  But  they  deeply  ibiprinted  on  their  miBda  the  princi- 
p]^  of  generosity  and  honour.  These  were  strengtfienBd  by  every  thing 
that  «an  a^ct  flie  senses  or  touch  the  heart.  The  wild  exploits  U  thoad 
romantic  knights  who  sallied  fbrtfa  in  <^uest  of  adventures,  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  Seated  with  proper  ridicule.  The  political  and  permanent 
efibcts  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  have  been  less  >observed.  Perhaps,  the 
humanity  which  accompanies  aH  the  operationi  of  war,  the  refinements  of 
eallantry,  and  the  point  of  honour,  the  three  chief  cncnmstanoes  which 
distinguish  modern  Irom  ancient  manners,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  this  institution,  which  has  appeared  wnimsical  to  superficial  obser- 
vers, but  by  its  effects  has  proved  ot  great  benefit  to  mankind.  The  senti* 
ments  which  chivalry  inspired  had  a  wooderfiil  influence  on  manners  and 
conduct  during  the  twelftht  thirteendi,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
They  were  so  deeply  rooted,  that  they  continued  to  operate  afker  the 
vigour  and  reputation  of  the  institution  itself  began  to  decline.  Some 
o(msideiable  transactions,  recorded  in  the  fbllowiqg  histoir,  resemble  the 
adventurous  exploits  of  diivafary^  rather  than  the  weH*regulatad  opemtions 
of  sound  policT.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  personages,  whose  charae* 
ters  will  be  delineatai,  were  stroogty  tinctured  with  tms  romantic  spirit 
Francis  I.  was  ambitious  to  distinguidi  himself  by  all  the  qualities  of  an 
accomplished  knight,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  enterpridog  gemos 
of  chivalry  in  war,  as  well  as  its  pomp  and  courtesy  during  peace.  The 
fame  which  the  French  monarch  acquired  by  these  mlendid  actions,  so 
hr  dazzled  Ins  more  temperate  rival,  that  he  depffltea  on  some  oocasionB 
firam  his  usual  jmidence  and  iiioderation»  and  emulated  Francis  in  deeds  of 
prowess  or  of  gallantry  [2t]. 

IX.  The  progress  of  science,  and  the  cultivation  of  literature,  had  a 
ooosiderable  effect  in  changing  the  manners  of  the  European  nations,  and 
mtroducing  that  civility  and  refinement  by  which  they  are  now  distin- 
guished.  At  the  time  when  their  empire  was  overtuned,  the  Romans^ 
Qough  they  had  kxt  that^correct  taste  which  has  rendered  the  podnctions 
of  wir  ancestors  standards  of  excellence,  and  models  of  imitation  for  suo> 
ceeding  ages,  still  preserved  their  love  o(  letters,  and  cultivated  the  arts 
ffreat  ardour.    But  lude  barbarians  were  so  bt  fiom  betng  strode 
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anj  admiratioD  of  these  unknown  accomplialimentay  tfa&t  Aey  denlied 

tlMm«  Thej  weie  not  arrired  at  ihat  state  of  societjt  when  tbose  ucul- 
ties  6t  the  human  miody  which  have  beauty  and  elegance  ibr  their  objects^ 
bttpn  to  v*ifold  themselves.  Thej  were  strai^rs  to  most  of  those  wants 
and  dorires  which  are  the  parei^  q{  ingenious  invention ;  and  as  they  did 
not  comprehend  either  the  merit  or  utili^  of  the  Roman  aits,  they  destioyed 
the  monuments  of  them,  with  an  indostiy  not  inferior  to  that  with  which 
their  posterity  have  since  studied  to  preserve  ot  to  recover  them.  The 
oonvufsions  occasioned  by  the  settlement  of  so  many  unpolished  tribes  in 
the  empire ;  the  frequent  as  well  as  violent  revolutions  m  every  kicigdom 
which  tney  established ;  together  with  the  interior  defects  in  the  fom  of 
government  which  they  introduced,  banished  security  and  leisure ;  pro- 
vented  the  growUi  of  taste,  or  the  culture  of  science ;  and  kept  £urc^, 
duriiv  several  centuries,  in  that  state  of  ignorance  which  has  been  already 
descnoed.  But  the  events  and  institutions  which  I  have  enumerated,  pro- 
duced great  alterations  in  society.  As  soon  as  their  operation,  in  restoriqg 
liberty  and  independence  to  one  part  of  die  community,  beean  to  be  felt ; 
as  soon  as  they  oegan  to  commumcate  to  all  the  members  of  8ociety»  some 
taste  of  the  advantages  arising  from  cooamerce,  from  public  onfer,  and 
fiom  perKmal  security,  the  human  mind  became  conscious  of  powers  which 
it  did  not  formeriy  perceive,  and  fond  of  occupations  or  pursuits  of  which 
it  was  formeriy  incapable.  •  Towards  the  b^inning  of  the  twelAh  century, 
we  discern  the  first  symptoms  of  its  awakening  fiom  that  lethaigy  in  which 
it  had  been  loQg  sunk,.and  observe  it  turning  with  curiosity  and  attention 
towards  new  objects. 

The  first  literary  eflforts,  however*  of  the  European  nations  in  the  middle 
Mpes,  were  eztreinely  ill-directed.  Amonr  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
the  powers  of  imagination  attained  some  &gTet  of  vigour  before  the  intel- 
lectual feculties  are  much  exercised  in  speculative  or  abstract  disquisition. 
Men  are  poets  before  they  are  philosopners.  They  feel  with  sensibility, 
and  describe  with  force,  when  tney  have  made  but  iKtle  promss  in  inves- 
tigation or  reasoniog.  The  age  df  Homer  and  of  Heslod  kx^  preceded 
that  of  Thales  or  of  Socrates.  But,  unhappily  for  literature,  our  ances- 
tors, deviatins^  from  this  course  which  nature  points  out,  plunged  at  once 
into  the  depths  of  abstruse  and  metaphysical  inquinr.  The^r  had  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  soon  after  they  settled  in  their  new  con- 
quests. But  they  did  not  receive  it  pure.  The  presumption  of  men  had 
added  to  the  simple  and  instructive  doctrines  of  Christianity  the  theories 
of  a  vain  philosophy,  that  attempted  to  penetrate  into  mysteries,  and  to 
decide  questions  which  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  un- 
able to  comprehend  or  to  mdve.  These  over-curious  speculations  were 
Incorporated  with  the  ^stem  of  religion,  and  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
moat^  essential  part  of  it.    As  soon,  then,  as  curiosity  prompted  men  to 

Siuire  and  to  reason,  these  were  the  subjects  which  first  presented  them- 
veS|  and  ei^gaffed  their  attention.  The  scholastic  theology,  with  its  lofi- 
nite  train  of  wAa  disquisitions  and  subtile  distinctions  concerning  pointe 
which  are- not  the  object  of  human  reason,  was  the  fint  production  of  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  afler  it  began  to  resume  some  degree  Of  activity  and  vigour 
in  Europe.  It  was  not,  however,  this  circumstance  ahxie  that  gave  such  a 
wrong  turn  to  the  minds  of  men,  when  they  began  again  to  exercise  talentn 
which  they  had  so  long  neglected.  Most  of  tro  persons  who  attempted  to 
revive  literature  in  the*  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  received 
instructioii,  or  derived  their  principles  of  science,  from  die  (^eeks  in  the 
eastern  empire,  or  from  the  Arabians  in  Spain  and  Africa.  Bodi  these 
people,  acute  and  inquisitive  to  excess,  had  corrupted  those  sciences  whicb 
they  cultivated.  The  former  rendered  theology  a  system  of  speculative 
lefinement,  or  of  endless  controversy.  The  latter  communicated  to  phi 
kiaophy  a  spirit  ci  metaphysical  and  fiivolous  subtlety.    Misled  by  these 
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inndeSy  the  ]>ef80os  wbo  first  applied  to  science  were  involTeA  in  a  maze 
of  Intricate  inquiries.  Instead  of  allowing  tfaeir  fanc^  to  take  its  natural 
Tao^  and  to  produce  such  worics  of  invention  as  might  have  improved 
tbeik-  tastCj  and  refined  their  sentiments ;  instead  of  cmtivating  th<Me  arts 
which  embellish  human  life,  and  render  it  comfortable ;  thej  were  fettered 
by  authority,  they  were  led  astray  by  example,  and  wasted  the  whole 
force  of  their  genius  in  speculations  as  unavailing  as  they  were  difficult 

But  firuitless  and  ill-oirected  as  these  speculations  were,  their  novelty 
roused,  and  tfaeir  baldness  interested  the  human  mind.  The  ardour  wita 
which  men  pursued  those  uninviting  studies,  was  astonishir^.  Genuine 
philosophy  was  never  cultivated,  in  any  enlightened  age,  wi£  more  zeal. 
School^  upon  the  model  of  those  instituted  by  Charlemagne,  were  opened 
ID  every  c&thedral,  and  almost  in  evenr  monastery  of  note.  Colleges  and 
univeisities  were^  erected  and  formed  into  communities  or  corporations, 
fofened  by  theu*  own  laws,  and  invested  with  separate  and  extensive 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  members.  A  regular  course  of  studies  was 
planned.  Privileees  of  great  value  were  conferred  on  masters  and  scho- 
tars.  Acadealicai  titles  and  honours  of  various  kmds  were  invented  as  a 
recompense  for  both.  Nor  was  it  in  the  schoob  alone  that  superiority  in 
science  led  to  reputation  and  authority ;  it  became  an  object  of  respect  in 
life,  and  advanced  such  as  acquired  it  to  a  rank  of  rx>  inconsiderable  emi- 
nence. Allured  by  all  these  advantages,  an  incredible  number  of  students 
lesorted  to  those  new  seats  of  leamii^,  and  crowded  with  eagerness  into 
that  new  path  which  was  opened  to  teme  and  distinction. 

But  how  considerable  soever  these  first  efforts  may  appear,  there  was 
one  circumstance  which  prevented  the  effects  of  them  fipom  bein^  as  exten* 
aive  as  they  naturally  ought  to  have  been.  All  the  languages  in  Europe, 
during  the  period  under  review,  were  barbarous.  They  were  destitute 
of  elegance,  of  force,  and  even  of  perspicuity.  No  attempt  bad  been 
hitherto  made  to  improve  or  to  polish  them.  The  Latin  tongue  was  con* 
serrated  by  the  church  to  religion.  Custom,  with  aulhority  scarcely  less 
sacred,  had  appropriated  it  to  literature.  All  the  sciences  cultivated  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  taught  in  Latin.  All  books  with  re- 
spect to  them  were  written  in  that  language.  It  would  have  been  deemed 
a  degradation  of  any  important  subject,  to  have  treated  of  it  in  a  modem 
langua|;e.  This  confined  science  within  a  veiy  narrow  circle.  The 
learoea  alone  were  admitted  into  the  temple  of  knowledge  ;^  the  j|[ate  was 
shut  s^ainst  all  others,  who  were  fleered  to  remain  involved  in  their  farmer 
darkness  and  ignorance. 

But  thou^  science  was  thus  prev^ted,  during  several  ages,  from  dif- 
fitsing  itself  through  society,  and  its  influence  was  much  circumscribed  ; 
the  progress  wbiai  it  made  may  be^  mentioned,  nevertheless,  among  the 
neat  causes  which  contributed  to  introduce  a  changp  of  manners  into 
Europe.  The  ardent,  though  ill-^'udged  spirit  of  inquiiy  which  1  have 
datcnbed,  occasioned  a  fermentation  of  mind  that  put  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion in  motion,  and  ^ve  them  vigour.  It  led  men  to  a  new  employment 
of  their  faculties,  which  they  found  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  interesting. 
It  accustomed  them  toexercises  and  occupations  which  tended  to  soften 
their  marmers,  and  to  give  them  some  relish  ibr  the  gentle  virtues^  peculiar 
to  people  anKxig  whom  science  has  been  cultivated  with  success  [28]. 

X.  The  progress  of  commerce  had  considerable  influence  in  polishing 
the  manners  of  die  European  nations,  and  in  eslablishine^  amoi^  them 
order,  equal  laws,  and  humanity.  The  wants  of  men,  in  the- original  and 
most  simple  state  of  society,  are  so  few,  and  flieir  desires  so  limited*  that 
Ihej  rest  contented  with  the  natural  productions  of  their  climate  ana  soil* 
or  with  what  they  can  add  to  these  by  their  own  rude  industry.  They 
have  no  superfluities  to  dispose  of,  and  few  necessities  that  demand  a 
suDply.    Every  UUle  community  subsisting'  en  iUiMTQ  doaoestic  flock,  and 
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flttisfied  with  it,  is  eilher  .ittle  acquainted  with  the  states  around  it«  or  at 
variance  with  them.  Society  and  manners  must  be  considerably  improvedf 
and  manr  provisions  must  be  made  for  public  order  and  personal  secuntr, 
before  a  liberal  intercourse  can  take  ^lace  between  dlflferent  nations.  We 
find*  accoidiQg;ly,  that  the  first  efect  of  the  settlement  of  the  barbarians  ia 
the  Empire^  was  to  divide  those  nations  which  the  Roman  power  had  united. 
Europe  was  broken  r  to  many  separate  communities.  The  intercourse 
between  these  divided  states,  ceased  almost  entirely  duripg  several  ceo- 
iuries.  Navigation  was  dapgerous  in  seas  infestod  by  pirates ;  nor  could 
strangers  trust  to  a  friendly  reception  in  the  ports  of  uncivilized  nations. 
Even  between  distant  parts  of  the  same  kingaom,  the  c(Hnmunication  was 
rare  and  difficult.  The  lawless  rapine  of  banditti,  together  with  the  avowed 
exactions  of  the  nobles,  scarcely  less  formidable  thui  oppressive,  rendered 
a  journey  of  any  length  a  perilous  enterprise.  Fixed  to  the  spot  in  which  ' 
they  resided,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  lost,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  knowledge  of  remote  regions,  and  were  unacouainted  with 
their  names,  their  situations,  their  climates,  and  their  coramodities  [29], 

Various  causeSy  however,  contributed  to  revive  the  qpirit  of  commeicey 
and  to  renew,  in  some  d^pree,  the  intercourse  between  di&reot  nations. 
The  Italians,  b^  their  connection  with  Constantinople,  and  other  cities  of 
the  Greek  empire,  had  preserved  in  their  own  country  considerable  rd&ii 
ibr  the  p^recious  commodities  and  curious  manufactures  of  the  East.  They 
communicated  some  knowlec^e  of  these  to  the  countries  contiguous  to 
Italy*  fiut  this  commerce  being  extremely  limited,  the  intercoune  which 
it  occasioned  between  different  nations  was  not  considerable.  The  Cm* 
sades,  by  leading  multitudes  from  every  comer  of  Europe  Into  Asia,  opened 
a  more  extensive  communication  between  the  East  and  West,  whico  sub* 
sisted  for  two  centuries ;  and  though  the  object  of  these  expeditions  was 
oonquest  and  not  commerce ;  though  the  issue  of  thein  proved  as  unfortu* 
nate,  as  the  motives  for  undertaking  them  were  wild  and  enthusiastic : 
their  commercial  ellects,  as  hath  b^n  shown,  were  both  beneficial  ana 
permanent.^  During  the  continuance  of  the  Crusades,  tlie  great  cities  in 
ItaW,  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  acquired  liberty,  and  tcgether 
with  it  such  privileges  as  rendered  them  respectable  and  independent 
communities.  Thus,  in  eveiy  state,  there  was  formed  a  new  order  of 
cJtizeoBi  to  whom  commeice  presented  itself  as  their  proper  object,  and 
opened  to  thero  a  certain  path  to  wealth  and  consideration.  $000  after 
the  dose  of  the  Holy  War,  the  mariner^s  compass  was  invented,  which, 
by  rendering  navigation  more  secuie,  encouraged  it  to  becomeuKwe  adven- 
turous, facilitated  the  communication  between  remote  nation9»  and  broi^ht 
tbero  nearer  to  each  other. 

•  The  Italian  States,  during  the  same  peiiod«  estabh'ahed  a  regular  com* 
meroe  with  the  East  in  the  ports  of  Egypt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  the 
rich  products  of  the  Indies.  Th^  introduced  into  their  own  territories 
nanulactiures  of  various  kind&  ana  carried  them  on  with  ereat  ingeniii^ 
and  vigour.  They  attempted  new  arts ;  and  transplantea  from  wannei 
climate^  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  deemed  peculiar,  several  natural 
productions  which  now  funiish  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  and  extended 
commerce.  All  these  commodities,  whether  imported  from  Aslat  or  pro 
duced  by  their  own  skill,  they  disposed  of  to  great  advantage  among  the 
other  pec^  of  Europe,  who  began  to  acouire  some  taste  for  an  elegaaoe 
m  linog  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  or  despised  by  them.  Durinr  the 
twelfUi  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  almost 
^tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  more  commonly  known  in  those  ages 
hv  the  name  of  Lombards.  Companies  or  societies  of  Looabard  mer 
coants  settled  in  every  different  kingdom.  They  were  taken  under  tbe 
immediate  protection  of  the  several  govemment3.  Th^j  emoycd  extensive 
privileges  and  immunities.    The  operation  of  the  ancient  oarbaious  laws 
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toncmmmg  8tnaqgen»  was  suspended  with  respect  to  them.    Thef  became 
the  carriersy  the  maDufactuiera,  and  the  banken  of  all' Europe. 

While  the  Italiaosy  in  the  South  of  Europe,  were  cultivatinr  trade  with 
such  industry  and  success,  the  commercial  spirit  awakened  m  the  North 
towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  the  nations  around  the 
Baltic  were,  at  that  time^  eztiemely  barbarous,  and  infested  (hat  sea  with 
their  piracies*  the  cities  of  Lubec  and  ilambuigh,  soon  after  they  hefan  to 
open  some  trade  with  these  people,  found  it  neoessaiy  to  enter  into  a  league 
Of  mutual  defence.  They  denved  such  advantages  from  this  union,  Suit 
other  towns  acceded  to  their  confederacy,  and  in  a  short  time,  eighty  of 
the  most  considerable  cities  scattered  through  those  extensive  countries 
which  stretch  from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Goiognne  on  the  Rhine,  ioined 
in  the  famous  Hanseatic  league,  which  became  so  formidable,  tnat  its 
alliance  was  courted^  and  its  enmity  was  dreaded  by  the  greatest  monarchs* 
The  members  of  thispoweiful  association  ^^rraed  the  fint  rfstematic  plan 
of  commerce  known  m  the  middle  ages,  and  conducted  it  by  common 
laws  enacted  in  their  general  assemblies.  They  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe 
with  naval  stores,  aiMl  pitched  on  difierent  towns,  the  most  eminent  of 
which  was  Bruges  in  Flanders,  where  they'established  stat>le8  in  which 
theii  commerce  was  r^ularly  carried  on.  Thither  the  Lombards  brought 
the  productions  of  IncUa,  together  with  the  manufactures  of  Italy,  and 
exchanged  them  for  the  more  bulky,  but  not  less  useful  commodities  of  the 
North.  The  Hanseatic  nierchants  disposed  of  the  cargoes  which  they 
received  fipm  tte  Lombards,  in  the  poits  of  the  Baltic,  or  carried  them  up 
theereat  riven  mto  the  interior  parts  of  Germany. 

Tnia  rmlar  intercourse  opened  between  the  nations  in  the  north  and 
south  of  £uroi>e,  made  them  sensible  of  their  mutual  wants,  and  created 
such  new  and  increasing  demands  for  commodities  of  every  kind,  that  it 
excited  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netheriands  a  more  vigorous  spirit 
in  parrying  on  the  twogjreat  mannfactures  of  wool  and  flax,  which  seem  to 
have  been  considerable  in  that  countiy  as  early  as  the  age  of  Chariemagtie. 
As  Bruges  became  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  Lombard  and 
Hanseatic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  that  city  to  such 
extent  as  well  as  advantage,  as  spread  among  the&  a  general  haoit  of  in^ 
dustry,  which  long  rendered  FlanderB  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the  most 
opulent,  the  most  populous,  and  best  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

Struck  with  the  flourishing  state  of  these  provinces,  of  which  he  aisceroed 
the  true  cause,  Edward  III.  of  England  endeavoured  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
industry  amoQjg  his  own  subjects,  who,  blind  to  the  advantages  oT  their 
situation,  and  ignorant  of  the  source  from  which  opulence  was  destined  to 
flow  into  their  countiy^  were  so  little  attentive  to  their  commercial  interests, 
as  hardly  to  attempt  those  manufactures,  the  materials  of  which  they 
iurnishea  to  jGoreknerB.  By  alluring  Flemish  artisans  to  settle  in  his 
dominions,  as  weD  as  by  many  wise  laws  for  the  encouragement  and 
r^nilation  of  trade,  Edward  gave  a  beginning  to  the  woollen  manufactures 
oTEngland*  and  first  turned  me  active  and  enterprising  genius  of  his  people 
towaras  those  arts  which  have  raised  the  English  to  the  highest  rank 
amon^  commercial  nations. 

This  increase  of  commerce,  and  o(  intercourse  between  nations,  how 
incoosiderable  soever  it  may  appear  in  respect  of  their  rapid  and  extensive 
progress  during  the  last  and  present  a^,  seems  wonderfully  great,  when 
wt  compare  it  with  the  state  of  both  m  Europe  previous  to  the  twelflh 
century.  It  did  not  fail  of  producing  great  efiects.  '  Commerce  tends  to 
wear  off  those  nrejudices  which  maintain  distinction  and  animosity  between 
nations.  It  softens  and  polishes  the  manners  of  men.  It  unites  them  by 
one  of  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  the  desire  of  supplying  their  mutual  wants. 
It  disposes  them  to  peace,  by  establishing  m  eveiy  state  an  order  of 
citizens  bound  by  their  interest  to  be  the  guardians  of  public  tranquillity. 

Voi.IL- 
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M  von  9M  die  oommefcial  fpirit  acquires  rigour,  and  begins  to  ram  an 
ascendant  in  any  society,  we  discover  a  new  genius  in  its  poiicyytts 
alliances,  its  wars,  and  its  negotiations.  Conspicuous  proofe  of  this  occur 
In  the  history  of  the  Italian  states,  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  the  cities 
of  the  Netherlands  during  the  period  under  review.  In  proportion  as  com- 
merce mtde  its  way  into  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  they  succes- 
sively turned  their  attention  to  those  objects,  and  adopted  those  mamien, 
whicn  occupy  and  distinguish  polished  nations  [30]. 


SECTION  n. 


Viemcf^  Prcfret$  rf  Society  in  Europe^  wWi  retpeet  to  Ae  Command 
qf^  yatwnal  Force  rtquuiie  in  Foreign  Operaiioni. 

Such  are  the  events  and  institutions  which,  by  their  powerful  operation, 
contributed  gradually  to  introduce  regular  government  and  polished  man- 
ners into  the  various  nations  of  Europe.  When  we  survey  the  state  of 
society,  or  the  character  of  individuals,  at  the  opening  of  the  fiAeenth 
century,  and  then  turn  back  to  view  the  condition  of  DOth  at  the  time 
when  the  barbarous  tribes,  which  overturned  the  Roman  power,  completed 
their  settlement  in  their  new  conquests,  the  pr(f;re8S  which  mankiiia  bad 
made  towards  order  and  refinement  will  appear  immense. 

Government,  however,  was  still  hr  from  having  attained  that  state,  in 
which  extensive  monarchies  act  with  the  united  vigour  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, or  cany  on  great  undertakings  with  perseverance  and  success. 
SmaU  tribes  or  communities,  even  in  their  rudest  state,  may  operate  in 
concert,  and  exert  their  utmost  force.  They  are  excited  to  act  not  by  Ibe 
distant  objects  or  the  refined  speculations  which  interest  or  affect  men  In 

Eolished  societies,  but  by  their  present  feelings.  The  insults  of  an  enemy 
indie  resentment ;  the  success  of  a  rival  trim  awakens  emulation ;  these 
passions  communicate  from  breast  to  breast,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
community,  with  united  ardour,  rush  into  the  field  in  order  to  gretify  their 
revenge,  or  to  acquire  distinction.  But  in  widely  extended  states,  such  as 
the  great  kin^oms  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
where  there  is  little  intercourse  between  the  distant  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  where  every  great  enterprise  requires  previous  concert  and 
long  preparation,  nothing  can  rouse  and  call  forth  their  united  strength,  but 
the  absolute  command  of  a  despot,  or  the  powerful  influence  of  regular 
policy.  Of  the  former,  the  vast  empires  in  the  East  are  an  example  ;^the 
firesistible  mandate  of  the  sovereign  reaches  the  most  rennyte  provinces  of 
his  dominiuis,  and  compels  whatever  number  of  his  subjects  he  is  pleased 
-to  summon,  to  follow  hn  standard.  The  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  are  an  instance  of  the  latter ;  the  prince,  by  the  less  vblent,  but 
no  less  effectual  operation  of  laws  and  a  well-regulated  eovemment.  Is 
enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  whole  force  of  his  state,  and  to  employ  *t 
In  enterprises  which  require  strenuous  and  perseverioe  efforts. 

But,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  political  constitution  in 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  was  very  different  from  either  of  these  states 
of  government.  The  several  mcmarchs,  though  they  had  somewhat  en- 
larged the  boundaries  of  prerogative  hj  successful  encroachments  on  the 
immunities  and  privilttpes  of  iSe  nobility,  were  possessed  of  an  autbority 
extremely  limited.  The  laws  and  interior  police  of  kingdoms,  thougii 
much  Improved  by  the  various  events  and  regulations  which  I  have  enu- 
merated, were  still  feeble  and  imperfect.  In  eveiy  country,  a  numerous 
body  of  nobles,  who  contlmied  to  be  formidable  notwithstanding  the  various 
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ezpedieDts  exapkjed  to  depress  them,  watched  aM  the  motkns  of  their 
sovereign  with  a  jealous  atteotion,  which  set  bounds  to  his  ambition^  and 
either  prevented  his  fonning  schemes  of  extensive  enterprise^  or  obstructed 
the  execution  of  them. 

The  ordinaiy  reyenues  of  eveiy  prince  were  so  extremely  small  as  to 
be  inadequate  to  any  great  undertakiqg.'  He  depended  for  extraordinary 
supplies  on  the  good-will  of  his  subjects^  who  granted  them  oAeo  with  a 
reluctant,  and  always  with  a  sparing  hand. 

As  the  revenues  of  princes  were  inconsiderable,  the  armies  which  Ihey 
could  bring  into  the  field  were  unfit -for  loiie  and  effectual  service.  Instead 
of  beiif^  able  to  employ  troops  (rained  to  utill  in  arms,  and  to  militaiy  sub- 
ordination, b^  regular  discipline,  monarchs  were  obliged  to  depend  on  such 
forces  as  their  vassals  conducted  to  their  standard  in  consequence  of  their 
militaiy  tenures.  These,  as  thev  were  bound  to  remain  under  aims  only 
for  a  short  time,  could  not  march  far  from  their  usual  place  of  residence^ 
and  being  more  attached  to  the  loid  of  whom  they  held,  than  to  the  sove« 
reign  vrbom  they  served,  were  often  as  much  disposed  to  counteract  as  to 
forward  his  schemes.  Nor  were  they,  even  if  they  had  been  more  sub- 
ject to  the  coD&mand  of  the  monarch,  proper  instruments  to  cany  into  exe- 
cution any  great  and  arduous  enterprise .  The  strength  of  an  army,  fonned 
either  for  comiuest  or  defence,  lies  in  iniantrjr.  To  the  stability  and  dis- 
ciplme  of  their  legion^  consisting  chiefly  of  infantiy,  the  Romans,  diniiy 
the  times  of  the  republic,  were  indebted  for  their  victories ;  and  when  their 
descendants,  fingetting  the  institutions  which  had  led  them  to  universal 
dominion,  so  fiur  altered  theif  military  system  as  to  place  their  principal 
confidence  in  a  numerous  cavaliy,  the  undiscipllnea  im[)etuosity  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  who  fought  mostly  on  ibot,  was  sufficient,  < as  I  have 
already  observed,  to  overcome  them.  These  nations,  soou  after  they  set- 
tled in  their  new  conquests^  uninstnicted  by  the  fatal  error  of  the  Romans, 
lelinquished  the  custoios  of  their  ancestors,  and  converted  the  chief  force 
of  their  armies  into  cavaliy.  Amoi^  the  Romans  this  change  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  effeminacy  of  their  troops,  who  could  not  endure  the  fati^es 
of  service,  which  their  more  virtuous  and  hardy  ancestors  had  sustained 
vith  ease.  Among  the  people  who  established  the  new  monarchies  into 
which  Europe  was  divided,  this  innovation  in  military  discipline  seems  to 
Lave  flowed  from  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  who,  scorning  to  mingle  with 
ursops  of  inferior  rank,  aimed  at  being  distii^uished  from  them  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  duripg  peace.  The  institution  .of  chivaliy,  and  the 
frequency  of  tournaments,  in  which  knights,  in  complete  armour,  entered 
the  lists  on  horseback  with  extraordinary  splendour,  displaying  amazing 
addrev,  force,  and  valour,  brought  cavalry  into  still  greater  esteem. 
The  fondness  for  that  service  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  armies  of  Europe  were 
composed  almost  entirely  of  cavaliy.  No  gentleman  would  appear 
in  the.  field  but  on  horseback.  To  serve  in  any  other  manner,  h^  would 
have  deemed  derogatory  to  his  rank.  The  cavaliy,  by  way  of  distinction, 
was  caUed  The  Bm^  and  on  it  alone  depended  the  fate  of  every  action. 
The  infantiT,  collected  firom  the  dre^  and  refiise  of  the  people,  ill  armed 
and  worse  aisdplined,  was  almost  of  no  account. 

As  these  circumstances  rendered  the  operations  of  particular  kingdoms 
less  considerable  and  less  vigorous,  so  they  long  kept  the  princes  of  Europe 
fiom  giving  such  attention  to  the  schemes  ana  transactions  of  their  nei^- 
hours,  as  might  lead  them  to  form  any  rejgular  system  of  public  security. 
They  were,  of  consequence,  prevented  from  uniting  in  confederacy,  or 
from  acting  with  concert,  in  order  to  establish  such  a  distribution  and 
balance  of  power,  asshoiild  hinder  an^  state  fiom  rising  to  a  superigri^, 
which  might  endanger  the  general  hberty  and  independence.  Durii^ 
•eveial  centuries,  the  nations  of  Europe  appear  to  have  coosidered  them 
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•dvies  as  imnitB  aodeitiesy  scaroelr  cmmected  together  by  waf  cominaQ 
interefty  «u  little  coocened  in  eaco  odwr'a  affiun  or  operations.  An  ex- 
teniiTe  oooMoeice  did  not  afford  them  an  opporUidty  of  (maerving  a^ 
trating  into  the  achemes  of  eyeiy'different  atate.  They  had  not  ambaasa* 
don  re^dhig  comtanthr  in  every  court  to  watch  and  gire  early  Intelligence 
of  ail  its  molioaB.  The  expectation  of  remote  advantages,  or  the  prospect 
of  distant  and  contingent  evils,  were  not  sufficient  to  excite  nations  to  take 
arms.  Such  only  as  were  within  the  sphere  of  immediate  danger,  and 
miavoidab^  expoeed  to  iniuiy  or  insult,  thoi^t  themselres  interested  in 
any  contest,  or  bound  -to  take  precautions  for  meir  own  safety. 

Whoever  records  tlie  transactions  of  any  of  the  more  considerable  Euro- 
pean states,  during  the  two  last  centuries,  must  write  the  history  of  Europe. 
Its  vatioos  kiqgdons  throughout  that  period,  have  been  formed  into  one 
treat  system,  so  closely  united,  that  each  holdii^  a  determinate  station, 
me  operations  of  one  are  so  felt  by  all,  as  to  inmience  their  counsels  and 
leculate  their  measures.  But  prerious  to  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  unless 
when  vicinity  of  tenrttory  rendered  the  occasions  of  discord  frequent  and 
unavoidable,  or  when  nalional  emulatioo- fomented  or  embktered  the  spirit 
of  hostility,  the  affiiirB  of  different  countries  are  seldom  interwOven  with 
each  other*  In  eech  kiqgdom  of  EkmMpe  |[reat  event?  and  revokitions  hap- 
pened, which  the  other  powers  beheld  with  almost  the  same  indifference 
as  if  they  had  been  uninterested  spectators,  to  whom  the  effect  of  these 
transactions  could  never  extend. 

Daring  the  violent  struggles  between  France  and  fjpgland,  and  notwith- 
standinr  the  alanning  progress  which  was  made  towards  rendering  one 
prince  me  master  of  both  these  kingdoms,  hardly  one  measure,  which  can 
be  conaiifered  as  the  result  of  a  sagacious  and  prudent  policy,  was  formed 
in  order  to  ruard  against  an  event  so  fatal  to  Europe.  The  Dukes  of 
Boigundy  and  Bretiqgne,  whom  their  situation  would  not  pennit  to  remain 
neutral,  engaged,  ft  is  tnie,  in  the  contest ;  but  in  taking  their  part,  they 
seem  rather  to  have  followed  the  impulse  of  their  passions,  than  to  have 
heed  euided  by  any  just  discernment  of  the  daneper  which  threatened 
themselves  md  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  otoer  princes,  seemingly 
unaffiBcted  by  the  altemate  successes  m  the  contending  parties,  left  tbera 
to  decide  the  quarrel  by  diemselves,  or  inteipoaed  only  by  feeUe  and  hief- 
fectual  negotiations. 

Notwitmtanding  the  perpetual  hostilities  in  whidi  the  various  kingdoms 
of  Spain  were  enraged  during  several  centuries,  and  the  successive  occur- 
rences whic^  visibly  tended  to  unite  that  part  of  the  continent  into  one 
great  monarchy,  the  princes  of  Europe  hardly  took  any  step  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  they  gave  a  proper  attention  to  that  important  eVent. 
They  peimitted  a  power  to  rise  imperceptibly,  and  to  acquire  strength 
there,  which  soon  became  formidable  to  all  its  ne^boors. 

Amidst  the  violent  convulsions  with  which  the  spirit  of  dominatfon  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  the  turbulent  ambition  of  the  German  nobles,  a|;itated 
the  empire,  neither  the  authority  of  the  popes,  seconded  My  all  tbeir  arti- 
fices and  intrie^s,  nor  the  solicitations  of  the  emperors,  could  induce  any 
of  the  poweruil  monarchs  c^  Europe  to  engage  in  their  quamit  or  to  avail 
themselves  of  many  favourable  opportunities  of  interposing  with  effect  and 
advaiitage. 

This  amazing  inactivity,  during  trasaactions  so  interesting,  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  any  incapacity  of  oisceminr  their  political  consequences. 
The  power  of^judging  with  suracity,  ana  of  acting  with  ^vigour,  is  the 

Eortion  of  men  m  every  aj^e.    The  monarchs  who  reigned  in  tne  different 
ingdoms  of  Europe  ounng  several  centuries,  were  not  blind  to  their  par- 
'  ticular  interest,  negligent  of  the  public  safety,  or  strangers  to  the  metnod 
of  securing  bodi.    if  the  v  did  not  adopt  that  salutary  system,  which  teaches 
modem  politicians  to  taxe  the  alaim  at  the  prospect  <^  (fistant  dangers^ 
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which  prompts  tlmn  to  chedr  the  firat  encnwchnieiits  of  ^ay  Ibrmtd&bfe 
jwwer,  and  which  renders  each  state  the  fl;uardiany  In  some  degree,  of  tfie 
rights  and  independence  of  all  its  neigfaboun»  ihk  was  owing  eotireljr  to 
such  imperfectioQB  and  disordeis  in  the  ciril  government  of  each  countiy^ 
as  made  it  impossible  for  ^verelgns  to  act  soitabhf  to  those  ideas  which 
the  posture  of  affidn,  and  their  own  obserratioo,  most  have  sugc^ested. 

fiut  dorii^  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  centum  yaiious  events  nappenedy 
which*  hj  i^iving  princes  mora  entire  commana  of  the  force  in  their  respec- 
tive domimonsy  rendered  their  operations  more  vieovoiis  and  extensire. 
In  consequence  of  this*  the  affiiin  of  different  kiuooms  becoming  more 
fifequentlj  as  well  as  more  intimate^  connecte((  they  were  mdoally 
accustomed  to  act  b  concert  and  confederaqry  and  were  insennbly  pre- 
paued  §x  forming  a  system  of  policy^  in  Drder  to  establkh  or  to  preserve 
such  a  bahjDce  of  power  as  was  most  consistent  with  the  general  security. 
It  was  dunng  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifths  that  the  idetft  on  which  this 
system  is  founded,  first  came  to  be  fully  onderstood.  It  was  then,  that  tl^ 
maxims  by  which  it  has  been  uufoiiniy  maintained  since  that  era,  were 
universally  adopted.  On  this  accounty  a  view  of  the  causes  and  events 
which  contributed  to  establish  a  plan  of  policy^  more  salutaiy  and  exten^ 
sive  than  any  that  has  taken  place  in  the  ooncnict  of  human  af&ns,  is  not 
only  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  following  woxk,  but  is  a  capital  object 
•D  the  bistoiy  of  Europe. 

The  first  event  that  occasioned  any  considerable  aheratkn  in  the 
arrangement  of  afiairs  in  Europe,  was  the  annezatioo  of  the  extensive  ter- 
ritories, which  England  possessed  on  the  continent,  to  the  crown  of  France. 
While  the  Engiidi  were  masters  of  several  ttf  the  most  fertile  and  <^ulent 
provinces  in  Fiance,  and  a  ffreat  part  of  its  most  martial  inhabitants  was 
bound  to  follow  their  standard,  an  English  mooardi  considered  himself 
rather  as  the  rival,  than  as  the  vassal  <x  the  eovi^re^  of  whom  he  held. 
The  kings  of  France*  circwnscribed  and  thwarted  m  their  sdiemes  and 
operations  by  an  adversary  no  less  jealous  that!  fonnidable,  durst  not  enter 
upon  any  enterprise  of  importance  or  cf  difficulty.  The  English  were 
always  at  hand,  reader  to  oppose  them.  Th^  diluted  even  their  right 
to  their  crown,  and  being^  able  to  penetrate,  with  ease,  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  could  arm  s^aiost  them  those  veiy  hands  which  ought  to  have 
been  employed  iu  their  defence.  Timid  counsels  and  feeble,  efibrts  were 
natural  to  monarcbs  in  such  a  situation.  France,  dismemb^ed  and  over* 
awed,.could*  not  attain  its  proper  station  in  the  system  of  Europe.  But  ttie 
death  of  Heniy  V.  of  En^and,  happily  for  Fnnce,  and  not  ynfortunately 
for  his  own  country,  delivered  the  French  fiom .  the  calami^  of  having  a 
foreien  master  seated  on  their  throne.  The  weakness  d  a  long  minority, 
the  djssen&ions  in  the  Ei^lish  court,  together  with  the  unsteady  and  languid 
conduct  which  these  occa^oned,  afforaed  the  Frendt  a  fevourabie  opnor- 
tunity  oi  recovering  the  territories  which  they  had  lost  The  native  valour 
of  the  French  nobuit^  he^tened  to  an  enlousiastic  confidence  by  a  sup* 
posed  interposition  ot  Heaven  in  their  behalf;  conducted  in  the  field  by 
skiifiil  leaders ;  and  directed  in  the  cabinet  by  a  prudent  monarch ;  was 
exerted  with  such  vigour  and  success,  during  this  fevourabie  juncture,  as 
not  only  wrested  from  the  Enriish  their  new  conquests,  but  stnpped  them 
of  their  ancient  possessions  in  France,  and  reducea  them  within  the  narrow 
precincts  of  Calais,  and  its  pet^  ten&ory. 

As  soon  as  so  many  considerable  provinces  were  reunited  to  their 
domimon&  the  kings  of  France,  conscious  of  this  acquiaitioH  of  strength, 
began  to  form  bolcter  schemes  df  ioteriw  pKdicv,  as  well  as  of  foreign  ope* 
rations.  Thev  immediately  became  fonnidable  to  their  neighbours,  who 
began  to  fix  tneir  attention  on  their  measures  and  motions,  tl^  importance 
of  which  they  fiilly  perceived.  From  this  era,  France^  possessed  of  the 
advantages  wnich  it  aerives  from  the  situation  and  contiguity  of  its  territoiiei^ 
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at  well  as  from  the  nomber  and  Talour  of  its  people,  rose  to  new  infinenoe 
in  Euiopet  and  was  the  first  power  in  a  condition  to  give  alarm  In  tbe 
jealousy  or  fears  of  the  states  around  it. 

Nor  was  France  indebted  for  this  increase  of  importance  merely  to  tbe 
xeunion  of  the  provinces  which  bad  been  tom  from  it  A  circumstance 
attended  the  recoveir  of  these,  which,  thouKfa  less  considerable,  and  less 
observed,  oontributea  not  a  little  to  give  adcBtional  vigour  and  decision  to 
all  the  efforts  of  that  monarchy.  During  the  obstinate  struggles  between 
Fiance  and  England,  all  the  defects  of  the  militaiy  system  under  the  feudal 
government  were  sensibly  felt  A  war  of  long  continuance  languished, 
when  carried  on  by  troops  bound  and  accustomed  to  keep  the  field  for  a 
short  time.  Armies,  composed  chiefly  of  heavy^armed  cavalry,  were  unfit 
either  for  the  defence  or  the  attack  of  the  many  towns  and  castles,  which 
it  became  necessary  to  guard  or  to  reduce.  In  order  to  obtain  sucb  per- 
manent and  effiective  force,  as  became  reauisite  during  these  lengthened 
•contests,  the  kings  of  France  took  into  tneir  pay  considerable  bands  of 
mercenary  soldiers,  levied  sometimes  among  their  own  subjects,  and  some- 
times in  jEoreign  countries.  But  as  the  feucul  policy  provided  no  sufficient 
fund  for  such  extraordinary  service,  these  adventineis  were  dismissed  at 
the  close  of  every  campaign,  or  upon  any  prospect  of  accommodation;  and 
having  been  little  accustomed  to  me  restramts  pf  discipline,  they  frcouentl^ 
tumea  their  arms  against  the  countiy  which  they  had  been  hireo  to  aeieno, 
and  desolated  it  with  cnieltjr  not  inferior  to  that  of  its  forei^  enemies. 

A  bodjof  troops  kept  constantly  on  foot,  and  regularly  trained  to  militaij 
subordination,  would  nave  supf>iied  what  was  wanting  in  tbe  feudal  con- 
stitution, and  have  furnished  princes  with  the  means  of  executing  enter- 
prises to  which  they  were  then  unequal.  Such  an  establishment,  however, 
was  so  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  feudal  policy,  and  so  incompatible  with 
the  privileges  and  pretensions  of  the  nobility,  tnat  during  several  centuries 
no  mouarch  was  either  so  bold,  or  so  powerful,  as  to  venture  on  any  step 
towards  introducing  it  At  last.  Charles  VII.  availing  himself  of  the  repu- 
tation which  he  had  acquired  by  his  successes  aeamst  the  English,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  impressions  of  terror  which  such  a  formidable 
enemy  had  left  upon  the  mmds  of  his  subjects,  executed  that  which  his 
predecessors  duist  not  attempt.  Under  pretence  of  having  always  ready 
a  force  suffident  to  defend  the  kingdom  against  any  sudden  invasion  of  the 
English,  he,  at  the  time  when  he  disbanded  his  otner  troops  [A.  D.  1446], 
retained  under  arms  a  body  of  nine  thousand  cavalir,  and  of^sixteen  thou- 
sand infantnr.  He  appropriated  funds  for  the  regular  payment  of  these ; 
he  stationea  them  in  diflerent  places  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  his 

?]ea8ure  ;  and  ajopointed  the  officers  who  commanded  and  disciplined  them. 
*he  prime  nobility  courted  this  service,  in  which  they  were  taught  to 
depend  on  their  sovereign,  to  execute  his  ordeis,  and  to  look  up  to  mm  as 
the  judge  and  rewaider  ot  their  merit.  The  feudal  militia,  composed  of 
the  vassals  whom  the  nobles  could  call  out  to  follow  their  standard,  as  it 
was  in  no  deme  comparable  to  a  body  of  soldiers  regularly  trained  to  war, 
sunk  gradually  in  reputation.  The  strength  of  an  arm^r  was  no  longer 
estimated  solely  by  the  number  of  cavalry  which  served  in  it  ^  From  tbe 
time  that  gunpowder  was  invented,  ana  the  use  of  cannon  in  the  field 
became  general,  horsemen  cased  incomplete  armour  lost  all  tbe  advantages 
which  gave  them  the  pre-eminence  over  other  soldiers.  The  helmet^ 
the  shield,  and  the  breastplate,  which  resisted  the  arrow  or  the  spear,  no 
longer  afibrded  them  security  against  these  new  instruments  of  destruction. 
Tl»e  service  of  infantry  rose  again  into  esteem,  and  victories  were  ^med, 
and  conquests  made,  chieflj  by  their  eflbrts.  The  nobles  and  their  mili 
tary  tenants,  though  sometimes  summoned  to  the  field,  according  to  ancient 
finin,  were  considered  as  an  incumbrance  upon  the  troops  with  which  they 
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acted;  and  mat  newvd  with  contempt  hy  soldiera  accttrtomed  to  (he 
▼ttjoffous  and  steady  operations  of  ranilar  service. 

Thus  the  regulations  of  Cfaaries  Vll.,  by  establishinr  the  fint  standing 
army  known  in  Europe,  occasioned  sn  important  revolution  in  Its  affidrs 
and  pancT.  By  taking  from  the  nobles  the  sole  direction  of  the  national 
Diilitary  toice,  which  bad  raised  them  to  such  high  authority  and  iirport- 
ance,  a  deep  wound  was  given  to  the  feudal  arietocracyy  in  thitt  part  where 
ite  power  seemed  to  be  most  complete. 

France^  by  fimning  this  body  of  regular  troops  at  a  thne  when  there 
was  hardly  a  squadron  or  company  kept  in  constant  pay  in  any  other  pait 
of  Europe,  acquired  such  advantages  over  its  ne%hboQrs,  eitMr  in  atteck 
or  defence,  that  self-preservation  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  imitate  its 
example.  Mercenaiy  troops  were  introduced  into  all  the  considerable 
kingdoms  on  the  continent.  They  gradually  became  the  only  military 
force  that  was  employed  or  trustecL  It  has  Jonr  been  the  chief  object  of 
policy  to  increase  and  to  support  them.  It  has  Jong  been  the  great  aim  of 
princes  and  ministers  to  discredit  and  to  annihilate  all  other  means  of 
national  activity  or  defence. 

.As  the  kings  of  France  p>t  the  start  of  other  powers  m  esteblisbin^  a 
military  force  in  their  dommions,  which  enabled  them  to  cany  on  fore^ 
operatKMis  with  more  vigour,  and  to  greater  extent,  so  they  were  the  first 
who  effectually  broke  the  feudal  aristocracy^  and  humbled  the  great  vassals 
of  the  crown,  who  b^  their  exorbitant  povrer  had  long  circumscribed  the 
royal  prerogative  within  veiy  napow  limits,  and  had  rendered  all  the 
edorts  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe  inconsiderable.  Many  things  concurred 
to  undermine,  gradually,  the  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  France 
The  weahh  and  property  of  the  nobility  were  greatly  impaired  during  the 
long  wars  which  the  kingdom  was  obliged  to  maintein  with  the  English. 
The  extraordinaiy  zeal  with  which  they  exerted  themselves  in  defence 
of  their  countiy  against  its  ancient  enemies,  exhausted  entirely  the  for* 
tunes  of  some  great  famih'es.  As  almost  eveiy  province  in  the  kingdom 
was,  in  its  turn,  the  seat  of  war,  the  lands  of  others  were  exposed  to  the 
dei>redations  of  the  enemy,  were  ravaged  by  the  mercenaiy  troops  which 
their  sovereuns  hired  occasionally,  but  could  not  pay,  or  were  desolated 
with  rage  still  more  destructive,  by  the  peasants,  in  different  insurrections. 
At  the  same  tinie,  the  necessities  of  j^ovemment  having  forced  their  kings 
upon  the  desperate  expedient  of  making  ^at  and  sud&n  alterations  in  the 
current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  the  fines,  quit-rents,  and  other  payments  fixed 
by  ancient  custom,  sumc  mach^  in  value,  and  the  revenues  of  a  fief  were 
reduced  Cair  below  the  sum  which  it  had  once  yielded.  During  their  con- 
tests with  the  English,  in  which  a  generous  nobility  courted  eveiy  station 
where  danger  appeared,  or  honour  could  be  sained,  many  families  of  note 
became  extinct,  and  their  fiefs  were  reunited  to  the  crown.  Other  fieft, 
in  a  loqg  course  of  years,  fell  to  female  heirs,  and  were  divided  among 
them ;  were  diminished  by  profuse  donations  to  the  church,  or  were  broken 
and  split  by  the  succession  of  remote  collateral  heirs.* 

Encouraged  by  these  manifest  symptoms  of  decline  in  that  body  which 
he  wished  to  depress,  Charles  VII.  during  the  first' interval  of  peace  with 
England,  made  several  efforts  towards  establishing  the  regal  prerogative  on 
the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy.  But  his  obligations  to  the  nobles  were  so 
many,  as  well  as  recent,  and  -their  services  in  recovering  the  kingdom  so 
splendid,  as  rendeitd  it  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  inw  moderation  and 
caution.  Such,  however,  was  the  authority  which  the  crown  had  acquired 
by  the  prog^ressof  its  arms  against  the  English,  and  so  much  was  the  power 
(n  the  nobility  diminished,  that,  without  any  oi>pQ6ition,  he  soon  made 
innovations  of  great  consequence  in  the  constitution.    He  not  only  esteb* 

*  BoaadBTflli«nHirtoir«deGMiTfaenMBtdt7n«€0,L0llretlL 
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that  ibfmidabk  body  ef  regular  troops  iffhicb  has  beei>  umrfJMMdli 

but  he  was  the  first  mopaich  of  Franeey  who»  bj  his  royal  edict  f  A.  D. 
1440],  without  the  coocorrence  of  the  Statet-eeoeial  of  the  kjogdooiy  kTied 
an  extra<NrdjDaiy  subsidy  oo  his  people.  He  pievailed  likewise  with  his 
aubjectSy  to  reixier  several  -  taies  perpetual»  which  had  foimerly  been 
imposed  occasionally  and  exacted  avamg  a  short  time.  By  means  of  all 
these  inoovationsi  hfi  acquired  such  an  increase  of  power»  and  extended  his 

Srerogative  so  far  beyond  its  ancient  limitsi  that,  from  beiu  the  most 
ependent  prince  who  had  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France^  ne  came  to 
possess,  -during  the  latter  years  of  his  reigOy  a  degree  of  authority  whkh 
none  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  for  teveral  ages.*  . 

The  pJan  of  humbiii^  the  nobility  which  Charles  htfpn  to  execute,  his 
son  Louis  XI.  carried  on  with  a  bolder  spirit,  and  widi  grater  success. 
Louis  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  tjrraot ;  and  at  whatever  period  be 
had  been  called  to  ascend  the  throne,  his  reien  must  have  abounded  with 
schemes  to  oppress  his  people,  and  to  renoer  his  own  power  absolute. 
Subtle,-  unfeeliQg,  cruel ;  a  stranger  to  every  principle  of  integrity,  and 
regardless  of  decency,  he  scorned  all  the  restraints  which  a  sense  of  honour, 
or  tl^  desire  of  fame,  in»ose  even  upon  ambitious  men.  Sagacious,  at  the 
same  time,  to  discern  what  he  deemed  his  true  interest,  and  influenced  by 
that  alone,  he  was  capable  of  pursuing  it  with  a  perseverm^  industiy,and  of 
adhering  to  it  with  a  systematic  spint,  bom  which  no  object  could  divert, 
and  no  dan^  could  deter  him. 

The  maxims  of  his  administration  ware  as  profound  as  they  were  fittal 
to  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  He  filled  all  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment with  new  men,  and  often  with  persons  whom  he  called  mm  the 
lowest  as  well  as  most  despised  functions  of  life,  and  raised  at  pleasure  to 
stations  of  great  power  or  trust  These  were  hb  only  confidents,  whom 
he  consulted  in  forming  his  plans,  and  to  whom  he  committed  the  execu- 
tion of  them :  while  me  nobles,  accustomed  to  be  the  companions,  the 
favourites,  and  the  ministers  of  their  sovereigns,  were  treated  with  such 
studied  and  mortifying  neglect,  that  if  they  would  not  submit  to  ibllow 
a  court  in  which  they  appeared  without  any  ^dow  of  their  ancient  power, 
the^  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  (iasttes,  where  th^  remained  unem- 
ployed ^od  foigotten.  Not  satisfied  with  having  rendered  the  nobles  d 
less  consideration,  by  taking  out  of  their  hands  the  sole  direction  of  afl&irs, 
Louis  added  insult  to  neglect ;  and  by  violating  their  most  valuable  privi- 
leges, endeavoured  to  degrade  the  order,  and  to  reduce  the  members  of  it  to 
the  same  level  with  other  subjects.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  among  them, 
if  so  bold  as  to  oppose  his  schemes,  or  so  unfortunate  as  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  his  capricious  temper,  were  persecuted  with  rigour,  from 
which  all  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  nobility  had  httaerto  been 
exempted  ;  they  were  tried  by  judges  who  had  no  right  to  take  cognizance 
of  their  actions  ;  and  were  subject  to  torture,  or  condemned  to  an  igno- 
minious death,  without  regard  to  their  birth  or  condition.  The  people, 
accustomed  to  see  the  blool  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  shed  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  executioner,  to  behold  them  shut  up  in  duQgeons, 
and  carried  about  in  cages  of  iron,  began  to  view  the  notnlity  with  less 
reverence  than  formerly,  and  looked  up  with  terror  to  the  royal  audiority, 
which  seemed  to  have  humbled  or  annihilated  every  other  power  in  the 
kingdom. 

At  the  same  time,  Louis,  being  afraid  that  oppresskxi  might  rouse  the 
nobles^  whom  the  rigour  of  his  government  had  intimidated,  or  that  self-pre- 
servation no kht  at  last  teach  them  to  unite,  dexterously  scattered  among  tnem 
the  seeds  oTdisoord;  and  industriously  romented  those  ancient  animosities 

•Hirtoire  de  Fniie«|wryeareiyilIu«t,toin  ZT.3n,&c.aes.taB.rrLSN.    ViililiQM  dt 
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batirten  tlie  fiest  fkmiliesy  which  the  tpWt  of  jealooBy  and  emabtioiH 
natiii^  to  the  mcbJgovenunentybadoi^^  kept  alive. 

To  aceomj^Iish  this,  all  the  arts  of  iotmie,  all  the  omterics  aw  retee* 
meots  of  hw  fiaudi^ent  fwlii^  wen  emplaned,  and  with  such  succe8^  that 
at  a Juacttire  which  leauiied  the  most  streniioaBefivt%as  well  as  the  most 
perfect  uoiooi  the  nobks  never  acted,  eicept  diviiig^  one  shoit  safly  of 
reseotmeot  at  the  begiami^  of  his  lelgn,  eitber  with  vicoair.or  in  concert 

As  he  strifjped  the  mobility  of  their  pntilegea*  he  added  to  the  power 
Aod  Dfeiogativeof  the  cvown*  In  order  to  have  at  conwpand  such  a  body 
of  aoldieiB  as  might  be  suikieot  to  cnuh  waf  ioice  that  his  disaifected 
aul^ccts  could  draw  together,  he  not  only  kept  co  foot  the  ngidar  tioops 
wluch  his  father  bad  raised,  but,  besides  aiapneDting  their  number  eon* 
eid^ahly^  hQ  took  into  hb  pay  six  thousand  Swiss,  at  Aat  time  the  best 
disciplined  and  most  formidable  in&ntiy  in  Egrope.*  From  theieakNisy 
natuni  to  tjriwts,  he  confided  in  these  ioreign  mercenaries,  as  {he  most 
devoted  instruments  of  oppresstoBL  and  the  roost  faithful  fruardians  of  tfie 
power  which  he  had  usurped.  That  they  mieht  he  ready  to  act  on  the 
shoitest  warning,  be,  durii^  the  latter  years  of  nis  reign,  kiqf»t  a  consideni- 
ble  body  of  thMn  encam|)ed  in  one  pmce.t 

Gieat  fundi  were  requisite,  not  only  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  addi* 
lional  eetablisbmeut,  but  to  supply  the  sums  employed  in  the  various 
coterivis^  which  the  restless  activity  of  bis  tenius  prompted  him  to 
undertake.  But  the  prerogative  that  his  father  nad  assumed,  of  levjrinff 
taxes  without  the  concurrence  ot  the  State^general,  which  he  was  carefiu 
not  onlj^  to  retain  but  to  extend,  enabled  -faira  to  provide  in  tome  measure 
for  the  inorea«i)g  charges  of  government 

What  his  pterogative,  enlaiged  as  it  was,  could  not  iumirfi,  his  address 
preciired*  He  was  the  first  monarch  in  Europe  who  discovered  the  method 
of  managing  those  ^at  assemblies,  in  which  tlie  feudal  policy  had  vested 
the  power  6f  CTantior  sufalidies  and  of  imposing  taxes.  He  first  tai^ht 
other  princes  tne  £aital  art  of  banning  their  attack  on  public  liberty,  tjy 
coimptinff  the  source  fiom  which  it  should  ftow.  By  exerting  all  his 
power  and  address  in  influencing  the  election  of  representatives,  by  btibing 
or  overawing  the  members,  and  oy  various  changes  which  be  artfully  made 
in  the  form  of  their  deliberations,  Louis  acquired  such  entire  directfou  of 
these  aaaemblies,  that,  from  being  the  vigilant  guardians  of  the  privilege 
and  property  of  the  people,  he  rendoed  them  tamely  subservient  towards 
pnHDOting  tne  most  odious  measures  of  his  reign.}  As  no  power  remained 
to  set  boimds  to  his  exactioos,  he  not  ody  oootinued  afl  the  taxes  Imposed 
by  his  father,  but  made  great  additkms  to  them,  which  amounted  to  a  sum 
that  appeared  astonishing  to  his  oontemporarie8.§ 

Nor  was  it  the  power  abne  or  wealth  of  the  crown  that  Louis  increased ; 
he  extended  its  tesritories  by  acquisitions  of  various  kinds.  He  got  pes* 
aessioDof  Roussiilon  by  purchase ;  Provence  was  conveyed  to  him  fay  the 
wiU  of  Charles  d'Amou :  and  upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  he 
seized  with  a  strong  band  Bt^rgundy  and  Artois,  which  had  beioofed  to 
that  prince.  Thus,  during  the  coune  of  a  sii^  reign,  France  was  hrmed 
into  one  compact  kingdom,  and  the  stoady  unrelentuig  policy  of  Louis  XI. 
not  only  subdued  the  haughty  spirit  of  me  feudal  nobles^  but  established 
a  species  of  ^ovemoient,  searely  less  absohrte,  er  less  terrible  than  eastern 

Birtl^  as  bb  administration  was  to  the  Uberties  of  his  subjects,  the 
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autfiari^  which  he  had  acquired^  the  lesouices  of  which  he  became 
Qiafler,  and  hit  freedom  from  lestiaint  in  cbacerting  his  plans  as  well  as  m 
ezecutittr  (hemt  rendered  his  leign  active  and  enterpiisiqg.  Louis  neeo- 
tiated  in  all  the  courts  of  £unype>;  he  observed  the  motions  of  aU  his 
neighbouts ;  he  enftiaged,  either  as  priociiial,  or  as  an  auuliaiyy  in  ereiy 
great  transaction;  Ids  resolulioBS  were  promptyhis  operations  yirorous ; 
and  upon  eveiy  emezgence  he  could  call  fCxrth  into  action  the  whole  ibrce 
^  his  kii^^dom.  From  the  eiaof  hisieign»the  kings  of  France,  ne  longer 
fettered  and  circumscribed  at  home  by  a  jeakms  nobility,  have  exerted 
themselves  more  abroad,  have  formed  more  extensive  schemes  of  foreign 
conquests,  and  have  canied  on  war  with  a  spirit  and  vigour  loQg  unknown 

in  Europe.  ,      ^   ^  ,     .   .       ^  i 

The  example  which  Louis  set  was  too  mvitiiig  not  to  be  imitated  by 
other  princes.  Heniy  VIL,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of 
England,  formed  the  plan  of  enlaigiqg  his  own  prerogative,  by  breakiqg 
the  power  of  the  nobiniy.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  undertook 
Id  execute  it,  were  less  favourable  than  those  which  induced  Charles  VIL 
to  make  the  same  attempt ;  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  conducted  it, 
wastveiy  different  ficom  that  of  Louis  aL  Charles,  by  the  succen  of  his 
arms  against  the  Eqriish,  by  the  merit  of  having  expelled  them  out  of  so 
many  provinces,  hacf  established  himself  so  firmly  in  the  confidence  of  his 
people,  as  encouraged  Ijim  to  make  bold  encroachments  on  the  ancient 
constitutkn.  The  daring  genius  of  Louis  broke  through  eveiy  barrier, 
and  endeavoured  to  surmount  or  to  remove  eveiy  obstacle  that  stpod  in  his 
way.  But  Henry  held  the  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title  ;  a  pMmlarfactkm 
was  ready  every  moment  to  take  arms  against  him ;  and  after  long  civil 
wan,  dunog  which  the  nobility  had  often  displayed  their  power  in  creating 
and  deposing  kiogs,  he  felt  that  the  legal  airthoiity  had  been  so  mocB 
relaxed,  and  that  he  entered  into  possession  of  a  prerogative  so  much 
ri»ridged,  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  cany  on  his  measures  deliberately, 
and  without  any  violent  exertion.  He  endeavoured  to  undermine  that 
formidable  structure,  which  he  durst  not  attack  by  open  force.  His 
schemes,  though  cautious  and  slow  in  their  operation,  were  well  concerted, 
and  productive  in  the  end  of  great  eflbcts.  By  his  laws,  permitting  the 
barons  to  break  the  entails  of  their  estates,  and  expose  them  to  sale :  by 
his  regulations  to  prevent  the  nobili^  from  keeping  in  their  service  those 
numerous  bands  of  retainers,  which  rendered  them  formidable  and  turbu* 
lent;  by  fovoinriiv  the  rising  power  of  the  commons j  by  eqeouraging 
population,  agriculture,  and  commerce ;  by  securing  to  his  sulijects,  durin? 
a  long  reign,  the  edoyment  of  the  blessuif^  which  flow  finom  the  arts  oi 
peace ;  by  accustoming  them  to  an  administiation  of  government,  under 
which  the  laws  were  executed  with  steadiness  and  vigour  j  he  made 
imperceptibly  considerable  alterations  in  the  Eoglish  constitulioo^  and 
transmitted  to  his  successor  authority  so  extensive^  as  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  absohite  monarchs  in  Europe,  aiMLcapabk  of  the  greatest  and 
most  vigorous  efibrts. 

In  Spain,  the  union  of  all  its  crowns  by.  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  a^nd 
Isabella ;  tbe  glory  that  they  acquired  by  die  conquest  of  Granada,  which 
brought  the  odious  dominion  of  the  Moors  to  a  period ;  the  command  of 
the  great  armies  which  it  had  been,  necessary  to  keep  long  on  foot,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this ;  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  their  administratioii; 
and  the  address  with  which  they  availed  themselves  of  every  incideat  that 
occurred  to  humble  the  nobilitv,  and  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  con- 
spired in  raising  these  monarcns  to  such  eminence  and  audion^,  as  none 
of  their  predecessors  had  ever  enjoyed.  Though  several  causes,  which 
shall  be  explained  in  another  place,  prevented  their  attaining  the  same 
powers  with  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  preserved  the  feudal 
coostitutioD  kiQger  entire  in  Spain,  their  great  abilities  suoolied  the  defects 
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of  thoir  pienigatitey  and  imOToved  with  such  deztnr^  all  the  advaAtaget 
which  they  possessed,  that  JPerdinand  cairied  od  his  foreign  opeiatioiiii 
which  were  veiy  eztendve*  with  extiaordinair  vigour  and  en^t* 

While  these  princes  were  thus  enlai^ging  the  boundaries  of  prerogativey 
and  taking  such  steps  towards  rendering  their  idiwdoms  capable  of  acting 
with  union  and  force,  events  occurred,  which  caHed  them  forth  to  exert 
the  new  powers  which  they  had  acquired.  These  engaged  them  in  such 
a  series  of  enterprises  and  negotiations,  that  the  a&in  of  alithe  considerable 
nations  in  Europe  came  to  be  insensibly  interwoven  with  each  other ;  and 
a  great  polhicat  qrstem  was>  gradually  formed,  which  grew  to  be  an  object 
of  univemJ  attention.    • 

The  first  event  which  merits  notice,  on  account  of  its  influence,  in  pro* 
dttciqg  this  chaQge  In  the  state  of  Europe,  was  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the.  Bold,  the  sole  heiress  of  t)ie  house  of  fiuigundy. 
For  some  years  before  her  Other's  deaths  she  had  been  considered  as  tne 
apparent  successor  to  his  territories,  and  Charles  had  made,  proposals  of 
manying  her  to  several  different  princes^  with  a  view  of  alluring  them,  1^ 
that  oifer,  to  favour  the  sebemes  which  his  restless  ambition  was  cootinooUy 
iiirming. 

This  rendered  the  alliance  with  her  an  object  of  general  attention ;  and 
all  ttie  advanta^  of  sicquiring  possession  of  her  territories,  the  most 
opuleiA  at  that  time,  and  the  best  cultivated  of  any  on  this  side  of  the  Aloe, 
were  perfectly  understood.  As'soon,  then,  as  die  untimely  death  of  Chanes 
opened  the  succession  [A.  D.  1477,  Jan.  6l,  the  eves  of  all  the  princes  in 
Europe  were  turned  towards  Maiy,  and  they  felt  themselves  aeeply  in- 
terested in  the  choice  which  she  was  about  to  i!nake  of  the  person  on  whom 
ahe  would  bestow  that  rich  inheritance. 

Louis  XI..  iiora  whose  kingdom  several  of  the  j^rovinces  which  die  pos- 
sessed had  been  dismembenscL  and  whose  dominions  stretched  along  the 
fiontiers  of  her  territories,  had  every  inducement  to  court  her  alhanoe* 
He  had,  likewise,  a  good  title  to  expect  the  favourable  reception  of  any 
reasonable  propositkm  he  should  make,  with  respect  to  the  (usposal  of  a 
princess,  wno  was  the  vassal  of  his  crown,  and  defended  from  the  reyal  | 

ulood  of  France.  There  were  only  two  propositions,  however,  which  he 
could  make  widi  propriety.  The  one  was  tne  marriage  of  the  dauphin, 
the  other  that  of  the  count  of  Angouleme,  a  prince  of  toe  blood,  with  the  j 

heiress  of  Burgundy.  By  the  former,  he  would  have  annexed  all  her 
tenritories  to  his  crown,  and  have  rendered  Fiance  at  once  the  most  re 
spectafole  monarchy  in  Europe.  But  the  gre^t  disparity  of  ages  between 
the  two  parties,  Mary  being  twenty  and  the  dauphin  only  eight  yean  old : 
the  avowed  resolution  of  Sie  Flemings,  not  to  choose  a  master  possessed 
of  such  power  as  might  enable  him  to  form  schemes  dangerous  to  their 
lilwrties;  together  with  their  dread  of  falling  under  tne  odkxis  and 
oppressive  government  of  Louis,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  executing 
this  plan  which  it  was  vain  to  think  of  shrroountiog.  By  the  latter,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  might  have  been  attained  with  ease,  Mary  having 
discovered  some  inclipation  to  a  match  with  the  count  of  Angouleme,* 
Louis  would  have  prevented  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundv  from 
being  conveyed  to  a  rival  power,  and  in  return  for  such  a  splendid  esta- 
blishnient  for  the  count  of  Angouleme,  he  must  have  obtained,  or  would 
have  extorted  fiiom  him,  concessions  highly  beneficial  to  the  crown  a« 
France.  But  Louis  bad  been  accustomed  so  long  to  the  intricacies  of  a 
crooked  and  Insidious  policy,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  what  wat 
obvKMis  and  simple ;  and  was  so  fond  of  artifice  and  refinement*  that  he 
came  to  consider  these  rather  as  an  ultimate  object,  than  merely  as  the 
of  condncting  aflhus.    From  this  piuiciple»  no  less  than  fiom  his 
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iiowillinKiien  to  aggnadtze  vajctlm  own  suljeeli,  or  from  hs  desire  cf 
oppi«8SK  the  house  of  Baigmdyt  which  he  hated,  he  neglected  (he 
Goone  which  a  prince  las  able  and  artful  would  hare,  taken»  and  followed 
one  more  suited  to  ha^awn  genius. 

lie  piopoeed  to  vender  himself,  by  force  of  anoSf  matter  of  those  pro 
TJnces  which  Maiy  held  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  even  to  ^b  bis 
conquests  into  her  other  teiritories,  whHe  he  amused  her  with  insistnqg 
ooonmialljon  the  impracticable  match  with  the  dauphin.  In  |»ioeecutinr 
thk  plaa  he  displayed  wonderful  talents  and  indiistiys  and  eihibited  8u<» 
scenes  of  treacheiTf  folsehood,  and  cnieltr,  as  are  amazine  ereh  hi  the 
histoiy  of  Louis  XI.  Immediately  upon  the  dekth  of  Charles,  he  put  hit 
trocms  in  motion,  and  adranced  towards  the  Netberiands.'  He  corrupted 
the  lading  men  in  the  i^nmoces  of  Buigundy  and  Aitois,  soul  seduced 
them  to  desert  their  aorereign.  He  got  admission  into  some  of  the  frontier 
towns  by  bribinr  the  eovcmom ;  the  gates  of  odiers  were  opened  to  faim 
in  consequence  ot  his  mtrigues  with  the  inhabitants.  He  negotiated  with 
Maiy  2  and,  in  order  to  render  her  odious  to  her  subjects,  he  betrayed  to 
^m  her  most  important  secrets.  He  carried  ooa  private  correspondence 
with  the  two  ministers  whom  she  chiefly  trusted,  and  theii  communicated 
the  letten  which  he  had  received  from  them  to  the  states  of  Flanders,  wbo^ 
imaged  at  their  perfidy,  brought  them  immediately  to  trial,  tortured  them 
with  extreme  cruelty,  and^  unmoved  by  the  tean  and  entreaties  of  their 
oovereign,  who  knew  and  approved  ot  all  that  the  mimstets  had  done, 
th^  beneaded  them  in  ber  presence.* 

While  Louis,  by  &is  conduct,  unworthy  of  a  great  monarch,  was 
securing^  the  possession  of  Buiigundy,  Artois,  and  the  towns  on  the  Somn^ 
the  states  of  Flanders  carried  on  a  negotiation  with  the  Emperor  Frederic 
III.,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  marrisujpe  between  their  sovereign  and  his 
son  ^aximiljan,  archduke  of  Austria  [A.  D.  1477].  The  iilustiious  bhih 
of  that  prince,  as  well  as  the  high  dipiity  of  which  he  had  the  prospe<^ 
rendered  the  alliance  booourebl^  for  M ary^  while,  from  the  distance  of  his 
hereditary  territories,  and  the  scantiness  of  his  revenue^  his  power  was  so 
faiconsiderable,  as  did  not  eicite  the  jealousy  or  fear  of  the  Flemings. 

Thus  Louis,  by  the  caprice  of  bis  temper,  and  the  excess  of  his  refine- 
ments, put  the  house  of  Austria  in  nossession  of  this  noble  inheritance.  By 
this  aoquisitkxi,  the  foundatkxi  oi^  ^  foture  grandeur  of  Charies  V.  was 
laid ;  and  he  became  master  of  those  territories,  which  enabled  him  to 
cany  on  his  most  i..'midable  and  decisive  operations  against  France. 
Thus,  toOfe  the  sam^  monarch  who  first  united  tne  interior  force  of  France 
and  established  it  on  such  a  footing,  as  to  render  it  formidable  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  contributed,  far  contrary  to  his  intention,  to  nise  up  a  rival 

Swer,  which,  during  two  centuries,  has  thwarted  the  measures,  oppored 
I  flffmi,  and  checked  the  progress  of  his  successors. 
The  next  event  of  consequence  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the  expe 
dition  of  Charies  VIII.  into  Italy  [A.  D.  1494].  This  occasfoned  revdu- 
tjoiis  ixi  less  memorable ;  produced  alterations,  both  in  the  milituy  and 
political  svstem,  which  were  more  immediately  perceived ;  roused  the 
ftates  of  Europe  to  bolder  efibrts :  and  blended  their  affiiirs  and  interests 
more  doeely  together.  The  mild  administntion  of  Chaifce,  a  weak  but 
generous  pimce.  seems  to  have  revived  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  French 
natkxL  which  the  risid  despotism  of  Louis  XI.  his  fatherv  had  depresred 
and  almost  extinguisned.  The  ardour  for  military  service,  natural  to  the 
French  nobilityi  returned^  and  their  young  monarch  was  iinpatient  to  dii- 
tfflguish  his  reign  by  some  splendid  enterprise.  Wh3e  he  was  unoertam 
towards  what  quarter  he  ahoutd  turn  his  arms,  the  solicitations  and  mtrigues 
of  an  Italian  politician,  no  less  Infamous  on  account  of  his  crhnes,  tbasi 
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•minrat  ibr  bis  abilitMiL  deleniinei(  fab  dicnce.  Lodorioo  Sfensi  hftviilff 
Ibmed  the  de^n  of  deposiiv  his  nephew  the  duke  <^  Mikn,  and  ^ 
placing  bimtelf  on  the  ducal  tErenei  was  so  much  afraid  of  a  combinatklQ 
of  the  Italian  powers  to  oEjJose  this  measure,  and  to  suppoit  the  ti|jured 

Efince,  with  whom  most  ofthem  were  connected  by  blood  ur  afiiance,  diat 
e  saw  the  neoessitr  of  securiog'  the  aid  of  some  able  protector.  The 
king^  of  France  was  the  perMn  to  whom  he  applied ;  and  without  disclosing^ 
Ilia  own  intentions,  he  laboured  to  prevail  with  him  to  march  into  Italy,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerfiil  army,  in  order  to  seize  the  crown  of  Naples,  to 
which  Charles  had  pretensions  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou;  The  iMit 
to  that  kingdom  ctemied  bj  the  Ang;evin  family,  had  been  conveyed  (o 
Louis  Xi.  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  count  of  Maine  and  Provence.  But  that 
salacious  monarch,  though  lie  fook  immediaie  possession  of  those  territories 
m  whidh  Cliaries  was  veaUy  master,  totally  disregarded  his  ideal  title  to  a 
kingdom,  over  which  another  prince  reigned  in  tranquillity  j  and  unifonniy 
dedined  involving  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  Italian  politics.  His  son, 
more  adventurous,  or  more  inconsiderate,  embarked  eagerly  in  this  enter- 
prise ;  and  contemning  all  the  temonstraiicc»  of  bis  most  experienced  coun- 
telionb  prepared  to  carry  it  on  with  the  utmost  vigour.  ' 

The  power  which  Cnarles  possessed  was  so  great,  that  he  redconed 
himself  equal  to  this  arduous  cmdertaklng.  His  lather  had  transmitted  to 
liim  such  an  ample  pi^rognitive,  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  his 
kin^om.  He  himself  had  added  considerably  to  the  extent  of  his  do- 
miniotis,  by  his  prudent  marriage  with  the  lieiress  of  Bretagne,  whidi 
rendered  mm  master  of  that  province,  die  last  of  the  c^t  fie6  that 
remained  to  be  annexed  to  die  crown.  He  soon  assemUed  forces  which 
he  thought  sufficient  ^  and  so  impatient  was  he  fp  enter  on  hb  career  as  a 
conqueror,  that  sacnfictne  what  was  real,  for  what  was  chimerical,  he 
restored  Roussillon  to  Fenunand,  and  gave  up  part  of  his  father's  acquisitions 
In  AMois  to  Maximilian,  with  a  view  of  indncin^^  these  princes  not  to 
molest  France,  while  he  was  carrying  on  bis  operations  in  Italy. 

But  so  different  were  the  eflforts  cm  the  states  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
centnry,  torn  those  which  we  shall  behold  in  the  course  of  this  histoiy, 
that  die  anny  with  which  Charies  undertook  this  great  enterprise,  did  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand  men.  The  train  of  artillery,  liowever,  the  ammu- 
nition, and  wariike  stores  of  every  kind  provided  for  Its  use,  were  so  con- 
siderable, as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  immense  apparatus  of  modem 
war.* 

When  the  French  entered  Italy,  die^  met  widi  nothing  able  to  resist 
iKem.  The  Italian  powers  having  remained,  during  a  long  period,  undis- 
tttibed  by  the  invasion  of  any  foreign  enemy,  had  form^a  system  with 
respect  to  their  af&irs,  both  in  peace  and  war.  peculiar  to  themselves. 
In  order  to  adfust  fhe  interests,  and  balance  tne  power  of  the  different 
states  into  whicn  Italy  was  divided,  tbcr  were  engaged  in  perpetual  and 
endless  iMotiations  with  each  other,  which  they  conducted  with  all  the 
subtlety  of^a  refining  and  deoeitfhl  policy.  Tneir  contests  in  the  field, 
when  met  had  recourse  to  arms,  were  decided  in  mock  battles,  by  innocent 
and  bloodless  victories.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  danger  which 
now  impended,  they  had  recourse  to  the  arts  which  they  had  studied,  and 
employed  their  utmost  skill  in  intrigue  in  order  to  avert  it.  But  this 
proviM^  Hiellfectual,  their  bands  of  effeminate  mercenaries,  the  only  militaiy 
Kirce  fiat  remained  in  the  country,  being  fit  only  for  the  parade  of  service, 
were  teinfied  at  the  aspect  of  real  war,  and  mvaok  at  its  approach.  The 
impetuosity  of  the  French  valour  appeared  to  them  irresbtible.  FlorencCf 
raa,  and  nome,  opened  their  ^tes  as  the  French  anny  advanced.  The 
prospect  q{  this  dreadful  invasion  struck  one  king  ofNaplies  with  such 
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pcLnic  tenor»  that  he  died  (if  we  majr  believe  hiitoriuiB)  of  ^sfikiic. 
Another  abdicated  his  thione  from  the  same  puflillammoos  stiirit.  A  mhd 
fled  out  of  his  dominions,  as  soon  as  the  eneoo^  appealed  on  the  NeapolitaB 
fiontien.  Charli»y  after  mardiing  thither  from  the  bottom  of  the  Alp% 
with  as  much  rapidity,  and  ahnost  as  little  oppositioo,  as  if  he  had  been 
CO  a  progras  througn  his  own  dominiods,  took  quiet  possession  of  the 
thiooe  of  r^aples,  and  intimidated  or  gave  law  to  eveiy  power  in  Italy. 

Such  was  the  conclosion  of  an  eipedition,  that  must  be  considerea  as 
the  first  groat  exertion  of  those  new  powers  which  the  princes  of  £urope 
had  acquired,  and  now.  began  to  exercise.  Its  effects  were  no  less  con 
siderable,  than  its  success  had  been  astonishing.  The  Italians,  unable  to 
■resist  the  impression  of  the  enemy  who  broke  in  upon  them,  permitted  him 
to  bold  on  his  course  undisturbed.  They  quickly  perceived  ttiat  no  single 
povi^er,  which  they -could  rouse  to  action,  was  an  equal  match  for  a  monarch 
who  niled  over  such  extensive  teiritories,  and  was  at^  the  head  of  suck  a 
martial  people ;  but  that  a  confederacy  mig:ht  accomplish  what  the  separate 
members  of  it  duist  not  attempt.  To  tSs  expedient,  the  only  one  that 
remained  to  deliver  or  to  preserve  them  from  the  yoke,  the^r  had  recourse. 
While  Charles  inconsiderately  wasted  his  time  at  Naples  in  festivals  and 
triumphs  on  account  of  his  past  siiccesses,  or  was  fondly  dreaming  of  future 
conquests,  m  the  £ast,  to  the  empire  of  yfbich  he  now  aspired,  they  formed 
against  him  a  powerful  combination  of  almost  all  the  Italian  states,  sup- 
ported by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  king  of  Aragon.  ^  The 
union  of  so  many  powers,  who  suspended  or  foigot  all  their  particular 
animosities,  that  they  might  act  in  com^rt  against  an  enemy  who  had 
become  formidable  to  them  all,  awakened  Charles  finom  his  (hou|;htless 
security.  He  saw  now  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  returning  to  France. 
An  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  assembled  by  the  allies,  was  ready 
to  obstruct  his  march ;  and  though  the  French,  with  a  darine  courage, 
which  more  than  countervailed  their  inferiority  in  number,  broEe  through 
that  great  bod^  and  gained  a  vicUnr,  whicn  opened  to  their  monardi 
a  safe  passage  into  his  own  territories,  ne  was  stripped  of  aU  his  conauests 
in  Italy  in  as  short  a  time  as  it  had  taken  to  acquire  them :  ana  the 
political  system  in  that  countiy  resumed  the  same  appearance  as  pefixre  his 
invasion. 

The  sudden  and  decisive  effect  of  this  confederacy  seems  to  have 
instructed  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  Italy  as  much  as  the  irruption  of 
the  French  had  disconcerted  and  alarmed  them.  They  had  extended,  on 
ibis  occasion,  to  the  ai&irs  of  Europe,  tiie  maxims  of  that  political  science 
which  had  Utherto  been  applied  only  to  regulate  the  operations  of  the 
petty  states  in  their  own  countiy.  They  had  discovered  the  method  of 
preventing  an^  monarch  from  rising  to  such  a  d^ree  of  power,  as  was 
inconsistent  with  the  general  liberty ;  ^nd  had  manifested  tne  importance 
of  attending  to  that  ^at  secret  in  modem  policy,  the  preservation  of  a 
proper  distnbution  ofpower  among  all  the  members  of^  the  system  into 
which  the  states  of  £!un>pe  are  formed.  During  all  the  wars  of  which 
Italy  from  that  time  was  the  theatre,  and  amidst  the  hostile  operations 
which  the  imptudence  of  Louis  XIl.  and  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  of 
Araffon.  earned  on  iq  that  countiy,  with  little  interruption,  from  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  that  period  at  which  the  subsequent  histoiy 
commences,  the  maintaining  a  proper  balance  of  ^ower  between  the  coo* 
tending  parties,  be«.ame  the  great  object  of  attention  to  the  statesmen  of 
Italy.  Nor  was  the  idea  confined  to  them.  Self>preservation  taurbt  other 
powers  to  adopt  it.  It  g^w  to  be  fashionable  and  universal.  From  this 
era  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  that  intercourse  between  nations^  which  has 
linked  the  pciwers  of  Euro^  so  closelj  together ;  and  can  disceni  the 
operations  oi  that  provident  policy,  which,  during  peace,  guards  against 
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remote  and  cootiogent  ouigen;  aody  in  war^  bu  {kveveotod  rapid  and 
deatnictive  oonquesla. 

Tbis  was  pot  the  only  e&ct  of  tbe  operatkos  w^ch  the  great  powen  of 
fiinope  earned  on  in  Italy.  They  contributed  to  render  gene^  auch  a 
diange«  as  the  French  had  begun  to  make  in  the  state  of  thev  troops;  and 
obliged  all  the  princes  who  appealed  on  this  new  theatre  of  actiooy  to  put 
the  militanr&rce  of  dieir^kingdoms  on  an  establishment  similar  to  that  of 
France.  When  the  seat  of  war  came  to  be  remote  £pom  die  countries 
which  maintamed  the  contest,  the  aerrice  of  the  feudal  vassals  ceased  to 
be  of  any  use ;  and  the  necessity  of  employing  soldiers  regularly  trained 
to  axmsy  and  kept  in  constant  nay,  came  at  once  to  be  evident  When 
Charles  VIII.  marched  into  Itaj^^,  his  cavaliy  was  entirely  composed  of 
those  coo^ataies  of  grendarmesy  embodied  by  Charles  VIL  and  continued 
by  Louis  XL ;  his  ii2bntiy  consisted  partly  of  Swiss,  hired  of  the  Cantons, 
and  partly  of  Gascons,  armed  and  disclpbned  after  the  Swiss  model.  To 
these  Louis  XII.  added  a  body  of  Germans,  well  known  in  the  wars  of 
Italy  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Bands.  •  But  neither  of  these  monarchs 
made  any  account  of  the  feudal  militia,  or  ever  had  recourse  to  that 
militarjK  force  whidi  they  might  have  commanded,  in  virtue  of  the  ancient 
institutions  in  their  kiagaom.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  they 
beg^  to  act  in  Italy,  employed  similar  in9tTumentB,  and  trusted  tlib 
execution  of  their  plans  entirely  to  mercenary  troops. 

This  innovation  in  the  militaiy  system  was  quickly  followed  by  another, 
which  the  custom  of  employiiffi  Swiss  in  the  Italian  wars  was  the  occasion 
of  introducing.  Thearms  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss  were  different  from 
those  of  other  European  nations.  During  their  loQg  and  violent  struggles 
in  defence  of  their  liberties  as^ainst  the  bouse  of  Austria,  whose  armies, 
like  tliose  of  other  considerable  princes,  consisted  chiefly  of  heavy-armed 
cavalry,  the  Swiss  found  that  their  poverty,  and  the  small  number  of  gen- 
tiemen  residing  in  their  eountrjr,  at  that  time  barren  and  ill  cultivated,  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  bring  into  the  field  any  body  of  horse  capable  of 
(aciqg  the  enemy.  Necessity  compelled  them  to  place  all  their  coi^dence 
ki  inmntrv ;  and  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  withstanding  the  shodc  of 
cavaliy ,  mey gave  the  soldiers  breastplates  and  helmets  as  defensive  armour : 
toeether  with  leng  spears,  halberts,  and  hea\T  swords,  as  weapons  d 
o£nce.  They  formed  them  into  large  battauoos  ranged  in  deep  and 
dose  array,  so  that  they  could  present  on  eveiy  side  a  fonnidable  fitint  to 
the  enemy.*  The  men  at  arms  could  make  no  impression  on  the  soUd 
stren^  of  such  a  body.  It  repulsed  the  Austrians  in  all  their  attempts  to 
conquer  Swisserland.  It  broke  the  Buigundian  gendannerie,  whicb  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  France,  either  in  number  or  reputation  ;  and 
when  nrst  called  to  |ct  in  Italy,  it  bore  down,  by  its  irresistible  force,  every 
enemy  that  attempted  to  oppose  it.  These  repeated  proofs  of  the  decisive 
effect  of  infanUy,  exhibited  on  such  conspicuous  occasions,  restored  that 
service  to  reputation,  and  gradually  re-established  the  opinion  which  had 
been  lone  exploded,  of  its  superior  importance  in  the  operations  of  war. 
But  the  nor7  which  the  Swiss  had  acquired,  having  inspired  them  with 
auch  high  iiileas  of  their  own  prowess  and  consequence  as  frequently  ren- 
dered £em  mutinous  and  insolent,  the  princes  who  employed  them  became 
weary  of  depending  on  the  caprice  of  foreign  mercenanes,  and  b^^  to 
turn  their  attentbn  towards  the  improvement  of  their  national  inianSy. 

The  German  povirer^  haviqg  the  command  of  men,  whom  nature  has 
endowed  with  that  steady  courage  and  per^vering  strength  which  forms 
them  to  be  soldiers,  soon  modelled  their  troops  in  such  a  manner,  diat  th^ 
Tied  with  the  Swiss  both  in  discipline  and  valour 

Tbe  Frendi  monarchs,  though  more  slowly,  and  with  greater  difficultyt 

•  MMhtavd'i  Alt  of  War,  k.  a.  elMip.  a.  a.  4SL 
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accuftoOMd  dM  impetuous  spirit  of  theiv  pe<yple  to  subotdinntioD  tnd 
dkciplioe ;  and  were  at  such  pains  to  reiidw  their  national  infaotrr  respect* 
able,  that  aseaiijr  as  the  Teijgn  of  Louis  XII.  several  gentleineiiof  bigii  lank 
had  so  &r  abanxmed  their  ancient  ideas,  as  to  condescend  to  enter  into  that 
service.* 

The  Spaniaids,  whose  situation  made  it  diAcolt  t»  emplo^r  btKT  <'*ber 
than  Ifaefa'  natioittl  traops  in  tlie  southern  parts  of  Italy,  which  was  the 
chief  scene  of  tfieir  operations  in  that  countty,  not  only  adopted  the  Swiss 
discipUnei  but  improved  upon  it,  by  minglfni:  a  proper  number  of  ioldiers, 
armed  with  heavy  muskets,  in  their  battalions :  and  thus  fonned  that  Cimous 
body  of  infantiT,  which  during  a  century  .aha  a  half,  was  the  admiratioe 
and  tenor  of  ali  £nrope*  llie  Italian  states  gradually  diminished  the 
number  of  their  cavahy,  and,  in  imitation  of  tlwir  more  powerM  ne^ 
iMuni,  bruug^ht  the  Strang  of  their  armies  to  consist  in  foot  aokUm. 
Fiom  this  period  the  nations  of  Europe  have  carried  on  war  with  forces 
more  adapted  to  every  species  of  service,  more  capable  of  acting  in  eVeiy 
ccamtfy,  and  better  mted  both  for  making  conquests,  and  ibr  preservtag 
them. 

As  their  efforts  hi  Italy  led  the  people  of  fiurcfpe  to  these  hntuisieuicab 
m  the  art' of  war,  they  g^ve  them  likewise  the  first  idea  of  the  expensS 
with  which  it  is  acoompamed  when  extensive  or  of  long  continuance^  and 
accustomed  every  nation  to  the  burden  of  such  impositions  as  are  necessary 
fixr  supporting  it.  While  the  feudal  policy  subsisted  in  full  vigour,  while 
armies  were  composed  ai'  militaiy  vasnls  called  f(»th  to  attack  some 
nei^libouring  power,  and  to  perform,  in  a  short  campaign,  the  services 
which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign,  the  expense  of  war  was  extremely 
flSoderate.  A  small  subsidy  enabled  a  prince  to  be&pn  and  to  finisb  his 
greatest  miHtaiy  operations.  But  when  italy^  became  die  theatre  on  which 
me  powers  of  Europe  contended  for  superiority,  the  preparations  requisite 
for  such  a  distant  expedition,  the  pay  of  armies  kept  constantly  on  tooL 
thefir  subsbtence  in  a  foreign  coun^,  the  sieges  to  be  undertaken,  and 
the  town  to  be  defended,  swelled  the  chains  of  war  immensely,  and,  hj 
creathig  demands  unknown  in  less  active  times,  multiplied  taxes  in  eveiy 
kingiluui.  The  progress  of  ambition,  however,  was  so  rapid,  stnd  princes 
extended  their  operations  so  fast,  that  it  was  impossible  at  first  to  establish 
Amds  pfoportioiwl  to  the  increase  of  expense  which  these  occasioned. 
When  Uharies  VIII.  invaded  Naples,  the  sums  requisite  for  canying  on 
that  enterprise  so  far  exceeded  those  which  France  had  been  accustomed 
to  contrilnite  for  the  support  of  government,  that  before  he  reached  the 
fionftief^  of  Italy,  his  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  domestic  resources, 
of  which  his  extensive  preregsTtive  gave  him  the  command,  was  at  an  end. 
As  Im  durst  not  ventore  to  lay  any  new  imposition  on  his  people,  oppressed 
already  with  the  weight  ot  unusual  burdens ;  the  only  expedient  that 
remained  wks,  to  borrow  of  the  Genoese  as  much  money  as  might  enable 
liim  to  contiiiue  his  mareh.  But  he  could  not  obtain  a  sufficient  sum, 
without  consenting  to  par  annually  the  exorbitant  interest  of  forty-two 
fivres  for  everv  hundred  tnat  he  received.!  We  may  observe  the  same 
disprc^portSoQ  netween  the  efforts  and  revenues  of  other  princes,  his  con* 
cemporaries.  From  this  period,  taxes  went  on  increasing ;  and  durinr  the 
reign  of  Charies  V.  such  sums  were  levied  m  eveiy  state,  as  would  have 
appeared  enormous  at  tlie  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  gradually 
prepared  tiie  way  for  tiie  still  more  exoibiftmt  exactions  of  modem  times. 

The  last  transactioi^  previous  to  die  reign  of  Charies  V.  that  merils 
sitention  on  account  of  its  influence  upon  the  state  of  Europe,  is  the  league 
of  Cambray.    To  humble  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  to  divide  its  teil4* 
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tonMb  VfjH  tiw  olsMl  of  ill  the  pofiren  who  unitM  'ii  tM>  cooMetstcr. 
The  drfl  ooAtUhition  of .  Venice,  esUbliibed  on  a  him  basis,  had  sufeied 
no  GoiMidenble  aitentiqo  fer  lerefa]  centuries ;  during  which,  the  seoate 
conducted  ill  affiiin  by  ntazims  of  policy  no  leas  prodent  than  Tigoroua^ 
and  adhered  to  these  with  a  umferai  consistent  spirit,  which  rave  that 
oomiBonwealth  great  advantage  over  other  states,  whos^  views  and 
msaaures  cbaii|^  as  often  as  the  forai  of  their  govemmerit,  or  the  per- 
sons who  administered  it.  By  these  unintermitted  exertions  of  wisdom 
and  ▼aloor,  the  Venetians  edaiged  the  dominions  of  their  commonwealth, 
until  it  beoime  the  roost  considerable  power  ip  Italy:  while  their  eitensive 
oommttce,  the  useftil  and  curious  manufactures  which  they  carried  on, 
together  with  die  large  share  Which  they  had  acquired  ofthe  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  East/fendered  Venice  the  most  (^ent  state  in  Europe. 

The  power  of  the  Venetians  Was  the  dbject  of  tenor  to  their  halian 
De%fahons.  Their  wealth  was  viewed  with  envy  by  the  greatest 
ttonarehs,  who  could  not  vie  with  manr  of  their  pnvate  citizens  in  the 
nuf^aificenoe  of  their  buildings,  in  the  richness  of  their  dress  and  furniture, 
or  m  splendour  and  elegance  of  living.*  Julius  II.  whose  ambition  was 
8iipefior«  and  his  abilities  equal  to  those  of  any  pontiflf  who  ever  sat  on 
die  papal  throne,  conceived  the  idea  of  this  league  ae^inst  the  Venetians^ 
and  endeavoured,  bjr  applying  to  those  passions  whidi  I  have  mentioned, 
to  persaade  other  princes  to  jom  in  it.  By  woricing  upon  the  fears  of  the 
Italian  powers,  and  upon  the  avarice  of  several  monarcns  beyond  the  Alps, 
he  induced  them,  in  concurrence  with  other  causes,  whicn  it  is  not  my 
ptorince  to  exfrfain,  p  form  one  of  the  most  powerful  confederacies  that 
Europe  had  ever  beheld,  aearost  diose  haughty  republicans. 

Tm  empjeror,  the  king  of  France,  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  the  pope,  were 
Drincipals  in  tibe  league  of  Cambray.  to  which  almost  all  the  princes  of 
Italy  acceded,  the  least  considerable  of  them  hoping  for  some  share  in  the 
sDoiis  of  a  state  which  they  deemed  to  be  now  devoted  to  destruction. 
The  Venetiaps  might  have  diverted  this  storm,  or  have  broken  its  force ; 
but  with  a  presumptuous  rashness,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the 
eouise  of  their  history,  they  waited  its  approach.  The  impetuous  valour 
of  the  French  rendered  ineffisctual  all  their  precautions  for  the  safety  of 
the  republic;  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Ghiarraddada  entirely  ruined  the 
army,  on  which  they  relied  for  defence.  Julius  seized  all  the  towns  which 
thl^  held  In  the  ecclesiastical  territories.  Ferdinand  re-annexed  the  towos 
of  which  they  had  eot  possession  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  to  his  Neapo- 
litan dominions,  llaximilian,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  advanced 
towards  Venice  on  the  one  side.  The  French  pushed  their  conquests  on 
the  other.  The  Venetians,  sunounded  by  so  many  enemies,  and  lefl  with- 
out one  ally,  sunk  from  the  height  of  presumption  to  the  depths  of  despair ; 
abandonee  all  their  territories  on  the  continent;  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  capital,  as  their  last  refuge,  and  the  only  place  which  they  hoped  to 
preserve. 

This  rapid  success,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  confederacy.  The 
members  of  it,  whose  union  continued  while  they  were  engag[ed  inseizjiy 
their  prey,  began  to  feel  their  ancient  jealousies  and  animosities  revjve,as 
soon  as  tney  had  a  prospect  of  dividing  it.  When  the  Venetians  observed 
these  rrmptoms  oi  dktrust  and  alienation,  a  ray  of  hope  broke  in  qpoa 
them;  me  sphrit  natural  to  their  councils  returned  j  they  resumed  such 
wisdom  and  nrmness,  as  made  some  atonement  for  their  former  imprudence 
and  dejection :  they  recovered  part  of  the  territory  which  they  had  lost ; 
they  appeased  the  pope  and  Ferdinand  by  well-timed  concessions  in  their 
fayour ;  and  at  lenrth  dissolved  the  confederacy,  which  had  brought  their 
commonwealth  to  me  brink  of  ruin. 
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Julhii,  elated  widi  bdioldiog  the  efieds  of  a  letfoe  wUdi  he  hinedf 
had  plannedt  and  imaffimiY  that  DOthiqg  was  too  aitraoua  for  him  to  under* 
take*  oooceived  the  idea  of  ezpeUiog  eveir  hniga  power  out  of  Italj. 
and  beat  all  the  force  of  hia  mind  tcwaroi  ezecetii^  a  scheme  so  well 
suited  to  his  eoterprisii^  genius.  He  directed  his  first  attadc  against  tfie 
Frenchy  whovon  manr  accounts,  were  more  odious  to  the  Italians^  than  an^ 
of  the  fore^neis  who  had  aoqiiired  dominion  In  dieir  couritiT.  By  his 
activity  and  address,  he  prevailed  on  inost  of  the  powers,  who  nadjoined 
in  the  league  of  Cambraj,  to  turn  their  arms  agamst  the  king  of  France. 
thebr  former  dlr;  and  engaged  Heniy  VIII.  who  had  lately  ascended 
the  throne  *of  JETi^and,  to  favour  their  operatknis  by  invadmg  Fiance. 
Louis  XII.  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  this  ionnidable  and  unexpected  coih 
fedcracy  with  undaunted  fortitude.  Hostilities  were  carried  oo,  duriiifr 
several  campaigns,  in  Italy,  oo  the  frontiers  of  Spain^  and  in  Picardy,  with 
alternate  success.  Exhausted,  at  length,  by  the  vane^  as  well  as  extent 
of  his  operations ; .  unable  to  withstand  a  confederacy  whidi  brought 
against  him  superior  force,  conducted  widi  wisdom  and  actin|^  with  per* 
severance ;  Louis  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  separate  treaties  of  peace 
with  his  enemies ;  and  the  war  terminated  with  the  loss  of  eveiy  thing 
which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Italy^  except  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  a 
few  inconsiderable  towns  in  that  dutchy. 

The  various  negotiations  carried  on  during  this  busy  period,  and  the 
different  combinations  formed  among  powers  hitherto  little  connected  with 
each  other,  greatly^  increased  that  intercouise  amon^  the  nations  of  Europe, 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  one  effect  of  the  events  m  the  fiileenth  centuir ; 
vhile  the  greatness  of  the  object  at  which  different  nations  aimed,  tne 
distant  expeditions  which  they  undertook,  as  well  as  the  length  and 
obstina<7  of  the  contest  in  which  they  engaged,  obliged  them  to  exeit 
themselves. with  a  vigour  and  perseverance  unknown  in  the  piecediog 
ages. 

Those  active  scenes  which  the  following  histoiy  wOl  exbibi^  as  weU  as 
the  variety  and  importance  of  those  transactions  which  distinguish  the 
period  to  which  it  extends,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  ambition, 
to  the  abilities,  or  to  the  rivalship  of  Charles  V*  and  of  Francis  I.  The 
kingdoms  of  Europe  had  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  improvement  in  the 
internal  administration  of  government,  and  princes  had  acquired  such  com- 
mand of  the  national  force  which  was  to  be  exerted  m  foreig^n  wars,  that 
Aer  were  in  a  condition  to  enkifge  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  to  mul- 
tiply their  claims  and  pretensions,  and  to  increase  the  vigour  of  their  efforts. 
AccordingiT  the  sixteenth  centiny  opened  with  the  certain  prospect  of  its 
aboundipgln  great  and  interesting  events. 
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HAniro  thus  enumerated  the  principal  causes  and  events,  the  influence 
of  whi<^  was  felt  in  eveiy  usii  of  Europe,  and  contributed  either  to 
improve  internal  order  and  j^ice  in  its  various  states,  or  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  their  activity,  by^  grving  them  more  endre^  command  of  the  force 
with  which  foreign  operations  are  carried  oo :  nothing  farther  seems  re<^ui* 
site  hr  preparing  my  readers  to  enter,  with  niO  informatioi^  upon  penising 
die  Histoiy  of  Charles  V.  but  to  give  a  view  of  the  political  constitution 
and  Ibrm  of  civil  government  in  each  of  the  nations  which  acted  aiiy 
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coDtideiable  pait  during  that  period.  For  as  tbe  institutioaB  and  erenti 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  formed  the  people  of  Europe  to 
resemble  each  other,  and  conducted  them  from  barbarism  to  refinement,  in 
the  same  path,  and  by  nearly  e<}ual  steps ;  there  were  other  circumstances 
which  occasioned  a  difference  in  their  political  establishments,  and  gave 
rise  to  those  peculiar  modes  of  government,  which  have  produced  such 
variety  m  the  character  and  genius  of  nations* 

It  is  no  less  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  latter,  than  to  have 
contemplated^  the  former.  Without  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
form  and  genius  of  civil  govetnment  in  each  state,  a  great  part  of  its  trans- 
actions must  appear  alto^ther  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  The  histo- 
rians of  particular  countnes,  as^  they  seldom  extend  their  views  farther  than 
to  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  their  fellow-citizens,  by  whom  they 
might  presume  that  all  their  domestic  customs  and  institutions  were  per- 
fectly understood,  have  often  neglected  to  descend  into  such  detaib  with 
vesiMct  to  these,  as  are  sufficient  to  convey ^to  foreigners  full  light  and  infor- 
mation concerning  the  occurrences  whJch  they  relate*  But  a  history, 
which  comprehemis  the  transactions  of  so  many  different  countries,  would 
be  extremely  imperfect,  without  a  previous  survey  of  the  constitu1,ion  and 
political  state  of  each.^  It  is  froiQ  his  knowled^  of  th^se,  that  the  reader 
must  draw  those  jprinciples,  which  will  enable  nidi  to  judge  with  discern- 
ment, and  to  decide  with  certainty  concerning  the  conduct  of  nations. 

A  minute  detail,  however,  of  tbe  peculiar  i^ms  and  regulations  in  eveiy 
ooantiy,  would  lead  to  deductions  of  immeasurable  length,  n  To  sketch  out 
tiie  great  lines  which  distinguish  and  characterize  each  government,  is  all 
ti»at  the  nature  of  my  present  work  will  admit  of,  and  aU  that  is  necessaiy 
to  illustrate  the  events  which  it  records. 

At  the  *  opening  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  political  aspect  of  Italy 
was  extremely  different  firom  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Instead 
of  those^  extensive  monarchies,  which  occupied  tnc  rest  of  the  continent, 
that  delightful  country  was  parcelled  out  among  many  small  states,  each 
of  which  possessed  sovereign  and  independent  jurisdiction.  The  only 
monarchy  m  Italy^  was  that  of  Naples.  The  dominion  of  the  popes  was 
of  a  peculiar  qiecies,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  In  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  a  republican  form  of 
government  was  established.  Milan  was  subject  to  sovereigns,  who  had 
assumed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  dukes. 

The  pope  was  the  first  of  these  powers  in  dignity,  and  not  the  least 
considerable  by  the  extent  of  his  territories.  In  the  primitive  church,  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops  was  equal  and  co-ordinate.  They  derived,  perhaps, 
some  degree  of  consideration,  frctm  the  dignity  of  the  see  in  which  they 
presided.  They  possessed,  however,  no  real  authority  er  pre-eminence^ 
but  what  they  aoouired  by  superior  abilities,  or  superior  sanctity.  As 
Rome  had  so  long  been  the  seat  of  empve,  and  the  capital  of  the  world» 
its  bishops  were  on  that  account  entitled  to  respect ;  they  received  it :  but 
dmine  several  ages  they  received,  and  even  claimed,  npthing  more.  From 
these  liumhle  bc^unin^s,  they  advanced  with  such  adventurous  and  well- 
directed  ambition,  that  they  established  a  spiritual  dominion  over  the  minds 
and  sentiments- of  men,  to  which  all  Europe  submitted  with  implicit  obe- 
dience. Their  claim  of  universal  jurisdiction,  as  heads  of  the  church  ; 
and  their  pretensions  to  infallibility  in  their  decisions,  as  successors  of  St 
Peter,  are  as  chimerical,  as  they  are  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  Chris- 
ban  religion.  But  on  these  foundations,  the  superstition  and  credulity  of 
mankina  enabled  them  to  erect  an  amazing  superstructure.  In  all  ecclesi- 
astical controversies,  their  decisions  were  received  as  the  infallible  oracles 
of  truth.  Nor  was  the  plenitude  of  their  power  confined  solely  to  what 
was  spiritual ;  they  dethroned  monarchs ;  disposed  of  crowns ;  absolved 
uljeds  from  dM  ebedimce  due  to  their  sovereigns ;  and  Idd  kii^gdams 
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wder  interdiclL  Then  was  not  a  iCnte  In  Europe  wUcb  had  not  been 
dkquieted  by  their  ambition.  There  was  not  a  thMe  which  they  had  not 
di'aken  j  nor  a  prince  who  did  not  tremble  at  their  power. 

Nothiiy  was  wantinr  to  render  this  empire  absohitey  and  to  establish  it 
on  the  niiuB  of  ail  civirattthori^i  but  that  the  popes  should  have  possened 
such  a  d^ree  of  temporal  poweff  as  was  sufficient  to  second  and  eaSorce 
their  spiritual  decrees.  Happily  for  mankind,  at  the  time  wheo  their  spi- 
ritqal  jurisdiction  was  most  eztensivet  and  most  reveredy  their  se<niiar  domi- 
nion was  extremely  limited.  Thej[  were  powerful  pontiffii«  formidable  at 
a  distance ;  but  they  were  pettT  prinoesy  without  any  considerable  domes- 
tic force.  They  had  early  enaearoured,  indeed,  to  acquire  teiTitQi]|r  by 
arts  similar  to  those  which  diey  had  employed  hi  eztendin|s  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction.  Under  pretence  of  a  donation  from  Constantine^  and  of  ano- 
ther from  Charlemagne  or  his  father  Pepin,  they  attempted  to  take  pos- 
session of  some  towns  acljacent  to  Rome.  But  these  donations  were  ficti- 
tious, and  availed  them  little.  The  benefactions,  for  which  they  were 
indebted-  to  the  credulity  of  the  Notman  ai&entiuren.  who  cooqnered 
Naples,  and  to  the  superitition  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  were  real,  and 
added  ample  domains  to  the  H<Aj  See* 

But  the  power  of  the  popes  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  teiritoiy  which  they  haa  acquired.  In  the  dominioiis  aanezed  to  the 
Hply  See,  as  well  as  in  those  subject  to  other  princes  ui  Italy,  the  sove- 
reign of  a  stale  was  far  fW>m  having  the  command  of  the  force  which  it 
contained.  During  the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  the  middle  ages,  tlie 
powerful  nobility,  or  leaders  of  popular  Actions  in  Italy,  had  seized  the 
government  of  different  towns ;  aocf,  after  strengthenrog  their  fortifioatioos, 
and  taking  a  body  of  mercenaries  into  pay,  they  aspired  at  independence. 
The  territory  which  the  church  had  gained  was  filled  with  petty  kNrda  of 
thb  kind,  who  left  the  pope  hardly  the  aiiadow  of  domestic  authority. 

As  these  usurpations  almost  annihilated  the  papal  power  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  towns  subject  to  the  church,  the  Roman  tnoons  frequently  dia» 
puted  the  authority  of  the  popes»  even  in  Rome  ittelf.    In  the  tweUUi 
centuiy,  an  opinion  began  to  be  propagated,  ^That  as  the  functioD  of 
ecclesiastics  was  purely  sjpirituiJ,4bey  ought  to  possess  no  property,  and 
to  claim  no  temporal  jurisdiction ;  but,  acccrdinc  to  the  laudable  example 
of  their  predecessors  in  the  primitive  church,  nould  subsist  whoi^jr  upon 
their  tithes,  or  upon  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people."^     This 
doctrine  being  aodressed  to  men,  who  had  beheld  the  scandalous  man- 
ner m  which  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  cleifT  had  prompted 
them  to  contend  for  wealth,  and  to  exercise  power,  tney  listened  to  it 
with  fond  attention.    The  Roman  barons,  who  had  felt  most  sensibly  the 
rigour  of  ecclesiastical  oppression,  adopted  these  sentiments  with  such 
ardour,  that  they  set  themselves  instantly  to  shake  off  the  yoke.    Tbejr 
endeavoured  tb  restore  some  image  of  their  ancient  lib«^,  by  revivinr 
the  institution  of  the  Roman  senate  [A.  D.  1143],  in  whico  they  vested 
supreme  authority;  committing  the  executive  power  sometimes  to  one 
chief  senator,  sometfhies  to  two,  and  sometimes  to  a  magistrate  dignified 
vrith  the  name  of  The  Patridan.    The  popes  exeited  themseWes  with 
vigour,  m  order  to  check  this  dangerous  eocroac^ent  on  their  jurisdictfoo. 
One  or  them,  finding  all  his  ehdeavouia  ineffectual,  was  so  much  mortified, 
that  extreme  grief  cut  short  his  days.    Another,  having  ventured  to  attack 
the  senators  at  the  bead  of  some  armed  men,  was  mmtally  wounded  in  the 
firay.t    During  a  conaderable  period,  the  power  of  the  popes,  before 
which  the  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe  trembled,  was  circumscnbed  within 
soeh  narrow  limits  in  their  own  capital,  that  tbey  ducBt  hardly  exert  aB(f 
act  of  authority,  without  the  permission  and  concurrence  of  the  senate. 

•paoFfiii]i|ailfld«Geatii,FiMar.In|».Bb.  H.etr.IO.       t  Otto  FiWiw,   CbMi.  1ft.  tU.  cMk 
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JBoeratchmenta  were  made  iipoo  the  papal  sorert^ntf » not  only  by  the 
oauipatibiis  of  the  Roman  nobili^,  but  by  ttie  mutiDous  spirit  of  the  people. 
Dunog  seventy  yeafs  of  the  fbufteeoth  centmy,  the  popes  fixed  their  tesi* 
dence  at  AT^non.  The  mhabitants  of  Rome,  accustomed  to  consider 
themselves  as  the  deftrendants  of  the  l>eople  who  had  c^nered  the  worid, 
and  had  men  laws  to  it,  were  too  high^irited  to  submit  with  patience 
to  the  dekg;ated  authori^  of  tfaeae  peiaom  to  whom  the  p(^>es  committed 
the  government  of  the  city.  On  many  occasions,  they  opposed  ibit  ezecii- 
tion  of  the  papal  niandate%  and  oo  the  sligtitest  appearance  of  innovation 
or  oppressiooy  they  were  ready  to  take  aims  in  defence  of  their  own  immu- 
nities. Towards  the  midifle  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  beiqg  instigated 
by  Nicolas  Rienzo^  a  man  of  low  birth  and  a  seditious  miritp  but  of  popu- 
lar eioquenooy  and  an  enterprising  ambition,  they  drove  al)  the  nobility  out 
of  the  citTy  established  a  democratical  form  of  government,  elected  Rienzo 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  invested  him  with  extensive  authority.  But 
though  the  frantic  proceedings  of  the  tribune  soon  overturned  mis  new 
mitm  ;  though  the  govenunent  of  Rome  was  reinstated  in  its  ancient 
torm ;  yet  every  fresh  attack  contributed  to  weaken  the  papal  jurisdktkm : 
and  the  turbulence  of  the  people  concurred  with  the  spint  of  independence 
among  the  nobility,  in  cireuRMcribing  it  more  and  more.**  Gregoiy  VIL 
and  other  domineering  ponti£b,  aecomplishiKl  diose  great  things  which 
rendered  them  so  fornudable  to  the  emperors  with  whom  they  contended, 
not  by  the  force  of  their  arms,  or  by  the  extent  of  their  power,  but  by  the 
dread  of  their  spiritual  censures,  and  by  the  efiect  of  their  intrigues,  which ' 
excited  rivals,  and  called  forth  enemies  against  eveiy  prince  whom  they 
wished  to  depress  or  to  destroy. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  popes^  not  only  to  bumble  those 
usurpers,  who  lorded  it  bver  the  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  to 
break  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  RoQian  people.  These  were  long  unsuc- 
cesifiil.  But  at  test  Alexander  VI.,  with  a  policy  no  less  artful  than  flagi« 
tious,  subdued  and  extirpated  most  of  the  J^reat  Roman  barons,  and  ren- 
dered the  popes  masters  of  their  own  dominions.  The  enterprising  ambi- 
tioQ  of ' Julius  11.  added  conquests  of  no*  inconsiderable  valde  to  the  patri- 
mony of  SU  Peter.  Thus  the  popes,  by  degrees,  became  powerful  lem- 
perel  princes.  Their  teiritones,  in  the  age  of  Charles  V.,  were  of  grater 
extent  than  at  present ;  their  couotiy  seems  to  have  been  better  cultivated 
as  well  as  more  populous ;  and  as  ttiey  drew  laige  contributions  from  eveiy « 
pait  of  Europe,  their  revenues  far  exceeded  tbose  of  the  neighbouring 
powera,  and  rendered  ftem  capable  of  mora  sudden  and  vigorous  efforts. 

The  genius  of  the  papal  government,  ^however,  was  better  adapted  to 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  dominion,  than  of  temporal  power.  With  respect 
to  the  former,  all  its  maxims  were  steady  and  invariable.  Eveiy  new 
pontiff  adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecessor.  By  education  and  habit, 
ecclesiastics  were  so  lotmed,  that  the  character  of  the  individual  was  sunk 
in  that  of  the  profession ;  and  the  passions  of  the  man  were  sacrificed  to 
the  interest  and  honour  of  the  order.  The  hands  which  held  the  reins  of 
adnunistration  might  chtfige ;  but  the  spirit  which  conducted  them  was 
always  the  same.  While  the  measures  of  other  governments  fluctuated, 
and  the  objects  at  which  thi^  aimed  varied,  tibe  church  kept  one  end  in 
view ;  ana  to  this  unrelaxing  constancy  of  pursuit,  it  was  indebted  for  its 
success  in  the  boldest  attempts  ever  made  by  huma(n  ambition. 

But  ki  their  eivil  adninistntion»  the  popes  fdUowed  no  such  unifonn  or 
ooosisteot  plan.  There,  as  inothergovenments,  the  chancter,  the  passions, 
and  the  interest  of  the  person  who  had  the  supreme  direction  of  aflhirs, 
occasioned  a  variation  botn  inobjects  and  measures.  As  few  prelates  reached 
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the  •summit  of  ecdeslastical  diginily  unHl  tbey  were  fidr  adTaneed  in  life,  a 
change  of  masten  waa  more  frequent  Id  the  papal  domimoos  than  in  other 
states,  and  the  pditical  system  was,  of  coune«  less  stable  and  permanent 
£yei7  pope  was  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  period^  diriog  whkb 
be  bad  the  prospect  of  enjoying  power,  in  order  to  anrandiatf  bia  own 
family,  and  to  attain  his  pmrate  ends :  and  it  was  often  me  fisst  honat^f  of 
his  successor  to  undo  all  that  be  haa  dautf  and  to  oveftim  what  hsQad 
establidied* 

As  eccleslBstics  were  trained  to  pacific  aits,  and  eai^  faMatad  in  the 
mysteries  of  that  policy  by  which  the  court  of  Rome  extended  or  sup- 
ported its  spiritual  dominion,  the  popes  in  the  conduct  of  their  temporal 
affiiifs  were  apt  to  follow  the  same  maxims,  and  in  all  their  measures  weie 
more  ready  to  employ  ^  refinements  of  intriguet  than  the  force  of  arms. 
It  was  in  uje  papal  vourt  that  address  and  subtlety  in  negotiation  became 
a  science ;  and  during  the  sixteenth  centmy,  Rome  was  considered  as  the 
acbool  m  which  it  mtt^ht  be  best  acquired. 

As  the  decorom  of  their  ecclesiastical  character  prereoted  the  popes 
from  placing  themselves  ^t  the  head  of  thenr  armies^  or  from  taking  the 
command  in  persoo  of  die  military  force  in  their  dominions,  th^  were 
afraid  to  arm  their  subjects ;  and  in  all  their  operations,  whether  oOensive 
or  defensive,  they  tiusted  entirely  to  mercenary  troops. 

As  their  power  and  dominions  could  not  descend  to  their  posterity,  the 
popes  were  less  solicitous  than  other  princes  to  form  or  to  encourage  scnemes 
of  public  utility  and  improvement.  Their  tenure  was  only  for  a  short 
life ;  present  advantage  was  what  Hherr  chiefy  studied ;  to  squeeze  and  to 
amM,  rather  than  to  meliorate,  was  their  object.  TLey  erectedtpKgrhaps, 
some  work  oi  ostentation,  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  thenr  pcmtificate , 
they  found  it  necessary  at  some  times,  to  establish  useiul  institutfocH,  in 
order  to  soothe  and  silence  the  turbulent  populace  of  Rome ;  but  plans  of 
general  benefit  to  their  subjects,  framed  with  a  view  to  foturity,  were  rare^ 
objects  of  attention  in  the  papal  policy.  The  patrimooy  of  St.  Peter  was 
wone  governed  than  any  part  offiurope ;  and  tiiough  a  generous  pontiff 
might  suspend  for  a  little*  or  counteract  the  efifects  of  those  vices  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  administration  of  ecclesiastics ;  tbe  disease  not  only 
remained  without  ren^edy,  but  has  gone  on  increasing  from  age  to  age ; 
and  the  decline  of  the  state  has  kept  pace  with  its  progress. 

One  circumstance,  farther*  concemiiig  the  papal  goveinment,  is  so  sin- 
gular, as  to  merit  attention.  As  the  spiritual  supremacy  and  temponi 
power  were  united  in  one  person,  and  unifonnly  aided  each  odier  in  their 
operations,  tbey  became  so  blended  together,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
separate  them,  even  in  imagination.  The  potentates,  who  found  it  neoes- 
saiy  to  oppose  the  measures  which  the  popes  pursued  as  temporal  priii(De& 
could  not  easily  divest  themselves  of  the  reverence  which  tney  imaging 
to  be  due  to  them  as  heads  of  the  church,  and  vican  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
was  with  reluctance  that  they  could  be  brought  to  a  rapture  with  the  head 
of  the  church ;  they  were  unwillrog  to  pu£  their  operations  against  him 
to  extremity ;  they  listened  eap;eriy  to  the  first  overtures  of  accommodation, 
and  were  anxious  to  procure  it  almost  upon  any  terms.  Their  conscious- 
ness of  this  encouraged  the  enterprising  pontifb  who  filled  the  papal  throne 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  to  en^^age  in  schemes 
seembgly  the  most  extravagant.  They  trasted,  that  if  their  temporal 
power  was  not  sufficient  to  cany  them  mrouch  with  success,  the  respect 
paid  to  their  spiritual  dignity  would  enable  mem  to  extricate  themselves 
with  facili^  and  with  honour.*    But  when  popes  came  to  take  part  more 

*  Tbe  nmBMr  fan  whleh  Looli  X1L  of  France  nadatodk  aad  eanfed  oa  war  agaliiitJvllai  IL 
nnntablyttiMlratMihisobHrTatloii.    LmilintemidreoiMiIteddweleiif  oTFraiiee,  wlwthara 
wwtefrAil  to  tain  aim  tfitaiat  apopc  tvlio  bad  waDttmly  kindled  war  InEinoMi  anawlMBi  nd 
iNr  thaMchor  tnailM,  notyratlittda  ibr  ATQon  nedTed,  Mr  Um  daeorasi  af  Hi  clMM^ 
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ftB^pMDtff  in  tiie  contests  amoDS  priDdes,  and  to  eiigage  as  piittcipals  or 
aukiiiaries  io  eveiy  war  kindled  m  Eurppe,  this  yeneratioD  kft  their  sacied 
character  b^an  to  abate ;  and  strikiiK  instaooes  will  occur%i  the  following 
hktory  of  its  beings  almost  totally  extinct 

Of  all  the  Italian  pdwersy  the  republic  of  Venice,  neit  to  the  papal  seOf 
"vrat  most  connected  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  rise  of  that  com* 
moowe^thf  during^  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  in  the  fij^  oentuir ;  the 
singnlar  situation  of  its  capital  in  ^  small  isles  of  the  Adriatic  guli ;  and 
the  more  sin^lar  form  of  Its  civil  constitution^  are  g;eberall7  toown.  U 
we  Tiew  the  Venetian'  goTemment  as  calculated  for  the  oraer  of  nobles 
alone,  its  institutions  maj  be  pronounced  excellent  j  the  delibentive»  legis- 
latiTe,  and  executive  powers,  ara  so  admirablj  dntributed  and  adjusted, 
that  it  must  be  regai4^  as  a  perfect  model  of  poOtical  wisdom.  But  if 
we  consider  it  as  formed  for  a  numerous  bodv  of  peq>le  sulject  to  its 
jurisdiction,  il  will  appear  a  rigid  and  partial  aristocracy,  which  lodges 
a!l  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  members  of  the  communitj,  while  it 
ckmdes  and  oppresses  the  rest 

The  ^irit  of  goTemment  in  a  commonwealth  of  this  species,  was,  of 
course,  timid  and  jealous.  The  Venetian  nobles  distpsted  their  own  sub- 
jects, and  were  airaid  of  allowing  them  the  use  of  arms.  They  encouragfKl 
amour  them  the  arts  of  industiy  and  commerce ;  they  employed  them  in 
manuttctures  and  m  navigation,  but  never  admitted  tnem  mto  the  troops, 
which  the  state  kept  in  its  pay.  The  military  force  of  the  n|>ubl!c  con- 
sisted entirely  of  foreign  mercenaries.  The  command  of  these  was  never 
trusted  to  noble  Venetians,  lest  they  should  acquire  sucb  influence  ever 
the  anny,  as  might  eodapger  the  public  liberty ;  or  become  accustomed  to 
the  eKercjse  of  such  power,  as  would  make  them  unwilliqg  to  return  to  the 
condition  of  private. citizens.  A  soldier  of  fortune  was  pticed  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  to  obtain  that  honour,  vras  the 
neat  object  of  the  Italian  Omciotttert,  or  leaders  of  bands,  who  in  the 
SAeenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  ma4e  a  trade  of  war,  and  raised  and  hired 
out  soldiers  to  different  states.  But  the  same  suspicious  policy,  which 
induced  the  Venetians  to  employ  these  adventurers,  prevented  their  placing 
entire  confidence  in  them.,  Two  noblemen,  appointed  by  the  senate,  ac- 
comjpanied  their  army,  when  it  took  the  field,  with  the.  appellation  of  Pr(h 
vedUoru  and,  lika  the  fieldndeputies  of  the  Dutch  repubuc  in  latter  times, 
observed  all  the  motions  of  the  general,  and  checked  and  controlled  him 
in  all  bis  operations. 

A  commonweaHb  with  such  civil  and  military  institutions,  was  not 
formed  to  make  conquests.  While  its  subjects  were  disarmed,  and  its 
Dobles.excluded  from  military  command,  it  cairied  on  its  warlike  .enter- 
prises with  neat  disadvantage.  This  ought  to  have  taught  the  Venetians 
to  rest  satined  with  making  self-preservation  and  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
nesdc  securi^,  the  objects  of  their  policy.  But  republics  are  apt  to  be 
seduced  by  the.  spirit  of  ambition,  as  well  as  kings.  When  the  Venetians 
so  far  foigot  the  interior  defects  io  their  government  as  to  aim  at  extensive 
conquests^  the  fotal  blow,  which  they  received  in  the  war  excited  by  the 
letapfe  ot  Cambray,  convinced  them  of  the  imprudence  and  danger  of 
making  violent  eflnits,  in  opposition  to  the  genius  and  tendenpy  of  theur 
constitution. 

twmin  ftnm  the  moM  ▼Ment  acSkwi  to  whlcli  the  hut  of  power  promptt  •aaMdoofl  vdaem. 
Tboochlili  flieifjr  andwtted  tfae  w»r,  fet  Anne  of  Ereugnai  bhi  queen,  enMrtiriMd  teniiita  with 
MfBrdiolhel»wAilii9«orte.  TheUBglilmieirifhHnfomempendtkmorUietttMUnd,  ciuvM 
It  on  MaOj:  and,  upon  every  IMi  a4vaatafe»  renewed  hto propoehkne  of  peece.  Meieraj,  Hlet. 
ie  Fnace,  ml.  edit  IflBS.  torn.  1.89S.  I  ibaJlprodoee  mother  proof  of  tUirevecenee  for  the  papal 
ateraeierityiaMmtrlktBg.  Oetoelaidtad,  the  moeteacacioiM,  perliapai  of  «U  modem  Morlane, 
■HttheMdeitiB  palntinctbe  TleeeandamUllon  of  thepopea,r«preaeatatbedeatbof  MkSait.a 
0n«nMioaeer,wbowaeU]led  during  the  rieie  of  NaplMkae  •  punWunent  Inflicted  on  htan  by 
Hwv«n,OBMeoiiM«f  hbteftofoppoaad  thaMttsor€fUniMVn.tllliNr^  0«le.miieiln 
rit^te.    (l«MT.l64lTCil.tt.likiap.4B7. 
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It  is  oott  bowefer,  by  iti  mSitaiy,  bat  by  itB  naval  and  cea^ 
that  tbe  imparUnoe  of  the  VenetiaD  Gommoowealtb  muft  be  esthnateol  The 
ktter  consdtutKi  the  leal  fivice  and  narrea  of  tbe  state.    The  jealomy  ef 

SFeinineot  did  not  extend  to  this  depaftmeoL  Notfainr  was  aDjuebandad 
m  thai  quarter^  that  oookl  prove  formidable  to  libertr*  The  senate 
encoaraged  the  nobles  to  trade,  and  to  serve  on  boaid  tne  fleet.  They 
became  merchants  and  adminus.  They  increaaed  tbe  vrealth  of  their 
coontiy  by  their  iodustiy.  They  added  to  ita  dominioni»  by  tbe  valour 
with  which  tfaey  condncted  its  naval  armaments. 

Commerce  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence  to  tbe  VenetianB. 
Alt  tbe  nations  in  Europe  depended  upon  them,  not  only  for  die  eoasmo- 
dities  of  the  East*  but  lor  various  manufacturea  fabricated  bv  them  alonei 
or  finished  with  a  dexterity  and  elegance  unknown  in  otner  countries. 
From  this  extensive  commercey-the  state  derived  such  immense  smpplieSi 
as  concealed  those  vices  in  its  constitution  which  I  have  mentiooea ;  and 
enabled  it  to  keep  on'  foot  such  armies,  as  were  not  oidy  an  overmatch  fer 
the  force  which  any  of  its  neighbours  could  bring  into  the  field,  but  wen 
auflkient  to  contend,  for  some  time,  with  the  poweribl  monarchs  beyond 
the  Alps.  During  Us  struggles  with  the  princes  united  against  it  by  tiie 
league  of  Cambray,  tbe  republic  levied  sums  which,' even  in  the  prseent 
age,  would  be  deemed  considerable ;  and  while  the  king  of  France  paid 
tiSe  exorbitant  interest  which  i  have  mentioned  for  tbe  money  advanced  to 
him,  and  the  emperor,  ea^er  to  borrow,  but  destitute  of  cramt,  was  known 
by  tbe  name  of  McanmUum  the  JMbneyieft,  the  Venetians  raised  whatever 
sums  they  pleased,  at  the  moderate  premium  of  Are  in  the  hundred.* 

The  constitution  of  Florefnce  was  periecdy  the  reverse  of  the  Venetian. 

It  partook  as  much  of  democratical  turbulence  and  licentiousness,  as  the 

other  of  aristocratiea]  riajour.    Florence,  however,  was  a  commereial,  not 

a  militaiy  democracy.    The  nature  of  its  institutions  was  &vourable  to 

commerce,  and  thejgenius  of  tbe  jpcKmIe  was  turned  towards  it    The  vast 

wealth  which  the  family  of  Medici  had  acquired  liy  trade,  together  with 

the  magnificence,  the  generosity,  and  the  vutue  of  the  first  Cosmoi  onve 

him  such  an  ascendant  over  tlie  aflfections  as  well  as  the  councils  or  Us 

coantiymen,  that  though  the  ibrros  of  popular  government  were  preserved, 

though  the  various  departments  of  admimstratlon  were  filled  by  mi^;istrates 

^tii^ished  by  tbe  ancient  names,  and  elected  in  the  usual  manner,  he 

was  m  reality  the  head  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  b  the  stati^  of  a 

private  citizen,  he  possessed  supreme  authori^.    Coamo  transmitted  a 

considerable  degree  of  this  power  to  his  descendanlB ;  and  during  the 

greater  part  of  fte  fifteenth  centuiy,  tbe  political  state  of  Florence  was 
__^ f„  ,      .        rw^^    i.        i^i. nent  subsisted, 

occasions  con- 


%>  assume  the  direction  of  their  affitin,  almost  as  absolutely  as  if  it  had  been 
ranneriy  invested  with  sovereign  power.  The  jealousy  of  the  Medid 
concurred  with  the  commereial  spirit  oi  the  Fkwentkiei,  in  putting  the 
militaiy  force  of  the  republic  upon  the  same  footing  with  that  of  tibe  c^ber 
Italian  states.  The  troops,  which  the  Florentines  emplcr^ed  in  their  war^ 
consisted  almost  entirelr  of  mercenary  soldiers,  fiirnished  ny  the  CondalHen 
or  leaders  of  bands,  whom  they  took  into  their  paj. 

In  tbe  kipgdom  of  Naples,  to  which  the  sovereignty  of  tbe  island  of 
Sicily  was  annexed,  the  feudal  government  were  established  in  tbe  same 
ibim,  and  with  the  same  defects,  ai  in  <he  other  nations  of  Europe.  The 
frequent  and  vblent  revolutk>os  which  happened  In  that  monarcfa|y  had 
•onsideiably  jncseased  these  defects,  and  nodand  them  mow  intnlemhle. 
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The  sueoefli^<m  to  llie  crowir  of  Napka  had  been  m  often  intemipted  or 
altei3ed»  and  so  man^  princet  of  foreign  blood  bad,  at  different  penoda^ 
obtain^  possession  of  the  tbrone,  that  the  Neapolitan  nobilitj[  had  lost,  in 
a  gveal  measnie,  that  attachment  to  the  family  of  their  sovereigns^  as  well 
as  that  reverence  Sot  their  persons,  which,  in  other  feudal  kingdoms^  con- 
tributed to  set  some  bounds  to  the  encroachments  of  the  barons  upon  the 
royal  prerogative  and  power.  At  the  same  time,  the  diibrent  pretenders 
to  the  ciown^  being  obliged  to  court  the  barons  who  adhered  to  them,  and 
on  whose  sop^rt  t)iey  depended  for  the  ^iccess  of  their  claims,  the^ 
augmented  their  privileges  by  liberal  concessions,  and  connived  at  their 
boldest  usurpations.  Even  when  seated  on  the  throne,  it  was  dangerous 
for  a  prince,  who  held  his  acepbe  by  a  disputed  title,  to  venture  on  any  step 
towaras  extending  his  own  power^or  circumscribing  that  of  the  nobles. 

From  all  these  causes,  the  kinffdom  of  Naples  was  the  most  turbulent  of 
any  in  Europe^  and  the  authority  en  its  nonarchs  the  least  extensive.  Tboudi 
Ferdinand  i.  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1468,  attempted  to  break  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy :  thoi^  his  son  Alphoilso,  that  lie  might  crush  it 
at  once  by  cutting  off  the  leaders  of  greatest  reputation  and  influence  amone 
the  Neapolitan  barons,  venhired  to  commit  one  of  the  most  perfidious  and 
Giuel  actions  recorded  in  histoiy  [A.  D.  14871 ;  the  order  of  nobles  was 
nevertheless  more  exasperated  tnao  humbled  oy  their  measures.*  The 
resentment  which  these  outrages  excited  was  so  violent,  and  the  power  of 
the  malecootent  nobles  was  still  so  fofmidable,  that  to  these  mar  be 
ascribed,  in  a  mat  d^ree,  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  whidi  Charles  Vlll. 
conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.t 

The  event  that  gave  rise  to  the  violent  contests  concerning  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  brought  so  many  calamities  upon 
these  kingdoms,  happened  in  the  thirteentii  centmr  [A.  £>.  1964].  Ujjon 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  Manfred,  his  natural  son,  aspiring 
to  the  Neapolitan  throne,  murdered  fais  brother  the  emperor  Conrad  (if  we 
may  believe  contemporary  historians,)  and  by  that  orime  obtainea  pos- 
session of  it.t  The  popes,  horn  their  implacsMe  enmity  to  the  house  of 
Suabia,  not  only  refosea  to  recognise  Manfred's  title,  but  endeavoured  to 
excite  aniinst  nipn  some .  rival  capaUe  of  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  his 
hand.  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  St  Louis  kmg[  of  FrancOy 
undertook  this;  and  be  received  firom  the  popes  the  investiture  of  the 
kin^dm  of  Naples  and  Sicily  as  a  fief  held  ot  toe  holy  see.  The  count  of 
Alcoa's  eibrts  were  crowned  with  success ;  Manfred  fell  in  battle :  and  he 
look  possession  of  tlie  tttcant*  throne.  But  soon  after,  Charles  sullied  the 
gknry  which  be  had  acquhed,  by  the  iigustice  and  cruehy  with  which  he 
put  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  Conradii^  the  last  prince  of 
the  house  of  Suabia,  and  the  riehtful  heir  of  the  Neapolitan  crown.  That 
gallant  yooi^  prince  asserted  bis  title,  to  the  last,  with  a  courage  worthy 
of  a  better  fat^.  On  ibe  scofibld,  he  declared  Peter,  at  that  time  prince, 
and  soon  after  king  of  Ara^,  who  had  married  Manfred's  only  daughter, 
his  heir;  and  throwing  his  glove  among  the  people,  he  entreated  Uiat  it 
mi^ht  be  cairied  to  Peter,'  as  the  symbol  by  which  he  conveyed  all  bis 
rights  to  him.§  The  desire  of  avenging  the  insult  ofifered  to  royalty,  by 
tte  death  of  Conradin,  oonQorred  with  his  own  amlHtion,  in  prompting 
Peter  to  take  anns  in  support  of  the  title  which  be  had  acquued.  From 
that  period,  daring  almost  two  centuries,  the  houses  of  Aragon  and  Anjou 
contoided  for  the  crowD  of  Naples.  Amidst  a  succession  of  revolutions 
more  rapid,  as  well  as  of  crimes  more  atrocious,  than  what  occur  in  the 
Kistoiy  of  almost  any  other  kingdom,  mooarohs^  sometimes  of  the  Ara-> 
gooess  line,  and  sometimes  of  the  Angevin,  were  seated  od  the  throoe.    M 
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kogth  ibe  princes  o£  the  house  of  Angon  [A.  D.  1434]  ohtained  socb  firm 
jponessipo  of  this  loog^  dis^ted  iiiheritaiice»  that  thej  transmitted  it  quietly 
t»  a  bastard  branch  of  their  family.* 

The  race  of  the  Ahgerin  kings,  howeTer,  was  not  extinct,  nor  had  tiiey 
relhiquished  their  title  to  the  Neapolitan  crown.  The  count  of  Maine  and 
Provence,  the  heir  of  this  famtlyv  conveyed  all  his  rights  and  pretensions  to 
Louis  XI.  and  to  hk  successors  [A.  D.  1494].  Charles  VIu.,  as  I  have 
alreiady  related,  crosseilrtb^  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  anny,  in  order 
to  prosecute  his  claim  with  a  degree  of  vigour  far  superior  to  that  which 
the  princes  froui  whom  he  deriveia  it  had  been  capable  of  exeitnig.  The 
tapidp^iesB  of  his  arms  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  short  time  during  which 
he  eigoj^  the  fruits  of  his  succen,  have  alrea^  been  mentioned,  and  are 
well  known.    Frederick,  the  heir  of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  the  Ara* 

Sonese  &mil3risooo  recovered  the  throne  of  which  Charles  had  disposssssed 
im.  Louis  All.  and  Ferdin^d  of  Aragon  united  i^ainst  this  prino^ 
whom  both,  thoueh  for  different  reasons,  considered  as. a  usurper,  and 
agreed  to  divide  ba  dominions  between  them  [A.  D.  ISOll^  Frederick, 
'inable  to  resist  the  combined  monarchs,  each  of  whom  was  far  his  superior 
m  power,  resigned  his  eceptre.  Louis  and  Ferdinand,  though  they  had 
concurred  in  making  the  conouest,  differed  about  the  division  of  it ;  and 
from  allies  became  enemies.  But  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  partly  by  the  ezei^ 
tion  of  such  military  talents  as  gave  him  a  just  title  to  the  appellation  of 
the  Chrwt  Gxptoin,  which  the  Spanish  historians  have  bestowed  upon  him ; 
and  partly  by  such  shameless  and  frequent  violations  of  the  most  solemn 
engagements,  as  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory ;  stripped  the 
French  d  ail  that  thejr  possessed  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  secured 
the  peaceable  possession  of  them  to  his  master.  These,  together  with  his 
otber  kingdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  to  his  grandson  Charies  V.  whose 
right  to  possess  them,  if  not  altoeether  uncontrovertible,  seems,  at  least,  to 
be  as  well  founded,  as  that  whidi  the  kings  of  France  set  up  in  opposition 
to  it.t 

There  is  nothing  in  the  political  constitution  or  interior  government  oi 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  so  remarkable,  as  to  require  a  particular  explanation. 
But  as  the  right  of  saccessioo  to  that  fertile  province  was  the  capse  or  the 
nretezt  of  almost  all  the  wars  carried  on  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.  it  is  necessary  to  trace  these  disputes  to  their  source,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  preteasions  of  the  various  competitors.    . 

Durimr  the  lonor  and  fierc^  contests  ezcitad  in  Italy  by  the  violence  of 
the  Gueff  and  Ghibelline  factions,  the  familyiof  Visconti  rose  to  great  emi- 
nence among  their  fellow-citizens  of  Milan.  As  the  Visconti  had  adhered 
uniformly  to  the  Ghibelline  or  Imperial  interest,  they,  by  way  of  recom- 
pense, received,  from  one  empeior,  the  dignity  of  oeipetual' vicars  of  the 
empire  m  Italyt  [A.  D.  1364J:  nhe]r  were  createo,  li^  another,  dukes  of 
Milan  [A.  D.  1395J ;  and,  together  with  that  title,  iKe  possdteion  of  the  chy 
and  its  territories  was  bcustowed  upon  tbem  as  an  hereditary  fief.(  John, 
king  of  France,  amon^  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  which  the 
calamities  of  his  reign  obliged  him  to  employ,  condescended  to  give  ope 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  John  Galeazzo  Visconti,  the  first  duke  6[ 
Milan,  from  whom  fate  had  received  consideral>le  suixis^  Valentine  Visconti, 
one  of  the  children  of  this  marria^.  manfed  her  cousin,  Louis,  duke  of 
Orleani^  the  only  brother  of  Charles  Vl.  In  lhei>  marriageK»ntract,  which 
the  Pope  confirmed,  it  was  stipulated  that;  upon  failure  of  heirs  male  hi  the 
&mily  of  Visconti,  the  dutchy  of  Milan  should  descend  to  the  posterity  of 

y alentioe  and  the  duke  of  Odeans.    That  event  toolc  place.    In  the  year 

« 
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t447»  Philip  Maria,  the  last  pitebe  of  the  ducal  family  of  Vkcogti,  died. 
Various  competitors  claimed  the  succesrion.  Charlea,  duke  of  Orleans^ 
pleaded  his  rig^t  to  it,  Ibunded  on  the  marria^  contract  of  his  mother 
Valeotioe  Viscooti.  Alfonso  kiiv  of  Naples  clamied  it  in  consequence  of 
a  will  made  by  Philip  Maria  in  bis  favour.  Tiie  emperor  coiftended  that, 
upon  the  extioctioitof  male  issue  in  the  family  of  Viscontiy  the  fief  returned 
^  to  the  superior  lord,  and  oueht  to  be  le-aqnezed  to  the  Eoipirf .  The  peo- 
ple of  MflaiL  smitten  with  the  lonreof  liber^  which  in  tint  age  pierauled 
among  the  Italian  states^  declaie<l  against  the  dominioo  of  ai^  mastery  and 
established  a  republican  ibim  of  government. 

But  durii^  the  strugi^e  among  so  many  0QmpetitQr&,  the  prize  f^  which 
they  contended  was  seized  by  one  firom  whom  none  of  the^  apprehended 
any  danger.  Francis  Sforzs^  the  natural  son  of  JacUnuzo  Slona,whom 
his  courage  and  abilities  had  elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  peasant  to  be 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and«  powerful  of  the  Italian  Cm^doitieri^  havinr 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  comfiiand  of  the  adventurers  who  followed  his 
standard,  had  married  a  natural  daugbterof  the  last  di^e  of  Milaa  U[)oii 
this  shadow  of  a  title  Francis  founded  his  pretensions  fo  the  dutdrVf  which 

Si  supported  with  such  talents  and  valour,  aiplaced  him  at  last  on  the  ducal 
rone.  The  virtues,  as  well  as  abilities,  with  which  he  governed,  inducing 
his  subjects  to  forget  the  defects  in  his  title,  he  transmitted  his  domioions 
quietly  to  bis  son ;  fram  whom  they  descended  to  his  grandson.  He  was 
murdered  by  his  erandnincle  Ludovteoy  sumamed  i&  Moor;  who  took 
possession  ot  the  dutchy  j  and  his  riffht  to  it  was  confirmed  by  the  investi- 
ture of  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  me  year  1494.* 

Louis  XL,  who  took  pleasure  in  depressing  the  princes  of  the  Mood,  and 
who  adniired  the  political  abilities  of  Francis  Slorza,  would  not  permit 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  take  any- step  in  prosecution  of  his  right  to  the 
dutchy  of  Milan.  Ludoyico  the  Moor  kept  up  such  a  elose  connectioR 
with  Cbaiies  VIII.  that,  during  the  crsater  part  of  his  reign,  the  claim  <^ 
the  fami^  of  Orleans  continued  to  lie  dormant,  fiut  when  the  crown  of 
France  devolved  on  Louis  XII.  duke  of  Orieansy  he  instantly  asserted  the 
rights  of  his  famUy  with  the  ardour  whidi  it  was  natural  to  expect,  and 
marched,  at  the  head  of- a  powerful  army  tosi^>port  them.  Ludovioe 
Sforza,  incapable  of  contending  with  such  a  rival,.was  stripped  of  all  hii 
dominions  in  the  space  of.  a  few  d^y*^  '^^  ^^^9  dad  in  tne  ducal  robeiu 
entered  Milan  in  tnumph ;  and  soon  after,  Ludovico,  having  been  betrayed 
by  the  Swiss  in  his  pay,  was  sent  1^  prisoner  into  Frtece,  and  shut  up  in  the 
castle  of  Loches,  where  he  la^  unpitied  during  the  remainder  of  his  cbys. 
In  consequence  of  one  of  die  sm^lar  resolutions  which  occur  so  fiwquently 
in  the  history  of  tiie  Milanese,  his  son  Maximilian  Sfbrza  was  placed  on  the 
ducal  thnxie,  of  which  he  kept  possession  during  the  rei^  of  Louis  Xll. 
[A.  D.  151S.]  But  his  Successor  Frands  I.  was  too  high-spirited  and 
enterprising  tayiely  to«eliipquish  his  title.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  upon 
the  throne,  he  prepared  to  invade  the  Milanese )  and  his  ririit  of  succession 
to  it  appears,  ftom  this  detail,  to  have  'heen  mors  natural  and  more  juk 
than  that  of  any  other  competitor. 

It  is^  unnecessarf  to  enter  into  yxr  detail  with  respect  to  tiie  form  ot 
government  ih.  Gfeno^,  Parma',  Moaena,  and  the  other  infiuior  states  of 
Italy.  Their  names,  indeed,  tvill  often  occur  in  the  following  lustmy. 
But  the  power  of  these  states  themselves  was  so  inconsideraMe,  that  dieir 
fate  depended  little  upon  their  ovnn  e£brts ;  and  the  frequ^t  revohitioas 
whidi  they  underwent,  w/ere  brought  about  rather  by  the  operatioos  of 
the  princes  who  attacked  or  c|fefenaed  them^  than  by  any  tlung  peculiar  in 
their  internal  constitution. 
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Of  te  neat  kingdoins  oo  lliis  Mb^{  tfie  Alpiy  Sptin  it  one  of  the 
mott  eonBioenbU ;  and  as  it  was  tb»  henditarf  aomain  of  Chariet  V.  aa 
wall  ju  the  chief  aouroa  of  his  power  and  wealth,  a  distiact  knowledge 
of  its  political  constitatioD  is  of  capital  impOTtanca  towaidsundentandiiig 
tfaa  traosatitions  of  his  reign. 

The  Vandals  and  Goths»  who  OTcrtumed  the  Roman  power  in  Spaing 
established  a  Jbnn'of  goTemment  in  that  coantry,  and  introduced  cnstoma 
and  laws,  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  were  established  in  the  rest  of 
JSiuopOy  by  the  outer  victorious  tribes  which  acquired  settlements  there. 
For  some  time,  society  advanced,  amonr  the  new  inhabitants  of  Sjpain, 
bj  the  tame- atensy  ana  seemed  to  hold  the  same  course,  as  in  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  To  this  progress  a  sudden  stop  was  put  by  the  imrasion  of 
the  Sajnccns  or  Moors  fiom  Africa  [A.  D.  71S.1  The  Goths  could  not 
withstand  the  effi>rts  of  their  enthusiastic  valour,  which  subdued  the  greatest 
part  of  Spain,  with  the  same  impetuous  rapidity  that  distinguishes  all  the 
operations  of  their  arms.  The  conquerors  introduced  into  the  oountiy  in 
which  Atej  settled,  the  Mahometan  religion,  the  Arabic  language,  the 
mannen  of  the  East,  together  with  that  taste  tor  the  arts,  and  toat  love  of 
elegance  and  splendour,  which  the  caliphs  had  begun  to  cultivate  amoqg 
their  suUects. 

Such  Gothic  nobles  aS'  dbdamed  to  submit  to  the  Moprish  yoke,  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  inaccenible  mountains  of  Asturias.  There  ti&j  comforted 
iiemseives  with  eqjoying  the  exercise  of  me  Christian  religion,  and  with 
Waintaining  the  authori^  of  their  ancient  laws.  Beu^  joined  by  many 
of  the  boldest  and  most  wariike  among  their  countrymen,  they  sallied  out 
■pon  the  adiacent  settlements  of  the  Moon  m  small  parties :  but  venturing 
only  upon  snort  excursions  at  first,  ^y  were  satisned  with  plunder  and 
revenge,  without  thinkine  oC  conquest.  By  degrees,,  their  strengtii  in- 
creased, their  -views  emaiged,  a  r^^ar  ffov^imnent  was  established 
among  them,  and  they  begnn  to  aim  at  extendu^  tibeif  tenitories.  While 
^y  nushed  on  their  attadcs  with  the  unremitting  ardour,  excited  by  zeal 
lor  religjon,  by  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  ^rme  hope  <^  rescuing  their 
oountxy  from  oppression :  while  they  conducted  their  operattioos  with  the 
courage  natinal  to  men  who  had  no  other  occupation  but  war,  and  who  were 
alrangeis  to  all  the  aita  which  comipt  or  enfeeble  the  mind ;  the  Moors 
,  gradually  lost  many  of  the  advantages  to  which  they  had  been  indebted 
tot  their  first  success.  They  threw  off  all  dependence  oil  the  caliphs  j* 
they  neglected  to  preserve  a  close  xxxinection  with  their  countiymen  m 
Afnca :  their  empire  ia  Spain  was  split  into  maniy  small  kingdoms  ;  the 
arts  woich  they  cultivated,  together  with  the  luxury  to  which  these  gave 
rise^  relaxed,  in  some  measure,  the  force  of  their  muitaxy  institutions,  and 
abated  the  vigour  of  their  wariike  apirit.  The  Moors,  however,  continued 
still  to  be  a  gallant  people,  and  possess^  ^at  resources.  According  to 
the  magnificent  s^le  ot  the  Spanish  hittonans,  eight  centuries  of  almost 
unintemipted  war  elapsed,  ana  three  thousand  seven  hundred  battles  were 
ibught.  beibre  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  Spain  submitted  to  the 
Christian  arms  [1492]. 

Aa  the  Christians  made  their  conquests  upon  the  Mahometans  at  various 
neriodsf  and  under  dififerent  leaders,  each  fonned  the  temtory  which  he 
■ad  wrested  from  the  common  enemy,  into  an  independent  state.  Spain 
waa  divided  Inlo  almost  as  many  separate  Ungdoma  as  it  contained  pro* 
vinoes ;  in  each  citj^  of  note,  a  petty  noonarch  established  his  throne,  and 
assumed  all  the  ensjgqe  of  royalty.  In  a  series  of  years,  however,  by  the 
asual  events  of  intermanjages,  or  succession,  or  conquest  all  these  mterior 
principalities  were  annexea  to  the  more  powcriiil  kingdoms  of  Castile 
and  of  Aragon.     At  leogth,  by  the  fortunate  mairiage  of  Fei  " 
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and  Isabella,  the  former  the  hereditair  monarch  of  Aragon,  and  tti  latter 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  toe  affection  of  her  subjects  [1491 }, 
aii  the  Spanish  crowns  were  united,  and  descended  in  the  same  line. 

From  this  period*  the  political  constitution  of  Spain  began  to  assume  a 
regular  and  unifonn  appearaoce ;  the  genius  of  its  govenunent  mi^  be 
delineated,  and  the  progress  of  its  laws  and  manners  may  be  traced  with 
certaintjr.  Notwithstanding  the  singular  reyolution  wbicn  the  inyasion  of 
the  Moors  occasioned  in  Spain,  and  the  peculiarly  of  its  fate,  in  beiiw  so 
loiK  subject  to  the  Mahometan  yoke,  the  customs  introduced  bjr  the  Vandals 
ana  Gotns  had  taken  such  deep  root,  and  were  so  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  frame  of  its  government,  that  in  eveiy  province  which  the  Chris- 
tians recoveredirom  the  Moors,  we  find  the  condition  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  the  political  constitution,  nearly  the  same  vas  in  other  nations  of 
Europe.  Lands  were  held  b]r  the  same  tenure;  justice  was  dispensed 
in  the  same  form  ;  the  same  privileges  were  claimed  by  the  nobilitf :  and 
the  same  power  exercised  by  the  Cortex  or  general  assembly  of  the  king- 
dom. Several  circumstances  contributed  to  secure  tUs  pemanence  of 
the  feudal  institutions  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  conquest  of  the  Moora^ 
which  seemed  to  have  overturned  them.  Such  of  the  Spaniaids,  as  pre- 
served their  independence,  adhered  to  their  ancient  customs,  not  only 
finom  attachment  to  them,  but  out  of  antipathy  to  the  Moors,  to  whose  ideas 
concerning  property  and  jrovemment  the^e  customs  were  totally  repug- 
nant. Even  amoqg  the  Christians,  who  submitted  to  the  Moorish  con- 
querors, and  consented  to  become  their  subjects,  ancient  customs  were  not 
entirely  aboli^ed.  Thejr  were  peimittea  to  retain  their  religion,  their 
laws  concerning  private  property,  their  forms  of  administering  justice,  and 
their  mode  of  levying  taxes.  The  followers  of  Mahomet  are  the  only 
enthusiasts  who  have  united  the  si)irit  of  toleration  with  zeal  Sot  makiog 
proselytes,  and  who^  at  the  same  time  that  they  took  arms  to  propi^ate 
the  doctrine  of  their  Prophet,  permitted  such  as  would  not  embrace  it,  to 
adhere  to  their  own  tenets,  ana  to  practise  their  own  rites.  To  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  genius  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  desire 
which  the  Moors  had  of  reconciling  the  Christians  to  their  yoke,  it  was 
owing  that  the  ancient  manners  and  laws  ip  Spain  survived  the  violent 
shock  of  a  conquest,  and  were  permitted  to  subsist,  notwithstandinig  the  . 
introduction  of  a  new  religion  and  a  new  foim  of  government  into  that 
countnr.  It  is  obvious,  from  all  these  particulars,  that  the  Christians  must 
have  iound  it  extremely  easy  to  re-establish  manners  and  TOvemment  on 
their  ancient  foundations  in  those  provinces  of  Spain  which  they  wrested 
successively  from  the  Moors.  A  considerable  part  of  the  pe<^le  retained 
such  a  Ibnaness  for  the  customs^  and  sUch  a  reverence  lor  the  laws^  of 
their  ancestors,  that,  wishing  to  see  them  completely  restored,  they  were 
not  only  wflliqg  but  eager  to  resume  the  former,  and  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  latter. 

But  thou^  the  feudal  fonn  of  government,  with  all  the  institutions 
wliich  characterize  if,  was  thus  preserved  entire  in  Castile  and  Antfon, 
aa  well  as  in  all  the  kingdoms  which  depended  on  these  crowns,  there 
were  certain  peculiarities  in  their  political  constitutions,  which  distinguish 
them  from  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  royal  prerogative, 
extremely  limited  in  every  feudal  kingdom,  was  circumscribed,  in  Spain, 
within  such  narrow  bounds,  as  reduced  the  power  of  the  sorereign  almost 
to  nothiiy.  The  privileges  of  the  nobility  were  great  in  proportion,  and 
extendedso  far,  as  to  bonier  oA  absolute  independence.  The  immunities 
of  the  cities  were  likewise  greater  than  in  other  feudal  kingdoms,  they 
possessed  considerable  influence  in  the  Cortes,  and  they  aspired  at  obtain- 
iK  more.  Such  a  state  of  society,  in  which  the  political  machine  was  so 
m  adjusted^  and  the  several  members  of  the  legislature  so  improperly 
balanced,  produced  internal  disorders  in  the  kingdoms  of  Spai%  wkaek 
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VOM  beyond  the  pitch  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  usual -under  the  feudal 
goyemraent  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Spanish  bistoiy  confirms  the  tnith 
of  this  olMlerration  ;  and  when  the  mutinous  spirit,  to  which  the  genius  of 
their  policy  gave  birth  and  vkour,  was  no  longer  restrained  and  overawed 
by  the  immediate  dread  of  ttie  Moorish  arms,  it  bioke^  out  into  more 
frequent  insurrections  against  the  ^vemment  of  their  princes,  as  well  as 
more  outrageous  insults  on  their  dignity,  than  occur  in  the  annals  of  any 
other  countxy.  These  were  accompanied  at  some  times  with  more  liberal 
sentiments  concerning  the  riehts  of  the  people,  at  other  times  with  more 
elevated  notions  concerning  Sie  privileges  of  the  nobles,  than  were  common 
ID  other  nations. 

Li  the  principalitjr  of  Catalonia,  which  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Aragtvi,  the  impatience  of  the  people  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their 
grievances  having  prompted  them  to  take  arms  against  their  sovereign, 
John  II.  [A.  0. 146S],  they,  by  a  solemn  deed,  recalled  the  oath  of  alle- 


aAer  which  they  aspired.t  Nearly  about  the  same  i>eriod,  the  indignation 
of  the  Castilian  nonility  against  tne  weak  and  fiagitk>us  administration  of 
Henry  IV.  havii^  led  them  to  combine  against  him,  they  arrogated,  as 
one  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  their  order,  the  right  of  tiying  and  of 
passing  sentence  on  their  sovereign.  That  the  exercise  of  this  power 
might  oe  as  public  and  solemn,  a^  the  pretension  to  it  was  bold,  they  sum- 
moned all  the  nobility  of  theiJ  narty  to  meet  at  Avila  [A.  D.  1465]  ;  a 
spacious  theatre  was  erected  in  a- plain,  without  the  walls  of  the  town :  an 
image,  representing  the  kix^,  was  seated  on  a  throne,  clad  in  royal  robes, 
with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  sceptre  in  its  hand,  and  the  sword  of  justice 
W  its  side.  The  accusation  against  the  king  was  read,  and  the  sentence 
of  deposition  was  pronounced,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  article  of  the  charge,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
advanced,  and  tore  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  image :  at  the  cVise 
of  the  second,  the  Conde  de  Placentia  snatched  the  sword  ot  justice  'lom 
its  side ;  at  the  close  of  the  third,  the  Conde  de  fieneventd  wrested  the 
sceptre  from  its  hand;  at  the  close  of  the  last,  Don  Diego  Lopes  de 
Stuniga  tumbled  it  headlong  from  the  throne.  At  the  same  instant,  Don 
Alphonso,  Hemy's  brother,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Castile  and  Leon  in 
his  stead.( 

The  most  daring  leadei^  of  faction  would  not  have  ventured  on  these 
measures,  nor  have  conducted  them  with  such  public  ceremony,  if  tiie 
sentiments  of  the  people  concemipg  the  royal  aignity  had  not  been  so 
formed  by  the  laws  and  policy  to  which  they  vr&e  accustomed  both  in 
Castile  and  Cataloma,  as  prepared  them  to  approve  of  such  extraordinary 
proceedings,  or  to  acquiesce  m  theih. 

In  Araepn,  the  form  at  government  was  monarchical,  but  the  genius  and 
maxims  (h  it  were  purely  republican.  The  kings  who  were  loi^  elective, 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  power ;  the  real  exercise  of  it  was  in  the 
Coftes  or  parliament  of  the  kingdom.  This  supreme  assembly  was  com 
posed  of  tour  diffitrent  arm$  or  members.  The  nobilitr  of  the  first  rank ; 
The  equestrian  ordet,  or  nobility  of  the  second  class :  The  representatives 
of  the  cities  and  towns  whose  right  to  a  place  in  tne  Coites,  if  we  may 
give  crtdit  to  the  historians  of  Aragon,  was  coeval  with  the  constitution ; 
The  ecclesiastical  order,  composed  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  representatives  of  the  mferior  clergy  .§    No  law  could 
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paiB  in  diift  asdeMibr  without  the  assent  of  ereiy  sin^  memberwho  had 
a  light  to  Yote.*  Without  the  oermission  of  the  Cortes,  no  tax  could  be 
imposed ;  no  war  could  be  declared ;  no  peace  could  be  concluded ;  no 
mooej  could  be  coined :  nor  .could  any  aHeration  be  made  ii^  tiie  current 
•pecie.!  The  power  of  reyiewing  the  proceeding's  of  all  inferior  courts^ 
toe  privilej^  of  inspecting  eveiy  departthent  of  administration,  and  the  rieht 
of  redressing  ail  gpietances,  belonged  to  the  Cortes.  Nor  did  those  wno 
conceived  thenuHnTes  to  be  Si^gneved,  address  the-  Cortes  in  the  humble 
tone,  of  suppliants,  and  petition  for  redress;  they  demanded  it  as  the 
birthright  of  freemen,  and  required  the  guardians  of  their  liberty  to 
decide  with  respect  to  the  points  which  they  laid  before  Uiem4  This 
sovereign  court  was  held,  during  several  centuries,  ererj  year ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  regulation  introduced  about  the  b^innin^  of  ue  four- 
teenth centuiy,  it  was  convoked  from  that  period  only- once  m  two  years. 
After  it  was  assembled,  the  kiqg  had  no  right  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  it 
without  its.  own  consent ;  and  tlie  session  continuea  forty  days.§ 

Not  satisfied  with  hiavW  erected  such  formidable  bamere  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  royiu  prerogative,  nor  willing  to  commit  the  sole 
guafdianship  of  their  lifalerties  entirely  to  the  vigilance  and  authority  of 
an  assembly,  similar  to  the  diets,  states-gei^ral,  and  parliaments,  in  which 
the  other  feudal  nations  have  placed  so  much  confidence,  the  Araeooese 
had  recourse  to,  an  institution  (peculiar  to  themselves,  and  elected  SLJUMtiza 
or  supreme  judee.  This  magistrate,  whose  office  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Epoori  in  ancient  Sparta,  acted  as  the  protector  of  the  people, 
and  the  comptroller  of  the  prince.  The  person  of  the  justiza  was  sacred, 
his  power  and  jurisdiction  sdmost  unbounded.  He  was  the  supreme 
interpreter  of  the  laws.  Not  only  inferior  judg^es^  but  the  kings  them* 
selves,  were  bound  to  consult  him  in  every^  doubtful  case,  and  to  receive 
his  responses  with  implicit  deference.!  An  appeal  lay  to  him  from  the 
royal  judges,  as  well  as  fiom  tho4e  appointed  by  ue  barons  within 
their  respective  territories.  Even  when  no  appeal  was  mad^  to  hfm, 
he  could  interpose  by  his  own  authority,  prohibit  the  ordinary  judge 
to  proceed,  take  iounediat^  cognizance  ol  the  court  himself,  and  remove 
the  party  accused  to  the  Man^uUUum,  or  prison  of  the  state,  to  which 
no  person  had  access  bat  by  his  permission.  His  power  was  exerted 
with  rx>  less  vigour  and  eflSsct  in  superintending  the  administration  of 
government,  than  in  relating  the  courts  of  Justice.  It  was  die  pre- 
rogative of  the  justiza,  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  .the  khig.  He  had  a  title 
to  review  all  the  joyai  proclamations  and  patents,  and  to  declare  whether 
or  not  they  were  agreeable  to  law,  and  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
He,  by  his  sole  auuority,  could  exclude  any  of  the  kind's  ministers  from 
the  conduct  of  afiairs,  and  call  them  to  answer  for  their  maladministra- 
tion. He  himself  was  accountable  to  tiie  Cartes  only,  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  hiffh  office ;  and  performed 
functions  of  the  greatest  importance  that  could  be  conunitted  to  a  sub* 
ject  [31].ir 

It  18  evident,  from  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Aragonese 
Cortes,  as  well  as  of  the  rights  belongiiiff  to  the  justiza,  that  a  very  small 
portion  of  power  remainea  in  the  luncb  of  the  king..  The  Aragonese 
seem  to  have  been  solicitous  that  their  monarchs  should  know  aiid  feel 
this  state  of  impotence,  to  which  they  were  reduced^  Even  in  swearing 
alle{;iance  to  their  soverei^  an  act  which  ought  naturally  to  be  accojn* 
pamed  with  professions  ofsubmission  and  respect,  they  devised  an  oath* 
m  such  a  form,  as  to  remind  him  of  his  dependence  on  his  subjects. 
**  We,"  said  the  justiza  to  the  kiiif^,  in  name  of  his  higlhspirited  barons, 
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^  who  aie  each  of  us  as  good,  and  who  are  ahog;etfaer  more  powwfid  than 
you,  promise  obedience  to  your  gorenimentf  if  jrou  maintain  our  rights 
and  liberties ;  but  if  not*  not  Conformably  to  this  oath*  they  establined 
it  as  a  fundamental  article  in  their  constitution,  that  if  the  king  should 
violate  their  rights  and  privileges,  it  was  lawful  for  the  people  to  disclaim 
him  as  their  sovereiniy  and  to  elect  another,  even  thou^  a  neathen,  in  hb 
place.*  The  attachinent  of  the  Aragonese  to  this  smgular  constitution 
of  ^veroment  was  extreme,  and  their  respect  for  it  approached  to  super- 
stitious veneration  [32l.  In  the  preamole  to  one  of  their  laws,  mey 
declare,  that  such  was  the  barrenness  of  their  countiy,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  if  it  were  not  on  account  of  the  liberties  qy  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  other  nations,  the  people  would  abandon  it, 
ana  go  in  quest  of  a  settlement  to  some  more  miitful  region.f 

In  Castile  there  were  not  such  peculiarities  in  the  fonn  of  government, 
as  to  establish  any  remarkable  distinction  between  it  and  that  of  the  other 
European  nations.  The  executive  part  of  government  was  committed  to 
the  King,  but  with-  a  prerogative  extremely  limited.  The  l^islatiTe 
authori^  resided  in  the  Cortes,  which  was  composed  of  ^be  nobility,  the 
dknifiea  ecclesiastics,  and  the  representatives  of  the  cities.  The  asse^ly 
ot  the  Cortes  in  Castile  was  veir  ancient,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost 
coeval  with  the  constitution.  Tne  members  of  the  three  different  orders, 
who  had  a  right  of  suffra^,  met  in  one  place,  and  deliberated  as  one 
collective  body ;  the  decisions  of  which  were  regulated  by  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority.  The  right  of  imposing  taxes,  of  enacting  laws,  and  of 
redressing  grievances,  belonged  to  this  assembly :  and,  in  order  to  secure 
the  assent  ca  the  king  to  such  statutes  and  regulations  as  were  deemed 
salutaiy  or  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  usual  in  the  Cortes  to  take  no 
step  towards  grantiQ?  money,  until  all  business  relative  to  the  public  welfare 
was  concluded.  The  representatives  of  cities  seem  to  have  obtained  a 
seat  veij  early  in  the  Cortes  of  Castile^  and  soon  acquired  such  influence 
and  credit,  as  were  very  uncommon,  at  a  period  when  the  splendour  and 
pre-eminence  of  the  nobility  had  eclipsed  or  depressed  all  other  orders  of 
men.  The  number  of  members  from  cities  bore  such  a  proportion  to  that 
of  the  whaJe  collective  body,  as  rendered  them  extremely  respectable  in 
the  Cartes  [33].  The  degree  of  consideration,  which  they  possessed  In 
the  state,  may  be  estimated  by  one  event.  Upon  the  death  of  John  I. 
[A.  D.  1390]  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed  to  govern  the  king^dom 
during  the  minority  of  hjs  son.  It  was  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
noblemen,  and  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  cities ;  the  latter  were  admitted 
to  the  same  rank,  and  invested  with  the  same  powers  as  prelates  and 
grandees  of  the  first  order.];  But  thou^  the  memben  of  communities  in 
Castile  were  elevated  above  the  condition  wherein  they  were  placed  in 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe  ;  though  diey  had  attained  to  such  political 
importance,  that  even  the  proud  and  jealous  spirit  of  the  feudal  aristocracy 
could  not  exclude  them  from  a  considerable  snare  in  government ;  yet  the 
nobles,  notwithstanding  these  acquisitions  of  the  commons,  continued  to 
assert  the  privileges  or  their  order,  in  opposition  to  Uie  crown,  in  a  tone 
extremely  nigh.  There  was  not  an^  oody  of  nobility  in  Europe  more 
distingui^ed  for  independence  of  spirit,  haughtiness  of  deportment,  and 
bold  pretensions,  than  that  of  Castile.  The  histoiy  of  that  monarohy 
affords  the  most  stxiking  examples  of  the  vigilance  with  which  they 


observed,  and  of  the  vigour  with  which  they  opposed,  every  measure  of 
their  kings,  that  tended  to  encroach  on  their  jtaTisdictioii,  to  diminish  theif 


ity,  or  to  abridge  their  power.  Eyen  in  their  ordinaiy  intercourse 
w%  their  monarchs,  they  preserved  such  a  ^onsckNisness  of  their  rank, 
that  the  nobles  of  the  first  order  claimed  it  as  a. privilege  to  Be  covered  in 
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file  nml  presence^  and  apimMtched  their  sovere^ns  rather  as  equab  ihao 
as  ra^ects. 

The  constitutions  of  the  subordinate  monarchies,  which  depended  oo 
the  crowns  c^  Castile  and  Angon,  nearly  resembled  those  or  the  kin^ 
doms  to  which  they  were  annexed.  In  all  of  them,  the  dignity  and  inde* 
pendence  of  the  nobles  were  great;  the  immunities  and  power  of  the 
cities  were  considerable. 

An  attentive  obsertation  of  the  singular  situation  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
various  events  which  occurred  there,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to 
the  union  of  its  kingdoms  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  will  discover  the 
causes  to  which  all  the  peculiarities  in  its  polideal  constitution  I  have 
pointed  out,  ought  to  be  ascribed. 

As  the  provinces  of  Spain  were  wrested  fibm  the  Mahometans  gradually 
and -With  'difficulty,  the  nobles  who  followed  the  standard  of  any  eminent 
leader  in  these  wars,  conquered  not  for  him  alone,  but  for  tliemselves. 
They  claimed  a  share  in^  the  lands  which  their  valour  had  won  from  tbe 
enemy,  and  their  prosperity  and  power  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  prince  extended. 

During^  their  perpetual  wars  with  the  Moors,  the  monarehs  of  the  seve- 
ral kingdoms  in  Spain  depended  so  much  on  their  nobles,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  conciliate  their  good-will  by  successive  grants  of  new  honours 
and  privileges.  By  the  time  that  any  prince  could  establish  his  dominion 
in  a  conquered  province,  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  was  parcelled 
out  hr  him  among  his  barons,  with  such  jurisdiction  and  immunities  as 
raised,  them  almost  to  sovereign  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  kin?aoms  erected  in  so  many  different  comers 
of  Spain,  were  of  inconsiderable  extent.  The  petty  monarch  was  but 
little  elevated  above  his  nobles.  They,'  feeling  themselves  to  be  almost 
hb  ec^uals,  acted  as  such ;  and  could  not  k>ok  up  to  the  kings  of  such  limited 
domains  with  the  same  reverence  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  great  monaN 
chies  in  Europe  were  viewed  by  their  subjects  [34  j. 

While  these  circumstances  concurred  in  exalting  the  nobility,  and  in 
depressii^  the  royal  authority,  there  were  other  causes  which  raised  the 
cities  in  Spain  to  consideration  and  power. 

As  the  open  country,  during  the  wars  with  the  Moors,  was  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  no  peace  or  truce 
was  so  permanent  as  to  prove  any  lasting  security,  self-preservation 
obliged  persons  of  all  ranks  to  fix  meir  residence  in  places  of  strength* 
The  castles  of  the  barons,  which,  in  other  countries,  aiSbrded  a  commo- 
dious retreat  from  the  depredations  of  banditti,  or  from  the  transient  vio- 
lence of  any  interior  commotion,  were  unable  to  resist  an  enemy  whose 
operations  were  conducted  with  regular  and  persevering  vigour.  Cities, 
m  which  great  numbers  united  for  their  mutual  defence,  were  the  only 
places  in  which  people  could  reside  with  any  prospect  of  safet]r.  Tx> 
this  was  owing  tne  rapid  growth  of  those  cities  in  Spain  of  which  the 
Christians  recovered  possession.  All  who  fled  from  the  Moorish  yoke 
resorted  to  them  as  to  an  asylum ;  and  in  them,  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  took  the  field  a^inst  tne  Mahometans  established  their  families. 

Several  of  these  cities,  durii^  a  longer  or  shorter  course  of  }rears,  were 
the  capitals  of  litde  states,  andenjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  accele- 
rate the  increase  of  inhabitants  in  every  place  that  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

From  those  concurrine  causes,  the  number  of  cities  in  Spain,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiOeenm  century,  had  become  considerable,  and  they 
were  peopled  far  beyond  the  proportion  which  was  common  in  o^er 
pmis  of  Europe,  except  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  Moors  had 
introduced  maim&ctures  into  those  cities,  while  under  their  dominkm. 
The  Christians,  who,  by  intermixture  with  them,  had  learned  their  artty 
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^ODtioUed  to  cultivate  tbese.  Trade  id  several  of  the  Speoiah  towar 
appears  to  have  beeo  carried  on  with  vigour ;  and  the  spirit  of  commerce 
^ODtinUed  to  preserve  Um  number  of  meir  inhabitants,  as  the  sense  of 
danger  had  first  induced  them  to  crowd  together. 

As  the  Spanish  cities  were  populous,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  of 
a  rank  superior  to  those  who  resided  in  towns  in  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. That  cause,  which  contributed  chiefly  to  their  population^  aflected 
equally  persons  of  every  condition,  who  flocked  thither  promiscuously, 
in  ordkr  to  find  shelter  there,  or  in  hopes  of  making  a  stand  against  the 
enemy,  wjth  greater  advanta^  than  in  any  other  action.  The  persons 
elected  as  their  representativea  in  the  Cortes  by  the  cities,  or  promoted 
to  offices  of  trust  and  dignity  in  the  government  of  the  comroumty,  were 
often,  as  will  appear  from  transactions  which  I  ^hall  bereafler  relate,  of 
such  considerable  rank,  in  the  kingdom,  as  reflected  lustre  on  their  ood- 
stituents,  and  on  the  stations  wherem  they  were  placed* 

As  it  was  impossible  to  cany  on  a  continual  war  against  the  Moork 
without  some  other  military  force  than  that  which  the  barons  were  obliged 
to  bring  into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  it  became 
pecessaiy  to  have  some  troops,  particularly  a  body  of  light  cavalry,  in 
constant  pay.  It  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  that  their  lands 
were  exempt  from  the  burden  of  taxes.  The  charge  ot  supporting  the 
troops  requisite  for  the  public  safety,  fell  wholly  upon  the  cities ;  and 
their  kinp,  beiii^  obliged  frequently  to  apply  to  them  for  aid,  found  it 
necessaiy  to  gam  their  favour  hj  concessions,  which  not  only  extended 
their  immunities,  but  added  to  their  wealth  and  power. 

When  the  influence  of  all  these  ciroumstances,  peculiar  to  Spain,  is 
added  to  the  general  and  common  causes,  which  contributed  to  aegran* 
dize  cities  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  this  will  fully  account  m  the 
extensive  privileges  which  they  accuired,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordinaiy 
consideration  to  which  the^r  attainea,  in  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms  [36]. 

By  these  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  this  unusual  power 
of  tne  cities  in  Spain,  the  royal  prerpgative  was  hemmed  in  on  eveiy 
side,  and  reduced  within  very  narrow  bounds.  Sensible  of  thi^  and  im- 
patient of  such  restraint,  several  monarchs  endeavoured  at  various  junc- 
tures ahd  by  different  means,  to  enlaige  their  own Jurisdiction.r  Their 
power,  however,  or  their  abilities,  were  so  unequal  to  the  undertaking, 
that  their  efforts  were  attended  with  little  success.  But  when  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella 'found  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  united  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  and  delivered  from  the  danger  and  interruption  of  domestic  wars, 
they  were  not  only  in  a  condition  to  resume,  but  were  now  able  to  pro- 
secute with  advantage,  the  schemes  of  extending  the  prerogative,  which 
their  ancestors  had  attempted  in  vain.  Ferdinand's  profouM  sas^acitjr  in 
concertkig  his  measures,  bis  persevering  industiy  in  conducting  them,  and 
his  uncommon  address  in  canying  them  into  execution,  fitted  him  admi- 
rably for  an  undertaking  which  required  all  these  talents. 

Ab  the  overgrown  power  and  nigh  pretensions  of  the  nobility  were 
what  the  monarchs  of  Spain  felt  most  sensibly,  and  bore  with  the  great- 
est impatience,  the  great  object  of  Ferdinand's  policy  was  to  reduce 
these  within  more  moderate  bounds.  Under  various  pretexts,  sometiroes 
by  violence,  more  frequently  in  consequence  of  decrees  obteined  in  the 
courts  of  law,  be  wrested  from  the  barons  a  great  part  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  inconsiderate  bounty  of  fonner  monarchs* 
luirticulany  during  the  feeble  and  profuse  rei^  of  his  predecessor  Henry 
ly.  He  aid  not  give  ^the  entire  conduct  ot  affain  to  persons  of  noble 
birth,  who  were  accustomed  to  occupy  every  department  of  importance 
in  peace  or  in  war,  as  if  it  had  been  a  privflege  peculiar  to  their  <»der, 
to  be  empli^ed  as  the  sole  counsellors  and  ministers  of  the  crown.  He 
ofien  transacted  business  of  great  consequence  without  their  intervention, 
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and  bestowed  many  offices  of  power  and  trust  on  new  meD»  devoted  to 
his  interest.*  He  introduced  a  de^e  of  state  and  dignity  into  his  court, 
which  being  Httle  known  in  Spain,  while  it  remained  split  into  many 
small  kingdoms,  taiw^ht  the  nobles  to  approach  their  sorereign  with  more 
ceremony,  ancL  graouaUy  rendered  him  the  object  of  greater  deference 
and  respect. 

The  annexii^  the  mastershios  of  the  three  military  orders  of  St  Jaj^, 
Calatrara,  and  Alcantara,  to  tne  crown,  was  another  expedient,  by  which 
Ferdinand  greatly  augmented  the  revenue  and  power  of  the  iim  of 
Spain.  These  orders  were  instituted  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  Knights 
Templars  apd  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  on  purpose  to  wage  perpetual 
war  with  the  Mahometans,  and  to  protect  the  pi)g[nms  who  visited 
Compostella,  or  other  places  of  eminent  sanctity  in  Spain.  The  zeal  and 
superstition  of  the  ages  in  which  they  were  founded,  prompted  persons  of 
every  rank  to  bestow  siicb  liberal  donations  on  those  holy  wamors,  that, 
in  a  short  time,  they^  engrossed  a  considerable  share  in  tne  proper^  ana 
wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  mastersliips  of  these  orders  came  to  be 
stations  of  the  greatest  power  and  opulence  to  which  a  Spanish  nobleman 
could  be  advanced.  These  high  dignities  were  in  the  disposal  of  the 
knights  of  the  order,  and  placed  the  persons  on  whom  tbev  conferred 
them  almost  on  a  level  with  their  sovereign  [361.  Ferdinand,  unwiUine 
that  the  nobility,  whom  he  considered  as  alreacrf  too  formidable,  should 
derive  such  additional  credit  and  influence  from  possessing  the  eovemment 
of  these  wealthy  fraternities,  was  solicitous  to  wrest  it  out  of  ttieir  hands, 
and  to  vest  it  in  the  crown.  His  measures  for  accomplishing  this  were 
wisely  planned,  and  executed  with  vigouff  [A.  D.  1476  and  1493J.  By 
addresses,  by  promises,  and  by  threats,  he  prevailed  on  the  kmghts  of 
each  order  to  place  Isabella  and  him  at  the  head  of  it.  Innocent  VIIL 
and  Alexander  VI.  gave  this  electton  the  sanction  of  papal  authority ;{ 
and  subsequent  ponnfb  rendered  the  annexation  of  these  masterships  to 
the  crown  perpetual. 

While  Ferdinand,  by  this  measure,  diminished  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  nobili^,  and  added  new  lustre  or  authority  to  the  crown,  he  was 
taking  other  important  steps  with  a  view  to  the  same  ofcject.  The  sove* 
reign  jurisdiction,  which  the  feudal  barons  exercised  within  their  own 
territories,  was  the  pride  and  distinction  of  their  order.  To  have  invaded 
openJy  a  privilege  which  they  prized  so  highly,  and  in  defence  of  which 
diey  would  have  run  so  eagerly  to  arms,  was  a  measure  too  daring  for  a 
prince  c^  Ferdinand's  cautious  temper.  He  took  advantage,  however, 
of  an  opportunity  which  the  state  of  his  kingdoms  and  the  ^irit  of  his 
people  presented  him.  in  order  to  undermine  what  he  durst  not  assault. 
The  incessant  depredations  of  the  Moors,  the  want  of  discipline  among 
the  troops  which  were  employed  to  oppose  them,  the  frequent  civil  wars 
between  the  crown  and  the  nobili^,  as  well  as  the  undisceming  rage  with 
which  the  barons  carried  on  dieir  private  wars  with  each  other,  filled 
all  the  provinces  of  Spain  with  disorder.  Rapine,  outrage,  and  murder, 
became  so  common  as  not  only  to  interrupt  oHnmerce,  but  in  a  {Treat 
measure  to  suspend  all  intercourse  between  one  place  and  another.  That 
security  and  protection,  which  men  expect  from  entering  into  civil  society, 
ceased  in  a  great  de^e.  Internal  order  and  police,  while  the  feudal 
institutions  remained  in  vigour,  were  so  little  objects  of  attention,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  was  so  extremely  feeble,  that  it  would  have  been 
vain  to  have  expected  relief  from  the  established  laws  or  the  ordinary 
judges.  But  the  evil  became  so  intolerable,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
who  were  the  chief  suflerers,  grew  so  impatient  of  this  anarchy,  that 
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ielf-pTeaenratkm  forced  them  to  hare  recourse  to  an  extraordinary  remedy. 
About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centurr,  the  cities  iii  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  and  after  their  example,  those  in  Castile,  fonned  diemselves  into 
an  association  distii^iahed  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood.  They 
exacted  a  certain  contribution  from  each  of  the  associated  towns :  they 
levied  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  protect  trayeHers,  and 
to  pursue  criminals :  they  appointed  judges,  who  opened  tiieir  oouits  in 
rarious  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Whoever  was  guilty  of  murder,  robbery, 
or  of  any  act  that  violated  the  public  peace,  and  was  seized  by  the  troops 
€^  the  SroAerhoodf  was  carried  before  judges  of  their  nomiiiation,  who, 
without  payixijg  any  regard  to  the  exclusive  and  sovereign*  jurisdiction, 
which  the  loicTof  tne  place  might  claim,  tried  and  condemned  the  crimi- 
nals. By  the  establishment  of  this  fraternity,  the  prompt  and  impaitial 
administration  ct  justice  was  restored ;  and,  toeether  with  it,  internal 
tranquillity  and  order  began  to  return.  The  nobles  alone  murmm?d  at 
this  ^ut^  institution.  They  complained  of  it,  as  an  encroachment  on 
one  of  the£r  most  valuable  privileges.  They  remoQstrated  against  it  in  a 
hifi^h  tone ;  and,  on  some  occasions,  refused  to  grant  any  aid  to  the  crown, 
unless  it  were  abolished.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  sensible  not  only 
of  the  good  eflfects  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood  with  respect  to  the  pdice  of 
his  kingdoms,  but  perceived  its  tendency  to  abridge,  and  at  length  to  an- 
nihilate, the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility.  He  countenanced  it 
on  every  occasion.  He  supported  it  with  die  whole  force  of  royal  au- 
ChoritT ;  and  besides  the  expedients  employed  by  him  in  common  with 
the  other  inonarchs  of  Europe,  he  availed  nimself  of  this  institution,  which 
was  peculiar  to  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  limit  and  abolish  that  inde^ndent 
jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  which  was  no  less  inconsistent  with  the 
authority  of  the  prince,  than  with  the  order  of  society  [37]. 

But  mough  Ferdinand  by  these  measures  considerably  eniarsped  the 
ix>undarie8  of  prerogative,  and  acquired  a  degree  of  influence  ana  power 
far  beyond  what  any  of  bis  predecessors  had  enjoyed,  yet  the  limitations 
of  the  royal  audionty,  as  well  as  the  barriers  against  its  encroachments, 
continued  to  be  many  and  strong.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  vigorous 
Among  the  people  of  0pain ;  the  spirit  of  independence  was  high  amorjg 
Ihe  nobility :  and  thou^  the  love  of  glory,  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  in 
ererj^  period  of  their  histoiy,  prompted  tneni  to  support  Ferdinand  with 
xeal  in  his  foreign  operations,  and  to  afibrd  him  such  aid  as  enabled  him 
not  only  to  undertake  but  to  execute  great  enterprises ;  he  rek^ned  over 
his  subjects  with  a  jurisdiction  less  extensive  than  that  of  any  oAhe  great 
monarchs  in  Europe.  It  will  appear  from  many  passages  in  the  fbllowing 
history,  that  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Charies 
V.  the  prerogative  of  the  Spanish  crown  was  equally  circumscribed. 

The  ancient  government  and  laws  in  France  so  nearly  resembled  those 
of  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  that  such  a  detail  with  respect  to  them  as 
was  n^cessarjr,  in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  r  ^uliar  institutions  which  took  place  in  Spain,  would  be  superfluous. 
In  re  tiew  which  I  have  exhibited  of  the  means  by  which  the  French 
mof.archs  acquired  such  a  full  command  of  the  national  force  of  their 
f.iTjgdom,  as  enabled  them  to  engage  in  extensive  schemes  of  foreign  ope 
ration,  I  have  already  pointed  out  tne  great  steps  by  which  they  aovanced 
towards  a  more  ample^  possession  of  political  power,  and  a  more  uncon 
trolled  exercise  of  tneir  royal  prerogative.  All  that  now  remains  is  to 
take  notice^  of  such  particulars  in  the  constitution  of  France,  as  serve  either 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  countries,  or  tend  to  throw  any  l%fat  on 
the  transactions  of  that  period,  to  which  the  fbllowing  histoiy  extends. 

Under  the  French  monarchs  of  the  first  race,  the  royal  prerogative  was 
▼ery  inconsiderable.  The  general  assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  met 
annually  at  stated  seasons,  extended  their  authority  to  every  department 
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of  gorenment  The  power  of  election;  kiog^s,  of  enactiog;  laws^  of  ie« 
dmsing  g^rances,  of  confening  donations  on  the  prince,  of  passing 
judgment  m  the  last  resort,  with  respect  to  eterr  person  and  to  erery , 
cause,  resided  in  this  great  conrention  of  the  nation.  Under  the  second 
race  of  kinffs,  notwithstaadinff  the  power  and  spl^endour  which  the  con- 
quests of  Charlemagne  addecT  to  tiie  croYm,  the  gj^neral  assemblies  of  the 
oation  continued  to  .possess  extensive  authority.  The  right  <:^  detennining 
which  of  the  rojal  family  should  he  placed  on  the  tiirone,  was  Tested  in 
tfaem«  The  princes,  elevated  to  that  dignity  by  tiieir  suffira^,  were  ac- 
customed regularly  to  call  and  to  consult  them  widi  respect  to  eveiy  affair 
of  importance  to  the  state,  and  without  their  consent  no  law  was  passed, 
and  no  new  tax  was  levied. 

But,  by  the  time  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  father  of  the  third  race  of  kings, 
took  possession  of  the  throne  of  France,'such  chac^^s  had  happened  in 
the  political  state  of  the  kingdo|n,  as  considerably  arocted  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  The  roval  autiiority. 
in  the  hands  of  the  degenerate  posterity  of  Charlemagne,  had  dwindled 
into  insignificance  and  contempt.  Every  considerable  proprietor  of  land 
had  formed  his  territory  into  a  barcMiy,  almost  inaependent  of  the 
sovereign.  -  The  dukes  or  governors  of  provinces,  the  coubts  or  govemon 
of  towns  and  small  districto,  and  the  gpneat  officers  of  the  crown,  had  ren- 
dered these  dignities,  which  origixuJly  were  granted  only  durmg  pleasure 
or  for  life,  hereditary  in  their  families.  E^cn  of  these  had  usurped  all 
the  rights  which-  hitherto  had  been  deemed  the  distinctions  of  royalty, 
particulariy  the  privileges  of  dispensing  justice  within  their  own  domains, 
of  coining  money,  and  of  waginr  war.  Eveiy  district  was  governed  by 
local  customs*  acknowledged  a  distinct  lord,  and  pursued  a  separate  in* 
terest  The  fonnali^  of  doing  homage  to  then  iovereign,  was  almost  the 
only  act  of  subjection  which  those  haughty  oarons  would  perform,  and 
that  bound  them  no  farther  than  they  M'ere  wiUing  to  acknowledge  its 
obligations{38]. 

In  a  kingdom  broken  into  so  many  independent  baronies,  hardly  any 
common  jpnnciple  df  union  remained ;  and  the  general  assembly,  in  its 
deliberations,  could  scarcely  consider  the  nation  as  forming  one  oody.  0t 
establirii  common  reflations  to  be  of  equal  force  in  every  part.  Wittiin 
the  immediate  domains  of  the  crown,  the  king  miffht  publish  laws,  and 
they  were  obeyed,  because  there  he  was  acknowledged  as  the  only  IorL 
But  if  he  kid  aimed  at  rendering  these  laws  general,  that  woula  have 
alarmed  the  barons  as  an  encroachment  upon  me  independenoe  of  their 
jurisdiction.  The  barons,  when  met  in  ttie  great  national  convention,, 
avoided,  with  no  less  care,  the  enacting  of  general  laws  to  be  observed  in 
every  part  of  the  kii^dom,  because  the  execution  of  them  must  have 
been  vested  in  the  king,  and  would  have  enlaiged  that  paramount  power, 
which  was  the  object  of  their  jealousy.  Thus,  under  the  descendants  of 
Hugh  Capet,  the  States  General  (for  that  was  the  name  by  which  the 
supreme  assembly  of  the  French  nation  came  then  to  be  (ustinguished) 
kit  their  l^^lative  authority,  or  at  least  entirely  relinquished  the  exercise 
of  it.  From  that  period,  the  jurisdiction  of  thie  States  General  extended 
no  farther  than  to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the  deteimination  of 
questions  with  respect  to  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown,  the  settling 
m  the  regency  when  the  preceding  monarch  had  not  fixed  it  by  his  will, 
and  tfie  presenting  remonstrances  enumerating  the  grievances  of  which 
the  nation  wished  to  obtain  redress. 

As,  during  several  centuries,  the  monarchs  of  Europe  seldom  demanded 
extraordinaxy  suMdies  of  their  subjects,  and  the  o^er  events,  which 
required  the  interposition  of  the  States,  rarely  occurred,  their  meetings  in 
France  were  not  frequent.  They  were  summoned  occasionally  by  their 
i^s,  when  compelled  by  their  wants  or  their  fean  to  have  recourse  to 
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lbs  great  cooTentioD  of  their  people;  but  they  did  not  like  the  Diet  in 
OmtmurTf  the  Cortes  id  Spain,  or  the  Parliament  in  Enelandi  fonn  an 
esaential  member  of  the  constitution^  the  regular  exertion  ofwhose  powen 
waa  requisite  to  give  rigour  and  order  to  goyemmenU 

When  the  states  of  France  ceased  to  exercise  legislative  authori^r»  the 
kines  began  to  assume  it.  Thej  ventured  at  first  on  acts  of  legislatioo 
with  great  reserve^  and  after  talung  every  precautioq  that  could  prevent 
their  subjects  from  beio^  alarmed  at  the  exercise  of  a  new  power.  Ther 
did  not  at  once  issue  theur  ordinances  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command. 
They  treated  with  their  subjects:  they  pointed  out  what  was  best;  and 
allured  them  to  comply  with  it  By  degrees,  however,  as  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  extended,  and  as  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts 
came  to  be  established,  the  khi^  of  France  assumed  more  openly  the  style 
and  authority  of  lawgivers ;  am,  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turv,  the  complete  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  crown  [39]. 

fiaving  secured  this  important  acquisition,  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
lightof  imposing  taxes  were  rendered  few  and  easy.  The  people,  accustomed 
to  see  their  sovereigns  issue  ordinances,  by  their  sole  authority,  which  regu> 
lated  points  of  the  greatest  consequence  with  respect  to  the  prc^rty  of 
their  subjects,  were  not  alarmed  when  they  were  required,  hj  the  royal 
edicts,  to  contribute  certain  sums  towards  supplying  the  exigencies  of 

fovemmeot,  and  canyiivp  forward  the  measures  of  the  nation.  When 
*harles  VII.  and  Louis  Xl.  first  ventured  to  exercise  Ithis  new  power,  in 
the  manner  which  I  have  already  described,  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
royal  authwitj  had  so  imperceptibly  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
France  for  thu  innovation,  that  it  excitea  no  commotion  in  the  kingdom^ 
and  seems  scarcely  to  have  given  rise  to  any  murmur  or  complaint 

When  the  kiqgs  of  France  had  thus  engrossed  eveiy  power  which  can 
be  exerted  in  government ;  when  the  rij^t  of  maldiig  laws,  of  levying 
money,  of  keeping  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  constant  pay,  of  dedarii^ 
war,  and  of  concluding  peace,  centred  in  the  crown,  the  constitution  of  the 
kin^om,  which,  under  the  first  race  of  kin|[s,  was  neariy  democratical ; 
which^  under  the  second  race,  became  an  aristocracy ;  terminated,  under 
the  third  race,  in  a  pure  monarchy.  Every  thing  that  tended  to  preserve 
the  appearance  or  revive  the  memory  of  the  ancient  mixed  gnwemment, 
aeema  from  that  period  to  have  been  industriously  avoided.  jDuring  the 
loQg  and  active  reign  of  Francis  I.  the  variety  as  well  as  extent  of  whose 
operations  obliged  nim  to  lay  many  heavy  impositions  on  his  subjects,  the 
states  General  of  France  were  not  once  assembled,  nor  were  the  people 
once  allowed  to  exert  the  power  of  taxing  themselves,  which,  according 
to  the  original  ideas  of  feudal  government,  was  a  right  essential  to  every 
fifeeman. 

Two  things,  however,  remained,  which  moderated  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  prerogative,  and  restrained  it  within  such  bounds  as  preserved  the 
constitution  of  France  from  degenerating  into  mere  despotism.  The  rights 
and  privileges  claimed  bj  the  nobility,  must  be  considered  as  one  banier 
against  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  crown.  Though  the  nobles  of  France 
had  lost  that  political  power  which  was  vested  in  their  order  as  a  body, 
they  still  retained  the  personal  rights  and  pre-eminence  which  they  derived 
ftOjOD  their  rank.  They  preserved  a  consciousness  of  elevation  above  other 
classes  of  citizens  ;  an  exemption  from  burdens  to  which  persons  of  inienor 
condition  were  subject ;  a  contempt  of  the  occupations  in  which  the^  were 
ep^pged;  the  privii€«^e  of  assuming  ensigns  that  indicated  their  own  dignity; 
a  rtgnt  to  be  treatedwith  a  certain  degoee  of  deference  during  peace }  and 
a  claim  to  various  distinctions  when  in  fie  field.  Many  of  these  pretentioas 
were  not  founded  on  the  words  of  statutes,  or  derived  bom  positive  laws 
thej'  were  defined  and  ascertained  b^  the  maxims  of  honour,  a  tide  mpre 
delicate,  but  no  less  sacred.    These  nghts,  established  and  protected  by  a 
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pntKiple  equally  trigilant  in  guardii^,  and  intrepid  in  defending:  tbetn^  am 
to  the  sovefeig^D  mmself  objects  of  iv^ajsect  and  veneratioo.  Wherever  they 
f taod  in  its-way,  the  royal  prerogative  is  bounded.  The  violence  of  a 
despNpt  may  exterminate  such  an  order  of  men ;  but  as  long  as  it  subsist^ 
and  its  ideas  of  penonal  distinction  remain  entire,  the  power  of  the  pxioce 
has  limits.* 

^  As  in  France  the  body  of  nobility  was  veiy  numerous*  and  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  it  was  composed,  retained  a  high  sense  of  their  own  pr^- 
eminence,  to  this  we  may  ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  mode  of  exer- 
cising: ^  T0J9I  prerogative  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom.  An^  inteimeaiate  order  was  placed  between  the 
monarch  and  his  other  subjects;  in  eveiy  act  of  authority  it  became 
neceasaiy  to  attend  to  its  privileges,  and  not  only  to  guard  against  any  real 
violation  of  them,  but  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  supposing  it  to  be  possible 
that  they  might  be  violated.  Thus  a  species  of  government  was  established 
in  France,  unknown  in  the  ancient  world,  that  of  a  monarchy,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  .sovereign,  though  unconfined  by  any  legpl  or  constitutional 
restraint,  has  certain  oounds  set  to  it  by  the  ideas  which  one  class  of  his 
sutoects  entertain  concerning  their  own  dienity. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  i>ariiainent8  in  franco,  particularly  that  of  Paris, 
was  the  other  hairier  which  served  to  confine  the  exercise  of  the  loyal 
prerogative  within  certain  limits.  The  pariiament  of  Paris  was  originally 
the  court  of  the  kings. of  France,  to  which  the3r  committed  the  supreme 
administration  of  justice  within  their  own  domains,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  deciding  with  respect  to  aU  cases  brought  before  it  by  appeals  from  the 
courts  of  the  barons.  When  in  consequence  of  events  and  regulations 
which  have  been  mentioned  formerly^  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting 
were  fixed,  when- not  only  the  form  ot  its  procedure,  out  the  principles  00 
which  it  decided,  were  rendered  regular  and  consistent,  when  evenr  cause 
of  importance  was  finally  determine  there,  and  when  the  people  Became 
accustomed  to  resort  thither  as  to  the  supreme  temple  of  justice,  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  rose  to  high  estimation  in  the  kin^om,  its  members 
acquired  digpnity,  and  its  decrees  were  submitted  to  with  defersiace.  Nor 
was  diis  the  only  source  of  the  power  and  influence  which  the  parliament 
obtained.  The  kings  of  France,  when  they  first  beean  to  assume  the 
legislative  power,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  tneir  peeple  to  this 
new  exertion  of  prerogative,  produced  their  edicts  and  ordinances  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  that  they  might  be  approved  of  and  registered  there. 
Wore  they  were  published  and  declared  to  be  of  authority  in  the  king- 
iom.  During  the  intervals  hetween  the  meetings  of  the  States  GeoenJ  of 
the  kingdom,  or  during^  those  reigns  in  which  the  States  General  were  not 
assembled,  the  monarcns  of  France  were  accustomed  to  consult  the  pailia- 
inent  of  Paris  with  respect  to  the  most  arduous  stSiin  of  ^veroment,  and 
fi«quently  regulated  their  conduct  hj  its  advice,  in  declaring  war,  in  con- 
cluding peace,  and  in  other  transactions  of  public  concern.  Thus  there 
was  erected  in  the  kingdom  a  tribunal  which  became  tlie  ji^reat  depusitoiy 
of  the  laws,  and  by  the  unifonn  tenor  of  its  decrees  establuhed  principles 
of  justice  and  forms  of  proceeding  which  irere  considered  so  sacred,  thai 
even  the  sovereignpower  of  tlie  monarch  durst  not  venture  to  disregard  o)r 
to  violate  them.  The  meinl>er<(  of  thb  illustrious  boily,  thougli  they  neither 
possess  legislative  autiwrity,  nor  can  be  coinidenKi  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  have  availed  them«elves  of  the  reputation  ainl  influence 
which  mey  bad  acquired  auKXf^  their  couiitiymeii,  in  order  to  make  a 
stand  to  the  utmost  of  their  abili^,  ai^iiist  eveiy  uoprecedented  and  exoi^ 
bltant  exertkn  of  the  prerogative,    fu  every  perkid  of  the  French  histoiy* 

•  1>e  rE^th  dm  Loli,  llr.  U.  e.  4.    Dr.  FwfiMou*s  Em&j  on  the  Uiii.  of  CkU  Soelcty,  pin  i 
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ihej  have  merited  the  praise  of  beiqg:  the  yirtuoos  but  feeble  gttaxdkos  of 
the  rights  and  pririleges  of  the  natioo  [40].  " 

After  taking  this  view  of  the  political  state  of  Fiance.  I  poceed  to  oob^ 
aider  that  of  the  Germao  empire,  from  which  Charies  V.  derived  his  title 
of  hkfaeat  digDil^*  lo  eiplamiqg  the  constitution  of  this  great  and  com- 
piex  body  at  the  beginnSiy'  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  I  shalTavoid  entering 
mto  such  a  deteil  as  would  involve  m^  readers  in  that  inextricable  kby- 
rin^y  which  is  formed  by  the  mnltiphcity  of  its  tribunals^  the  number  of 
Its  memt^rsy  their  interfering  rights,  and  by  the  endlem  diacussioiit  or 
refinements  of  the  public  lawyers  of  Germany,  with  respect  to  all  tfiese. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  a  structuie  erected  in  so  short  a  time» 
that  it  could  not  be  permanent.  Under  his  immediate  succesacnr  it  begfli 
to  totter ;  and  soon  uler  fell  to  pieces.  The  crown  of  Geimaiiy  was  sena- 
lated  fiom  that  of  France,  and  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  established 
two  gnat  monarchies  so  situated  as  to  ^ve  rise  to  a  perpetual  rivalship 
and  enmity  between  them.  But  the  prmoes  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne 
who  were  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne,  were  not  altogether  so  degene- 
rate, as  those  of  the  same  family  who  reigned  in  France.  In  the  hands  of 
the  former  the  royal  authority  retained  some  vigour,  and  the  nobles  of  Ger* 
many,  though  possessed  of  extensive  privileges  as  well  as  ample  tenitories, 
did  not  io  eariy  attain  independence.  The  great  offices  of  the  crown  oon* 
tinned  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  and  during  a  lenr  period, 
fiefs  lemained  in  their  original  state,  without  becoming  hereditaiy  and 
perpetual  in  the  fiunihes  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been  granted. 

At  length  the  (German  branch  of  the  &milY  of  Charlemagne  became 
extinct,  md  his  feeble  descendants  who  reigned  in  France  had  sunk  into 
such  coDtempt,  that  the  Germans,  without  looking  towards  them,  exercised 
the  rWit  inherent  in  a  free  people ;  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation 
elected  Conrad  count  of  Franoonia  emperor  [A.  D.  91  ll.  After  him  Heniy 
of  Saxony,  and  hu  descendants  the  three  Othos,  were  placed,  in  fmccessioOf 
on  the  Imperial  throne,  by  the  sufirages  of  their  coonti^en*  The  exten- 
sive territories  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  their  eminent  abilities  and  enterprismg 
Knius,  nol  only  added  new  vigour  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  bat  raised  it  to 
jber  power  and  prfr*emhience.  -Otho  the  Great  marched  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army  mto  Italy  f  A.  D.  959],  and  after  the  example  of  Charie* 
Hiagne,  gave  law  to  that  country.  Eveiy  power  there  acknowledged  his 
authority.  He  created  popes,  and  deposed  them  by  his  'sovereign  mai^ 
date.  He  annexed  the  kinsdom  of  Italy  to  the  German  empire.  Elated 
with  his  success,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Uesar  Aug^ustus.*  A  prince,  bom 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  pretended  to  be  the  successor  of  the  emperon  of 
ancient  Rome,  aud  claimed  a  right  to'the  same  power  and  prerogative. 

But  while  die  emperors,  by  means  of  these  new  titles  and  new  domi- 
nions, gradually  acquired  adoitiooal  authority  and  splendour,  the  nobili^ 
of  Gemttny  had  gone  on  at  the  same  time,  extending  their  privileges  and 
jurisdiction.  The  situation  of  affiiirs  was  favounbte  to  their  attempts. 
The  vigour  which  Chariemu;ne  had  given  to  government  quickly  relaxed. 
The  incapacity  of  some  of  his  succeftoss  was  snclh  as  would  have 
encouraged  vassals  less  entnprisiog  than  the  nobles  of  that  age,  to  have 
claimed  new  rights,  and  to  have  assumed  new  powers.  The  civil  wars 
in  which  oter  emperon  were  engaged,  obliged  them  to  pay  perpetual 
court  to  their  subjects,  or  whose  support  they  depended,  and  not  omy  to 
connive  at  tiieir  usurpations,  hut  to  permit,  and  even  to  autlurixe  tliem. 
Fiefr  graduallly  became  hereditary.  They  were  transmitted  not  only  in 
the  direct,  but  also  m  the  collatml  line.  The  investitore  of  them  was 
demanded  not  only  by  male  but  bgr  iemale  hein.  Every  bainn  b^on  to 
exercise  sovereign  jurisdiction  within  his  own  domains;  and  the  dukes 

*  AnaaUfUi  Sluo,  a*,  ap.  StovT.  Colpk  nl.  I.  p.  MC 
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ind  counts  of  GennaiiT  took  wide  steps  towaids  lendern^  their  tenito* 
ries  distinct  and  independent  states.*  The  Saxon  emperors  obsertei 
their  progress*  and  were  aware  of  its  tendency.  But  as  they  coidd  not 
hope  10  humble  vassals  already  grown  too  potent,  unless  ihej  bad  turned 
dieir  whole  force  as  well  as  attentiott  to  that  enteipiisey  and  as  they  were 
extremely  intent  on  their  exped^ions  into  Italy,  which  they  could  not 
undertake  without  the  concuirence  of  their  nobles,  tiwy  were  solicitous 
not  to  alarm  them  by  any  direct  attack  on  their  ptiyileges  and  Jurisdic*- 
tions.  Ther  aimed,  however,  at  undennining  meir  power.  With  this 
view,  they  mconsiderately  bestowed  additional  territories,  and  accumu- 
lated new  hoDoun  on  the  denrff  is\  hopes  that  this  order  might  serve  as  a 
counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nooUity  in  any  future  struggle.f 

The  unhappy  efieets  of  tlus  fatal  wror  in  policy  were  Quickly  felt 
Under  Am  emperors  of  the  Franconlan  and  Suaoian  lines,  whom  tiM  Ger- 
mans, by  their  votuntanr  election,  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne,  a  new 
&ce  of  things  appeareo,  and  a  scene  was  exhibitea  in  Gennany,  whidb 
astoni^ed  all  Cmistendom  at  that  time  [A.  D.  10X4],  and  in  the  present 
age  appears  almost  inciedibl<v  The  popes,  hitherto  depoident  on  the 
emperors,  and  indebted  for  power  as  well  as  di^tj^  to  ineir  beneficence 
ana  protection,  began  to  claim  a  superior  junsdiction ;  and,  in  virtue  of 
authority  which  they  pretended  to  derive  mm  heaven,  tried,  condemned, 
excommunicated,  and  deposed  their  former  masters.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
considered  merely  as  a  frantic  sally  of  passion  in  a  pontiff  intoxicated 
widk  hieh  ideas  concerning  the  extent  of  priestly  domhiatbn,  and  tbe 
plenitucte  <rf  papal  authority.  Gregoiy  VII.  was  able  as  well  as  daring. 
His  presaiiq>tion  and  violence  were  accompanied  with  political  dfiscem- 
ment  and  sagacity.  He  had  observed  that  me  princes  and  nobles  of  Ger- 
maiiy  had  acquired  such  considerable  territories  and  such  extensive  juris^ 
diction,  as  rendered  them  not  only  formidable  to  tbe  emperan,  but  dis- 
posed them  to  favour  any  attempt  to  circumscribe  their  power.  He  fore- 
saw that  the  ecclesiastics  of  Germany,  raised  ahnost  to  a  level  with  its 
princes,  were  ready  to  support  anr  person  who  would  stand  fcnth  as  the 
taotector  of  their  privileges  ana  mdependence.  'Wiii  boUi  of  these 
Gre^Qiy  negotiated,  and  had  secured  mang^  devoted  adherents  among 
them.  Defers  he  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  head  of  the  empire. 

Me  began  his  rupture  with  Henry  IV.  upon  a  pretext  that  was  popular 
and  plausible. '  He  complained  of  the  venalitv  and  corruption  with 
which  the  emperor  had  granted  the  investiture  of  bene6ces  to  ecclesias- 
tics. He  contended  that  tnis  ri^t  belcof^^d  to  him  as  head  of  tiie  diurch ; 
he  required  Hemy  to  confine  hmnelf  withm  the  bounds  of  his  civil  juris- 
dictioQ,  and  to  abetain  for  the  future  from  such  sacrilegious  encroachments 
on  the  spiritual  dominion.  All  the  censures  of  the  church  were  denounced 
against  Hemy,  because  he  refrned  to  relinquish  those  powers  which  his 
mdecessors  had  umfonnlj  exercised*  The  most  considerable  of  the 
German  princes  and  ecclesiasties  were  excited  to  take  arms  against  him. 
His  motbsr,  his  vrife,  his  sons,  were  wroughf  upon  to  disre^[ard  all  the 
ties  of  blood  as  well  as  of  duty,  and  to  join  die  party  of  his  enemies.^ 
Such  were  the  successful  arts  with  which  the  court  of  Rome  inflamed  die 
supersdtious  seal,  and  conducted  the  factious  spirit  of  the  Germans  and 
Italians,  that  an  emperor,  distinguished  not  o^  for  many  virtues,  but 
possessed  of  considerable  talents,  was  at  leqgtb  obliged  to  appear  as  a 
suppliant  at  the  gate  of  die  castle  in  which  the  pope  resided,  and  tostand 
there  three 'days,  bare-footed,  in  the  depth  of  wmter,  implorHva  pardoiv 
which  at  leoffth  he  obtained  widt  difficulty  [41]. 

This  act  of  humffiadoc  degraded  the  bnpenal  dignity.    Nor  was  the 
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depreflsioQ  nwrneoUiy  only.  The  contest  bet^Teen  Gnmry  and  Ueniy 
rare  rise  to  the  two  g^at  factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines ;  the 
foimer  of  which  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  popes,  and  the  latter  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  emperor,  kept  Germany  and  Italy  in  perpetual  agi> 
tatioo  auring  thiee  centuries.  A  reguiar  system  for  humbliK  the  cinpeniii 
and  circumscribing  their  power  was  formed,  and  adhered  to  uniloniily 
throughout  that  period.  The  popes,  the  free  states  in  Italy,  the  nobili^ 
and  ecclesiastics  oi  Germany,  were  all  interested  in  its  success :  and  not* 
withstanding  the  return  of  some  shcnrt  intervals  of  rigour,  under  the  admi 
nistration  of  a  few  able  emperors,  the  Imperial  authori^  continued  to 
decline.  During  the  anarchy  of  the  long  interr^;num,  subsequent  to  the 
deadi  of  William  of  Holland  [A.  D.  1266],  it  dwindled  down  almost  to 
nothing.  Rodulph  of  Hapsbuigh,  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Auttzia. 
and  who  first  opened  the  way  to  its  future  grandeur,  was  at  length  elected 
emperor  [A.  D.  1273],  not  t£iat  he  might  re-establish  and  extend  the  Im- 

Sena]  authority,  but  because  his  teiritories  and  influence  were  so  incoosi- 
erable  as  to  excite  no  jealousy  in  the  German  princes,  who  were  williitf 
to  preserve  the  forms  of  a  constitution,  the  power  and  vigour  of  which 
they  had  destroyed.  Several  of  his  successors  were  placed  on  the  Impe- 
rial throne  from  the  same  motive ; .  and  almost  eveiy  remaining  prero^* 
tive  was  rescued  out  of  the  hand^  of  feeble  princes  unable  to  exercise 
or  to  defend  them. 

During  this  period  of  turbulence  and  confusion,  the  constituti<»  of  the 
Germanic  body  underwent  a  total  change.  The  ancient  names  of  courts 
and  magistrates,  together  with  the  original  forms  and  appMearance  of  poliqr, 
were  preserved ;  out  ^«jch  new  privileges  and  jurisdiction  were  assumed, 
and  so  many  various  rights  established,  that  the  same  3pecies  of  ^vem- 
ment  no  longer  subsisted.  The  princes,  &e  great  nobuity,  the  dignified 
ecclesiastics,  the  free  cities,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  interregnum, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  to  establish  or  to  extend  their  usurpations. 
They  claimed  and  exercised  the  rijrht  of  TOverning  their  respective  ter- 
ritories with  full  sovereignty.  They  acknowledged  no  superior  with 
respect  to  any  point,  relative  to  the  interior  administration  and  police  of 
their  domains.  They  enacted  laws,  imposed  taxes,  coined  money,  de- 
clared war,  concludedpeace,  and  exerted  every  prerogative  peculiar  to 
independent  states.  Tne  ideas  of  order  and  political  union,  which  had 
originally  fonned  the  various  provinces  of  Germany  into  one  body,  were 
almost  entirely  lost ;  and  the  society  must  have  dissolved,  if  the  fonns  ol 
feudal  subordination  had  not  preserved  such  an  appearance  of  oonnectioD 
or  dependence  among  the  various  members  of  the  commonity,  as  pre- 
served it  from  falling  to  pieces 

This  bond  of  union,  however,  was  extremely  feeble.;  and.  hardly  any 
principle  remained  in  the  German  constitution,  of  sufficient  force  to  main- 
tain public  order,  or  even  to  ascertain  oersonal  security.  From  the  acces- 
sion of  Rodulph  of  Hapsbureh,  to  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Charles  V.,  the  empire  felt  eveiy  calamity  which  i 
state  must  endure,  when  the  authority  of  goveisment  is  so  much  relaxed 
as  to  have  lost  its  proper  degree  of  vi|;our.  The  causes  of  dissensioii 
amopg^  that  vast  number  of  members,  which  composed  the  Germanic  body, 
were  mfinite  and  unavoidable.  These  gave  rise  to  peipetual  private  wars, 
wMch  were  carried  on  with  all  the  violence  that  usuaUy  accompanies 
TesentmcnL  when,  unrestrained  by  superior  authority.  Rapine,  outrage, 
exactions,  became  universal.  Commerce  was  inteinipted;  industry  sus- 
pended; and  eveiy  part  of  Germany  resembled  a  countiy  which  an 
enemy  had  plundered  and  left  desolate.*  The  variety  of  expedients  em- 
ployed with  a  view  to  restore  order  and  tranquiUity,  prove  that  the 
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Rneyances  occasioned  by  thia  state  of  anarchy  had  grown  intolenLblej 
Arbiters  were  appointea  to  tenninate  the  diffidences  amopg  the  several 
states.  The  cities  united  in  a  leaguey  the  oj^ect  of  whJdi  was  to  check 
the  rapine  and  extortions  of  the  nobility.  The  nobility  foimed  coofede* 
racies,  on  purpose  to  maintain  tranquilfify  amonff  their  own  order.  Ger* 
man^  was  divided  into  several  circles,  in  each  of  which  a  provincial  and 
partial  jurisdiction  was  established,  to  siqpply  the  place  of  a  public  and 
common  tribunal.* 

But  all  these  remedies  were  so  ineffectual,  that  they  served  only  to 
demonstrate  tiie  violence  of  that  aiiaichy  which  prevaiied,  ojod  the  insuf- 
ficiencj  of  the  means  employed  to  correct  it  At  lenc^th  Ufazinrilian  re- 
established public  order  in  the  empire,  oy  instituting  the  Imperial  dora- 
ber  [A.  D.  1495},  a  tribunal  composed  of  judses  named  partly  l^  the 
emperor,  partly  by  the  several  states,  and  vested  with  auttxHityto  decide 
finally  concerning  all  differences  amoi^  the  membos  of  the  Gennairic 
body.  A  few  years  after  [A.  D.  1612]/by  giving  a  new  tanh  to  the  Aulic 
council,  which  takes  cogiuzance  of  all  feudal  causes,  and  such  as  belong* 
to  the  emperor's  immediate  jurisdiction,  he  restored  some  degree  of 
vigour  to  the  imperial  authority. 

»ut  notwithstanding  the  salntaiy  efiects  of  these  relations  and  improve 
ments,  the  political  constitution  of  the  Geonnan  empire,  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  period  of  which  I  propose  to  write  the  histoiy,  was  of  a  spe»> 
cies  so  peculiar,  as  not  to  resemble  x)erfect]y  any  fonn  of  government 
known  either  m  the  ancient  or  modem  world.  It  was  a  complex  bodyv 
formed  b^  the  association  of  several  states,  each  of  which  possessed  sove» 
reign  and  independent  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territories.  Of  all  the 
members  which  composed  this  united  body,  the  emperor  was  the  head* 
In  his  name,  all  decrees  and  ivigulations,  with  respect  to  points  of  common 
concern,  were  issued ;  and  to  him  the  power  of  carrying  them  mto  exe* 
cution  was  conimitteo.  But  this  appearanr>».  of  monarchical  power  in  the 
emperor  was  more  than  counterbalanced  oy  the  iniuence  oi  the  princes 
ana  states  of  the  empire  in  every  act  ol  administiation.  No  law  extend* 
ing  to  the  whole  boay  could  pass,  no  resolution  that  affected  the  general 
interest  could  be  taken,  without  the  approbation  of  the  diet  ci  the  empire. 
In  this  assembly,  every  sovereign  prince  and  state  of  the  Germanic  oody 
had  a  ris^ht  to  be  present,  to  deliberate,  and  to  vote.  The  decrees  or 
receues  ol  the  diet  were  the  laws  of  the  empire,  which  the  emperor  vn» 
bound  to  ratify  and  enforce. 

Under  this  aspect,  the  constitution  of  the  empire  appears  a  regular 
coofederaqy,  similar  to  the  Achean  Ica^e  in  ancient  Greece,  or  to  that 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  in  modem  times.  But 
if  viewed  in  another  light,  striking  peculiarities  in  its  political  state  present 
themselves.  The  GermanK  body  was  not  formed  by^  the  union  of  members 
altogether  distinct  and  indeipendent.  AH  the  princes  and  states  joined 
m  this  association,  were  originally  subject  to  the  emperors,  and  acknow- 
ledged them  as  sovereigns.  Bendes  tnis,  they  originaliy  held  their  lands 
as  Impenal  6e&,  and  in  consequence  of  ibas  tenure  owed  the  einperors 
all  those  services  which  feudal  vassals  are  bound  to  perform  to  their  liege 
brd.  But  though  this  political  subjection  was  entirely  at  an  end,  and  the 
influence  of  the  feudal  relation  much  diminished,  the  ancient  ibrms  and 
institutions,  introduced  while  the  emperors  governed  Germany  with  autho- 
rity not  inferior  to  that  which  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  possessed,  still 
remain^.  Thus  aii  opposition  was  established  between  the  genius  of 
the  government,  and  the  forms  of  administiatMn  in  the  German^  empire* 
Tb6  former  considered  the  emperor  only  as  tiie  head  of  a  confederacy, 
the  membeiB  of  which,  by  their  voluntary  choice^  have  raised  him  to  thai 
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dkeoHtj ,  tbe  kUtr  sMined  fo  implj,  that  he  Is  really  invested  with  sove* 
K%B  power.  By  thk  circumstancey  such  principles  of  hostili^r  and 
discora  were  interwoven  into  the  frame  of  the  UeroiaDic  body,  as  afiected 
each  of  its  memberay  rendering;  their  interior  unioa  Inobinpletey  and  their 
eitemal  efforts  feeble  and  hregular.  The  perniciotts  iimuence  of  this 
defect  inherent  in  the  coostitution  of  the  empire  is  so  t^oosiderable,  that, 
without  attendii^  to  it*  we  cannot  ftill^  comprehend  manr  transactions  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  or  form  just  ideas  cooceming  die  genius  of  tbe 
German  government. 

The  eniperora  of  Gennany,  at  the  beginniif^  of  the  sixteenth  centmy, 
weie  distQjg^isbed  by  the  most  pompous  tides»  and  by  soch  em^ins  of 
dignity^^  as  mtimattd  their  authority  to  be  superior  to  that  of  all  odier 
monarehs.  The  greatest  princes  of  the  empire  attended,  and  served 
them,  on  some  occasions,  as  the  offioen  of  their  boosehold.  They  exercified 
prprpgatives  which  no  other  sovereign  ever  claimed.  They  retained  pre- 
tensions to  all'the  extensive  powers  ^hich  their  predecessors  had  enjoyed 
in  any  former  aspe.  But,  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  possessing  that 
ample  domain  which  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  emperors  of  Gennany, 
ana  which  stretched  from  Basil  to  Cologne,  along  both  banks  of  tbe  Rhine,* 
tbegr  were  stripped  of  all  territorial  property,  and  had  not  a  sinrie  city, 
a  Bvofle  castle,  a  sin^  foot  of  land,  that  belonged  to  them,  as  heacfi  of  the 
entire.  As  their  domain  was  alienated,  their  stated  revenoes  were  redoc^ 
almost  to  nothing ;  and  the  extrtiordinaty  aids,  which  on  a  few  occasions 
they  obtained,  were  granted  spariivly  and  paid  with  reluctance.  Tbe 
princes  and  states  ol  the  empire,  tbdii^  they  seemed  to  reccipiise  the 
Imperial  authority,  were  subjects  only  in  name,  each  of  them  posseaung 
a  complete  municipal  jurisdiction  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  ter- 
ritories. 

From  this  ill-compacted  frame  of  government,  effects  that  were  unavold* 
able  resulted.  Tlie  emperors,  dazzled  widi  the  splendour  of  thev  titles, 
and  thQ  eiteinal  signs  ot  vast  authority,  were  apt  to  imagine  tibemselves 
to  be  the  real  soverdgns  of  Germany,  and  were  led  to  aim  continually  at 
nooveripg  the  eierdae  of  those  poweis  which  die  forms  of  the  constitution 
seemed  to  rest  In  them,  and  which  their  predecessors,  Chariemagne  and 
the  Otfaos,  had  actnaily  enjoyed.  The  prmces  and  states,  aware  of  the 
natui^  as  well  as  extent  of  these  pretensions,  were  perpetually  on  Aeir 
guard,  in  order  to  watch  all  the  motions  of  the  Imperial  court,  and  to 
circumscribe  its  power  within  limits  still  more  narrow.  The  eraperon, 
in  suppoit  of  their  ciaim%  appealed  to  ancient  forms  and  Institutions, 
which  the  states  held  to  be  oosolete.  The  states  founded  thenr  rights  on 
recent  practice  and  modem  privileges,  which  the  emperors  considered  as 
usurpations. 

This  jealousnr  of  the  Imperial  authority,  together  with  the  opposition 
between  it  and  the  rights  of  the  states,  increased  considerably  from  tbe 
time  that  the  empems  were  elected,  not  by  the  collective  body  cl 
German  nobles,  but  by  a  few  princes  of  chief  dirnity.  Durfaig  a  loog 
period,  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body  had  a  right  to  assemble, 
and  to  make  choice  of  the  person  whom  diey  appointed  to  be  their  bead* 
But  amidst  the  violence  and  anarchy  which  prevailed  for  several  centuries 
In  the  empire,  seven  princes  who  poreesred  the  most  extenrive  teiritories, 
and  who  nad  obtained  a  heredltaiy  title  to  the  great  offices  of  the  state, 
acquired  the  exclusive  privilege  of  nominating  me  emperor.  This  right 
was  confumed  to  them  by  the  Golden  BoU :  the  mode  of  exercising  it 
was  aaoeitained*  and  they  were  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  EUdon* 
Tbe  Dobilily  and  free  dbes  being  Uras  stripped  of  a  privilege  which  they 
had  oooe  .enjoyed*  were  less  connected  with  a  prince,  towwds  whoee 
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elevjation  Ihejliad  not  ooatributed  by  tbeir  soAa^es,  ftiid  ctme  to  he 
more  apprehensive  of  his  authority.  The  electon,  bj  their  eitensive 
power,  and  the  distiqguishins  privileges  which  they  possessed,  became 
foraiidablQ  to  the  empen>fs»  with  whom  they  were  placed  ahnost  ob  a 
level  in  several  acta  of  jurisdictbn.  Thus  the  introduction  of  the  electxnal 
college  into  the  empire^  and  the  authority  which  it  acquired,  instead  of 
diminishing^,  contributed  to  streng^n,  the  principles  of  hostility  and 
discord  in  the  Germanic  constitution. 

These  were  further  augmented  by  the  various  and  repugnant  icnns  of 
civil  policy  in  the  several  states  which  composed  the  Germanic  boo^.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  to  render  th^^mion  of  indepNendent  states  perfect  and 
entire,  eveo  wlien  the  genius  and  forms  of  tbeir  respective  govcniments 
happen  to  be  allogether  similar.  But  in  the  Germanic  empire,  which  was 
a  confederacy  of  princes,  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  fiee  citi^  it  was  impos- 
sible that  th^  could  incorporate  thoroughly.  The  free  dties  were  small 
lepublics^  in  which  the  maxims  and  spirit  peculiar  to  that  q^ecies*  of  ^ 
veinment  prevailed.  The  princes  and  nobles,  to  whom  supreme  jurisdiction 
beloi^ed,  possessed  a  sort  of  monarchical  ipmer  within  their  own  territories, 
and  the  lorms  of  their  interior  admimstntioD  nearly  resembled  those  of  the 

Seat  feudal  kingdoms.  The  interests,  the  ideas,  the  objects  of  states  so 
fferently  constituted,  cannot  be  the  same.  Kor  could  their  common 
deliberations  be  earned  on  with  the  same  spirit,  while  the  love  of  libettv, 
and  attemion  to  commerce,  were  the  leigniQg  principles  in  the  cities ;  while 
the  desire  of  power,  and  ardour  for  miljtaiy  gloiy,  were  the  governing 
pasmons  of  the  princes  and  nobility. 

The  secular  am  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  empire  were  as  little  fitted 
for  union  as  the  free  cities  and  the  nobility.  Consicterable  territories  bad 
been  granted  to  several  of  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  empire  having  neen  annexed  to  diem  inalienably, 
were  held  by  the  ecclesiastics  rai^  to  these  dignities^  The  yomwer 
sons  of  nobkmaen  of  the  second  order,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  me 
church,  were  commonly  promoted  to  these  stations  of  eminenoe  and  power ; 
and  it  was  no  small  mortification  to  the. princes  and  s^at  nobility,  to  see 
persons  raised  from  an  inferior  rank  to  the  same  level  with. fhemseives,  or 
even  exalted  to  superior  dignity.  The  education  of  these  churchmen,  the 
genius  of  their  profession,  ana  their  connection  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
rendered  their  cnaracter  as  well  as  their  interest  different  from  those  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  with  whom  they  were  called  to 
act  in  concert.  Thus  another  source  of  jealousy  and  variance  was  opened, 
which  ought  not  to  be  overiooked  when  we  are  searching  into  the  nature 
of  the  German  constitution. 

To  all  these  causes  of  dissension  mar  be  added  one  more,  arising  from 
the  uneqtial  distribution  of  power  ana  wealth  among  the  stetes  of  the 
empire.  The  electors,  and  other  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  not  only 
possessed  sovereign  jurisdiction,  but  governed  such  extensive,  populous* 
and  rich  countries,  as  rend^ed  tibem  great  princes.  Many  of  the  other 
members,  thpMgh  ther  enioj^red  all  the  rights  of  sovereignfy»  ruled  over 
such  petty  domains,  that  tneir  real  power Ibore  no  proportioo  to  this  high 
prerogative.  A  well  compacted  and  vigorous  confederacy  could  not  be 
foimed  of  such  diaumilar  states.  The  weaker  were  jealous,  timid,  and 
unable  either  to  assert  or  defend  their  just  privileges.  The  more  powerfiil 
were  apt  to  assume  and  to  become  oppressive.  The  electors  and  empe- 
rors, by  turns,  endeavoured  to  extend  tneir  own  authority,  by  encroachinsr 
on  those  feeble  members  of  the  Gexmanic  body,  who  sometimes  defended 
theilr  rights  with  much  spirit,  but  more  frequently,  being  overawed  or  cor- 
rupted, they  tameljr  surrendered  their  privileges,  or  meanly  favoured  the 
designs  formed  aa;ain8t  them  [42]. 

Alter  contemputiiig  all  mae  principiet  of  disuDaoB  and  opposkioo  m 
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the  eontdtoitioD  of  ^  German  empire,  It  will  be  easy  to  aecoont  for  the 
want  of  ooDCOid  and  imiformitj,  conspicuous  in  its  councils  and  pioceed> 
■^  That  slow,  dilatoiy,  distrustful,  and  irresolute  spirit,  which  chano- 
teri  es  all  its  deliberations,  will  appear  natural  in  a  body,  the  junction  of 
whuse  members  was  so  incomplete,  the  different  parts  of  which  were  held 
together  by  such  feeble  ties,  and  set  at  variance  by  such  powerfiil  mctiyes. 
But  the  empire  of  Oeimanv,  nevertheless,  comprehended  countries  of  such 
mat  extent,  and  was  inhabited  by  such  a  martial  and  hardy  race  of  men, 
Biat  when  the  abilities  of  an  emperor,  or  zeal  for  any  common  cause, 
could  rouse  this  unwieldy  body  to  put  forth  its  strength,  it  acted  with 
almost  irresistible  force.  In  the  following  history  we  shall  find,  that  as 
the- measures  on  which 'Charles  V.  was  most  intent,  were  often  thwarted 
cr  rendered  abortive  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  division  peculiar  to  the 
Germanic  constitution ;  so  it  was  by  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over 
theprinces  of  the  empire,  and  by  engaging  them  to  cooperate  with  him, 
(hat  ne  was  enabled  to  make  some  of  tte  greatest  efforts  which  distinguidi 
his  reign. 

The  Turkish  history  is  so  blended,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  with 
that  of  the  ^reat  nations  in  Europe,  and  the  Ottoman -Porte  interposed  so 
often,  and  with  such  decisive  influence,  in  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the 
Christian  princes,  that  some  previous  account  of  the  state  of  goverament 
in  that  great  empire  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  information  of  m  v  readers, 
than  those  views  of  the  constitution  of  other  kingdoms  which  I  have 
already  exhibited  to  them. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  parts  of  Asia, 
at  difierent  periods,  to  be  conquered  by  that  warlike  and  hardy  race  of 
men,  who  inhabit  the  vast  country  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
Scythia,  and  amonr  the  moderm  by  that  of  Tartaiy.    One  tribe  of  these 

ale,  called  Tuiks  or  Turcomans,  extended  its  conquests,  under  various 
(fs,  and  during  several  oenhiries,  ftom  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  straits  of 
the  Dardanelles.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  these 
formidable  conquerors  took  Constantinople  by  storm,  and  establisbed  the 
•eat  of  their  government  in  that  imperial  city.  Greece,  Moldavia,  Wala- 
chia,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  ancient  kinfl;doms  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  together  with  part  of  Hungary,  were  subjected  to  their  power* 
But  thoc^h  the  seat  of  the  Turidsn  government  was  fixed  in  Europe^ 
and  the  suttans  obtained  possession  of  such  extensive  dominions  in  tnat 
duarter  of  the  gbbe,  the  genius  of  their  policy  continued  to  be  purely 
Asiatic ;  and  may  be  ptoperiy  termed  a  despotism,  in  contradistinctioQ  to 
those  monarchical  and  republican  ferms  of  govenunent  winch  we  have 
been  hitherto  contemplating.  The  supreme  power  was  vested  in  sultans 
c^  the  Ottoman  race,  that  blood  being  deemed  so  sacred,  that  no  other 
was  thought  worthy  of  the  throne.  From  this  elevation,  these  sovereigns 
could  look  down  and  behold  all  their  subjects  reduced  to  the  same  level 
before^  them.  The  maxims  of  Turkish  policy  do  not  authorize  any  of 
those  institutions,  which  in  other  countries,  limit  the  exercise,  or  moderate 
the  rigour  of  monarchical  power ;  they  admit  neither  of  any  (^reat  court 
with  constitutional  and  permanent  jurisaiction  to  interpose,  both  m  enacting 
laws,  and  in  superintending  the  execution  of  them ;  nor  of  a  body  m 
hereditary  nobles,  whose  sense  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  whose  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  due  to  their  rank  and  character,  whose  jealousy  of 
their  privileges  circumscribe  the  authority  of  the  prince,  and  serve  not  only 
as  a  barrier  against  the  excesses  of  his  caprice,  but  stand  as  ap  intermediate 
.>rder  between  him  and  the  people.  Under  the  Turidsh  government,  the 
political  condition  of  every  subiect  Is  equal.  To  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  sultan  is  the  onfjfr  circumstance  that  confers  distinction. 
Even  this  distinction  is  rather  official  than  personal,  and  so  closely  annexed 
ti» that  statxN)  in  which  a  17  individual  serves*  that  it  ii  scarcely  communicated 
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to  te  pmoDS  of  those  who  aie  placed  m  them.  Tbe  hashes!  digmtj  m 
the  empire  does  not  give  anj  nnk  or  ^re^miDenoe  to  the  iemilj  of  am 
"wbo  enms  it.  Ai  eveiy  maD,  hefote  he  )s  raised  to  any  statioo  of  authodtjt 
iDUst  go  toiough  the  prepaiatoij  discipline  of  a  loijg  and  servile  obediencey* 
the  moment  he  is  depnved  oi  power,  he  and  his  posterity  retun  to  the 
same  condition  with  other  subjects,  and  sink  back  into  ooscuritj.  It  is 
the  distinguishiw  and  odious  characteristic  of  Easteni  de^otism,  that  it 
amiihilates  all  other  ranks  of  men,  in  order  to  exalt  the  monarch  ;  that  it 
leaves  nothing  to  the  former,  while  it  gives  eyeiy  thing  to  the  latter;  that 
it  endeayoius  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  the  idea 
of  no  relation  between  men,  but  that  of  a  master  and  of  a  slave,  tiie  ibnner 
J     a'^  J  ^  Gonmiand  and  to  punish,  the  latter  formed  to  tremble  and  to 


ob^  [43]. 

fiut  OS  there  are  circumstances  which  frequendj  obstruct  or  de£tat  the 
salutary  e£fectB  of  the  best  reg[ulated  goTermnent&  there  are  others  which 
coDbibute  to  mitigate  the  evils  of.  the  most  detective  forms. of  policy. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  no  constitutional  restraints  upon  the  will  of  a  prince 
in  a  despotic  government;  but  there  may  be  such  as  are  accidenta]. 
Absolute  as  the  Tuikish  sultans  are,  they  leel  themselves  circumscribed 
both  by  religion,  the  principle  on  which  their  authority  is'foimded^t  sod 
by  the  army,  the  instrument  which  they  most  employ  in  order  to  maintain 
it.  Wherever  religion  interposes,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  must  submit  to 
its  decrees.  When  the  Koran  hath  prescribed  any  reiigjous  rite,  hath 
efijoined  any  moral  duty,  or  hath  connnned  by  its  sanction  any  political 
maxim,  the  command  of  the  sultan  cannot  overturn  that  which  a  hk'her 
authority  hath  established.  The  chief  restriction,  however,  on  the  will  of 
the  sultans,  is  imposed  by  the  military  power.  An  armed  force  must 
sunound  the  throne  of  eveir  despot,  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  to 
execute  his  commands.  As  tne  Turks  extended  their  empire  over  nations 
which  they  did  not  exterminate,  but  reduce  to  subjection,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  render  their  military  establi^ment  numerous  and  formidable. 
Amuratb,  thehr  third  niltan,  in  order  to  form  a  body  of  troops  devoted  to 
his  will,  that  mkpht  serve  as  the  immediate  guards  of  his  person  and 
dignity,  commancted  his  officers  to  seize  annually  as  the  Imperial  property, 
the  filth  part  of  the  youth  taken  in  war  [A.  D.  1362].  These,  after  being 
instructed  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  inured  to  obedience  by  severe 
discipline^  and  tmined  to  warlike  exercises,  were  formed  into  a  body 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Janlrafte,  or  new  soldiers.  Every  sentiment 
which  enthusiasm  can  inspire,  every  mark  of  distinction  that  the  favour 
of  the  prince  co«ild  confer,  were  employed  in  orde^  to  animate  this  body 
with  martial  ardour,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  its  own  pre-eminence.{ 
The  Janizaries  soon  became  the  chief  strength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman 
armies ;  and,  by  their  number  as  well  as  reputelion,  were  distinguished 
above  all  the  troops  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  the  person  of  the 
sultan  [44]. 

Thus,  as  the  supreme  power  in  every  society  is  possessed  by  those  who 
have  arms  m  their  hands,  this  tonnidable  body  of  soldiers,  destined  to  be 
the  instruments  of  enlaigin^  the  sultan's  authority,  acquired  at  the  same 
time,  the  means  of  controllmg  it.  The  Janizaries  in  Constantinople,  like 
the  Prsetorian  bands  in  ancient  Rome,  quickly  perceived  all  the  advantaj^es 
which  they  derived  from  being  stationed  in  tne  capital ;  from  their  union 
under  one  stendard ;  and  from  being  masters  of  the  person  of  the.  prince. 
The  sultans  became  no  less  sensible  of  their  influence  and  importance 
The  Capicvh/f  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  was  the  only  power  in  the  empire 
that  a  sultan  or  his  vizier  nad  reason  to  dread.    To  preserve  the  fidelity  and 
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attaduaent  of  the  Jamzariesy  was  the  g^reat  art  of  goremmenty  and  tfa« 
principal  olject  of  atiention  vi  the  policy  of  the  Ottoman  oourt  Under 
a  monaxchy  whow  abilities  and  vjg;our  of  mind  fit  him  ka  command,  tiie^ 
are  oh^nioiM  iutnmienti ;  eiecute  whatever  he  eqjoina ;  and  randier  hii 
power  iRcaistible*  Under  feeble  princes,  of  such  as  are  un&rtonate,  tb^ 
Decome  turbulent  and  mutinous ;  assume  the  tone  of  maeters ;  dq^dle 
and  exalt  sultans  at  pleasure ;  and  teaoh  those  to  tremble,  on  whose  nod, 
at  other  times,  life  and  death  depend. 

From  Mahomet  II.  who  took  Constantinople,  to  Solvman  the  Maanificeot, 
who  beran  his  rekn  a  few  months  after  Charles  V .  was  placed  on  the 
Imperial  tfuone  of  Qermany,  a  succession  of  illustrious  princes  ruled  orer 
the  Turii[ish  empire.  By  their  great  abilities,  they  kept  their  subjects 
of  ereiy  order,  miUtaiy  as  well  as  civil,  submissive  to  government ;  and 
had  the  absolute  command  of  whatever  force  their  vast  empire  was  able 
to  eiert  Solyman  in  particular,  who  is  known  to  the  Christians  chiefi^ 
as  a  conqueror,  but  is  celebrated  in  the  Turkish  annals,  as  the  great  law* 

E'ver  who  established  order  and  police  in  their  empire,  govenied,  daring 
s  ioQg  reign,  with  no  less  authority  than  wisdom,  lie  divided  his 
dominions  into  several  districts;  he  appointed  the  number  of  soldieis 
which  each  should  ftimish ;  he  apprc^riated  a  certain  proportion  of  ihe  land 
in  eveiy  province  for  their  mamtenanee ;  he  regunted,  with  a  minute 
accuracy,  every  thing  relative  to  their  discipline,  their  arms,  and  the  nature 
of  their  service.  He  put  the  finances  of  the  enoAire  into  ao  orderiy  train  ot 
administration ;  and,  though  the  taxes  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  despotic  monarchies  of  the  East,  are  fer  from  being  con- 
siderable, he  suppfied  that  defect  by  an  attentive  and  severe  economy. 

Nor  was  it  oniy  under  such  sultans  as  Solyman,  whose  talents  were  no 
less  adapted  to  preserve  internal  order  than  to  conduct  the  (^rations  of 
war,  that  the  Turicish  empire  engaged  with  advantage  in  its  contests  with 
the  Christian  states.  The  long  succession  of  able  princes,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  had  given  such  vigour  and  firmness  to  tbe  Ottoman  government, 
that  it  seems  to  have  attained,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  its  constitution  was  capable.  Whereas  the 
great  monarchies  in  Christendom  were  stiU  ikir  torn  that  state,  which  couki 
enable  them  to  act  with  a  full  exertion  of  their  force.  Besides  tfiis,  the 
Twkish  troops  in  that  ag^e  possessed  evei^r  advantage  which  arises  frtm 
wperiority  m  militaiy  discipline.  At  tbe  tune  whra  Solymim  began  bis 
leigjn,  the  Jamaariee  nad  been  embodied  near  a  eenturv  and  a  half;  and, 
during  that  long  period,  the  severity  of  their  miHtaxy  cusctpKne  had  in  no 
degree  relaxed.  The  odier  soldiers,  drawn  irom  the  proviooes  of  the 
empire,  had  been  kept  almost  continoaUy  under  aims,  in  the  various  wars 
which  the  sultans  had  cairied  on  vntb  hardly  any  interval  of  peace.  Against 
troops  thus  trained  and  accustomed  to  service,  the  forces  of  the  Chrutiaii 
poweis  took  the  field  vrith  great  disadvantage.  The  most  intelligent  aa 
well  as  impartial  authors  of  toe  sixteenth  century  acknowledge  and  lament 
(he  superior  attainments  of  the  Turin  in  the  militaiy  art  [46],  The  success 
which  almost  unifonnly  attended  their  arms,  hi  all  their  wars,  demonstrates 
the  justness  of  this  observation.  Tbe  Christian  armies  did  not  acquire  that 
superiority  over  the  Turks,  whickthey  now  possess,  until  the  loqr  establish 
meat  of  standing  forces  had  improved  militaiy;  discipline  among&e  fonner ; 
and  until  various  causes  and  events,  which  it  is  not  my  province  to  expkiiv 
bad  oocrupted  or  abolished  thek  ancient  warlike  kistitutions  amoor  tbe 
latter 
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Charles  V.  was  bom  at  Ghent  on  the  twcd^-fourth  day  of  Fcbrutijr, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred.  His  fathep  Philip  the  Handsome* 
archduKe  of  Austria,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Maximihan,  and  of  Maiy 
the  only  child  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  prince  of  the  ho4)se  of  Burp^ndy. 
His  mother,  Joanna,  was  the  second  daughter  of  Ferdinand  king  of  AragCHi, 
and  of  Isabella  queen  of  Castile. 

A  long  train  of  fortunate  events  had  opened  the  way  for  this  young 
prince  to  the  inheritance  of  more  extensive  dominions,  than  any  European 
monarch,  since  Charlemagne,  had  possessed.  Each  of  his  ancestors  had 
acquired  kingdoms  or  provinces,  towards  which  their  prospect  of  succession 
was  extremely  remote.  The  rich  possessions  of  Maiy  of  Burgundy  had 
been  destined  for  another  family,  she  having  been  contracted  by  her  father 
to  the^  only  son  of  Louis  XL  of  France ;  but  that  capricious  monarch, 
indulging  bis  hatred  to  her  family,  chose  rather  to  strip  her  of  part  of  her 
territories  by  force,  than  to  secure  the  whole  by  marriage ;  and  by  this 
misconduct,  fatal  to  his  posterity,  he  threw  all  the  Netheriands  and  Franche 
Compte  into  the  hands  of  a  nval.  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  John  11.  of 
Castue,  far  from  having  any  prospect  of  that  noble  inheritance  which  she 
transmitted  to  her  grandson,  passed  the  eariy  part  of  her  life  in  obscurity 
and  indifi^ence.  But  the  Castuians,  exasperated  against  her  brother  Henry 
IV .,  an  in-advised  and  vicious  prince,  publicly  charged  him  with  impotence, 
and  his  queen  with  adultery.  Upon  his  demise,  rejecting  Joanna,  whom 
Hennr  had  uniformly,  and  even  on  his  death-bed,  owned  to  be  bis  lawful 
dxLUgnter,  and  whom  an  assembty  of  the  states  had  acknowledged  to  be  the 
heir  of  his  kingdom,  they  obliged  her  to  retire  into  Portugal,  and  placed 
Isabella  on  the  throne  ot  Castue.  Ferdinand  owed  the  crown  of  Aragon 
to  the  unexpected  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  acquired  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  violating  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  disregarding  the 
ties  oi^  blood.  To  all  these  kingdoms,  Christopher  Columbus,  by  an  effort 
of  genius  and  of  intrepidity,  the  boldest  and  most  successful  mat  is  re- 
corded in  the  annals  ot  mankind,  added  ai  new  worid,  the  wealth  of  which 
became  one  considerable  source  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  Spacdsh 
fflonarchs. 

Don  John,  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  and  their  eldest 
daughter,  the  queen  of  Portugal,  being  cut  off,  without  issue,  in  tiie  flower 
of  youth,  all  their  hopes  centred  in  Joanna  and  her  posterity.  But  as  her 
luBDaod,  the  archduke,  was  a  ttrapger  to  the  SpaDiaxds,  it  was  thought 
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expedient  to  invite  him  into  Spain,  that  by  lesidine  among  them,  he  msfat 
accustom  himself  to  their  laws  and  manners ;  and  it  was  expected  tnat 
the  Cortes,  or  assembly  of  «tates,  whose  authority  was  then  so  gieat  in 
Spain,  that  no  title  to  tne  crown  was  reckoned  valid  unless  it  received  their 
sanction,  would  acknowled^  his  right  of  succession,  together  with  that  of 
the  infanta,  his  wife.  Philip  and  Joanna,  passing  throi^  France  in  their 
way  to  Spain,  were  entertained  in  that  kingdom  with  the  ttmost  magnifi- 
cence. The  archduke  did  homage  to  Louis  XII.  for  the  earldom  of  Flan- 
ders, and  took  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
They  were  received  in  Spain  with  eveiy  mark  of  honour  that  the  parental 
affection  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  tne  respect  of  their  subjects,  could 
devise ;  and  their  title  to  the  crown  was  soon  aAer  acknowkoged  by  the 
Cortes  of  both  kii^oms. 

But  amidst  these  outward  appearances  of  satisfaction  and  joy^  some 
secret  uneasiness  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  each  of  these  princes.  The 
stately  and  reserved  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court  was  so  burdensome 
to  Philip,  a  prince,  young,  gay,  a&ble,  fond  of  socie^r  and  of  pleasure, 
that  he  soon  began  lo  express  a  desire  of  returning  to  Lis  native  country, 
the  maimers  of  which  were  more  suited  to  his  temper.  Ferdinand^  on- 
serving  the  declining  health  of  his  oueen,  with  whose  life  he  knew  that 
his  right  to  the  government  of  Castue  must  cease,  easily  f<Mresaw,  that  a 
prince  of  Philiirs  disposition,  and  who  already  discovered  an  extreme 
impatience  to  rei^,  woold  never  consent  to  his  retaining  any  degree  ot 
authority  in  that  kmgdom ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  diminution  of  bis  powe^ 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  that  ambitious  monarch. 

Isabella  beheld,  witn  the  sentiments  natural  to  a  mother,  the  indifference 
uid  neglect  with  which  the  archduke  treated  her  daughter,  who  was  des- 
titute of  those  beauties  of  person,  as  well  as  those  accomplishments  of 
mind,  which  fix  the  affections  of  a  husband.  Her  understanding,  always 
weak,  was  often  disordered.  She  doated  on  Philip  with  such  an  excess 
of  childish  and  indiscreet  fondness,  as  excited  disgust  rather  than  affection. 
Her  jealous]^,  for  which  her  husband's  behaviour  gave  her  too  much  cause, 
was  proportioned  to  her  love,  and  often  broke  out  in  the  most  extravagant 
actions.  Irabella,  though  sensible  of  her  defects,  could  not  help  pitying 
her  condition,  which  was  soon  rendered  altogether  deplorable,  ny  the 
archduke's  abrupt  resolution  of  settiijg  out  in  the  middle  of  winter  for 
Flanders,  and  of  leaving  her  m  Spain.  Isabella  entreated  him  not  to 
abandon  hb  wife  to  grief  and  melancholy^  which  might  pruve  fatal  to  her, 
as  she  was  near  the  time  of  her  delivery.  Joanna  conjured  him  to  put  off 
his  jpumey  for  three  days  only,  that  she  might  have  tne. pleasure  ot  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  Christmas  in  his  company.  •  Ferdinand,  ailer  repre- 
senting the  imprudence  of  his  leaving  Spain,  before  he  had  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  ^enius^  or  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people,  who 
were  one  day  to  be  his  subjects,  besought  him,  at  ]east,  not  to  pass  through 
France,  with  which  king(K)m  be  was  then  at  open  war.  Phflip,  without 
legardiiv  either  the  dictates  of  humanity,  or  the  maxims  of  prudence, 
persistea  in  his  purpose ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  Dumber  set  out 
for  the  Low  Countries,  b]^  the  way  of  France.* 

From  the  moment  ci  his  departure,  Joanna  sunk  into  a  deep  and  sullen 
melancholy,!  and  while  she  was  in  that  situation  bore  Ferdinand  her 
•econd  son,  for  whom  the  power  of  his  brother  Charles  afterwards  pro- 
cured the  kingdoms  of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemiai  and  to  whom  he  at  last 
transmitted  the  imperial  sceptre.  Joanna  was  the  only  person  in  Spain 
who  discovered  no  joy  at  the  bhth  of  this  prince.  Insensible  to  that  as 
well  ai  to  every  other  pleasurey  she  was  whoDy  occupied  with  tibe  tbo«^ti 
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of  letamiflg^  to  her  fatnimnd ;  nor  did  she,  in  any  degveet  recoTer  tranqufllity 
of  nundy  untfl  she  arrived  at  Brussels  next  jrear.* 

Pbilipy  in  passing  thiougfa  France,  had  an  interriew  with  Loais  XIL  and 
ajglied  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  hoped  that  all  the  differences  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  would  have  been  finally  terminated.  But  Fer- 
diittnd,  whose  aflairs,  at  that  time,  were  extremely  prosperous  in  Itafyf 
where  the  superior  genius  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the  mat  captaiuy 
triumphed  on  every  occasion  over  the  arms  of  France,  6m  not  pay  the 
least  regard  to  what  his  son-in-law  had  concluded,  and  carried  on  hos- 
tilities with  greater  ardour  than  ever* 

From  this  time  Philip  seems  not  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  sSm  of 
Spain,  waiting  in  quiet  till  the  death  either  of  Ferdinand  or  Isabella  should 
open  the  way  to  one  of  their  thrones.  The  latter  of  these  events  was  not  far 
distant.  The  untimely  death  of  her  son  and  eldest  claughter  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  tne  mind  of  Isabella ;  and  as  she  could  derive  but 
little  consolation  for  the  losses  which  she  had  sustained  either  from  her 
daughter  Joanna,  whose  infirmities  daily  increased,  or  from  herson-m-law, 
who  no  longer  preserved  even  the  appearance  of  a  decent  respect  towards 
that  unhappy  princess,  her  spmts  and  health  began  gradually  to  decline,  and 
after  lan^ishing  some  months,  she  died  at  Ifeoina  del  Campo  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  l^overober  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  four.  She  was 
no  less  eminent  for  virtue  than  for  wisdom ;  and  whether  we  consider  her 
behaviour  as  a  queen,  as  a  wife,  or  as  a  mother,  she  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  high  encomiums  bestowed  on  her  by  the  Spanish  historians.! 

A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  she  made  her  last  will,  and  being  con- 
vinced of  Joanna's  incapacity  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  into  her 
own  hands,  and  having  no  inclination  to  coomiit  them  to  Philip,  with  whose 
conduct  she  was  extremely  dissatisfied,  she  appointed  Ferdinand  regent  or 
administrator  of  the  afiairs  of  Castile  until  ner  grandson  Charles  should 
attain  the  age  of  twenty.  She  bequeathed  to  Ferdinand  likewise  one  half 
of  the  revenues  which  should  arise  from  the  Indies,  together  with  the 
grand  mastenhips  of  the  three  militaiy  orders ;  dignities  which  rendered 
Qie  person  who  possessed  them  almost  independent,  and  which  Isabella 
had,  for  that,  reason,  amiexed  to  the  crown.}  But  before  she  signed  a  deed 
so  favourable  to  Ferdinand,  she  obliged  him  to  swear  that  he  muld  not,  by 
a  second  marriage,  or  by  any  other  means,  endeavour  to  deprive  Joanna  or 
her  posteri^  of  their  right  of  succession  to  any  of  his  kingaoms.§ 

Immediately  upon.t&  queen's  death,  Ferdinand  resimd  die  tide  of 
king  of  Castile,  and  issued  orders  to  proclaim  Joanna  ana  Philip  the  sove- 
reigns of  that  kiqgdom.  But^  at  the  same  time,  he  assumed  the  character 
of  recent,  in  consequence  of  Isabella's  testament  i  and  not  long  after  he 
prevailed  on  the  Ccrtes  of  Castile  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  that  office* 
This,  however,  he  ^d  not  procure  without  dimculty,  nor  without  dis- 
covering such  symptoms  of  alienation  and  disgust  among  the  Castilians  as 
fiUed  him  with  great  uneasiness.  The  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  for 
jimost  thirty  years,  had  not  so  entirely  extirpated  the  ancient  and  here- 
ditarv  enmity  whicn  subsbted  between  the  natives  of  these  kingdoms,  that 
the  Castilian  pride  could  submit,  without  murmuring,  to  the  government  of 
a  kiqg  of  Aragon.  Ferdinand's  own  character,  wim  which  the  Castilians 
were  well  acquainted,  was  far  from  rendering  his  authority  desirable* 
Suspicious,  discerning,  severe^  and  parsimonious,  be  was  accustomed  to 
observe  the  minute  actions  of  his  suojects  with  a  jeafous  attention^  and  to 
reward  their  highest  services  with  httle  liberally ;  and  they  were  now 
deprived  of  Isabella,  whose  gentle  qualities,  and  partiality  to  ner  Castilian 
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mljectBf  often  tempered  his  austeritj,  or  rendered  it  tcdenble.  The 
maxims  of  his  government  were  espeaill]r  odious  to  the  gnudees ;  for  that 
artful  prince»  sensible  of  the  dangercMis  priTileges  oonfeired  upon  them  by 
the  feudal  institutions^  had  endearourea  to  curb  their  eioibitant  powert* 
hy  extending  the  roy^  jurisdiction,  bj  protecting  then*  ii^ured  TaasaJs,  by 
increasing  the  immunities  of  cities,  and  by  other  measures  equally  prudent^ 
From  air  these  causes,  a  formidable  party  among  the  Castilians  united 
a^inst  Ferdinand,  and  thoogh  the  persons  who  composed  it  had  not 
hitherto  talcen  any  public  step  in  opposition  to  him,  he  plainly  saw,  that 
upon  the  least  encouragement  from  their  new  king,  they  .would  proceed  to 
the  most  Tiolent  extremities. 

There  was  no  less  agitation  in  the  Netherlands,  a|K»  receiring  the 
accounts  of  Isabella's  death,  and  of  Ferdinand's  haying  assumed  the 
goyemment  of  Castile.  Philip  was  not  of  a  temper  tamely  to  suffer  hnn- 
self  to  be  supplanted  by  the  ambition  of  his  fether-hy-law.  if  Joanna's 
mfirroities,  and  the  nonage  of  Charles,  rendered  them  hicapable  of  goyem- 
ment, he,  as  a  husband,  was  the  proper  guardian  of  his  wifis,  and,  as  a 
father,  the  natural  tutor  of  hb  son.  Nor  was  it  sufficient  to  oppose  to  these 
just  lights,  and  to  the  inclinatioo  of  the  people  of  Castile,  the  authority  of 
a  testament,  the  genuineness  d*  which  was  perhaps  doubtful,  and  its  con- 
tents to  bim  appeared  certainly  to  be  iniquitous.  A  keener  edge  was 
added  to  Philip's  resentment,  and  new  yigour  infused  into  his  councils  by 
the  arrival  of  Don  John  Manuel.  He  was  Ferdinand's  ambassador  at  tlie 
Imperial  court,  but  upon  the  first  notice  of  Isabella's  death  repaired  to 
Brussels,  flattering  himself,  that  under  a  young  and  liberal  prince,  be  migfat 
attain  to  power  and  honours,  which  he  coula  never  have  expected  in  the 
service  ot  an  old  and  fn^  master.  He  had  early  paid  court  to  Philip 
duriw  his  residence  in  Spain,  with  such  assiduity  as  entirely  gained  his 
confidence ;  and  having  been  trained  to  business  under  Ferdinand,  could 
oppose  his  schemes  with  equal  abilities,  and  with  arts  not  inferior  to  those 
m  which  that  monarch  was  dbtinguisbed.t 

^  By  the  advice  of  Manuel,  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  reouire  Fei^ 
dinand  to  retire  into  Ara^on,  and  to  resign  the  government  of  Castile  to 
those  persons  whom  Pbihp  should  intrust  with  it,  until  his  own  arrival  in 
that  kingdom.  Such  of  the  Castiiian  nobles  as  bad  discovered  any  dissatis- 
faction with  Ferdinand's  administration,  were  encouraged  by  eveiy  method 
to  oppose  it.  At  the  same  time  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Louis  XII. 
by  which  Philip  flattered  himself,  that  lie  had  secured  the  firiendship  and 
amstance  of  that  monarch. 

Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  and  policy,  in 
order  to  retain  the  power  t)f  which  he  had  got  possession.  By  means  of 
Conchilios,  an  Aragonlan  gentleman,  be  entered  mto  a  private  negotiation 
with  Joanna,  and  prevailed  on  tbat  weak  princess  to  confirm,  by  her  autho- 
rity, his  right  to  the  rerency.  But  this  intrigue  did  not  escape  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  Don  John  Manuel ;  Joanna's  letter  of  consent  was  mter- 
cepted ;  Conchilios  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  she  herself  confined  to  an 
apartment  in  the  palace,  and  all  her  Spanish  domestics  secluded  from  her 
presence.} 

The  mortification  which  the  discoveiyof  this  intrigue  occasioned  to  Fer- 
dinand was  much  increased  by  bn  observing  the  progress  which  Philip's 
emissaries  made  in  Castile.  Some  of  the  nobles  retired  to  dieir  castles  ; 
others  to  the  towns  m  which  they  had  influence :  they  formed  themselves 
into  confederacies,  and  began  to  assemble  their  vassals.  Ferduiand's  court 
was  almost  totally  desertea;  not  a  person  of  distinction  but  Ximenes,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  marquis  of  Denia,  remainmg 
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tbem ;  while  the  hooses  of  J^hiltp's  ambesBadora  weie  dailj  ciowded  with 
nobkmeo  of  the  bkhest  mnk. 

Exasperated  at  mis  univeisal  defectioD»  and  inoitified  peihaps  with 
aeeiiv  all  his  schemes  defeated  by  a  yoang;er  polhiciao,  Ferdinand  resolved, 
in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nature,  aiid  of  decency,  to  deprire  bis  daughtef 
and  her  j^terity  of  the  crown  of  Castile,  rather  thaai  renounce  the  regency 
of  that  kingdom.  His  plan  for  accomplishing  this  was  no  less  bold,  than 
the  intention  itself  was  wicked.  He  demanied  in  marriage  Joanna,  tbe 
supposed  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  on  the  belief  of  whose  illegitimacy 
IsaoeUa's  right  to  the  crown  of  Castile  was  founded :  and  by  reviving  the 
claim  of  this  princess,  in  oppositkMi  to  which  he  himself  had  formeriy  led 
armies  apd  fouffht  batties,  ne  hoped  once  more  to  get  possession  of  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom.  But  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in  whose  do^ 
minions  Joanna  resided  at  that  time,  having  married  on^  of  Ferdinand^e 
daughters  by  Isabella,  refused  his  consent  to  that  unnatural  match ;  and  the 
unhappy  pnncess  herself,  having  lost  all  relish  for  th^  objects  of  ambitioni 
by  being  (ong  immured  in  a  convent,  discovered  no  less  aversion  to  it.* 

The  resources,  however,  of  Ferdinand's  ambition  were  not  exhausted. 
Upon  meeting  with  a  repulse  in  Portugal,  be  turned  towards  France,  and 
sought  in  marriage  Germain  de  Foix,  a  daughter  of  the  viscount  of  Nar- 
boime,  and  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Louis  XIL  The  war  which  that  monarch 
had  carried  on  against  Ferdinand  in  Naples,  had  beeto  so  unfortunate,  that 
he  listened  with  joy  to  a  proposal,  which  ftirnished  him  with  an  honourable 
pretence  for  concluding  peace ;  and  though  no  prince  was  ever  more 
remaiicable  than  Ferdinand  for  makine  all  hia  passions  bend  to  the  maxims 
of  interest,  or  become  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  ambition,  yet  sovehe« 
ment  was  his  resentment  against  his  son-in-law,  that  the  desire  of  gratifying 
it  rendered  him  regardless  of  eveiy  other  consideration.  In  oraer  to  be 
revenged  of  Philip,  by  detaching  Louis  finora  his  interest,  and  in  order  to 
gain  a  chance  of  excluding^  him  Som  his  hereditary  throne  of  Aragon,  and 
me  dominions  annexed  to  it,  he  was  ready  once  more  to  divide  Spain  into 
separate  kingdoms,  though  the  union  of  these  was  the  great  glory  of  his 
reign,  and  bad  been  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition ;  he  consented  t& 
restore  the  Neapolitan  nobles  of  the  French  faction  to  their  possessions  and 
bonoun;  and  submitted  to  tlie  ridicule  of  mariying  in  an  advanced  age,  a 
princess  of  eighteen.! 

The  concluskxi  of  this  match,  which  deprived  Philip  of  his  only  ally» 
and  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  so  many  kingdoms,  gave  him  a  dreadful 
alarm,  and  convinced  Don  John  Manuel  that  there  was  now  a  necessity  of 
taking  other  measures  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Spaing  He  accordingly 
instnicted  the  Flemish  ambassadors,  in  tbe  court  of  Spain,  to  testify  the 
strong  desire  which  their  master  had  of  terminating  all  differences  between 
him  and  Ferdinand  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  his  willin^ss  to  consent 
to  any  conditions  that  would  re-establish  the  firiendship  which  ought  to  sub* 
sist  lietween  a  &ther  and  a  son-in-law.  Ferdinand,  though  he  had  made 
and  broken  more  treaties  than  any  prince  of  any  age,  was  apt  to  confide  so 
far  in  the  sincerity  of  other  men,  or  to  depend  so  much  upon  his  own 
address  and  their  weakness,  as  to  be  always  extremely  fond  of  a  negotiation. 
He  listened  with  eagerness  to  these  declarations,  and  soon  conchided  a  treaty 
at  Salamanca  [Nov^  24] ;  tn  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  sjoveinment 
of  Castile  should  be  carried  on  in  the  joint  names  of  Joanna,  otFerdioand, 
and  of  Philip ;  and  that  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  rirht  of 
conferring  offices,  should  be  shared  between  Ferdinand  and  Philips  by  an 
equal  division.^ 
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NotUogi  lioweTer,  was  farther  from  Philip's  thoiigfatB  than  to  obsenra  Hh 
treaty.  His  sole  intention  in  proposing  it  was  to  amuse  Ferdinaodf  and  Id 
pieveot  him  from  taking  any  measures  for  obstructiog  his  vojrage  into 
Spain.  It  had  that  effisct.  Ferdinand,  sagacious  as  he  was,  did  not  Hk 
some  time  suspect  his  desiga ;  and  though  when  he  perceived  it,  he  pie* 
▼ailed  oo  the  Ling  of  France  not  only  to  remonstiate  against  ttie  archduke's 
journey,  but  to  tmeaten  hostilities  if  he  should  undertake  it  j  though  he 
solicited  the  duke  of  Gueldies  to  attadc  his  son-m-law's  doounions  ni  the 
Low-Countries,  Philip  and  his  consort  neyerfheless  set  sail  with  a  nume- 
KQUS  fleet,  and  a  good  body  of  land  forces.  They  were  obliged,  by  a 
violent  tempest,  to  take  shelter  in  England,  where  HemyVII^  in  com- 
pliance with  Ferdinand's  solicitations,  detained  them  upwards  of  three 
months  ;*  at  last  they  were  permitted  to  depart,  and  after  a  more  pios- 
peixMis  Toyage,  they  arrived  m  safety  at  Corunna  in  Galicia  [April  ^J,  nor 
durst  Ferdinand  attempt,  as  he  had  once  intended,  to  oppose  their  landing 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  Castiiian  nobles,  who  had  been  obliged  hitherto  to  conceal  or  to 
dissemble  their  sentiments,  now  declaied  openly  in  favour  of  Philip. 
From  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  persoos  of  the  highest  rank,  with 
numerous  retinues  of  their  vassals,  repaired  to  their  new  sovereign.  The 
treaty  of  Salamanca  was  universally  condemned,  and  all  agreed  to  exclude 
took  the  government  of  Castile,  a  prince,  who  by  consenting  to  di^oin 
Aragon  and  Naples  from  that  crown,  discovered  so  little  concern  for  its 
true  interests.  Feidinand,  meanwhile,  abandoned  by  almost  all  the  Cas- 
tiliam,  disconcerted  b^^  their  revolt,  and  uncertain  whether  he  dKmld 
peaceably  relinquish  his  power,  or  take  anns  in  order  to  maintain  it,  ear- 
nestly solicited  an  interview  with  his  son-in-law,  who,  by  the  advice  of 
Manuel,  studiously  avoided  it.  Convinced  at  last,  by  seeing  the  number 
and  zed  of  Philip's  adherents  daily  increase,  that  it  was  vain  to  think  ol 
resisting  such  a  torrent,  Ferdinand  consented,  by  treaty,  to  resign  the  regency 
of  Castue  into  the  hands  of  Philip  [June  27],  to  retire  into  nis  hereaitary 
dominions  of  Aragon,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  masterships  of  the 
laiiitary  orders,  sod  that  ahar^  of  the  revenue  of  the  Indies,  which  Isabella 
•  had  bequeathed  to  him.  Thoudi  an  interview  between  the  princes  was 
no  longer  necessaiy,  it  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides  firom  motives  of  decency. 
'  Philip  repaired  to  the  place  appointed,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  Castiiian 
nobles^  and  a  considerable  body  of  armed  men.  Ferdinand  appeared 
without  any  pomp,  attended  by  a  few  followers  mounted  on  males,  and 
unarmed.  On  that  occasion  Don  John  Manuel  bad  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
playing before  the  monarch,  whom  he  had  deserted,  the  extensive  influence 
which  ne  had  acquired  over  his  new  master:  while  Ferdinand  suffiBred,  in 
presence  of  his  former  subjects,  the  two  most  cruel  mortifications  which 
an  artful  and  ambitious  prince  can  feel ;  being  at  once  oveneached  in  con- 
duct, and  stripped  of  nower.t 

Not  loqg  after  [July],  he  retired  into  Aragon ;  and  hoping  that  some 
favourable  accident  would  soon  open  the  way  for  his  return  into  Castile, 
he  took  care  to  protest,  though  with  great  secrecy,  that  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  his  son-in-law,  being  extorted  by  force,  ought  to  be  deemed 
void  of  all  obligatkm.^ 

Philip  took  possession  of  his  new  authonty  with  a  youdiful  joy.  The 
unhappy  Joanna,  from  whom  he  derived  it,  remained,  during  all  these 
contests,  undo'  the  dominion  of  a  deep  melancholy ;  she  was  seldom  allowed 
to  appear  in  public ;  her  father,  though  he  had  often  desired  it,  was  refiised 
access  to  her ;  and  Philip's  dAet  object  was  to  prevail  on  the  C<Hrtes  to 
declare  her  incapable  of  government,  that  an  undivided  power  might  be 
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lodged  ID  luB  bandsy  until  hn  sod  slioiild  atfahi  unto  full  age.  Bat  aoch 
Draa  the  partial  attachment  of  ihe  Caatilians  to  their  native  prinoen^  that 
though  Manuel  had  the  addieas  to  g;ain  some  memhers  of  the  Cortes  assem- 
bled at  VaUadolid,  aiMi  othera  were  willing  to  gratify  their  new  torereign 
iQ  his  first  request,  the  ereat  body  of  the  representatives  refused  their  con- 
sent to  a  dedaratioD  which  they  dxuffht  so  ii^urious  to  the  blood  of  their 
mooarchs.*  *  They  were  unanimous^  oowever,  in  acknowledging  Joanna 
«id  Philip,  queen  and  king  of  Castile,  and  their  son  Charies  prkice  o 
Astimas* 

This  was  almost  the  only  memorable  event  during  Philip's  administra- 
tion.   A  fever  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  df  his  age 
[Sept  25],  when  he  had  not  ei^joyed  the  regal  dignity,  which  he  had  bte 
80  eager  to  obtain,  fuU  three  niooths.t 

Tl^  whole  royal  authoritT  in  Castile  ought  of  course  to  have  devolved 
vpoo  Joanna.  JSut  the  shock  occasioned  by  such  a  disaster  so  unexpected 
as  the  death  of  her  husband,  completed  the  disorder  of  her  underatainding, 
and  her  incapacity  fbr  government.  During  all  the  time  of  Phiim's  sick- 
ness no  entreaty  could  prevail  on  her,  thoueh  in  the  sixth  month  of  her 
pr^puincv,  to  leave  him  for  a  moment,  mien  he  expired,  however,  she 
did  not  shed  one  tear,  or  utter  a  single  groan.  Her  grief  was  silent  and 
aetded.  She  continued  to  watch  the  dead  body  with  the  same  tenderness 
and  attention  as  if  it  had  been  alive  4  and  though  at  last  she  permitted 
it  to  be  buried,  she  soon  removed  it  from  the  tomb  to  her  own  apartment. 
There  it  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  slate,  in  a  snlendid  dress ;  and  having 
heard  bom  some  monk  a  legendaiy  tale  of  a  Icing  who  revived  after  he 
had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  she  kept  her  eyes  almost  constantly  fibced 
en  the  body,  waiting  for  the  happy  moment  of  its  retum  to  life.  Kor  was 
this  capricious  affection  for  her  dead  husband  less  tinctured  with  jealousy, 
than  that  which  she  had  home  to  him  while  alive.  I^e  did  not  permit 
any  of  her  female  attendants  to  approach  the  bed  on  which  his  coipse  was 
laid ;  she  would  not  suffer  any  woman  who  did  not  beloi^  to  her  family  to 
enter  the  apartment ;  and  rather  than  grant  that  privilege  to  a  midwife, 
though  a  veiy  aged  one  had  been  chosen  oo  purpose,  ^e  oore  the  princess 
Catharine  withixit  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  her  own  domestics.§ 

*A  woown  in  such  a  state  of  mind  was  little  capable  of  governing  a  a:real 
kingdom;  and  Joanna,  who  made  it  her  sole  employment  to  bewau  the 
kes,  and  to  pray  fbr  the  soul  of  her  husband,  would  haVe  thouijht  her 
attention  to  public  aj^rs  an  impious  neglect  of  thoee  duties  which  Ac 
owed  to  him.  But  though  she  declined  assuming  the  administration  her- 
self, yet  by  a  strange  caprice  of  iealotisT,  she  refused  to  commit  it  to  any 
other  penon ;  and  no  entreaty  ot  her  subjects  could  penuade  her  to  name 
a  r^nt,  or  even  to  ofpa  such  papers  as  were  necessary  for  the  execution  ol 
justice,  and  the  secunty  of  the  kingdom. 

The  death  of  Philip  threw  the  Castilians  into  the  greatest  perplexity. 
It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  reeent,  both  on  account  of  Joanna's  frenzy, 
and  the  infancy  of  her  son ;  ana  as  there  was  not  among  the  nobles  any 
person  so  emmently  distinguished,  either  by  superiority  in  rank  or  abflities, 
as  to  be  called  by  the  public  voice  to  that  hign  office,  all  naturally  turned 
their  eyes  either  towards  Ferdinand,  or  towards  the  emperor  Maximilian. 
The  former  claimed  diat  dk^ity  as  administrator  for  his  daughter,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  testament  of  Isabella ;  the  latter  thought  himself  the  leral 
guardian  of  his  grandson,  whom  on  account  of  his  mother's  infirmity,  ne 
already  considered  as  kinff  of  Castile.  Such  of  the  nobility  as  had  bteiy 
been  most  active  in  compelling  Ferdinand  to  resign  the  government  of  tlie 
kiogdom,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  his  being  restored  so  soon  to  * ' 
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former  difcnity*  They  dreaded  the  lehim  of  a  tnoiiaich»  not  afrt  to  feisfii<^ 
and  who»  to  those  defects  with  .which  they  were  already  acquaiDted,  aoded 
that  resentment  which  the  remembrance  of  theur  behaviouis  and  reflectkn 
upon  his  own  disgrace^  must  naturally  have  excited.  Though  none  of 
tnese  objections  lay  against  Maximilian,  he  was  a  straqg^er  to  the  laws  and 
manners  of  Castile ;  he  had  not  either  troops  or  money  to  support  his  prfr> 
tensions ;  nor  could  his  claim  be  admitted  without  a  [)ublic  declaration  of 
Joanna's  incapacity  idr  goTemment,  an  indignity  to  which,  notwithstanding 
the  notorie^  of  her  distemper,  the  delicacy  of  the  Castilians  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  su^ectmg  her. 

Don  Jc4ui  Ifanuely  bbwever,  and  a  few  of  the  nobles,  who  considered 
themselves  as  most  obnoxious  to  Ferdinand's  displeasure,  declared  ibr 
Maximilian,  and  cSkred  to  support  hia  claim  With  all  their  interest.  Maxi- 
n^ian,  always  enterprisii^g  atni  decbive  in  cauncil,  though  feeble  and  dila 
toiy  in  execution,  eagerly  embraced  the  offer.  But  a  series  of  inefiectoal 
negotiations' was  the  only  consequence  of  this  transaction.  The  emperor, 
as  usual^  asserted  his  rights  in  a  high  strain,  promised  a  great  deai,  and 
performed  nothiiu^.* 

A  few  days  before  the  dea&  of  Philip,  Ferdinand  had  set  out  for  Na|Jes, 
that,  by  his  own  presence,  he  mi^ht  put  an  end,  with  greater  decency,  to 
the  viceroyalty  ot  the  great  captain,  whose  important  services,  and  cautioiB 
conduct,  did  not  screen  hira  from  the  suspicions  of  his  jealous  master. 
Though  an  account  of  hb  son-in*law's  deatn  reached  him-  at  Porto-fino^ 
in  the  territories  of  Oenoa,  he  was  so  solicitous  to  dbcover  the  secret 
intrigues  which  he  supposed  the  great  captain  to  have  been  canyinr  on, 
and  to  estabibh  hb  own  authority  on  a  finn  foundation  in  the  Neapditan 
dominions,  by  removing  him  from  the  supreme  command  there,  that  rather 
than  discontinue  hb  voyaere,  he  chose  to  leave  Castile  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  even  to  risk,  by  this  delay,  hb  obtaining  possession  of  the  govemment 
of  that  kingdom.! 

Nothing  but  the  great  abilities  and  prudent  conduct  of  hb  adherents 
could  have  prevented  the  bad  effi&cts  of  thb  absenoe.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  Ximenes,  Arehbiafaop  of  Toledo,  who,  thou^  he  had  been 
raised  to  that  dignity  by  Isabella,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  Ferdinand, 
and  thoi^h  he  coula  have  no  expectation  of  en$oyin{p  much  power  tinder 
the  admmistration  of  a  master  little  disposed  to  distinguish  him  by  eiira- 
ordinaiT  marks  of  attention,  was  nevertheless  so  disinterested  as  to  prefer 
the  weliare  of  hb  countiy  before  hb  own  grandeur,  and^  to  declare,  that 
Castile  could  never  be  so  happily  governed  as  by  a  prince,  whom  kng 
experience  had  rendered  thorougnl:^  acquainted  with  its  true  interest. 
The  zeal  of  Ximenes  to  bring  over  his  countiymen  to  thb  opinkm,  induced 
him  tc  lay  aside  somewhat  of  his  usual  austerity  and  haughtiness.  He 
condescended,  on  this  occasion,  to  court  the  disaffected  nobles,  and  em* 
ployed  addreen,  as  well  as  aiguments,  to  persuade  them.  Ferdinand 
seconded  his  endeav^Hirs  with  great  art ;  and  kf  concessions  to  some  of 
the  grandees,  by  promises  to  others,  and  by  letters  Aill  of  complaisance  to 
alls  he  firained  many  of  his  most  violent  opponents.}  Though  many  cabab 
were  formed,  and  some  commotions  weia  excited,  ^et  when  Ferdinand, 
aAer  having  settled  the  af&irs  of  Naples,  arrived  in  Castile  [Ai|g.  ftlf 
1507],  he  entered  upon  the  administration  without  opposition.  The  pru- 
dence with  which  be  exercised  hb  authority  in  that  kingdom,  equalled 
the  eood  fortune  by  which  he  had  recovered  it.  By  a  moderate,  but 
steady  administrating  free  fiom  partiality  and  from  resentment,  he  recoil* 
oiled  the  Castilians  to  hb  person,  and  secured  to  them,  entirely,  during- the 
remainder  of  hb  lite^  as  much  domestic  tranquillity  as  was  consistent  witfa 
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fbtgcniot  of  tfaeieiidal  govemmeiit*  wfaiehitiil  tobsifled  amoiif  tfetem  Id 
fiill  rigour.* 

Nor  was  (he  picseilratioO  of  tranquillity  in  his  hereditaay  kiogddms  the 
ooly  obligation  which  the  tnchduke  Chanes  owed  to  the  wise  refpency  at 
bis  gnnoblher }  it  was  bis  good  fortune,  dunog^  that  period*  to  have  Tei^ 
important  additions  nade  to  the  dominioiB  pver  which  he  was  (o  reigiL 
On  the  coast  of  Baifoaiyv  Qraaj  and  other  cooquesto  of  no  snoaU  Tahie»  were 
anneKed  to  the  crowq  of  Castile  by  Cardinal  Ximenaa,  wbov  with  a  spirit 
wery  mconwon  in  a  monk,  led  in  person  a  outaieious  army  against  the 
Moon  of  that  country ;  and  with  a  generosity  and  majipificeooe  still  mone 
sif^gdar*  defrayed  the  whole  expense  of  tiie  e^ieditiod  out  of  hb  own 
re7rnttes.t  In  £ttropet  Ferdinand,  und^  .pretences  no  Jess  finrolous  than 
umust :  aS  well  as  br  artifices  the  tnost  sbameiul  and  treacherous,  expelled 
John  d'Albcet,  the  lawlul  sorereien,  from  the  tipone  of  NsFam ;  and, 
seizing  on  thalkiQgdoni,eBtaided  the  linuts  o(  the  Spanish  monarchT  (ma 
the  Pyrenees  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  frootiers  of  Portugal  on  the  otfaer.t   * 

It  was  not,  however,  the  desire  of  aggrandieJQg  the  archduke,  wbidj 
infloenced  Ferdinand  in  this,  or  in  any  oSSer  of  .his  actions.  He  was  nx>re 
apt  io  consider  that  young  prince  as  a  rival,  who  might  one  day  wiest  out 
m  his  hands  the  fov^ermnent  of  Castile,  tiian  as  a  .graDdson,  for  whose 
interest  he  was  intrusted  with  the  administration.  This  iealousy  soon 
befpot  arenion,  and  even  hatred,  the  symptoms  of  which  ne  was  at  no 
pens  to  conceal.  Hence  proceeded  his  immoderate  joy  when  his  youi^ 
queen  was  dcBveved  of  a  son,  whose  life  would  have  deprived  Chades  of 
toe  crowns  of  Arag^on,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia ;  and  upon  the  untnnely 
death  oi  that  pnnce.  he  discoreied,  %>r  the  same  reason,  an  excessive 
soBekude  io  have  other  children.  This  impatience  hastened,  in  all  pr»> 
hability,  ibe  accessbn  of  Chiades  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Ferdinand, -in 
order  to  procure  a  blessing,  of  which,  from  bis  advanced  age,  and  the 
intemperance  of  his  youth,  ne  could  have  little  pron>ect,  had  recourse -to 
his  physicians,  and  ojr  their  prescription  took  one  ot  those  potions,  which 
are  supposed  to  sidd  vigour  to  the  constitution,  thoogfa  they  won  frequently 
prove  iatal  to  it*  This  was  its  efifect  on  a  frame  so  £eebie  and  exhausted 
as  that  of  Ferdinand :  for  though  he  survived  a  violent  disorder,  which  it 
at  first  occasKned,  it  bKNight  on  such  an  habitual  languor  and  dejection  of 
mincL  as  rendered  him  averse  from  any  serious  attention  to  public  affiiirs, 
and  mnd  of  frivolous  amusements,  on  which  he  bad  not  hitbeito  bestowed 
much  time.4  Though  he  now  despaired  of  having  air^  son  of  his  own, 
his  jeaiouav  of  the  archduke  did  not  abate,  nor  coula  he  help  viewing 
liim  with  toat  aversion  which  princes  often  bear  to  tev  successors.  In 
order  to  grati^  this  unnatural  passion,  he  made  a  will,  appointing  prince 
Ferdinand^  wSo,  having  been  bom  and  educated  in  Spain,  was  much  be- 
loved by  me  Spaniards,  to  be  reffent  of  all  his  kingdoms,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  archduke  his  brother ;  ana  by  the  same  deed  he  settled  upon  him 
the  gnnd-mastenhip  of  the  three  military  orders.  The  former  of  these 
grants  might  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  young  jMrince  to  have  dis- 
puted the  throne  with  his  bother;  the  latter  would,  m  aioy  event,  have 
rendered  Mkn  almost  independent  of  him. 

Ferdinand  retained  to  the  last  that  jealous  knre  of  power,  which  was  so 
remarkable  through  bis  whole  life.  Unwilling  even  at  the  approach  of 
death  to  admit  a  mou^ht  of  rellnquiahing  any  portion  of  his  authority,  he 
removed  continualW'  mm  place  to  place,  in  order  to  fly  fitMn  his  distemper, 
or  to  fixget  it  Though  nis  strength  declined  every  dajr,  none  of  his  at- 
tendants durst  mentioo  his  condition  j  nor  would  he  adout  his  father  con- 
fissscnr,  who  thought  such  silence  criminal  and  unchristian,  into  his  presence. 
At  last  the  dasgar  became  so  imminent,  that  it  could  be  no  loqger  concealed. 
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Petdinand  reoeiTtd  (he  intiiBatioD  with  a  decent  ibititudetf  and  toadied^ 
perhaps,  with  compunction  at  the  injustice  which  he  had  done  his  erandsoiv 
ar  influenced  l^  toe  honest  remonstrances  of  CarTajal,  Zapata,  and  Vargas,  I 

kis  moat  ancient  knd  faithful  oounaellony  who  represented  to  him,  thar  by  1 

mvesting  prince  Ferdinand  with  the  n^encj^  he  would  infidliblj  entail  a 
civil  war  on  the  two  hrotheia,  and  by  bestowing  on  him  the  mnd  master 
ship  of  the  military  orders,  would  strip  the  crown  of  its  noblest  ornament 
ana  chief  streogth,  he  consented  to  alter  his  will  with  respect  to  both  thesa 
particulars.  Br  a  new  deed  he  left  Charies  the  eole  heir  of  all  his  do- 
minions, and  allotted  to  prince  Ferdinand^  instead  of  that  throne  of  which 
he  thoiiriit  himself  alno^oM  secure,  an  inconsiderable  establishmrat  of  fifty 
thousana  ducats  a  year.*  He  died  a  few  houis  after  siening  this  will,  on 
the  twenty-third  day  of  January,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen. 
Charier  to  whom  such  a  noble  inheritance  descended  by  his  death*  wis 
Bear  the  full  age  of  sixteen.  He  had  hitherto  resided  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, his  paternal  dominions.  Margaret  of  Austria,  his  aunt,  and  Margaret 
of  I  orkj  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  widow  of  Chariea  the 
Bold,  two  princesses  of  great  rirtue  and  abilities,  had  the  care  of  formioe 
his  early  youth.  .  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Flemings  committea 
the  government  of  the  Low  Countries  to  his  grandfather,  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  with  the  name  rather  than  the  authority  of  legentf  Maxi- 
milian made  choice  of  William  de  Croy  lord  of  Chievres  to  superintend 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  his  grandson.}  That  nobleman  |N)s* 
aessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  talents  which  fitted  him  for  such  an  im- 
portant office,  and  diachused  the  duties  of  it  with  jpeat  fidelity.  Under 
Chievres,  Adrian  of  Utreoit  acted  as  preceptor.  This  preferment,  which 
opened  lus  way  to  the  highest  dignities  an  ecclesiastic  can  attain,  he  onred 
not  to  hiS'  birth,  for  that  was  extremely  mean :  nor  to  his  interest,  for  he 
was  a*  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court :  out  to  me  opinion  which  his  coun* 
trymon  entertained  of  his  learning.  He  was  indeed  na  inconsiderable 
proficient  in  those  frivolous  sciences,  which,  during  several  centuries, 
assumed  the  name  of  philosophv,  and  had  published  a  commentary,  which 
was  hidily  esteemed,  upon  Tne  Book  ojSenUnceif  a  famous  treatise  ol 
Petrus  Lombardus,  considered  at  that  time  as  the  standard  system  of  me- 
taphysical theology.    But  whatever  admiration  diese  procured  him  in  an 
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X  Tbe  Ftmch  hlworiaw,  apoa  tbe  Butluricy  o^  M.ds  IMUy,  Men.  p.  11.  haf«  oaaiiinoHlj  •»> 
Mtted,  that  PhilipL  by  hla  IM  will,  juvlng  appolntad  the  klnc  of  Franoe  to  hAve  tiw  direcUoo  of  hii 
nii't  edacstlon,  Loult  XIL  with  a  dMntereftednea  laitabie  to  the  confldence  repoeed  in  Urn, 
MUDed  CUeTree  for  thai  oOea.  ETen  tlw  prciideni  Benant  hat  adopted  thto  i^olon.  Abraf* 
ChroB.  A.  D.  1507.  TarUlas,  la  hk  vaupl  nanner,  praieodi  to  have  eeen  PbUip'a  lertaaMDL  Prae. 
de  rEducaiion  dee  Prtaoee,  p.  16.  Bat  the  Spantah,  German,  and  FlemWi  hlAorlana  eoneor  In  cm  - 
^adicttog  ibk  mertion  of  die  yreach  amhera.  Itappeanm)aiHeateriis,aeomemporarTFIeBi^ 
MMorlan  of  iieataatborftr,  that  Looit  Xa  bfeoonnllivto  Uie  maiiiafe  of Gennainete 
Ferdtaiand.had  km  much  of  thai  oonfldenee  '90kh  PhUlp  once  placed  In  him;  that  tUadlMoiiwM 
lacieand  bf  the  Frcneh  kfaaf*i  giving  in  mairtage  to  the  ooont  of  Angonleme  hie  eideit  daagMer. 
whom  he  had  fonneily  betraUied  to  Cbariea.  ^uter.  Rer.  Anetr.  lib.  ▼.  151:  That  die  Fnnoh,  • 
Aort  time  befera  PhUlp*e  death,  had  violated  the  peace  which  aobriated  between  them  Mddie 
Flemlnge,  and  PhlHp  had  complained  of  this  tnlory,  and  waareadT  10  leeent  It  Banlar.fMd.  All 
theeeciitumetanoee  reader  It  improbable  that  Philip,  who  madeUivrUI  a  %w  dan  befbrt  he  dlei, 
Beaier.p.lsa;ahoQldoonniltheadiieatlonofhleM>ntoLoalaXa  Inoogikmationof  theeeplaii- 
■IMeeoiQeGtnreih  MMltive  teathnony  can  be  prodnced.  It  appean  ftom  Hentema,  that  Philip,  wImb 
heietontltarepidiBLbadhifriiatodGMeTieibolhwIththeeafeof  hiiion*ebdQciu^  aodwiUithe 
fovemmentofhleteiiaioMlntfaeLow-GoanttleB.  Heater,  lib.  vU.  p.  1A  Thatanatiemntwna 
made,  aooa  after  Philb*e  death,  to  have  the  emperor  Maximilian  appointed  recent,  daiii«  tbemlDo- 
rl^  of  hie  graadeon :  bat  thiabelnaoppoeed,  Chievroi  eeems  to  hate  conHnaed  to  dlechane  both  tbe 
oObMwhkbPhlllp  had  eoounltted  lolilm.  HeaL  Ibid.  1S»--^  That  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1508,  the  FM«0ibivliMl  MaifmiUM^lD  accept  of  the  tmaiejf;  to  which  he  oouented,  and  ap- 
pprnted  hie  dauihtet,  Margaeet,  tMeiher  with  acoondl  of  Flemb«i,  to  ezweiietbe  eapfcme  autho- 
fit?,  when  he  htanedf  ehoald  ai  atfV  time  beaheent.  He  Hkewiae  named  CUevite  aegovemor,  and 
Adrian  Utieebt  ae  preceptor  to  de  con.  Beat  Ibid.  155-157.  What  Heatwne  iiiaim  whU 
nnect  to  thii  matter  liconllnned  by  Moctngne  In  TteaAdrlaai  apod  Analeeu  Can^  Boimaani  de 
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iflHetate  age,  k  was  soon  found  that  a  man  accustomed  to  tb«  nrtirsment 
«f  a  c(dMge,  unacquainted  with  the  worid,  and  without  an^-  tincture  of 
taste  or  elegance, ^was  bj  no  means  qualified  for  renderings  science  aii^ree- 
able  to  a  young  prince.  Charles,  accordingly,  discovered  an  early  afersion 
to  leaming,  and  an  excessiye  fondness  for  those  viojefit  and  martial  exer- 
cises, to  excel  m  which  was  the  ohief  pride,  aiul  almost  the  only  study,  of 
persons  of  rank  in  that  age.  Chieyres  encouragcKi  this  taste,  either  m>m 
a  desire  of  gaining  his  pupil  by  indulgence,  of  m>m  too  slight  an  opinion 
of  the  advantages  of  literaiy  accomplishments.*  He  instructed  htm,  how- 
crer,  with  great  care  in  the  arts  o!  government ;  he  made  him  study  the 
hytarj  not  only  of  his  own  kingdoms,' but  of  those  with  which  they  were 
connected:  he  accustomed  him,  from  the- time  of  his  assuming  the  govern- 
ment of  Flanders  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  Meen,  to 
attend  to  business^  he  persuaded  him  to  peruse  all  papers  relatii^  to 
public  afiaiis ;  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  his  pnyy-counseltors, 
and  to  propose  1o  them  himself  those  matters,  concerning  w^th  he  re- 
quired their  opinion.t  From  such  an  education,  Charles  contracted  habits 
of  grayitjT  and'  recollection  which  scarcely  suited  his  time  of  life.  The 
first  openiiHis  of  his  genius  did  not  indicate  that  superiority  which  its  ma- 
turer  age  di^layed.|  He  did  not  discover  in  his  youth  the  impetuosity  of 
spirit  which  coounonly  ushers  in  an  actiye  and  enterprising  manhood. 
Nor  did  his  early  obsequiousness  to  Chieyres,  and  bis  other  favourites, 
promise  that  capacious  and  decisive  judCTient,  which  afterwards  directed 
the  afl^irs  of  one  half  of  £urope.  fiut'ms  subjects,  dazzled  with  the  ex- 
ternal accomplishments  of  a  graceful  figure  and  manly  address,  and 
yiewing  his  character  with  that  partiality-  wnich  is  always  shown  to  princes 
during  their  youth,  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  his  adding  lustre  to 
tfxse  crowns  which  descendied  to  him  by  the^eath  of  Ferdinand. 

The  kingdoms  of  Spain,  as  is  eyident  nom  the  yiew  which  I  have  giyen 
of  their  p<Mitical  constitution,  were  at  that  time  in  a  situation  whidi  re 
quired  an  admimstration  no  less  vigorods  than  prudent.  The  feudal 
institutions,  which  had  been  introduced  into  all  its  di£ferent  provinces  by 
the  Goths,  the  Sueyi,  and  the  Vandals,  subsisted  in  great  force.  The 
nobles,  who  were  powerful  and  warlike,  had  lone  possessed  all  the  ex- 
orbitant privileges  which  these  institutions  yested  m  their  order.  The 
cities  in  Spain  were  more  numerous  and  more  considerable,  than  the 
genios  of  feudal  goyemment,  naturallT  unfavourable  to  commerce  and  to 
regular  police,  seemed  to  admit.  The  personal  rights,  and  political 
influence,  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  had  acquired,  were  extensiye. 
The  royal  prerogative,  circumscribed  by  the  priyileges  of  the  nobility, 
and  by  the  pretensions  of  the  people,  was  confined  within  yeiy  narrow 
Mmits.  Uncfer  such  a  form  of  goyemment  the  principles  of  discord  were 
many ;  the  bond  of  union  was  extremely  feeble ;  ttoa  Spain  felt  not  only 
all  the  moonveiuences  occasioned  by  the  defects  in  tiie  feudal  system,  but 
was  exposed  to  disoiders  arising  from  the  peculiarities  m  Its  own  con- 
ftitutioii. 

During  the  long  administration  of  Ferdinand,  no  internal  commotion,  it 
if  true,  hiad  arisen  in  Spain.  His  superior  abilities  had  enabled  him  to 
restrain  the  turbulence  ot  the  nobles,  and  to  moderate  the  ie^ousy  of  the 
ccmmons.  By  tiie  wisdom  of  his  domestic  goyemment,  o^  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  oonducted  his  foreign  operations,  and  by  the  high  opinion 
which  his  subjects  entertained  ofooth,  he  had  preserved  amon^  them  a 
degree  of  tranquillity,  greater  than  was  natural  to  a  constitution,  ro  which 
the  seeds  of  4)*ooid  a^  disorder  were  so  copiously  mtngled.    But,  by 
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llie  dMOfa of  FfvdiDiiid,  dMM iMbttiBto  w«ra  at  opoo  wttidfiwn;  and 
factjoo  aad  diacoiitoiit»  from  beioi^  Ioqs  leprew  Jit  wtw  leadj  to  bieik 
out  with  fionor  aoiaioiity. 

loordttr  to  jpreyent  tMt?  ovibb  Feidioaod  had  io  hit  hit  will  taiDSBa 
niQit  Piudant  prwcaiitinn,  bf  appoiotim^  eaidinal  XiBnaf,,>Mhhirf>nr  cf 
ToleOoito  be  tcde  i«g»Dt  of  Ctftilef  ivtU  the  tmral  of  hia  |;iaodaoB  ii 
Spain.  The  aiqgular  diaiecter  of  this  maiit  and  Ate  eKtnordinanr  qmH- 
ties  which  maiked^um  out  fat  that  office  at  auch  a  Jaiidiive»  mem  e  oei^ 
ticular  deaariptkm.  He  waidasoendedofafiliQBOutable,iM>tofaweeJthj 
family;  aod  oie  circumstaDoee  of  hii  paients,  aa  well  aa  laa own  iDcliiie' 
tioQSy  havus  determioed  him  to  enter  into  the  churchy  he  eai^  obtaiBed 
beneficea  Qtgntkt  Talue*  and  which  placed  Um  in  the  way  of  tfaehighret 
piefeimeot  M  theae»  however  he  reaouBced  at  oDoe;  and  afkeriuidar 
goiog  a  TOT  aeveie  noviciatet  aaaumed  the  habit  of  St.  Fiaocia  in  a 
monaataiy  of  Ohaerrantina  friaiit  one  cf  the  moat  rigid  oidera  in  the  Ro- 
mish chimu  Theie  he  aooo  became  eminent  for  his  uoconmonauBlefity 
of  manneray  and  for  tboae  exeeaaes  of  aupentitioiis  devotiooi  which  are  the 
proper  cfaaractenatica  of  the  monastic  life.  But  notwithstanding  Ifaeaa 
extraTaeanceSf  to  which  weak  and  enthusiaatic  minda  alone  ate  oaually 
prooe^  JUS  undentandiop,  natumlly  penetratiog  and  decisin^  leteiBMi  its 
lull  vigour,  and  acouired  him  such  mat  authority  in  his  own  ofder«  as 
raised  him  to  be  their  provincial.  His  reputation  for  aanctity  aoon  pie- 
cured  him  the  office  of  iather-confeasor  to  queen  Isabellaf  which  be  accept- 
ed with  the  utmost  rekiotenoe.  He  preserved  in  a  court  the  aame  auste- 
rity of  manners  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  doister.  He  centimnd 
to  make  all  his  journeys  on  fiiot;  he  subsisted  only  upon  alma;  himotaof 
mortification  were  as  severe  as  ever,  and  his  penances  aa  rmioos.  faa- 
bella,  pleased  with  het  choice,  oonfened  on  buB»  not  km^  alter,  the  aith- 
biabcwic  of  Toledo^  which,  next  to  the  pepecy.  is  the  ncfaeat  dignitr  in 
the  cininch  of  Rome.  This  honour  be  oedined  with  a  finuiesa,  wEich 
QOtbinp  bat  the  authoritative  ii)junction  of  the  pope  was  able  to  overoome. 
Nor  did  this  height  of  promotion  change  his  mannenu  Though  oU%ed 
to  display  in  public  that  magmficence  winch  became  his  statioiip  he  hun- 
aelf  Detained  his  monastic  severity.  Dnder  bis  pontifical  xoh$»  he  oon- 
ataatiy  wore  the. coarse  fim^k  of  St  Francis,  the  rents  in  which  he  need 
to  patch  widi  hia  own  hands.  He  at  no  time  used  linen ;  hut  was  com* 
monly  dad  in  hair-doth*  He  slept  always  in  his  habit,  most  fieqnentiy 
on  the  j;rouiid,  or  on  boards,  rarely  in  a  bed.  He  did  not  taste  any  of  tM 
delicacies  which  appeared  at  his  table,  b«t  satisfied  lumaelf  with  that  aon- 
ple  diet  which  the  rule  of  his  order  prefprlbed.*  NotwitiMtaodipr  theae 
peculiarities,  so  opposite  to  the  manners  of  the  world,  he  posaeasea  a  thc^ 
rough  knowledge  of  its  aifain :  and  no  sooner  was  b^  called  by  his  statkn, 
aoa  by  the  hi^  opinion  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  entniauied  of  hkn, 
to  take  a.  pnndpal  share  in  the  adminiatration,  than  he  dis|rf^yed  taleata 
mr  business*  which  rendered  the  &me  of  lus  wisdom  equal  to  that  of  hia 
aanctity.  His  political  conduct,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  oikinaUtj 
of  all  hia  i^an^  flowed  firom  hb  real  diaracter,  and  pulook  bo&  of  ila 
virtues  and  its  defects.  Hia  extensive  genius  suggested  to  hun  schmaae 
vast  and  magnificent  Ckuuciousof  the  integrity  of  his  mtentieaa,  he  nar> 
md  these  with  unremittii^  and  undaunted  fiimneaa.  Accustomed  fivm 
his  eariy  youth  to  mortify  his  own  passions,  he  showed  little  UMh^gemae 
towards  those  of  other  men.  Tai«ht  by  his  qrstem  of  relickm  tocheck 
even  his  most  innocent  desires,  he  was  the  enemy  of  evmy  miog  to  wUeh 
he  could  affix  the  name  of  deganee  or  pleasure.  Tboi^  finee  from  any 
suspidon  of  cruelty,  be  discovered,  in  all  his  commerce  with  the  world,  a 
severe  inflexibility  of  mind,  and  austerity  of  character,  peculiar  to  & 
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maiiu/6c  pnkmknif  and  wUbh  can  budly  be  ooooeiTcd  in  a  tountiy 
wliere  Ibat  JH  unknowii. 

'  Sueb  wat  the  man  to  Trhom  Fardinand  OMnmitted  tbe  regen^  of  Ca»- 
tile ;  and  tkoivfa  XimeDea  was  tiieD  near  foiincoie«  and  p«ifectly  acquaiDt- 
cd  with  tbe  labour  and  dHBcuUy  of  th*  office,  bu  natural  iBttt|)iait7  of 
flrindf  and  seal  Sor  tbe  ptiUsc  good«  prcotuted  him  to  accept  of  it  without 
heskatioik  Adriw  of  utiecfaly  who  nad  been  eeiit  into  Spain  a  few  mcmths 
befoie  tbe  death  of  Feidinand*  produced  foil  powen  Mm  the  archduke 
to  amnae  tbe  name  and  antboriff  of  regent,  upon  the  demise  of  hbgrand- 
fiitber ;  bat  siicb  waa  the  aTenion  of  the  SpaaiaidB  to  the  govcxnment  of 
a  atrai^r,  and  so  uneoual  the  abilities  of  the  two  competitoa,  (hat  Adrian's 
daioi  wovld  at  once  nare  been  rejected»  if  Ximenes  himself,  from  oom- 
phuBHUMe  tn  his  new  master,  bad  not  consented  to  acknowledge  him  as 
Kgent,  and  to  cany  on  the  goreimnent  m  conjunction  with  him.  By  this» 
hcmetery  Adrian  acquiied  a  dignity  mere^  nomiaaL  Ximenes,  tnowfa 
be  iFeated  bim  witb  great  decency,  and  even  tespe^Xf  retained  thie  whSm 
power  in  his  own  bawia.* 

Tbe  cardinal's  fint  case  was  ta  obeerve  the  motions  of  tbe  in&nt  Don 
Ferdttnandy  whoy  baling  been  flattered  with  so  near  a  pioq^ct  of  supreme 
power,  beie  tbe  disappointment  of  hia  bcqies  with  greater  mipatience  than 
a  prince  at  a  period  of  liie  so  tubf  could  have  neen  supposed  to  feeL 
Xmieoaa,  under  ptetenoe  oi'  proricSng  more  effBctually  ior  his  safe^^ 
NUKWed  Um  fiom  Gvadaloopey  tbe  place  in  w^ich  he  had  beeneducatedt 
to  Madrid,  where  be  /fiied  the  zesidence  of  tbe  couit.  Thexe  he  was 
vider  tbe  caidinal's  own  eye,  and  hia  conduct^  with  that  of  hm  domestics^ 
was  watebed  witb  the  utmost  atlention.t 

Tbe  fint  latdUgence  be  rsoeired  frpm  the  Low  Countries,  gave  greater 
disquiet  to  the  cardinal,  and  comrinced  him  bow  difficult  a  task  it  wouU 
be  to  eondnct  the  affiuia  of  an  unexperienced  prince,  under  tlie  influence 
irf"  ceooMUon  unacquainted  with  me  laws  and  manners  of  Spain,  No 
aooner  did  the  account  of  Ferdinand'a  death  reach  Bfttsaels,than  Charles, 
by  the  advice  of  bia  Flemirii  ministen,  resolyed  to  assume  tbe  title  of 
kw-  By  the  laws  of  Spain,  tbe  sole  risbt  to  the  ciowm^  bodiof  Castile 
andAragon,  belonged  to  Joanna ;  and  Qioudi  her  infirmities  disqualified 
ber  irom  goveini^r,  this  incapacity  had  not  been  declared  by  any  public 
act  of  the  Cortes  m  either  kingdom :  so  that  the  Spaniards  considered  this 
resohitioo,  not  onl;^  as  a  direct  violation  of  tbeur  piirifeges,  but  as  an 
imnBtiiia)  umpatiott  in  a  son  on  the  prerqgatiVea  of  a  mother,  towards 
whom,  fai  bcu"  present  unhappy  situation^  he  oanifiMted  a  leas  delicate 
regard  than  bar  subjects  baa  alwaya  etpressed.)  The  Flemish  court, 
however,  havinr  pmvailed  both  on  the  pope  andon  the  emperor  to  address 
letters  to  Charles  aa  king  of  Castile ;  tbe  foimer  of  whom,  It  was  pre- 
tended, bad  a  right,  aa  bead  of  tbe  church ;  and  the  latter,  as  bead  of  the 
enpne,  to  confer  this  titles  instructwna  were  sent  to  Ximenes,  to  prevail 
on  the  Spanbrds  to  ncknowledge  it.  Ximenes,  though  he  had  earnestly 
lemouitrated  i^;ainst  tbe  measure,  as  no  leas  unpopular  than  unnecessaiy, 
reeolved  to  exert  aH  hia  authority  and  credit  in  carrying  it  into  execution, 
and  iraaaediately  assembled  such  of  the  nobles  aa  were  then  at  court 
What  Cbaiks  requited  was  laid  beibie  them ;  and  when,  instead  of  com* 
pljrinr  with  bis  <^t«wF^<F,  they  began  to  nmrmur  against  such  an  unprece* 
OMrted  encraaebment  on  their  privileges,  and  to  talk  bieb  of  the  rigl^s  of 
Joanna,  and  tfaev  oatb  of  allegiance  to  her,  Ximenes  Eaatily  inteipoaed, 
and  wilb  that  &rm  and  decisive  tone  which  was  natural  to  bun,  told  them 
that  they  were  not  csillod  now  to  deliberate,  but  to  ober ;  that  their  aove« 
Kjgn  did  not  apply  to  tbem  kn  advice,  but  expected  submission  {  and 
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**  thn  day,**  added  he»  <<  Charies  shaU  be  pnichiined  kii«  of  Caalifo  hi 
Madrid ;  and  ihe  rest  of  tbe  cities,  I  doubt  not,  will  fbUcvw  its  example." 
On  the  spot  he  gave  ofdeis  for  that  purpose*  [April  13]  ;  and,  notwhh- 
•taDding  the  novelty  of  the  practice,  ana  the  secret  disoonteots  of  maaj 
persons  of  distinction,  Charies's  title  was  unirersal^  recognised.  In  Ara- 
gon,  where  the  privil^i^  of  the  subject  were  more  extensivc|«  and  the 
abilities  as  well  as  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Saragossa*  whom  Fer- 
dinand had  appointed  regent,  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  Ximenes,  tbe 
same  obsequiousness  to  me  will  of  Charies  did  not  appear,  nor  was  he 
acknowled^d  ^ere  under  any  other  character  but  that  of  prince,  until 
his  arrival  m  Spain.t 

'  Ximenes,  though  possessed  cHiIy  of  ddegated  power,  which  from  his 
advanced  age  he  cotud  not  expect  to  enjoy  long,  assumed,  together  with 
the  character  of  re^nt,  all'  thie  ideas  natioal  to  a  monarch,  and  adc^ted 
schemes  for  extendmg  the  r^al  authority,  which  he  pursued  with  as  mnch 
intrepidity  and  aidour,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  to  reap  the  advantages 
resulting  from  their  success.  The  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  CastilKui 
nobles  circumscribed  the  prerontive  of  the  prince  within  veiy  narrow 
Ihnits.  These  privileges  the  caminal  considered  as  so  many  uqjust  exUnt- 
tions  from  the  crown,  and  detennined  to  abrid^  thenu'  Dail|9(»ou8  as  the 
attempt  was,  there  were  circumstances  in  his  situation  which  promised 
bim  greater  success  than  anjr  king  of  Castile  could  have  expected.  His 
strict  and  prudent  economy  of  his  archiepiscopal  revenues  furnished  him 
with  more  ready  money  than  the  crown  could  at  any  time  command ;  the 
sanctity  of  his  manners,  his  charity  and  munificence,  rendered  him  the 
idol  of  the  people ;  and  the  nqbles  themselves,  not  suspecting  any  dai^ger 
from  him,  ^d  not  observe  his  motions  with  the  same  jealoos  aittantiop^  as 
they  would  have  watched  those  of  one  of  their  monarchs. 

Immediately  upon  his  accession  to  the  regency,  several  of  the  nobles  &ncy- 
ing  that  the  reins  of  TOvernment  would  of  consequence  be  somewhat  relaxed, 
b^^an  to  assemble  meir  vassals,  and  to  prosecute,  by  fince  of  aims,  private 

3uarrels  and  pretensions,  wbicii  the  authority  chT  Ferdinand  had  obliged 
lem  to  dissemble,  or  to  relinquish,  fiut  Ximenes,  who  had  taken  into 
pay  a  good  body  of  troops,  opposed  and  defeated  all  their  designs  with 
unexpected  vinxir  and  ^ciiity ;  and  though  he  did  not  treat  the  authors 
of  these  disorders  with  any  cruelty,  he  forced  them  to  acts  of  submission, 
extremelv  mortifying  to  the  haughty  spirit  of  Castilian  {[^randeea. 

But  while  the  cardiQal's  attacks  were  confined  to  individuals,  and  every 
act  of  rigour  was  justified  by  tbe  appearance  of  necessitv,  founded  on  tfa« 
forms  of  justice,  and  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  lenitjr,  there  was  scarcely 
room  for  jealousy  or  complaint.  It  was  not  so  with  his  next  measure, 
which,  by  striking  at  a  privilege  essential  to  the  nobility,  gave  a  general 
alarm  to  the  whofe  order.  By  the  feudal  constitutior^  toe  militaiy  power 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  men  of  an  inferior  condition 
were  called  into  the  field  only  as  their  vassals,  and  to  follow  their  banners. 
A  king,  with  scanty  revenues,  and  a  limited  prerogative,  depended  on  these 

Eotent  barons,  in  all  his  operations.  It  was  with  their  forc^  he  attacked 
is  enemies,  and  with  them  he  defended  his  kiogdom.  While  at  the 
head  of  troops  attached  warmly  to  their  own  immediate  lords,  and  accus- 
tomed to  obey  no  other  coi^mands,  his  authority  was  precarious,  a^d  his 
efforts  feeble.  From  this  state  Ximenes  reSdved  to  deliver  the  crown ; 
and  as  mercenanr  standing  armies  were  unknown  under  the  feudal  govom- 
roent,  and  would  have  been  odious  to  a  martial  and  eenerous  oeople,  he 
issued  a  fTroclamation,  commanding  every  citjr  in  Castue  to  enrol  a  certain 
number  of  its  buigesses.  in  order  that  they  might  be  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms  on  Sundays  smd  hofydays ;  he  eng^aged  to  provide  officers  to  oxnmand 
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thftm  at  the  public  expente ;  and*  as  id  eDcoan{B|eDieiit  to  the jMirate  meii» 
pTomised  them  an  exemption  finom  all  taxes  and  impositions*  The  fiequent 
ncnnionB  of  the  Moon  fiom  Afi3ca»  and  the  necessity  of  having  some  lorce 
aJwajs  leadj  to  oppose  them,  fimisbed.  a  plausible .  pretence  for  this 
innoratioo.  The  o%ect  really  in  TieW'Was  to  secure  the  kiog  a  body  of 
troops  independent  of  his  baronsy  and  which  might  serve  to  oouDterfoaknce 
their  power.*  The  nobles  were  not  alow  in  percelviiM|;  what  was  his 
iDlentiOD,  and  saw  how  e&ctually  the  scheme  which  he  had  adopted 
would  accomplish  his  end ;  bnt  asa  measure  which  had  the  pious  appear^ 
ance  of  resisting;  the  progress  of  the  infiidels  was  extremeij  popular,  and 
as  any  opposition  to  it,  arising  fiom  their  order  alone,  would  have  been 
impoted  wholly  lo  intoestea  motives,  Ihe^  endeavoured  to  .excite  the 
cities  themselves  to  refuse  obedience,  and  io  mve%h  against  the  proclanue 
tion  as  inconsistent  with  their  charters  and  privil^;es.  In  consequence  of 
their  instigations,  Buisos,  Valladolid,  and  several  other  cities,  rose  in  open 
mutiny.  Some  of  the  grandees  declared  themtelves  their  protectors. 
Violent  remonstrances  were  presented  to  the  king.  His  Flemish  coun* 
lellors  were  abnned.  Ximenes-  alone  continued  firai  and  undaunted ;  and 
partly  hf  tenor,  partly  by  entrea^;  by  forse  in  some  instances,  and  by 
«>rbearance  in  otIieTS ;  he  prevailed  on  all  the  refiactory  c}ties  to  comply .t 
Oitaing  his  administration,  he  continued  to  execute  his  plan  with  vigour; 
but  soon  after  his  death  it  was  entirely  dropped. 

His  sucoess  in  thb  scheme  for  reduciQ^  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
nobility,  encouraged  him  to  attempt  a  diminution  of  their  possessions, 
which  were  no  less  exorbitant  Puiiiig  the  contests  ana  disorders 
inseparable  fiom  the  feudal  government,  the  noble%  ever  attentive  to 
Ibeir  own  inteiest,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  or  distress  of 
their  monarchs,  had  seized  some  parts  of  the  royal  demesnes,  obtained 
grants  of  others,  and  having  gradually  wrested  almost  the  whole  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  prince,  bad  annexed  them  to  their  own  estates. 
The  titles,  by  which  most  of  the  grandees  held  these  lauds,  were 
extremely  defective ;  it  was  from  some^successfiil  ^usurpation,  which  the 
crown  liad  been  too  feeble  to  dispute,  that  many  derivea  their  only 
claim  to  possession.  An  inquiry  carried  back  to  the  origin  of  these 
encioaiBhments,  which  were  almost  coeval  with  the  feudal  system,  war 
impracticable ;  and  as  it  would  have  stripped  every  nobleman  in  Spain  of 
great  part  of  his  lands,  it  must  have  excited  a  general  revolt  Such  a  step 
was  too  bold,  even  for  the  enterprising  genius  of  Ximenes.  He  confined 
himself  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand ;  and  beg^inning  with  the  pensions 
granted  during  that  time,  refused  to  make  any  farther  payment,  oecause 
all  right  to  them  expired  with  his  life.  He  Uien  called  to  account  such 
as  -ha^  acquired  crown  lands  under  the  administration  of  that  monarch, 
and  at  once  resumed  whatever  he  had  alienated.  The  effects  of  these 
revocations  extended  to  many  persons  of  high  rank :  for  though  Ferdinand 
was  a  prince  of  Jittle  j^nerosity,  yet  he  and  Isabella  having  been  raised 
to  the  throne  of  Castue  by  a  jowerful  faction  of  the  nobles,  they  were 
obliged  to  reward  the  zeal  of  their  adherents  with  great  lihenhtv.  and 
the  royal  demesnes  were  their  only  fimd  for  that  purpose.  The  addition 
made  to  tibe  revenue  of  the  crown  by  these  revocations,  together  with  hn 
own  fininl  ecoMKnv,  enabled  Ximenes  not  only  to  discharge  all  the  debts 
which  Feidinand  had  left,  and  to  remit  considerable  sums  to  Flanders, 
but  to  pay  the  officers  of  his  new  militia,  and  to  establish  magaziiies  not 
only  more  numerous,  but  better  furnished  with  artillexy,  arms,  and  warlike 
stores*  than  Spain  had  ever  possessed  in  any  former  age.)    The  prudent 
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and  dUntentled  applkalioo  of  thoe  iiiini»  was  a  iidl  apologar  to  tfao 
peopk  far  die  rkour  with  which  th^  were  eiactod* 

Thd  oohlea.  uamned  at  these  repeated  attacks,  began  lo  think  of  pr^ 
cautions  for  the  safefyof  their  oraer.  Man^  cabals  wore  fonnedf  loud 
oMnpJainls  were  uttered>  and  desperate  resolutions  taken ;  but  before  tb^ 
proceeded  to  eztremities»  they  appointed  some  of  their  number  to  wnssiwi 
the  powers  in  consequence  of  which  the  cardinal  exercised  acts  of  such 
lug^  author!^.  The  admiral  of  Castile,  the  duke  de  Iniantado,  and  ikm 
Coode  de'Benerento,  grandees  of  the  first  rank,  wtfre  intnisled  wilb  Hue 
rommisswn.  Ximenes  received  them  with  cold  cirili^y  and  in  answer  to 
their  demand,  produced  the  testament  of  Ferdinand  bv  whico*he  waa 
appointed  «rQgenty  together  with  the  ratification.of  that  deed  br  Chnrlea* 
To  both  these  they  objected;  and  he  endieaToured  to'estaolish  their 
▼alidity.  As  the  convenation  grew  warm,  he  led  them  insensibly  towavds 
a  balcony,  6om  which  they  had  a  riew  of  a  laige  bodv  of  troops  uodor 
arms,  and  of  a  formidable  train  of  artilleiy .  ^  Betttid,'^  says  he,  poiDtipog 
to  these  and  raisii^  his  voice,  *'  the  powen  wbidi  I  have  received  firooa 
his  Catholic  m^es^.  With  these  i  govern  Castile ;  and  with  these  i 
will  govern  it,  until  the  king  your  master  and  mine  takes  posssBSlOp  oc 
his  kingdom."*  A  dx^clanition  so  bold  and  haughty  silenced  thwn,  mA 
astooisfaiMi  their  associates.  To  take  arms  against  a  man  aware  cif  Us 
danger,  and  prepared  for  his  defence,,  was  what  djBspair  akne  would 
dictate*  All  thoughts  of  a  general  confederacy  against  the  cardinal'f 
administration  were  laid  aside ;  and  except  itom  some  slight  conmotioDs^ 
excited  by  the  private  resentment  of  particular  noblemen,  the  tianquitt^y 
of  Castile  sufibred  no  interruption. 

It  was  not  on^  from  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobility  that  obstackn 
arose  to  the  execution  of  the  cardinal's  schemes;  he  ha^  a  constant  stiv|p* 
gle  to  maintain  with  the  Flemish  ministera,  who,  presuming  upon  thoir 
favour  with  the  youog  king,  aimed  at  directing  the  a&Jrs  of  ^[»ain,  as  weD 
as  tliose  of  their  own  country.  Jealous  of  the  great  abilities  and  indepeiH 
dent  spirit  of  Ximenes,  they  considered  him  rather  as  a  riv^i  who  nugfat 
circumscribe  their  power,  than  as  a  niinister,  who  bv  his  prudence  and 
vigour  was  adding  to  the  grandeur  and  authority  of  their  master.  Eveiy 
complaint  against  his  administration  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  Horn 
courtiers  in  the  Low-Countries.  Unnecessaiy  obstructions  were  tubwa 
by  their  means  in  the  way  of  all  his  measures ;  and  thoujgh  they  could 
not,  either  with  deceoqr  or  safety,  deprive  Jum  of  the  omce  oTregent, 
they  endeaToured  to  lessen  his  authcNrity  b^  dividing  it  They  soon 
discoveied  that  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  already  ioined  with  nim  in  office^had 
neither  genius  nor  spirit  sufficient  to  give  the  least  check  to  his  proceedings ; 
and  therefore  Charles,  by  their  advice,  added  to  the  commission  of  regenqr 
La  Chau,  a  Flemish  gentleman,  and  aftelrwards  Amerstori^  a  noblexaan  oif 
Holland:  the  former  distinguished  tot  his  address,  the  latter  for  his  firsA^ 
ness.  Ximenes,  though  no  stranger  to  the  malevolent  intention  of  thn 
Flemish  courtiers,  received  these  new  associates  with  all  the  exteroal 
marks  of  distinction  due  to  the  office  with  which  they  were  invested ;  but 
when  they  came  to  enter  upon  business,  he  abated  nothing  of  that  air  o£ 
superiori^  with  which  he  had  treated  Adrian,  and  still  retained  the  solo 
direction  of  a&irs.  The  Spaniards,  more  averse,  perhaps^  than  any  other 
peopk.  to  the  goveniment  of  stranffers,  approved  of  all  nis  efibrts  to  pre- 
serve his  own  authority.  Even  the  nobles,  influenced  bv  this  national 
passion^  and  ibtgettiog  their  jealousies  and  discontents,  chose  rather  to 
see  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  one  of  their  cquntiymeni  whom 
they  feared,  than  m  those  of  foreigners,  whom  they  hated. 

Aimenes^  though  engaged  in  such  great  schemes  of  domestic  poUqr 
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and  MAMCttnd  by  &•  aitifieefl  and  intrigiMs  of  die  Flemttih  ndnbten^ 
kad  the  bardM  oC two finreign  wan  tosnppovt.  Tbs one  waa in  Navaire, 
wWch  wai  miraded  by  Its  luirortiiute  mooaich  Join  d'Albret  Tbednth 
of  Ferdiaanil^  tha  abaence  of  Chariea,  the  diaconl  and  diaaflaction  whidi 
reigned  amoiy  tiie  Spanish  nobles,  aeenied  to  present  him  with  a  fitvoura* 
Ue  opportunity  of  racoTeriag  hia  dominions.  The  cardinal's  Tkihuicey 
howerer,  defeated  a  aeaatne  ao  well  concerted..  Am  he  foresaw  fie  dan- 
ger to  which  that  kingdom  might  be  exposed,  one  oi  his  fint  acts  of 
ednieiatatiott  waa  to  <»der  thither  a  considerable  body  of  troop&.  While 
the  king  was  employed  wkh  one  part  cf  hk  aimy  in  tne  siege  ot  St^  Jean 
Pied  en  Port, VTUalvaian officer df great  eiperience and  coarage, attacked 
the  other  by  suipiiae,  and  cat  it  to  pieces.  The  king  instantff  letieated 
with  piecipitationt  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  war.*  £iut  as  Navane  was 
filled  at  that  time  with  towna  and  castlea  atigfatly  fortified,  and  weddy 
ffarriaoned,,  which  being'  unable  to  resist  an  enemy,  served  our  to  fiimisb 
nim  with  places  of  retreat;  Ximenes,  always  bold  and  decnive  in  his 
ueasoraa,  ordered  eyery  one  of  these  to  be  dismantled,  except  PaaopeJuDa^ 
the  fertificatiomof  which  he  proposed  to  render  reiy  ttnmR.  To  this' 
■ncoanmno  piecaatioo  Spain  owes  the  poasesaJoo  of  Navane.  The  Firencb, 
ainee  that  period^  have  oAeo  entered,  and  have  as  often  overrun  the  open 
country ;  whOe  they  were  exposed  to  all  the,  inconveniences  attending  an 
invading  army,  the  Spaniaids  have  easily  drawn  troc^  fiom  the  neigh- 
bpuring  pravuees  to  oppose  them ;  ana  the  French  having  no  place  cf 
may  strevth  to  which  they  coold  retire,  have  been  obliged  repeatedFf  to 
abandon  Uieir  conquest  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  gained  it. 

The  other  war  which  he  carried  on  in  Africa,  against  the  famous  advcii- 
tuier  Home  Barbarossa,  who,  from  a  private  corsair,  raised  himself,  ^ 
his  singular  valour  and  address,  to  be  king  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  was  far 
fion  Mqg  equally  successfol.  The  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanisli  genefal, 
and  the  rash  valour  of  bis  troops,  presented  Barbaroasa  with  an  eaiy  vic- 
toiy*  Manf  perished  In  the  battle,  more  in  the  retreat,  and  the  remamder 
letumed  into  Spain  covered  wHb  in&my.  The  magnanimity,  however, 
whh  which  the  cardinal  bore  this  disgrace,  the  only  one  he  experienced 
during  his  adminiBtration.  added  new  lustre  to  his  cbaracter.T  Great 
composure  of  temper  under  a  disappointment  was  not  expected  fifom  a 
man  so  remarkable  for  the  eagemeas  and  impatience  with  which  he  uiged 
m  the  execution  of  all  his  schemes. 

This  disaster  waa  soon  forgotten  f  whSe  the  conduct  of  the  Flemisb 
court  proved  the  cauae  of  conataot  uneanneas,  not  only  to  the  caidinal, 
but  to  the  whole  Spanish  nation.  All  the  great  qualities  of  Cbievres,  the 
prieae  minisler  and  favourite  of  the  yoonr  ki^g;,  were  sullied  witti  an  ignoble 
and  sordid  avarice.  The  acceasion  of  nis  master  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
opened  a  new  and  copiooB  aource  for  the  gratification  of  this  passion. 
During  the  time  of  Charles's  residence  in  Flanden,  the  'whole  tribe  of 
pveteMers  to  offices  or  to  fovoor  resorted  thither.  They  soon  discovered 
that,  without  the  patronage  of  Chievres,  it  was  vam  to  hope  for  prefer- 
ment ;  nor  did  they  want  sagacity  to  find  out  the  proper  method  of  securing 
his  protection*  ureat  sums  of  money  were  dravm  out  cf  Spain.  Eveiy 
thinr  was  venalt  and  disposed  of  to  the  hig^iest  bidder.  A  Aer  tbe  exampfe 
of  Chievres,  the  inferior  Flemish  ministera  eemed  in  this  traffic,  which 
became  as  pneral  and  atowed,  as  it  was  in£mcu8.t  The  Spaniards 
were  filled  with  rage  when  they  beheld  offices  of  great  importance  to  the 
welforeof  tiienroountiy,  set  to  sail  by  straQgen,nnoonoeTnea  for  Hs  honour 
or  its  happiness.  Ximenes,  disinterested  in  his  whole  administration^  and 
aatranger,  bom  hk  native  grandeur  of  mind,  to  the  passfon  of  avarice, 
inrajighiid  wMh  tbe  utaaost  bohlnesB  against  the  vemdi^  of  the  Fleadiigs* 
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Hb  lepnKnted  to  die  kii^f  in  ttaoag  tsnnsy  die  miiniiiin  ind 
which  their  behavioiir  excited  nmmg  a  five  and  hijEh  spirited 
besought  him  to  set  out  without  Ion  of  time  for  a^iaiit,  that» 
seoce.  he  might  disnpate  the  clouds  wliich  were  gathering 

^Charies  was  fiiUj  sensible  that  he  had  delayed  too  long  to  take  peases- 
sion  of  his  dominions  In  Spain.    Powerful  obstacles^  however,  stood  m  his 


way.  and  detained  him  m  the  Low-Countries.  The  war  which  the  league 
of  Cfambray  hadkmdled  in  ItalYi  still  subsbted;  though  during  its  ooune, 
tiie  armies  of  aS  thejparties  engaged  in  it  bad  chsqged  their  destination 
and  their  objects,  franco  was  now  in  alliance  with  Venice,  which  it  had 
at  fiist  oombhied  to  destroy.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had  for  some 
yean  canied  on  hostilities  agaiost  France,  their  original  ally,  to  the  valour 
of  whose  troops  the  confederacr  had  been  indebted  in  a^reat  measure 
lor  its  success.  Together  with  bis  kingdoms,  FefcUnand  transmitted  this 
war  to  his  grandson ;  and  there  was  reason  to  enect  that  Maximilian, 
always  fond  of  new  enterprises,  would  persuade  the  Touqg  monarch  to 
enter  into  it  with  ardour.  But  the  Flemings,  who  had  long  possessed  an 
extensive  commerce,  wbich,  during  the  lea^^  of  Cambray,  had  grown 
to  a  gneftt  height  upon  the  niins  of^the  Venetian  trade,  dreaded  a  rupture 
withTrance ;  and  Chievres,  sa^cious  to  discein  tlie  true  inteiest  of  his 
country,  and  not  waiped  on  this  occasion  by  his  love  of  wealth,  wannly 
dedased  for  maintaining  peace  with  the  French  nation.  Francis  I.  dMti- 
tute  of  allies,  and  solicitous  to  secure  his  late  conquests  in  Italy  by  a 
treaty,  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  overtures  of  accommodation.  Chievres 
himself  conducted  the  negotiation  in  the  name  of  Charles.  Gouffier 
appeared  as  plenipotentiaiy  for  Francis.  Each  of  thfem  had  presided 
over  the  education  of  the  prince  whom  he  represented.  They  had  both 
adopted  the  same  pacific  system ;  and  were  equally  persuaded  that  the 
union  of  the  two  monarchs  was  the  happiest  event  lor  themselves  as  well 
es  for  their  kingdoms.  In  such  hands  the  negotiation  did  not  laneuisfa. 
A  few  days  after  opening  tlieir  conferences  at  Noyon,  they  concluded  a 
treaty  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence  between  the  two  monaicfas 
[Aug;  13],  the  chief  articles  in  which.were,  that  Francis  should  give  in 
marriage  to  Charles,  his  eldest  dauriiter,  the  princess  Louise,  an  in&nt  of 
a  year  old,  and  bb  hei  dowir,  shpuld  make  over  to  him  all  his  claims  and 
pretensions  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  that,  in  consideratioi]  ol 
Charles's  beiqg  already  in.  possession  of  Naples,  be  should,  tortil  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  marriage^  pay  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a-year  to 
the  French  king ;  and  the  half  of  that  sum  annually  as  long  as  the  princess 
had  no  children ;  that  when  Charies  shall  arrive  in  Spain,  the  Wirs  of 
the  king  of  Navarre  may  represent  to  hhn  their  rieht  to  that  kingdom ; 
and  i^  after  examining  theur  claim,  he  does  not  give  them  sat^ctiony 
Francis  shall  be  at  liberty  to  assist  them  with  all  bis  forces.t  This 
alliance  not  only  united  Charies  and  Francis,  but  obliged  Maximilian,  who 
was  unable  alone  to  cope  with  the  French  and  Venetians,  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  those  powers,  which  nut  a  final  period  to  the  bloody  and 
tedious  war  that  the  league  of  Cambray  bad  .occasioned.  £un^  en- 
joyed a  few  yean  of  untveml  tranquilb^rf  and  was  indebted  for  that 
btessiittf  to  two  princes,  whose  rivakhip  and  ambition  kept  it  m  perpetual 
discordand  agitation  during  the  remainder  of  their  reigns. 

By>  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  Charies  secured  a  nfe  passage  into  Spain 
It  was  not,  however#  me  interest  of  his  Flemish  mimsters,  that  be  should 
visit  that  kingdom  soon.    While  he  resided  in  Flanders,  the  revenues  of 
die  Spanish  crown  were  spent  there,  and  they  engrossed,  without  any 
competitois,  all  die  effecto  of  their  mooaich's  generosity ;  di^  ooaMr? 
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became  fiie  seat  ci  goyemment,  and  allfayouis  were  cUspenaed  by  tfaem. 
Of  all  these  adraot^es  thej  run  the  riak  of  seeing  themselves  deprived, 
from  the  moment  that  their  sovereign  entered  Spain.  The  Spaniards 
ifrodd  natuAdlv  assume  the  <Urection  of  their  own  affiurs ;  the  Low- 
Countries  would  be  Gcmsidered  only  as  a  province  of  that  mighty  mo- 
narchy ;  and  they  who  now  distributed  the  iavoun  oi  the  prince  to  othen, 
■msl  then  be  content  to  receive  them  from  the  hands  of  strangers.  Bat 
what  Chievres  chiefly  widied  to' avoid  was,  an  interview  between  the 
king  and  Ximenes.  *  On  the  one  hand,  the  wisdom,  the  intmity,  and  the 
magnaaimity  of  that  prelate  gave  him  a  wonderful  ascenoant  over  the 
mdais  of  men ;  and  it  was  extremely  probable,  that  these  great  qualities, 
added  to  the  reverence  due  to  his  age  and  office,  would  command  tha 
lespect  of  a  young  prince,  who,  capable  of  noble  and  generous  sentiments 
himself,  would,  in  proportion  to  his  admiration  of  the  cardinal's  virtues, 
lessen  his  deference  towards  persons  of  another  character.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  Charles  should  allow  his  Flemish  favourites  to  retain  all  the 
influence  over  his  councils  which  they  at  present  possessed,  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  the  cardinal  would  remonstrate  loudly  against  such  an 
indignity  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  countiy 
with  flie  saime  intrepidity  and  success,  with  which  he  had  asserted  the 
prero{;ativeB  of  the  crown.  For  these  reasons,  all  his  Flemish  counsellors 
combmed  to  retard  his  departure ;  and  Chsu4es,  unsuspicious,  from  want 
of  experience,  and  fond  ol  his  native  country,  suffered  himself  to-  be  un- 
necessarilT  detained  in  the  Netherlands  a  whole  year  after  signing  the 
treaty  of  Koyon. 

The  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes,  the  advice  of  his  grandfather 
Maximilian,  and  the  impatient  murmurs  of  his  Spanish  subjects^  prevailed 
on  him  at  last  to  embail:.  He  was  attended  not  only  by  Chievres,  his 
prime  minister,  but  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train  of  the  Flemish 
nobles,  fond  of  beholdmr  the  grandevr,  or  of  sharing  in  the  bounty  of 
their  prince.  Aftet  a  cUtngerous  voyage,  he  landed  at  Villa  Viciosa,  in 
the  province  of  Asturias  [Sept.  13],  and  was  received  with  such  loud 
acclamations  of  jo^,  as  a  new  monarch,  whose  airival  was  so  ardently 
desired,  had  reason  to  expect.  The  Spanish  nobility  resorted  to  their 
sovereign  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  displayed  a  magnificence 
which  vbe  Flemings  were  unable  to  emulate.* 

Ximenes,  who  considered  the  presence  of  the  king  as  the  greatest 
blessing  to  his  dominions,  was  advancing  towards  the  coast,  as  fast  as  the 
infirm  state  of  his  health  would  permit,  m  order  to  receive  him.  Duriiu; 
his  regency,  and  notwiflistanding  his  extreme  old  age,  he  had  abated, 
in  no  degree,  the  rigour  or  fre<^uency  of  his  mortifications ;  and  to  these 
he  Addea  such  laborious  assidmty  in  business,  as  would  have  worn  out 
the  most  youthful  and  vigorous  constitution.  Every  day  he  employed 
several  hours  in  devotion  ;ne  celebrated  mass  in  person ;  he  even  allotted 
seme  space  for  study.  Notwithstanding  these  occupations,  he  regularly 
attended  the  council ;  he  received  and  read  all  papers  presented  to  himi 
he  dictated  letters  and  instructions:  and  took  under  nis  inspection  all 
busiDess,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military.  Every  moment  of  his  time 
was  filled  up  widi  some  serious  employment.  The  onfy  amusement  inf 
which  he  indulged  himself,  by  way  oi  relaxation  after  business,  was  to 
canvass,  with  a  few  friars  and  other  divines,  some  intricate  article  in 
scholastic  theology.  Wasted  by  such  a  course  of  life,  the  infinnities  of 
age  daifv  grew  upon  him.  On  nis  journey,  a  violent  disorder  seized  him 
at  Bos  Equillos,  attended  ^ith  uncommon  symptoms,  which  his  followers 
considered  as  the  effect  of  poison,!  but  could  not  agree  whether  flie 
'^^    ou^t  to  be  Imputed  to  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  or  to  the 
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malmoftheFlemiihcouitien.  Thisaodd«iloUkedUnt»ltoribcit 
ke  wrote  to  Cliaikt»  and  with  hk  usual  boldaen  advised  faim,  to  dinuM 
all  the  strangen  in  his  takw  whose  oumbeis  and  ciedil  faro  offince 
abeady  lo  tfe  Spaniarde.  anci  woidd  eM  lonfr  alieoate  the  affectiona  of 
the  wwM  people.  At  the  same  ume  be  eanesdy  desind  to  havo  aa 
mtemew  with  the  kingt  that  he  might  inibm  him  of  the  sUte  of  the 
nalion»  and  the  temper  of  his  subjectsi  To  oBereBt  this»  not  only  die 
Flemings,  but  the  Spanish  grandees,  empkjM  all  their  addseas,  and  in- 
dostriously  kept  Charies  at  a  distance  fiom  Aianda,  the  place  to  which 
the  caidinal  bad  removed.  Through  their  asfge^doDSf  evetj  measore 
that  be  lecommended  was  needed ;  the  utmost  cars  was  taken  to  make 
him  feel»  and  to  point  out  to  the  whole  nation,  that  his  power  was  on  the 
decline :  even  in  things  purely  trivial,  such  a  choice  was  alwm  made, 
as  was  deemed  mo^t  oisameable  to  him.  Ximenrs  did  not  bear  this 
treatment  with  his  usual  ^Htitude  of  spirit  Comdous  of  hia  own 
Integrity  asid  merit  he  eipected  a  more^leful  retnn  iimn  a  princo,  to 
whtfn  ne  delivered  a  kingdom  more  flonrahing  than  it  had  been  m  any 
fcrmer  age,  toother  with  authority  mom  eitensiveand  better  established 
Aan  the  most  illustrious  of  bis  ancestois  had  ever  possessed.  Ue  cook! 
not,  therefore,  on  many  occaannsi  mfrain  from  aiving  vent  U>  bis  iadw' 
nation  and  complaints.  He  lamented  the  fate  ofttb  county,  and  feveloia 
the  calamities  whidb  it  wouki  suffer  from  the  msolence,the  rapaeknisnesi^ 
and  ignorance  of  strangers.  WhUo  his  mkid  was  agitated  by  diese 
passMOB,  he  received  a  letter  kota  the  kine,  in  whicb^  after  a.  tew  cold 
and  formal  ezpre^ons  of  regard,  be  was  allowed  to  retire  to  bis  diocem ; 
that  afier  a  lite  of  such  continued  labour,  he  might  end  fais  dsyt  in  tran- 
<|uillit7.  This  message  proved  fatkl  to  Aimenes.  His  haugbfy  huhI,  it 
is  prooftble,  oould  not  survive  disji^race;  peibaps  his  generoes  heart  could 
not  bear  the  prospect  of  the  misfortunes  ready  to  tall  on  his  country. 
Whichsoever  of  these  opinions  we  embrace,  ceitam  it  is  that  he  ezpmd 
a  few  hours  after  reading  the  letter*  I  Nov.  8].  The  variety,  the  gran? 
deur,  and  the  success  of  his  schemes,  during  a  regency  of  only  twenty 
months,  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  his  sagacity  in  council,  his  jpmdence 
in  condiuct,  or  his  bokiness  in  ezecntioo,  deserve  the  gveatot praise.  Hii 
mputation  is  still  high  in  Spain,  not  only  for  wisdom,  but  for  sanctity ; 
and  be  is  the  only  prime  mmister  mentioned  in  history,  whom  hiir  con- 
temporaries reverenced  as  a  saint,t  wid  to  whom. the  people  under  bis 
fovemment  ascribed  the  power  of  woriring  miracles. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Ximenea,  Charles  made  his  public  entiy,  with 
eat  poaoo^  mto  Valladolki,  whither  he  had  aammoned  the  Cortes  of 
astile.  Thoiigh  be  assumed  on  all  occaswns  the  name  of  king,  that  title 
had  hever  been  acknowledged  ki  the  Cortes.  The  Spaniards  considered 
Joaiiaa  aspomessed  of  the  sole  right  to  the  twwo,  and  no  ca—pie  of  a  sort 
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bavins;  enjoyed  the  title  of  kingdorine  tbelifoof  b»  psnents  occtrring  _ 
their  bistoiy,  the  Cortes  discovered  all  that  aoupulous  respect  for  aneieni 
forms,  and  that  avenion  to  innovationi  which  are  conspicuoua  in  popular 
assemblies.  The  presence,  however,  of  their  prince^  tile  address,  the 
artifices^  and  the  threats  of  bisministeia^  prevailed  on  them  at  last  to  proclaim 
him  kfog,  in  conjunctkMi  with  bis  mother,  whose  naase  Afeey  appeioted  te 
be  plseed  before  that  of  her  son  in  all  pirt>lic  acts^    But 


t  When  tnc(^  made 
this  conoessMMi,  they  declared,  that  %  at  any  fotnre  period,  Jeaana  shooki 
recover  the  exercise  of  reason,  the  whole  royal  authoritjr  sfaodd  retmn  mto 
herhands.  At  the  mme  time,  they  voted  a  Uecgiftolsa  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  to  be  pakl  »  three  yean^  a  sum  more  cMsidenhle  than  had  ever 
been  gianted  to  any  foimei  monaicfa^ 
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V&tfnmuOtf  ^B  obMqoioMWfli  of  Urn  Cotet  to  the  wffl  rf  Oe 
Un^  tiw  motft  molttit  aymptoUM  of  dinatii&ctioB  witii  Us  gofemuient 
fcefMi  to  hmak  out  io  the  ku^gdom.  Chievnt  had  acquirtd  m^r  the  mind 
of  the  jwBf;  moaaick  the  atoendaoti  not  oolf  of  a  tutory  bat  of  a  paKot. 
Cliarte  aee0Md  Io  hate  DO  aentimfloti  but  Ihote  wfakh  hk  orioiitcr  n^ 
and  flcaroelj  uttered  a  word  bat  wfaat  be  put  into  bis  moiitti.  He  was 
oooataotiy  sunooMied  by  Fkmiiigs;  no pcMoo  got aoce«  toUm  widiottt 
tiiek  pennisnon ;  nor  was  ai^"  admHted  to  attdkioe  bat  in  their  preeeaee. 
Ab  he  spoke  the  Spanish  lamcaage  Tery  inipeifecUTy  bis  aasweiv  wei« 
always  extremely  short,  and  oAen  delivered  with  kesitatkm.  Iron  all 
these  drcamstaarefc  many  of  the  Spaniards  were  led  to  believey  (bat  he 
was  a  prinoe  of  a  slow  «id  nanow  geniw.  Some  pxteoded  to  disooTer 
a  strong  resemblance  between  him  amd  hkarothery  and  began  lo  whisper 
that  his  capacity  lor  goveroment  wooid  never  be  lar  si^perior  to  hen ;  and 
tboi^  they  wno  bad  the  best  opporhnity  of  judgnji^  oonoeming  his 
character,  maJBtaincd,  that  notwithstandiqg  such  onpromiitng  appearances, 
be  posressed  a  lai;j;e  fund  of  knowledge^  as  well  as  of  sagacitjr  ;*  yet  all 
agreed  in  ccrndftnoing  his  partiality  towards  the  Flennng^  ana  us  attach- 
ment io  his  favoorito,  as  onreasdoable  and  immoderale.  Unfiiftunate^ 
Cnt  CharleSf  these  &vourites  were  unwoithf  of  his  eoafidenoe.  To  amass 
wealth  seems  to  have  been  tlisar  only  aim :  and  as  they  had  reason  to 
feaiw  thateither  their  master^s  good  asnre»  or  the  ind^aationof  tire  Spaniards, 
DMgnt  soon  abiidge  then*  power,  they  hartened  to  improve  the  present 
oppoitunity,  and  their  avarice  was  tlw  aoore  rapacMMS,  beeaose  they 
expected  their  authoritr  to  be  of  no  knr  donitmn.  *  All  bonMti  offices, 
and  benefioes,  were  eitner  engroared  hj  tne  Flemings,  or  publicly  sold  by 
them.    Chievres,  his  wife,  ana  Sauvage,L  vfImd  CIniies,  on  tire  deadi  -of 


Xlmenei^  had  impnidently  raised  to  oe  Chanodnr  of  Castile,  vied  with 
each  other  in  aU  te  refinements  of  extortion  and  venaiily.  Not  only  the 
SpaoiBb  historians,  who,  irem  rerentment,  may  be  snnected  of  eia^gera* 
tion,  but  Peter  Martyr  Angleria,  an  Italian,  who  resided  at  that  time  m  te 
court  of  %»tin*  and  who  was  under  no  temptatioD  to  deeeive  the  persons 
to  whom  nis  letten  are  addressed,  givies  a  descriptkm  vHiicb  is  almost 
incredible,  of  tiie  iasatiable  and  ribameless  coveiousnem  ef  the  Flemim. 
Acoordiiig  to  Angleria's  calculation,  which  he  asserts  to  be  extremely 
moderete^  they  remitfed  into  tire  Low-Countries,  in  the  space  of  ten  months, 
no  less  a  snm  Ann  a  million  and  one  hundred  thousand  docals.  The 
Domination  of  WUIiam  de  Cray,  Ctdevres'  nephew,  a  yonog  man  not  of 
canonical  tf»,tothe  arehbishomc  of  Toledo,  exaq>cnted  .the  Sponiaids 
more  Ihup  all  these  exadaons.  They  oonsiderBd  the  ekvatiDn  of  a  stiaoger 
to  the  head  of  their  churoh,  and  to  the  ricliest  benefioe  m  te  kmgdom, 
not  only  as  an  injuiy,  but  at  an  mauk  to  the  whole  natistt;  both  cleiig^ 
and  Uii^t  the  fcnrer  fipom  mtorest,  dm  latter  from  indignatiBO,joiBed  m 
exclaimiiig  i^paiost  iLt 

<  Charles  leavii^  Castile  thai  diflgosled  with  h»  admhMtntMn,retoat 
ibr  Saragosm,  the  capitel  of  Araffon,  Smt  he  migiit  beprrieent  in  the  Cortes  of 
that  kingdom.  On  bis  w^  tfaitfaei^  he  took  leave  ofbia  brother  Feidinand, 
whcm  be  sent  to  Geimany  en  the  jpretenoe  of  visiting  theiir  creadfatfaer. 
MaximiTian,  in  his  old  age.  Ta  this  pnident  precautkm,  Cfaaries  owed 
the  preaefvatkm  of  the  Spanish  dominioas.  During  tile  violent  commotions 
which  aiore  there  soon  afier  this  period,  the  Spamaids  would  mMlibly 
have  aSaed  the  cnwn  to  a  prinoe,  who  was  die  dariiag  of  the  whole 
nation ;  nor  did  Ferdinand  want  ambition,  or  coonaelton,  that  might  have 
paomptod  him  to  accept  of  the  Qfier4 
The  Aiagonese  had  not  hitherto  acknowledged  Charias  as  kmgt  m 
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would  fbey  allow  ibt  Cortes  to  be  aflnmbled  in  fail  name,  but  in  that  of 
the  Justiza,  to  whom.  diiriiK  an  iDteiregnumf  thia  piitikge  belonged.* 
Tbe  opposition  Cbaaea  had  to  atnnle  with  in  the  Coites  of  Anm, 
Was  more  violent  and  obatinato  than  that  which  he  had  overcome  in  Caa- 
tiie ;  aikr  long  delays,  however,  and  with  much  difficulty,  he  persuaded 
the  membcan  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  king,  in  coqjunction  with  his 
mother.  At  the  same  dme  he  bound  himaelf  by  that  aolemn  oath,  which 
the  Aiagoncs<;  exacted  of  their  kings,  never  to  violate  any  of  their  ijgfats 
or  liberties.  When  a  donative  was  demanded*  the  memben  were  still 
more  intractable;  -many  months  elapsed  before  they  would  agiee  to 
grant  Charles  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and  that  sum  they  appropriated 
so  strictly  for  paying  the  debts  of  the  crown,  which  had  lonffjbeen  famttcn, 
that  a  veiy  small  part  of  it  came  into  the  kin|r*s  bands.  What  had  hap- 
pened in  Casdle  taught  them  caution,  and  determined  them  rather  to 
aatisfir  the  claims  of  their  fellow-citizens,  how  obsolete  soever,  than  to 
fmpish  stiangen  the  means  of  enriching  themadves  with  the  spoils  of  their 
countiy.t 

During  these  prooeedinga  of  tbe  Cortes,  ambassadors  arrived  at  San^ossa 
'  from  Francis  I.  and  the  younp  king  of  Navarre,  demandii^  tbe  reatitutfon 
of  that  kingdom  m  terms  oftbe  treaty  of  Nqyon.  But  neither  Charlesb 
nor  the  Castilian  nobles  whom  he  consulted  on  this  occasion,  diaoovered 
any  inclination  to  part  with  this  aoquisition.  A  conference  held  soon  after 
at  Montpelier,  in  order  to  brii^  this  matter  to  an  amicable  issue,  was  alto- 

Sther  fruitless ;  while  the  French  uijged  the  iigustioe  of  the  usuipation^ 
i  Spaniards  were  attentive  only.io  its  importance.^ 
^  From  Aragon  Charies  proceeded  to  Catalonia,  whoe  he  wasted  aa  roach 
tim^  encountered  more  aifficultiest  and  gained  less  money.  The  Flemii^ 
were  now  become  so  odious  in  eveiy  province  of  Spain  by  their  exactioosy 
that  the  desire  of  movlifying  th^rn^  and  of  disappointing  their  avarice, 
auffmented  the  jealousy  with  which  a  free  people  usually  conducted  their 
deliberations. 

The  Castllians,  who  had  felt  most  sensibly  the  weight  and  rigour  of 
the  opprpssive  sdiemes  carried  on  by  the  ^lemiogs,  resolved  no  longer  to 
submit  with  a  tameness  Aital  to  themiselves,  and  which  rendered  them  the 
objects  of  scorn  to  their  feUow-eubjects  in  the  other  kingdoms,  of  which 
the  Spanish  monarchy  was  composed.  Segovia,  Toledo.  Seville,  and 
aeveral  other  citiea  or  the  first  rank,  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  the 
defence  of  their  rights  and  privileges ;  and  notwitfastandine  the  silence  of 
the  nobilitj-9  who,  on  this  occasion,  discovered  neither  the  pimlic  spirit,  nor 
the  resolution  which  became  their  ovder,  the  -confederate  laid  before  the 
king  a  full  view  of  the  atate  of  the  kiq^om,  and  of  the  maleadministra- 
tion  of  his  favourites.  The  peferment  of  strangers^  the  exportation  of 
the  current  coin,  the  increase  of  taxes,  were  the  firievances  of  which  ther 
chieAy  complained ;  and  of  these  they  demanded  redress  with  that  bold- 
ness which'  IS  natural  to  a  fiee  people.  Theae  remonstrances,  presented  at 
first  at  Saragossa,  and  renewed  anerwards  at  Barcelona,  Chaiies  treated 
with  great  neelect.  The  confederacy,  however,  of  these  cities,  at  this 
juncture,  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  union  among  the  commons  of 
Castile,  which  not  long  after  threw  the  kingdom  into  sudi  violent  cooml- 
aiona  aa  Aock  the  thim,  and  almost  oveitwned  the  con8titution.§ 

Soon  after  Charies^a  arrival  at  Barcelona,  he  received  the  account  of  an 
event  wliicb  interested  him  ntuch  more  than  the  muimurs  of  the  CastilianB» 
or  the  acTuples  of  the  Cortes  of  Catalonia.  Thia  waa  the  death  of  die 
emperor  Maximilian  f  Jan.  13]  ;  an  occurrence  of  small  importance  in 
itauf^  far  he  was  a  pimce  conpicuoua  neither  for  his  virtoes,  nor  his 
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povf«r,inrhiia&i]itieB;  but  rendered  by  ito  Gonaeqiieiices  mom  nieifton- 
Dle  tfaan  any  that  had  happened  during  aeTeral  ages*  It  broke  Ihat  pro- 
found and  oniTersal  peace  which  then  idkned  m  te  Christian  world;  it 
excited  a  rivaJihip  between  two  prinoet,  which  threw  all  Europe  into  i^« 
tation,  and  kindled  wan  more  ^enexaly  and  of  kqgev  duratiooy  ^an^iad 
hitherto  been  known  in  DX)dem  tunes. 

The  revolutions  occasioned  bj  the  expedition  of  the 'French  king, 
Charles  VIII.  into  Italj,  had  inspned  the  European  princes  with  new  ideas 
concerning  the  importance  of  tne  Imperial  d^nity.  Ttie  claims  of  the 
empire  upon  some  of  the  Italian  states  were  numerous ;  its  iurisdictioD 
over  others  was  extensive ;  and  though  the  former  had  been  almost  aban* 
dooed.  and  the  latter  seldom  exercised,  under  princes  of  slendef  abilities 
and  or  little  influence,  it  was  obvious,  that  in  the  hands  of  an  emptor  pos- 
sessed of  ^wer  or  of  genius,  they  might  be  employed  as  engines  for 
stretching  bis  dominion  over  the  |;reater  part  of  that  country-  Even  Maxi* 
miliaik  feeble  and  unsteady  as  his  conduct  always  was,  had  availed  him- 
self  of  the  infinite  pretensions  of  the  empire^  and  had  reaped  advantage 
from  eveiy  war  anoLeveiy  negotiaticvi  in  Italy  during  his  reurn.  There 
considemtKvis,  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  station,  conlesBeaiy  the  first 
among  Christian  princes,  and  to  the  rights  inherent  in  the  office,  which,  if 
exerted  With  vijgour,  were  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  rendered  the 
Imperial  crown  more  than  ever  an  object  of  ambition. 

Not.  long  before  his  death,  Maximilian  had  discovered  great  solicitude 
to  preserve  this  dignity  in  the  Austrian  family,  and  to  procure  the  king  of 
Spain  to  be  chosen  nis  successor.  But  he  himself  having  never  been 
crowned  by  the  pope,  a  ceremony  deemed  essential  in  that  age,  was  con- 
sidered OEUjT  as  emperor  e2ect  Though  historiaqs  have  not  attended  to 
that  distinction,  neither  the  Italian  nor  Geiman  chancery  bestowed  any 
other  title  upon  him, than  that  of  king  of  the  Romans;  and  no  example 
occurring  in  nisloiy  of  any  person's  w»ing  chosen  a  successor  to  a  kioK 
of  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  alwayt^  tenacious  of  their  forms,  and  unwil- 
ling to  confer  upon  Charles  an  office'  for  which  their  constitution  knew  no 
name,  obstinatelj  refused  to  gratify  Maximilian  in  that  point.* 

By  his  death,  this  difficulty  was  at  once  removed,  and  Charles  openly 
aspired  to  that  dignity  which  hiB  grandfather  had  attempted,  without  sue* 
cess,  to  secure  for  him.  At  the  same  time  Francis  L,  a  powerful  rival, 
entered  the  lists  a^inst  him ;  and  the  attention  of  all  Eiuope  was  fix«id 
upon  this  competition,  no  less  illustrious  fipom  the  hiffh  rank  of  the  candi* 
dajtes,  than  firom  the  importance  of  tiie  prize  for  which  they  contended* 
Each  of  them  uiged  ids  pretensions  with  sanguine  expectations,  and  with 
no  unpromising  prospect  of  success.  Charles  considered  the  Imperial 
crown  as  belongmg  to  him  of  rvht,  from  its  long  continuance  in  the  Aus- 
trian line  ;  he  knew  that  none  oltbe  German  iwinces  poasened  power  or 
influence  enough  to  apjpear  as  his  antagonist :  he  flattered  himaeU  that  no 
consideration  would  mduce  the  natives  of  Germairv  to  exalt  any  foreipi 
prince  to  a  dignity,  whicL  during  so  many  ages  had  been  deemed  peculiar 
to  their  own  nation ;  and  least  of  all,  that  fiiev  wodd  confer  thb  honour 
upon  Francis  I.,  the  sovereign  of  a  people  wnose  genius,  and  laws,  and 
manners,  diffisred  so  widely  from  those  of  the  Germans,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  establish  any  coidial  union  between  them*;  he  tiusted  not  a 
litde  to  the  effiect  of  Maximilian^s  nej^otiations,  whidi,  though  they  did  not 
attain  their  end,  had  prepared  the  niinds  of  the  Germans  Sr  his  elevatioo 
to  the  Imperial  throne ;  but  what  he  relied  on  as  a  chief  recommendatioii, 
was  the  fortunate  situation  of  his  hereditaiy  dominioos  in  Geimany,  which 
served  as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  empire  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
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TvMkptfmM.  TU  COM  oestf,  die  abOHieSy  and  IIm  «&Mtk»  of  Sidte 
Beiim  II.  had  spmad  over  Europey  at  that  time,  a  retieral  and  weU-feimded 
alann.  Bv  hai  fictoriea  orer  me  MainaJukeSy  and  the  eztirpatioo  of  that 
giilaot  booy  of  men,  he  bad  not  otAr  added  Eg^pt  and  Syiia  to  bis  em- 
piMy  but  had  ieeund  to  it  aoch  a  degree  of  intenial  tranquiUltj,  that  he 
was  ready  to  tuni  against  Christendom  the  whole  force  of  his  anns,  which 
nothing  nitheito  had  been  able  to  resist.  The  most  efiectual  expedient 
lor  sto^piqg  the  progiess  of  this  toirent,  seemed  to  be  the  election  of  an 
emperor,  potseased  of  extensire  territoiies  in  that  cottntij,  where  its  first 
impienfcm  would  be  felt,  and  who,  besides,  could  combat  this  formidable 
•^oemr  with  aU  the  forces  of  a  pow^iiil  monarchy,  and  with  all.the  wealth 
ioniianed  by  the  mines  of  the  new  world,  or  the  commerce  of  the  Lew 
Countfiea.    These  were  the  ai^^ments  by  which  Charies  publicly  aap- 

erted  his  chum ;  and  to  men  of  integrity  and  inflection,  they  appeared  to 
not  only  plausible  but  ccmyincing.  He  did  not,  however,  tnist  the  suc- 
cess of  his  cause  to  these  alone.  Great  sums  of  money  were  remitted 
fitom  Spain :  all  the  refinements  and  artifice  of  negotiation  were  employed ; 
wad  a  coBsiderabie  bodjr  of  troops,  kept  on  foot,  at  that  time,  by  the  states 
of  the  Circle  of  Suabia,  was  secretly  taken  into  his  pay.  The  venal  were 
gained  by  pretentk  ;  the  objectionst>f  tlie  more  scrupulous  were  answered 
or  ekidea ;  some  feeble  |>rinces  were  dneatened  ana  overawed.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Francis  sujiported*  his  claim  with  equal  ea^mesi, 
and  no  less  confidence  of  its  being  well  founded.  His  emissaries  con- 
tended that  it  was  nowh^  time  to  convince  the  princes  of  the  house  o( 
Austria  that  the  Imperial  crown  was  elective,  and  not  hereditaiy ;  (hat 
other  persons  might  aqHre  to  an  honour  which  their  arrogance  had  accus- 
tomed them  to  regard  as  the  property  of  their  family ;  that  it  required  a 
sovereign  of  mature  ju<%ment.  and  of  approved  abilities,  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government  in  a  countiy  where  such  unknown  opinions  concerning  reli- 
gion had  been  published,  as  had  thiown  the  minds  of  men  Into  an  uncom- 
mon agitation,  which  threatened  the  most  violent  efiects ;  that  a  younff 
prince,  without  experience,  and  who  had  bi^rto  given  no  specimens  ot 
his  senius  for  command,  was  no  fit  match  for  Selim,  a  monarcn  grown  old 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  the  course  of  victoxy ;  whereas  a  king  who  in  his 
early  you^  had  triumi>hed  over  the  valour  and  discipline  ot  the  Swiss, 
till  then  reckoned  invincibly  would  ht  an  antagonist  not  unworthy  the 
conquewff  of  the  East ;  that  me  fire  and  impetuonty  oftfae  French  cavaliy, 
added  to  the  discipline  and  stability  of  the  (German  infantrr,  would  form 
an  army  so  irresistible,  that,  instead  of  waiting  the  approadi  of  the  Otto- 
man forces,  it  might  car^  hostilities  into  t&  heart  of  their  domim'ons : 
that  the  election  of  Charles  would  be  incondstent  widi  the  fundamental 
coQStitutioto,  by  which  the  person  who  holds  the  crown  of  Naples  is  ex- 
ckided  from  asptring^  to  the  Imperial  digni^;  that  his  elevation  to  that 
honour  would  soon  kindle  a  war  m  Italy,  on  account  of  his  pretensions  to 
the  dochy  of  Milan,  the  effects  of  which  could  not  fail  ofreaching  the 
empire,  and  iiiigbt  prove  fatal  to  it.t  But  whf  le  the  French  ambassadors 
enlaiged  upon  mese  and  otiier  topics  of  the  same  kind,  in  all  the  courts  of 
Gennany,  FraDcis,  sensible  of  the  prejudiees  entertained  against  him  as 
a  foreigner,  vnaoquamted  with  the  ueiman  language  or  manners,  endea- 
voured to  Of  ereome  these,  and  to  gain  dw  favour  of  the  princes  by  fair 
mense  giAs^  and  by  infinite  pronuaes.  As  the  expeditious  method  of 
transmitttog  money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  brilie,  by  bills  of 
eidiange,  were  thai  little  known,  Ae  French  ambassadon  traveUed  with 
n  tnin  of  hones  foaded  with  treasure,  an  eqdpage  not  vety  honourable 
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tw  tM  prince  bgr  wIhwi  ttiey  were  employedi  end  vAmfm  k9  tmt  to 
whom  tfiey  were  seat,* 

The  oiher  Euiopean  piincet  could  not  lemain  kidifierent  speotetoiB  of  a 
cootestt  tbe  decieioa  of  which  so  nearlj  a&cted  every  one  of  them* 
Their  common  jnteieet  oug^ht  naturally  to  have  fonned  a  genml  combine- 
tion,  in  order  to  disappoint  both  competitors,  and  to  prevent  either  of  them 
from  obtaining  such  a  pre-oaiineoce  m  power  and  dignily,  as  might  prove 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  the  ideas  with  respect  to  a 
proper  distribution  and  balance  of  power  were  so  lately  introduced  into 
the  system  of  £urG^an  policy,  that  they  were  not  hitherto  objecU  of  suf- 
ficient attention.  The  passions  of  some  piioce8»  the  want  oTfiaresight  in 
otheiSy  and  the  fear  of  giviqg  o&nce  to  the  c^ipdidates»  hindered  such  a 
saletaiy  unbn  of  the  jpowers  of  Europe,  and  rendered'them  either  totally 
n^Qgent  of  the  pubhc  safety,  or  kept  them  from  exerting  tbemselTOS  with 
vkourin  its  behal£ 

The  Swiss  Cantonsb  though  they  dreaded  the  eleration  of  either  of  the 
contending  mooarcbs,  and  mough  they  wished  to  have  seen  some  prince 
whose  dominions  were  less  eztensiye,  and  whose  power  was  more  mode* 
rate,  seated  on  the  Imperial  throne,  were  prompted,  however,  by  their 
hatred  of  the  French  nation,  to  give  an  open  preference  to  the  pretensions  of 
Charley  while  they  used  their  utmost  influence  to  frustrate  those  of  Francis.t 

The  Venetians  easily  discerned,  tlnat  it  was  the  interest  of  their  republic 
to  have  both  tbe  rivals  set  aside ;  but  their  jealousy  of  tbe  house  of  Ai]^a« 
whose  ambition  and  neighbouriiood  had  been  fatal  to  their  grandeur,  would 
not  permit  them  to  act  up  to  their  own  ideas,  and  led  them  hastily  to  give 
tbe  sanction  of  their  approbation  to  the  claim  of  the  French  king. 

It  was  equally  the  mterest,  and  more  in  the  power  of  Henry  VUI.  of 
Eogland,  tp  prevent  either  Francis  or  Charles  nom  acquiring  a  dienity 
which  would  raise  tbem  so  far  above  other  monarchs.  But  though  mnry 
oAen  boasted  that  he  held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  his  hand,  he  had 
neither  tbe  steady  attention,  the  accurate  discernment,  nor  the  dispassionate ' 
temper  which  that  delicate  frinction  required.  On  this  occasion,  it  mor- 
tified his  vanitjT  so  much,  to  think  that  he  had  not  entered  early  into  that 
noble  competition  which  reflected  such  hondUr  upon  the  two  antago* 
nists,  that  be  took  a  resolution  of  sendins^  an  ambassador  into  Gennany,  and 
of  declariiK  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  throne.  The  ambassador, 
though  loaded  with  caresses  by  the  German  princes  and  the  pope's  nuncto, 
infiMnaaed  his  master,  that  be  oould  hope  for  no  success  in  a  claim  which 
he  had  been  so  late  m  preferring.  H«ury,  imputing  his  disappointment  to 
that  circuipstaace  alone,  and  soothed  with  this  ostentatious  daplay  of  his 
own  im]>ortance,  seems  to  have  taken  no  frirther  part  in  tbe  matter,  either 
by  contributing  to  thwart  both  his  rivals,  or  to  promote  one  of  them.} 

Leo  X.,  a  pontiff  no  less  renowned  for  his  political  abilities,  than  for  his 
love  of  the  arts,  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  observed  the  motions 
of  the  two  contending  monarchs  with  a  prudent  attention,  or  who  discovered 
a  proper  solicitude  tor  the  public  safety.  The  imperial  and  paj^al  juris* 
diction  nterfered  in  so  mai^  instances,  the  complamts  of  usurpation  were 
so  numerous  on  both  sides,  and  the  territories  of  the  church  owed  their 
seciaity  so  litde  to  their  own  force,  and  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  the 
powers  around  tbem#  Uiat  nodiing  was  so  fonnidable  to  the  court  of  Rome 
as  an  emperor  wkh  extensive  dommions,  or  of  enterprising  genius.  Leo 
trembled  at  the  prospect  of  bdiolding  the  Imperial  crown  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  kmg  of  Spain  and  of  Naples,  and  the  master  of  the  new  world ; 
nor  was  he  less  afraid  of  seetn^  a  King  of  France,  who  was  the  duke  ot 
lliilan  and  locd  of  Genoa*  exalted  to  mat  dignity.    He  foretold  that  the 
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election  of  either  of  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  indepeodeiioe  of  the  faolf 
see,  to  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  to 
oppose  them  with  any  prospect  of  success,  reauired  address  apd  caution  io 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their  power,  and  their  opportunities  of  takiic 
ieTeng;e.  Leo  was  defectiye  in  neitner.  He  secretly  exhorted  the  Crennan 
princes  to  place  one  of  their  own  number  on  the  imperial  throDej  wbich 
many  of  them  were  capable  <tf  filling  with  honour,  lie  put  them  m  mind 
of  tne  constitution  by  which  the  kjngs  of  Naples  were  tor  erer  excluded 
from  that  dignity.*  He  warmly  exhorted  the  French  king  to  persist  in  his 
claim,  not  from  any  desire  that  he  should  gain  his  end,  but  as  he  foresaw 
that  the  Germans  would  be  more  disposed  to  favour  the  king  of  Spain,  he 
hoped  that  Francis  himself,  when  he  discovered  his  own*chance  ofsaccess 
to  be  desperate^  would  be  stimulated  by  resentment  and  the  spirit  ot 
rivalship,  to  concur  with  all  his  interest  in  raising  some  third  person  to  the 
head  ot  ^'ne  empire ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Trancis  should  niake  an 
unexpected  progpress,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  Charles  would  be  induced 
by  similar  motives  to  act  the  same  part ;  and  thus,  by  a  pi-udent  attentiooy 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  rivals  might  be  so  dexterously  managed,  as 
to  disappoint  both.  But  this  scheme,  the  only  one  which  a  prince  in  Leo*s 
situation  could  adopt,  tlKnigh  concerted  with  great  wisdom,  was  executed 
with  little  discretion.  The  French  atobassMors  in  Germany  fed  their 
master  with  vain  hopes;  the  pope's  nuncio^  bein^  gained  by  tbena,  alto* 
gether  foigot  the  instructions  which  he  had  received ;  and  Francis  per* 
severed  so  long  and  with  such  obstinacy  in  urging  his  own  pretensions,  as 
rendered  all  I^o's  measures  abortive.! 

Such  were  the  hopes  of  the  candidates,  and  the  views  of  the  different 
princes,  when  the  diet  was  opened  according  to  form  at  Frankfort  [June 
17].  The  right  of  choosing  an  emperor  had  long  been  vested  in  seven 
great  princes,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  electors,  the  origin  of  whose 
office,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  poweri,  have  already  beeo 
explained.  These  were  at  that  time,  Albert  ot  Brandenbuigfa,  archoishop 
of  Mentz;  Herman  count  de  Wied,  archbishop  of  Cologne;  Richard  de 
Grieffenklau,  archbishop  of  Triers ;  Lewis,  king  of  Bohemia ;  Lewis,  count 
palatine  of  the  Rhine :  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony ;  and  Joachim  I.  marquis 
of  Brandenbuirh.  Nottvithstanding  the  artful  arguments  produced  by  the 
ambassadors  ot  the  two  kings  in  favour  of  their  respective  masters,  and  io 
ftpite  of  all  their  soKcitationB,  intrwpies„  and  presents,  the  electors  did  not 
lerget  that  maxim  on  whi<^h  ihe  nberty  of  the  German  constitution  was 
thought  to  be  founded.  Among  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body, 
which  is  a  great  republic  coropased  of  states  almost  independent,  the  first 
principle  of  patriotism  is  to  depress  and  limit  the  power  of  the  emperor; 
and  of  this  idea,  so  natural  under  such  a  form  of  government,  a  German 
politician  seldom  loses  sight.  No  prince  of  considerable  power,  or  exten- 
sive  dominions,  had  for  some  ages  been  raised  to  the  Imperial  throne.  To 
this  prudent  precaution  many  of  the  great  families  in  Germany  owed  the 
splendour  and  independence  which  they  had  acquired  durine  that  period. 
To  elect  either  of  the  contending  monarchs,  would  have  oeen  a  gross 
violation  of  that  salutaiy  maxim:  would  have  given  to  the  empire  a  master 
instead  of  a  head ;  and  would  have  reduced  themselves  from  the  rank  of 
being  almost  hb  equals,  to  the  condition  of  bis  subjects. 

Full  of  these  ideas,  all  the  electors  turned  their  eyes  towards  Frederic, 
duke  of  ^  Saxony,  a  prince  of  such  eminent  virtue  and  abilities,  as  to  be 
distingui^ed  by  the  name  of  the  Sage^  and  witii  one  voice  they  oflfered 
him  the  Imperial  crown.  He  was  not  dazzled  with  that  object,  which 
monarchs,  so  far  superior  to  him  in  power,  courted  with  such  easiness ; 
and  after  deliberating  upon  tiie  matter  a  short  time,  he  rejected  it  with  a 
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maffnammitf  and  disinterestedness  no  less  sineiUar  than  admirable 
^Kothing,  he  obsened,  ''could  be  more  impolitic^  than  an  obstbate 
adherence  to  a  maxim  which,  tho(%h  sound  ana  just  in  mai^  cases,  was 
not  applicable  to  all.  In  times  of  tranquillitj  (said  he)  we  wish  for  an 
emperor  who  has  not  power  to  inrade  our  liberties;  times  of  danger 
demand  one  who  is  able  to  secure  our  safety.  The  Tmkish  armi^Hed 
by  a  gallant  and  victorious  monarch,  are  now  assembling.  They  are  ready 
to  ]K>ur  in  upon  €rennany  with  a  violence  unknown  in  former  ages.  New 
conjunctures  call  for  new  expedients.  The  Imperial  sc^tptre  must  be  com 
nakted  to  some  hand  more  powerful  than  mine,  or  that  of  any  other  German 
prince.  We  possess  neither  dominions,  nor  revenues,  nor  authority,  which 
enables  us  to  encounter  such  a  ibnnidable  enemy.  Recourse  mlist  be  had, 
in  this  exigency,  to  one  of  the  rival  monarchs.  Each  of  them  can  briitt 
into  the  field  forces  sufficient  for  our  defence.  But  as  the  king  of  Spain  m 
of  German  extraction;  as  he  is  a  member  and  prince  of  the  empire  by 
the  territories  which  descend  to  him  from  his  grandfather;  as  his  dommions 
stretch  along  that  frontier  which  lies  most  exposed  to  the  enemy;  his  claim 
is  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  that  of  a  sti^nger  to  our  langua^,  to  our 
blood,  and  to  our  countiy ;  and  therefore  I  give  my  vote  to  confer  on  him 
the  Imperial  crown." 

This  opinion,  dictated  by  such  uncommon  generosity,  and  supported  by 
an;uments  so  plausible,  maae  a  deep  impression  on  the  electon.  The  kiqg 
ot  Spain's  ambassadors,  sensible  ot  the  important  service  which  Frederic 
had  done  their  master,  sent  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  the  first 
token  of  that  prince's  gratitude,  ^fiut  he  who  had  greatness  of  mind 
to  refiise  a  crown,  disdained  to  receive  a  bribe ;  and,  upon  tlieir  entreating 
that  at  least  he  would  permit  them  to  distribute  part  of  that  sum  among 
his  attendants,  he  replied,  That  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  accepting 
what  should  be  offered,  but  whoever  took  a  single  florin  should  be  dis- 
missed next  morning  from  his  service.* 

No  prince  in  Germany  could  now  aspire  to  a  dmity,  which  Frederic 
had  declined,  for  reasons  applicable  to  them  all.  It  remained  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  two  great  competitor.  But  besides  the  prejudice  in 
Charles's  favour  arising  from  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  situation  of^his  German 
dominions,  he  owed  not  a  little  to  the  abilities  of  the  cardujal  de  Guik, 
and  the  zeal  of  Erard  de  la  Mark,  bishop  of  Liege,  two  of  his  ambassadon^ 
who  had  conducted  their  negotiations  with  more  prudence  and  address  than 
those  intrusted  by  the  French  king^.  The  former,  who  had  IcMig  been  the 
minister  and  favourite  of  Maximilian,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
managing  the  Germans ;  and  the  latter,  havir^  been  disappointed  of  a  car- 
dinal^ mt  by  Francis,  employed  all  the  miuicious^  ingenuity  with  which 
the  deshe  of  revenge  inspires  an  ambitious  mind,  in  thwarting^  the  measures  of 
that  monarch.  The  Spanish  party  among  the  electoni  daily  gained  ground ; 
and  even  the  pope's  nuncio,  being  convinced  that  it  was  vain  to  make  any 
further  opposition,  endeavoured  to  acquire  some  merit' with  the  future 
emperor,  by  offering  voluntarily,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  a  dispensation 
to  hold  the  Impeiiiu  crown  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Naples.) 

*  p.  Dmitaci,  an  Ufltonaa  of  coiMLderable  name,  weins  toeaB  in  qumUod  th»  trutti  sf  ttdvaooonnt 
of  Trederie*!  bebavkmr  hi  reAuIng  the  Imperial  crown,  becauae  U  ia  not  menllooed  by  Georgtao 
fteUavatn  hia  Hlalonr  of  Uw  BlecUon  and  Corooatioo  orChailea  Y.  Um.  M.  n.  63.  But  no  great 
•CreatoafltttoJbelaidooaiiaminioain  a  niperficla]  author,  wboae  tfeadae,  tMfli  dlgnttad  wttb 
the  name  of  HlMory,  eontalna  only  each  an  account  of  the  ceiemonial  of  Charlea*a  electtoQ,  a«  ia 
uaaally  pablfaHed  in  Germany  oo  lilce  occarioaa.  8card.  Rer.  Oenn.  Script.  ▼.  U.  pk  1.  The  teil^ 
moDj  or  .Eramna,  Ub.  13.  epiat  4k  wnA  that  of  Sleiden,  p.  18L  are  eipreei.  Seckeodoif,  hi  hia 
ComaimMariaa  Htofeorlcoa  et  ipoiomticua  de  Lotfaeraniano;.  p.  ISl.  haa  examined  tUa  fhet  with  hia 
neaal  fadoady,  and  has  eacaMUMdItB  truth  by  the  moat  nndonbced  ey  idence.  Tq  theae  tcaHmoaiea 
which  he  haecoUeoied,  I  may  add  the  dedatre  one  of  Cardinal  Ci^Jecan,  the  pope*a  tegiie  at  Frank. 
Ibrc,  hi  hk  letteTfJoly  5th,  ISVi,  Epialzea  an  Prtaoea,  itc  wcneiBea  par  KuBceDI,  tradolela  par 
Betfbraat.    Par.  ISTS.  p.  SO. 
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On  the  twentT'^iglith  day  of  Juney  fire  momtka  and  ten  days  after  tiie 
death  of 'Mazimiliany  this  important  contest,  which  had  held  aU  Europe  in 
suspeoKi  was  decided.  Sk  of  the  electors  had  already  declared  far  tbe 
kkig  of  Spain ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Trien.  the  only  fiim  adherent  to 
the  French  interest,  hmys  at  last  joined  bis  brethren,  Charies  was, 
by  the  unanimons  voice  oTthe  electoial  ool]^;e,  raised  to  the  Imperial 
throne.* 

But  thoi^  1h»  electors  consented,  from  Tarioos  motives,  to  promote 
Charies  to  thai  hi^  station,  they  discovered,  at  the  same  tune,  gieat 
jealousy  of  his  extraordinary  power,  and  endeavoured,  with  the  utmogt 
solicitude,  to  i«ovide  against  his  encroaching  on  the  privilegesof  the  Ger- 
manic body.  It  had  loiu^  been  the  custom  to  demand  of  evei]^  new  em- 
peror a  confinnation  of  these  privileges,  and  to  require  a  promise  that  he 
would  never  violate  them  in  any  inrtance.  Whue  princes,  who  were 
formidable  neither  firom  extent  m  territory,  nor  of  genhis,  posressed  the 
Imperial  dirone,  a  general  and  veri>al  engagement  to  this  punose  was 
deemed  sufficient,  out  under  an  en^ror  so  powerful  as  Cnanes,  odier 
precautions  seemed  necessary.  A  CkyntuUxtum  or  claim  of  right  was 
formed,  in  which  tiie  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  electors,  of  the 

Srinces  of  the  empire,  of  the  cities,  and  of  ereij  odier  member  of  the 
fermanic  bodv,  are  enumerated.  This  capitiilation  was  hnmediateiy 
siened  by  Chanes^s  ambassadorB  in  the  name  of  their  master,  and  he  him- 
self, at  his  coronation,  confiraied  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  Since 
that  period,  the  electon  have  continued  to  prescribe  the  same  oonditioiis 
to  isdl  his  successois ;  and  the  capitulation  or  mutual  contract  between  die 
em^ror  and  hb  subjects,  is  considered  in  Gomany  as  a  strong  barrier 
agaunst  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  power,.a]id  as  the  great  doaiter  of 
their  liberties,  to  which  they  often  appeal.t 

The  important  intelligence  of  this  election  was  conveyed  in  nine  ds^ 
from^  Frankfort  to  Barcelona,  where  Charles  was  still  detained  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Catalonian  Cortes,  which  had  not  hitherto  brought  to  an 
issue  any  oi  the  affiiiiS  which  came  before  it  He  received  the  account 
with  th%  joy  natural  to  a  young  and  aspiring  mind,  on  an  accession  <^ 

E>wer  and  dignity  which  raised  him  so  £atr  above  the  other  princes  of 
tirope.  Then  it  was  tiiat  those  vast  prospects,  which  allured  him 
duriiv  his  whole  administration,  began  to  open,  and  from  diis  era  we  may 
date  the  formation,  and  are  able  to  trace  the  gradual  jprogresB,  of  a  {nrand 
system  of  enterprising  ambition,  which  renden  the  history  of  his  reign  so 
worthy  of  attention.   ' 

A  trivial  cireumstance  first  discovered  the  efiects  of  diis  mat  elevation 
upon  the  mind  of  Charies.  In  all  the  public  writs  which  be  now  issued 
as  kii^  of  Spain,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Maje^^  and  requbed  it  from  his 
subjects  as  a  mark  of  then*  respect.  Before  that  tune,  all  the  monarchs  of 
£urope  were  satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  Highne$s  or  Grace;  but  the 
vanity  of  other  courts  soon  led  them  to  imitate  the  example  oT  the  Spanish. 
The  epithet  of  Majesty  is  no  lonser  a  marie'  of  pre«eminence;  The 
most  inconsiderable  monarchs  in  Europe  enjoy  it,  and  the  arroganoe  of 
tliegreater  potentates  has  invented  no  higher  denomination  j 

loe  Si)aniards  were  far  from  viewing  the  proipotion  of  their  king  to 
the  ImpNerial  throne  with  the  same  satb&tion  which  he  himself  felt  To 
be  deprived  of  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the 
government  of  a  viceroy  and  his  council,  a  species  of  administration  often 
oppressive,  and  always  disagreeable,  were  the  immediate  and  necessary 
consequences  of  this  new  dignity.    To  see  the  blood  of  their  oountTmen 
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died  ID  qittrreb  wherein  the  nation  had  do  concein;  to  behaM  its  treesmef 
wasted  n  mportiDg  the  spleodour  of  a  foreign  title ;  to  be  plunged  id 
tbe  chaos  of  Italian  am  German  politics,  were  elfects  oi  Ai^  event  almost 
as  unaToidahle.  From  all  these  conriderBtioDBy  they  copchided,  that 
DOlhing  could  hare  happened  more  peifaicious  to  the  Spaniih  nation;  and 
the  foitHiide  and  pablic  spirit  of  their  anceston,  who,  in  the  Ccvtes  of 
Castile,  prohibited  Alphonso  the  Wue  fiom  leaving  the  kiDp^dom,  in  order 
to  leoeire  the  Imperial  gvowd,  were  oAen  mentioned  with  the  behest 
praise,  and  pronoonced  to  be  extremely  worthy  of  imitatioii  at  this 
jancture.* 

But  Charles,  without  reeardin^  the  sentiments  or  mormiin  of  fan  Spanidi 
subject^  accepted  of  the  imperial  digiuty,  wbich  tbe  count  paktine,  at  the 
bead  of  a  sotenn  embassjr,  ollered  him  In  the  name  of  tbe  eleetois  [Novem- 
ber]:  and  decbred  his  mtention  of  setting  Out  soon  ferGeittMuiy  in  older 
to  take  possession  of  it.  Thb  was  the  more  necessary,  because,  according 
to  tbe  wnns  of  the  Gorman  constitution,  he  could  not,  betoe  tbe  ceiemooy 
of  a  public  coronation^  exercise  any  act  of  jurisdiction  or  aotfiority.t 

TbefT  oertam  knowledge  of  this  resolution  augmented  so  much  the  dis- 
gust of  the  Spaniaids,  that  a  sullen  and  refractoiy  spirit  prevailed  amonCt 
pefsons  of  aU  nodes.  The  pope  having  granted  the  king  tbe  tenths  of  afl 
ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Uastile,  to  a^ist  him  in  canring  on  war  with 
greater  vigow  against  the  Turics,  a  coiwocation  c^  tbe  cieigy  unanimously 
reibsed  to  levy  mat  sum,  uixn  pretence  that  it  oo^t  never  to  be  exacted 
but  at  those  times  when  Christendom  was  actually  mvaded  b}r  the  Infidels ; 
and  tfaocKh  Leo,  in  order  to  support  his  authority,  laid  the  kingdom  under 
an  intermct,  so  little  regard  was  paid  to  a  censure  which  was  unirersally 
deemed  unjust,  that  Charles  himself  applied  to  have  it  taken  off.  'Thus 
the  SpanisD  cleigy,  besides  their  merit  m  opposnig  tbe  usurpations  of  tbe 
poi)e,  and  disregaiding  the  influence  of  the  crown,  gained  me  exemption 
which  tfaey  had  claimed.^ 

The  commotiooB  which  aroSe  in  tibe  kinKdoorof  Yalencia,  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon,  were  more  formidable,  and  produced  more  daih 
gerous  and  lasting  e&cts.  A  seditious  monk  havu^,  by  his  sOTmons, 
excited  tbe  citizens  of  Valencia,  tbe  capital  city,  to  take  aims,  and  to  punish 
certain  criminals  in  a  tumultuaiy  manner,  the  people,  pleased  with  this 
exercise  of  power,  and  with  such  a  discovery  of  tneir  own  importance, 
not  only  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  formed  themselves  into  troops 
and  companies,  tint  they  mi^t  be  regularly  trained  to  martial  exercises. 
To  obtam  some  security  against  the  oppression  of  the  grandees  was  the 
motive  of  this  aasodation,  and  proved  a  powerful  hood  of  union ;  for  as 
the  aristocratical  privflMpes  ana  independence  were  more  complete  in 
Valencia  than  in  any  other  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  the  nobles,  being 
scarcely  accountable  for  tbenr  conduct  ta  any  superior,  treated  ihe  people 
not  only  as  vassals,  but  as  slaves.  They  were  alarmed,  however,  at  the 
progress  of  this  unexpected  insurrection,  as  it  might  encourage  the  people 
to  attempt  sbakii^  off  the  yoke  altogether;  but  as  they  could  not  repress 
them  without  takm^^  arms,  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  desire  his  permission  to  attadc  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  people  made  choice  of  deputies  to  represent  their  jgrievances,  and  to 
implore  the  protection  of  their  sovereign.  Happily  ror  the  latter,  they 
arrived  at  court  when  Charles  was  exasperated  to  a  high  degree  against 
the  nobility.  As  he  was  eager  to  visit  Germany,  where  bis  presence  be- 
came every  day  more  necessary,  and  as  his  Flemish  courtiers  were  stiO 
more  iinpatient  to  return  into  theur  native  country,  that  they  might  cany 
thither  tbs  spoils  which  they  had  amassed  m  Castile,  it  was  uapossibks  m 
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kkn  to  hold  the  Cortes  of  VaJencia  in  penoa  He  had  ibr  that  reason 
empowered  the  Canlinal  Adrian  to  represent  him  in  that  assembler,  and 
in  his  name  to  receive  their  oath  of  alleg;iance,  to  Confipn  their  privileges 
with  tibe  usual  scilennities,  and  to  demand  of  them  a  free  ph.  But  Bie 
Valeocian  noblea^  who  considered  this  measure  as  an  indignilT  to  their 
country,  which  was  no  less  entitled,  than  his  other  kingdoms,  to  the  honour 
of  their  soYereign's  presence,  declared,  that  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  constitution  tner  could  neither  acknowledge  as  king  a  penon  who  was 
absent,  nor  grant  him  any  subsidy ;  and  to  this  declaration  they  adhered 
with  a  haughty  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Charles,  piqued  by  their  be- 
hftviour,  decided  in  favour  of  the  people,  and  rashly  authorized  tbem  to 
continue  in  arms.  The  deputies  returned  in  triumph,  and  were  reoeired 
by  their  felk>w-citizens  as  toe  deliverers  of  their  country.  The  iDSolence 
of  the  multitude  increasing  with  their  success,  they  expelled  all  the  nobles 
out  of  the  city,  committed  the  go?emment  to  magistrates  of  their  own 
electk>n,  and  entered  uto  an  association  distinguiuied  by  the  name  of 
Germcmada  or  Broiherhood^  which  proyed  the  source  not  only  of  the 
wildest  disoiders,  but  of  the  most  fatal  calamities  in  that  kmedom.*  . 

Meanwhile,  the  kii^oro  of  Castile  was  agitated  with  no  less  yiolcnce. 
No  sooner  was  the  emperor's  intention  to  leaye  Spain  made  known,  than 
several  cities  of  the  first  rank  resolved  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  to 
crave  redress  once  more  of  those  erievances  which  they  had  fonneiiy  laid 
before  him.  Charles  artfully  avoided  admittin|^  thenr  deputies  to  audience ; 
and  as  he  saw  fix>m  this  circumstance  how  difficult  it  would  be,  at  this 
juncture,  to  restrain  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  greater  cities,  he  summoned 
the  Cortes  of  Castile  to  meet  at  ComposteUa,  a  town  in  Galicia.  His 
only  reason  for  calling  diat  assembly,  was  the  hope  of  obtainiqg  another 
donative ;  for  as  his  treasury  had  been  exhausted  in  the  same  proportioo 
that  the  riches  of  hb  ministers  increased,  he  could  not,  without  some 
additional  aid,  appear  in  Germany  with  splendour  suited  to  the  Imperial 
diraity.  To  appoint  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  so  remote  a  proyince, 
BDd  to  demand  a  new  subsidy  Before  the  time  for  paying  the  former  was 
expired,  were  innovations  ol'^a  most  dangerous  tendency ;  snd  amon^  a 
people  not  only  jealous  of  their  liberties,  but  accustomed  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  sovereigns  with  a  very  frugal  hand,  excited  an  uniyersal 
alarm.  The  magis^tes  of  Toledo  remonstrated  against  both  these 
measures  in  a  very  high  tone :  the  inhabitants  of  Valladolid,  who  expected 
that  the  Cortes  should  have  oeen  held  in  that  city,  were  so  enrafi;ed«  Ihat 
they  took  anns  in  a  tumultuaiy  manner  j  and  if  Charles,  with  his  foreign 
counsellors,  had  not  fortunately  made  their  escape  during  a  violent  tempest, 
they  would  have  massacred  all  the  Flemings,  and  have  prevented  him 
from  continuing  hb  journey  towards  ComposteUa. 

Every  city  threugh  which  he  passed,  petitioned  against  holding  a  Ccntes 
in  Galicia,  a  point  with  n^^rd  to  which  Charies  was  inflexible.  But 
though  the  utmost  influence  had  been  exerted  by  the  ministers,  in  order  to 

Srocure  a  choice  of  representatives  favourable  to  their  designs,  such  was 
le  temper  of  the  nation,  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  assembly  [April  l], 
there  appeared  among  many  of  the  members  \inusual  symptoms  of^iil-bu* 
mour,  which  threatened  a  fierce  opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  the 
court  No  representatives  were  sent  by  Toledo ;  for  the  lot,  according'  to 
which,  by  ancient  custom,  the  election  was  determined  in  that  city,  having* 
fallen  upon  two  persons  devoted  to  the  Flemish  ministers,  their  fellow- 
Citizens  refused  to  grant  tbem  a  commission  in  the  usual  form,  and  in  their 
stead  made  choice  of  two  deputies,  whom  they  empowered  to  repair  to 
ComposteUa,  and  to  protest  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  Cortes  assembled 
there.  The  representatives  of  Salamanca  refused  to  take  the  onial  oath 
f 
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of  fideliW'y  unless  Charles  coosented  to  chaQKe  (be  place  of  meetinr* 
TKoae  of  Toro,  Madrid, 'Cordova,  and  seTcraJ  other  places,  declarbd  tSe 
demand  of  another  donative  to  be  unprecedented,  unconstitutional,  and  UD- 
necessaiy.  All  the  arts,  however.  whSch  influence  popular  assemblicfli 
bribes,  promises,  threats,  and  even  n>rce,  were  employea,  in  order  to  eain 
memben.  The  nobles,  soothed  by  the  respectful  assiduity  with  which 
Chievres  and  the  other  Flemings  paid  court  to  them,  or  insti^ted  by  a 
mean  jealousy  of  that  spirit  of  independence  which  thc^  saw  rising  among 
the  commons^  openly  lavoured  the  pretensions  of  the  couit,  or  at  the 
utmost  did  not  oppose  them,  and  at  laisL  in  contempt  not  onljr  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  nation,  but  of  the  ancient  mrms  of  th^  constitution^  a  majority 
▼oted  to  grant  the  donative  for  which  the  emperor  had  appli^*  Toge- 
ther wim  this  grant,  the  Cortes  laid  before  Charies  a  reprearntatkm  of 
those  grievances  whereof  his  people  complained,  and  in  thevname  craved 
redress ;  but  he,  having  obtained  from  them  all  he  could  expect,  paid  no 
attention  to  this  ill-timed  petition,  which  it  was  no  loQger  dangerous  to 
disregard.'^ 

Aa  nothing  now  retarded  his  embaikati<Hi«  he  disclosed  his  intention 
with  regard  to  the  regency  of  Castile  during  nis  absence,  which  he  had 
hitherto  kept  secret,  and  nominated  cardinal  Adrian  to  that  office.  The 
vicerayalty  of  Aragoo  he  conferred  on  Don  John  de  Lanuza :  that  of  Va 
Jencia  on  Uon  Die^  de  Mendoza  Conda  de  Melito.  The  cndce  of  the 
two  latter  was  univemlly  acceptable ;  but  the  advancement  of  Adrian, 
tbom[h  the  only  Fleming  who  had  preserved  any  reputation  amoog  the 
Spamards,  animated  the  Castilians  with  new  hatred  against  foreigners ; 
and  even  the  nobles,  who  had  so  tamely  suffered  Other  inroads  upon  the 
constitution,  felt  the  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order  by  his  promotion, 
and  remonstrated  against  it  as  illegal.  But  Charles's  desire  of  visiting 
Germanyr  as  well  as  the  impatience  of  his  ministers  to  leave  Spain,  were 
now  so  much  increased,  that  without  attending  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Cas- 
tilians. OP  even  taking  time  to  provide  air^  remedy  against  an  insurrection 
in  Toledo,  which  at  that  time  threatened,  and  afterwards  produced,  roost 
formidable  effects,  he  sailed  from  Coniana  on  the  22d  of  May :  and  l^ 
setting  out  so  abiuptlT  in  quest  of  a  new  crown^  he  endan^^iea  a  mont 
important  one  of  whicn  he  was  already  in  possession.^ 


BOOK  ii. 

Maitt  concurring-  circumstances  not  only  caUed  Charles's  tftonghts  to* 
wards  the  a£feirs  of  Oeimany,  but  rendered  bis  presence  in  that  couotijr 
necessary.  The  electors  grew  impatient  of  so  long  an  interregnum :  his 
hereditary  dominions  were  disturbed  by  intestine  commotions ;  ami  the 
new  opinions  concerning  religion  made  such  rapid  progress  as  required 
the  most  serious  consideration.  But  above  all,  the  motions  of  the  French 
king  drew  his  attention,  and  convinced  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
measures  for  his  own  defence  with  no  less  speed  than  vigour. 

When  Charies  and  Francis  entered  the  Ibts  as  candidates  for  the  Impe* 
rial  dienity,  they  conducted  their  rivalship  with  many  professions  of  regard 
iar  eadi  other,  and  with  repeated  declarations  that  they  would  net  auSn 
any  tincture  of  enmity  to  mingle  itself  with  this  honourable  emulatkxL 
**We  both  court  the  same  mis^esSy"  said  Francis,  with  liis  usual  vivadty: 
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*e&cli  otffibt  to  urge  his  suit  with  all  the  address  of  which  he  is  master; 
tile  most  lOTtuiiate  will  preyail,  and  the  other  must  rest  contented/**  Bat 
though  two  joung^  and  higfa^pirited  princes,  and  each  of  them  anhnated 
with  the  hope  otsuccess^  miAi  he  capable  of  forming;  sach  a  generoos 
resolution,  it  was  soon  foundf  that  they  promised  upon  a  moderation  too 
refined  and  disinterested  for  human  nature.  The  preferrace  giren  to 
Charles  in  the  s^ht  of  all  Europe  mortified  Francis  extremely,  andlnspirerd 
him  with  all  the  passions  natmal  to  disappointed  ambition.  To  this  was 
owing  the  personal  jealousy  and  riyalship  which  subsisted  between  the 
two  monarcfas  during  their  whole  reign;  and  the  rancour  of  these,  aug'* 
mented  by  a  peal  opposition  of  interest,  which  gare  rise  to  manr  unavoid- 
able causes  of  discord,  involved  them  in  almost  perpetual  nostilities. 
Charles  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  principal  article  in  the  treaty  of  Noyoci^ 
by  refusing  oftener  than  once  to  do  justice  to  John  d'Albre^  the  excluded 
monarch  c»  Navarre,  whom  Francis  was  bound  in  honour,  and  prompted 
by  interest,  to  restore  to  his  throne.  The  French  king  had  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Naples,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  deprived  his  predeoesson 
by  a  most  unjustifiable  breach  of  faith.  The  emperor  might  reclaim  the 
duchy  of  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which  Francis  had  seized,  and 
•till  kept  in  possession,  without  having  received  investiture  of  it  firom  the 
emperor.  Charles  considered  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  as  the  patrimonial 
domain  of  his  ancestors,  wrested  from  them  by  the  unjust  policy  of  Louis 
XL,  and  observed  with  the  greatest  iealousr  the  strict  connections  which 
Francis  had  formed  with  the  duke  ol  Queldres,  the  hereditaiy  enemy  of 
his  family. 

When  the  sources  of  discord  were  so  many  and  various,  peace  ocmld 
be  of  no  long  continuance,  even  betwl^en  princes  the  most  exempt  from  am- 
bition or  emulatioii.  But  as  the  shock  between  two  such  mighty  antagonists 
could  not  fail  of  being  extremely  violent,  they  both  discovered  no  small 
solicitude  about  its  consequences,  and  took  time  not  only  to  collect  and  to 
ponder  their  own  strength,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  their  adversaryy 
but  to  secure  the  firien(&hip  or  assistance  of  the  other  European  poweis. 

The  pope  had  equal  reason  to  dread  the  two  rivals,  and  saw  that  he 
who  prevailed  would  become  absolute  master.  If  it  had  been  in  ha 
power  to  engage  them  in  hostilities,  without  rendering  Lombardr  the  the« 
atre  of  war,  nothing  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  him,  tnan  to  see 
them  waste  each  other's  strength  in  endless  ouarrels.  But  this  was  im- 
possible. Leo  foresaw,  that  on  the  first  rupture  oetween  the  two  monarchs, 
the  armies  of  France  aiid  Spain  would  take  the  field  in  the  Milanese ;  and 
while  the  scene  of  their  operations  was  so  near,  and  the  subject  for  which 
they  contended  so  interesting  to  him,  he  could  not  long  remain  neuter. 
He  was  oblie^ed,  therefore,  to  adapt  his  plan  of  conduct  to  his  political 
situatioD.  He  courted  ana  soothed  the  emperor  and  kinff  of  Franoe  with 
equal  indus^  and  address.  Thouch  warmly  solicited  l>y  each  of  them 
to  espouse  his  cause,  he  assumed  all  me  appearances  of  entire  impartiality^ 
and  attempted  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments  under  that  profouna  dissimu* 
iation  which  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  most  of  the  Italian  politicians 
in  that  ajpe. 

The  views  and  interests  of  the  Venetians  were  not  different  fipom  those 
of  the  pope ;  nor  were  they  less  solicitous  to  prevent  Italy  firom  becoming 
the  seat  of  war,  and  their  own  republic  fipom  being  involved  in  tbs  quar- 
rel. But  through  all  Leo's  artifices,  and  notwithstanding:  his  high  pretech 
sions  to  a  perfect  neutrality,  it  was  visible  that  he  leanea  towards  toe  em* 
peror,  fiiom  whom  he  had  both  more  to  fear  and  more  to  hope  than  fkmi 
Francis ;  and  it  was  equally  manifest,  that  if  it  became  necessaiy  to  take 
a  side^  the  Venetians  would,  firom  motives  of  the  same  natuKi  declare  for 
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the  kSiK  of  Fmnce.  No  considenble  assistaoeey  howeTer*  was  to  be 
espectea  from  tbe  Italian  states,  who  were  jealous  to  an  extieine  degree 
of  the  Transalpiiie  powen,  and^  careful  to  preserve  the  balance  even 
between  theniy  unless  when  they  were  seduced  to  violate  this  faTourite 
maxim  of  their  policgri  by  the  certain  prospect  of  some  great  advantage  to 
themselves* 

But  the  chfef  attention  both  of  Charles  and  of  Francis  was  employed 
in  order  to  gain  tbe  iuiir  of  England,  from  whom  each  of  them  expected 
assistance  more  eifi)ctual»  and  anbrded  with  less  political  caution,  ^eniy 
VIIL  had  ascended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  the  year  1609,  with  sucn 
ciicumstanbes  of  advantage  as  promised  a  reiffn  of  aistinguished  felicity 
and  splendour*  The  union  In  nis  person  of  ttie  two  ccntending  titles  oi 
Yoik  and  Lancaster ;  the  alacrity  and  emulation  vrith  which  bom  factions 
obeyed  his  oommandsy  not  only  enabled  him  to  exert  a  degree  of  vigour 
and  authority  in  his  domestic  gnvettiment  which  none  of  his  predecessors 
could  have  safely  assumed ;  out  permitted  him  to  take  a  share  m  the 
z&un  of  the  continent,  from  which  tfa^  attention  of  the  Erglish  had  long 
been  diverted  by  their  unhappy  intestine  divisions.  The  great  sums  ol 
money  which  his  lather  had  amassed,  rendered  him  the  most  wealthy 
prince  in  Europe.  The  peace  which  had  subsisted  under  the  cautious 
administration  of  that  monarch,  had  been  of  sufficient  length  to  recruit  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  after  the  desolation  of  the  civil  wars,  but  not 
80  long  as  to  enervate  its  spirit ;  and  the  English,  ashamed  of  having  ren- 
dered their  own  country  so  long  a  scene  •oTdiscord  and  bloodshed,  were 
eager  to  display  their  valour  in  some  foreign  war,  and  to  revive  the  memoiy 
of  the  vietones  gained  on  the  continent  by  their  ancestors.    Hemy's  own 


age  formed  a  chief  part 
persons  of  noble  birth,  and  inspired  them  with  an  earhf  love  of  war,  he 
longed  to  engage  in  action,  ana  to  signalize  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by 
some  remariuElMa  exploit  An  opportunitv  soon  presented  itself;  and  the 
vicUny  at  Ouin^ate  [1513],  to^tner  witn  the  successful  sieges  of  Teroii- 
enne  and  Toumay,  though  of  kttle  utility  to  England,  reflected  g^at  lustre 
on  its  monarch,  and  coofinned  the  idea  which  fore^n  princes  entertained 
of  his  power  and  consequence.  So  many  concurrfag  causes,  added  to  the 
happ^  situation  of  his  own  dominions,  which  secured  them  from  foreign 
invasion ;  and  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  his  being  in  possession  ol 
Calais^  which  served  not  only  as  a  key  to  France,  but  opened  an  easy  pas- 
sage into  the  Netherlands,  rendered  the  king  of  England  the  naturalguar* 
dian  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  arbiter  between  the  emperor  and 
French  monarch.  Heniy  himself  was  sensible  of  this  singular  advantage, 
and  convinced,  that,  in  order  to  preseiVe  the  balance  even,  it  was  his  office 
to  prevent  either  of  the  rivals  from  acquiring  such  superiority  of  power  as 
might  be  fatal  to  the  other,  or  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Christendom.  But 
he  was  destitute  of  the  penetration,  and  still  more  of  the  temper,  which 
such  a  delicate  function  requued.  Influenced  by  caprice^by  vanity,  by 
resentment,  by  affection,  he  was  incapable  of  rorming  any  regular  and 
extensive  system  o^  policy,  or  of  adhering  to  it*  with  steadiness.  His  rnea* 
nires  seldom  resultea  from  attention  to  the  general  welfare,  or  from  a  deli- 
berate regard  to  his  own  interest,  but  were  dictated  by  passions  which 
rendered  nim  blind  to  both,  and  prevented  his  gaining  that  ascendant  in 
the  sibin  of  Europe,  or  from  reaping  such  advantages  to  himself,  as  a 
prince  of  greater  art,  though  with  mferior  talents,  might  have  easUy 
lecured. 

All  the  impolitio  steps  in  Henry's  administration  must  not,  howeter,  be 
imputed  to  defects  in  his  own  character ;  many  of  them  were  owiqg  to  the 
violent  passibns  and  iusatiable  an^itioDof  his  prime  minister  and  favourite^ 
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cardinal  IVolsej.  This  maja,  fixnn  one  of  the  bwest  ranks  In  life,  Ind 
risen  to  a  heigbt  of  power  and  dignity,  to  which  no  £ngiish  subiect  em 
arri?ed ;  and  governed  the  haug[h^9  presumptuousy  and  untractaole  spiril 
of  Henry  with  absolute  authority.  Great  talents,  and  of  Tery  dififeicmt 
kinds,  fitted  biiv  for  the  two  opposite  stations  of  minister  and  of  farourite. 
His  profound  judgpnent,  his  unwearied  industry,  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  his  extensive  knowledge  oi  the  yiewp-and 
interests  of  ibieign  courts,  qualified  him  for  that  uncontrolled  directioD  of 
afi&irs  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  The  elegance  of  his  manuers,  the 
gayetjT  of  his  conversation,  his  insinuating  address,  his  love  of  magnificence, 
and  his  proficiency  in  those  parts  of  literature  of  which  Henir  was  food, 
gained  bun  the  a£»ctk»  and  confidence  of  tbe  youqe  monarcL  Wobey 
was  far  from  engploying  this  vast  and  almost  royal  powen  to  promote 
either  the  tnie  interest  of  the  nation,  or  the  real  grandeur  of  hia  master. 
Rapacious  at  the  same  time,  and  profuse,  he  was  ksatiable  in  desiripg 
wealth.  Of  boundless  ambition,  he  aspired  after  new  honours  with  an 
eagerness  unabated  by  his  fonner  success;  and  being  rendered  presump- 
tuous by  fafs  uncommon  elevation,  as  well  as  by  the  ascendant  which  be 
had  gamed  over  a  prince,  who  scarcely  brooked  advice  from  any  other 
person,  he  discovered  in  bis  whole  demeanour  the  most  overnearing 
liaug[htines8  and  pride.  To  these  passions  he  himself  sacrificed  eveiy 
consideration ;  and  whoever  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  favourer  that  of  his 
master,  found  it  necessary  to  soothe  and  to  gratify  them. 

As  aill  the  states  of  Europe  sought  Henry's  friendship  at  that  time,  all 
courted  his  minister  with  incredible  attention  and  obsequiousness,  and 
strove  by  presents,  by  promises,  or  by  flattery,  to  work  upon  his  avarice. 
his  ambition,  or  his  pnde.*  Francis  had,  m  the  year  1518,  employed 
Bonnivet,  admiral  of  France,  one  of  his  most  accomplished  and  artful 
courtiers,  to  gain  this  ba^ightjr  prelate.  He  himself  bestowed  on  him  eveij 
mark  of  respect  and  confidence.  He  consulted  him  with  regard  to  his 
most  important  affairs,  and  received  his  responses  with  implicit  deference. 
By  these  arts,  to(|[ether  with  the  grant  of  a  lar^  pension,  Francis  attached 
the  cardinal  to  his  interest,  who  persuaded  his  master  to  surrender  Toor- 
na  J  to  France,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  dau^ter  the 
pnneess  Maty  and  the  dauphin,  and  to  consent  to  a  personal  uterview 
with  the  French  king.t  From  that  time,  the  most  familiar  intercourse 
subsisted  between  the  two  courts;  Francis,  sensible  of  the  great  value  of 
Wolsey's  friendship,  laboured  to  secure  the  continuance  of  it  by  every 
possible  expression  of  regard,  bestowing  on  him,  in  all  his  letters,  m 
honourable  appellations  of  Father,  Tutor,  and  Governor. 

Charles  observed  the  progress  of  this  union  with  the  utmost  jealousy 
and  concern.  His  near  afiBmty  to  the  king  of  Epgluid  gave  him  some 
title  to  his  friendship ;  and  soon  after  nis  accession  to  the  tmone  of  Castilct 
he  attempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Wolsey,  by  settling  on  him  a  pen- 
sion of  three  thousand  livres.  His  chief  solicitude  at  present  was  to  pre- 
vent the  intended  interview  with  Francis,  the  effects  of  which  uikxi  two 
young  princes,  whose  hearts  were  no  less  susceptible  of  fnendsbip,  than 
their  manners  were  capable  of  inspiring  it,  he  extremely  dreaded.  But 
after  many  delays,  occasioned  by  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  cere« 
monial,  and  by  the  anxious  precautions  of  both  courts  for  the  safety  of 
tlieir  respective  aovereim,  tne  time  and  place  of  meednjg  were  at  last 
fixed.  Messengers  had  oeen  sent  to  different  couorts,  inviting  all  comers, 
who  were  gentlemen,  to  enter  the  lists  at  tilt  and  tournament,  against  tbe 
two  monarchs  and  toeir  knights.  Both  Francis  and  Hemr  foved  the 
splendour  of  these  spectacles  too  wfU,  and  were  too  much  delighted  with 
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Ibe  gracefid  figure  which  they  made  on  such  occasioi»9  to  forego  the  pi 
sore  or  gloiT  which  they  expected  firom  such  a  sin^fular  imd  bri&iant 
assembly.  Nor  was  the  cardmal  less  fond  of  dinlaying  his  own  mag* 
nificence  in  the  presence  of  two  courts,  and  of  aiscoverine  to  the  two 
Datioos  the  extent  of  h»  influence  over  both  their  monan^s.  Charles, 
finding  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  interview,  endeavoured  to  disappoint 
its  efiects,  and  to  pre-occupy  the  favour  of  tb^  English  monarch  suja  his 
minister  by  an  act  of  complaisance  still  nwie  flattering  and  more  un- 
common^ Having  sailed  from  Corunna,  as  nas  already  ueen  related,  he 
steered  his  course  directly  towards  England,  and  relying  wholly  on  Heniy^ 
generosity  for  his  own  safety,  landed  at  Dover  [Mdj  26th].  This  unex- 
pected visit  Forprised  the  nation.  Wolse]^,  however,  was  well  acquaij^ted 
with  the  eiifpeior*s  intention.  A  negotiation,  unknovm  to  the  historians  of 
that  age,  had  been  cairied  on  between  him  and  the  court  of  Spain ;  this 
visit  had  been  conpetled ;  and  Charles  granted  the  cardinal  whom  he  calls 
his  moii  dear  friend^  an  additional  pension  of  seven  thousand  ducats.* 
Henry,  who  was  then  at  Canterbuiy,  in  his  way  to  France,  immediately 
despatched  Wolsey  to  Dover,  in  order  to  welcome  the  emperor;  and  being 
h^hly  i>lea8ed  wito  an  event  so  soothing  to  his  vani^,  hastened  to  receive, 
with  suitable  respect,  a  guest  who  had  placed  in  him  such  unbounded 
confidence.  Charles,  to  whom  time  was  precious,  stayed  only  four  daya 
in  England;  but  during  that  short  space  he  had  the  address,  not  only  to 

S've  Henry  favourable  impre&sioos  of  his  character  and  intentions,  but  to 
»tach  Wolsey  entirely  from  the  interest  of  the  French  king.  All  the 
grandeur,  the  wealth,  and  the  power,  which  the  cardinal  possessed,  did 
not  satisfjr  his  ambitious  mind,  while  there  was  one  step  higher  to  which 
an  ecclesiastic  could  ascend.  Tlie  papal  dignity  had  for  some  time  been 
the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  Francis,  as  the  mosi  effectual  metlKMl  of 
securing  his  friendship,  had  promised  to  favour  his  pretensions,  on  the  first 
vacancy,  with  all  his  iikerest.  But  as  the  emperor's  influence  in  the  college 
of  carainals  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  French  king,  Wolsey 
grasped  eageriy  &t  the  ofier  which  that  artful  prince  had  made  him,  ot 
exertine  it  vigorously  in  his  behalf;  and  allured  by  this  prospect,  which, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Leo»  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  was  a  very  distant  , 

one,  he  entered  with  warmth  into  all  the  emperor's  scnemes.  No  treaty, 
however,  was  concluded  at  that  time  between  the  two  monarchs ;  but 
Henrv,  in  return  for  Ihe  honour  which  Charles  had  done  him,  promised  to 
visit  nim  in  some  pbce  of  the  Low- Countries,  immediately  after  takiqg 
leave  of  the  French  kinff.  I 

His  interview  with  mat  prince  was  in  an  open  plain  between  Guisnes 
and  Ardres  Pune  7th,l  where  the  two  kings  ana  their  attendants  displayed 
their  magnincence  with  such  emulation  and  profuse  expense*  as  procured 
it  the  name  of  the  Field  of  the  dot^  of  Geld.  Feats  of  chivalry,  parties  of 
gallantry,  together  witb  such  exercises  and  pastimes  as  were  in  that  age 
reckoned  manly  or  ele|:ant  rather  than  serious  business,  occupied  both 
courts  durinc^  eighteen  days  that  they  continued  together.!  Whatever 
impreaskm  the  engaging  manners  of  Francis,  or  the  liberal  and  unsuspicious 

•  Evmar,  xin.  714. 

t  The  fVneh  ud  EngUi  hMttrltoi  datolbe  the  pomp  of  Uiit  Intervlewi  aod  tM 
tadea,  witb  great  mlnuleneM.  Cm  drc«iiMtane«i  mentioDed  bjr  Uie  mareaehal  de  Fleiiranfet,  who 
WM  pwaeot,  and  which  muat  apptar  rinfular  In  Um  prewnt  ace,  la  eonomoiily  onhted.  "  After  tiw 
toanuunent,**  aajra  he,  "  the  Ptench  aod  BogHah  wreMlen  made  tbolr  appeaianee.  and  wraatled  in 
pieamim  of  the  nnga,  and  tlie  iad^;  and  aa  there  were  many  tUMit  wreaHera  there,  it  afforded 
exedlral  paitlnie ;  but  aa  the  lilna  of  Franee  had  neglected  lo  bring  any  wreiden  oat  of  Brecagne, 
Uie  Gnglieh  gained  the  priie.— After  tbia.  the  Idnfi  of  Prance  and  England  retired  to  a  tent,  wher^ 
ibey  diank logeUier,  and  the  1eIq| of  Bnfhuid, aeizing tlie  kingof  Prance bv  the eoUar. aaid, •' JU^ 
tnoktr^  Imnui  wr$*tU  wUk  yMi,*^  andendeavonred  once  or  twice  to  trip  ap  nla  heels;  out  tlM  Icing 
tf  Prance,  whe  la  a  dezterooa  wrmtler,  twiMed  hfaa  roond,  and  threw  liim  on  the  aaith  with  a  pro* 
^loleoea.  The  king  of  BaglamI  wanted  la  rHMW  Um  maahui,  but  waa  prenuiad  ** 
idaPleuraasMblA.    PaiiB»  17SS,  p.  Wk 
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confidence  with  which  he  treated  Hemy,  made  on  the  mind  of  that 
monarch,  was  aoon  efl&ced  by  Wolaer'a  artifices,  or  by  an  interview  he 
had  with  the  emperor  at  Gravelines  [Julr  10] ;  which  was  conducted  with 
less  pomp  than  that  near  Quisnes,  but  with  greater  attention  to  #hat  m%;ht 
be  of  poiitieal  utility. 

This  assiduity,  with  whldi  the  twt>  neatest  monardis  in  Europe  paid 
court  to  Herar,  appeared  po  lam  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  he  oeld 
the  balance  in  his  nands,  and  convinced  him  of  tlie  justness  of  the  motto 
which  he  had  chosen,  *^  That  whoever  he  kvoured  would  prevail/'  In 
this  opinion  he  was  confirmed  by  an  ofier  which  Cfaaiies  made,  of  sub* 
mifting  any  difierence  that  might  arise  between  him  and  Francis  to  his  sole 
arbitration.  Nothing  could  luive  the  appearance  of  greater  candour  and 
moderation,  than  the  choice  of  a  judge  who  vras  reckoned  the  common 
friend  of  both.  But  as  the  emperor  had  now  attached  Wolsey  entirely  to 
his  interest,  no  proposal  could  be  more  insidkxis,  nor,  as  appeared  by  the 
sequel,  mom  fatal  to  ihe  French  kin^ .* 

Charles,  notwithstanding  his  partial  fondness  for  the  Netherlands,  &€ 
place  d[  his  na^ivi^,  made  no  long  stay  there ;  and  after  receiving  the 
nomage  and  congratulations  of  his  countrymen,  hastei^  to  Aiz-Ia-Cha- 
pelle,  the  place  appomted  by  the  golden  bull  for  the  c(»Qnation  of  the 
emperor.  There,  in  presence  of  an  aesembly  more  numerous  and  ^kndid 
than  had  appealed  on  any  former  occasion,  the  crown  of  Cbarlema^ie 
was  placed  on  his  head  [Oct.  t3l,  with  all  the  pompoqs  soiemnity  which 
the  Germans  afifect  in  their  public  ceremonieSf  and  which  they  deena 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  their  emphe.t 

AlnxMt  at  the  same  time,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  one  of  the  most 
acccHUplished,  enterprising,  and  victorious  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  a 
constant  and  formidable  rival  to  the  emperor,  ascended  the  Ottoman 
ttirone.  It  was  the  peculiar  glory  of  that  period  to  produce  the  most 
illustrious  monarchs,  who  have  at  any  one  time  appeared  in  Europe* 
Leo,  Charles,  Francis,  Henry,  and  Solyman,  were  each  of  Ihem  possessed 
of  talents  which  might  have  rendered  any  age,  wherein  they  happened 
to  flourish,  conspicuous.  But  such  a  constellation  of  great  princes  shed 
uncommon  lustre  on  the  sixteenth  century.  In  eveiy  contest,  ereat  power 
as  well  as  great  abilities  were  set  in  opposition ;  the  efibrtd  oT.  valour  and 
conduct  on  one  side,  counterbalanced  oy  an  equal  exertion  of  the  same 
qualities  on  the  other,  not  only  occasioned  such  a  variety  of  events  as 
renden  tiM  histoiy  of  that  period  interesting,  but  served  to  check  the 
exorbitant  progress  of  any  of  those  princes,  and  to  prevent  their  attainine 
such  pre-eminence  in  power  as  would  have  been  fatal  to  tie  liberty  ana 
happiness  of  mankind. 

The  first  act  of  die  emperor's  administration  was  to  appmnt  a  diet  of 
the  empire  to  be  held  at  Woims  on  the  sixt^nth  of  Januaiy,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty  one.  In  his  circular  letters  to  the  different 
princesv  he  informed  them,  that  he  had  called  thit  assembly  in  order  to 
concert  with  them  the  most  proper  measures  for  cliecki^  the  progress  of 
those  new  and  dangerous  opinions,  which  threatened  to  oisturb  the  peace 
of  Germans,  and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Charles  bad  in  view  the  opinions  which  had  beenpropas^ated  by  Luther 
and  his  disciples  since  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundrea  and  seventeoL 
As  these  led  to  that  happy  reformation  in  reli^on  which  rescued  one  part 
of  Europe  from  the  papal  yoke',  mitigated  its  rigour  in  the  other,  and 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  the  (preatest,  as  well 
as  the  most  beneficial,  that  has  happened  since  the  pubhcation  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  the  eventi  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  such  opinions,  but 

*  Hotat,  ST.  t  HaitDMB.  Maui  Rdatio CoioiuiL  Cir.  Y.  m^QdldatL  Folt  UssmM, 
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iheetntes  whkbiisiidefed  tbeir  progress  so  lapid  aDdsuooess&Q*  deserra 
to  be  coQsidertd  with  minute  atteution. 

To  oveitum  a  ^stem^  of  religious  belief^  founded  on  ancient  and  deep 
noted  prejudices,  supported  by  power,  and  defended  with  no  less  ait  than 
industzj ;  to  establiw  in  its  room  doctrines  of  the  most  contraiy  gemas 
and  tendens^ ;  and  to  accomplish  ;adl  this»  not  by  exteinal  violence  or  the 
force  of  arms  \  are  operations  which  historians,  the  least  prone  to  credulity 
and  superstition,  ascribe  to  that  Divine  Providence  which,  with  infinite 
ease,  can  briqg  about  events  which  to  human  sas^city  appear  impossible. 
The  interposition  of  Heaven,  iniisivourof  the  Christian  religion  ftt  its  first 
publicatico,  was  manifested  by  miracles  and  prophecies  wrought  and 
uttered  in  confinnation  of  it.  Though  none  of  the  refonners  possessed, 
or  pretended  to  possess,  these  supernatural  gifts,  yet  tfaat^wonder&l  pre- 
paration of  circumstances  which  disposed  the  miuds  of  men  for  leceiviif^ 
ueir  doctrines,  that  singular  combination  of  causes  which  secured  their 
success,  and  enabled  men,  destitute  of  power  and  of  policy,  to  triumph 
over  those  who  employed  against  them  extraordinary  eobrts  of  both,  may 
be  considered  as  no  slight  proof,  that  the  same  hand  which  planted  tfeie 
Christian  religiuiu  protected  the  reformed  faith,  and  reared  it,  fiom  begiii- 
nings  extremely  feeble,  to  an  amazing  degree  of  vigour  and  maturity. 

n  was  from  causes^  seemingly  for^itous,  and  from  a  source  very  inco»- 
siderable;,  that  all  the  mighty  effects  of  the  reformation  flowed.  Leo  X., 
when  raised  to  the  papal  tnrone,'  found  the  revenues  of  the  diurch  ex- 
hausted by  the  vast  projects  of  his  two  ambitious  predecessors,  Alexander 
VI.  and  Julius  II.  His  own  temper,  naturally  liberal  and  enterprislogt 
rendered  him  incapable  of  that  severe  and  patient  economy  which  the 
situation  of  his  finances  reouired.  On  the  contrary,  his  schemes  for  ag- 
grandizing the  family  of  Medici,  his  love  of  splendpar.  Lis  taste  tor 
pleasure,  and  his  magnificence  in  rewarding  men  of  genius,  involved  him 
daily  in  new  expenses :  in  order  to  provide  a  fund  for  which,  he  tried 
evejy  device  ti^t  the  fertUe  invention  of  priests  had  fallen  upon,  to  drain 
the  credulous  multitude  of  their  wealth.  Amonj^  others  he  nad  recourse 
to  a  sale  of  hduUences,  Acaurding  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Rpmisb  church, 
aU  the  good  worCs  of  the  saints,  over  and  above  those  which  were  neces- 
sary towards*  their  own  justification,  ^are  deposited,  together  with  the 
iiitoite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhaustible  treasunr.  The  keys 
of  tlus  were  committed  to  St  Peter,  and  to  his  successors  toe  popes,  who 
may  open  it  at  pleasure,  and  by  transferrixig  a  portion  of  this  superabun- 
dant merit  to  any  particular  person,  for  a  sum  of  money,  rosy  convey  to 
him  either  the  |^raon  of  bis  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one,  in  whose 
happiness  he  is  mterested,  horn  the  pains  of  pui«;atoiy.  Such  indulgences 
were  first  invented  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Urban  II.  as  a  recompense 
for  diose  #ho  went  inperson  upon  the  meritorious  enterprise  6f  conquer^ 
ine  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  afterwards  ^;ranted  to  those  who  hired  a 
soldier  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  process  of  tune  wefe  bestowed  on  such 
as  nve  money  for  accomplishing  any  pious  work  enjoined  by  the  pope.* 
Junus  H.  had  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  towards  build- 
ing the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  and  as  Leo  was  canying  on  that 
magnificent  and  extensive  fabric,  his  grant  was  founded  on  the  same 
pretence.! 

The  right  of  promul^ting  these  indulgences  in  Germany,  together  with 
a  share  in  the  profits  arising  Trom  the  sale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Albert, 
elector  of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  who^  his  chief  agent 
for  letailmg  them  in  Saxony,  employed  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar  of 
licentious  morals,  but  of  an  active  spint.  and  remarkable  for  his  noisy  and 
popular  eloquence.    He,  assisted  by  the  monks  of  his  order,  executed 

t  Bktotj  of  tbe  CooBcfl  of  Trent,  by  F.  Paul.  p.  4.       t  Palavfe.  Hitt  Cone.  THtait  p.  4. 
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the  commission  with  mat  zeal  and  sucoessi  but  with  little  discretion  er 

decency ;  and  thou£;h  bj  mag[n]fying^  excessively  the  benefit  of  their  indul- 

giocesy*  and  by  disposing  <»  them  at  a  very  low  price,  they  carried  oo 
r  some  time  an  extensive  and  lucrative  tratfic  among  the  ciedukHis  and 
the  ignorant ;  the  extravagance  of  their  assertionsi  as  well  as  the  iirego- 
larities  in  their  conduct,  came  at  last  to  gnve  general  offence.  '  The  princes 
and  nobles  were  irritated  at  seeing  meir  vassals  drained  of  so  much 
wealthy  in  order  to  replenish  the  treasunr  of  a  profuse  pontiff.  Men  of 
piety  regretted  the  delusion  of  the  people,  who,  being  taught  to  rehr,  for 
the  parcbn  of  their  sins,  on  the  indulgences  which  they  purchased,  did 
ui»t  tl^ink  it  incumbent  on  them  either  to  study  the  doctnnes  taught  by 
gentnne  Christianity,  or  to  practise  the  duties  which  it  enjoins.  £ven  the 
most  unthinlring  were  shocked  at  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  Tetzel  and 
his  associates,  who  ollen  squandered  in  drunkemiess,  gaming,  aud  low 
debauchery,  thoee  sums  which  were  piously  bestowed,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  eternal  happiness*;  and  all  began  to  wish  that  some  check 
were  given  to  this  commerce,  no  less  detrimental  to  society  than  destructive 
to  religion. 

Such  was  the  £ivourable  juncture,  and  so  disposed  were  the  minds  of 
bis  countrymen  to  listen  to  his  discourses,  when  Martin  Luther  first  began 
to  call  in  question  the  efficacy  of  indulgences,  and  to  decl^m  against  the 
vicious  lives  and  false  doctriuen  of  the  persons  employed  in  promulgating 
Ihem.  Luther  was  a  native  of  Eisleben  in  Saxoi^,  and  though  bom  <? 
poor  parents,  had  received  a  learned  education,  auring  the  progress  of 
which  he  gave  many  indications  of  uncommon  vigour  aud  acuteness  of 
genius.  His  mind  was  naturally  susceptible  of  serious  sentiments,  and 
tinctured  with  somewhat  of  that  religious  melancholy  which  delights  in 
the  solitude  and  devotion  of  a  monastic  life.  The  death  of  a  companioi^ 
killed  by  lightning  at  his  side,  in  a  violent  thunder-storm,  made  such  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  as  co-operated  with  his  natural  temi>er,  in  inducing 
him  to  retire  into  a  convent  of  Augustinian  firiars,  where,  without  suffering 
the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  him  from  vrhat  he  thought  his  dutj 
to  God,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.    He  soon  acquired  great 

*  Aa  die  form  of  Umm  indalfeiioea,  and  tbe  benoati  which  they  were  wippoeed  tooonvef ,  en 
nnknotra  in  proiettant  countriWf  and  lltUo  andentood,  at  present,  io  eeveral  plaoea  where  tin 
Bonan  aatholie  rellgioa  ie  eetabUebed,  I  have,  for  the  inibrmailoD  of  my  readen,  tranriaied  the 
fiMm  of  abeoludoa  uacd  by  Teisel :  **  May  ouf-  Lord  Jeena  Cfariit  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  abeolve 
thee  hy  Ibe  medta  of  his  moet  holy  paikon.  And  I  by  hia  authority,  that  of  hie  bleaed  anoitfeB 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  moet  IxMy  pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  tlieee  paiii,  do  abeolvie 
theei  Ant  fidm  all  eccJeeianical  cenaurei,  in  whatever  maoaer  they  have  been  tneurred,  and  then 


from  all  thy  una.  iranacreariona,  and  ezceaaea,  how  enoraBoua  aoever  they  may  be,  even  tkom  anch 
aa  are  iewif<d  for  theeognlzance  of  Uie  holy  aea,  and  aa  far  aa  the  Ic^yaof  the  holy  church  extend, 
Irendtto  you  aU panlihment  which  yon  deaarve  in  punatory on  theii  account,  and  I  raaune  jroo  to 
Um  holy  aacramentaof  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  fUUiAil,  and  to  tnat  innocence  and  purliy 
which  you  poanaaea  ax  oaptiam,  ao  that  when  yon  die,  the  gaiee  of  miniahmiint  ahall  be  ebat,and 
theaateeof  tbeparadlaeof  detlchtahallbeopened;  and  If  vou  ahail  not  die  at  preaent,  thb  gnoe 
Biiall  remain  hi  fuUfoice  wlien  you  are  at  tlie  potait  of  death.  In  the  name  of  ue  Father,  and  ef 
Ihe  Son,  and  of  the  Hehr  Ghoet."     Beckend.  CoBoment.  lib.  1.  p.  14. 

The  terma  in  which  Tetxel  and  hia  aaaodatea  deacrjbed  the  beneOtaof  indulgenoea,  andtheneeea* 
altyof  purehaaing  them,  are  eo  extravagant,  that  they  appear  to  be  atanoatbicredilde.  Ifanymaa 
(aaid  they)  purchaaei  ietten of  Indulgence,  hia  aool  may  reat  aecnre  with  reapect  to  lie  aalvatioB. 
The  eoula  confined  hi  puigatoiy,  for  whoae  redemption  indulgancea  are  purchaaed,  aa  aoon  as  tim 
money  tlnklee  hi  the  cneat,  hialantly  eaeape  from  that  place  of  torment,  and  aacend  into  lieaven. 
That  the  eflcaey  of  hidulgenceawaaao  great,  that  the  moat  beinoua  dna,  even  If  one  abonid  violaia 
(which  waa  unpoealble)  the  Mother  of  God,  would  be  lemhted  and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  panoM 
be  freed  both  from  puniahmeu  and  guilL  Tbatthiawaathe  uaapealublepftofdod,  hi  order  to 
leeoncUemeatoliimaAlf.  That  tlMcroaa  erected  by  the  preadien  of  indulgences,  waaaaefficaeioaa 
aathecromofChriatiiaelf.  Lo!  the  beaveoa  are  open;  if  you  enier  not  now,  when  win  you  eatort 
For  twelve  pence  you  may  redeem  the  aoul  of  your  rather  out  of  punalocy ;  and  are  you  aoangrata* 
Ihl,  that  you  win  not  reeeueyour  parentftom  tonnentl  If  you  fiad  but  one  coat,  you  ought  to  atrip 


yourwlflaataatly,  and  aeUh,  In  order  to  pnrehaae  each  bettefitB.a«.  Theae,  an^  many  audi  extnh 
^rennt  expreaaipD^  are  aelected  out  at  Lotiier'a  worka  by  CliaBanlttas  fat  bis  Examan  Ooocttl 
TndentiBA,  apud  B*na,  Yonder  Haidt  Biat  Liter.  Be^nn.  pars  It.  p.  6.  The  aame  anlhor  km 

pubilshsd  sevend  of  Tetaei'a  diaoooncs,  whieh  piove  that  these  exprasrioM  were  Mithtf  ilimte 
Mrexagiented.  Ibid.p.l4» 
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W^pfMSfODt  not  only  for  piety,  but  for  his  love  of  knowledge,  and  his  ud- 
wearied  applicatioD  to  study.  He  had  been  taught  the  scholastic  philosophy 
and  theology  which  were  then  in  vogue,  by  veiy  able  masters,  auxl  wanted 
not  penetration  to  comprehend  all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with  which 
they  abound;  but  his  understandiiu^,  naturall]r  sound,  and  superior  to 
eveiy  things  mvolous,  soon  became  (usgusted  with  those  subtile  and  unin- 
stmctive  sciencei«  and  sought  for  some  more  solid  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  of  piety  in  the  holy  scriptures.  Having  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
which  lay  neglected  in  the  library  of  his  monasteiy,  he  abandoned  all 
other  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it,  with  such  eagerness 
and  assiduity,  as  astonished  the  monks,  who  were '  little  accustomed  to 
derive  their  theological  notions  finom  that  source.  The  great  progress 
which  he  made  in  this  uncommon  course  of  9tudy,  aunnented  so  much 
the  fame  both  of  his  sanctity  and  of  his  learning,  that  Frederic,  elector  of 
Saxony,  having  founded  a  university  at  WittemMie  on  the  Elbe,  the  pkce 
of  his  residence,  Luther  was  chosen  first  to  teach  philosophy,  and  after^ 
wards  theology  there  ;  and  discharged  both  offices  m  such  a  manner,  that 
he  was  deemea  the  chief  ornament  of  that  society.    - 

While  Luther  was  at  the  height  of  his  re.putation  and  authorit]^,  Tetzel 
began  to  publish  indulgences  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittemoeig,  and 
to  ascribe  to  them  the  same  imaginary  virtues  which  had,  in  other  places, 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  people.  As  Saxony  was  not  more 
enl]|^htened  than  the  other  provinces  of  Grermany,  Tetxel  met  with  pro* 
digious^  success  there.  It  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that  Luther  beheld 
the  artifices  of  those  who  sold,  and  the  simplicity  of  those  who  bought 
indulgences.  The  opinions  of  Thomas  Aouinas  and  the  other  schoolmen, 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  founded,  had  already  lost  much 
of  their  authority  with  him ;  and  the  scriptures  which  he  began  to  con- 
sider as  ttie  great  standard  of  theolp^cal  truth,  afforded  no  countenance 
to  a  practice  equally  subversive  of  laith  and  oi  morals.  His  warm  and 
impetuous  temper  aid  not  suffer  him  long  to  conceal  such  important  dis- 
coveries, or  to  continue  a  silent  spectator  of  the  delusion  of  fiis  countiy- 
men.  From  the  pulpit,  in  the  great  church  at  Wittembeig,  he  inveighed 
bitterly  against  the  irregularities  and  vices  of  the  monks  who  published 
indulgences ;  he  ventured  to  examine  the  doctrines  which  the^r  taught, 
and  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  danger  of  relying  for  salvation  upon 
any  other  means  than  those  appointed  by  God  in  hb  word.  The  bold- 
ness and  novelty  of  these  opinions  drew  great  attention,  and  hewe  recom- 
mended by  the  authority  of  Luther's  personal  character  and  delivered 
with  a  popular  and  persuasive  eloquence,  they  made  a  deep  inopression 
on  his  hearers.  Encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  of  nis  doctrines 
among  the  people,  he  wrote  to  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz,  and  archbishop 
of  Magdeburg,  to  whose  jurisdiction  that  part  of  Saxony  was  subjecL 
and  remonstrated  waimly  a^'nst  the  false  opinicms,  as  well  as  wicked 
lives,  of  the  preachers  of  indulgences ;  but  he  found  that  prelate  too 
deeply  interested  in  their  success  to  correct  their  abuses.  His  next 
attempt  was  to  gain  the  sufirage  of  men  of  learning.  For  this  purpose 
he  published  niiiety-five  tiieses,  containing  his  sentnnents  with  regard 
to  indulgences.  These  he  proposed,  not  as  points  fully  established,  or  of 
undoubted  certainty,  but  as  subjects  of  inquiiy  and  disputation:  he 

appointed  a  day,  on  which  the  learned  were  invited  to  impugn  tnem, 
either  in  t         ...        .    .i^  .   t  i    l.  _^i^._.__j  -_i         _ 

testations 

submission ^^ , .  ^  , 

the  theses  spread  over  Germany  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  they  ysexe 
read  with  the  greatest  eagerness ;  and  all  admired  the  boldness  of  die 
man,  who  had  ventured  not  oi^  to  call  in  question  the  plenitude  of  papal 
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powetf  but  to  atttck  the  Doiiimic^pfly  amMd  wiA  iH  the  tenois  of 
mouisitorial  autboritj.* 

The  fmn  of  St  Augustine,  Lather's  own  arder,  tiioq^h  addicted  whb 
no  less  obsequkmsness  than  the  other  nionastic  fratenitiea  to  the  papal 
see,  gave  no  check  to  the  publicatioD  of  these  nnoommon  opnioiB. 
Luth^  had,  by  his  piety  and  leanung.  acquired  eztiaoidinaxj  asiionty 
anxNQg  his  brethren ;  he  professed  the  highest  iqnaid  tat  the  autfaoiily  of 
the  pope;  his  protessiont  were  at  that  time  smcere;  and  as  a  eecvei 
enmitjt  excited  hj  intereat  or  emulation,  subsists  amoog  all  the  monastic 
orders  in  the  Romish  church,  the  Ai^gustinians  were  hignly  pleased  irith 
his  invectives  against  the  Dcxninicans,  and  hoped  to  see  them  exposed  to 
the  hatred  and  scom  of  the  people.  Nor  was  his  soverei^  the  eiedor 
of  Saxony,  the  wisest  prince  at  that  time  in.C^ennany,  djssatisfied  wddi 
this  obstructiou  which  Luther  threw  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of 
indulgences.  He  secretly  encouraged  the  attempt,  and  flattered  hinrwelf 
that  this  dispute  among  the  ecclesiastics  themselves,  might  give  aome 
jdbeck  to  the  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  the  secular  piinoes 
had  long,  though  without  success,  been  endaavouriAg  to  oppose. 

Many  zealous  champions  immediately  arose  to  defend  opiniaiis  oo 
which  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church  were  founded,  against  Luther's 
attacks.  In  opposition  to  his  theses,  Tetzel  published  couBter-theaes  at 
Francfort  on  the  Oder:  Eccius,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Augsbuig,  eodea- 
Voured  to  refute  Luthers  notiods ;  and  Prierias,  a  Dominican  finar,  master 
of  the  sacred  palace  and  Inquisitor-general,  wrote  against  him  with  ali  the 
virulence  of  a  scholastic  disputant  But  the  ihanner  in  which  they  con- 
ducted the  controversy  did  httle  service  to  theu*  cause.  Luther  attempted 
to  combat  indulgences  by  ammients  fiMmded  in  reason,  or  derived  iron 
scripture ;  they  produced  notnipr  in  support  of  them,  but  the  sentiments 
of  schoolmen,  the  conclusions  of  me  canon  law,  and  the  decrees  of  pope9,\ 
The  decision  of  judges  so  partial  and  interested,  did  not  satisfy  the  people, 
who  began  to  call  in  question  the  authority  even  of  these  venerable 
guides,  when  they  found  them  standing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  the  detenuinatioos  of  the  divine  law{.§ 

«  LatlMri  Opor^  Jm«,  ISia,  VOL  I.  pmfitt.  X  D.  S.  GS.  Hltt.  orCooBcU  of  Tksiil  ta^ 
Beckond  Com  ApoL  p.  16.       f  F.  Paul,  p.  6.    deckeod,  p.  40.    Pala? Ic  p.  a       t  Seckend,  p^  3Ql 

ijOukclardlni  has  wumtad  two  Uiinigt  with  regard  to  the  im  promulgattoB  of  ladolgenoaa: 
L  That  Leo  bcitowad  a  gift  of  iIm  prafiu  aridas  (hm  tbe  Mia  of  IndolipHMMi  to  aajcoBjr,  and  ita 
adjawinl  provlBfOefl  of  Oennaay,  upon  bk  ttotor  Magdaien,  the  wifo  of  FraaceeoaOo  Clbo,  Goic  Ml 
J3. 108.-^  That  Arcemboldo.  a  Oeooeee  ecdeiiwtic,  who  had  been  bred  a  nerchanti  and  lUB 
malned  all  the  activity  and  addrea  of  that  proAMion,  wae  appohiled  bv  her  lo  coUeet  the  laonef 
which  ehoiild  be  laleed.  F.  Paul  hae  foHowed  him  In  both  thcM  partteateM.  and  addi,  that  iIm 
Auguefiniaoe  io  Bazony  had  been  Immemorially  employed  in  prMChinc  Indulgeaeet ;  hot  that 
Arcemboldo  and  his  depatiee,  hoping  to  gala  more  by  eommlttmg  tide  tnut  to  the  DomlnlCflBB, 
l^d  made  their  baifaln  with  Teisel,  and  that  Luther  ww  pronnied  at  llmi  lo  opooee  Temd  mm 
hta  aflioclatfle,  by  a  derire  of  taking  revenga  Ibr  ttaii  li^uiy  atOmd  to  hie  order.  F.  Paul,  pL  JL 
Almoet  aa  hlftoriana  aince  their  lime,  popfah  ai  well  ae  prcuwtfent,  have,  wfthoot  ezaminatkiQ, 
admitted  theM  anertione  la  be  tnie  upon  their  authority.  But  notwttataiMliac  the  eoaauite 
loeiimony  of  two  aniiuMio  eminent  boih  foraaaciaem  and  veraoity,  we  may  obeerva, 

L  That  Felix  Contolori,  who  eearched  the  pontUical  archlvee  on  purpoee,  could  not  And  tlim 
pretended  grant  to  Leo*i  elater  In  any  of  thoee  r^men  where  It  muet  neoemarOy  have  been 
leeuidod.  Palav.  p.  9.-8.  That  the  profile  aririag  noaa  taidulgeafieB  hi  Bazoay  and  tfie  ti^jT^rtit 
couDttlee,  had  been  granted  not  lo  Megdahm,  but  to  Albert,  archhUbop  of  Meals,  who  hMl  the 
right  of  nominating  thoee  who  publiehed  them.    Seek.  p.  1&    Loth.  0^.  I.  prsf.  p.  1.    PalaT. 

L6.— 3.  That  Areomboklo  never  had  oo&cem  in  the  pafaHeatlon  of  taiaalgeneee  In  Bamiy;  lito 
trlotwaeFlaaden  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine.    8eek.p.l4.    Palev.  p.  S.^-4.  Hiat  Lotlv 
and  hie  adheiente  never  mention  ihie  grant  of  Leo'i  to  hie  eiiier ;  though  adraunttaaoaof  which 


they  could  hardly  have  been  Ignorant,  and  whkh  they  would  have  been  carefhl  not  to  rappreai.— 
5.  The pubUcaticn  of  InduJgencee  in  Germany  wae  not  uauaDyoommlttad  to  the  AugutfaUaaa. 
The  nrotanlgatlon  of  itiem,  at  throe  diflbrant  penodi  under  Jullue  11.  wae  named  lo  the  FraactecaM; 
the  DomlniranB  had  been  employed  in  the  eameoJBce  a  ihort  time  befcie  the  yrtaent  period.    Palav. 

t4S.— «.  The  promulgation  or  thoee  lndulfenoeB»  whleh  flr«  excited  Lnther'a  ImSgnatlon,  ww 
iruaied  to  the  aiehbWiop  of  Henta,  in  conjunction  with  the  goaidlan  of  the  FrandioaM;  hot 
the  latter  having  docHned  accepting  of  that  truat,  Um  aole  right  became  veamd  In  ihe  aichblahap^ 
Palav.  8.  Beck.  16, 17.-7.  Luther  wae  not  Intlgated  by  hia  aaperion  among  the  AuguethdaiM  to 
attack  the  Domlnlcaaa  iheb  ilvala,  or  to  depredate  tocNilgenoea  beeaoae  they  weie  pnm 
ty  Hiem;  hla  oppoaWon  to  their  ophikwa  ana  vicea  proceeded  from  mora  laudabie aaolivea. 
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Meamvliile,  these  noTelties  in  Luther's  doctrines,  which  mteresled  aU 
Q«iiiiaDy»  eicited  little  attention  and  no  alarm  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
Leo»  fixia  of  elegant  and  refined  pleasures,  intent  upon  great  schemes  ol 
^licy,  a  straoger  to  theological  controyersies,  and  apt  to  despise  them, 
regarded  with  the  utmost  indifference  the  operations  of  an  obscure  friar, 
"whoi  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  carried  on  a  scholastic  disputation  in  a 
.  barbarous  %tj\t.  Little  did  be  apprehend,  or  Luther  himself  dream,  that 
the  effects  of  this  quarrel  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  papal  see.  Leo  imputed 
the  whole  to  monastic  enmity  and  emulation,  and  seemed  inclined  not  to 
interpose  in  the  contest,  but  to  allow  the  Au^stiniaos  and  Dominicans  to 
wrangle  about  the  matter  with  their  usual  animosity. 

The  solicitations,  however,  of  Luther's  adversaries,  who  were  exaspe 
rated  to  a  high  degree  by  the  boldness  and  severity  with  which  be  am 
madverted  on  their  writings,  together  with  the  surprising  progress  which 
his  opinions  made  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  roused  at  last  the  atteo- 
tioD  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  obliged  Leo  to  take  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  chmrcb  agaiagt  an  attack  that  now  appeared  too  serious  tn 
be  despised.  For  this  end,  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome 
IJuiyy  1618],  within  azty  days,  before  the  auditor  of  the  chamber,  and 
tbe  Inquisitor^eneral  Prierias,  who  had  written  against  him,  whom  he 
empowered  jointly  to  examine  his  doctrines,  and  to  decide  concemiqg 
vhraL  He  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  beseeching 
him  not  to  protect  a  man  whose  heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  so 
sboeUiig  to  pious  ears  ;  and  enjoined  the  provincial  of  the  Aug[u*stinians  to 
check,  by  his  authority,  the  rashness  of  an  arrogant  monk,  which  brought 
disgrace  upon  the  order  of  St.  Augustine^  and  gave  offence  and  disturbance 
fo  the  whole  church. 

From  the  strain  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  nonlination  of  a 
ludge  so  prejudiced  and  partial  as  Prierias,  Luther  easily  saw  what  sentence 
De  m^t  expect  at  Rome.  He  discovered,  for  that  reason,  the  utmost 
solicitude  to  have  his  cause  tried  in  Germany,  and  before  a  less  suspected 
tribunal-  The  professors  in  the  university  of  Witt^mberg,  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  a  man  who  did  so  much  honour  to  their  socie^,  wrote  to  the 
pope,  and  aftear  employing  several  pretexts  to  excuse  Luther  from  api)eariiv 
at  Rome,  entreated  Leo  to  commit  the  examination  of  his  doctrines  to 
some  persons  of  learning  and  authority  in  Grermany.  The  elector  requested 
the  same  thing  of  the  poi>e'8  legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  as  Luther 
himself,  who,  at  tliat  time,  was  so  far  from  having  any  intention  to 
disclaim  the  papal  authori^,  that  he  did  not  even  entertain  the  smallest 
suspicion  concerning  its  divine  original,  had  written^  to  Leo  a  most  sub- 
missive letter,  promising  an  unreserved  compliance  with  his  will,  the  pope 
^tified  them  so  far  as  to  eoopower  his  leeate  in  Germany,  cardinal  Ca* 
jetan,  a  Doraimcan,  eminent  for  scholastic  learning,  and  passionately  de* 
voted  to  the  Roman  see,  to  bear  and  determine  the  cause. 

Luther,  though  be  had  good  reason  to  decline  the  judge  chosen  among 
his  avowed  advenaries,  did  not  hesitate  about  appearuo^  before  Cajetan ; 
and  having  obtained  the  emperor's  safe-conduct,  mimediately  repaired  to. 
Augsbuig.  The  cardinal  received  him  with  decent  respect,  and  endea* 
voured  at  first  to  gain  upon  him  by  gentle  treatment.  The  cardinal,.relyiqg 
00  the  superioritY  of  his  own  talents  as  a  theologian,  entered  into*  fonnai 
dispate  with  Lutner  concerning  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  theses.*    But 

6  IS.  as.  LatlMrtOpa«,l.ii.04.6.8.  A  dhriamft  of  indiils«DCw  if  pfebliilMcl  by  fleno.  Taiidfr 
ank,  Aon  wlOota  it  ApMan,  tiiat  Uie  D«pie  of  the  guardian  of  the  FraDcwcaas  k  retained,  toi^ther 
with  that  of  the  archbUiop,  although  the  fbnner  did  not  aeL  The  Hmitt  of  the  country  to  whieb 
their  eoouninlona  extended,  viz.  the  dkiceaa  of  Mentz,  Magdeburg,  Ualberitadt,  and  the  territoriea 
of  tHe  mMquiaof  Bnademic,  ai«  meniioned  in  Uiat  diploma.  BJet  Literaila  AeEboBaL  im« 
tv.  n.  14. 

•  In  the  fbraer  edltiona  I  aMeiied,  upon  the  aathorltj  of  Fatbar  Faol,  that  C^laun  tboo^  II 
baneaUi  hh  dignity  to  eater  into  a«ydiii^  with  Iiodiari  bullLBeaoaolm,  to  lib  BnoI^ 
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the  weapons  which  they  emplojed  were  so  diflerent,  Cajetan  appealing  to 
papal  decrees,  and  the  opinions  of  schoohaen,  and  Luther  restio^  entirelj 
on  the  authority  of  scripture,  that  the  contest  was  altogether  fruitless. 
The  cardinal  relinouished  the  character  of  a  disputant,  and  assuming  that 
of  judge,  ergoined  Luther,  bj  virtue  of  the  apostolic  powers  with  which 
he  was  clothed,  to  retract  the  eirors  which  he  had  uttered  with  leg^axd  ta 
indulgences,  and  the  nature  of  ^th ;  and  to  abstain,  for  the  future,  fitxn 
the  publication  of  new  and  dangerous  opinions.    Luther,  fully  penuaded 
of  the  truth  of  his  own  tenets,  and  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  them  by  the 
approbation  which  they  had  met  with  amoQg  persons  conspicuous  botn  iar 
learning  and  piety,  was  surprised  at  this  abrupt  mention  of  a  recuitatioiib 
before  any  endeavours  were  used  to  convince  nim  that  he  was  mistaken. 
He  had  flattered  himself,  that  in  a  conference  concerning  the  points  in 
dispute  with  a  prelate  of  such  distinguished  abilities,  he  srould  be  able  to 
remove  many  oi  those  imputations  with  which  the  ignorance  or  malice  ot 
his  antagonists  had  loaded  him ;  but  the  high  tone  of  authority  that  the 
cutLinalassumed^  extinguished  at  once  all  £»pes  of  this  kind,  and  cut  off 
eveiY  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  interview.    His  native  intrepidity  ol 
mind,  nowever,  did  not  desert  him.    He  declared  with  the  utoKist  nnDoess, 
that  he  could  nut,  with  a  safe  conscience,  renounce  opinions  which  he  be* 
lieved  to  be  true ;  nor  should  any  consideration  ever  induce  him  to  do 
what  would  be  so  base  in  itself,  and  so  c^nsive  to  God.    At  the  same  time 
he  continued  to  express  no  jess  reverence  than  foimeriy  for  the  authority  of 
the  apostolic  see  ;*  he  signified  his  willingness  to  submit  the  whole  coo* 
troyersy  to  certain  univenities  which  he  named,  aod  promised  neither  to 
write  nor  to  preach  concemin^^  indulgences  for  the  tuture,  provided  his 
adversaries  were  likewise  enjoined  to  be  silent  with  respect  to  them.t 
All^  these  offers  Cajetan  disregarded  or  r^'ected,  and  still  insisted  peremp- 
torily on  a  simple  recantatkm,  threatening  him  with  ecclesiastical  censuresL 
and  forbidding  him  to  appear  again  in  his  presence,  unless  he  resolved 
instantly  to  comply  with  wnat  he  had  retjuired.    This  nauehty  and  violent 
manner  of  proceeding,  as  well  is  other  circumstances,  save  Luther^s  friends 
such  strong  reasons  to  suspect,  that  even  the  Imperial  bafe  conduct  would 
not  be  able  to  protect  him  from  the  legate's  power  and  resentment,  that 
they  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  secretly  mm  Augsburg,  and  to  return 
to  his  own  country.    But  before  bis  departure,  according  to  a  Ibnn  ot 
which  there  had  been  some  examples,  he  prepared  [October  18]  a  solenm 
appeal  from  the  pope,  ill-informea  at  that  time  concerning  his  cause,  to  the 
pope,  when  he  sboula  receive  more  full  information  with  respect  to  it.{ 

Cretan,  enraged  at  Luther's  abrupt  retreat,  and  at  the  publicatiou  of 
his  appeal,^  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  complaining  of  both ;  and 
requiring  him,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  the  church,  or  the  authority  of 
its  head,  either  to  send  mat  seditious  monk  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  or  to  banish 
him  out  of  his  territories.  It  was  not  firom  theological  considerations  that 
Frederic  had  hitherto  countenanced  Luther :  he  seems  to  have  been  much 
a  stranger  to  controversies  of  that  kind,  and  to  have  been  little  mterested 
in  them.  His  protection  flowed  almost  entirely,  as  liath  been'  already 
observed*  from  political  motives,  and  was  afforded  with  great  secrecy  and 
eaution.  He  had  neither  heard  any  of  Luther's  discourses,  nor  read  any 
of  his  books ;  though  all  Germany  resouixled  with  his  &mef  he  had  never 
once  admitted  him  into  his  presence.§  But  upon  this  demand  which  tlie 
cardmal  made,  It  became  necessary  to  throw  off  somewhat  of  his  former 
reserve.  He  had  been  at  great  expense,  and  had  bestowed  much  attention 
on  foundif^  a  new  university,  an  object  of  considerable  impoitanoe  to 
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^jwery  German  pnoce;  and  foreseeing^  bow  f^tal  a  blow  the  lemoyal  of 
Luther  would  be  to  its  reputation,*  he>  under  various  pretexts,  and  with 
maflj  professions  of  esteem  for  the  cardinal,  aa  well  as  of  reyerence  for 
the  popey  npt  only  declined  complying  with  either  of  his  requests,  but 
opeiujr  discoyerea  great  concern  for  Lutner's  safe^.f 

The  indexible  rigour  with  which  Cajetan  insisted,  on  a  simple  recantation^ 
gaye  great  offence  to  Luther's  followers  in  that  age,  and  hath  6iix:e  been 
censured  as  imprudent,  by  several  Popish  writers.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  the  legate  to  act  another  part.  The  judges  before  whom  Lutner  had 
been  re(}uired  to  appear  at  Rome,  were  so  eager  to  display  their  zeal 
as^ainst  bis  errors,  that,  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  ot  tli^  sixty  days 
allowed  him  in  the  citation,  they  had  suready  condemned  him  as  a  heretict 
Leo  had,  in  several  of  his  briels  and  letters,  stigmatized  him  as  a  child  <» 
miquity,  and  a  man  given  up  to  a  reprobate  sense.  Nothing  less,  therefore, 
.  than  a  recantation  could  save  the  nonour  of  the  church,  whose  maxim  it 
is,  never  to  abandon  the  smallest  point  that  it  has  established,  and  which 
is  even  precluded,  by  its  pretensions  to  infallibility,  irom  having  it  in  its 
power  to  do  so. 

Luther*s  situation  at  this  time  was  such  as  would  have  filled  any  other 
person  with  the  most  disquieting^  apprehensions.  He  could  not  expect 
that  a  prince  so  prudent  and  cautious  as  Frederic,  would,  on  his  account, 
set  at  de6ance  the  thunders  of  the  church,  and  brave  -  the  papal  power, 
which  had  crushed  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  emperors. 
He  knew,  what  veneration  was  paid,  in  that  age,  to  ecclesiastical  de-* 
Gisions;  what  terrors  ecclesiastical  censures  carried  along  with  them,  and 
how  easily  these  might  intimidate  and  shake  a  prince,  who  was  rather  his 
protector  from  policy,  than  his  disciple  from  conviction.  If  he  should  be 
obliged  to  quit  Saxoi^,  be  had  no  prospect  of  any  other  asylum^  and  must 
stand  exposed  to  whatever  punishment  the  rage  or  bigotry  of  his  enemies 
could  innict.  Though  sensnile  of  his  danger,  he  discovered  no  symptoms 
of  timidity  or  remissness,  but  continued  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct  and 
opinions,  and  to  inveigh  against  those  of  his  adversaries  with  xnore  vehe- 
mence than  ever.§ 

But  as  every  step  taken  by  the  court  of  Rome,  particularly  the  irregular 
sentence  by  which  he  had  been  so  precipitately  declared  a  heretic,  con« 
yinced  Luther  that  Leo  would  soon  proceed  to  me  most  violent  measures 
against  hira,  he  had  recourse  to  the  only  expedient  In  his  power,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  papal  censiirea.  He  appealed  to  a 
general  council,  which  he  affirmed  to  by  the  representative  ol  the  catholic 
church,  and  superior  in  power  to  the  pope,  who,  being  a  fallible  man, 
mk^ht  err,  as  St.  Peter,  tne  most  perfect  ot  his  predecessors  had  erred.U 

ft  soon  appeared,  that  Luther  had  not  formed  rash  coqjectines  concerning 
(he  intentions  of  the  Romish  church.  A  bull,  of  a  date  prior  to  his  appeal, 
was  issued  hj  the  pope,  in  which  he  niagnifies  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of 
indu^ences,  m  terms  as  extravagant  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ven^* 
turedto  use  In  the  darkest  ages ;  and  without  applying  such  palliatives,  or 
mentioning  such  concessions,  as  a  more  enlightened  period,  and  the  dis- 
positions  in  the  minds  of  many  men  at  that  juncture,  seemed  to  call  for,  he 
required  all  Christians  to  assent  to  what  he  delivered  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  subjected  those  who  should  hold  or  teach  and 
contrary  opinion  to  the  heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures. 

Among  Luther's  followers,  this  bull,  which  they  considered  as  an  uo* 
justifiabfe  effort  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  preserve^  that  rich  branch  of  his 
revenue  which  arose  from  indulgences,  produced  little  effect.  But,  amou^ 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  suca  a  clear  decision  of  the  soyeie%n  poQtn 
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agaioit  him,  and  enfovced  by  such  dreadful  penalties)  nust  ha^e  bean 
attended  with  consequeDcesTeiT  fatal  to  his  cause;  if  these  hiid  not  beea 
preTented  in  a  great  measure  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Marimiiiaiii 
iJanuaiy  17, 1S19  J  whom  both  his  principles  and  his  interest  prompted  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  In  consequence  of  this  eyeot,  the 
▼icariat  of  that  part  of  Gennany  which  is  goremed  by  the  Saxon  laws, 
deTolved  to  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  and  under  the  shelter  ci  his  finendly 
administratioQ,  Luttier  not  only  eqjoyed  tranquillity,  but  his  opinions  were 
su&nsd,  durinr  the  intenegnum  which  preceded  Charles's  eiectioii»  to 
talce  root  in  dilferent  places,  and  to  grow  up  to  some  degree  of  streqgtfa 
and  firmness.  At  the  aame  tioie,  as  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a 
point  mora  interesting  to  Leo  than  a  theological  controversy,  which  be  did 
sot  understand,  and  of  which  he  could  not  foresee  the  consequences,  he 
was  so  extremely  solicitous  not  to  irritate  a  prince  of  such  conadenble 
influence  in  the  electoral  college  as  Frederic,  that  he  discovered  a  gieat 
unwillingness  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Luther, 
which  his  advenaries  coatinually  demanded  with  the  most  clamorous  im- 
portunity. ^ 

To  these  political  views  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  to  his  natural  aveiakn 
fiom  severe  measur^  was  owing  the  suspension  of  any  further  proceeding 
against  Ludier  for  eighteen  months.  Perpetual  negotiations,  however,  m 
order  to  bring  the  matter  to  some  amicable  issue,  were  carried  on  duriqg  that 
space.  The  manner  in  which  these  were  conducted  having  given  Luther 
many  opportunities  of  observing  the  corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome  :  its 
obstinacy  in  adhering  to  established  errors;  and  its  indifference  about 
truth,  however  clearly  proposed,  or  stroi^ly  proved,  he  began  to  utter 
some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  divine  ordinal  of  the  papal  authority.  A 
public  disputation  was  held  upon  this  important  Question  at  Leipaic, 
netween  Luther  and  £ccius,one  of  his  most  learned  ana  formidable  antago« 
nists :  but  it  was  as  fruitless  and  indecisive  as  such  scholastic  combats 
usually  prove.  Both  parties  boasted  of  having  obtained  the  victory ;  bodi 
were  confirmed  in  their  own  opinions ;  and  no  progress  was  made  towards 
deciding  the  point  in  controveray.* 

Nor  did  this  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  usurpations  of  flie 
Romish  church  oieak  out  m  Saxony  alone ;  an  attack  no  less  violent,  and 
occasioned  by  the  same  causes,  was  made  upon  them  about  this  time  in 
Switzeiiand.  The  Franciscans  being  intrusted  with  the  promuleation  ol 
indulgences  in  that  country,  executed  their  commission  with  the  same 
indiscretion  and  rapatiousness  which  had  rendered  the  Dominicans  so 
odious  in  Germany.  They  proceeded,  nevertheless,  with  uninterrupted 
success  till  they  arrived  at  Zurich.  There  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  inferior  to 
Luther  himself  in  zeal  and  intrepidity,  ventured  to  oppose  them ;  and  beine 
animated  with  a  republican  boldness,  and  free  from  those  restraints  which 
subjection  to  the  will  of  a  prince  imposed  on  the  German  reformer,  be 
advanced  with  more-  dariiw^  and  rapia  steps  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  established  rel]^on.f  The  appearance  of  such  a  vigorous  auxiliary, 
and  the  progress  which  he  made,  was,  at  first,  matter  of  great  joy  to 
Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrees  of  the  universities  of  Cologne  and 
Louvain,  which  pronounced  Jiis  opinions  to  be  erroneous,  afforded  great 
cause  of  triumph  to  his  adversaries. 

But  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Luther  acquired  additional  fortitude  from 
every  instance  of  opposition;  and  pushing  on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  from 
one  doctrine  to  another,  he  began  to  shake  the  firmest  foundations  on  which 
the  wealth  or  power  ol  the  church  were  established.  Leo  came  at  last  to 
be  convinced,  that  all  hopes  of  reclaiming  him  by  forbearance  were  vain  * 
several  prelates  of  great  wisdom  exclaimed  no  less  than  Lutfaer*s  personal 
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•dTemiieSi  against  the  pope's  unprecedented  lenity  in  pennittin^  an  incoiri- 
^ble  heretic,  who  diirio|^  three  jears  had  beenendeayouring  to  subyert  every 
tbiog  sacred  and  venerable,  still  to  remain  within  the  bosom  of  the 
cfaoreh ,  tile  dignity  of  the  papal  see  rendered  the  most  rigoioiis  proceed- 
ings necessarjr;  the  new  emperor,  it  was  h(^d,  yrould  support  its  autho- 
tiVf ;  nor  did  it  seem  probable  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  would  so  far  foiget 
his  usual  caution^  as  to  set  himself  in  oppoeitjon  to  th^'r*  united  power. 
The  colleges  of  cardinals  was  often  assembled,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
seotence  with  due  delibeiifition,  and  the  ablest  canonists  were  oonsulted  how 
it  might  be  expressed  with  unexceptionable  formality.  At  last,  on  the 
fii^nth  of  June,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twen^,  the  boll,  so  fatal 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  was  issued.  Forty-one  propositions,  extracted  out 
of  Luther's  works,  ar^  therein  condemned  as  Mretical,  scandalous,  and 
oflensiTe  to  pious  ears ;  all  persrns  are  forbidden  to  read  his  writlngsL  upon 
pain  of  excommunication;  sucli  as  had  any  of  them  in  their  custody  are 
.commanded  to  commit  them  to  the  flames ;  he  himself,  if  he  did  not  in  tii\y 
days,  publicly  recant  his  errors,  and  bum  his  books,  is  pronounced  an 
obstinate  heretic;  is  excommunicated,  and  delivered  unto  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  his  flesh ;  and  all  secular  princes  are  required,  under  pdn  of 
incurring  the  same  censure,  to  seize  his  person,  that  he  might  be  punished 
as  his  cnmes  deserved.*  ' 

The  publication  of  this  bull  in  Germany  excited  various  passions  m 
different  places.  Luther's  adversaries  exulted,  as  if  his  party  and  opinions 
had  been  crashed  at  once  by  such  a  decisive  blow.  His  followers,  v^hose 
Kverenoe  for  the  papal  autoority  daily  diminished,  read  Leo^s  anathemas 
with  move  indignation  than  teirCHr.  In  some  cities,  the  people  violently 
obstructed  the  promulgation  of  the  bull;  in  others,  the  persons  who 
attempted  to  publish  it  were  insulted,  and  the  bull  itself  torn  m  pieces,  and 
trodden  under  footf 

This  sentence,  which  he  had  for  some  time  expected,  did  not  disconcert 
or  intimidate  Luther.    After  renewing  his  apgoeal  to  the  general  council 

EFov.  17],  he  published  remarks  upon  the  bull  of  excommunication;  and 
in^  now  peisuaded  that  Leo  had  been  guilty  both  of  impiety  and  injustice 
in  hts  proceeding  against  him,  he  boldly  declared  the  pone  to  be  that  man 
of  sin,  or  Antichrist,  whose  appeaiance  is  foretold  In  the  New  Testament  ,- 
he  declaimed  against  his  tyranny  and  usurpations  with  neater  violence 
than  ever;  be  exhorted  all  Christian  princes  to  shake  off  sucn  an  ignominious 
yoke ;  and  boasted  of  his  own  happiness  in  being  marked  out  as  tne  olject  of 
ecclesiastical  indication,  because  he  had  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of 
mai^nd.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  i>apal 
power  to  words  alone;  Leo  having,  in  execution  of  the  bull,  appointed 
Luther's  book  to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  be,  by  way  of  retaliation,  assembled 
all  the  professors  and  students  in  the  university  of  Wittembeig,  and  with 
great  pomp,  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  si)ectatoTS,  cast  tne  volumes 
of  the  canon  law,  together  with  the  bull  of  excommunication,  into  the 
flames;  and  his  example  was  imitated  in  several  oities  of  (xeraiany.  The 
manner  in  which  he  justified  this  action  was  still  more  c^nsive  than  the 
action  itselC  Having  collected  from  the  canon  law  some  of  the  most 
extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude  and  omnipotenoe  of 
tiie  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  subordination  of  all  secular  jurisdiction  to 
the  authontjTof  theholy  see,  he  published  these  with  a  coromentaiy,  pointin|r 
out  tfie  impiety  of  such  tenets,  and  their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  aU 
civil  goveniment.( 

Such  was  the  progress  which  Luther  had  made,  and  such  tlie  state  of  hh 
party,  when  Charles  arrived  in  Germany.  No  secular  prince  had  hitherto 
•mbraced  Luther's  (^imons ;  no  change  m  the  established  forms  of  wonhip 
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had  been  introduced,  and  no  encroachmenta  bad  been  made  npoo  tiie  poi- 
sessioos  or  iurisdiction  of  the  clerK7t  neither  party  bad  yet  prooeeded  to 
auction :  ana  the  cbntrorersj,  thou^  conducted  with  great  heat  and  pavko 
on  both  sides,  was  still  carried  on  with  its  proper  weapons,  with  theaesr 
disDutations,  and  replies.  A  deep  impressioni  however,  was  made  upoo 
ll»' minds  of  the  people ;  their  reverence  for  ancient  institutions  and  ooe- 
trines  was  shaken ;  and  the  materials  were  already  scattered,  which  kindled 
into  the  combustion  that  soon  spread  over  all  Geimany.  Students  crowded 
fiom  every  province  of  the  empire  toWittembeig;  and  under  Luther  him- 
self, M elancthon,  Carlostadius,  and  other  masteis  then  reckoned  eminent, 
imbibed  opinions,  which,  on  their  return,  they  propagated  amoqg  their 
countiymen^  who  listened  to  them  with  tnat  iond  attention,  which  tzuthr 
when  accompanied  with  novelty,  naturally  commands.* 

During  the  course  of  there  transactions,  the  court  of  Rome,  diough  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  its  ablest  pootiffi,  neither  formed  its  schemes  with 
that  profound  sagacity,  uor  executed  them  with  that  steadj  peiseverance, 
which  had  long  rendered  it  the  most  perfect  model  of  politicaJ  wisdom  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  When  Luther  began  to  declaim  against  induk;eooes, 
two  di&rent  metliods  of  treatuig  him  lay  before  the  pope;  by  adopting 
one  of  which,  the  attempt,  it  is  probable,  might  have  been  orushed,  and  l^ 
the  other,  it  un^X  have  been  rendered  innocent.  If  Luther's  hrst  departure 
from  the  doctnoea  of  the  church  had  instantly  drawn  upon  biro  the  weight 
of  its  censures,  the  dread  of  tibese  might  iiave  restrained  the  elector  of 
Saxony  from  protecting  him,  might  have  deteired  the  people  finom  listening 
to  his.discounes,  or  even  mifht  have  overawed  Luther  nimself ;  and  bm 
name,  like  that  of  many  good  men  before  his  time,  would  now  llave  been 
known  to  the  world  only  for  his  honest  but  ill-timed  effort  to  correct  the 
corruptions  of  the  Romish  chuich.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pope  had 
early  testified  some  disofeasure  with  the  vices  and  excesses  of  the  friars 
who  had  been  employea  in  publishing  indulgences :  if  he  had  forbidden  the 
mentioning  of  controverted  points  iu  discourses  addressed  to  the  people : 
if  he  hacTeigoined  the  disputants  on  both  sides  to  be  silent ;  if  he  had 
been  careful  not  to  risk  the  credit  of  the  church,  by  defining  articles  which 
had  hitherto  been  left  undetermined:  Luther  would*  probibly, have  stop! 
short  at  his  first  discoveries ;  he  would  not  have  been  loxxsed,  in  self-<lefenoe, 
to  venture  upon  new  ground,  and  the  whole  controversy  might  possibly 
have  died  away  insensibly;  or,  being  confined  entirely  to  the  ischoois^ 
might  have  been  carried  on  with  as  little  detriment  to  the  f^eaoe  and  unitf 
of  the  Romish  church,  as  that  which  the  Franciscans  maintain  with  the 
Dominicans  concerning  the  immaculate  conceptioiL  or  that  between  the 
Jansenists  and  Jesuits  concerning  the  operations  of  grace.  But  Leo.  by 
fluctuating  between  these  opposite  systems,  and  by  embracing  them  alter- 
nately, defeated  the  effects  ot  both.  By  an  improper  exertion  of  authority, 
.Luther  was  exas|)erated,  but  not  restrained.  JBv  a  mistaken  exercise  of 
lenity,  time  wai  ^ven  for  his  opinions  to  spread,  but  no  progress  was  made 
towards  reconciling  him  to  the  church ;  and  even  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, which  at  another  juncture  might  have  been  decisive,  was 
delayed  so  long,  that  it  became  at  last  scarcely  an  object  of  tenor. 

Such  a^ieries  of  errors  in  the  measures  oi  a  court  seldom  chaigeable 
with  mistaking  its  own  true  interest,  is  not  more  astonishing  than  i&  wis- 
dom which  appeared  in  Luther's  conduct  Though  a  pern «t  stranger  to 
the  maxims  of  wordly  wisdom,  and  incapable,  from  the  impetuosity  of  his 
temper  of  observing  them,  he  was  led  naturally,  by  the  method  in  which 
he  made  his  discoveries,  to  cany  on  his  operations  m  a  manner  which  coo> 
tributed  more  to  their  success,  than  if  eveiy  step  he  took  had  been  pre* 
fprihed  hj  the  most  aitful  policy.    At  the  thne  when  he  sot  himeif  lo 
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oppose  Tetzel,  be  was  far  iioin  intending  that  lefonnatkm  which  he  after^ 
wards  effected ;  and  would  have  trembled  with  horror  at  the  thoufrhtf  of 
what  at  last  he  gloried  in  accomplishing.  The  knowledge  of  truth  was 
Dot  poured  into  his  mind  all  at  onc^,  b^  any  special  revelation ;  he  acquired 
it  br  industiT  and  meditation,  and  his  progress,  of  consequence,  was  gra- 
dual. The  doctrines  of  j^peiy  are  so  closely  connected,  that  the  ezposipr 
of  one  error  coixiacted  him  naturally  to  the  detection  of  others ;  and  aS 
the  parts  of  that  artificial  fabric  were  so  united  together  that  the  pulling 
down  of  one  loosened  the  foundation  of  the  rest,  and  rendered  it  more  easy 
to  oveHum  them.  In  confuting  the  eztrayagant  tenets  concemii^  indul- 
gences, he  was  obliged  to  iiMuire  into  the  true  cause,  of  our  justification 
and  acceptance  with  God.  The  knowledge  of  Ihat  djiscovered  to  him  by 
degrees  the  inutility  of  pilgrimages  and  penances ;  the  Tanity  of  relying 
on  the  intercession  ot  saints :  the  impiety  of  worshipping  them ;  the  abuses 
of  auricular  confession ;  and  the  imaginaiy  existence  of  puigatoiy.  The 
detection  of  so  many  errors  led  him  of  course  to  consider  the  character  of 
the  cleigy  who  taught  them ;  and  their  exorbitant  wealth,  the  severe 
inji^ncticn  of  celibacy,  together  with  the  intolerable  rigour  of  monastic 
▼ows,  appeared  to  nun  the  great  sources  of  their  corruption.  From 
thence,  it  was  but  one  step  to  call  in  question  the  divine  origicuLl  of  ihe 
papal  power,  which  authorized  and  supported  such  a  system  of  errors. 
As  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  whde,  Ke  disclaimed  the  infalllbili^  of 
the  pope,  the  decisions  of  schoolmen,  or  any  other  human  authority,  and 
appealed  to  the  word  of  Grod  as  the  only  standard  of  theological  truth. 
To  this  gradual  progress  Luther  owed  his  success.  His  hearers  were  nol 
shocked  at  first  by  any  proposition  too  repugnant  to  their  ancient  preju- 
dices, or  too  remote  from  established  opinions.  ^  They  were  conducted 
insensibly  from  one  doctrine  to  another*  Their  faith  and  conviction  were 
abb  to  keep  pace  with  his  discoveries.  To  the  same  cause' was  owine 
the  inattention,  and  even  indifference,  with  which  Leo  viewed  Luther^ 
first  proceedings.  A  direct  or  violent  attack  upon  the  authority  of  the 
church  would  at  once  have  drawn  upon  Luther  the  whole  weight  of  its  ven- 
geance ;  but  as  this  was  far  from  his  thoughts,  as  he  continued  long  to  profess 
^at  respect  for  the  pope,  and  made  repeated  offers  of  submission  to  his 
decisions,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  anprehendinp  that  he  would 
prove  the  author  of  any  desperate  revolt  ^  and  he  was  sunered  to  proceed 
step  by  step,  in  undermimng  the  constitution  of  the  church,  imtil  the 
remedy  applied  at  last  came  too  late  to  produce  any  effect. 

But  whatever  advantages  Luther's  cause  derived,  either  from  the  mis- 
takes of  his  adversaries,  or  from  his  own  good  conduct,  the  sudden  pro- 
gress and  firm  establishment  of  his  doctrines  must  not  be  ascribed  to  these 
alone.  The  same  corruptions  in  the  churefa  of  Rome  which  he  condemned, 
had  been  attacked  long  before  his  time.  The  same  opinions  which  he 
DOW  propagated,  had  been  published  in  di&ient  places,  and  were  sup 
ported  by  the  same  areniments.  Waldus  in  ths  twelfth  centuiy,  Wickliff 
in  the  fourteenth,  and  Huss  in  the  fifleepth,  had  inveighed  against  the  errors 
of  popei^  with  great  boldness,  and  confuted  them  with  more  ingenuitr 
and  leamiog  than  could  have  been  expected  in  those  illiterate  ages  in  which 
they  flourished.  But  all  these  premature  attempts  towards  a  reformatioD 
proved  abortive.  Such  feeble  ughts,  incapable  of  dispelling  fte  dartLness 
which  then  covered  the  church,  were  soon  extin^isfaed :  and  though  the 
doctrines  of  these  pknis  men  produced  some  emcts,  ana  left  some  traces 
in  the  countries  where  they  taught,  they  were  neither  extensive  nor  con- 
siderable. Many  powerfiii  causes  contributed  to  facilitate  Luther's  pro- 
gress, which  either  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate  with  full  force  in  tneir 
days ;  and  at  that  critical  and  mature  juncture  when  he  appeared,  circum- 
stances of  eveiy  kind  concurred  in  rendering  each  step  that  he  took  suo* 
cessful. 
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The  loi^  and  Asandalous  schism  which  divided  the  church  dinio^  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cendaries^ 
had  a  gieat  effisct  in  diminishing  the  yeneratioo  with  whkh  the  world  had 
been  accustomed  to  view  the  papal  dignity.  Two  or  three  cootendiiig 
pontifi  roamii^  about  Europe  at  a  time  ;  fawning  on  the  prinoesy  whom 
ther  wanted  to  gain ;  extorting  laiipe  sums  of  money  from  the  countries 
which  acknowledged  their  authority:  excommunicating  their  rivals^  and 
cursi^p  those  who  adhered  to  them ;  aiscredited  their  pretensions  to  iDfid- 
Kbility,  and  exposed  bodi  their  persons  and  theiroffiee  to  conteflopt.  Thje 
laity,  to  whom  ail  parties  appealed,  came  to  learn  that  some  rffpt  of  pii- 
rate  judgment  bekxiged  to  them,  and  acquired  the  exercise  of  it  so  far  as 
to  choose,  among  these  infallible  guides,  whom  they  would  please  to  f(^ 
low.  The  proceedings  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  spread  this 
disrespect  tor  the  Romish  see  still  wider,  and  by  their  bdd  exertioD  of 
authority  in  deposing  and  electii^  popes,  taudit  the  woiM  that  there  wu 
in  the  chutdi  a  juriSiiction  supencnr  even  to  the  papal  power,  which  thej 
had  long  belieTed  to  be  supreme* 

The  wound  giyen  on  that  occasion  to  the  papal  authority  wae  scaroehr 
healed  up,  when  the  pontificates  of  Alexander  Vl.  and  Julius  II.,  both  ftue 
princes,  but  detestable  ecclesiastics,  raised  new  scandal  in  Chrittefidon, 
The  profligate  morals  of  the  former  in  private  life ;  the  fraud,  the  injus- 
tice, and  cruelty  of  his  public  aoministration,  place  him  on  a  levd  with 
those  grants,  whose  deeds  are  the  greatest  reproach  to  humao  nature. 
The  latter,  though  a  stranger  to  the  ^ious  passions  which  prompted  his 
predecessor  to  commit  so  many  unnatural  crimes,  was  under  the  aominicn 
of  a  restless  and  ungoTeniable  ambition,  that  scorned  afl  eou^ideratioos  of 
gratitude,  of  decency,  or  of  justice,  when  they  obstructed  the  executioD 
of  his  schemes.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  be  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
infallible  knowledge  of  a  religion,  whose  chief  precepts  are  purity  and 
humility,  was  deposited  in  the  breasts  of  the  profligate  Alexander  or  tiie 
orerbeanng  Julius.  The  opinion  of  those  who  exalted  the  authority  of  a 
oouncil  above  that  of  the  pope,  spread  wonderfully  under  their  poodfi* 
cates ;  and  as  the  emperor  and  French  kings,  who  were  altematelj  en* 
gaged  in  hostilities  witn  those  active  j^tifi,  permitted  and  even  encou* 
raged  their  subjects  to  expose  their  vices  with  all  the  violence  of  invec- 
tive and  all  the  petulance  of  ridicule,  men's  ears  being  accustomed  to 
these,  were  not  shocked  with  the  bold  or  ludicrous  discourses  of  Luttier 
and  his  followers  concening  the  papal  dignity. 

Nor  were  suoh  exo^nes  oonmed  to  the  head  of  the  chuch  alone. 
Many  of  the  dignified  deigy,  secular  as  well  as  regular,  being  the  younra 
sons  of  noble  families,  who  nad  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  character Ibr 
no  other  reason  but  that  they  found  in  the  church  stations  of  great  dignitj 
and  affluence,  were  accustomed  totally  to  neglect  the  duties  of  their  d&cef 
and  indulged  themselves  without  reserve  in  all  the  vices  to  which  great 
wealth  and  idleness  naturaUy  give  birth.  Thoii^h  the  inferior  cfeigy 
were  prevented  by  their  povei^  fiom  imitating  the  expensive  luxury  of 
their  superion,  yet  gross  ignorance  and  lo^  debauchery  rendered  than  as 
eont^ptibte  as  the  other  were  odious.*  The  severe  and  unnatural  law 
of  celibacy,  to  which  both  were  equdly  subject,  occasioned  such  irregu- 
larities, that  in  several  parts  of  Europe  the  concubinage  of  priests  was 
not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined.  The  empkrfinff  of  a  remedy  so  eon- 
traiy  to  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  the  strongest  proof  that 

*  The  coirapt  itata  of  Che  draich,  prior  Co  Che  RofonaaUon,  ie  eoknowledted  bf  en  euthor,  who 
wae  both  ebuiidamlj  able  to  Judge  coBc«ming  thie  matter,  and  who  wae  not  over-forward  to  cookm 
ft.  **  For  eome  yean  (eaya  Bdlannhie)  before  the  Lutheran  and  CahrlnMe  hcreileB  wenpalH 
BriMd,  there  wae  nee  (ae  eonteaporary  anthora  teetUV)  aay  eevfiity  tai  err leKaalr at  JadJcatorka, 
aar  dfadpHne  with  regard  to  morale,  any  knowledge  of  eaered  Uteratore,  any  reference  fbt  diyias 
Mihigi:  there  wae  BiflBoetBol  any  religion  remahiing.**  BellannlmaConeloizvliLOper.leM.Tt 
«iLlM.edit.OolOB.iAL7.apadGerdcBUHiaLBvaa.K«Bovati,voLLp.9Sw 
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the  criniM  it  was  iotended  to  prevent  were  both  numerous  and  flagrant. 
lioog  befiare  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  many  authors  of  great  name  and  autho- 
n^  give  such  descriptions  of  the  dissolute  morals  m  the  cieigy,  as  seem 
almost  incredible  in  the  present  age.*  The  voluptuous  lives  of  ecdesi' 
astics  occasioned  great  scandal,  not  only  because  their  mannen  were 
inconsistent  with  tteir  sacred  character ;  but  the  laity  being  accustomed 
to  see  several  of  them  raised  from  the  lowest  stations  to  the  greatest  afilu- 
encey  did  not  show  the  same  indulgence  to  their  excessest  as  ^  those  of 
persons  possessed  of  hereditaiy  wealth  or  grandeur ;  and  viewing  their 
condition  with  more  envy,  they  censured  their  crimes  with  greater  severity'. 
Nothingy  therefore^  could  be  more  acceptable  to  Lather's  bearers,  than  tne 
▼loience  with  which  he  exclaimed  asainst  the  immoralities  of  churchmen^ 
and  every  penon  in  his  audience  couldt  from  his  own  obseivation»  confiim 
the  truth  of  his  invectives. 

The  scandal  of  these  crimes  was  greatly  increased  by  the  facility  with 
which  such  as  committed  them  obtamed  pardon.  In  all  the  European 
kingdoms,  the  impotence  of  die  civil  magistrate,  imder  forms  of  govern- 
ment extemely  iiregular  and  turbulent,  made  it  necessaiy  to  relax  the 
i%our  of  Justice,  and  upon  payment  of  a  certain  fine  or  composition 
prescribed  by  law,  judges  were  accustomed  to  remit  farther  punishmentf 
even  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  The  court  of  Rome,  always  attentive 
to  the  means  of  augmenting  its  revenues,  imitated  this  practioer  and,  by 
a  preposterous  accommodation  of  it  to  religious  concerns,  granted  its 
pardons  to  such  tian^ressors  as  gave  a  sum  oi  money  in  order  to  purchase 
them.  As  the  idea  of  a  composition  for  crimes  was  then  famuiar,  this 
strange  traffic  was  so  far  from  shocking  mankind,  that  it  soon  became 
general ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  imposition  in  carrying  it  on,  the 
officers  of  Ihe  Roman  chancery  pubushcd  a  book,  containing  the  pre- 
cise sum  to  be  exacted  for  the  pardon  of  eveiy  particular  sin.  A  deacon 
guilfy  of  mimier  was  absolved  for  twenty  croyms.  A  bishop  or  abbot 
might  assassinate  for  three  hundred  livres.  Any  ecclesiastic  might  violate 
his  vows  of  chastity,  even  with  the  most  aggravating  circumstances,  for 
the  third  part  of  that  sum.  Even  such  locking  crimes,  as  occur  seldom 
in  human  life,  and  perhaps  exist  only  in  the  impure  imagination  of  a  casuist, 
were  taxed  at  a  very  moderate  rate.  When  a  more  regular  and  perfect 
noode  of  dispensing  justice  came  to  be  introduced  into  civil  courts,  the 
practice  of  paying  a  composition  for  crimes  went  gradually  into  disuse ; 
and  mankiixl  having  aojuired  more  accurate  notions  concerning  relui^ion 
and  morality,  the  conditions  on  which  the  court  of  Rome  bestowed  its 
pardons  appeared  impious,  and  were  considered  as  one  great  source  of 
ecclesiastical  comiption.t 

This  degeneracy  of  manneis  amoQg  the  deigy  might  have  been  toleiated, 

*  OaMDm  GraTsmfM  Katkn.  Gennan.  In  Faseicido  Scr.  ezpeCend.  ct  IVifleiidvinn,  pfer  Ortvl- 
MBOrailain,7ol.L361.  86>iniuiiDM:ihlopaMatwloUieMmemijpoielntbe«ppOTdi3^,oraecoad 
Tolmne,  paUubed  by  Edward  Brown.  Seo  alao  Uenn.  Tonder  Htudt,  BliL  Lit  Bafona.  pan  UL 
■ad  the  van  coQectioDi  of  Wakhiui  tn  his  foor  vdumM  of  Monumenta  Medil  JSvl.    Gotting.  1757. 

Tbeaadioiallia^eqaotedonamaraiatlMvlcQioftbecleigy.  Wb«n  Umjt  ▼entofcd  upon  acttooi 
mmibmif  crtmioal,  we  may  eondada  tbat  they  would  b«  1«m  Knipuloui  wtth  reipaoi  lo  iba  dae»> 
ram  of  bahavioar.  Accorobgly  dialr  naglcct  of  tbe*  decent  condoct  anitabie  to  ibelr  ptofiton, 
■aaoM  to  bavo  clven  great  offence.  In  order  to  Oiuetrate  tbla,  I  ■ball  tranecribe  one  paaage,  becanw 
Miatakn  not  tnm  any  author  wlioaa  profciMd  purpoae  itwaato  deMrttwChe  imoraper  eondaetof 
Om  eteray ;  and  wbo,  from  prataidlce  or  artlSoe,  may  be  mippoeed  to  aggravate  thecbarge  agalnaC 
'  n.  Tbe  emperor  Cbarlee  IV.  In  a  letter  to  tbe  arcbbiahop  of  Ments,  A.  D.  1359.  ezbortiM  Idn 
tkm  tbe  dtaoidenof  tbedergy,  thva  cxprcewa  bimaelf,  "  De  Cbrldi  patrlmonlo,  hidoe,  naell- 


to  refcim  tbe  dtaoiden  of  tbe  deigyi  thva 

India  at  mneaaenta  exafcant :  babitum  militarem  com  pneteztia  auiela  et  argentela  aeatam,  at 

eaoa  mUUaraa ;  oomam  et  barbam  nutriunt,  et  nihil  quod  ad  vliam  et  ordbiem  eodenaaUeun 


tti,  oaiendunt.  Milharlboa  ae  duntazat  et  aecnlaribua  ocHboa,  vita  el  moribua,  tan  au«  aahiHa  dir 
Mdinm,  et  generale  populi  aeandahim,  JmiiilafWif."  Oodm  Diplnmaitena  Aaatdoioram,  par  VsL 
^crd.  Gudeanm,  4lo.  ▼«.  ill.  p.  ^8. 

t  Faadeui.  Ber.  ezpeU  et  fof.  1. 355.    1. 0.  SdMDmnU  Amentt.    Liteiar.  Franeof.1198.Tal.iL 
~    Diecka.dftBayla^Aftie.BaMk.aiTnppiiia.  TUaCaBcailv.EoBmB%adlt.rMMor.MSy 
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peifiapSy  with  greater  indulgence^  if  tibeir  ezorfoitant  riches  and  jKuwer 
Bad  not  enabled  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  encroach  on  the  rk;fats  ol  ewerj 
other  order  of  men.  It  is  the  genius  of  superstition,  fond  of  whatever  b 
pompous  or  grand,  to  set  no  bounds  to  its  liberality  towards  persons  whom 
It  esteems  sacred,  and  to  think  its  expressions  of  regard  defective,  unless 
it  hath  raised  them  to  the  height  of  weallh  and  authority.  Hence  flowed 
the  extensive  revenues  and  jurisdictbn  possessed  by  the  church  in  eveiy 
countiy  of  Europe,  and  which  were  become  intolerable  to  the  lai^^,  from 
whose  undiscemtng  bounty  they  were  at  first  derived. 

The  burden,  however,  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  had  fallen  with  such 
peculiar  weight  on  the  Gennans,  as  renaered  them,  though  naturally 
exempt  from  levity,  and  tenacious  of  their  ancient  customs,  more  inclina- 
ble than  any  people  in  Europe  4o  listen  to  those  who  called  on  them  to 
assert  their  liberty.  During  the  lonjp  contests  between  die  popes  and 
emperors  concerning  the  right  of  investiture,  and  the  warn  which  tb^  occa- 
sioned, most  of  the  considerable  Gennan  ecclesiastics  joined  the  papal  &c  tioD: 
and  while  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  head  of  the  empire,  tney  seized 
the  Imperial  domains  and  revenues,  and  usurped  the  Imperial  junsdiction 
within  their  own  diocesses.  Upon  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity, 
they  still  retained  these  usurpations,  as  if  by  the  len^  of  an  unjust 
possession  they  had  acquired  a  legal  right  to  them.  The  emperors,  too 
feeble  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  hands,  were  obliged  to  grant  the  cieigy 
fiefs  of  those  ample  territories,  and  they  eqjoyed  all  the  immunities  as 
well  as  honours  which  belonged  to  feudal  barons.  By  means  of  these, 
many  bishops  and  abbots  in  Germany  were  not  only  ecclesiastics,  but 
princes,  and  their  character  and  manne.s  partook  more  of  the  license  too 
nequent  among  the  latter,  than  of  the  sanctity  which  became  the  former.* 

The  unsettled  state  of  government  in  Germany,  and  the  frequent  wars 
to  which  that  country  was  exposed,  contributed  in  another  manner  towards 
aggrandizing  ecclesiastics.  The  only  property,  during  those  times  of 
anarchy,  which  enjoyed  security  from  the  oppression  of  the  great,  or  the 
ravages  of  war,  was  that  which  beloi^d  to  toe  church.  This  was  owing, 
not  only  to  the  great  reverence  for  the  sacred  character  prevalent  in  those 
ages,  but  to  a  superrtitious  dread  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
which  the  clergy  were  ready  to  pnmounce  against  all  who  invaded  their 
possessions.  Mroiy  observing  this,  made  a  surrender  of  their  lands  to 
ecclesiastics,  and  consenting  to  hold  them  in  fee  of  the  church,  obtained 
as  its  vassals  a  degree  of  safety,  which  without  this  device  they  were 
unable  to  procure.  By  such  an  increase  of  (he  number  of  their  vassals, 
the  power  of  ecclesiastics  received  a  real  and  permapent  augmentation ; 
and  as  lands,  held  in  fee  by  the  limited  tenures  common  in  those  ag^ 
often  returned  to  the  persons  on  whom  the  fief  depended,  considerable 
additions  were  made  in  this  way  to  the  property  of  the  cleigy.f 

The  solicitude  of  the  cleigy  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
persons,  was  still  greater  than  that  which  they  displayed  in  securine^ 
their  possessions  :  and  their  efforts  to  attain  it  were  still  more  successiuC 
As  they  were  consecrated  to  the  priestly  office  with  much  outward 
solemnity ;  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  peculiar 
garb  and  manner  of  life  ;  and  arrogated  to  their  order  many  privileges 
which  do  not  belong  to  other  Christians,  they  naturally  became  the  objects 
of  excessive  veneration.  As  a  superstitious  spirit  spread,  they  were 
regarded  as  beings  of  a  superior  species  to  the  profane  laity,  whom  it 
would  be  impious  to  tiy  by  the  same  laws,  or  to  subject  to  the  same 
punishments.  This  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction,  granted  at  first  to 
ecclesiastics  as  a  mark  ot  respect,  they  soon  claimed  as  a  point  of  right. 

•F.FaiiI,njflioryorEceU«ia0LB«MflC8i,p.iir7.  tIUd.p.06L   BwdaisviHeB. Sut dii 

macih  torn.  I.  MB.   Xiond.1737. 
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This  yalnable  immunity  of  the  priesthood  is  asserted,  not  onlj  in  thw 
decrees  of  popes  and  councils^  but  ivas  confirmed  in  the  roosl  ample  font 
by  many  ot  the  greatest  emperors.*  As  long  as  the  clerical  cbaractet 
xemainedr  the  person  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  in  some  degree  sacred ;  anj 
unless  he  were  degraded  from  his  officei  the  unhallowed  hand  of  the  cii7 
jucJfe  durst  not  touch  him.  But  as  the  power  of  degradation  was  lodgea 
in  9ie  spiritual  courts,  the  difficulty  ana  expense  ofobtaining  such  a  ben^ 
tence,  too  often  secured  absolute  impunity  to  offenders.  AUny  assumed 
the  clerical  character  for  no  other  reason,  tnan  that  it  might  screen  them 
from  the  punishment  which  their  actions  deserved.!  The  German  nobles 
ooropiained  loudly,  that  these  anointed  malefactors,  as  they  cailed  themVJ 
seldom  suffered  capitally,  even  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes  ;  and  their 
independence  on  the  civil  magistrate  is  often  mentioned  in  the  remonstrances 
of  the  diets,  as  a  privil^e  equally  peinicious  to  society,  and  to  the  monds 
of  the  cleigy. 

While  the  cleigy  asseifed  the  privil^es  of  their  own  order  with  so 
much  zeal,  they  made  continual  encroacnments  upon  those  of  the  laity. 
All  causes  relative  to  matrimony,  to  testaments,  to  usuiy,  to  legitimacy  of 
birth,  as  well  as  those  which  concerned  ecclesiastical  revenues,  were 
thought  to  be  so  connected  with  religion,  that  they  could  be  tried  only  in 
the  spiritual  courts.  Not  satisfied  with  this  ample  Jurisdiction,  which 
extended  to  one  half  of  the  subjects  that  dve  rise  to  litiig^ation  among  men, 
the  clergy,  with  wonderful  industry,  and  oy  a  thousand  inventions,  endea- 
Toured  to  draw  all  other  causes  mto  their  own  GOurts.§  As  they  had 
engrossed  almost  the  whole  leaming  known  in  the  dark  ages,  the  spiritual 
juc^;es  were  commonly  so  far  superior  in  knowledge  and  abilities  to  those 
employed  in  the  secular  courts,  that  the  people  at  ust  favoured  any  stretch 
^at  was  made  to  brin^  their  affiiirs  under  the  cognizance  of  a  judicature, 
on  the  decisions  of  which  they  could  rely  with  more  perfect  confidence 
than  on  those  of  the  civil  courts.  Thus  the  interest  of  the  church,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  people,  concurring  to  elude  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lay-magistrate,  soon  reduced  it  almost  to  nothing.il  By  means  of  this, 
Tast  power  accrued  to  ecclesiastics,  and  no  inconsiderable  addition  was 
made  to  their  revenue  by  the  sums  paid  in  those  ages  to  the  peison^who 
administered  justice. 

The  penaJ[^  by  which  the  spiritual  courts  enforced  their  sentences, 
added  great  weight  and  terror  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  censure  of 
excommunication  was  instituted  originally  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
church ;  that  obstinate  offenders,  whose  impious  tenets  or  profiine  lives 
were  a  reproach  to  Christianity,  might  be  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the 
faithful ;  tnis  ecclesiastics  did  not  scruple  to  convert  into  an  eiv^ine  for 
promoting  their  own  power,  and  they  inflicted  it  on  the  most  mvolous 
occasions.  Whoever  despised  any  of  their  decisions,  even  concerning 
civil  matters,  immediately  incurred  this  dreadful  censure,  which  not  only 
excluded  them  from  all  tne  privileges  of  a  Christian,  but  deprived  them  c« 
their  rights  as  men  and  citizens,?  and  the  dread  of  this  rendered  even 
Che  roost  fierce  and  turbulent  spirits  obsequious  to  the  authority  of  the 
church* 

Nor  did  the  clergy  neglect  the  proper  methods  of  preserving  the  wealth 
and  power  which  they  had  acquired  with  such  industiy  and  address. 
The  possessions  of  the  church,  being  consecrated  to  God,  were  declared 
to  be  unalienable ;  so  that  the  funds  of  a  society,  which  was  daily  gaining, 
and  could  never  lose,  erew  to  be  immense.  In  £lennany  it  was  computed 
that  the  ecclesiastics  nad  eot  into  their  hands  more  than  one  half  of  the 
national  property.**    In  ouier  countries^  the  pipportioa  varied ;  but  the 
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than  beloi^^  to  the  church  was  every  where  prodigious.  These  Tast 
poiseasioDi  were  not  subject  to  the  burdens  imposed  oo  the  lands  of  the 
hity.  The  QermaD  clergy  were  exempted  hj  law  from  all  taxes,*  and 
i^  on  any  extraordinanr  emergence,  ecclesiastics  were  pleased^  to  grant 
some  aia  towards  supplying  the  public  exigencies,  this  was  considered  as 
a  free  gift  flowii^  from  their  own  generosity,  which  the  ciril  magistrate  had 
no  title  to  demand,  ^r  less  to  exact.  In  conseouenoe  of  this  straqge  sole- 
cism in  government,  the  laity  in  Germany  had  the  mortificatioD  to  find 
thenoselves  loaded  with  excessive  impositions,  because  such  as  possessed 
the  greatest  property  were  freed  from  any  obligation  to  support  or  to 
defend  ttia  state. 

Grievous,  however,  as  the  exorbitant  wealth  and  numerous  prfvileges  of 
the  clerical  order  were  to  the  other  members  of  the  Grermantc  bock,  they 
would  have  reckoned  it  some  mitigation  of  the  evil,  if  these  had  been 
possessed  only  by  ecclesiastics  residing  among  themselves,  who  would 
have  been  less  apt  to  make  an  improper  use  or  their  riches,  or  to  exercise 
their  rights  with  unbecoming  rigour.  But  the  bishops  of  Rome  having 
early  put  in  a  claim^  the  behest  that  ever  human  ambition  suggested,  <u 
bevag  supreme  and  mfallible  heads  of  the  Christian  church,  they,  by  their 
promund  policy  and  unwearied  perseverance,  by  their  address  m  availing 
themselves  of  every  circumstance  which  occuired,  by  takiqg  adrantage 
of  the  superstition  of  some  princes,  of  the  necessity  of  otheis,  and  of  the 
credulitT  of  the  people,  at  length  established  their  pretensions,  in  opposi- 
tion botn  to  the  interest  and  common  sense  of  mankind.  Germany  was 
tfae  country  which  these  ecclesiastical  sovereigns  governed  with  most 
absolute  authority.  They  excommunicated  and  depwd  some  <^  its  most 
illustrious  emperors,  and  excited  their  subjects,  their  ministers,  and  even 
their  children,  to  take  arms  against  them.  Amidst  these  contests,  the  popes 
continually  extended  their  own  immunities,  spoiling  the  secular  princes 
gradually  of  their  most  valuable  prerogatives,  and  the  German  church  felt 
all  the  ngour  of  that  oppression  whidi  flows  from  subjection  to  fore^ 
dominion,  and  foreign  exactions. 

The  Mit  of  conferring  benefices,  which  the  popes  usurped  during  that 
period  of  confusion,  was  an  ^couisition  of  great  importance,  and  exalted 
the  ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  ruins  of  the  temporal.  The  emperors 
and  other  princes  of  Germany  had  lone  been  in  possession  of  this  right, 
which  served  to  increase  both  their  authority  and  their  revenue.  But  by 
wresting  it  out  of  their  hands,  the  popes  were  enabled  to  fill  the  empire 
with  their  own  creatures ;  they  accustomed  a  great  body  of  every  prince's 
subjects  to  depend  not  upon  him,  but  upon  the  Roman  see ;  they  nestowed 
upon  strangers  the  richest  benefices  in  every  country ;  and  drained  their 
wealth  to  supply  the  luxury  of  a  fore^n  court.  Even  the  patience  of  the 
most  superstitious  ages  could  ik>  longer  bear  such  oppressibn ;  and  so  loud 
and  frequent  were  tbe  complaints  and  murmurs  ortne  Germans,  ^t  the 
popes,  afraid  of  irritating  them  too  far,  consented,  contraiy  to  their  usual 
practice,  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  pretensions,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  right  of  nomination  to  such  benefices  as  happened  to  fall  vacant  during 
six  months  in  the  year,  leaving  the  disposal  of  toe  remainder  to  the  princes 
and  other  legal  patrons.! 

Bat  the  court  of  Rome  easily  found  expedients  for  eluding  an  agree- 
ment which  put  such  restraints  on  its  power.  The  practice  of  ruservii^ 
certam  benefices  in  every  country  to  the  pope's  immediate  nomination, 
which  had  been  long  known,  and  often  complained  of,  was^  extended  far 
beyond  its  ancient  TOunds.  All  the  benefices  possessed  by  cardinals,  or 
any  of  the  numerous  officers  in  the  Roman  court ;  those  held  by  peiiom 
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-who  happened  to  die  at  Rome,  or  within  forty  miles  of  that  city,  on  tlieir 
jouniey  to  or  from  it ;  such  as  became  vacant  hj  translation^  with  maiiy 
others^  were  included  in  the  number  of  rueroed  benefices ;  Julius  II.  and 
JLeo  X.  stretching  the  matter  to  the  utmost,  often  collated  to  benefices 
Inhere  the  right  of  resenration  had  not  been  declared,  on  pretence  of 
faaviog  mental^  reserred  this  privilege  to  themsdves.  ^  The  right  of 
reservatiooy  however,  even  with  this  eztension,-had  certain  limits,  as  it 
could  be  exercised  only  where  the  benefice  was  actoaUy  vacant,  and  there- 
fore  in  order  to  render  the  exertion  of  papal  power  unbounded,  expedaihe 
ewucf)  or  mandates  nominating  a  person  to  Succeed  to  a  benefice  upon  the 
nist  vacancy  that  should  happen,  were  brought  into  use.  By  means  of 
these,  Germany  was  fiJled  with  penoos  who  were  servilely  dependent  on 
the  court  of  Rome,  firom  which  they  had  received  such  reverrioaary 
grants :  princes  were  defrauded,  in  a  great  degree^  of  their  prerogatives; 
Uie  rights  of  ky-patroDS  were  pre-occupied,  and  rendered  almott  entirely 
vain.* 

The  manner  in  .which  these  extraordinary  powers  were  exercisedt 
rendered  them  still  more  odious  and  intolerable.  The  avarice  and  extof^ 
tiOD  of  the  oourt  of  Rome  were  become  excessive  almost  to  a  proverb 
The  practice  of  selling  benefices  was  so  notorious,  that  no  pains  were 
taken  to  conceal,  or  to  di^jfuise  it.  Companies  of  merchants  open^ 
purchased  the  benefices  of  different  districts  m  Germanv  from  the  pope  t 
ministers,  and  retailed  them  at  an  advanced  price.t  Pious  men  beheld 
with  deep  regret  these  simoniacal  transactions,  so  unworthy  the  minister! 
of  a  Chnstian  church ;  while  politicians  complained  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  exportation  of  so  much  wealth  in  that  irreligious  trafic 

The  sums,  indeed,  which  the  court  of  Rome  (uew,  by  its'  stated  and 
legal  impositions,  fiom  all  the  countries  acknowledgmg  its  authority,  were 
so  considerable,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  princes,  as  well  as  their  subjects, 
murmured  at  the  smallest  addition  made  to  them  by  unnecessaiy  or  illicit 
means.  Every  ecclesiastical  person,  upon  his  admission  to  his  benefice, 
paid  annatSf  or  one  year's  prooiuce  of  his  living,  to  the  pope  ;  and  as  that 
tax  was  exacted  with  great  rigour,  its  amount  was  veiy  great.  To  this 
must  be  added,  the  frequent  demands  made  by  the  popes  of  free  gifts 
fiom  the  cleigy,  together  with  the  extraordinaiy  levies  of  tenths  upon 
ecclesiastical  bene&es,  on  pretence  of  expeditions  against  the  Turks, 
seldom  intended,  or  carried  into  execution ;  and  finom  the  whole,  the  vast 
proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  which  flowed  continually  to 
Rome,  may  be  estimated. 

Such  were  the  dissolute  manners,  the  exorbitant  wealth,  the  em»mouB 
power  and  privileges  of  the  clergy,  before  the  Reformation ;  such  the 
oppressive  rigiMir  of  that  dominion  which  the  popes  had  established  over 
the  Christian  world  ;  and  such  the  sentiments  concerning  them  that  pre* 
vaJled  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  sixteenth  centuiy.  Nor  has 
this  sketch  been  copied  from  the  controversial  writers  of  that  age,  who, 
in  the  heat  of  disputation,  may  be  suspected  of  having  exaggerated  the 
encirs,  or  of  having  misrepresented  the  conduct  of  that  churcn  which  they 
laboured  to  overturn  <  it  is  formed  upon  more  authentic  evidence,  upon 
the  inenfK>rials  and  reiponstrances  of  the  Imperial  diets,  coolly  enumerating 
the  grievances  under  which  the  empire  groaned,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
redress  of  them.  Dissatisfaction  must  have  arisen  to  a  great  height  among 
thi!  people,  when  these  grave  assemblies  expressed  themselves  with  that 
degree  of  acrimony  which  abounds  in  their  remonstrances :  and  if  they 
denunded  the  abolition  of  those  enormities  with  no  much  vehemence,  the 
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people*  we  maj  be  aarared,  uttered  their  aentimeiiti  and  denrei  in  bolder 
and  more  vinileot  language. 

To  men  thus  prepared  for  shakinf?  off  the  yoke,  Luther  eddreaeed  him- 
self with  certainty  of  success.  As  they  hadlong^  felt  its  weight,  and  had 
borne  it  with  impatience,  they  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  offer  of  {no- 
curing[  them  deliverance.  Hence  proceeded  the  fond  and  eag«r  reception 
that  his  doctrines  met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  spread  over 
all  the  provinces  of  Qennany.  Even  the  inipetuosij^^  and  fierceness  of 
Luther's  spirit,  his  confidence  in  asserting  his  own  opinions,  and  the  ano- 

Eance  as  well  as  contempt  wherewith  he  treated  all  who  differed  irom 
im,  which  in  a^es  of  greater  moderation  and  refinement,  have  been 
reckoned  defects  m  the  character  of  that  refonner,  did  not  appear  eices- 
sive  to  his  contemporaries  whese  minds  were  strongly  agitated  by  those 
iptereatinff  controversies  which  he  carried  on,  and  who  had  themselvei 
endured  ue  rwour  of  papal  tyranny,  and  seen  the  conuptions  in  the  church 
against  which  lie  exclaimed. 

Nor  were  they  offended  at  that  gross  scurrility  with  which  his  jmlemical 
writing  are  filled,  or  at  (he  low  buffixmery  which  he  sometimes  mtroduoes 
into  his  gravest  discourses.  No  dispute  was  managed  in  those  rude  times 
without  a  laige  portion  of  the  former ;  and  the  latter  was  commoo,  even 
on  the  most  solemn  occasion,  and  in  treating  the  most  sacred  subjects. 
So  far  were  either  of  these  from  doing  hurt  to  his  cause,  that  invective  and 
ridicule  had  some  effect,  as  well  as  more  laudable  aiguments,  in  ezposiqg 
the  errors  of  popery,  and  in  determining  mankind  to  abandon  them. 

Besides  all  these  causes  of  Luther's  rapid  i^rogress,  arising  &om  the 
nature  of  his  enterpriMi,  and -the  juncture  at  which  he  undertook  it,  he 
reaped  advantage  from  some  foreign  and  adventitious  circumstances,  the 
beneficial  influence  of  which  none  of  his  forerunnen  in  the  same  course 
had  enjoyed.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  invention  of  the  ait  of 
printing,  about  half  a  century  before  his  time.  Bj  this  fortunate  discoveir, 
the  facility  of  acquiring  and  of  propagating  knowledge  was  wonderfulry^ 
mcreased^and  Luther'sbooks,  which  must  otherwise  have  made  their  way 
slowly  and  with  uncertainty  mto  distant  countries,  spread  at  once  all  over 
Europe.  Nor  were  the^  read  only  by  the  rich  and  the  learned,  who  alone 
had  access  to  Ixwks  belore  that  invention ;  they  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  who,  upon  this  appeal  to  them  as  Judges,  ventured  to  examine  and 
to  r^'ect  maiiy  doctrines  which  they  had  formerly  been  required  to  believe, 
without  being  taught  to  understand  them. 

The  revival  of  learning  at  the  same  period  was  a  ciicumstanoe  extremely 
firiendly  to  the  Reformation.  The  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  by  enlightening  the  human  mmd  with  liberal  and  sound  know- 
led^,  roused  it  Trom  that  profound  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  sunk 
dunng  several  centuries.  Mankind  seemj^  at  that  period,  to  have  recovered 
the  powers  of  inquiring  and  of  thinking  lor  themselves^  faculties  of  which 
they  had  long  lost  the  use ;  and  fond  of  the  acquisition,  they  exercised 
them  with  great  boldness  upon  all  sulgects.  *9kj  were  not  now  afraid 
of  entering  an  uncommon  path,  or  of  embracing  a  new  ophuon.  Novelty 
appears  rather  to  have  been  a  recommendation  of  a  doctrine ;  and  iiMteaa 
<u  oein^  startled  when  the  daring  band  of  Luther  drew  aside  or  tore  the 
veil  which  covered  established  errors,  ihe  genius  of  the  age  applauded 
and  aided  die  attempt.  Luther,  tfiough  a  stranger  to  elegaiwe  in  taste  or 
compositicni  zealously  promoted  the  cultivatkm  of  ancient  literature  ;  and 
sensible  of  its  being  necessarjr  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  scriptures 
he  himself  had  acouired  considerable  Imowledge  both  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  tonnes.  Melancthon,  and  some  other  of  his  disciples,  were  emi- 
nent proficients  in  the  polite  arts ;  and  as  the  same  ignorant  monks  who 
opposed  the  introduction  of  leaming  kto  Germaiiy,  set  themselves  with 
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Mual  fiercenen  against  Luther's  opimonsy  and  declared  the  good  reception 
ot  the  latter  to  be  the  effect  of  the  progress  which  the  (onner  had  madoy 
the  cause  of  leamiii^  and  of  the  Reformation  came  to  he  considered  as 
closely  connected  with  each  other,  and,  in  er^ry  countiy,  had  the  same 
friends  and  the  same  enemies.  This  enabled  the  reformers  to  cany  oo 
the  contest  at  first  with  great  superiority.  Erudition,  industry,  accuracy 
of  sentiment,  purity  of  cotnposition,  even  wit  and  raillery,  were  almort 
wholly  on  their  side,  and  triumphed  with  ease  over  iUiterate  monks,  whose 
rude  ai^uments,  expressed  in  a  perplexed  and  barbarous  style,  were  found 
insufficient  for  the  defence  of  a  system,  the  errors  of  wbxhy  all  the  art 
and  ii^enulty  of  its  later  and  more  learned  advocates  have  not  been  able 
to  palliate. 

That  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  the  revival  of  learning  excited  in 
Europe,  was  so  favourable  to  the  Reformation,  that  Luther  was  aided  in 
his  progress,  and  mankind  were  prepared  to  embrace  his  doctrines,  by 
persons  who  did  not  wbh  success  to  his  undertaking.  The  greater  part  of 
the  ingenious  men  who  applied  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature  towards 
the  close  of  the  fiAcenth  centunr,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenthi 
though  they  had  no  intention,  ana  perhaps  no  wi^,  to  overturn  the  esta- 
blished system  of  religion,  had  discovered  the  absurdity  of  many  tenets 
and  practices  authorized  by  the  church,  and  perceived  the  futility  of  those 
arguments  by  which  illiterate  monks  endeavoured  to  defend  them.  Their 
contempt  ot  these  advocates  for  the  received  errors,  led  them  frequently 
to  expose  the  opinions  which  they  supported,  and  to  ridicule  their  is^norance 
with  great  fipeedom  and  severity.  By  this,  men  were  prepared  for  the 
more  serious  attacks  made  upon  them  by  Luther,  and  their  reverence  both 
for  the  doctnnes  and  persons  against  whom  he  inveighed  was  considerably 
abated.  This  was  particular^  the  case  in  Germany.  When  the  fint 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  a  taste  for  ancient  leanung  in  that  country, 
the  ecclesiastics  there,  who  were  still  more  ignorant  than  their  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  set  themselves  to  oppose  its  progress  with  more 
active  zeal ;  and  the  patrons  of  the  new  studies,  in  return,  attacked  them 
with  greater  violence.  In  the  writings  of  Reuchlin,  Hutten,  and  the  other 
revivers  of  ieaniing  in  Germany,  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome 
are  censured  with  an  acrimony  of  style  little  jaferior  1o  that  of  Luther 
himself.* 

From  the  same  cause  proceeded  the  frequent  strictures  of  Erasmus  upon 
the  errors  of  the  church,  as  well  as  upon  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the 
dei^.  His  reputation  and  authority  were  so  high  in  Europe,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  .the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and  his  works  were  read  with  such 
universal  admiration,  that  the  effect  of  these  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  circumstances  whicU  contributed  considerably  towards  Luthei^s 
success.  Erasmus,  having  been  destined  for  the  church,  and  trained  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  applied  himself  more  to  theolo- 
gical inquiries  than  an^  of  the  revivers  oi  learning  in  that  age.  His  acute 
judgment  and  extensive  emditioni  enabled  him  to  discover  many  errors, 
both  in  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Romish  church.  Some  of  these 
he  confuted  with  great  solidity  ol  reasoning  and  force  of  eloquence.  Others 
he  treated  as  objects  of  ridicule,  and  turned  aj^iust  them  that  irresistible 
torrent  of  popular  and  satirical  wit,  of  which  he  had  the  command. 
There  was  hardly  any  opinion  or  practice  of  the  Romish  chureb,  which 
Luther  endeavoured  to  retbrm,  but  what  had  been  previously  animadverted 
uj)on  by  Erasmus^  and  had  afforded  him  subject  either  of  censure  or  of 
raillery.  Accordingly,  when  Luther  first  began  his  attack  upon  the  church, 
Erannus  seemed  to  applaud  his  conduct ;  he  courted  the  friendship  of 
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wrenl  of  hit  disciples  and  patrons,  and  ooDdemned  tbe  behajioiir  and 
spirit  of  bis  adrersaries.*  He  ooncunred  openly  with  him  in  byeit^iiq^ 
against  the  school  divines,  as  the  teachers  ot  a  system  equally  unedifyinp 
and  obscure.  He  joined  him  in  endeavouring  to  turn  the  attention  of  mea 
to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  as  die  only  standard  of  relvkxis  tratLf 

Various  circumstances,  however,  prevented  Erasmus  fromliolding  die 
same  course  with  Luther.  The  natiuvl  timidity  of  his  temper ;  his  want 
of  that  strenji^th  of  mind  which  alone  can  prompt  a  man  to  assume  the 
character  of^a  reformer ;{  his  excessive  deference  for  persons  in  h%|i 
station ;  his  dr^ad  of  losing  the  pensions  and  other  emoluments,  which  their 
liberality  had  confeired  upon  him ;  his  extreme  love  of  peace,  and  hopes 
of  reforming  abuses  gradually,  and  by  gentle  methods,  all  coocuneoT  in 
determining  him  not  aoly  to  repress  and  to  moderate,  the  zeal  with  which 
he  had  once  been  animated  against  the  errors  of  the  church,§  bat  to 
assimie  the  character  of  a  mediator  between  Luther  and  his  opponents. 
But  though  Erasmus  soon  began  to  censure  Luther  as  too  daring  and  im- 
petuous, and  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  vnite  aeiuDSt^  him,  he  most, 
nevertiieless,  be  considered  as  his  forerunner  and  auxuiary  in  this  war  upon 
tiie  church.  He  fint  scattered  the  seeds,  which  Luther  cherished  and 
broiu^bt  to  maturity.  His  raiileiy  and  oblique  censures  prepared  the  vray 
for  Luther's  invectives  and  more  direct  attacks.  In  this  light  Erasmus 
appeared  to  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Romish  church  in  hh  own  tiroes.| 
In  this  light  he  must  be  considered  by  every  person  conversant  in  the  his- 
toij  of  that  period. 

b  this  long  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  which  combined  in 
lavourinr  the  i)n)gress  of  Luther's  opinions,  or  in  weakening  the  resistance 
of  his  achrersaries,  I  have  avoided  entering  into  amr  discussion  of  the  theo* 
logical  doctrines  of  poperv,  and  have  not  attempted  to  show  how  repitt;oaot 
they  are  to  the  spint  of  Christianity,  and  bow  destitute  of  any  founduition 
in  reason,  in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
leaving  those  topics  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose  province 
they  peculiarly  oelong.  8ut  when  we  add  the  effect  of  these  religious 
considerations  to  the  influence  of  political  causes,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
united  operation  of  both  on  the  human  mind  must  have  been  sudden  and 
irresistible.  Though,  to  Ludier's  contempcNraries,  who  were  too  near 
perhaps  to  the  scene,  or  too  deeply  interested  in  it,  to  trace  the  cause  with 
accuracy,  or  to  examine  ttem  with  coolness,  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
opinions  spread  appeared  to  be  so  unaccountable,  that  some  of  them  im- 
puted it  to  a  certam  uncommon  and  malignant  position  of  the  stars,  which 
scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and  innovation  over  the  worid,V  it  is 
evident,  that  the  success  of  the  Reformation  was  the  natural  effect  of 
powerful  causes  prepared  by  peculiar  providence,  and  happily  coftspinqg 
to  that  end.  This  attempt  to  investigate  these  causes,  and  to  throw  light 
00  an  event  so  sin^lar  and  important,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  an 
unnecessary  durression. — I  return  fit)m  it  to  the  course  of  the  histoiy. 

The  diet  at  Worms  conducted  its  deiiberatimis  with  that  slow  formality 
peculiar  to  such  assemblies.  Much  time  was  spent  in  establishing  some 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  internal  police  ot  the  empire.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Imperial  chamber  was  confinned,  and  the  forms  of  its 
rendered  more  nxed  and  regular.    A  oounoil  of  regency  was 
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I  ErMiu«w  htonwif  to  eandM  enoogh  to  ackiiowledct  thitt  "Lodiisr/*  nyi  he,  **hM  gfrcn  oa 
many  a  wholevmne  doctrine,  and  maay  a  good  oounad.  I  wWi  he  bad  not  dM>Bicd  Utc  cflect  of 
Umri  by  intclerable  fbulta.  Bui  If  he  had  written  every  tliinf  in  ibe  oioet  oneieepciottable  annner, 
I  bad  no  IncHnntkm  to  dte  fbr  the  mke  of  truth.  Every  man  hath  not  the  courage  reqnbdte  to  n«ke 
a  manvr ;  and  I  am  afraid  Uiat.  if  I  Were  pot  to  the  trial,  I  iboiild  fanltate  Bl  Peier.**  Epta.  Eiaol 
la  Jortln'tf  Life  of  Eraam.  vol.  I  p.  S73. 
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ftppoiDted  to  aasist  Ferdinand  in  the  g^oretnineDt  of  the  empire  duriiig  ain- 
occaskxisil  absence  of  the  emperor ;  which,  froqn  the  extent  of  the  emperars 
dominionsy  as  well  as  the  multiplicity  of  his  af^iis,  wa$  an  event  that 
mi^ht  be  fiequently  expected**  The  state  of  rel^ion  was  then  taken 
into  consideratioo^  There  .was  not  wantii^  some  pteusibl^  reason  which 
mjght  have  induced  Charles  to  hare  declared  himself  ^e  protector  of 
Luther's  cause*  or  at  leas.t  to  have  conniyed  at  its  progress,  if  he  h^ 
possessed  no  other  domiaiODS,  but  those  which  belonged  to  him  in  Ger- 
many, and  no  other  crown  besides  the  Imperial,  he  might  have  been  dis* 
posedy  perhaps,  to  favour  a  man,  who  asser^d  so  boldly  the  privileges  and 
immunities  for  which  the  empire  had  struggled  so  long  with  the  pOi>es. 
But  the  vast  and  dangerous  schemes  which  francis  L  was  foraiing  against 
Charley  made  it  neceasai^r  for  him  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  views  mote 
extensive  than  those  which,  wxxild'  have  salted  a  German  prince ;  and 
it  bein|^  of  the  utmost, importance  to  secure  (he  pope's  firieodslup,  this 
determined  him  to  treat  iKither  with  great  severity,  as  the  most  efiectual 
method  pf  soothing  Iieo  into  a  concurrence  with  his  measures.  His  eager- 
ness to  accomplish  this  rendepd  him  not  unwilling  to  gtatify  the  Pfpal 
legates  in  Germany)  who  insisted  that,  without  any  delay  or  formal'  de- 
liberation, the  diet  ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the  pope  had  already 
excommunicated  as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  Such  an  abrupt  manner  of 
proceeding,  however,  bejng  deemed  unprecedented  and  iHJuit  by  the 
members  of  the  diet,  they  made^  point  of  Luther's  appearing  in  person, 
and  declaring  whether  he  adhered  or .  not  to  those  opinions  which  had 
drawq  upon  nim  the  censures  of  the  church.!  Not  ooiy  the  emperor,  but 
all  the  princes  thxousfa  whose  territories  he  hail  to  pass,  granted  >  him  a 
safe-conduct ;  and  Charles  verote  to  him  at  the  same  time  fMarch  6fh,] 
requiriqg  his  immediate  attendance  on  the -diet,  and  renewipg  nis  promises 
of  protection  from  any  injuiy  or  violence.];  Luther  did  not  hesitate  one 
moment  about  yieldinar  obedjence,  and  set  out  for  Worms,  attended  by  the 
herald  who  had  broupit  the  emperor's  letter  and  safe-conduct  Whtle  on 
his  journey,  many  of^his  friends^  whom  the  fate  of  liuss,  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  notwithstanding  the  same  security  of  an  Imperial  safe- 
oonduct,  filled  with  solicitude,  advised  and  entreated  him  not  to  rush 
wantonly  into  the  midst  of  danger.  But  Luther,  superior  to  such  tenon, 
sikncea  them  with  this  leply^  "1  am  lawfully  called,"  said  he,  f*  to  appear 
in  that  city,  and  thither  wul  I  go  in  the  pame  of  the  Lojd,  though  as  many 
devils,  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  houses,  were  there  oombided  against  me.''} 
The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Worms  was  such  as  he  might  have 
reckoned  a  lull  reward  of  all  his  labours,  if  vanihr  2nd  the  love  o(  applause 
had  been  the  principles  by  which  he  was  inmieneed.  Greater  crowds 
assembled  to  behold  him,  than  had  appeared  at  the  emperor's  public 
entiy ;  his  apartments  were  daily  filled  with  princes  and  personaees  of  the 
highest  rankjl^  and  he  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  paid  to  mose  who 
possess  the  power  of  directing  the  understanding  and  senthnents  of  other 
men ;  an  homage,  more  sincere,  as  well  as  more  flatterii^,  than  any  which 
pre-«minence  in  birth  or  condition  can  command.  At  his  appeaTance  before 
the  diet,  be  behaved  with  great  decency,  and  with  equal  firmness.  He 
readily  acknowledged  an  excess  of  vehemence  and  acrimoiw'  in  his  con- 
troversial writiiKs,  out  refiised  to  retract  his  opinions,  vnless  ne  were  cen- 
vinced  of  their  lals^iood ;  or  to  constot  to  their  being  tried  by  any  othe- 
rule  than  the  word  of  God.  When  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
pn^ail  on  him  to  depart  hom  Iris  resolution,  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  pro- 
posed to  imitate  (be  example  of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  by  punisbiiy 
the  author  of  this  pestilent  heresy,  who  was  now  in  their  power,  toilelivcff 
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the  dnndi  at  oaee  from  tach  an  e?il.    But  the  memben  of  the  diet,  le 
iising  to  expose  the  Gennan  integrity  to  (teA  reproach  by  a  aecoDd  tio 
latkm  of  pttUic  faith ;  and  Charles  beip^  i^  les^  unwilling  to  bring  a  staia 
upon  the  beginning  of  his  administration  by  such  an'ignominioiis  actioiv 


criminal^  oPall  the  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  subject  of  the  empire, 
forbidding  any  prince  to  harbour  or  protect  mm.  aqd  requiring  all  to  concur 
in  seiainff  his  person  as  soon  as  the  tenn  specioed  in  his  safe-conduct  was 

ezpiredj 

But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  considerable  effect,  the  execution  of  it 
being  prevented,  partly  by  the  multiplicity  of  occupations,  which  the 
comDfx>tions  in  Spajn,  tqgetner  wi&  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low-Coun- 
tries, created  to  the  emperor;  and  partly  hj  a  prudent  precaution  em- 
ployed by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Luther's  faithful  and  discerning  patron. 
As  Luther,  on  his  return  itxn  Worms,  was  passing  near  Altenstein  in  Tho- 
ringia^  a  number  of  horsemen  in  masks  'tushed  suddenly  out  of  a  wood, 
where  the^  elector  had  appointed  them  to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  sur- 
roundii^  his  company^  canned  him,  after  dismissing  ^\\  his  attendants,  to 
Wartbuig,  a  strong  castle  not  far  distant.  There  me  elector  ordered  him 
to  be  supplied  witb  erveiy  thing  necessary  or  agreeable,  but  the  place  ot 
his  retreat  was  carefully  concealed,  until  the  fuir  of  ibe  present  storm 
a^inst  him  be^an  to  abate,  upon  a  change  in  tne  political  situatioo  of 
MTOpe.  In  this  solitude,  where  he  remained  nine  months,  and  which  he 
firequently  called  his  Patmos,  after  the  name  of  that  Island  to  which  the 
apoletle  John  was  banished,  be  exerted  his  usual  vieouf  and  industir  in 
defence  of  his  doctrines^  or  in  confutation  of  his  adversaries,  publishing 
several  treatises,  which  revived  the  spirit  of  his  followers,  astonished  to  a 
great  degree,  and  disheartened  at  the  sudden  disappearance  of  their 
leader. 

During  hb  confinement,  his  opinions  continued  to  gain  ground,  aoouiring 
fbe  ascendant  in  almost  every  city  in  Saxony.  At  this  tiroe^  the  Ai|gu9> 
tinians  of  Wittembeig,  with  the  approbation  of  the  unlvemty,  and  tfie 
connivance  of  the  elector,  ventured  upon  the  fivst  step  towards  an  alteration 
in  the  established  forms  of  public  worship,  by  abolishing  the  oelebratioD 
of  private  masses,  and  by  giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity 
in  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

Whatever  •consolation  the  courage  and  success  of  his  disciples,  or  the 
progress  of  his  doctrines  in  his  own  country,  afforded  Luther  in  nis  retreatr 
oe  there  received  information  of  two  events  which  considerably  damped 
his  joy,  as  they  seemed  to  lay  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  propa- 
gating his  principles,  in  the  two  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe.  One 
was,  a  solemn  decree,  condemning  his  opinions,  pu mis^ed^  by  the  university 
of  Paris,  the  most^  ancient,  and,  at  that  time,  the  most  respectable  of  the 
leaned  societies  in  Europe.  The  other  was  ibe  answer  written  to  his 
book  concerning  the  Babylonish  captivity  by  Henir  VIIL  of  Ei^land. 
'  That  monarch,  having  been  educated  under  the  eye  ot  a  suspicious  father, 
who,  in  order  to  prevent  his  attending  to  business,  kept  him  occupied  in 
lie  study  of  literature,  still  retained  a  greater  love  of  learning,  and  stronger 
habits  ot  application  to  it,  than  are  common  amoiip^  princes  of  so  active  a 
disposition  and  such  violent  passions.  Being  ambitious  of  acqiiirine  glory 
of  every  kind,  as  well  as  zealously  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  and 
highly  exaqierated  acainst  Luther,  who  had  treated  Thomas  Aquinas,  his 
fiivouritB  author,  with  j^reat  contempt,  Henry  did  not  think  it  enoi^gn  to 
exert  his  royal  authonty  in  opposing  the  opinions  of  the  lefiinner,  but 
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Foadhed  likewise  to  combat  them  with  scholastic  weapons.  With  this' 
view- he  published  his  treatise  on  the  Seven  SacramewUf  which,  thoi^h 
ibigotten  at  present,  as  books  of  controversy  always  are«  when  the  occasion 
(hat  produced  them  is  past,  is  not  destitute  of  polemical  ir^enuitj  and 
acuteness,  and  was  represented  by  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers  to  be  a 
work  of  such  wonderful  science  ana  learning,  jas  exalted  him  .no  less  above 
other  authors  in  merit,  than  he  was  dlsttne^uuhed  among  them  by  his  rank. 
The  pope,  to  whom  it  was  presented  with  the  ereatest  formality  in  M\ 
conastoiy,  spoke  of  it  in  such  terms,  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  by  imme- 
diate inspihition ;  and  as  a  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  church  for 
his  extraordinaiy  zeal,  conferred  on  him  the  tttle  of  Defimder  of  the  FaUhf 
an  appellation  which  Henirsoon  forfeited  in  the  o]^mion  of  those  fmm 
wliom  he  derived  it^'  and  wnich  »  still  retained  by  his  successor,  thoi^h 
the  avowed  enemies  of  those  opinions,  by  contending  for  which  he  merited 
that  honourable  distinction.  Luth<er,  who  was  not  overawed,  either  by 
the  authority  of  the  tiniversily,  or  the  dignity  of  the  nKmarch,  soon  pub 
lished  his  animadversions  on  both,  in  a  style  no  less  vehement  and  severe^ 
than  he  would  have  used  in  confuting  his  meanest  antagonist.  This  in- 
decent boldness,  instead  of  shocking  nis  contemporaries,  was  considered 
by  them  as  a  new  proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit.  A  controversy  managed 
by  disputants  so  illustrious,  drew  universal  attention;  and  such  was.  the 
contagion  of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  diffused  through  Europe  in  that  age^ 
and  so  powerful  the  evidence  which  accompanied  the  doctrines  'of  me 
reformers  on  their  first  publication,  that,  in  «pite  of  both  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  combined  against  them,  they  daily  gained  converts 
both  in  France  and  in  England. 

How  desirous  soever  tte  emperor  might  be  -to  put  a  stop  to  Luther's 
progress,  he  was  often  obliged,  during  the  diet  at  Worms,  to  turn  his 
tbou^ts  to  matters  still  more  interesting,  and  which  demanded  more  im- 
mediate attention.  A  war  was  ready  to  break  out  between  him  and  the 
French  king  in  Navarre,  in  the  Low'-Countries,  and  in  Italy :  and  it  re- 
quired either  ^at  address  to  avert  the  danger,  or  timely  ana  wise  pre- 
cautions to  resist  it.  Eveiy  circumstance,  at  that  juncture,  mcllned  Charles 
to  prefer  the  former  measure.  Spain  was  torttwith  intestine  omimotioDs. 
In  Itaty,  he  had  not  hitherto  secured  the  assistance  of  any  one  ally.  In 
the  Low-Countries,  his  subjects  trembled  at  Ae  thottghts  of  a  rupture  with 
France,  the  fatal  effects  of  which  On  their  commeree  they- had  often  ex- 
perienced. From  these  considerations,  as  well  as  from  the  solicitude  of 
t^hievres,  during  bis  whole  administration,  to  maintain  peace  between  the 
two  monarchs,  proceeded  the  emperor's  backwardness  to  commence  hos- 
tilities. But  Francis  and  his  ministers  did  not  breathe  the  same  pacific 
spirit.  He  easily  foresaw  that  concord  could  not  long  subsist,  where 
interest,  emulation,  and  ambition  conspired  to  dissolve  it ;  and  he  possessed 
several  advantages  which  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  surprising  his 
rival,  imd  of  overpowering  him  before  he  could  put  hii^self  in  a  posture  of 
defence.  The  French  king's  dominions,  from  their  compact  situation^ 
fit>m  their  subjection  to  .the  royal  authority,  from  tike  genius  of  the  people, 
food  of  war,  and  attached  to  their  sovereign  by  every  tie  of  duty  and 
aflection,  were  more  capable  of  a  great  or  sudden  effort,  than  the  larger 
but  disunited  territories  of  the  emperor,  in  one  part  of  which  the  people 
were  in  arms  against  his  ministers,  and  in  all  his  prerogative  was  more 
limited  than  that  of  his  rival. 

The  only  princes,  in  whose  powe^  it  was  to  have  kept  down,  or  to  have 
extinguished  this  flame  on  its  first  appearance,  either  neglected  to  exert 
themselves,  or  were  active  in  kindling  and  spreadiiv  it  Remy  VIII. 
though  h»  affected  to  assume  the  name  of  mediator,  and  both  parties  made 
frequent  appeals  to  him,  had  laid  aside  the  impartiality  which  suited  that 
character.    Wolsey,  by  his  artificesy  had  estranged  him  so  entvely  from 
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the  French  khm,  that  he  secr^y  fomented  the  discoid  which  he  oqg^  to 
have  compoeecE  aad  waited  only  for  aom^  decent  pretext  to  join  hb  anm 
to  thoae  oif  the  emperor.* 

Leo's  eadaavoun  to  excite  discoid  between  the  emperor  and  Frandi 
were  more  avowed,  and  had  g;reater  influence.  Not  only  hn  diity»  as. die 
common  ikther  of  Christendom,  but  his  interest  as  an  Kalian  j^entate, 
called  upon  the  pope  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  tranquiUity,  and 
to  avoid  any  measure  that  m^t  overturn  the  system*  which,  after  much 
bloodshed,  and  many  negotiations,  was  now  established  in  Italy.  Accord- 
ingly Leo,  who  instaoth;  discerned  the  propriety  of  this  conduct,  had 
formed  a  scheme,  upon  tJharies's  promotion  to  tne  Imperial  dignity,  of 
rendering  himself  the  umpire  between  the  rivals^  by  soothiq^  them  alter- 
natelVf  while  he  entered  into  no  dose  confede^cy  with  either;  and  a 
pontiff  less  aml^tioiis  and  enterprisine^  might  have  saved  Europe  from 
jr^any  calamities  br  adheriog  to  tbis  plan.  But  this  high  spirited  prelate, 
who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  loneed  passionately  to  distinguish  his 
pontificate  by  scmie  splendid  action.  He  was  hnpatient  to  wash  away  the 
infamy  of  havioe  lost  Parma  aM  Placentia,'  the  acquisition  of  whicn  re- 
flected so  much  lustre  on  the  administration  of  his  predecessor  Julius.  He 
beheld,  with  the  indignation  natunl  to  Italians  in  that  age,  the  dominioo 
which  the  TransalpiK,  or  as  they,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  airpgance, 
denominated*  them,  the  barbarous  nations,  had  attained  in  Italy.  He 
flattered  himself,  thdt  after  assisting  the  one  monareb  to  stri])  the  other  of 
his  possessions  in  that  country,  he  might  find  means  of  driving  out  the 
victor  in  his  turn,  and  acquire  the  glory  of  restoring  Italy  to  \&  libeity 
and  happiness  which  it  had  enjoyed  before  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIIL, 
when  every  state  was  governed  by  its  native  princes,  or  its  own  laws,  and 
unacquainted  with  a  foreigpi  yoke.  Extravagant  and  chimerical  as  this 
project  may  seem,  it  was  the  favourite  object  of  ahnost  eveiy  Italian 
eminent  for  genius  or  enterprise  during  ^at  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
They  vainly  hoped,  that  by  superior  skill  in  the  artifices  and  refinements 
of  negotiation,  they  should  be  able  to  baffle  the  efibrts  of  nations,  less 
polished,  indeed  than  themselves,  but  much  more  poweriul  and  warlike. 
So  allurinjs  was  the  prospect  of  this  to  Leo,  that  notwithstanding  the  een- 
tleness  of^his  disposition,  and  his.  fondness  for  the  pleasures  of  a  re&ed 
and  luxurious  ease,  he  hastened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to 
plunge  himself  into  a  dangerous  war,  with  an  impetuosity  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  tuTbulenl  and  martial  Julius.t 

It  was  in  Leo*s  power,  however,  to  choose  which  of  the  monaicha  he 
would  take  for  his  confederate,  against  the  other.  Both  of  them  courted 
his  friendship ;  he  wavered  for  some  time  between  them,  and  at  last  con- 
cluded an  ailian^  with  Francb.  The  object  of  this  treaty  was  the  coo- 
quest  of  Naples,  which  the  confederacy  agreed  to  divide  between  them. 
The  pope,  it  is  probable,  flattered  himself,  that  the  brisk  and  active  spirit 
of  Francis,  seconded  by  the  same  qualities  in  his  subjects,  would  get  the 
start  of  the  slow  and  wary  councils  of  the  emperor,  and  that  they  might 
overrun  with  ease  this  detached  portion  of  his  dominions,  ill  provided  Tor 
defence,  and  always  the  prey  of  every  invader.  But  whether  the  French 
king,  by  discovering  too  openly  hb  suspickm  of  Leo's  sincerity,  dbappointed 
these  hopes ;  whether  the  treaty  was  only  an  artifice  of  the  pope's  to  cover 
the  more  serious  negotiations  which  he  was  canying  on  with  Charies; 
whether  he  was  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  reaping  mater  advantages  from 
a  union  with  that  prince ;  or  whether  he  was  soothed  by  die  xeS  which 
Charles  had  manifested  for  the  honour  of  the  church  in  condemning  Luther ; 
certain  it  is,  that  he  soon  deserted  his  new  ally,  and  made  overtures  ot 
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frienddiipy  thoogh  with  mat  secrecy,  to  the  emperor.*  DoD  Jolui  MaDuel, 
the  aame  man  who  had  heen  the  favourite  of  Philip,  and  whose  addre&; 
had  disconcerted  all  Ferdinand's  schemes,  havine  been  delivered,  upon  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  fiom  the  prison  to  whidi  oe  had  been  confined,  waa 
DOW  tbe  Imperial  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  fully  capable  of  Mnproving^ 
this  favourable  diapcsition  in  the  pope  to  his  masters  advantage.!  To  him 
th^  conduct  of  this  niwotiation  was  entirely  cominitted;  and  beioe  care- 
fully concealed  from  ChievreSf  whose  aversion  from  a  war  with  France 
would  have  prompted  him  to  retard  or  to  defeat  it«an  alliance  between 
the  poi)e.  and  emperor  was  .quickly  concluded:^  \^^7  ^1*  ^^  ^^^^ 
articles  in  this  treaty,  which  proved  the  foundation  of  i^harlers  grandeujr  in 
Italy,  were,  that  tne  pope  and  emperor  should  Join  their,  forces  to  expd 
the  rrench  out  of  the  Muanese,  the  possession  (h  which  shoutd  be  g^nmted 
to  Francis  Sforza,  a  son  of  Ludovico  the  Moor,  who  had  resided  at  Trent 
since  the  time  that  his  brother  Maximilian  had  been  dispossessed  of  his 
doininioQB  br  the  French  king;  that  Parma  and  Placentia  should  be 
restored  to  tne  church:  that  the  emperor  should  assist  the  pope  in  coBh 
Guerioe  f^rrara;  that  tne  annual  tribute  paid  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to 
nie  Hdy  See  should  be  increased ;  that  tne  emperor  should  take  the  Tamily 
of  Medici  under  his  protection ;  that  he  should  grant  to  the  cardinal  of  that 
name  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  ducats  upon  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo; 
and  should  settle  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  same  value  upon 
Alexander  the  natural  son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

The  transacting  an  afiair  of  such  moment  without  his  participation^ 
appeared  to.  Chievres  so  decisive  a  proof  of  his  having  lost  tne  ascendant 
which  he  had  hitherto  maintained  over  th^  mind  of  his  pupil»  that  his 
chagrin  on  this  account,  added  to  the  melandioly  with  which  he  was  over- 
whelmed on  taking  a  view  of  the  many  and  unavoidable  calamities 
attending  a  war  against  France,  is  said  ta  have  shortened  his  days.(  But 
though  Uiis,  periiaf)s,  may  be  only  the  conjecture  of  histimans,  fond  of 
attributing  every  tnin[|  that  befalls  illustrious  personages  to  extraordinaiy 
causes,  and  of  ascribing  even  their  diseases  and  death  to  the  efiect  of 
political  passions,  which  are  more  apt  to  disturb  the  ei|j cement  than  to 
abridge  the  period  of  life,  it  is  certain  that  bis  death,  at  this  critical  junc« 
ture,  extinguished  all  hopes  of  avoidinf^  a  rupture  with  France.))  This 
event,  too,  delivered  Charles  from  a  mmister,  to  whose  authori^  he  had 
been  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  submit  with  such  implicit  deference, 
as  checked  and  depressed  his  genius^  and  retained  him  in  a  state  of  pupil* 
age,  unbecoming  his  years  as  well  as  his  rank*  fiut  this  restraint  oeing 
removed,  the  native  powers  of  his  mind  were  permitted  to  unfold  them- 
selves, and  he  b^an  to  display  such  great  talents,  both  in  council  and  in 
action^  as  exceeded  the  hopes  of  his  contemporariesyf  and  command  the 
admiration  of  posterity. 

While  the  pope  and  emperor  were  preparii^,  in  consequence  of  their 
secret  alliance,  to  attack  Milan,  hostilities  commenced  in  another  quarter. 
The  children  of  John  d'Albret,  king  q[  Navarre,  having  often  demanded 
(he  restitution  of  their  hereditary  dominions,  in  tennsof  the  treaty  oi  Noyon, 
and  Charles  having  as  often  eluded  their  requests  upon  veiy  frivolous 
pretexts*  Francis  thouj^ht  himself  authorized  by  that  treatjr  to  assist  the 
exiled  family.  The  juncture  appeared  extremely  favouraole  for  such  an 
enterprise.  Charles  was  at  a  distance  from  that  part  of  his  dominions ;  the 
troops  usually  stationed  there  had  been  called  away  to  quell  the  coanoo- 
tions  in  Spam ;  the  Spanish  malecontents  warmly  solicited  him  to  invade 
Navarre,**  in  which  a  considerable  faction  was  ready  to^declare  ibr  the 
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descendaato  of  their  ancifent  monarchs^  But  in  order  to  avoid,  as  nrach  as 
possible,  gtrvog  offimce  to  the  emperor,  or  king^  of  Eogland,  Francis 
directed  forces  to  be  levied,  and  the  war  to  be  caitied  on,  not  in  his  owe 
name,  but  in  that  of  Hemr  d'Albret.  The  conduct  of  these  troops  was 
committed  to  Andrew  de  Foix,  de  I'Esparre,  a  youngs  nobleman,  whom  his 
near -alliance  to  the  udbrtunate  king,  whose  Inttles  he  was  to  fight,  and 
what  was  still  more  powerful,  the  interest  of  his  sister,  Madame  de  Chatean- 
Briandf  Francis'  favourite  mjstress,  recommended  to  that  important  trusty 
loir  which  he  had  neither  talents  nor  experience.  But  as  there  was  no 
army  in  the  field  to  oppose  him,  he  became  master,  in  a  few  days,  of  the 
whole  kinfi;dom  of  Navarre,  without  iheetip^  with  any  obstruction  but  fiom 
the  citadel  of  Pampeluna.  The  addition^  works  to  this  fortress,  begun 
by  Ximenes,  were  still  unfinished ;  nor  would  its  slight  resistance  have 
deberved  notice,  if  lenatio  Loyola,  a  Biscayan  gentleman,  had  not  been 
dangerously  wounded  in  its  defence.  During  the  promss  of  a  lingeiiic 
cure,  Loyola  happened  to  kai^e  no  other  amusement  man  what  he  fouxM 
m  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints :  the  efiect  of  this  on  his  mind,  natural^ 
enthusiastic,  but  ambitious  and  daring,  was  .to  inspire  him  with  such  a 
desire  of  emukting  the  gloiy  of  these  fabulous  worthies  of  the  Romish 
church,  as  led  him  into  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  adventures, 
which  terminated  at  last  in  instituting  the  society  of  Jesuits^  the  most 
political  and  best  reeulated  of  all  the  monastic  orders,  and  from  which 
mankind  have  derived  more  advantages,  and  received  greater  iqiury,  than 
from  any  other  of  those  relinous  frateniities. 

If,  upon  the  reduction  of  rampeluna,  I'Esparre  had  been  satisfied  with 
taking  proper  precautions  for  securing  hi»  conquest,  the  kiijgdom  of 
Navarre  might  still  have  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France,  m 
reality,  as  weU  as  in  title.  But  pushed  on  by  youthful  ardour,  and 
enilouuraeed  by  Francis,  who  was  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  with  success,  he 
ventured  to  pass  the  confines  of  Navarre,  and  to  lay  siege  to  Logrogno,  a 
small,  town  in  Castile.  This  roused  the  Castilians,  who  had  hitherto 
beheld  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  with  great  unconcern,  and  the  dis- 
sensions in  that  kingdom  ^of  which  a  full  account  shall  be  given^  beii^ 
almost  composed,  both  parties  exerted  themselves  with  emulation  in  aefence 
of  their  countiy;  the  one  that  it  mieht  eflace  the  memory  of  past  miscon- 
duct by  its  present  zeal ;  the  other,  Siat  it  might  add  to  tbe  merit  of  having 
subdued  the  emperor's  rebellious  subjects,  and  of  repulsinr  his  Yoreign 
enemies.  The  sudden  advance  of  their  troox>s,  together  witn  the  gallant 
defence  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Loerog[no,  obliged  the  French  eenecal 
to  abandon  his  rash  enterprise.  The  ^amsh  amw,  which  increasea  eveiy 
day,  harassrac^  him  during  his  retreat»  ne,  insteadf  of  taking  shelter  under 
the  canon  of  rampeluna,  or  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  troops  whidi  were 
marching  to  join  him,  attacked  the  Spaniards,  diovKh  far  superior  to  him 
in  number,  with  great  impetuosity,  but  with  so  little  conduct,  that  his 


„  ^ emperw's  territqriesu 

Robert  de  la  Mark,  lord  of  the  small  but  independent  teiritoiy  of 
Bouillon,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Luxembourg  ana  Champagne,  having 
abandoned  Charies's  service  on  account  of  an  encroachment  which  the 
Aulic  council  had  made  on  his  jurisdiction,  and  having  thrown  himself 
upon  France  for  protection,  was  easily  persuaded,  in  the  heat  of  his 
wsentment,  to  send  a  herald  to  Worms,  and  to  declare  war  against  ftm 
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cmperar  m  brau  Such  extnragant  losoleoce  in  a  petE^r  jnnoce  surprised 
CharleSy  and  appeared  to  him  a  certain  proof  of  his  haying  received 
promises  of  powerful  support  from  the  French  king.  The  justness  of  thk 
eondusion  soon  became  evident  Robert  enteied  the  dntcfay  of  Luxei»- 
bouij^  with  troops  levied  in  France*  bj  the  king's  connivance^  though 


Heni7  VIII.  in  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  m  the  year  1618. 
to  turn  his  arms  against  Francis  as  the  first  aggressor.  Francis  pretended 
that  he  was  not  answerable  for  Robert's  conduct,  whose  army  fought  under 
his  own  standards,  and  in  his  own  quarrel ;  and  affirmed,  that,  contrary  to 
an  express  prohibition,  he  had  seduced  some  subjects  of  France  mto  his 
service  ;  but  Heiny  paid  so  little  regard  to  this  evasion,  that  the  French 
kinr,  rather  than  irritate  a  prince  wh(»i  he  still  hoped  to  gain,  commanded 
De  la  Mark  to  disband  his  troops.* 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  assembling  an  army  to  chastise  Robert's 
insolence.  Twenty  thousaxid  men,  under  the  count  of  Nassay,  invaded 
bis  little  temtories,  and  in  a  few  days  became  masteis  c^  eveiy  place  in 
them  but  Sedan.  After  maldn^  him  feel  so  sensibly  the  wen^ht  of  his 
master's  indignation,  Nassau  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  France ; 
and  Charies,  Knowing  that  he  might  presume  so  far  on  Hemy's  partiality 
in  his  favour,^  not  to  oe  overawed  by  the  same, fears  which  had  restrained 
Francis,  ordered  his  general  to  besiege  Mouson.  The  cowardice  of  the 
ffarfison  having  obliged  the  governor  to  surrender  almost  without  resistance, 
Kassau  invested  Mezieies,  a  place  at  that  time  of  no  considerable  strength, 
but  so  advantageously  situated,  that  by  getting  posiession  of  it,  the  Impe- 
rial army  m%ht  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Champagne,  in  which 
there  wjis  hardly  any  other  town  capable  of  obstructing  iti  {Mtigress. 
Haopily  for  France,  its  monarch,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  fortress, 
ana  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  committed  the  defence  of  it 
to  the  chevalier  Baiyard^  dbtinguishea  among  his  contemporaries  bythe 
appenatk)^  of  Tke  kmghl  wUkout  fiar^  om  wdhaut  nproadu^  This 
nan,  whose  prowess  in  combat,  whose  punctilious  honour  and  fbrmar  gal- 
lantrf,  bear  a  nearer  resemblance,  than  any  thing  recorded  in  histoir,  to 
the  character  ascribea  to  the  heroes  of  chivalry,  possessed  all  the  talents 
which  foim  a  great  fenenl.  These  he  had  many  occasions  of  exerting  in 
the  defence  of^Mezieres:  partlT  by  his  valour,  partly  by  his  conduct,  be 
|)rotracted  the  siege  to  a  great  length,  and  m  the  end  obliged  the  Imperial- 
ists to  raise  it,  wim  disg^ce  and  kiss.}  Francis,  at  the  head  of  a  numer- 
ous army,  soon  retook  Mouson,  and  entering  the  Low-Countries,  made 
several  conquests  of  small  importance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Valen- 
cienhes,  through  an  excess  of  caution,  an  error  with  which  he  cannot  be 
often  rbaige<C  he  lost  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off  the  whole  Imperial 
army  ;§  ami  what  was  still  more  unfortunate,  he  disgusted  Charies  duke 
of  tiourbon,  high  constable  of  France,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van 
to  the  duke  D'Alencon,  though  this  post  of  houMir  beloqged  to  Bourboni 
as  a  prerogative  of  his  office. 

During  these  operations  m  the  field,  a  congress  was  held  at  Calais 
(Aiigust)  under  the  mediation  of  Hemjr  VIII.  in  order  to  bring  all  differ 
cnces  to  an  amicable  issue ;  and  if  the  intentions  of  the  mediator  had  cor* 
responded  in  any  d^^e  to  his  professions,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  of 
producing  some  good  effisct.  But  Hemy  committed  the  sole  management 
of  the  negotiatk>n,  with  unlimited  powen,  to  Wolsev ;  and  this  choice 
akme  was  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it  abortive.    That  prelate,  bent  on 
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attaming^  tbe  papal  crown,  the  gxeat  object  of  his  ambition^  and  lead^  W 
iacrifice  ereiy  ming  in  order  to  gnJn  tM  emperor'a  intanst.  was  00  litflc 
able  to  conceal  bit  partSality,tbat^  if  Francis  had  not  been  well  ao^iiainled 
with  his  hauffhty  and  TindictiTe  temper,  he  would  have  declined  hii 
mediation.  Much  time  was  spent  in  inquuiDg  who  had  begun  hostilitiesi 
which  Wolsey  affiscted  to  represent  as  the  principai .  soint ;  and  by 
throwing  the  blame  of  that  on  Francis,  he  hoped  tojusti^,  hj  tbe  tvea^ 
of  London,  any  alliance  into  which  his  master  should  enter  with  Charles. 
The  conditions  on  which  hostilities  might  be  tei>muiated  came  next  to  be 
conndered;  but  ^ith  regard  to  these,  me  emperor's  proposals  were  sochf 
as  discovered  either  that  he  was  utterly  averse  to  peace,  or  that  he  knew 
Wolsey  would  approve  of  whatever  tenns  should  oe  offered  in  his  name. 
He  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  dutchy  of  Bui^gundy,  a  provincoy  the 
possession  of  which  would  have  given  him  access  into  the  \keui  of  France ; 
and  required  to  be  released  horn  the  homage  due  to  the  crown  of  France 
for  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  which  none  of  his  ancestors  had 
ever  refused^  and  which  he  had  bound  himself  by  the  treaty  of  .Noyon  to 
renew.  These  tenns,*  to  which  a  bigfa-^phited  pnnce  would  scarcdy  have 
listened,  after  the  disasters  of  an  unfortunate  war,  Francb  rejected,  with 
great  disdain ;  and  Charles  showing^  no  inclination  to  comply  with  the  more 
equal  and  moderate  proposition9  (S*  the  French  monarch,  that  he  should 
restore  Navant  to  its  lawful  prince,  and  withdraw  his  tnx^  fipom  the 
sie^  of  Toumay,  the  coi»ess  ordke  up  without  any  other  effect  than  that 
which  attends  unsuccesslul  negotiations,  the  exasperating  of  the  parties 
whom  it.  was  intended  to  reconcile.*  * 

During  the  continuance  of  the  cong;ress,  Wolsey,  on  pretence  that  tbe 
emperor  himself  would  be  more  willing  to  make  reasonable  concessions 
tfian  his  ministers,  made  an  excursion  to  Bruges,  to  meet  that  monarch* 
He  was  received  by  Charles,  ^ho  knew  his  vanity,  with  as  much  ren>eCt 
and  magnificence  as  if  he  had  been  king  of  Ei^and.  But  instead  ol  ad- 
vancing the  treaty  of  peace  by  this  interview,  Wolsey,  in  his  master's 
name,  concluded  a  Icaeue  with  the  emperor  against  Francis ;  in  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  Charles  should  invade,  France  on'  the  side  of  Spain, 
and  HemT  m  Picardy,  each  with  to  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  and 
^t,  in  order  to  strensihen  their  unions  Charles  shouid  espouse  the  princess 
MaiT,  Henry's  only  child,  and  the  apparent  heir  of  his  dominioDs.t  Hemy 
produced  no  better  reasons  for  this  measure,  eaually  uqjust  and  impolitic, 
than  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  Lpndon,  by  which  he  pretended  that  he 
was  bound  to  take  arms  against  the  French  king  as  the  first  ag^;ressor ;  and 
the  imuiy  which  he  alleged  Francis  had  done  nim,  in  permitting  the  duke 
«  Albany,  the  head  of  a  faction  in  Scotland,  which  opposed  the  interest  ol* 
£Qgland,  to  return  into  that  kingdom.  He  w^s  influenced,  however,  by 
other  consideratbns.  The  advantages  f which  accrued  to  his  sul)jects  tron 
maintaining  an  exatrt  neutrality,  or  the  honour  that  resulted  to  himself  from 
acting  as  the  arbiter  between  tbe  contending  iNrinces,  appeared  to  his 
youthful  imarination  so  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the  gloiy 
which  migjbt  oe  reaped  fimn  leading  armies  or  conquering  provinces,  that 
he  determined  to  remain  no  longer  m  a  state  of  inactivity.  Having  once 
taken  thb  resolutkxi,  his  inducements  to  prefer  an  alliance  with  Charles 
were  obvkxis.  He  bad  no  claim  upon  any  part  of  that  princess  dominiona^ 
most  of  which  were  so  situated,  that  he  could  not  attack  them  without 

f«at  difficulty  and  disadvantage ;  whereas  several  maritime  provinces  ol 
ranee  had  been  lo^g  In  the  hancu  of  the  English  monarchs,  whose  preten- 
sions, even  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  were  not  as  yet  altogeUitr 
ibigotten :  and  the  possession  of  Calais  not  only  gave  him  easy  access  into 
joroe  of  those  provinces,  but  in  case  of  any  disaster,  afforded  nim  a  secum 
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lefieai.  Wbfle  Chaiks  attacked  France  oo  one  fiontieri  Hemy  fijittered 
bimselC  diat  he  should  find  little  resistance  on  the  other,  and  that  the  gkny 
of  le-aonezing  to  the  crown  of  England  thte  ancient  inheritance  of  its 
monarchs  on  the  continent  was  reserved  for  his  reign*  Wolsey  artfully 
encouraged  these  vaiii  hop^s,  which  led  his  master  into  such  measures  as 
were  most  subsenpent  to  his  own  ^ecset  schemes ;  and  the  Ei^ish,  whose 
hereditary  animosity  against  the  French  was  apt  to  rekindle  on  eveiy  occa- 
sion, did  not  disapprove  of  the;  martial  spirit  of  their  aovereigm 

Meanwhile  the  league  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  produced 
mat  effects  in  Italy,  and  rendered  LomDardy  the  chief  theatre  of  war. 
There  was*  at  that  time,  such,  contrariety  between  the  character  of  the 
French  and  Italians,  that  the  latter  submitted  to  the  go^eramei^  of  the 
former  with  ^ater  impatience  than  they  ewressed  uMer  the  dominion 
of  other  foreigners.  ^  The  phlegm  of  the  .Uennans  and  gravity  of  the 
Spaniards  suited  their  jealous  temper  and  ceremonious  manners  better 
than  the  French  gaye^Ty  too  pSBoe  to  gallantly,  and  too  little  attentive  to 
decorum.  Lewis  XlL,  however,  W  Sie  equity  and  gentleness  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  by  granting  the  Milanese  more  extensive  privileges  than 
those  they  had  etiojed  under  their  native  princes,  had  overcona^,  in  a  great 
measure,  their  prejudices,  and  reconciled  them  to  the  French  government. 
Francis,  on  recovering  that  dutchy,  did  not  imitate  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Though  too  generous  himself  to  oppress  his  people^  his  bound- 
less confidence  in  his  fevourites,  and  his  neg%ence  in  examining  into  the 
conduct  of  those  whom  he  intrusted  with  power,  emboldened  them  to 
venture  upon  many  acts  of  oppression.  Tlie  government  of  Milan  was 
committed  by  him  to  Odet  de  Foiz,  Marechal  (wLautrec,  another  brother 
of  Madame  de  Chauteau-Briand,  an  officer  of  great  experience  and  repu>- 
tation,but  haio^hty,  imperious,  rapacious,  and  incapable  either  of  listening 
to  advice  or  ofbearipg  contradiction.  His  insolence  and  exactions  totally 
alienated  the  afi^ctions  of  the  Milanese  from  France,  drove  many  of  tbie 
considerable  citizens  into  banishment,  and  forced  others  to  retire  for  their 
own  safety.  Among  the.  last  was  Jerome  Morone,  viee-diancellor  of  Milan, 
a  man  whose  genius  for  intrieue  and  enterprise  distinguished  him  in  an  age 
and  countiy,  where  violent  fictions,  as  wdl  as  freouent  revolutions,  affinrd- 
ing  great  scope  for  such  talents,  produced  or  called  them  forth  in  great 
abundance.  He  repaired  to  Francis  Sforza,-  whose  brother  Maximilian  he 
had  betrayed ;  and  suspecting  the  pope's  intention  of  attacking  the 
Milanese,  although  his  treaty  with  the  einperor  was  not  yet  made  public, 
he  proposed  to  Leo,  in  the  name  of  Sforza,  a  scheme  for  surprising  several 
places  in  that  dutchy  by  means  of  the  exiles,  who,  £rom  natred  to  the 
French,  and  from  attachment  to  their  former  masters,  were  ready  for  any 
desperate  enterprise.  L^>  not  only  encouraged  the  attempt,  but  advanced 
a  considerable  sum  towards  the  execution  ofit ;  and  when,  through  unfore* 
seen  accidents,  it  failed  of  success  m  eveiy  part,  he  i^lowed  the  exiles, 
who  had  assembled  in  a  bodv,  to  retire  to  Reggio,  which  beloved  at  that 
time  to  the  church.  The  Marechal  de  Foix,  who  commandeo.  at'  Milan 
in  absence  eS  his  brother  Lautrec,  who  was  then  in  France,  tempted  with 
the  hopes  of  catching  at  once,  as  in  a  snare,  all  the  avowed  enemies  of  his 
masters  government  in  that  countiy,  ventured  to  march  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical territories  [June  24],  and  to  invest  R^gio.  But  the  vigilance  smd  good 
conduct  of  Guicciardini  the  historiaoi  governor  of  that  place,  obliged  the 
French  general  to.  abandon  the  enterprise  with  diagrace.*  Leo,  on  re- 
ceiving tots  intelligence,  with  whidi  he  was  highly  pleased, as  it  fuinisbed 
him  a  decent  pretence  for  a  rupture  with. France,  immediately  assembled 
the  consistory  of  cardinals.  Ailer  comj^aining  bitterly  of  the  hostile 
mtentioDB  of  the  French  kiog,  and  magnifying  the  emperor's  veal  for  the 
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divrdit  of  which  be  had  f^ineD  a  recent  proof  br  hn  praoeedJngB  ^ 

Liitbery  he  declared  that  he  was  contraiiied  in  seltdefence^  and  at  the  only 
expedient  for  the  tecun^  of  the  ecdeaiastical  state*  to  jom  his  aims  to 
those  of  thit  prince.  For  this  puipose  he  now  pretended  to  conchide  a 
treatr  witib  Don  John  Manuel,  althouefa  it  had'  reailj  been  skned  some 
mondis  before  this  time ;  snd  he  publicly  excommunicated  De  PoiXt  as  an 
impious  in?ader  of  St  Peter's  patrimony. 

Leo  had  already  bqgun  preparatioos  for  war,  hj  taking  into  ^7  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Swiss  ;  but  the  Imperial  troops  advanced  so  akmly 
;fiom  Naples  and  Qeimany,  that  it  was  the  middle  of  autumn  before  ttie 
army  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Prosper  Colonna,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Italian  generals,  whose  extreme  caution,  the  effect  of  k)Qg 
experience  in  the  art  of  war,  was  opposed  with  great  propriety  to  the 
impetuosity  of  the  French.  In  the  mean  time,  De  Foix  despatched 
courier  aAer  courier  to  infonn  the  king  of  the  dar^^r  which  was  approach- 
ing. Francis,  whose  forces  were  either  employed  in  the  Lpw-Countries^ 
or  assembling  00  the  frontierB  of  Spain,  and  who  did  twit  expect  so  sudden 
an  attack,  in  that  quarter,  sent  ambassadon  to  his  alUes  the  Swiss,  to  pro- 
cure from  them  the  immediate  levy  of  an  additional  body  of  troops ;  and 
commanded  Lautrec  to  repair  fortnwith  to  his  goyeinment.  That  genenl, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great  neglect  of  economy  in  the 
adroinbtration  of  the  king's  finances,  ami  who  knew  how  much  the  troops 
in  the  Milanese  had  already  suffered  finom  the  want  of  their  pa^,  refused  to 
set  out  unless  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  immediately 
put  into  his  hands,  fiut  the  king,  Louise  of  Savoy  his  mother,  and  Sem- 
blancy,  the  superintendent  of  finances,  havinr  promised,  even  with  an 
oath,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Milan  he  should  nna  remittances  for  the  sum 
which  he  demanded ;  upon  the  faith  of  this,  he  departed.  Unhappily 
for  France,  Louise,  a  woman  deceitfiil,  vindictive,  rapacious,  and  capable 
of  sacrificing  any  thiog  to  the  gratification  of  her  pawions,  but  who  had 
acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  son  by  her  maternal  tendeniess, 
her  care  of  his  education,  and  her  peat  abilities*  was  resolved  not  to 
perform  this  promise.  Lautrec  having  incurred  her  displeasure  by  his 
nauji^tiness  in  neglecting  to  pay  court  to  her,  and  by  the  freedom. with 
which  he  had  talked  concerning  some  of  her  adventures  in  gallantiT,sbe, 
in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  oonour  which  be  might  have  gained  by  a 
successful  defence  of  the  Milanese,  seized  the  three  hundrei  thousand 
crowns  destined  for  that  service,  and  detained  them  for  her  own  use. 

Lautrec,  notwithstanding  this  xrqel  disappointment,  found  means  to 
assemble  a  considerable  anny,  thoueh  far  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the 
confederates.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  defence  most  suitable  to  his 
situation,  avoiding  a  pitched  battle  with  the  greatest  care,  while  he 
harased  the  enemy  continually  with  his  liriit  troops,  beat  up  their  quar- 
tera,  intercepted  tHeir  convoys,  and  covered  or  relieved  eveiy  place  which 
they  attempted  to  attack.  By  this  prudent  conduct,  he  not  only  retarded 
their  prcMpress,  but  would  have  soon  wearied  out  the  pope,  whp  had  hitherto 
defrayed  almost  the  whole  expense  (»f  the  war,  as  the  emperor,  whose 
revenues  in  Spain  were  dissipated  during  the  commotions  in  that  coontrr, 
and  who  was  obliged  to  support  a  numerous  army  in  the  Netherlands, 
could  not  make  any  consideraible  remittances  into  Italy.  But  an  unfore- 
seen aocidenl  disconcerted  all  his  measures,  and  occasioned  a  fatal  reverse 
in  the  French  affitirs.  A  body  of  twelve  thousand  Swiss  served  in  Lautrec's 
anny  under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  with  which  France  wj»s  in 
alliance.  In  consequence  of  a  law,  no  less  political  than  humane,  established 
among  the  cantons,  their  troops  were  never  hired  out  by  public  authority 
to  h&uk  the  contending  parties  in  any  war.  This  law,  however,  the  love 
of  pan  had  sometimes  eluded,  and  private  perrons  had  been  allowed  to 
enlist  in  what  service  they  pleased,  though  not  under  the  public  bannetst 
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but  under  those  of  tiieir  paiticuiar  officers.  The  cardjoal  of  Sioiiy  who 
still  preserred  his  interest  among:  his  countiymeny  and  his  enmity  to  France, 
having  prevailed  on  them  to  connive  a,t  a  levy  of  this  kind,  twelve  thousand 
Swissy  instigated  by>  him,  joined  the  army  of  the  confederates.  But  the 
leaders  in  the  cantons,  when  they  saw  so  many  of  their  countrymen 
marching  under  hostile  standards,  and  leadj  to  turn  tft^ir  arms  affainst 
each  other,  became  so  sensible  of  the  in&iny  to  which  they  would  be 
escposed  by  permitting  this,  as  well  as  the  loss  they  might  suSer,  that  they 
despatched  courieis^  commanding  their  people  to  leave  both  armies,  and 
to  return  forthwith  into  their  own  country.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  however, 
bad  the  address,  by  coiTui>ting  the  messeneen  appointed  to  carry  this 
order,  to  prevent  it  from  being  delivered  to  the  Swjss  In  the  service  of  the 
confederates;  but  betnr  intimated  in  due  form  to  those  in  the  French 
army,  they,  fati^ed  witn  the  length  of  the  campaign,  and  murmuring  for 
want  of  pav,  instantly  yielded  obedience,  in  spite  of  Lautrec's  remon- 
strances and  entreaties. 

After  the  desertion  of  a  body  which  formed  the  strength  of  his  army, 
Lautiec  dunt  no  longer  face  the  confederates.  He  retired  towards  Milan, 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  placed  his  diief  hopes  of  safe^ 
in  preventing  the  enemy  from  passins^  that  river ;  an  expedient  for  defend- 
ing a  oountiy  so  precarious,  that  mere  are  few  instances  of  its  being 
employed  with  success  against  anr  general  of  experience  or  abilities. 
Accordingly  Colonna,  notwithstanding  Lautrec's  vigilance  and  activity, 
passed  the  Adda  with  little  loss,  and  obliged  him  to  s£iit  himself  up  within 
tbe  walls  of  Milan,  which  the  confederates  were  preparmfi;  to  nesi^^e. 
when  an  unknown  person,  who  never  afterwards  appeared  either  to  boast  of 
this  service,  (» to  ciaim  a  reward  for  it,  came  from  the  city,  and  acquainted 
Morone,  that  if  the  army  would  advance  that  n%ht,  the  Gfaibelline  or 
ImperiaJ  (action,  would  put  -them  in  possession  of  one  of  tbe  ^ates. 
Colonna,  though  no  friena  to  rash  enterprises,  allowed  the  marquis  de 
Pescaza  to  advance  with  the  Spanish  infantiy,  and  he  himself  followed 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops.  About  the  beginning  of  ni^ht,  Pescara  arrived 
at  the  Roman  gate  in  the  suburbs,  surprised  the  soldiers  whom  he  found 
tfaere ;  those  posted  in  the  fortiScations  adioining  to  it  immeiSately  fled : 
the  marquis  seizing  the  works  which  they  abandoned,  and  pushing  forward 
incessantly,  though  with  no  less  caution  than  vigour,  became  master  of  die 
ci^  with  little  bloodshed,  and  almost  without  resistance;  tbe  victors 
being  as  much  a^nished  as  the  vanquished  at  the  facility  and  success  of 
the^tt^mpt.  Lautrec  retired  precipitately  towards  the  Venetian  tenitories 
with  the  remains  of  his  shattered  army ;  the  cities  of  the  Milanese,  follow- 
ing the  fate  of  the  capital,  surrendered  to  the  confederates ;  Parma  and 
Piacentia  were  unitea  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  of  all  their  conquests 
in  Lombardj  only  the  town  of  Cremona,  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  a  few 
considerable  forts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.*^ 

Leo  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  succession  of  prosperous  events 
with  such  transports  of  joy,  as  brought  on  (if  we  may  believe  the  French 
bistoriims)  a  slijnit  fever,  which  being  neglected,  occasioned  his  death  on 
tbe  second  of  December,  while  he  was  still  of  a  vigorous  age,  and  at  the 
height  of  his  gloir.  By  this  unexpected  accident,  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
federacy was  broken,  and  its  operations  suspended.  The  cardinals  of 
Sion  and  Medici  left  the  army  that  they  might  be  present  in  the  conclave ; 
the  Swiss  were  recalled  by  their  superiors  ;  some  other  mercenaries  dis- 
banded fm  want  of  pay;  and  only  the  Spaniards  and  a  few  Germans  in 
tbe  emperor's  service,  remained  to  defend  the  Milanese.  But  Lautrec, 
destitute  both  of  men  and  of  money,  was  unable  to  improve  this  iavoura- 
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ble  oi4KntuDity  in  the  manner  whick  he  would  hxr^  wished.  The  ^M* 
lance  of  Moione,  and  the  good  conduct  of  Colonna,  dlBappoinled  tk 
ttebk  attempts  on  the  Milaneae.  Qaicciardini,  b^  his  address  and  yakmr, 
lepulsed  a  bolder  and  more  dangerous  attack  whickhe  made  on  Paima.* 

Qreat  discoid  prevailed  in  the  conclaTe  which  foliowedupott  Leo's  death, 
and  all  the  arts  natural  to  men  gpownoki  in  intiigue»  when  cont^ding  ior 
the  highest  prize  an  ecclesiastic  can  obtain,  were  practised.  Wols^'s 
name,  notwittutandiog  all  the  emperor's  magnificent  promises  to  fafovr , 
his  iiretepsions,  of  whkh  that  prelate  did  not  fail  to  remind  1^  was 
hardljr  mentkioed  in  the  coQclaTe.  Julk>  cardinal  de  Medki,  Leo's 
nephew,  who  was  more  eminent  than  any  other  member  of  the  sacred 
ooUege  for  his  abilities,  his  wealdi,  and  his  eiperience  in  transactii^  great 
afiairs,  had  abeady  secured  fifteen  voices;  a  number  sdBdent  aoooraing  to 
the  forms  of  the  conclave,  to  exclude  any  other  candidate,  though  not  to 
canr  his  own  election.  As  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  all  the  aged 
cardinals  combined  asniinst  him,  without  being  united  in  favour  of  any 
other  pascm.  While  Stese  foctions  were  endeavouring  to  gain,  to  oomipt, 
or  to  weary  out  each  other,  Medici  and  his  adherents  voted  one  momBig 
at  the  sciutinv,  which  according  to  form  was  made  eveiy  day,  for  car- 
dinal Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  at  that  time  govemed  Spain  in  the  emperor's 
name.  This  thejr  did  merely  to  protract  time.  But  the  advetse  party 
instantly  closing  with  them,  i6  their  own  anoazement,  and  that  of  all  Europe, 
aslranger  to  Italy,  unknown  to  the  persons  who  pve  their  suflfragee  in  his 
favour,  and  unacquainted  wi&  tiie  manners  of  tne  people,  or  the  interest 
of  the  state,  the  government  of  which  they  conferred  upon  him,  waa  unani- 
mousl^r  raised,  to  the  papal  throne  [Januaiy  9],  at  a  juncture  so  delkate 
and  critical,  as  would  have  demanded  all  the  sagaci^  and  experience  of 
one  of  the  most  able  prelates  in  the  sacred  college.  The  cardinals  them- 
selves, unable  lb  g^  ve  a  reason  for  this  stxange  choice,  on  account  of  which, 
as  they  marched  m  procession  from  the  conclave,  the^  were  loaded  with 
wsults  and  curses  by  the  Roman  people,  ascribed  it  to  an  iounediate 
impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  it  may  be  imputed  with  great  certainty  to 
the  influence  of  Don  John  Manuel,  the  Imperial  ambassador,  who  by  his 
address  and  mtrieues  facilitated  the  election  of  a  person  devoted  to  his 
master^s  service,  trom  gratitude,  from  interort,  and  .from  inclination.! 

Beside  the  influence  which  Charles  acquired  hr  Adrian's  promotion,  it 
threw  grfeat  lustre  on  his  administration.  To  bestow  on  his  preceptor 
such  a  noble  recompense,  and  to  place  on  the  papal  throne  one  wliom  he 
bad  raised  bom  obscuiitr,  were  acts  of  uncommon  magnificence  and 
power.  Francis  observed,  with. the  sensibility  of  a  rival,  the  m-eminence 
which  the  emperor  was  gaining,  and  resolvea  to  exert  himself  with  fresh 
vigour,  in  order  to  wrest  urom  mm  his  late  conquests  in  Italy.  The  Swiss, 
that  they  might  make  some  reparation  to  the  French  king,  lor  ha  vine  with- 
drawn their  troops  from  his  army  so  unseasonaMy  as  to  occasion  toe  loss 
of  the  Milanese,  permitted  him  to  levy  ten  thounnd  men  in  the  republic. 
Together  with  this  reinforcement,  Lautrec  received  fix>m  the  king  a  small 
sum  of  money,  which  enabled  him  once  more  to  take  the  field ;  and  aller 
seizing  by  surprise,  or  force,  several  places  in  the  Milanese,  to  advance 
within  a  iew  miles  of  the  capital.  The  confederate  army  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  obstruct  his  progress ;  for  thoi^  the  inhabitants  of  Milan.  byHhe 
artifices  of  Morone,  and  by  the  popular  oedamatioofl  of  a  nxmk  whonri  he 
employed,  were  inflamed  with  such  enthusiastic  zeal  against  the  Frendi 
government,  that  they  consented  to  raise  eztraordinaiy  contributions,  Co- 
lonna  must  soon  have  abandoned  the  advantegeous  camp  which  he  had 
chosen  at  Bicocca,  and  have  dismissed  his  trwps  for  want  of  pay,  if  the 
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Swiss  in  tlMt  French  senrice  had  not  once  more  extricated  him  out  of  his 
difficulties. 

The  insolence  or  caprice  of  those  mercenaries  w^  often  no  less/atal 
to  their  inendsy  than  their  valour  and  discipline  were  fonnidable  to  their 
enemies.  HaTio?  nam  served  some  months  without  pay^  of  which  the/ 
complained  loud!/*  a  sum  destined  for  their  use  was  sent  from  France 
under  a  convoj  of  horse;  but  Moirootf  whose  vi^ant  eye  ootbinr 
escaped,  posted  a  body  of  troops  in  their  waj»  so  that  the  party  Tvhich 
escorted  me  money  durst  not  advance.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this* 
the  Swiss  lost  all  patience,  and  officers  as  well  as  soloieTs  crowding  around 
Lautrecy  threateoed  with  one  voice  instantly  to  retire,  if  lie  did  not  either 
advance  the  pay  whieh  was  due,  or  promise  to  lead  them  next  morning  to 
battle.  In  vain  did  Lautrec  remonstrate  against  these  demands,  repre- 
senting to  them  the  impossibility  of  the  Ibraaer,  and  the  rashness  ol  the 
latter,  whidi  must  be  attended  with  certain  destruction,  as  the  enemy 
occupied  a  camp  naturally  of  great  strength,  and  which  by  art  they  had 
rendered  almost  maccessiliJe.  The  Swiss,  deaf  to  reason,  and  persuaded 
that  their  valour  was  .capable  of  surmounting  eYeiy  obstacle,  renewed 
their  demand  with  greater  fierceness^  ofleringjnemseives  to  form  the  van* 
guard,  and  to  begin  the  attack.^  Lautrec,  unaole  to  overcome  their  obsti- 
nacy, complied  with  their  request,  hoping,  peifaapa^  that  souie  of  those 
unforeseen  accidents  which  so  often  determme  the  late  of  battles,  mkht 
crown  this  rash  enterprise  with  undeserved  success  ;  and  convinced  that 
the  effects  of  a  defeat  could  not  be  more  &tal  than  those  which  would 
certainly  foUow  upon  the  retneat  of  a  bod/  which  composed  one  half  of 
his  armv.  Next  raomiog  [Ma}[l  the  Swiss  were  eariy  in  the  field,  and 
marched  with  the  greatest  intrepidit/  against  an  enemy  deeply  intrenched 
on  every  side,  surrounded  with  artillery,  and  prepared  to  receive  them. 
As  they  advanced,  they  sustained  a  iurious  cannonade  with  great  firmness^ 
and  vnthout  waiting  for  their  own  artillery,  rushed  impetuously  upon  the 
intrencbments.  But  aAer  incredible  efibrts  of  valour,  n^nich  were  seconded 
with  great  spirit  by  the  French,  having  kst  their  bravest  officers  and  best 
soldiers,  and  finding  that  they  could  make  no  impressbn  on  the  enemy's 
works,  they  sounded  a  retreat :  leaving  the  field  of  battle*  however,  like 
men  repulsed,  but  not  vanquisned,  in  close  array,  and  without  receiving 
anv  molestation  from  the  enemy. 

Next  day,  such  as  survived  set  out  for  their  own  country ;  and  Lautrec, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  make  any  farther  resistance,  retired  into  Fraiice, 
after  throwing  Harrisons  into  Cremona  and  a- few  other  places ;  all  which, 
except  the  citadel  of  Cremona^  Colonna  soon  obliged  to  surrender. 

Genoa,  hmvever,  and  its  territories,  remainiQg  sulgect  to  France^  still 
gave  Francis  consideirabie  footing  in  Italy,  and  made  it  easy  for  him  to  exe- 
cute any  scheme  f<Mr  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese.  But  Cdonna,  rendered 
enterprising  by  continual  success,  and  excited  by  the  solicitations  of  the 
faction  of  me  Adomi,  the  hereditaiy  enemies  of  the  Fregosi,  who  under  the 
protection  of  France  possessed  this  chief  authority  in  Genoa,  determined 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  that  state ;  and  accomplished  it  with  amazing 
facility.  He  became  master  of  Genoa  bv  an  accident  as  unexpected  as 
that  which  had  given  him  possession  of  Milan ;  and  almost  without  oppo* 
sition  or  bloodshed,  the  power  of  the  Adomi,  sind  the  authori^  of  the  em 
peror,  were  established  m  Genoa.* 

Such  a  cruel  succession  of  misfortunes  affected  Francis  with  deep  con* 
cem,  which  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  an  £n|[llsh  herakl, 
wfacs  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  declared  war  in  ibrm  ag^nst  France 
[May  29].  This  step  was  taken  in  conseouence  of  the  trea^  which  Wol- 
sey  had  concluded  with  the  emperor  at  Brugus,  and  which  had  hitherto 
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been  kept  secret.  Fiancisy  though  he  had  reason  to  be  snrpitsed  with  thb 
denunciation,  after  having  been  at  such  pains  to  soothe  Henir  and  to  gain 
his  minister,  received  the  herald  with  great  compoeure  and  dignitf  ;*  and 
without  abandoning  any  of  the  schemes  which  he  was  forming  against  the 
emperor,  began  vigorous  preparations  for  resisting  this  new  enemy.  His 
treasury,  however,  being  exhausted  bv  the  eflbits  which  he  had  already 
made,  as  well  as  by  the  sums  he  expenaed  on  his  ptoatares^  he  had  recourse 
to  extraordinary  expedients  for  supplying  it.  Several  new  dl^eea  were 
created,  and  exposed  to  sale ;  therojal  demesnes  were  alienated :  musoal 
taies  were  imposed ;  and  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin  vraa  stripped  of  a  rail  of 
massive  silver,  with  which  Louis  XL,  in  one  of  his  fits  ot  devotion,  bad 
encircled  it  By  means  of  these  expedients  he  was^  enabled  to  levy  a  con- 
siderable army,  and  to  put  the  fiootier  towns  in  a  good  posture  of  deience. 

TIm  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  no  Jess  solicitous  to  draw  as  much  advaiH 
tage  as  po6»ble  finom  the  accession  of  such  a  powerfiil  ally ;  and  the  pros- 
perous situation  of  his  afburs,  at  this  time,  permittiqg  him  to  set  out  for 
Spain,  where  his  presence  was  extremely  necessaiy,  he  visited  the  oourt 
or  England  in  his  way  to  that  countir.  He  proposed  by^  this  interview 
not  only  to  stren^en  the  bonds  of  mendship  which  united  him  with 
Henry,  and  to  excite  him  to  push  the  war  against  France  with  vigour,  but 
hoped  to  remove  any  disg^t  or  resentmrent  that  Wplsey  ra^iit  have  con- 
ceived on  account  of  the  mortifyii^  disappointment  which  helud  met  whb 
in  the  late  conclave.  His  success,  exceeded  his  roost  sadguine  expecta 
tions ;  and  by  bis  artful  address,  during  a  residence  of  six  weeks  in  Eur 
land,  he  gained  not  only  the  kine  and  the  minister,  but  the  nation  itself. 
Heniy,  whose  vanity  was  sensibnr  flattered  by  such  a  visit,  as  well  as  by 
the  studied  respect  with  which  the  emperor  treated  him  on  every  occa- 
sion^ entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  The  cardinal  foreseeing,  from 
Adrian's  age  and  innrmities,  a  sudden  vacancy  in  the  papal  see,  dissembled 
or  foigot  his  resentment ;  and,  as  Charles,  besides  augmenting  the  pen- 
sions which  he  had  already  settled  on  him,  renewed  his  promise  of  favouripg 
his  pretensioRS  to  the  papacy,  with  all  his  interest,  he  endeavoured  to 
merit  the  former,  and  to  secure  the  accomplisbment  oithe  latter,  by  fresh 
services.  The  nation,  sharing  in  the  glory  of  its  monarch,  and  pleased 
with  the  confidence  which  the  emperor  placed  in  the  English,  by  creating 
the  earl  of  Surrey  his  higfa-admirai,  discovered  no  less  inclination  to  com- 
mence hostilities  than  Henir  himself. 

In  order  to  give  Charies,  before  he  lefi  Eiigland,  a  proof  of  this  general 
ardour,  Sumy  sailed  with  such  forces  as  were  ready,  and  lavaeed  the 
coasts  of  Normandy;  He  then  made  a  descent  on  Bretagne,  where  he 
plundered  and  burnt  Morlaix,  and  some  other  places  of  less  consequence. 
After  these  slight  excursions,  atten(]ed  with  greater  dishonour  than  damage 
to  France,  he  repaired  to  Calais,  and  took  the  command  of  the  princt^ 
army,  consisdng  of  sixteen  thousand  men ;  with  which,  having  joined  the 
Flemish  troops  under  the  Count  de  Buren,  he  advanced  into  Picardy. 
The  army  Which  Francis  bad  assembled  was  far  inferior  in  number  to 
these  united  bodies.'  But  during  the  long  wars  between  the  two  nations, 
the  French  had  discovered  the  proper  method  of  defending  their  country 
against  the  Eiv^Iish.  They  had  been  taught  by  their  misfortunes  to  avoid 
a  pitched  battfe  with  the  utmost  care,  and  to  endeavour,  by  throwing  gap- 
risons  into  eyeiy  place  capable  of  resistance,  by  watching  all  the  enemy'!s 
motions,  by  intercepting  their  convoys,  attacking  their  advanced  posts,  ^md 
harassing  them  continually  with  their  numerous  cavalry,  to  ruin  tnem  with 
the  lenm  of  the  war,  or  to  beat  them  by  piece-ineal.  This  plan  the  duke 
of  VendcHne,  the  French  general  in  Jncardy,  punued  with  no  less  pru- 
dence than  success ;  ood  not  only  prevented  Surr^  from  takk^  any  town 
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of  haportaiice^  but  obliged  him  to  retire  ^vith  bis  a rmT^atlr  reduced  by 
fatigue,  by  want  of  provisions,  and  by  the  loss  Whicn  it  haa  sustained  in 
several  unsuccessful  skirmishes. 

Thus  ended  the  second  campaign,  in  a  war  the  most  general  that  bad 
bilberto  been  kindled  ia  Europe ;  and  though  Francis,  by  his  mother's 
iU-timed  resentment,  by  the  disgusting  insolence  of  his  general,  and  the 
caprice  of  the  merceaKy  troops  which  he  emplo;]^ed,  had  lost  his  conquests 
10  Italy,  yet  all  the  powers  combined  against  him  had  not  been  able  to 
make  any  impression  on  bis . hereditary  dominions;  and  wherever  they 
either  intended  or  attempted  an  attack,  he  was  well  prepared  to  receive 
tbem* 

While  tbe  Christian  princes  were  thus  wasting  each  other's  strength, 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  entered  Hungaiy  with  a  numerous  army,  and 
investing  Belgrade,  which  was  deemed  the  chief  barrier  of  that  kingdom 
against  the  Turkish  arms,  soon  forced  it  to  surrender.  Ekicouraged  by 
this  success,  he  turned  his  victorious  arms  against  tbe  island  of  Rnodes. 
the  seat,  at  that  time,  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  small 
state  he  attacked  with 'such  a  pumerous  army  as  the  lords  of  Asia  have 
been  accustomed  in  evenr  age  to  bring  into  the  field.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail,  appeared  against  a  towa  de- 
fended by  a  garrison  consisting  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  six  hundred 
knights,  under  the  command  of  Villiers  de  L'lsle  Adam,  iheftaiDd  master, 
whose  wisdom  and  valour  rendered  him  woitby  of  that  station  at  such  a 
dangerous  juncture.  No  sooner  did  he  begin  to  suspect  the  destinatkm  of 
Soljrman's  vast  armaments,  than  he  despatched  messengers  to  all  the 
Christian  courts,  imploring  their  aid  against  the  common  enennr.  But 
thoiigh  eveiyprince  in  that  age  acknowledged  Rhodes  to  be  tne  great 
bulwark  of  Christendom  in  the  east,  and  trusted  to  the  gallantly  of  its 
kn^hts  as  the  best  security  arainst  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  aims ; 
though  Adrian,  with  a  zeal  wnich  became  the  head  and  father  of  the 
church,  exhorted  the  contending  powers  to  foiget  their  private  quarrels, 
and,  by  uniting  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  Infidels  from  destroyiiy  a  society 
which  did  ho«>or  to  the  Christian  name  ;  yet  so  violent  and  implacable 
was  the  ammosity  of  both  parties,  that  regardless  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  exposed  afl  Europe*  and  unmoved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  grand 
master^  or  the  admonitions  of  the  pope,  they  sufibred  Sohrqian  to  carry  oo 
his  operations  against  Rhodes  without  disturbance.  Tne  fnnd  master, 
after  mcredible  efforts  of  courage,  of  patience,  and  of  militair  conduct 
daring  a  siege  of  ax  mcmths ;  alter  sustaining  many  assaults,  ana  disputing 
eveiy  post  with  amazing  obstinacy,  was  obliged  at  last  to  yield  to  num- 
bers j  and  having  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation  finom  the  sultan,  who 
adfflo^  and  respected  his  virtue,  he  surrendered  tbe  town,  which  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  rul^ish,  and  destttute  of  every  resource.*  Charles 
and  Francis^  ashamed  of  having  occasktned  such  a  loss  to  Christendom  bv 
their  ambitious  contests,  endeavoured  to  throw  the  Uame  of  it  on  eacn 
other,  while  all  Europe,  with  greater  justice,  imputed  it  equally  to  both. 
The  emperor,  by, way  of  reparation,  granted  the  knights  of  St.  John  the 
small  island  of  Malta,  in  which  th^  fixed  their  residence,  retainiiVy 
« though  with  less  power  and  splendour,  their  ancient  spirit  and  implacabte 
comity  to  the  Infidels.         * 
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BOOK  III. 

CHARLBSf  haring^  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeiiv  hostilities  bmm  between 
France  and  finfland,  took  leave' of  Heniy^  and  arriyed  m  Spain  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June.  He  found  that  country  just  beginnior  to  recover 
order  and  stieivth  after  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  to  which  it  had  be€si 
exposed  during  nis  absenccf ;  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progi'ess  of  which* 
as  it  was  but  little  connected  with  the  other  events  which  happened  in 
Europe,  hath  been  reserved  to  this  place. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that,  the  Cortes  as9erobled  in  Galfcia  had  voted 
the  emperor  ^freegiftf  without  obtaininfir  the  redress  of  ainr  one  grievance, 
than  it  excitea  universal  indignation.  The  citizens  of  Toledo^  who  coo 
sidered  themselves,  on  account  of  the  great  privileges  which  thejr  enjojed, 
as  the  guardians  ot  the  liberties  of  the  Castilian  commons,  finding  tnat  no 
ip^ard  was  paid  to  the  remonstrances  of  their  deputies  against  that  uncoD- 
stitutfonal  grant,  took  arms  with' tumultuaiy  violence,  and  seizing  the  gates 
of  the  city,  which  were  fortified,  attacked  the  alcazar,  or  castle,  whidi 
they  soon  obliged  the  govenx>r  to  surrender.  Emboldened  by  this  success, 
they  deprived' of  all  authoritr  eyerv  person  whom  they  suspected  of  any 
attachment  to  the  court,  estabiishea  a  popular  form  of  government,  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  the  several  parishes  in  the  citj,  and  levied  tn)ops 
m  their  own  defence.  The  chief  leader  of  the  people  m  these  insurrections 
was  Don  John  de  Padilla,  the  eldest  son  of  the  commendator  of  Castile, 
a  young  nobleman  of  a  generous  temper,  of  undaunted  courage,  and  pKs- 
sessed  of  the  taleiits  as  well  as  of  the  ambition  which,  in  times  of  civfl 
discord,  raise  men  to  power  and  eminence.* 

The  resentment  of  the  citizens  of  S^via  produced  eflbcts  still  more 
fatal.  Tordesillas,  one  of  the  representatives  in  the  late  Cortes,  had  voted 
for  the  donative,  and  bein^  a  bold  and  haqgfaty  man,  ventured  upon  his 
return,  to  call  together  his  felbw-citizens  m  the  great  church,  that  he 
might  eive  them,  according  to  custam,  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  that 
assembly.  But  the  multitude,  unable  to  bear  his  insolence,  in  attempting 
to  justify  what  they  thought  inexcusable,  bunt  open  the  eates  ol  the 
chufch,  whh  the  utmost  fuiy,  and  seizing  the  unhappy  Tordesillas,  dragged 
him  through  the  streets^  with  a  thousand  curses  and  insults^  towards  the 
place  of  public  execution.  In  vain  did  the  dean  and  canons  come  fi^  in 
procession  with  the  holy  Sacrament,  in  order  to  appease  their  rage.  In 
vain  did  the  monks  of  those  mcmasteries  by  which  they  passed,  comure 
them  on  their  knees,  to  spare  his  life,  or  at  least  to  allow  him  time  to  coraeas, 
and  to  receive  absolution  of  his  sins.  Without  listening  to  the  dictates 
either  of  humanity  or  religion,  they  cried  out  ^  That  the  hangman  alone 
could  absolve  such  a  traitor  to  his  countir ;"  they  then  hurried  him  altxig 
with  grater  violence ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  expired  under  their 
hands,  they  hun^  him  up  with  his  head  downwards  on  the  common  gibbet.t 
The  same  spirit  seized  the  inhabitants  of  fiuigos,  Zamora,  and  several 
other  cities :  and  thoueh  their  representative^,  taking  warning  fitmi  ihe 
fate  of  Tordesillas,  baa  been  so  wise  as  to  save  themselves  by  a  timelj' 
fiieht,  they  were  burnt  in  effigy,  their  houses  razed  to  the  erouqa,  and  their 
enects  consumed  with  fire ;  and  such  was  the  horror  which  the  people 
had  conceived  against  them,  as  betrayers  of  the  public  liberty,  that  not  one 
in  those  licentious  multitudes  woula  touch  any  thing,  however  valuabk» 
which  had  beknged  to  them.l 
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'Adrian,  tt  that  time  imnt  of  Spain,  had  scanel^  fimd  the  seat  of  his 
^Terameot  at  ValJadolid,  when  he  was  alaimed  with  an  account  of  theae 
inBuirections.  He  immediatelj  assembled  the  privy  council  [June  5, 16S0}, 
to  deJiberate  conceiniug  the  proper  method  of  suppresui^  them.  The 
(soonaelJon  differed  in  opinion ;  some  iosistim^  that  it  was  necessair  to 
c:heck  this  audacious  spint  in  its  infancy  by  a  severe  executioQ  of  justice ; 
otheis  advisij^  to  treat  with  lenity  a  people  wlio  had  some  reason  to  be 
incensed,  and  not  to  drive  them  beyond  aU  the  bounds  of  duty  by  an  ill- 
timed  riffour.  The  sentiments  of  the  former  being;  warmly  supported  by 
the  arcnoishop  of  Granada,  president  of  the  council,  a  person  of  great 
authority,  but  choleric  and  impetuous,  were  approved  by  Adrian,  wbo&t 
seal  to  support  his  master's  authority  hurried  him  iiito  a  measure^  to  which, 
from  his  nataral  caution  and  timidity,  he  would  otherwise  have  been  averse. 
He  commanded  RonquiUo,  one  of  the  kine's  judges,  to  repair  instantljr  to 
Segovia,  which  had  set  the  first  example  of  mutiny,  and  to  pgoceed  against 
the  delinquents  according  fo  law ;  and  leat  the  people  should  Jite  so  oat« 
rageoui  as  to  resist  his  authority,  a  considerable  oody  of  troops  were 
appointed  to  attend  him.  The  Segovians,  foreseeing  what  they  night 
expect  from  a  judge  so  well  known  for  his  austere  and  unfoiriving  temper* 
took  arms  with  one  consent,  and  hasriqg  mastered  twelve  tnounnd  meiy 
shut  their  gates  against  him.  Ronquillo,  enraf;ed  at  thk  insult,  denounced 
them  rebels  and  outlaws,  and  his  troops  seizing  all  the  avenues  to  the 
town,  hoped  that  it  would  soon  be  obliged  to  suneoder  ibr  want  of  pio- 
TisioQS.  The  inhabitants,  however,  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  and 
haviqg  received  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  Toledo^  imder  the 
command  of  Padilla,  attacked  Ronquillo,  asd  forced  him  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  his  bag;gage,  and  militaiy  chest.* 

U|^  this,  Adrian  ordered  Antonio  de  Fonseca,  whom  the  emperor  had 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Castile,  to  assemble  an 
army,  and  to  besiege  Segovia  in  form.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  del 
Campo,  where  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  established  a  vast  magazine  of 
military  stores,  would  not  suffer  bim  to  draw  fnyn  it  a  train  of  nattering 
cannon,  or  to  destroy  their  countrymen  with  those  aima  which  had  been 
prepared  against  tne  enemies  of  the  kingdom.  Fonseca.  wiio  could  not 
execute  his  orders  without  artilleiyf  determined  to  seize  the  magazine  by 
force ;  and  the  citizens  staodiqg  on  their  defence,  he  assaulted  the  town 
with  great  briskness  [Au^.  21]  ;  but  hir  troops  were  so  warmly  received, 
that,  despairiiM;  of  carrying  the  place,  he  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses 
in  herpes  that  tne  citizens  would  abandon  the  walls,  in  order  to  save  thehr 
famihes  and  effects.  Instead  of  that  the  expedient  to  which  he  had 
recourse  served  only  to  increase  their  fuiy,{uxi  be  was  repulsed  with  great 
disgrace,  while  the  flames,  spreading  fixxn  street  to  street*  reduced  to  ashes 
almost  the  whole  town,  one  of  the  most  considerable  at  that  time  in  Spain, 
and  the  g^at  mart  for  the  manufactures  of  Segovia  and  several  other 
cities.  &  the  warehouses  were  then  filled  with  eoods  for  the  approachiqg 
£ur,  the  loss  wu  immense,  and  was  felt  unif  ersaily.  This,  adaed  to  the 
impression  which  such  a  cruel  action  made  on  a  people  long  unaccustomed 
to  the  horron  of  civil  war,  enraged  the  Castuiana  almost  to  madness* 
Fonseca  became  the  obiect  of  general  hatred,  and  was  branded  with  the 
name  of  incendiary,  ana  enemy  to  his  country.  Even  the  citizens  of  Val» 
kdolid,  whom  the  presence  of  the  cardinal  had  hitherto  restrained,  de- 
clared that  they  coutd  no  longer  remain  inactive  spectators  erf*  the  suffeiings 
of  their  counbiymen.  Takii^  arms  with  no  less  tuiy  than  the  other  citi^ 
tiiey  bunit  Fonseca's  house  to  the  ground,  elected  new  magnstratea.  raised 
eoloierk  apnotnted  officers  to  cominand  them,  and  guarded,  meir  wans  with 
as  much  fl"fBy»^^  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  ready  to  attack  them. 
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The  eaidiiialy  tiMx^yirtuoiisaQd  disinterested,  aiMic^^ 
the  kingdom  witli  honour,  in  times  of  tranquillity,  ponessed  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  sagacity  necessaiy  at  such  a  dangerous  juncture.  Findiiig 
himself  unable  to  checs  these  outrages  committed  under  his  own  eje,  be 
attempted  to  appease  the  people,  bj  protesting  that  Fonseca  had  exceeded 
his  oraers,  and  nad  by  his  rash  coocnict  ofifended  him,  as  much  as  he  had 
injured  them.  This  condescension,  the  effect  of  irresolution  and  .timidity, 
tendered  the  malecoutents  bolder  and  more  insolent :  and  the  cardinal 
having  soon  afterwards  recalled  Fonseca,  and  dismissed  his  troops,  i/rhich 
he  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay,  as  the  treasury,  drained  by  the  rapacioos- 
ness  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had  received  no  supply  from  the  great 
cities,  which  were  all  in  anns,  the  people  were  lef)  at  full  iibecty  to  act 
without  control,  and  scarcely  any  shadow  of  power  remained  in  his  hands. 

Nor  were  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  the  effects  merely  of  PopiH 
kr  and  tumultuary  rage ;  they  aimed  at  obtaiiiinr  redress  of  their  political 
grievances,  and  an  establishment  of  public  liberty  on  a  secure  basis, 
ol^ects  worthy  of  all  the  zeal  which  they  discovered  in  contending  for 
thenk.  The  feudal  government  in  Spain  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  moie 
favourable  to  liberty  tiian  in  any  other  of  the  great  European  kingdoms. 
This  was  owinff  chiefly  to  the  number  of  great  cities  in  that  country,  a 
circumstance  i  have^ilready  taken  notice  of,  and  which  contributes  more 
than  any  other  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  institutions,  and  to 
introduce  a  more  liberal  and  equal  form  of  government.  The  inhabitants 
of  eveiy  city  formed  a  great  corporation^  with  valuable  immunities  and 
privU^;es ;  they  were  delivered  from  a  state  of  subjection  and  vassalage : 
they  were  admitted  to  a  coasiderable  share  in  the-  legislature  ;  they  baa 
acouired  the  arts  of  industry,  without  whi<^  cities  cannot  subsist ;  they 
had  accumulated  wealth,  by  engaging  in  commerce ;  and  beii^  free  and 
independent  themselves,  were  ever  ready  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  freedom  and  independence.  The  genius  of  the '  internal  govern- 
ment established  among  me  inhabitants  of  cities,  which,  even  in  countries 
where  despotic  power  prevails  most,  is  democratical  and  republican,  ren- 
dered the  idea  of  liberty  familiar  and  dear  to  them.  Their  representatives 
in  the  Cortes  were  accustomed,  with  equal  spirit,  to  check  the  encroadi- 
ments  of  the  kiqg  and  the  oppression  of  the  nobles.  They  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  privileges  of  their  own  order;  they  laboured  to  shake  off  the 
remainins^  incumbrances  with  which  the  spirit  of  feudal  policy,  favourable 
only  to  the  nobles,  had  burdened  them ;  and,  conscious  of  Being  one  of 
the  most  considerable  orders  in  the  state,  were  ambitious  of  becomiqg  the 
most  powerful. 

The  present  juncture  appeared  favourable  for  pushing  any  new  claim. 
Their  sovereign  was  absent  from  his  dominions j  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his 
mmisters  he  bad  lost  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  subjects ;  the  people, 
exasperated  by  many  injuries,  had  taken  arms,  though  without  concert, 
almost  by  general  consent ;  ^ey  were  animated  with  rage  capable  ot 
carrying  them  to  the  most  violent  extremes ;  the  royal  treasuiy  was 
exhausted ;  the  kingdom  destitute  of  troops ;  and  the  eovemment  conn 
mitted  to  a  stranger,  of  great  virtue  indeed,  but  of  abuities  unequal  to 
such  a  trust.  The  n»t  care  of  Fadilla,  and  the  other  popular  leaden 
who  observed  and  determined  to  improve  these  circumstances,  was  to 
establish  some  form  of  union  or  association  among  the  malecoutents,  that 
diey  might  act  with  greater  regularity,  and  pursue  one  common  end  ;  and 
as  m  dwrent  cities  had  been  prompted  to  take  arms  by  the  same  motives, 
and  were  accustomed  to  consider  themselv^  as  a  distinct  body  from  the 
rest  of  the  subjects,  diey  did  not  find  this  difficult.  A  general  conventioQ 
was  appointea  to  be  held  at  Avila.  Deputies  aj^ared  there  in  name 
of  alinost  aU  the  cities  entitled  to  have  representatives  in  the  Cortes. 
They  all  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  oath,  to  live  and  <be  in  the  service 
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t>f  the  kingyaod  in  defence  of  the  priyilegeB  of  their  order;  andanamii^ 
the  name  of  tlie  holy  JtmtOf  or  association^  proceeded  to  deliberate  con* 
ceming  the  state  oi  the  nation,  and  the  proper  method  of  redressing^ 
its  gricTances.  The  first  that  naturally  presented  itself,  was  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  foreigner  to  be  r^ent ;  this  they  declared  with  one  voice  to  be 
a  vioialion  of  me  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  resolved  to  send 
a  deputation  of  their  members  to  Adrian,  requiring^  him  in  their  name  to 
laj^aside  all  the  ensigns  of  his  office,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from 
the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  which  they  had  pronounced  ille^.*^ 

While  they  were  preparing  to  execute  this  bold  resolution,  Padilla 
accompiishea  an  enterprise  of  the  g;reatest  advantage  to  the  cause.  Af>er 
xelievin^  Segovia,  he  marched  suddenly  to  Tontesiilas,  {Aug.  29],  the 
pla  e  where  the  unhappy  queen  Joanna  had  resided  since  the  death  of  her 
fiusband,  and  being  favoured  by  the  inhabitants,  was  admitted  into  the 
town,  and  became  master  of  her  person,  for  the  security  of  which  Adrian 
had  neglected  to  take  proper  precautions.)  Padilla  waited  immediately 
upon  the  queen,  and  accosting  her  with  that  profound  respect,  which  slie 
exacted  from  the  few  persons  whom  she  deigned  to  admit  into  her  pre- 
sence, acquainted  faef  at  large  with  the  miserable  addition  of  her  Cas- 
tilian  subjects  under  the  government  of  her  son,  who  being  destitute  of 
experience  himself,  permitted  his  foreign  ministers  to  treat  them  witl^  such 
rigour  as  had  obliged  them  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their 
Gountiy.  The  queen,  as  if  she  had  been  awakened  out  of  a  lethargy, 
expressed  neat  astonishment  at«what  he  said,  and  told  him,  that  as  she  had 
never  heara^  until  that  moment,  of  the  death  of  her  father,  or  known  the 
sufferings  of^  her  people,  no  blame  covld  be  imputed  to  her,  but  that  now 
she  woiud  take  care  to  provide  a  sufficient  remedy ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
added  she,  let  it  be  your  concern  to  do  what  is  necessaiy  for.  the  public 
welfare.  Padilla,  too  eager  in  forming  a  conclusion  agreeable  to  bis 
wishes,  mistook  tiiis  lucid  interval  of  reason  for  a  peifect  return  of  that 
faculty ;  and  acquainting  the  Junta  with  what  had  happened,  advised  them 
to  reinove  to  Tordesillas*  and  to  hold  their  meetings  m  that  place.  This 
was  instai^y  done  ;  but  tnough  Joanna  received  veiy  graciously  an  address 
of  the  Junta,  beseeching  her  to  take  upon  herself  the  eoveinment  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  token  of  her  compliance  admitted  all  the  deputies  to  kiss 
her  liand ;  though  she  was  present  at  a  touinament  held  on  that  occasion, 
and  seemed  hi^y  satisfied  vrith  both  these  ceremonies,  which  were  con- 
ducted with  great  magnificence  iu  oider  to  please  her,  she  soon  relapsed 
into  her  fonner  melancholy  and  sullenness,  and  could  never  be  brought, 
by  any  aiguments  or  entreaties,  to  8%n  any  one  paper  necessaiy  for  the 
despatch  of  business.^ 

The  Junta,  concealing  as  much  as  possible  this  last  circumstance,  carried 
on  all  their  deliberations  in  the  name  of  Joanna ;  and  as  the  Castilians,  who 
idolized  the  name  of  Isabella,  retained  a  wonderful  attachment  to  her 
daughter,  no  sooner  was  it  knovm  that  she  had  consented  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  than  the  people  expressed  the  most  universal  and 
immoderate  joy ;  and  believing  her  recovery  to  be  complete*  ascribed  it 
to  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven,  in  order  to  rescue  their  countrf 
from  the  oppressx»  oi  fineisners.  ^  The  Junta,  conscious  of  the  reputatioa 
and  power  which  they  had.  acquired  by  seeming  to  act  under  the  royal 
authority,  were  no  longer  satisned  with  requiring  Adrian  to  resign  the 
office  or  regent ;  Uiey  detached  Padilla  to  Valladolid  with  a  considerable 
body  of  trm>ps,  ordering  him  to  seize  such  members  of  the  council  a^ 
were  still  in  that  city,  to  conduct  them  to  Tordesillas,  aqd  to  bring  away 
the  seals  of  the  kiQgdom,  the  public  archives,  and  treasuiy  books     PadiUi^ 
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wWwfts  KceiTed  by  the  citizeDS  as  the  delirerer  of  his  comAryf  ezBcoted 
his  commissioQ  with  ^at  exactness ;  permittiiig  Adrian*  howeyer*  still  to 
reside  in  Valladolid,  though  only  as  a  private  peraoo,  and  without  anj 
shadow  of  power.* 

The  emperor,  to  whom  frequent  accounts  of  these  transactioDB  weft 
transmitted  while  he  was  still  in  Flanders,  was  sendhle  of  his  own  im- 
prudence and  that  of  his  ministers,  in  haying  despised  too  long  the  mmmms 
and  remonstrances  of  the  Castihans.  He  heheld^  with  deep  coDcein,  a 
kingdom,  tl»  most  yaluahie  of  any  he  possessed,  and  in  which  lay  the 
streqgth  and  sinews  of  his  power,  lust  ready  to  disown  his  anthoritr,  and 
on*  the  point  of  beins^  plunged  in  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  But  though 
his  presence  misfat  nave  averted  this  calamity,  he  could  not,  at  that  tiine, 
visit  Spain  without  endangering  the  Impenal  crown,  and  allowiz^  the 
French  kii^  full  leisure  to  execute  his  ambitious  schemes^  The  only 
point  now  to  be  deliberated  upon,  was,  whether  he  should  attempt  to  gam 
the  malecontents  by  indulgence  and  concessbns,  or  prepare  diiectly  to 
suppress  them  by  mroe ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  fonner, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  if  that  should  fail  of  success,  he  prepared  for  the 
latter.  For  this  purpose,  he  issued  circular  letters  to  all  the  cities  of 
Castile,  exhortitig  them  in  most  gentle  terms,  and  vrith  assurances  of  fbil 

gardon,  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  be  promised  such  cities  as  had  continued 
lithfult  not  to  exact  from  them  the  subsidy  granted  in  the  late  Cortes,  and 
ofiered  the  same  favour  to  such  as  returned  to  their  duty ;  he  enraged  that 
no  offioe  should  be  conferred  for  the  future  upon  any  but  native  Uastillaos. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  to  the  nobles,  exciting^  them  to  appear  with 
tigour  in  defenee  of  their  own  righte,  and  those  olthe  crown,  against  the 
exorbitant  claims  of  the  commons ;  he  appointed  the  hkh  admiral  Don 
Fadrique  Enriquez,  and  the  high  constable  of  Castile,  Don  Inigo  de  VetasccH 
two  noblemen  of  great  abilities  as  well  as  influence,  regents  of  the  king- 
dom in  conjunction  with  Adrian;  and  he  gave  them  full  power  and 
instructions,  if  the  obstinacy  of  the  malecontents  should  render  it  necessaiy, 
to  vindicate  the  royal  authority  by  force  of  arms.t 

These  concessions,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Spain,  vrould  have 
fully  satis6ed  the  people,  came  now  too  late  to  produce  any  effect.  The 
Junta,  relyiqg  on  the  unanimify  with  which  the  nation  submitted  to  dieir 
authority,  elated  with  tibe  success  which  had  hitherto  accompanied  all 
their  undertaking^  and  seeing  no  militaiy  force  collected  to  defeat  or 
obstruct  their  desirns,  aimed  at  a  more  thorou^  reformation  of  political 
abuses.  Tbey  haa  been  employed  for  some  time  in  preparing  a  remon- 
strance containing  a  large  enumeration,  not  only  of  the  g^evances  of  which 
they  craved  redress,  but  of  such  new  reflations  as  they  thought  necmary 
for  the  security  of  their  liberties.  This  remonstrance,  which  is  divided 
into  many  articles  relating  to  all  the  different  members,  of  which  the  con- 
stitution was  eomposecL  as  well  as  the  various  departments  in  the  admnais* 
tratioo  of  g;overnment,fonushes  us  with  more  authentic  evidence  concerning 
the  intentions  of  die  Junto,  than  can  be  drawn  from  the  testimomr  of  the 
later  Spanish  historians,  who  lived  in  times  when  it  became  fantiooablc 
and  even  necessaiy  to  represent  the  conduct  of  the  maleoontents  in  the 
worst  liftkU  and  as  flowins^  from  the  worst  motives.  Afler  a  long  prsamble 
concerning  the  various  ciuamities  under  which  the  nation  grcMmea,  and  the 
errois  and  corruption  In  government  to  which  these  were  to  Be  imputed,  dier 
take  notice  of  the  exemplary  patience  wherewith  the  people  had  endured 
Ihem,  until  self-preservation,  and  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  coim* 
try,  had  ohUged  them  to  assemble,  in  oraer  to  provide  in  a  legal  manner 
for  thctf  own  safety,  and  that  of  the  constitution :  For  this  pwpon^  ihef 
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demanded  that  the  king  would  be  pleased  to  retmn  to  his  Spanish  domi- 
Dions  and  reside  there,  as  all  their  former  monarcbs  had  done :  that  he 
would  not  many  but  with  consent  of  the  Cortes ;  that  if  he  diould  be 
obliged  at  any  time  *o  leave  the  king;dom,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  appoint 
ttf  foreigner  to  be  regent :  that  the  present  nomination  of  cardinal  Adrian 
to  that  omce  shall  instantly  be  declared  void  ;  that  he  would  not»  at  his 
retuni,  bring  along"  with  him  any  Flemings  or  other  strangers ;  that  no 
foreien  troona  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  introduced  into  the 
kingdom ;  that  none  but  natives  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  or  ' 
benefice  either  in  church  or  state ;  that  no  ioreigner  shaD  be  natonlized : 
that  iree  quarters  shall  not  be  mnted  to  soldiers,  nor  to  the  membeia  ef 
the  king's  household,  for  any  longer  time  than  six  days,  and  that  only 
when  the  court  is  in  a  progress ;  that  all  the  taxes  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
same  state  they  were  in  at  the  death  oif  queen  IsabeDa ;  that  all  alienations 
of  the  royal  demesnes  or  revenues  since  that  queen^s  death  abaQ  be  resumed ; 
that  all  new  offices  created  since  that  period  ^udl  be  abolished ;  that  the 
subsidy  granted  by  the  late  Cortes  in  Galicia,  shall  not  be  exacted ;  that 
ID  all  future  Cortea  each  city  shall  send  one  representative  of  the  clergy, 
one  of  the  gentry,  and  one  of  the  commons,  each  to  be  elected  by  nk 
own  Older ;  that  the  crown  shall  not  influence  or  direct  any  city  with 
regard  to  the  choice  of  its  representatives  |  that  no  member  of  the  Cortes 
flhall  receive  an  office  ot  pension  from  the  king,  either  for  himself  or  for  amr 
of  his  famify,  under  nain  of  death,  and  confis^tion  of  his  goods ;  that  each 
city  or  communi^  snaU  pay  a  competent  salary  to  its  representative,  for 
his  maintenance  during  his  attendance  on  the  Cortes ;  that  the  Cortes  shall 
assemble  once  in  three  jrears  at  least,  whether  summoned  by  the  king  or 
not,  and  shall  then  inquire  into  the  observation  of  the  articles  now  agreed 
upon,  and  deliberate  concerning  public  affairs  ;  that  the  rewards  which 
bave  been  given  or  promised  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  Cortes  held  in 
Galicia,  shall  be  revoked :  that  it  shall  be  declared  a  capital  crime  to  send 
gold,silver,orjewelsout  01  the  kingdom ;  that  judgesshall  have  fixed  salaries 
assigned  tftiem,  and  shall  not  receive  any  share  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
of  persons  condemned  by  them ;  that  no  grant  of  the  goods  of  penons 
accused  shall  be  vaKd,  ilgiven  before  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
them ;  that.all  privileges  which  the  nobles  have  at  any  time  obtained,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  commons,  shall  be  revoked  ;  that  the  government  of 
cities  or  towns  shall  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  noblemen ;  that  the  pos* 
sessions  of  the  nobility  shalfbe  subject  to  all  public  taxes  in  the  same  maiK 
Der  as  those  of  the  commons ;  that  an  inquiiy  be  made  into  the  conduct 
of  SQch  as  have  been  intrusted  with  the  mana^ment  of  the  royal  patri- 
mony since  the  accession  of  Ferdinand ;  and  if  the  king  do  not  withia 
thirhr  days  appoint  persons  properiy  qualified  for  that  service,  it  shall  be 
lawml  for  the  Cortes  to  nominate  them^  that  indulgences  shall  not  be 
preached  or  dispened  in  the  kingdom  until  the  cause  of  publishing  them 
tie  examined  and  approved  of  by  the  Cortes ;  that  all  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  indulgences  shallne  faithfully  employed  in  carrying  on  war 
a|;ainst  the  infidels ;  that  such  prelates  as  do  not  reside  in  thenr  diocesses 
sue  months  in  the  year,  shall  feifeit  their  revenues  during  the  time  they 
are  absent ;  that  the  ecclesiastical  judg[es  and  their  dficers  shall  not  exact 
greater  fees  than  those  which  are  paid  in  the  secular  courts ;  that  the 
present  archbishop  of  Toledo,  being  a  foreigner,  be  compelled  to  resign 
Hiat  dignity,  which  shall  be  conferred  upon  a  Castilian ;  that  the  kimr 
shall  rSdfy  and  hold,  as  good  service  done  to  bim  and  to  the  kingdom,  aO 
ttie  proceedings  of  the  Junta,  and  pardon  any  irt|^;ularities  which  ths 
ckies  may  have  committed  from  an  excess  of  zeal  in  a  good  cause :  thst^ 
be  shall  promise  and  swear  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  observe  all  these 
•iticlesy  and  on  no  occaskm  attempt  either  to  elude,  or  to  repeal  them  • 


\ 
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and  that  he  riiall  neyer  solicit  the  pope  or  any  other  prelate  to  grant  hi 
a  dispeosatioD  or  absolution  from  this  oath  and  promise.* 

Such  were  the  chief  articles  presented  by  the  Junta  to  their  soyereun. 
Aa  the  feudal  institutions  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  oik^tnadtj 
tb«  same,  the  genius  of  (hose  governments  which  arose  from  them  bove  a 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  the  regulations  which  the  CastiliaiH 
attempted  to  establish  on  this  occasion,  differ  little  from  thoee  which  other 
nations  have  laboured  to  procure,  in  their  struggles  with  their  monarcha  f6r 
libeity.  The  grievances  complained  of,  ana  the  remedies  proposed  bj* 
the  English  commons  in  their  contests  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  particidarly  resemble  those  upon  which  the  Junta  now  -~  '-   -^ 


But  ihe'principles'pf  liberty  seem  to  have  been  better  underatood,  at  this 
'period,  by  the  ( -astilians,  than  by  any  other  people  in  Europe ;  they  had 
acquired  more  liberal  ideas  with  respect  to  their  own  rights  and  privi^ 
leges ;  they  had  formed  more  bold  and  generous  sentiments  coocemiQi^ 
ffoverament;  and  ducovered  an  extent  of  political  knowledge  to  which  the 
English  themselves  did.not  attain  until  more  than  a  century  afterwards. 

U  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  reformation  among^  the 
Castilians,  hitherto  unrestrained  by.authprity,  and  emboldened  by  success 
became  too  impetuous,  and  prompted  the  Junta  to  propose  innovations 
which,  by  alarming  the  other  members  of  the  constitution,  proved  £ital  to 
their  cause.    The  nobles,  who,  instead  of  obstructing,  had  favoured  Cfr 
connived  at  their  proceedings,  while  they  confined  their  demands  of  redress 
to  such  grievances  as  had  b^n  occasioned  by  the  kinr's  want  of  experience, 
and  by  the  in^rudence  and  rapaciousness  of  his  foreign  ministen,  weie 
filled  with  indignation  when  the  Junta  began  to  touch  the  privilegpes  of 
their  order,  and  plainly  saw  that  the  measures  of  the  ammons  tended  no 
le»  to  broak  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  than  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.    The  resentment  which  they  had  conceived  on  account  of 
Adrian's  promotion  to  the  rmncy,  abated  considerably  upon  the  emperor's 
raising  the  constable  and  admiral  to  joint  power  with  him  in  that  office ; 
and  as  their  pride  and  dignity  were  less  iiurt  by  sufierin^  the  prince  to 
possess  an  extensive  prerogative,  than  by  admitting  the  high  pretensions 
of  the  people,  they  determined  to  give  their  sovereign  the  assistance 
which  he  had  demanded  of  them,  and  began  to  aasembte  their  vassals  for 
that  puroose. 

The  Junta,  meanwhile,  expected  with  impatience  theemperoPs  answer 
to  their  remonstrance,  wliich  they  had'  appointed  some  of  their  number  to 
present  The  members  intrusted  with  tUs  commission  set  out  iaime* 
diately  for  Germany  [Oct.  2d],  but  having  received  at  different  places 
certain  intelligence  trom  court,  that  they  could  not  venture  to  appear  there 
without  endangering  their  lives,  they  stopped  short  m  their  jouney,  and 
ac(^uainted  the  Junta  of  the  information  which  had  been  given  aiem.t 
This  excited  such  violent  passions  as  transported  the  whole  party  beyoiid 
all  bounds  of  prudence  or  of  moderation.  That  a  king  of  Castile  should 
deny  his  subjects  access  into  his  presence,  or  refuse  to  listen  to  then*  bumble 
petitions,  was  represented  as  an  act  of  tyranny  so  unprecedented  and 
wtolerable,  that  nothing  now  remained  but  with  arms  m  their  hands  to 
drive  away  that  lavenous  band  of  foreigners  which  encompassed  the  throne^ 
who,  after  having  devoured  the  wealth  of  the  kingdoin,  found  it  necessaiT' 
to  prevent  the  cries  of  an  injured  people  (rom  reaching  the  ears  of  their 
sovereign.  Many  insisted  warmly  on  approving  a  motion  which  had  fer* 
merly  been  made,  for  depriving  Uharies,  during  the  life  of  his  mother,  of 
the  rega)  tides  and  authonty  which  had  been  too  rashly  conferred  upon  him, 
fiom  a  false  supposition  ot  her  total  inability  for  government.  Some  pro* 
posed  to  proviae  a  proper  person  to  assist  her  in  die  administration  of 
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pwUic  a&iis»  by  maxxylnff  the  queen  to  die  prince  of  Calabria,  (be  heir 
ef  the  Aiagooese  kingfs  orNapieSy  who  had  been  detained  in  prison  sines 
the  time  tiuit  Ferdinand  had  disposBessed  hia  ancestors  of  their  crown.  AA 
agreed,  that  as  the  hopes  of  obtaining^  redress  and  security,  merely  by 
presenting^  their  requests  to  their  soTereign,  had  kept  them  too  loog^  in  a 
state  of  inaction,  and  prevented  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  una* 
nimity  with  which  the  nation  declared  in  their  favour,  it  was  now  neces- 
saiy  to  collect  their  whole  force,  and  to  exert  themselves  with  vigour,  in 
opposing  this  &tal  combination  of  the  king  and  nobility  against  their 
liberties.* 

They  soon  took  the  field  with  twenty  thousand  men.  Violent  disputes 
arose  concerning  the  command  of  this  army.  Padilla,  the  darbng  of  the 
people  and  soldiers,  was  the  only  person  whom  they  thought  worthy  of 
this  honour.  But  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conde  de 
Uruena,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  first  order,  having  latety  joined  the 
commoos  out  of  private  resentment  s^ainst  the  em^ror,  the  respect  due  to 
liis  birth,,  together  vnth  a  secret  desire  of  disappointing  FadiUa,  of  whose 
popularity  many  members  of  the  Junta  had  become  jealous,  procured  him 
the  office  of  general  p^ov.  f3] ;  dwugh  he  soon  gave  them  a  fatal  proof 
that  he  poasjessed  neither  the  experience,  the  abilities,  nor  the  steadiness^ 
which  that  important  station  required. 

The  regents,  meanwhile,  appointed  Rioseco  as  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  their  troops,  which,  Ibougn  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  commons  in 
number,  excelled  them  maUy  in  discipline  and  in  valour.  They  had 
drawn  a  considerable  boay  of  regular  ana  veteran  in&ntiy  out  of  Navarre. 
Their  cavaliy,  which  (brmed<  the  dnef  strength  of  their  army,  consisted 
mostly  of  eentiemen  accustomed  to  the  militaiy  life,  and  animated  with 
the  martiaispirit  peculiar  to  their  order  in  that  aj;e.  The  infaintiy  of  the 
Junta  was  formed  entirely  of  citizens  and  mechanics,  little  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  arms.  The  small  body  of  cavalir  which  they  had  been  able  to 
raise  was  composed  of  persons  of  ignoble  birth,  and  perfect  strangers  to 
Ibe  service  into  which  they  entered.  The  character  of  the  generals 
differed  no  less  than  that  of  their  troops.  The  royalte  were  commanded 
by  the  Conde  de  Haro,  the  constable's  eldest  son,  an  officer  of  great  ezpe 
nence  and  of  distinguished  abilities. 

Gtroo  marched  with  his  amiy  directly  to  Rioseco,  and  seizing  the 
villages  and  passes  around  it,  hoped  that  the  royalists  would  be  obliged 
either  to  surrender  for  want  of  proviskms,  or  to  fight  with  disadvantage 
before  all  their  troops  were  aAsemUed.  But  he  had  not  the  abilities,  nor 
his  troops  thepatience  and  discipline,  necessary  for  the  execution  of  such 
a  scheme.  Tne  Conde  de  Haro  found  little  difficult  in  conducting  a 
considerable  reinforcement  throi^^h  all  his  posts  into  the  town;  andOiron, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  reduce  it,  advanced  suddenly  to  v  ilia-panda, 
a  place  ENelonging  to  the  constable,  in  which  the  enemy  had  their  chief 
magazine  of  provinons.  By  this  iU^udged  motkn,  he  left  Tordesillas 
open  to  the  royalists,  whom  the  Conde  de  Haro  led  thither  in  the  m'gfat, 
with  the  utmost  secre^  and  despatch ;  and  attacking  the  tovrn  [Dec.  6]. 
in  which  Giron  had  left  no  other  gairison  than  a  regiment  of  priests  raisea 
by  the  bishop  of  Zamora,  he,  by  break  of  day,  forced  his  way  into  it  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  became  master  of  the  oueen's  person,  took  prisoners 
many  memben  of  the  J*  Qta,  and  recovered  the  great  seal,  with  the  other 
ensigns  of  govenment. 

By  this  fatal  blow,  the  Junta  lost  all  the  reputation  and  authority  which 
they  had  derived  from  seeming  to  act  by  the  queen's  commands ;  such  of 
tbe  nobles  as  had  hitherto  been  wavering  or  undetennined  in  their  choice, 
now  joined  the  regents  with  all  their  forces ;  and  a  universal  constenatiQa 
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ttisedtliemrdaantof  fbeoommoDB.  This  was  much  increastd  lij  Ha 
suspicions  tnej  httran  to  entertuD  of  Giron,  whom  tfaev  loudly  accused  cf 
hayings  betrayed  Tordesillas  to  the  enemy ;  and  thouni  that  oiajge  seems 
to  have  been  destitute  of  foundationt  the  success  of  the  royalists  beini^ 
towiqg^  to  Qiion's  ill  conduct  rather  than  to  his  traachery,  he  so  entirely 
lost  credit  with  his  party*  that  he  resipied  his  oommissioD»  and  retired  to 
oaed' his  castles.* 

Such  memben  of  the  Junta  as  had  escaped  the  enemy's  hands  at 
ToidesiUas^  fled  to  Valladolid ;  and  as  it  would  have  required  a  long  time 
to  supphr  the  places  of  those  who  were  prisoners  by  a  new  elcctiooy  they 
made  cooice  among  themselves  of  a  small  number  of  persons^  to  whom 
they  committed  the.supreme  direction  of  affidrs.  Their  army*  which  crew 
strooser  eveiy  day  by  die  aifivaJ  of  trwpB  from  difierent  parts  crt  Ike 
kingoomi  marched  likewise  to  Valladdid ;  and  PadiUa  being  appoiaied  I 

commander  in  chie(  the  spirits  of  the  soldiery  revivedy  and  the  whole  paitr  I 

Ibigettiiig  the  late  misfortunet  continued  to  eipress  the  same  ardent  <«m  ' 

lor  the  uoerties  of  their  country,  and  the  same  unf^acable  animosity  against 


_    oppressors. 

What  they  stood  most  in  need  of,  was  money  to  pay  iheir  treonu  A 
great  part  of  the  current  coin  had  been  carried  out  of  the  kiogdom  07  tiie 
Flemings ;  the  stated  taxes  levied  in  times  of  peace  were  inconsiderable ; 
commerce  of  eveir  kind  being  interrapted  by  the  war,  the  sum  which  it 
yielded  decreased  daily ;  and  the  Junta,  were  afraid  of  disgusting  the 
people  by  burdening  tkitoi  with  new  impositions,  to  which,  in  that  age^ 
they^were  little  accustomed.  But  from  tlus  difficulty  th^  were  extricated 
hr  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla's  wife,  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  of  great 
anilities,  d  boundless  ambition,  and  animated  with  the  most  ardent  7^  in 
supJMrt  of  the  cause  of  the  Junta.  She,  with  a  boldness  superior  to  those 
superstitious  fears  which  often  influence  her  sex,  proposed  to  seize  aU  the 
rich  and  magnificent  ornaments  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo :  but  lost  that 
aiKtioQ,  by  its  appearance  of  imi>iety,  mig^t  offsnd  the  pec^le,  she  and  her 
retinue  niarchea  to  the  church  in  solemn  procession,  m  mourning  habits, 
with  tears  in  their  #yes,  beating  their  breasts,  and  falliog  on  tbcir  knees, 
imptored  the  pardon  of  the  saints  whose  shrines  she  was  about  to  violate. 
By  this  artifice,  which  screened  hei^  from  tbe  imputation  of  sacrilege,  and 
persuaded  the  people  that  necessity  and  zeal  for  a  {pood  cause  had  con- 
strained her,  though  with  reluctance,  to  venture  upon  this  action,  she  stripped 
the  cathedral  of  whatever  was  valuable,  and  procured  a  considerable  sup^y 
of  meosy  for  the  Junta.t  The  regents,  no  less  at  a  loss  how  to  maintam 
(heir  troops,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  having  either  been  dissipated  hr 
the  Flemiogs,  or  seized  by  the  commons,  were  obliged  to  take  the  queen  s 
jewels,  together  with  the  plate  beloi«ingto  the  nobility,  and  apply  them 
to  that  purpose ;  and  when  those  iaile(C  they  obtamed  a  small  sum  by  way 
of  loan  from  die  king  of  Portugal-^ 

The  DobiJity  discovered  great  unwillingness  to  proceed  to  extremities 
with  the  Junta.  They  were  animated  with  no  less  hatred  than  the  com- 
mons againit  the  Fleoungs ;  they  approved  much  of  several  articles  in  die 
remonstrance ;  they  thought  the  juncture  ^vourabie,  not  only  for  redressing 
nast  grievances,  butfer  rendering  the  constitution  more  peitect  and  secure 
hy  new  regulations ;  they  were  afraid,  that  while  the  two  orders,  of  which 
me  lepslature  was  comuosed,  wasted  each  other's  strength  by  mvtuai 
hostilities,  the  crown  would  rise  to  power  on  the  niin  or  weakness  of  botfly 
and  encroach  no  less  on  the.  independenoe  of  the  nobles,  than  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  commons.  To  this  disposition  were  owing  the  frequent 
•failures  of  peace  which  the  regents  made  to  the  Junta,  ain  the  contuusl 
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DegotMtiOBB  thej  carried  od  duriof  the  progren  pf  diehr  militaiy  operatioiit. 
"Hot  were  the  teims  which  they  offered  unreasonable ;  for  on  condition  that 
tine  Junta  would  pats  fiom  a  few  aitides  most  subvenive  of  the  royal 
autbori^t  or  incooBistent  with  the  r^hts  of  the  nobilityy  they  engaged  to 
procure  the  emperor's  consent  to  their  other  demands,  which  if  he,  through 
the  infiuence  oi  evil  oounsellore,  should  refuse,  several  of  the  nobles  pro- 
mised to  join  with  the  commons  in  their  endeavours  to  extort  it*  Such 
divisions,  however,  prevailed  among  the  memben  of  the  Junta,  ai  pre* 
vented  their  dcliberatiog  cahnly,  or  judging  with  prudence.  .  Some  of 
the  cities  which  had  entered  into  the  confederacy,  were  filled  with  that 
mean  je^ilousy  and  distrust  of  leach  other,  which  rivalship  ii^  commerce  or 
io  grandeur  is  apt  to  inspire ;  ^  constable,  by  his  influence  and  promises, 
had  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Buigos  to  abandon  the  Junta,  and  other 
noblemen  had  shahui  the  fidelity  of  some  of  the  lesser  cities ;  no  person 
had  arisen  amon^  the  commons  of  such  superior  jabilities  or  elevation  of 
mind  as  to  acquire  the  direction  of  theit  affairs ;  Padilla,  their  general, 
was  a  maB  of  popular  qualities,  but  distrusted  for  that  reason  by  those  of 
highest  rank  who  adhered  to  the  Junta ;  the  conduct  of  Giron  led  the 
people  to  view,  with  suspicion,  eveiy  peison  of  noble  birth  who  joined 
their  party ;  so  tiiat  the  strongest  maxks  of  irresolution,  mutual  distrust, 
and  mediocrity  of  genius,  appeared  in  all  their  proceedings  at  this  time. 
After  many  consultations  held  concerning  the  terms  proposed  by  the  regents, 
thejr  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  carried  away  by  resentment  against  the 
nobili^rthat  rejecting  all  thoughts  of  accommodation,  they  threatened  to 
strip  tnem  ot  the  crown  lands,  which  they  or  their  ancestors  had  usurped, 
and  to  re-annex  these  to  the  royal  domain.  Upon  this  preposterous  scheme, 
which  would  at  once  have  annihilated  all  the  liberties  for  which  they  had 
been  struggling,  by  rendering  the  kings  of  Castile  absolute  and  indei>endent 
on  their  mmjecte,  they  were  so  intent,  that  they  now  exclaimed  with  less 
vehemence  against  the  exacfioitt  of  the  foreign  ministers,  than  against  ttie 
exorbitant  power  and  wealth  of  the  nobles,  and  seemed  to  hope  that 
they  might  make  peace  vHth  Charies,  by  offisrin^  to  enrich  him  with 
their  spoils. 

The  success  which  Padilla  had  met  with  in  several  small  encounters,  and 
in  reducing  some  inconsiderable  towns,  helped  to  precipitate  the  members 
of  the  Junta  into  this  measure,  filling  them  with  such  confidence  in  the 
valour  of  their  troops,  that  they  hoped  for  an  easy  victory  over  the  roy- 
alists. Padilla,  that  bis  army  might  not  reDaain  mactive  while  flushed 
with  jfood  fortune,  laid  siege  to  Torrelobaton,  a  place  of  greater  strength 
and  importance  than  any  that  he  had  hitherto  ventured  to  attack,  and 
which  was  defended  by  a  sufficient  garrison;  and  though  the  besieged 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  admiral  attempted  to  relieve  them, 
he  took  the  town  by  storm  [March  1, 1631],  and  ^ve  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  his  soldiers.  It  he  had  marched  instantly  with  his  victorious  army  to 
Tordesillas,  the  head  quarters  of  the  royalists,  he  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  making  an  effectual  impression  on  their  troops,  whom  he  would  have 
found  in  astonishment  at  the  briskness  of  his  operations,  and  far  fiom  being 
of  sufficient  strength  to  give  him  battle.  But  tnefickleness  and  imprudence. 
of  the  Junta  prevented  bis  taking  this  step.  Incapable,  like  all  popular 
associations,  either  of  carrying  on  war  or  of  makii^  peace,  they  listened 
apain  to  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  even  agreed  to  a  short  suspen- 
sion of  arms.  This  negotiation  terminated  in  nothing;  but  while  it  was 
carryinjg  on,  many  of  Padiila's  soldiers,  unacquainted  with  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  went  off  with  the  booty  which  they  had  got  at  Torrelobaton: 
and  others,  wearied  out  by  the  unusual  length  oi  the  campaign,  deserted^f 
The  constable  too  bad  leisure  to  assemble  his  forces  at  Burgos,  and  to  pre* 
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pare  ereiy  thtn^  far  takiogr  the  field;  and  as  soon  as  fhe  trace  expind*  Im 
effected  a  juDctrao  with  Che  Conde  de  Haro,  in  spite  of  all  Padilla**  eflforts 
to  preTeot  it.  They  adnmced  immediate] j  towards  TomlobatoD;  and 
Padillaf  fiodinfip  the  number  of  his  troops  so  dimmished  that  he  durst  not 
risk  a  battley  attempted  to  retreat  to  Toro^  which*  if  he  could  have  accom- 
plished* the  invasion  of  Navarre  at  that  juncture  by  the  French,  and  the 
necessity  which  the  regents  must  hare  been  under  of  detaching  men  to 
that  kingdom*  m%ht  have  saved  him  from  danger.  But  Haro*  sensible 
how  hW  the  consequenoei  would  be  of  suffering  him  to  escape*  marcbed 
with  such  rapidity  at  the  head  of  his  cavaliy*  that  he  came  up  with  him 
near  Villtlar  FApril  S3],  and,  without  waiting  for  hisinfantiy,  advanced  to 
the  attack,  raailla's  army,  iati^ed  and  dbheartened  by  their  precipitaoi 
retreat,  which  they  could  not  distinguish  from  a  flight,  bai>peiied  at  tbat 
time  to  be  passing  over  a  ploughed  Seld*  on  which  such  a  violent  rain  had 
Ikllen,  that  toe  soldiers  spnk  almost  U>  the  knees  at  eveiy  step,  and  remained 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  field-pieces  which  the  royalists  had  brong^lit 
akxig  with  them.  All  these  circumstances  so  disoonoerted  and  intimidated 
raw  soldiers*  without  facing  the  enemy*  or  making  any  resistance*  they  fled 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  PadiUa  exerted  himself  with  extraoitiHiaiy 
courage  and  activity  in  order  to  rally  them*  though  in  vain ;  fear  renderii^ 
them  deaf  both  to  hu  threats  and  entreaties;  upon  which,  finding  matteia 
irretrievable*  and  resolviitf  not  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  that  day,  and  tiie 
ruin  of  his  party,  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy ;  out  being 
wouoKled  and  dismounted,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  His  principal  offioen 
shared  the  satne  fate ;  the  common  soldiers  were  allowed  to  depart  unhurt^ 
the  nobles  being  too  generous  tp  kill  men  who  threw  down  their  ama.* 

The  resentment  of  his  enemies  did  not  suffer  Padilla  to  linger  leor  In 
expectation  of  what  should  befall  him.  Next  day  he  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  head,  though  without  any  regular  trial,  the  notoriety  of  the  crime 
being  supposed  siuficient  to  supersede  the  formality  of  a  legal  prooess. 
He  was  led  instantly  to  execution,  together  with  Don  John  Bravo,  and 
Don  Francis  Maldonada,  the  former  commander  of  the  Segovians,  and  tiie 
latter  of  the  troops  of  Salamanca.  Padilla  viewed  the  approach  of  death 
with  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude;  and  when  Bravo,  his  fellow-suferer* 
expressed  some  indignation  at  hearing  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor*  he 
checked  him,  bj  observing*  **  That  yesterday  was  the  time  to  iiave  die* 
plajred  the  spirit  of  gentlemen*  this  &j  to  die  with  the  meekness  of  Chris- 
tians." Being  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife  and  to  the  community  of 
Toledo*  the  place  of  his  nativity*  he  addressed  the  former  with  a  inanlj 
and  virtuous  tenderness,  and  the  latter  with  the  exultatio.1  natural  to  one 
who  considered  himaeif  as  a  martyr  hr  the  liberties  of  his  oountiy.t 
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t  Tbe  urain  of  theee  leden  la  ao  eloquent  and  idgli  iiarited,  that  I  bave  trauiated  them  Am-  Om 
ilMertabunent  of  aqr  leaden. 

•  Sieere, 

IT  yoor  grtef  4fid  DOC  affliet  me  awre  than  !!▼  own  deati^  I  fhoQld  deem  myaelf  peitMly  happr* 
Fbc  Oieend  of  lift  being  certain  to  all  men,  the  Almighty  confen  a  mark  of  diettnguUIag  fttvoor 
•poaihat  peiaon,  fer  whom  he  appofaite  a  death  ench  ai  mine,  which,  thoueh  lamented  by  awnr,  la 
aererthelem  acceptable  nnto  hhn.  It  woaM  require  moiettane  than  I  now  hafe,  to  write  any  ttifa^ 
that  could  afford  you  coneolatloa.  That  my  eneiAlee  »in  not  grant  moi  nor  dot  wlah  u>  delay  the 
feeepden  of  that  crown  which  I  hope  to  enjoy.  Toa  may  bewail  your  own  loee,  bat  not  my  death, 
which,  being  eo  hoaooraMe,  oaiM  not  to  be  lamented  by  any.  Myaoal,ft)rnolhinf  elmieleft  to 
me,  1  bequeath  to  you.  Toa  wUI  receire  It,  aa  the  ihhig  In  thii  world  which  you  valued  moM.  I 
do  not  write  to  my  (kthei  Pero  Lopes,  because  I  dare  not;  for  though  t  have  diown  myavlf  to  be 
Miaon  hi  daring  to  loee  my  Bib,  I  haTo  not  been  tbe  beta'  of  bli  good  fortune.  I  wis  not  attempt  to 
ay  any  tMag  more,  that  I  may  not  tire  the  execntioner,  who  walti  for  me.  and  that  1  may  noteadia 
•  euqiKlon,  that,  in  order  to  prolong  my  ttfo.  I  lengthen  out  my  letter.  My  aerrant  Soda,  an  eye- 
wilnem,  and  to  whom  I  have  ooomraaicated  my  moit  mcrat  thoi^ti,  will  Inform  yon  o^  what  t 
mmMmBmwtIm;  ^ild^fc■^^^^i^^I^^c^^f  the  iiiiiwmaBtefyenrgil<  and  ofay  drtlmiaea.** 
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After  IhiSt  be  sobmitled  quietij  to  his  fate.  Most  of  Ihe  Spanidi  histGriam, 
accostomed  to  ideas  of  government  and  of  re^  power,  very  dififerent  from 
those  apon  which  he  acted,  have  beet)  so  eager  to  testify  their  disappio- 
bation  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  thej  have  neelecteo,  or 
have  been  afraid  to  do  justice  to  his  virtues ;  and  by  blackening  his  merooiy, 
have  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  that  pity  which  is  seldom  denied  to 
illustrious  sufierers.       ^  .  ^ 

Tbe  victory  at  Villalar  proved  as  decisive  as  it  was  complete.  Valla-  , 
dolid,  the  most  zealous  of  all  the  associated  cities,  opened  its  ga(e» ' 
immediately  to  the  oonquerors,  and  being  treated  with. great  clemency  by 
the  regents,  Medina  del  Campo,  Segovia,  and  many  other  towns,  followed 
its  example.  This  sudden  dissolution  ei  a  confederacy,  formed  not  upon 
slight  disgusts,  or  Upon  trifling  motives,  into  which  the  whole  body  ofthe 
'people  had  eaterecL  and  which  had  been  allowed  time  to  acquire  a  con- 
tiderahle  degree  of  order  and  consistence  hi  ettablishipg  a  regular  plan 
of  goTerament,  is  the  strongest  proof  either  of  die  inabiiityof  its  leaders, 
or  of  some  secret  discord  reimng  among  <ils  members.  Though  part  of 
that  army  by  which  they  had  been  subdued  was  oblieed,  a  few  days  after 
the  battle,  to  mareh  towards  Navaire,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  French  in  that  kingdom,  nothing  cobld  prevail  on  the  dejected  com- 
mons of  Castile  to  take  arms  a^in,  and  to  embrace  such  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  acquiringthose  rights  and  privileges  for  which  they  had 
appeared  so  zealous.  TThe  city  of  Toledo  alone,  animated  by  Uonna 
Blaria  Pacheco,  Padilla's  widow,  who»  instead  of  bewailing  her  husband 
with  a  womanish  sorrow,  prepared  to  revenge  his  death,  and  to  prosecute 
that  cause  in  defence  of  which  he  had  suffered,  must  be  excepted.  Respect 
for  her  sex,  or  admiration  for  her  courage  and  abilities,  as  well  as  sympathy 
with  her  misfortunes,  and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  her  husband,  se- 
cured her  the  same  ascendant  over  the  people  which  he  had  possessed. 
The  prudence  and  vigour  with  which  she  acted,  justified  that  confidence 
they  placed  in  her.  She  wrote  to  the  French  general  in  Navarre,  encou^ 
raging  him  to  invade  Castile  by  tbe  offer  of  powerful  assistance.  She 
endeavoured  by  her  letters  and  emissaries  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes 
of  the  other  cities.  She  raised  soldiers,  and  exacted  a  great  sum  from  the 
deigy  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping 
yiem  on  foot*  She  employed  eveiy  artifice  that  could  interest  or  inflame 
the  populace.  For  this  purpose  she  ordered  crucifixes  to  be  used  by  her 
troops  instead  of  colours,  as  if  they  had  been  at  war  with  infidels  and 
enemies  of  reli^on ;  she  marohed  throij^h  the  streets  of  Toledo  with  her 
sun,  a  young  child,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  seated  on  a  mule,  having  a 
standard  carried  before  lum,  representing  the  manner  of  his  father*s  exe- 
€iitioii.t  By  all  these  means  sne  kept  the  minds  of  the  people  in  such 
perpetual  agitation  as  prevented  their  i>assions  from  subsiding,  and  rendered 
mem  insensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed^  by  standiz^ 

Hig  LtUmr  to  tk$  CUjf  tf  Tritdt, 

**  To  tbee,  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  the  lUht  of  the  whole  world,  free  ^rom  the  time  of  the  ml^h^ 
Oottaa:  to  thee,  who,  bv  ehedding  the  bloodof  itrangen,  ai  weO  mm  thtr  own  blood,  haat  recovered 
Wbmtf  tor  thvaeir  and  thy  nelchbouring  citlee,  thy  lesuimaie  eoo,  Juan  de  Padilla,  glree  Infonnation. 
how  bfr  the  nlood  of  hta  bodf ,  thjr  ancient  victories  are  to  be  refmhed.  If  fkte  hath  not  peonitlea 
my  acooM  to  be  placed  among  your  succenfbl  and  celebrated  ezpJolta,  tbe  fault  hath  been  in  my  III 
fortniM,  not  hi  my  good  will.  Thlal  requeit  of  thee,  aa  of  a  mother,  to  accept,  lince  God  bath  given 
MO  nothing  mtn  to  loee  ftir  ihvsake,  than  that  which  i  am  now  to  rellnqniih.  I  am  more  soUcltoua 
about  thy  good  opinion  than  about  my  own  life.  The  ihiflinn  of  fortune,  which  never  atande  Mill, 
are  many.  Bat  this  I  aee  with  Infinite  consolation,  that  I,  the  leest  of  thy  children,  suflbr  death 
Ibrdice;  and  that  thoo  bast  nursed  at  thy  breasts  such  as  may  take  vengeance  fbr  my  wrongiL 
Uaoy  tongues  will  relate  tho  manner  of  my  death,  of  which  I  am  still  ignorant,  though  I  Iniow  It 
to  be  near.  My  end  wll  testify  what  was  my  desire.  My  soul  I  recommend  to  thee  as  to  th* 
patroness  of  Christianity.  Ofmybody  lsaynothfaig,for1tisnoCmfaM.  Icanwrltenochbigmorav 
nr  at  tUs  very  moment  T  feel  the  knife  at  mv  throaL  wtthgreater  dread  of  tlqr  dtoptensure^  ihan 
apprehenelon  of  my  own  pain."    Bandov.  Hist  voL  1.  p.  478L 
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akxie  inoppontioQ  to  the  lapd  aathority.  While  die  amy  waaen^kjed 
in  Naraxrey  the  ru;ents  were  unable  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Toledo 
by  force :  and  all  their  endeaToura»  either  to  diminish  Donna  Mam's 
credit  with  the  people,  or  to  niin  her  by  laige  promises  and  the  solicitatkns 
of  her  brother  the  Marquis  oe  Mondeiar»  proved  ineffectual.  Upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  out  of  Navarre,  part  of  the  army  returned  into 
Castile,  and  invested  Toledo.  Even  this  made  no  impression  on  the 
intrepid  and  obstinate  courage  of  Donna  Maria  She  defended  the  town 
with  vigour,  her  troops  in  Mveral  saUies  beat  the  j^alisits,  and  no  progiess 
was  made  towards  reducing  the  place,  until  the  cleigy,  whom  she  had 
highly  offended  by  invading  their  property,  ceased  to  support  her.  As 
soon  as  they  received  information  ot  the  death  of  William  de  Croy,  ard^ 
bishop  of  Toledo^  whose  possession  of  that  see  was  their  chief  gnevance, 
and  tnat  the  emperor  had  named  a  Castilian  to  succeed  him,  they  opcolT 
turned  against  her,  and  persuaded  the  people  that  she  had  acquired  soca 
fflfluence  oVer  them  by  the  force  of  enchantments,  that  she  waa  assisted 
by  a  familiar  dsemon  which  attended  her  in  the  form  of  a  N^ro*majd,  and 
that  by  its  sumstions  she  rej^lated  eveiy  part  of  her  conduct.*  Tlbe 
credulous  mutiftude,  whom  their  impatience  of  a  loQg  blockade^  and 
despair  of  obtaining  succours  either  from  the  cities  foimerly  m  confederacy 
witn  them,  or  from  the  French,  rendered  desirous  of  (>eace,  took  aims 
against  her,  and  driving  her  out  of  the  city,  surrendered  it  to  the  royalisis 
[October  26]«  She  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  she  defended  with 
amazing  fortitude  four  months-  longer ;  and  when  reduced  to  the  last  ex* 
tremities,  she  made  her  escape  in  di^ise  [February  10],  and  fled  to  For* 
tu^al,  where  she  had  manr  relations.! 

^pon  her  flight  the  citadel  surrendered.  Tranquillity  was  re-esUblisbed 
in  Castile ;  and  this  bold  attempt  of  the  commons,  like  ai|  unsucoeasfiil 
insurrections,  contributed  to  confirm  and  extend  the  power  of  the  crowl^ 
which  it  was  intended  to  moderate  and  abridg[e«  The  Cortes  still  con- 
tinued to  make  a  part  of  the  Castilian  constitution,  and  was  summoned  to 
meet  whenever  the  king  swod  in  need  of  money ;  but  instead  of  adherkjg 
to  their  ancient  and  cautious  form  of  examining  and  redressing  public 
grievances,  before  they  proceeded  to  erant  any  supply,  the  more  court^ 
custom^  of  voting  &  donative  in  the  Mst  place  was  mtroduced,  and  ti^ 
sovereign  having  obtained  all  that  be  wanted,  never  allowed  them  to  enter 
into  any  inquiry,  or  to  attempt  any  reformation  injurious  to  his  authority. 
The  privileges  which  the  cities  had  enjoyed  were  gradually  circum- 
scribed or  aix>lished ;  their  commerce  began  from  this  period  to  declite, 
and  becoming  less  wealthy  and  less  populous,  they  lost  that  power  and 
influence  which  they  had  acouired  in  the  Cortes. 

While  Castile  was  exposea  to  the  calamities  of  civil  war ;  the  kfaigdom 
of  Valencia  was  torn  by  intestine  commotions  still  more  violent  llie 
association  which  had  been  formed  in  &e  city  of  Valencia  in  the  year  one 
tliousand  five  hundred  and  tAventy,  and  wh:ch  was  disting^ishea  by  the 
name  of  the  Germanada,  continued,  to  subsist  after  the  emperor^s  departure 
from  Spain.  The  members  of  it,  upon  pretext  of  defending  the  coasts 
against  the  descents  of  the  corsairs  of  Barbair,  and  under  sanction  of  that 
permission  which  Charies  had  rashly  granted  them,  refused  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  But  as  die  grievances  which  the  Valencians  aimed  at  re- 
dressiiM",  proceeded  from  the  arrogance  and  exactions  of  the  nobility, 
lather  than  &om  any  unwarrantable  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  their 
resentment  turned  chiefly  against  the  former.  As  soon  as  they  were 
allowed  the  use  of  arms,  and  became  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  they 
grew  impatient  to  take  veng^eance  of  ^eir  oppressors.  They  drove  tM 
nobles  out  of  most  of  the  cities,  plundered  their  houses,  wasted  their  knd^ 
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and  aasanlted  their  castles.  They  tten  proceeded  to  elect  thirteen  peiw 
sons,  one  from  each  compaiiy  of  tradesmen  established  in  VaJenciat  and 
committed  the  administration  of  government  to  thera»  under  pretext  that 
tbe'j  would  refoim  the  laws,  establish  one  uniform  mode  ot  dispensini^ 
justice  without  partiality  gt  regard  to  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  thus 
restore  men  to  some  degree  of  tneir  original  equalitj. 

The  nobles  were  obliged  to  take  arms  in  self-defence.  Hostilities 
b^an,  and  were  carried  on  with  all  the  rancour  with  which  resentment 
at  oppression  inspired  the  one  party,  and  Ihe  idea  of  insulted  dignity  ani- 
piatea  the  other.  As  no  person  of  nonourable  bihb,  or  of  liberal  education, 
joined  the  Germanada,  the  councils  as  well  as  troops  of  the  confederacy 
were  conductied  by  Io\y  mechanicsi  who  acquired  the  confidence  of  an 
enraged  multitude  -chiefly  by  the  fierceness  of  their  zeal  and  the  eztraTa- 
gance  of  their  proceedings.  Amonf:  such  men,  the  laws  introduced  in 
civilized  nations,  in  order  torestram.or  moderate  the  violence  of  war. 
were  unknown  or  despised ;  and  they  run  into  the  wildest  excesses  ot 
cruelty  and  outrage. 

The  emperor,  occupied  with  suppressing  the  insurrection  in  Qastile, 
which  more  immediately  threatenea  the  subversion  of  his  power  and  pre* 
roeative,  was  unable  to  eive  much  attention  to  the  tumults  in  Valencia,  and 
kit  the  nobility  of  that  Kingdom  to  fight  their  own  battles.  His  viceroy, 
the  Conde  de  Melito,  had  Sue  supreme  command  of  the  forces  which  the 
nobles  raised  among  the  vassals.  The  Germanada  carried  on  the  era? 
during  the  yean  one  thousand  fsve  hundred  and  twenty  and  twenty-one 
with  a  more  persevering  courage  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a 
body  so  tumultuary,  under  tbe  conduct  of  such  leaders.  They  defeated 
the  uobiiity  in  several  actions,  which,  though  not  consideraDle,  were 
extremely  sharp.  They  repulsed  them  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  d\Sa^ 
ent  towns.  But  the  nobles  by  their  superior  skill  in  war,  and  at  the  head 
of  troops  more  accustomed  to  service,  gained  the  advantage  in  most  of  the 
rencounters.  At  length  they  were  joined  by  a^  body  of  Castilian  cavaliy, 
which  the  regents  despatched  towards  Valencia,  soon  after  their  victoiy 
over  Pa4iUa  at  Villalar,  and  by  their  assistance  the  Valencian  nobles 
acquired  such  superiority  that  toey  entirely  broke  and  ruined  the  Ger* 
maiiada.  The  leaders  of  the  party  were  put  to  death  almost  without 
any  formality  of  \efa\  trial,  ana  suffered  such  cruel  punishments  as  the 
sense  of  recent  ii]junes  prompted  their  adversaries  to  ir^ict.  The  govern- 
ment of  Valencia  was  re-established  in  its  ancient  form.* 

In  Aragon,  violent  symptoms  of  the  same  spirit  of  disaffection  and  sedi* 
tion  which  reigned  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Spain,  began  to  appear,  but 
by  tbe  prudent  conduct  of  the  viceroy,  Don  John  de  Lanusa,  they  were 
so  far  composed,  as  to  prevent  th^ir  breaking  out  into  any  open  insurrec- 
tion. But  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  the 
same  causes  which  had  excited  the  conrunotion  in  Valencia,  produced 
effects  no  less  violent.  Tbe  people,  impatient  of  the  hardships  which  they 
had  endured  under  the  rigid  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  took  arms  m  a 
tumultuary^  manner  [March  19, 1631] ;  deposed  their  viceroy;  drove  him 
out  of  tbe  island ;  and  massacred  eveiy  ^ntleman  who  was  so  ubfortunate 
as  to  fail  into  their  bands.  The  obstmacy  with  which  the  people  ot 
Majorca  persisted  in  their  rebellion,  was  equal  to  the  rage  with  which 
they  began  it.  Many  and  vigorous  efforts  were  requisite  in  order  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience :  and  tranquillity  was  re-established  in  every  part  of 
Spain*  before  the  MajorcanB  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  their  sovereign.! 

While  the  spirit  of  disajQection  was  sogeneral  among  the  Spaniards,  and 
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10  many  causes  concurred  in  precipitating  tbem  into  such  violent  measure^ 
In  order  to  obtain  the  redress  of  ueir  grievances,  it  may  appear  straogei 
that  the  malecontents  in  the  different  kingdoms  should  ha?e  carried  oo 
their  operations  without  any  mutual  concert  or  even  any  intercourse  with 
each  other.  By  uniting  their  councils  and  arms,  they  might  have  acted 
both  with  neater  force  and  with  more  effect.  The  appearance  of  a 
national  conlederacy  would  have  rendered  it  no  less  respectable  among 
the  people  than  formidable  to  the  crown;  and  the  emperor,  unable  to 
resist  such  a  combination,  must  have  complied  with  any  terms  which  the 
members  of  it  should  have  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  Many  things,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  Spaniards  from  forming  thems^es  into  one  body,  and 
Sursuii^  common  measures.  The  people  of  the  different  kingdoms  in 
pain,  though  they  were  become  the  subjects  of  the  same  8ove^e]gI^ 
retained,  in  nill  force,  their  national  antipathy  to  each  other.  ^  The  remem- 
brance of  their  ancient  rivalsbip  and  hostilities  was  still  lively,  and  the 
sense  of  reciprocal  injuries  so  strong,  as  to  prevent  them  from  acting  with 
confidence  and  concert.  Each  nation  chose  rather  to  depend  on  its  own 
effort^  and  to  maintain  the  struggle  alone,  than  to  implore  the  aid  of 
neighbours  whom  they  distrusted  and  hated.  At  the  same  time  the  £araa 
of  government  in  the  several  kii^oms  of  Spain  were  so  different,  and  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained,  as  well  as  the  alterations  and  amend- 
,ments  in  policy  which  they  attempted  to  introduce,  so  various,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  bnne  tbem  to  unite  in  any  common  plan.  To  ttaa  disunion 
Charies  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  Spanish  crowns;  and 
while  each  of  the  kingdoms  foUowed  separate  measures,  they  were  all 
Oblured  at  last  to  conform  to  the  will  of  their  severe^. 

Tne  arrival  of  the  emperor  in  Spain  filled  his  subjects  who  had  been  In 
arms  against  him  with  deep  apprehensions,  fix>m  which  he  soon  delivered 
them  by  an  act  of  clemency  no  less  prudent  than  generous.  After  a 
rebcUioi  so  general,  «5a«:elT  twenty  p^«ons  amc^^  many  criminab 
obnoxious  to  the  law,  had  been  punished  capitally  m  Castile.  Though 
strongly  solicited  by  his  council,  Charles  refused  to  shed  any  more  blood 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner;  and  published  a  general  pardon  [October 
S8],  extending  to  all  crimes  committed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrections,  from  which  only*  fourscore  persons  were  excepted.  Even 
these  he  seems  to  have  named,  rather  with  an  intention  to  intimidate 
others,  than  from  any  inclination  to  seize  them ;  for  when  an  officious  cour- 
tier ol^red  to  inform  him  where  one  of  the  most  considerable  among  diem 
was  concealed,  he  avoided  it  by  a  ^ood-natured  pleasantly;  '*G<^  says 
be,  **  I  have  now  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  that  man,  but  he  has  some  cause 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  me,  and  you  would  be  better  employed  in 
telling  him  that  I  am  here,  than  in  acquainting  me  witli  the  place  of  lus 
retreat.'**  By  this  appearance  of  magnanimmr,  as  well  as  by  his,  care  to 
avoid  every  thing  which  had  disgusted  the  Castilians  during  his  former 
residence  amon^  them;  hf  his  address  in  assuming  their  manners,  in 
speaking  tli^ir  language,  and  in  complying  with  all  their  homoiirs  and 
customs,  he  acquired  an  ascendant  over  them  which  hardly  any  of  their 
native  mooarehs  had  ever  attained,  and  brought  tbem  to  support  him  in  all 
his  enterfu'ises  with  a  zeal  and  valour  to  which  he  owed  more  of  his  suc- 
cess and  mndeur.t 

About  tne  time  that  Charles  landed  in  Spain,  Adrian  set  opt  for  Italy  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  dignity.  But  though  the  Roman  people  loi^ed 
extremely  for  his  arrival,  they  could  not,  on  his  first  appearance,  conceal 
their  surprise  and  disappointment.  After  being  accustomed  to  the  princeW* 
magm'ficence  of  JuUus,  and  the  elegant  splendour  of  Leo,  they  bebdd  win 
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contempt  an  old  man  of  an  humble  deportment,  and  of  austere  mannerB»  an 
enemy  to  pomp,  destitute  of  taste  in  toe  arts,  and  unadorned  with  any  of 
Ihe  exteniaJ  accomplishments  which  the  vul^  expect  in  those  raised  to 
eminent  stations.*  Nor  did  his  political  views  and  maxims  seem  less 
Btranfje  and  astonishing  to  the  pontifical  ministeis.  He  acknowledged  and 
bewailed  the  corruptions  whicn  abounded  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  ana  prepared  to  reform  both ;  he  discovered  no  intention 
of  aggrandizing  his  (amilj;  he  even  scrupled  at  retaining  such  territories 
as  some  of  his  predecessors  had  acquired  hy  violence  or  traud,  rather  than 
^  any  legal  title,  and  for  that  reason  he  invested  Francesco  Maria  de 
Kovere  anew  in  the  dutchy  of  Urbino,  of  which  Leo  had  stripped  him, 
and  surrendered  to  the  (hike  of  Ferrara,  several  places  wrested  from  him 
by  the  church. t  To  men  little  habituated  to  see  princes  regulate  their 
conduct  by  the  maxims  of  morality  and  the  principles  of  justice,  these 
actions  of  the  new  pope  appeared  incontestable  proofs  of  his  weakness  or 
inexperience.  Adrian,  who  was  a  perfect  straiver  to  the  coinplex  and 
intricate  system  of  Italian  politics,  and  who  coula  place  no  confidence  in 
|>ersons  whose  subtile  refinements  in  business  suitea  so  ill  with  the  natural 
simplicity  and  candour  of  his  own  character,  being  often  embarrassed  and 
irresolute  in  his  deliberations,  the  opinion  of  his  incapacity  daily  increased, 
until  both  his  person  and  government  became  objects  of  ridicule  amoqg 
his  subjects.| 

Adrian,  though  devoted  to  the  emperor,  endeavoured  to  assume  the 
impartiality  wbich  became  the  common  father  of  Christendom,  and 
laboured  to  reconcile  tbe  contending  princes,  in  order  that  they  might  urtite 
iu  a  league  against  Solyman,  whose  conquest  of  Rhodes  rendered  him 
more  fbrmidable  than  ever  to  Europe.^  But  this  was  an  undertaking^  far 
beyond  his  abilities.  To  examine  sucn  a  variety  of  pretensions,  to  adjust 
such  a  number  of  interfering  interests,  to  extinguish  the  passions  which 
ambition,  emulation,  and  mutual  injuries  had  kindled,  to  bring  so  many 
hostile  powers  to  pui^e  the  same  scheme  with  unanimity  and  vigour, 
reauired  not  only  uprightness  of  intention,*  but  great  superiority  both  of 
uiiaer^tandui^  and  address*  The  Italian*  states  were  no  less  desirous  of 
peace  than  the  pope.  The  Imperial  army  under  Cdonna  was  still  kept 
on  foot^  but  as  tne  emperor's  revenues  in  Spsln,  in  Naples,  and  in  tlie  Low- 
Countnes,  were  either  exhausted  or  applied  to  some  other  purpose,  it 
depended  entirely  for  pa^  and  subsistence  on  the  Italians.  A  ^at  part 
of  It  was  quarterecl  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  nnonthly  contributions  were 
levied  upon  the  Florentines,  the  Milanese,  the  Genoese,  and  Lucchese,  by 
tlie  viceroy  of  Naples;  and  though  all  exclaimed  against  such  oppression, 
and  were  inpatient  to  be  delivered  from  it,  tiie  dread  of  worse  C€»ise- 
qucnces  from  the  ra^e  of  the  army,  or  the  resentment  of  the  emj^ror, 
obliged  them  to  submit. || 

1523.]  So  much  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  the  pope's  exhortaticms, 
and  to  a  bull  which  he  issued,  requiring  all  Christian  princes  to  consent  to 
a  truce  for  three  years«  that  the  Imperial,  the  French,  aixi  English  ambas- 
sadors at  Rome,  were  empowered  by  their  respective  courts  to  treat  of 
that  matter ;  but  while  they  wasted  their  time  in  fruitiess  negotiations, 
their  masters  continued  their  preparations  for  war.  The  Venetians,  who 
had  hitherto  adhered  with  great  firmness  to  their  alliance  with  Francis, 


viceroy  of  Naples,  who  persuaded  him  that  the  only  obstacles  to  peace 
arose  from  the  ambition  of  the  French  king,  soon  after  acceded.    The 
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other  Italian  states  ibitowed  their  example ;  and  Francis  "wn  left  witfaoot 

a  sif^Ie  ally  to  resist  the  efforts  of  so  maiiy  enemiesi  whoee  araiies  ttireait- 
enedy  and  whose  tenitories  encompassed,  bis  dominions  on  eveiy  side.* 

The  dread  of  tliis  powerful  coniederacy,  It  was  thought,  would  have 
obliged  Francis  to  keep  wholly  on  the  deiensive,  or  at  least  hare  prevented 
his  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy.  But  it  was  the  cha- 
racter of  that  prince,  too  apt  to  become  ^miss,  and  even  negligent  on 
ordinary  occasions,  to  rouse  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  not  odIt  to 
encounter  it  with  spirit  and  intrepidity,  qualities  which  never  forsook  ninv 
but  to  provide  against  it  with  diligence  and  industiy.  BeCbre  his  enemies 
were  ready  to  execute  any  of  their  schemes,  Francis  had  assembled  a 
numerous  army.  His  authority  over  his  own  subjects  was  far  greater 
than  that  wlbch  Charles  or  Henry  possessed  over  theirs.  They  depended 
on  their  diets,  their  Cortes,  and  their  parliaments,  for  moner,  which  was 
usually  granted  them  in  small  sums»  very  slowly,  and  witn  n^uch  reluo- 
taoce.  The  taxes  he  could  impose  were  more  considerable,  and  levied 
with  greater  despatch ;  so  that  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  he 
brought  his  armies  into  the  £eld  while  they  were  only  devising  ways  and 
means  for  raising  theirs.  Sensible  of  this  advanta^,  Francis  honed  to 
disconcert  all  the  emperor's  schemes  by  marching  m  person. into  the  Mi- 
lanese ;  and  this  bold  measure,  the  more  formidaDle  because  unexpected, 
could  scarcely  have  failed  of  producing  that  effect.  But  when  the  van- 
guard of  his  Mmy  had  already  reached  Lyons,  and  he  himself  was  has- 
tening after  it  with  a  second,  division  of  nis  troops,  the  discovery  of  a 
domestic  conspinu;y,  which  threatened  the  ruin  oi  the  kingdom*  ooUged 
him  to  stop  short,  and  to  alter  his  measures. 

The  author  of  this  dangerous  plot  was  Charles  duke  of  BouihoD,  lord 
high  constable,  whose  noble  birth,  vast  fortune,  and  higlvoffice,  raised  him 
tojbe  the  most  powerful  subject  in  France,  as  his  ^at  talents,  equally 
suited  to  the  field  or  the  council,  and  his  signal  services  to  the  crown^  ren- 
dered him  the  most  illustrious  and  deserving.  The  near  resemblance 
between  the  king  and  him  in  many  of  their  qualities,  both  being  fond  of 
war,  and  ambitious  to  excel  in  manly  exercises,  as  well  as  their  equality 
in  age,  and  their  proximity  of  bkxxil,  cxieht  naturally  to  have  secured  to 
him  a  considerable  shave  in  that  monarches  favour.  But  ui^ppily  Louise, 
the  king's  mother,  had  contracted  a  violent  aversion  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, for  no  better  reason  than  because  Anne  of  Bretagne,  the  queen  of 
Louis  the  Xli.,  with  whom  she  lived  in  perpetual  enmity,  had  discovered 
a  peculiar  attachment  to  that  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  and  had  taught 
her  son,  who  was  too  susceptible  of  any  impression  which  his  mother 
fove  him,  to  view  all  the  constable^s  actions  with  a  mean  and  unbecoming 
icalousy.  His  distinguished  merit  at  the  battle  of  Marignano  bad  not 
oeen  sufficiently  rewsuded ;  he  had  been  retailed  from  the  government  of 
Milan  upon  veiy  frivolous  pretences,  and  had  met  with  a  cold  reception, 
which  his  prudent  conduct  in  that  difficult  station  did  not  deserve ;  the 
payment  of  his  pensions  had  been  suspended  withoi^  any  good  cause  ; 
and  during  the  campaign  of  one  thousand  ^re  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
the  king,  as  has  already  been  related,  had  affronted  him  in  presence  of 
the  whole  army,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  Tan  to  the  dnie  of  Alen- 
con.  The  constable,  at  first,  bore  these  indi^ities  with  greater  modera- 
tion than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  high-epirited  prince,  conscious 
of  what  was  due  to  his  rank  and  to  his  services.  Such  a  muhiplrcity  of 
injuries,  however,  exhausted  his  patience ;  and  inspirii^  him  with  thoi^ts 
of  revenee,  he  retired  horn  court,  and  b<^an  to  hold  a  secret  correqiood- 
ence  with  some  of  the  empeh>r's  ministers. 

About  that  time  the  duchess  of  Bourbon  happened  to  die  without  leaviqg 
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any  cUldica.  Louiaei  of  a  disposhioi^  do  leas  amosoos  tlian  vindictiTey 
and  atill  ausceptible  of  the  tender  pasaions  at  the.  age  of  forty-six,  began 
to  TJew  the  coastabJe,  a  prince  .as  amiable  a»  be  waB  accom{>liahed}  witb 
other  ejea ;  and  notwitnatandinr  the  mat  disparily  of  tbw  jeaiS)  die 
formed  the  fcheme  of  manying  nim«  BourboDy  who  nu^  have  expected 
everj  thing  to  whidi  an  ambiaoiii  mind  can  aspiiSi  iron  the  doating  fbnd« 
oess  of  a  wtfman  who  governed  her  son  and  tlie  Iddgdom*  beipg  fncapable 
either  of  imitathig  the  qoeen  in  her  sudden  transition  inm  hatred  to  love, 
or  of  disseo^biifig  so  n^anij  as  to  prefeend  affection  for  one  who  had  per^ 
aecuted  him  so  long  with  unpiovoksd  malice»  not  on}jr  rejected  tbe  match^ 
Dut  embitleared  his  refusal  by  some  severe  railleiy  on  Louise's  person  and 
character,  ^le^  findiog  herself  not  only  contemned  but  iBSuked,  her  dis^ 
appointed  love  turned  into  hatred^  and  since  she  codd  not  many,  she 
aesolved  t9  luiii  Bourbon. 

For  this  purpose  she  consulted  with  chancellor  Du  Prat,  a  man  who,  b^ 
a  base  prostitution^  of  great  talents  and  of  superior  riull  in  his  prdiessioib 
had  risen  te  that  high  ofifee.  By  his  advice,  a  law«suit  was  commencea 
against  the  constable,  for  the  whole  estate  belbnging  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. Part  of  it  was  claimed  in  the  king's  nanie,  as  having  fallen  to  the 
ciDwn ;  part  in  that  of  Louise,  as  tbe  nearest  heir  in  blood  of  this  deceased 
duchess.  Both  diese  claims  were  equally  destitute  of  any  ibimdation  in 
justice  ;  but  Louise,  fay  her  solicitations  itnd  authority,  siid  Du  Prat,  by 
employing  all  the  artifices  and  chicanery  of  law,  prevailed  on  the  judges 
to  order  the  estate  to  be  sequestered.  ^  This  unjust  decision  drove  the  con* 
stable  to  despair,  and  to  measures  which  despair  alone  could  have  die* 
tftted.  He  renewed  his  intrigues  in  the  Impenal  court,  and  flattering^  him- 
self that  the  iiguries  which  he  had  suffered  would  justify  his  having 
itecoorse  to  any  means  in  order  to  obtain  revenge,  he  ofiered  to  transfi^ 
his  allegiance  from  his  na^tural  sovereign  to  tbe  emneior,  and  to  assist  hira 
in  the  conquest  of  FnOee.  Charles,  as  well  as  me  kin^  of  England,  to 
whom  the  secret  was  communicated,*  expecting  prodigious  advantages 
firom  his  revolt,  wens  ready  to  'receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  spaced 
neither  promises  nor  allurements  which  might  help  to  confirm  him  m  his 
resolution.  The  emperor  ofieved  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Eleanor,  the 
widow  of  the  kine  of  Pofti^al,  with  an  ample  pOTtion.  He  was  included 
as  a  principal  in  the  treaty  between  Charles  and  Henij.  The  counties  o€ 
Provence  and  Dauphin^  were  to  be  settled  on  him  with  the  title  of  king*. 
The  empeior  eaeaged  to  enter  France  by  the  Pvrenees :  and  Hemy,  sup* 
ported  b^  the  FlemiDgs,'  to  invade  Picardy ;  while  twelve  thousand  Ger- 
mane, levied  at  liieir  common  charge,  were  to  penetrate  into  Buigundy« 
and  to  act  in  concert  with  Bourbon,  who  uode)(f(x>k  to  raise  six  diousand 
men  among  his  friends  and  vassals  in  the  heart  o£  the  kingdom.  The  exe- 
cution of  tais  deep-laid  and  duigerous  plot  was  suspended,  until  the  kinp^ 
should  cross  the  Alps  with  the  only  army  capable  of  defending  his  domi- 
nions; and  as  he  was  far  advanced  in  his  march  for  that  purpose,  France 
was  on  the  brink  oC  destruetion.t 

Happily  for  that  kingrdom,  a  negotiation  which  had  now  been  carrying 
on  foe  several  monthsy  though  conoucted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy, 
and  communicated  only  to  a  few  chosen  confidents,  could  not  altogether 
escape  the  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  constable's  numerous  retainers, 
lendeied  more  inquisitive  by^  finding  that  they  were  distrusted.  Two  ot 
these  gave  the  kh^  some  intimation  of  a  mysterious  conespondence  be- 
tween their  master  and  &e  count  de  Roeux,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great 
confidence  with  the  emperor.  Francis,  who  could  not  bring  himself  to 
suspect  that  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  would  be  so  base  as  to  betray  the 
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iuittdom  to  itteDemiei,  immedktelT  repaired  to  Moolkies,  \dKrQ  die  c«h 
2aGie  was  to  bed,  feigmw  iodispoiitkm  that  he  might  ixyt  ^  o^ 
acoompainr  die  kiiijg  into  TtalTy  and  acquamted  him  of  the  ]iitellq;8Doa 
which  he  iiad  leoeiT^d*  Bourbon,  with  great  solemnihr,  and  the  noosl  im- 
poaiqg  affectation  of  inj;eouity  and  candour,  assented  ni8<own  inDoceooe; 
and  as  his  liealtb,  he  said,  was  now  more  coofinned,  he  t>romised  to  join 
the  aimy  within  a  few  days.  JPianeb,  qpas  and  candid  himself^  azia  too 
apt  to  ie  deceived  hj  the  appearance  of  dtose  virtues  in  othen,  gave  such 
cr^t  to  what  be  said,  that  ne  refhsed  to  arrest  him,  although  advised  to 
take  that  precaution  fcrr  his  wisest  counsellors;  and  as  if  the  danger  had 
been  ovea^  he  contmued  his  march  towards  Ljons.  The  constable  aet  out 
soon  after  [September],  seemingly  with  an  intention  to  follow  him  ;  bat 
turning-  suddemj  to  the  left,  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  and  after  infinite  (atiigQe 
and  perU,  escaped  all  the  jMurties  which  the  king,  who  became  sensible  too 
late  of  hn  own  credulity,  sent  out  to  intercept  him,  and  reached  Italy  m 
safety.* 

Fnncis  took  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  bad  efects  of  the 
iixeparable  error  which  he  had  committed.  Hegput  garrisons  in  all  the 
places  of  strength  in  the  constable's  territories.  He  seised  all  the  gentle- 
men whom  he  could  suspect  of  hme  his  associates ;  and  as  he  had  not 
hitherto  discovered  the  Wnole  extent  of  the  conspirators  schemes,  nor  knew 
how  far  the  infection  had  spread  among  his  subjects,  he  was  afraid  that 
his  absence  might  enoourare  them  to  make  some  desperate  attempt,  and 
for  that  reason  relinquished  bis  intention  of  lading  his  army  in  person  into 
Italy* 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  design  on  the  Milanese,  but  sppointed 
Admiral  Bonnivet  to  talce  the  supreme  command  in  bis  stead,  and  to  march 
into  that  country  with  an  army  thirty  thousand  strong.  Bonnivet  did  not 
owjs  ^  this  preferment  to  his  abilities  as  a  'general ;  for  of  all  the  talents 
requisite  to  foim  a  great  commander,  he  possessed  only  personal  courage, 
the  lowest  and  the  most  common.  But  ne  was  the  most  accomplislwd 
gentleman  in  the  French  court,  of  agreeable  manners  and  innnuating 
address,  and  a  sprighthjr  conversation ;  and  Francis,  who  lived  in  great 
familiarity  withhis  courtiers,  was  so  charmed  with  these  qualities,  that  he 
honoured  him  on  all  occasions,  with  the  roost  partial  and  distiDguisfaiqg 
marks  of  his  favour.  He  was.  besides,  the  implacable  enemy  S 
Bourbon :  and  as  the  king  hardly  knew  whom  to  trust  at  that  jun^ure, 
he  thought  the  chief  command  could  be  lodged  no  where  so  safely  as 
in  his  hands. 

Colonna,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  tbe  Milanese,  his  own 
conquest,  was  in  no  condiflbn  to  resist  such  a  formidable  army.  He  was 
destitute  of  money  sufficient  to  nay  his  troops,' which  were  reduced  to  a 
small  number,  by  sickness  or  aesertion,  and  had,  for  that  reason,  been 
obliged  to  nqglect  eveiy  precaution  neoessaiy  for  the  security  of  the 
oountiy.  The  only  plan  whicb  he  fonned  was  to  defend  the  passaffe  of 
the  river  Tesino  against  the  Fiench ;  and  as  if  he  had  foivotten  how 
easily  he  himself  had  disconcerted  a  similar  scheme  fonned  ByLautrec, 
he  promised  with  great  confidence  on  its  being  e^tual.  But  in  spite  of 
all  niscaution.it  succeeded  no  better  with  him  than  with  Lautrec  Bon- 
nivet passed  uie  river  without  toss,  at  a  ford  which  had  been  neglected, 
and  the  Impeiialisti  retired  to  Milan,  preparing  to  abandon  the  town  as 
soon  as  the  French  should  appear  before  it.  By  an  unaccountable  negli- 
gence, which  Guicciardini  imputes  to  infatuation,!  Bonnivet  did  not  advance 
torthreeor  four  days,  and  lost  the  opportunity  with  which  his  good  fertime 
presented  him.  The  citizens  recovered  nom  their  oonstematioo :  Co- 
lonna, still  active  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  and  Morene,  whose  emnity  to 
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Fnunce  nndered  him  iodefatig^bley  were  employed  night  and  day  in 
leptiiii^  the  fortifieatioDSy  in  amatting  proviaions,  in  coUlectine  trcxm  troni 
ereiy  quarter;  and  by  the  time  the  French  approached,  had  pat  fne  city 
in  a  cooditioo  to  stand  a  siege.  Bonnivety  after  some  ihiitless  attempts  on 
the  towm  which  harassed  his  omi  troops  more  than  the  enemy,  was 
oblkedy  aj  the  inclemency  t>f  the  season,  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

Jhnkf  these  trsnsactions,  pope  Adrian  died :  an  eTent^so  raudi  to  the 
aatisfaction  of  the  Roman  people,  whose  hatred  or  contempt  of  him  aug^ 
mented  eveiy  day,  that  tbie  night  after  his  decease  thev  adomed  the  door 
of  his  chief  physician's'house  with  garlands,  addirfg  this  inscription,  TO 
THE  DELIVERER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY .•  T%e  cardinal  de  Medici 
instantly  renewed  his  pretensions  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  entered  the 
cooclave  -v^ith  high  eiqpectations  on  his  own  part,  aixl  a  general  opimon  of 
the  people  that  tney  would  be  successful.  But  though  suppcxrted  by  the 
Imperial  fhctioB,  possessed  of  great  personal  interest,  and  capable  of  aU 
the  artifices,  refinements,  and  corruption  which  reign  in  those  assemblies, 
the  obsfinacy  and  inttigiies  of  his  rivals  protracted  the.  oonclave  to  the 
UDUsual  length  of  fi%  days.  The  address  and  perseverance  of  the  car^ 
dinal  at  last  surmounted  eyeiy  obstacle.  He  was  raised  to  the  head  of 
the  church  [November 'S8l,  and  assumed  the  government  of  it  by  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  The  choice  was  universally  approved  of.  High 
exi>ectat]ons  were  conceived  of  a  pope,  whose  ^reat  talents,  and  long  ex- 
perience in.  business,  seemed  io  qualify  him  no  less  for  defending  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  church,  exposed  to  imminent  danger  hyr  the  progress 
of  Luther's  opinions,  than  for  conducting  its  political  operations  wim  the 
prudence  requisite  at  such  a  difficult  juncture ;  and  who^  besides  these 
advantages,  rendered  the  ecclesiastical  state  more  respectable,  by  having 
in  his  hands  the  ffovemment  of  Florence,  togedMr  with  the'wealth  oi  the 
family  of  Medici.f 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  disheartened  by  the  disappointment  of  his  anbi- 
tious  views  at  the  former  election,  had  entertained  more  sanguine  ho^s  of 
success  on  this  occasion.  Heniy  wrote  to  the  emperor,  reminding  hrni  of 
his  ei^a^ments  to  second  the  pretensions  of  his  minister.  Wdsey  be- 
stirred himself  with  activity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  prize  for 
which  he  contended,  and  instructed  his  agents  at  Rome  to  spare  neither 
promises  nor  bribes  in  order  to  ^in  his  end.  But  Charles  had  either 
amused  him  with  vain  hopes  which  he  never  intended  to.  gratify,  er  he 
judffed  it  impolitic  to  oppose  a  caniDdate  who  had  such  a  prospect  of  suc- 
ceeding as  Medici  ;  or  periiaps  the  cardinals  durst  not  venture  to  provoke 
the  people  of  Rome,  while  their  indignation  against  Adrian's  memonr  was 
still  nesb,  by  placing  another  UUroFfnohtane  on Ine  papal  throne.  Wolsey, 
after  all  hk  expectations  and  endeavours,  had  the  mortification  to  see  a  pope 
elected,  of  such  an  age,  and  of  so  vigorous  a  constitution,  tbaV  he  coda  not 
derive  much  comfort  to  himself  firom  the  chance  of  surviving  him.  This 
second  proof  fullr  convinced  Wolsey  of  the  emperor's  insincerityy  and  it 
excited  m  him  aU  the  resentment  which  a  haugntv  mind  feels  on  beira^at 
once  disappointed  and  deceived ;  and  though  Clement  endeavoured  to 
msthe  his  vindictive  nature  by  granting  him  a  commission  to  be  legate  m 
England  during  life,  with  sucti  ample  powers  as  vested  in  him  almost  the 
whole  papal  jurisdiction  in  that  Idngdom,  the  injury  be  had  now  received 
made  such  an  impresblon  as  entirely  dissolvea  the  tie  which  had  uqited 
him  to  Charies,  and  from  that  moment  he  meditated  revenge.  It  was 
necessaiyy  however,  to  conceal  his  intention  from  his  master,  and  to  suroend 
the  execotion  of  it,  until,  by  a  dexterous  improvement  of  tiie  incidents 
whidi  mifffat  occur,  he  should  be  able  gradually  to  alienate  the  king's 
aflfectfona  from  the  emperor.    For  this  reason  he  was  so  far  firom  express* 
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ing  atrjr  onearineas  on  account  of  (he  repulse  which  hehad  ttet  wkht  th4 
Ik  aboooded  on  everj  occasion,  private  as  well  as  puhlic»  in  decbucaidoM 
of  his  high  satidfactioo  with  Cletoient^spromotioiL* 

Heuy  had.  during  the  campaign,  fuifilled»  with  great  anQBiiV#  whal- 
erer  he  waf  bound  to  pofonn  by  the  league  againatFiaiioc^.thoiiVDJnoif 
dowly  than  he  could  have  wished.  His  thoi^htleis  pnofusiooy  afid  total 
neglect  of  eeooDmy,  reduced  him  often  to  great  atmits  for  qkii^.  The 
.4>peratioosof  war  were  DOW  carried  coin  Europe  ina  maoDer  vegr  difbreot 
Aom  that  which  had  long  preyailed.  Instead  of  aiimies  sudden^  anem* 
bledt  which  under  distinct  chieftains  followed  their  prince  into  the  fiekl  ftr 
a  short  sfMioot  and  served  at  their  own  cost,  troops  were  now  levied  at 
rreat  chanest  and  received  regularly  considerable  pay.  Instead  of  inope^ 
tienoe  on  both  sides  to  hzkig  every  quarrel  to  the  issue  of  a  battloy  whM^ 
conuDoi^y  decided  the  fate  of  open  countries,  and  allowed  the  baraoi^ 
together  with  their  vassals,  to  retura  to  their  ordinary  occupations  ;  towis 
were  icirtified  with  cneat  art,  and  defended  with  much  obstioa^ ;  wari 
from  a  veiy  simple,  became  a  veir  intricate  science }  and  campa^gna  grew 
of  course  to  be  more  tedious  and  less  decisive^  The  expense  which  tiiese 
alterations  in  the  militaiy  system  necessarily  created,  appeared  intoleiable 
to  nations  hitherto  unaccustomed  widi  the  burden  of  heavy  taze8»  Hence 
proceeded  the  frugal,  and  even  parsimonious  spirit  of  the  English  pariia- 
ments  in  that  affe,  which' Herar,  with  all  his  authorit^Ty  was  seldom  able 
to  overcome.  The  commons^  having  refused  at  this  time  to  grant  him  the 
supplies  which  he  demanded,  he  habd  recourse  to  the  ^ample  and  almost 
unlimited  prerogative  whioh  the  kings  of  England  then  poasessed^  and  bj 
a  violent  and  unusual  exertion  of  it,  raised  the  ^monev  he  wanted.  Tbi^ 
however,  wasted  so  much  tkne,  that  it  was  .late  in  the  season  fSept  SO], 
before 'his  army^  undei'  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  could  take  the  fiekL  Being 
joined  by  a  cbosiderable'body  of  Flemings,  Duffplk  marched  into  Picaidy, 
and  Fr^uMis,  from  his  extravagant  eagerness  to  recover  the  Milanese*  having 
l^n  that  frontier  almost  unginrded,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
nver  Oyse,  within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  filling  that  capital  with  oon- 
atemation.  But  the  arrival  of  some  troops  detached  by  thelung,  who  was 
still  at  Lyons ;  the  active  gallantry  of  the .  French  omcen,  who  allowed 
the  allies  no  respite  night  or  da^ ;  the  rigour  of  a  most  unnatural  seaamv 
together  with  scarcity  of  provisions,  compelled  Suffolk  to  retire  [Novea- 
ber]  $  and  La  Tiemouiile,  who  coinmanaed  in  those  parts,  had  the  i^loy 
not  only  of  having  checked  the  progress  of  a  formidable  army  with  a 
handful  of  men,  but  of  driving  them  viith  ignominy  out  (^  the  French 
territories.! 

The  emperor's  attempt^  upon  BuigundJT  and  Guienne  w^e  not  more 
fiortunate,  though  in  both  theBe  provinces  Francis  was  equally  unprepared 
to  resist  them.  The  conduct  and  valour  of  his  generals  supplied  his  want 
of  foresight ;  the  Germans,  who  made  an  irruptkn  into  one  of  theae  pro- 
vinces, and  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  the  other,  were  repulsed  widb 
great  disgrace. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1S23,  during  which  Francis's  good  fbitune  lad 
success  had  been  sudi  as  gave  all  Europe  a  high  idea  «  his  power  nad 
resources.  He  had  discovered  and  disconcerted  a  daneerous  oonipirecyt 
ihe  author  of  which  he  bad  driven  into  exile,  almost  without  an  attendant ; 
he  had  rendered  abortive  all  the  schemes  of  the  powerful  conlederaqr 
fonned  a^nst  him ;  he  had  protected  bis  dominions  when  attacked  en 
three  dirorent  sides;  and  thoiffh  his  army  in  the  Milanese  had  fMit  aande 
such  progress  as  migfat  have  oeen  expected  from  its  superien^  to  the 
enemy  in  number,  he  nad  leooveredf  and  still  kept  possession  o^  ooo  half 
of  that  dutchy. 
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1S£4.1  The  enmiqr  your  opened  withevenfB  more  dinstroas  to  France. 
Fontaiaoie  was  lost  hj  the  cowardice  or  tieachety  of  iti  governor  [Feb. 
^7].  la  italjy  the  allies  resolved  on  an  early  and  vigxuoui  eiforty  in  order 
to  diqxmeaB  Bomuret  of  that  p»tof  die  Milanese  which  lies  beyond  the 
Tesino.  CleineBt*  who^  under  the  jUbntificates  of  Leo  and  Adrian,  had 
disoovered-an  hnplacable  enodity  to  France,  b«|;an  now  to  view  die  power 
which  the  emperor  was  daily  acquiring  in  Ita^,  with  soinucb  jealousy, 
that  he  refused  to  accede,  as  his  preaecesson  had  done,*  to  the  league 
agpainst  Francis,  and  foigettjne  private  passioos  and  an]mosltie&  laboured, 
with  the  leal  which  became  his  dxuacter,  to  bripg  about  a  redbociliation 
unoDg  the  contendiog  parties.  But  all  his  endeavours  were  ineffectual ; 
a  numerous  .army,  to  wnich  each  of  the  allies  fumisbed  their  coDtiogeut  of 
trom^  was  assembled  at  JMllan  by  the  begimunff  of  J)f  arch.  Lannoy,  vice-  * 
toj  of  Naples,  took  the  command  of  it  upon  C^louna's  death,- though  the 
chief  direction  of  militaiy  (^rations  was  committed  to  Bourbon  and  the 
Marquis  de  Pescars^  the  latter  the  ablest  and  most  eDter]>risiiig  of  the 
bfiperial  generals ;  the  former  inspired  by  his  resentment  with  new  acti* 
Tity  and  invention,  and  acquainted  so  thoroughly  with  the  characters  of  the 
French  conunandeks,  the  genius  of  their  troops,  and  tbe  strength  as  well  as 
wwJcness  of  their  armies,  as  to  be  of  Infimte  service  to  the  party  which 
he  had  iojned.  But  all  these  advantages  were  nearly  lost  tbtougfa  the 
emperors  inabilitv  to  raise  money  suffici^t  for  eiecOting  tbe  various  and 
extensive  plans  which  be  had  formed.  When  his  trocm  were  commanded 
to  march,  th^  mutinied  against  their  leaders^  demanding  the  pay  which 
WBB  due  to  mem  for  Some  months;  and  disreg^ing  poth  the  menaces 
and  entreaties  of  their  officers,  threatened  to  pillage  the  city  of  Milan,  if 
they  did  not  uistandy  receive  s^tufaction.  Out  of  this  difficulty  the  gene* 
rals  of  the  allies  were  extricated  by  Morone,  who  prevailiqg  on  his  coun- 
tiymeo,  over.whom  his  influence  was  prodigious,  to  advance  the  sum  that 
was  re<|[ui8i1e,  the  aimy  took  the  field.* 

Bonnivet  was  destitute  of  troops  to  oppdee  this  anny,.  and  still  more  of 
the  talents  which  could  render  him  an  equal  match  for  its  leaders.  After 
various  movements  and  encounters,  described  with  great  accuracy  by  the 
contemporaiy  historians,  a  detail  of  which  would  now  be  equally  umnter- 
estin^  and  uninstruotive.  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  strong  camp  in 
whi<£  he  had  intrenched  himself  at  Biagrassa.  Soon  after,  paray  by  his 
own  misconduct,  partly  by  the  activity  of  tbe  enemy,  who  naraased  and 
ruined  his  aimy  by  continual  skirmishes,  while  they  carefully  declined  a 
battle  which  he  cnen  oflSered  them ;  and  P&rt^  by  the  capiice  of  6000 
Swiss,  who  reftised  to  join  his  army,  though  wUhio  a  day's  march  of  it; 
he  was  reduced  to  tbe  necessitv  of  attempting  a  retreat  into  France,'through 
the  valley  of  Aost.  Just  as  ne  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Sessia,  and 
began  to  pass  that  river.  Bourbon  and  Pescara  appeared  with  the  vangfuard 
of  the  allies^  and  attacked  his  rear  with  |;reat  fur^.  ^At  the  beginning  of 
tlhe  charge,  Bonnivet,  while  exerting  himself  with  much  valour,  was 
wounded  so  dangerously,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field ;  and  the 
oooduet  of  the  rear  was  committed  to  the  chevalier  Bayard,  who,  thou^ 
80  much  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  comt  that  he  never  rose  to  the  chief 
oommaqd,  was  always  called,  in  times  of  real  danger,  to  the  post  of 
greatest  difficulty  and  importance.  He  put'  himself  at  the  head  of 
9ie  aien  at  anns,  and  animating  them  by  his  presence  and  example 
to  sustain  the  whole  shock  of  the  enemv^  troq^  he  gained  time  for 
the  rest  of  his  countiTmen  to  make  good  their  retreat.  But  in  ''his  service 
ht  received  a  wouna  which  be  immediately  perceived  to  be  mortal,  and 
being  unable  to  cootinoe  any  lopger  on  horseback,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
atteniants  to  place  him  under  a  tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy; 
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then  fixing  his  eyes  od  the  |;iiard  of  his  swoid,  which  he  held  up  inrtead 
of  a  cross,  he  addressed  his  prayers  to  God^  and  in  thn  postuiey  whkh 
hecame  his  character  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  Christian,  he  cahnlj 
waited  the  approach  of  death,  fiourboo,  who  kd  the  foraoost  of  tbe 
enemy's  troops,  found  him  in  this  situation,  and  e]jpressed  rej;ret  and  pity 
at  the  sig^t.  **  Pity  not  me,"  cried  the  hig^pinted  cheyaber,  ^  I  die  as 
a  man  of  honour  owht,  in  the  diBchaij;e  of  my  duty ;  they  indeed  are 
oluects  of  pity,  who  ^;ht  against  their  king,  their  countnr*  and  their  oath.'* 
Toe  Marquis  de  Pescara,  passing  soon  afieri  manifested,  his  admiratioD  of 
Bayard's  virtues,  as  well  as  his  sorrow  for  his  fale,  with  the  generosity  of 
a  gallant  enemy ;  and  findiqg  jhat  he  could  not  be  remoTedwith  safety 
from  that  9pot,  ordered  a<tent  to  be  pitched  there,  and  appointed  proper 
persons  to  attend  him.  He  died,  notwithstandJo^  their  care,  as  his  ances- 
tors for  ^ereral  generations  had  done,  in  >  the  field  of  battle.  Pescam 
ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  to  his  relations ;  and  sach  was 
the  respect  paid  to  military  merit  in  that  age,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  com- 
manded it  to  be  received  with  royal  honours  in  all  the  cities  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  in  Dauphine,  Bayard's  native  country',  the  people  of  all  lankB  came 
out  in  a  solemn  procession  to  meet  it* 

Bonnivet  led  back  the  shattered  remaitis  of  his  army  into  Franoe ;  and 
in  one  short  campaign,  Francis  was  stripped  of  all  he  had  posacssed  in 
Italy,  and  left  without  one  ally  in  that  country. 

While  the  war,  kindled  by  the  emulation  of  Charles  and  Francis,  spread 
over  so  many  countries  of  Europe,  Germany  enjoyed  a  jirofound  tran- 
quillity, ez^mely  favourable  to  tne  reformation,  which  continued  tomdce 
progr&s  daily.  During  Luther's  confinement  in  his  retreat  at  Wartbuig^ 
Canostadius,  one  of  his  disciples,  animated  with  the  same  seal,  but  pos- 
sessed of  less  prudence  and  moderation  than  his  master,  beean  to  propagate 
wild  and  dangerous  opinion^  chiefly  amopg  the  lowerpeople.  Encouraged 
by  his  exhortations,  they  rose  in  several  villages  of  oaxony,  broke  into  the 
churches  with  tumultuaiy  violence,  and  threw  down  and  destroyed  the 
images  with  which  they  were  adorned.  Those  irregular  and  outrageous 
proceedion  were  so  repugnant  to  all  the  elector's  cautious  maxims,  that, 
if  they  had  not  received  a  timely  check,  they  could  hardly  have  &iied 
of  alienating  inm  the  reformers  a  pilnce,  no  less  jealous  of  his  own 
authority,  than  afraid  of  giviqg  oflence  to  the  emperor,  and  other  patroos 
of  the  ancient  opinions.  Luther,  sensible  of  the  dain^r,  immediate^ 
quitted  his  retread  without  waiting  for  Frederic's  permission,  and  returned 
to  Wittembeig  [March  6, 1622]^^  Happily  for  the  refonnatioo,  the  v^ie- 
ration  for  his  person  and  authonty  was  still  so  great,  that  his  appearance 
alone  suppressed  that  spuit  of  extravagance  which  began  to  seize  his 
party.  Carlostadius  and  his  fimatical  followers,  struck  dumb  by  his  rebukes, 
subinitted  at  once,  and  declared  that  they  heakl  the  voice  of^an  aqgel,  not 
of  a  i«an.t 

Before  Luther  left  his  retreat,  he  had  bmn  to  traosbie  6ie  BiUe  into 
the  German  toDgue,  an  undertaking  of  no  less  difficulty  llian  importance, 
of  which  he  was  extremely  fond ;  and  for  which  he  was  well  qualified : 
he  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  original  laoguages ;  a  thoiough 
acquaintance  with  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers ;  and 
though  his  compositions  in  Latin  were  rude  and  barbaious,  he  was  reckoned 
a  mat  master  of  the  purity  of  his  mother  tooffue,  and  could  express  him- 
self  with  all  the  elegance  of  which  it  is  capable.  By  his  own  assiduous 
application,  together  with  the  assistance  of  Melancthon  and  sevcfsl  other 
of  bis  disciples,  he  finished  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  y«tf  IGtt ; 
and  the  publication  of  it  proved  more  fatal  to  the  ^iscfa  of  Aoine,  than 
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dud  of  fell  Imb  own  woriok  It  wu  md  with  woodei&l  aridily  and 
•ttoiAioD  by  peraens  of  ereiy  xank.  They  were  astonished  at  dtBcoveruie 
bow  coD^aiy  the  precepts  of  the  Author  of  our  religion  are,  to  the  inven- 
tioos  of  those  priests  whp  pretended  to  be  his  vicegeients:  and  hstfiag 
DOW  io  their  hand  the  rule  of  iaith,  they  thoi«ht  themselTOs  qualified,  by 
wppiyipg  it,  tojodge  of  the  established  opinions,  and  to  pranounce  when 
mj  were  contonnable  to  the  standard,  or  when  th^  departed  horn  it. 
The  great  advantages  arisiog  from  Luthei^s  translation  of  the  Bible, 
encouraged  the  advocates  for  reformation,  in  the  other  countries  of  Euiope, 
to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  publish  yerrions  of  the  Scriptures  Hk  their 
xevpectire  languages* 

About  tlus  time,  Kar^mbeigj  FrankfiMt,  Hambmg,  and  seyeral  other 
free  cities  in  Gennany,  of  the  first  rank,  openly  embraced  the  relbnned  ' 
rel^ion,  and  by  the  authori^  of  their  magiBtntes  abolished  the  mass,  and 
the  otiier  supentitioua  rites  of  popery.*  The  elector  of  Brandenbuq^,  the 
dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenbuig,  and  prince  of  Anhalt,  became  avowed 
patrons  of  Lutber^s  opinions,  and  countenanced  the  preaching  of  them 
among  their  suljects. 

The  court  of.Rome  beheld  this  growing  defection  with  great  eoncen; 
and  Adrian's  first  care  after  his  airival  in  Italy,  had  been  to  deliberate 
with  the  cardinals,  concenung  the  proper  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it. 
He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  scholaistic  thedqgy,  and  having  been  early 
celebrated  on  that  account,  he  still  retained  sudi  an  excessive  admiration 
of  the  science  to  w:hich  he  was  first  indebted  for  his  reputation  nod  success 
in  liie,  that  he  considered  Luther's  invectives  against  the  schoolmen,  par- 
Cicularly  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  little  less  than  Uasphemy.  All  the  tenets 
of  diat  doctor  appeared  to  hiiii  so  clear  and  irrefingable.  that  he  supposed 
eveiT  person  who  called  in  question  or  contradicted  them,  to  be  either 
blinoed  hjr  ifl;norance,  or  to  be  atting  in  opposition  to  the  conviction  of 
fais  own  mina :  Of  course,  no  pope  was  ever  more  bigoted  or  inflexible 
with  regard  to  points  of  doctrine  thun  Adrian ;  he  not  only  maintained 
them  as  Xeo  had  done,  because  they  were  ancient,  or  because  it  was  dan- 
gerous for  the  chureh  to  allow  of  innovaticMis,  but  be  adhered  to  them  with 
the  zeal  of  a  theologian,  and  vnth  the  tenaciousness  of  a  din>utant.  At 
the  same  time  his  own  manners  being  extremely  simple,  ana  uninfected 
with  any  of  the  vices  which  rekaed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was  as  sen- 
sible of^fts  corruptions  as  the  RKOiBers  themselves,  and  viewed  them  with 
no  less  iodienation.  The  brief  which  he  addressed  to  the  diet  of  the  em* 
pire  assembled  at  Nurembeig  [November^  162S],  and  the  instructions 
which  he  gave  Chere|;ato,  the  nuncio  whom  he  sent  thither,  were  framed 
agreeably  to  these  views.  On  the  one  hand,  he  condemned  Lather'r 
opinions  with  more  asperitv  and  rancour  of  expression  than  Leo  had  ever 
used ;  he  severely  censured  the  princes  of  Germaoy  for  sufieriog  him  to 
spread  his  pernicious  tenets^  by  their  neglecting  to  execute  the  edict  of 
the  diet  at  Wonns,  and  requnea  them,  if  liuther  did  not  instant^  retract 
his  errors,  to  destroy  him  with  fire  as  a  ganmned  and  incurable  member, 
in  like  manner  as  Dathan  and  Abiram  had  been  cut  off  by  Moses,  Ananias 
and  Sapphire  by  the  apostles,  and  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  by 
thehr  ancestoz8.t  On  the  other  hand,  he  with  great  candour,  and  in  the 
most  explicit  terms,  acknowledged  the  coiruptions  of  the  Roman  court  to 
be  the  source  from  which  had  flowed  most  of  the  evils  that^  the  church 
now  felt  or  dreaded;  he  promised  to  exert  all  his  authority  towards 
refonnine  these  abuses,  with  as  much  despatch  as  the  nature  and  mvetera^ 
of  the  dsorders  would  admit ;  and  he  requested  of  them  to  ^e  him  their 
advice  with  regard  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  suppressing  that  new 
heresy  which  lud  sprung  up  among  tbftm.| 
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The  members  of  the  diet,  afler  praising  the  pope's  piout  and  lawlriifc 
intentioiiSt  excused  themselres  from  not  executing  the  edict  of  WaOMtlij 
aJUeging  that  the  prodigious  increase  of  Luther's  followeia^  as  well  as  the 
ararsioQ  to  the  «ouit  of  Rome  amoog  their  other  subjects  on  acoouat  cf 
its  imHimerable  exactions,  ^odered  such  an  attempt  not  qdIj  dai^gcatwa, 
bat  impossible.  They  affinned  that  the  gneYauoes  of  Crermanj't  which 
did  not  arise  firom  imaginarj  iqjuries^  but  from  impositions  do  less  real 
than  intoleraJbley  as  his  boliness  would  learn  from  a  catalogue  of  them 
which  they  intended  to  lay  befons  him«  called  now  for  aoDoe  new  and  effi- 
cacious remedy ;  and  in  their  opinion^  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the 
disease,  or  which  affi>rded  them  any  hopes  of  seeing  tftie  church  reetoied 
to  soundness  and  vi^ur,  was  a  ^i^ral  council,  mich  a  council*  tbeie- 
foMi  tl»ey  advised  hun,  aAerobtamtng  the  emperor's  consent,  to  aseenMe 
without  delay  in  one  of  the  great  cities  in  6enDaiiT»  that  all  who  had  r^;fat 
to  be  present  might  deliberate  widi  fieedonii  ana  pnqpcae  their  opinioas 
with  such  boldness»  as  the  dangerous  situation  of  religion  at  this  jaoctme 
ssqisiDedJ*  . 

The  nuncio,  more  artful  than  his  master,  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  political  views  and  inleiesls.of  the  Roman  court,'  was  staitkd  at  tite 
proposition  of  a  counc4 ;  and  easily  foresaw  how  dangerous  such  an  assem- 
nly  might  provet  af  a  tune  when  many  openly  denied  the  papal  authority, 
and  the  reverence  an^  submission  yieideo  to  It  visibly  declined  amoQ^  aU. 
For  that  reason  he,  emplcyyed  his  utmost  address  m  oi:der  topreyail  on 
the  membeis  of  the  diet  to  proceed  themselves  with  greater  severity 
against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  to  relinquish  their  proposal  conoeming  a 
general  council  to  be  held  in  Germany.  They,  perceiviiig  the  nuncio  to 
be  more  solicitous  -about  die  interest  of  the  Aoman  court,  than  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire,  or  purity  of  the  church,  remained  inflexible,  and 
continued  to  prepare  the  catalogue  of  their  grievances  to  be  presented  to 
the  pope.t  The  nuncio,  that  he  might  not  be  the  bearer  of  a  reoaoosl ranee 
so  disagreeable  to  his  court,  left  Nisembeig  abruptly,  without  taking  leave 
of  the  diet.} 

The  secular  princes  accoidingly,  for  the  ecclesiastics,  although  they 
e[ave  no  opposition,  did  not  think  it  decent  to  join  with  them,  drew  up  the 
list  (so  famous  in  the  Grerman  annals)  of  a  hundred  g^^evan^es,  which  the 
empire  imputed  to  the  iniquitous  dominion  of  the  papal  see.  This  list 
contained  grievances  much  of  the  same  nature  with  that  prej^red  under 
the  reign  <»  Maximilian.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  of  them : 
they  complained  of  the  sums  exacted  for  dispensations,  absolutkms,  ana 
indu^noes ;  of  the  expense  arising  from  the  law-suits  carried  by  appeal 
to  Rome ;  cf  (he  innumerable  abuses  occasioned  by  reservations,  com- 
mendams,  and  annates :  of  the  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  which 
the  cleigy  had  obtained ;  of  the  arts  oy  which  they  brought  all  secular 
causes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesiastical  judges;  of  the  indecent 
and  profl^te  lives  which  not  a  few  of  the  cleigy  led  j  and  a[  various 
other  partipulars,  many  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  among  the 
circumstances  that  contributed  to  the  favourable  reception,  or  to  the  quick 
progress  of  Luthei^s  doctrines.  In  the  end  they  concluded,  that  n  the 
holy  see  did  not  speedily  deliver  them  from  those  iptolerable  burdens, 
they  had  determined  to  endure  them  no  longer,  and  would  employ  the 
power  and  authority  with  which  God  had  intrusted  them,  in  order  to 
procure  relief.§ 

Instead  of  such  severities  against  Luther  and  bis  followers  as  the  nuncio 
had  recommended,  the  receis  or  edict  of  the  diet  [March  6^  1523}  contain- 
ed only  a  gjeneral  injunction  to  all  ranks  of  men  to  wait  with  patience  Ibr 
the  determmations  of  die  council  which  was  to  be  assemUed,  and  in  d» 
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meaoi  iSaam  not  to  publidi  any  new  opiidoM  contraiy  to  the  established 
doctrines  of  the  ohurch ;  togetner  with  an  admooition  to  all  preachers  to 
jibitaiD  fiv>ai  matlers  oi  ooDtroveny  in  tfieir,  discourses  to  the  people,  and 
to  confine  themsel? ee  to  the  plain  and  instructiye  tnittu  of  relieion.* 

The  xefomien  derired  great  advantage  from  the  tratiSacficHis  of  this 
diet,  as  they  afitorded  them  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  evidence  that 
mss  comiptioiis  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  the  empire  was 
toaded  hy  the  cleigj  with  insupportable  burdens^  Wi^  regard  to  the 
Ibrmer,  they  had  now  the  testimony  of  the  |>ope  himself,  that  their  invec- 
ttves  and  accusations  were  not  malicious  or  ilHounded.  As  to  the  latter, 
the  representatives  of  the  Germanic  body,  in  an  alsembly  where  .the 
patrons  of  the  new  opinions  w^re  far  from  being  the  most  numerous  or 
powerful,  had  pointed  out  as  the  chief  grievances  of  the  empire,  those 
veiy  pmctices  of  the  Romish  church  against  which  Luther  and  his  disci* 
pies  w«re  accustomed  to  declaim.  Accordii^ly,  in  all  their  controversial 
writiqgs  after  this  pteriod,  they  often  appealed  to  Adrian's  declaration,  and 
to  the  hundred  grievances,  m  confirmation  of  whatever  they  advanced 
oonoeming  the  dissolute  manners,  or  insatiable  ambition  andrapaciousnessi 
of  thepapal  court. 

At  Rome,  Adrian's  conduct  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  most  child- 
Isb  simplicity  and  imprudence.  Men  trained  up  amidst  the  artifices  and 
oorruptioQS  of  the  papal  court,  and  accustomed  to  judge  of  actions  not  by 
what  was  lust,  but  by  what  was  useful,  were  astonished  at  a  pontiff,  who, 
departine  trom  the  wise  maxims  of  his  predecessors,  acknowledged  diso)r- 
det8  whSoh  he  ought  «to  have  concealed ;  and  forgetting  his  own  dignity, 
asked  advice  of  mose  to  whom  he  was  entitled  to  prescribe.  By  such  an 
excess  of  impolitic  sincerity,  they  were  afraid  that,  insti^ad  of  reclaiming 
the  enemies  of  the  church,  ne  would  render  them  more  presumptuous,  and 
instead  of  extinguishing  heresy,  would  weaken  the  foundations  of  the 
papal  power,  or  stop  the  chief  sources  from  which  wealth  flowed  into  the 
church.t  For  this  reason  the  cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  greatest 
eminence  in  the  papal  court  industriously  opposed  all  his  schemes  of  re-^ 
formation,  and  by  throwing  oly' actions  and  difficulties  in  his  way,  endea- 
voured to  retard  or  to  defeat  the  execution  of  them.  Adrian,  amazed,  on 
the  one  band,  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Lutherans,  disgusted,  on  the  other, 
with  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  Italians,  and  finding  himself  unable 
to  correct  either  the  one  or  the  othei',  often  lamented  bis  own  situation, 
and  often  looked  back  with  pleasure  on  that  period  of  his  liie  when  he 
was  only  -dean  of  Louvain,  a  more  humble  but  happier  station,  in  which 
Kttle  was  expected  from  him,  and  there  was  nothing  to  frustrate  his  good 

intentions.^ 

Clement  VII.,  his  successor,  excelled  Adrian  as  much  in  the  arts  of 
^vemment,  as  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  purity  of  life,  or  uprightness  of 
mtention.  He  was  animated  not  only  witn  the  aversion  which  all  popes 
naturally  bear  to  a  council,  but  having  gained  his  own  election  by  means 
very  uncanonical,  he  was  afraid  of  an  assembly  that  might  subject  it  to  a 
scrutiny  which  it  could  not  stand.  He  determined*  therefore,  by  eveiy 
possible  means  to  elude  the  demands  of  the  Germans,  both  with  respect 
to  the  calling  of  a  council,  and  reforming  abuses  in  the  papal  court,  which 
the  rashness  ^  sokI  mcapacity  of  his  predecessor  had  brought  upon  nim. 
For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  orcardinal  Campeg]g;io,  an  artful  man, 
often  intrusted  by  his  predecessors  with  negotiations  of  importance,  as  his 
duncio  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  assembleaagain  at  Nuremberg. 

Campeggio,  without  takii^  any  notice  of  what  had  passeaio  the  last 
neetii^,  exhorted  the  diet  [rebruaiy],  in  a  lomg  discourse,  to  execute  the 
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edict  of  Womu  with  TigouTt  as  the  odr  efiectual  means  of  supmsai^ 
Luther's  doctrines.  The  diet,  in  retuni»  aesiied  to  know  the  Pope's  ioten- 
tioos  concerning^  the  council,  and  the  redress  of  the  hundred  ^neTaaoea. 
The  former,  the  nuncio  endeavoured  to  elude  by  geneiai  and  uDnManmi^ 
declarations  of  the  pope's  Tesolution  to  pursue  such  measures  as  woidd  be 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  church.  With  regard  to  the  latter*  aa  Adrian 
was  dead  before  the  catalogue  of  grievances  reached  Rome,  and  of  cqd- 
sequence>it  had  not  been  regplarij  laid  before  the  present  pope,  Campcgi- 
gio  took  advant^  of  this  circumstance  to  decline  making  any  d^mtive 
answer  to  them  in  Clement's  name ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  observed 
that  their  catalogue  of  grievances  contauwd  many  particulars  extreme^ 
indecent  and  unautifuL  and  that  the  publishioig  it  by  their  qwn  aiithori^ 
Mcas  highly  disrespectful  to  the  Romian  see.  In  the  end  he  renewed  his 
demand  of  their  proceeding  with  vigour  agaiast  lAither  and  his  adbereols. 
But  though  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  veiy 
solicitous  to  fain  the  pope,  warmly  seconded  the  nuncio*  with  many  pio- 
fessions  of  his  master^s  zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  thp  papal  see» 
the  recetf  of  the  diet  [April, IS]  was  conceived  in  teims  of  alniost  the  same 
import  with  iie  former,  without  enjoining  any  additional  seveiily  against 
Luther  and  his  party.* 

Before  he  left  Germany,  Campemoi  in  order  to  amuse  and  soothe  the 
people,  published  certain  articles  lor  the  amendment  of  some  disorders 
and  abuses  which  prevailed  among  the  inferior  cieigy ;  but  this  partial 
reformation,  which  fell  so  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Lutberam^ 
and  of  the  demands  of  the  diet,  gave  no  satisfaction,  and  produced  littk 
effect.  The  nuncio,  with  a  cautious  hand,  tenderly  lopped  a  few  branches; 
the  Germans  almed.a  deeper  bl6w,  and  by  stxflung  at  the  loot  widbed  to 
•zterminate  the  evlLt  ' 
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Tme  expulsion  of  the  French,  both  out  of  the  Milanese  and  Ae  repufabc 
of  Genoa,  was  considered  by  the  Italians  as  the  termination  of  the  war 
between  Charles  and  Francis;  and  as  they  began  immediately  to  be 
apprehensive  of  the  emperor,  when  they  saw  ho  power  remaining  in  Italy 
capable  either  to  control  or  oppose  hint,  they  longed  ardently  tor  the  re- 
establishntent  of  peace.  Havu^  procured  the  restoration  of  Sforza  to  bis 
paternal  dominions,  which  had  been  their  diief  motive  for  eoteriqg  into 
confederacy  with  Charles,  they  plainly  discovered  their  intention  to  con- 
tribute no  longer  towards  increasing  the  empeior's  superiority  over  his 
rival,  which  was  already  become  the  object  of  their  iealouar.  The  pope 
especiallj^  whose  natural  timidity  increased  his  suspicions^  Charles's  oe- 
signs,  endeavoured  by  his  remonstrances  to  inspire  him  with  moderatioQ 
and  incline  him  to  peace. 

But  the  emperor,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  uiged  on  by'his  own 
ambition,  no  less  than  by  Bourbon's  desire  of  reven^^e,  contem^  Clement's 
admonitions,  and  declared  his  resolution  of  orderipe  his  aimy  to  pass  the 
Alps,  and  to  invade  Provence,  a  part  of  his  rival's  cuHninions,  where,  as  he 
least  dreaded  an  attack,  he  was  least  prepared  to  resist  it  His  most  ex- 
perienced ministers  dissuaded  him  from  undertaking  such  an  enternrise 
with  a  fieeble  army,  and  an  exhausted  treasuiy :  but  ne  relied  so  muoii  oq 
having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of  Eqgland*  and  on  the  hcpte 
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tvludi  19kmiboo»  with  the  ooDBdenoeand  ciedidity  natural  to  exiles*  euter- 
tained  of  being  joined  by  a  numerous  body  of  his  partisans  as  soon  as  the 
Imperial  troops  should  enter  France,  that  he  persisted  obstinate^  in  tbe 
Bieasuie.  Hemy  undertook  to  furnish  a  hundred  thousand  ducats  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  expedition  diffing  the  fint  month*  and  had  it 
in  his  cfioice  either  to  continue  the  payment  of  that  sum  monthly*  or  to 
invade  Ficardy  before  the  end  of  July  with  an  army  capable  of  acting 
with  vigour.  The  emperor  engaged  to  attack  Guienne  at  the  same  time 
with  a  considerable  body  of  men ;  and  if  these  enterprises  proved  suc- 
cessful* they  agreed*  that  Bourbon^  besides  the  tenitories  which  he  had 
lost*  shouldibe  put  in  possession  ot  Provence*  with  the  title  of  kioj^*  and 
should  do  homaee  to  Hemy*  as  thit  lawful  king  of  France*  for  his  Hew 
dominions.  Of  all  the  parts  of  this  extensive  but  extravaffaotproject*  the 
invasion  of  Provence  was  the  oidy  one  whidi  was  executecu  Fx>r  although 
Bourbon*  with  a  scnipulous  delicacy*  altogether  unexpected  after  the  part 
which  he  had  acted*  positively  ipefused  to  acknowledge  Heniy's  title  to  the 
crown  of  France*  and  thereby  absolved  him  from  any  obligation  to  promote 
the  enterprise*  Charles's  eagerness  to  pany  his  own  plan  into  execution  did 
not  in  9m  denee  abate.  The  army  which  he  employed  for  that  purpose 
amounted  only  to  eighteen  thousand  men ;  the  command  of  which  was 
eiven  toihe  marquis  de  Pescara*  with  instructions  to  pay  the  greatest  de- 
ference to  Bourbon's  advice  in  all  his  operations.  .  Pescara  pasMd  the  Alps 
w^ithout  opposition  and  entering  Provence  [August  19],  laid  siege  ,to  Mar- 
seilles. Bourbon  had  advfeed  him  rather  to  march  towards  Lyons,  in  the 
nejgfabouiliood  of  which  ci^  his  territories  were  situated*  ana  where  of 
course  his  influence  was  most  extensive :  but  the  emperor  was  so  desirous 
U>  get  possession  of  a  pOTt*  which  woula  at  all  times  secure  hhn  an  easy 
entrance  into  France*that  by  his  authority  he  ovejnruled  the  constable's 
opinion*  and  directed  rescara  to  make  the  reduction  of  Marseilles  his  chief 
object.* 

Francis*  who  foresaw*  but  was  unable  to  prevent  this  attempt*  took  the 
most  proper  precautions  to  defeat  it.  He  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country* 
in  or<£er  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  subsist  their  army  \  he 
razed  the  suburbs  of  the  city*  strengthened  its  fortifications*  and  threw  mto 
it  a  numerous  gairison  under  the  command  of  brave  and  experienced 
ONfficers.  To  th^,  nine  thousand  of  the  citizens*  whom  their  dread  of  the 
Spanish  yoke  inspired  with  contempt  of  danger*  joined  themselves';  by 
their  united  courage  ^nd  industry*  all  the  efforts  of  Pescara's  military  skill* 
and  of  Bourbon's  activity  and  revenge*  wer^  rendered  abortive.  Francis* 
meanwhile*  had  leisure  to  assemble  a  powerful  army  under  the  walls  o! 
Ari^non*  and  no  sooner  began  to  advance  towards  Marseilles*  than  the  Im- 
penal  troops,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  a  siege  which  had  lasted  forty 
days*  weakened  by  diseases**  and  almost  destitute  of  provisions*  retired 
[Sept.  19]  with  precipitation  towards  Italy.t 

If*  during  these  operations  of  the  army  in  Provenc^  either  Charles  or 
HeiuT  had  attacked  France  in  the  manner  which  they  had  {projected*  that 
kingdom  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  But  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occauons,  the  emperor  found  that  the  extent 
of  his  revenii^es  was  upt  adequate  to  tbe  greatness  of  his  schemes*  or  the 
s«iour  of  his  ambition  j  and  the  want  of  money  obliged  him*  though  with 
much  reluctance*  to  circumscribe  his  plan*  and  to  leave  part  of  it  unexe 
cuted.  Hemy,  disrated  at  Bourbon's  refusing  to  recognise  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  Fiance ;  darmed  at  the  motions  of  the  Scots*  whom  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  French  kiiK  had  persuaded  to  march  towards  the  borders  of 
England ;  and  no  loQger  mcitea  by  his  minister*  who  was  become  extreme^ 
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9ool  with  ii^;iid  to  aU  tiM  OTiperoi^t  mterasts,  took  no  n^^ 

•n  enterprise,  of  which,  at  of  all  new  undeitakings,  be  had  been  at  first  ex- 

oessivelj  fimcL* 

If  the  kior  of  Fnaco  had  been  satisfied  with  hafinf  delivered  hit  aiib- 
feets  fium  tlus  fimnidable  invasioo,  if  be  had  thought  it  enough  to  show  all 
Europe  the  fiicilitf  with  which  the  internal  strength  of  his  dominions  enaUed 
him  to  resist  tfie  invasion  of  aforeign  enemy,  even  when  seconded  by  the 
abilities  and  powerfiil  efforts  of  a  rebellkMis  snkgect,  the  c^fnpaign,  not- 
withstandipg  the  loss  of  the  Milanese,  would  have  been  hr  fiom  ending 
ingloriouBlj.  Bat  Francis,  aohnated  with  ooon^  more  becoming  a  soldier 
than  a  general ;  pushed  on  bj  ambition,  enteiprisiqg  rather  than  coosideiate; 
and  too  apt  4o  M  elated  with  suooesi;  was  fond  of  eveir  undertaking  that 
seemed  bold  and  advenCnous.  Such  an  undertakipgi  me  situation  of  his 
affiiirs,  at  (hat  juncture,  natinally  presented  to  his  view.  He  had  under  hb 
command  one  of  the  most  powernil  and  best  appointed  armies  France  had 
ever  broqght  intotbe  field,  which  he  could  not  mink  of  disbandinr  without 
havn^  employed  it  in  any  active  service.  The  Imperial  troops  nad  been 
obliged  to  letire  almost  ruined  br  hard  dut]r,  and  disheartened  wj|h  il 
success ;  the  Milanese  had  been  left  altop;etner  without  defenos ;  it  was 
not  impossible  to  reach  tliat  country  beiore  Pescan,  with  his  ^shattered 
forces,  could  arrive  there ;  or  if  fear  noold  add  speed  (o  their  retreat,  th^ 
were  m  no  condition  to  make  head  against  his  fresh  and  numerous  troops; 
and  Milan  would  now,  as  in  former  instances,  submit  without  resistance  te 
a  bold  invader.  These  considerations,  which  were  not  destitute  of  plaosi- 
bilitv,  api>eared  to  bis  sanguine  temper  to  be  df  the  utmost  weight.  In  vain 
did  his  wisest  ministen  and  generals  represent  to  him  tlie  danger  of  takinf 
the  field  at  a  season  so  (ar  advanced,  with  an  army  composed  chiefly  of 
Swiss  and  Germans,  to  whose  caprices  he  would  be  subject  in  all  his  opera- 
tion^ and  on  whose  fidelity  his  safetjr  most  absolute^r  depend.  In  vain 
did  Louise  of  SaVoy  advance  by  hasty  jpurneys  towards  Provence,  that  she 
m^t  exert  all  her  authoritr  in  dissuading  her  son  fiom  such  a  rasb  enter- 
prise. Francis  disregaidea  the  remonstrances  of  his  subjects ;  and  that  he 
might  save  himself  tne  pain  of  an.interview  with  his  mother,  whose  counsels 
heliad  determined  to  reject,  be  began  his  march  beiore  her  arrival-;  ap- 
pointing her,  however,  bjr  way  of  atonement  for  that  neglect,  to  be  regent 
of  the  kingdom  during  his  alnenoe.  Boonivet,  by  his  persuasions,  ooniri- 
buted  not  a  little  to  contirm  Francis  in  this  resolution.  Tha^favourite, 
who  strongly  resembled  hit  master  in  all  the  defective  parts  of  his  character, 
was  led,  by  his  natural  impetuosity,  warm|y  to  approve  of  such  an  enter- 
prise ;  and  beum  prompted  besides  by- his  impatience  to  revisit  a  Milanese 
nd^,  of  whom  fie  had  been  deepl]r  enamoured  during  his  late  ezpedltioi]^ 
he  M  sdd,  bv  Iris  flattering  descriptions  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments^ 
to  have  inspired  Francis,  who  was  extremely  susceptible  of  sucn  passions, 
with  an  equal  desire  of  seeine  ber.t 

The  French  passed  tlie  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis ;  and  as  flieir  success  de- 
pended on  despatch,  they  advanced  with  the  greatest  dfligence.  Pescara, 
who  fiad  been  obliged  to  take  a  loneer  and  more  difficult  route  by  Mooac 
and  Final,  n^  soon  mfonned  of  their  intention ;  and  being  sensible  tha 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  his  troops  could  save  the  Milanese,  marched 
vrith  wch  rapidihr,  that  he  reached  Alva  on  the  same  day  that  the  French 
airived  at  Vercelli.  Francis,  instructed  by  Bonnivet's  error  in  the  former 
campaign,  advanced  directly  towards  Mdan,  where  the  bnc^xpected  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  ro  powerful  occaskned  such  a  consternation  and  dis- 
order, that  although  Pescara  entered  the  city  with  some  of  his  best  troops^ 
be  fiMind  that  the  defence  of  it  oould-not  be  undertaken  with  aoyprobabtbty 
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of  aacoen ;  abd  havii^  fluowo  a  ganisoa  into  the  dtadel*  retired  Aioiigii 
<me  ptOf  while  the  Fretx:h  were  admitted  at  another.* 

Tnisse.  brisk  motions  oi  the  Frendi  monarch  disooocerted  all  the  schemes 
of  defence  which  the  Imperiatists  had  framed.  Never,  indeed,  did  generals 
attompt  to  oppose  a  formidable  invasion  onder  such  circomstanoes  S  disad- 
▼anti^  '^^V^^  Charles  possessed  dominioos  more  extensive  thaA  ant 
other  prince  in  Europe,  and  nadf  at  this  time,  no  other  army  but  that  whicn 
was  employed  in  LfxnbafdT,  which  did  not  amount  to  sixteen  thousand 
noen,  his  prerogative  in  aU  his  different  states  was  so  limited,  and  hn  sub- 
jects»  witnout  whose  consent  he  could  raiae  no  taxes,  discovered  such  09- 
williogness  to  burden  themselves  with  new  or  eztnoidinaiy  impositionk 
that  even  this  small  body  of  trodps  was  in  want  of  pay,  of  ammunition,  ot 
provisions,  and  of  clotbmg.  In  such  a  situation,  it  required  all  the  wisdom 
of  Lannoy,  the  intrepidity  of  Pescara,  and  the  implacable  rMentnoent  of 
Bourbon,  to  preserve  .them  from  sinking  under  deiquur,  and  to  mspire  them 
with  resolution  to  attempt,  or  ssgacity  to  discover,  what  was  essentjia}  to 
dieir  safety.  To  the  efiwts  of  tMir  genhis,  and  the  activity  of  their  zea), 
the  emperor  was  more  indebt^  ibr  the  preservation  of  his  Italian  dominions 
than  to  his  own  power.  Lannoy,  by  mortgaging  the  revenues  of  Naples^ 
procured  some  money,  which  was  immediately  applied  towards  providing 
the  army  widi  whatever  was  most  necessaiy.t  Pescara^  who'  was  beloved 
and  almost  adored  by  the  Spanish  troops,  exhorted  them  to  show  die  world, 
hj  their  enfep^ng  to  serve  tne  emperor  in  that  dangerous  exigency,  without 
making  any  immediate  denund  of  pav,  that  they  were  animated  with  sen 
timents  of  nonour  veiy  different  from  those  of  mercenaiy  soldiers ;  to  which 
propositkw  thatsallant  body  of  men,  with  an  unexampled  gnenerosity,  gave 
their  consent!  bourbon  havine  raised  a  considerable  sum  oy  pawning  his 
jewels,  set  out  for  Germany,  wMre  his  influence  was  great,  that  by  his  pre« 
sence  be  might  hasten  the  levying  of  troops  for  the  Imperial  semce.§ 

Francis,  by  a  fatal  error,  allowed  the  emperor's  generals  time  to  derive 
advantage  from  all  these  operations.  Instead  of  pursuingthe  enemy,  who 
retired  to  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  an  untenable  p06t,^hicbrescara  had  re 
solved  to  abandon  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  he,  in  compliance  with 
the  opinion  of  Bonnivet,  though  contraiy  to  that  of  his  other  generals,  laid 
si^;e  to  Pavia  on  the  Tesino  [Oct.  281 ;  a  town,  indeed,  of  great  im« 
portaoce,  the  possession  of  which  would  nave  opened  to  him  all  the  fertile 
CQuntiy  lying  on  the  banks  of  that  river.    But  the  fortifications  of  the 

Slace  were  strong ;  it  was  danfferous  to  undertake  a  difficult  siege,  at  86 
^te  a  season ;  a|ad  the  ImperiaJgenerals,  sensible  of  its  consequence,  had 
thrown  into  the  town  a  garrison  composed  of  six  thousand  veterans,  under 
ihe  command  of  Antonio  de  Leyva,  an  oAcer  of  hi^h  rank,  of  great  ex« 
perience»  of  a  patient  but  enterprising  coarage4  fertile  in  resources,  am- 
oitious  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  capable,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as 
fiom  his  having  oeen  ioog  accustomed  both  to  obey  and  to  command,  of 
suffering  or  perfoiming  any  thing  in  order  to  procure  success. 

Francis  prosecuted  the  siege  witlr  obstinacy  equal  to  the  rashness  with 
which  he  nad  und^faken  it.  During  three  months  eveiy  thinr  known  to 
the  engmeertf  of  that  a^  or  that  could  be  effected  by  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  was  attempted,  in  order  to  reduce  the  place ;  while  Lannoy  and 
Pescara^  unable  to  obstruct  his  operations,  were  obliii:ecl  to  remain  in  such 
an  fpiominious  state  of  inaction,  mat  a  pasouinade  was  published  at  Rome, 
ofienng  a  reward  to  vajr  person  who  coula  find  the  Imperial  anny,  lost  in 
the  month  of  October  in  the  mountains  between  France  and  Lombaidy, 
and  which  had  not  been  houd  of  smoe  that  tisie*! 
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LtyrSf  wdl  afi<|ualkited  willi  fhe  dUBcnlties  under  which  his  couaUyuKai 
laboured,  and  the  unixMsibili^pf  their  faciiig[,  in  the  field,  such  a  poweiM 
army  as  fimned  the  siege  of  rana,  placed  his  only  hopes  of  safe^  in  his 
own  vigiiance  and  yalour;  The  enorts  of  both  were  extracffdinaiy,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  place,  with  the  defence  of  which 
he  was  intrusted.  He  intemipted  the  approaches  of  the  Frmcfa  bj 
frequent  and  furious  sallies.  Benind  the  breaches  made  br  tfieir  aitiUeiy, 
he  erected  new  worio,  which  appeared  to  be  soaiceiy  interior  in  atrengih 
to  the  oripnal  fortifications.  He  repubed  the  besieger^  in  all  their  assaults ; 
and  by  his  own  example,  brought  not  only  the  garrison,  but  tlie  inhabitanls, 
to  bear  the  most  severe  fatigues,  itnd  to  encounter  the  greatest  dapgeis 
without  murmuring.  The  rigour  of  the  season  conspired  with  his 
endeaToun  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  French.  •  Francis  attempting  In 
become  master  of  the  town,  by  diverting  the  course  oi  the  Tesino,  whidi 
is  its  diief  defence  on  one  side,  a  sudden  inundation  of  the  river  destroyed, 
k  one  day,  the  labour  of  many  weelcs,  and  swept  away  all  the  mounds 
which  his  army  had  raised  with  infinite  toil,  as  well  as  at>  great  expense.* 

Notwidistandipg  the  slow  proeress  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  glory  which 
Leyya  acquired  by  his  eallant  defence,  it  was  not  doubted  mlt  that  the 
town  would  at  last  be  obuged  to  suirender.  The  pope,  who  already  con* 
sidered  the  French  arms  as  sti|>erior  in  Italy,  became  impatient  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  his  connections  with  the  emperor,  of  whose  dttign 
he  was  extremely  jealous,  and  to  enter  into  terms  offriendship  with  Francis. 
As  Clement's  timid  and  cautious  temper  rendered  him  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing the  bold  plan  which  Leo  had  formed,  of  delivering  Italy  from  the 
yoke  of  both  the  rivals*  he  retained  to  the  more  obvious  and  practicable 
scheme  of  employii^  tne  power  of  the  one  to  balance  and  to  restrain  that 
of  the  other.  For  tbu  reason,  he  did  not  dissemble  his  satisfaction  at  seeing 
the  French  king  recover  Milan,  as  he  hoped  that  the  dread  of  such  a  neigh- 
bour would  be  some  check  upon  the  emperor's  ambition,  which  no  power 
in  Italy  was  now  able  to  control.  He  laboured  hard  to  bring  aooat  a 
peace  that  would  secur^rancis  in  the  possession  of  his  new  conquests; 
and  as  Charles,  who  was  always  inflexible  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes,  rejected  tbe  proposition  with  disdain,  and  with  oitter  exclamations 
against  the  pope,  by  whose  persuasions,  while  cardinal  de  Medici,  he  had 
been  induced  to  invade  the  Milanese.  Clement  immediately  concluded  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  king  ot  France,  in  which  the  republic  of 
Florence  was  included.! 

Francis  having  bv  this  transaction  deprived  the  emperor  of  his  two  most 
powerful  allies,  and  at  the  same  time  having  secured  a  passage  for  his  own 
troops  through  their  territories,  fbimed  a  scheme  of  attacking  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  hoping  either  to  overrun  that  country,  which  was  lef^  altogether 
without  defence,  or  that  at  least  such  an  unexpected  invasion  would  oblige 
the  viceroy  to  recall  part  of  the  Imperial  army  out  of  the  Milanese ;  for 
this  purpose  he  .ordered  six  thousand  men  to  march  under  the  command  of 
John  Stuart  duke  of  Albany.  But  Pescara  foreseeing  that  the  effect  of  this 
diversion  would  d^nend  entirely  upon  the  operations  of  tiie  armies  in  the 
Milanese,  persuadea  Lanno]^  to  disregard  Albany's  motxMis,!  and  to  bend 
his  whole  force  against  the  lung  himself,  so  that  Francis  not  only  weakened 
his  army  very  unseasoasbly  by  this  great  detachment,  but  incurred  die 
repioacn  of  engaging  too  rashly  in  chnnerical  and  extravagant  projects. 

Dj  this  time  the  j;arrison  of  ravia  was  reduced  to  extremity ;  their  am* 
mumtion  and  provisions  beffan  to  iiai] ;  the  Germans,  of  whom  it  was  chiefly 
composed,  having  received  no  par  for  seven  montfas,(  threatened  to  deliver 
the  town  into  iSb  enemy's  hanoiB,  and  could  har<^^  be  restrained  from 
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mutiBgr  hy  aD  Lejra^s  addvesB  aod  autliftmy.  The  Imperial  g^dnerals, 
who  weie  no  stniigen  to  his  situation,  saw  the  necessity  of  marchinp 
wiflxMit  loss  of  time  to  his  relief  [l536j.  This  thej  had  now  in  their 
power :  twelve  thousand  Gennans^  whom  the,  zeal  and  activity  of  Bouibon 
taught  to  move  with  amnual  rapidity,  had  entered  Lombaray  under  his 
commandt  and  rendered  the  Impenal  army  nearir  equal  to  that  of  the 
French,  iijieatly  diminished  by  the  absence  of  the  body  under  Albany,  as 
well  as  bjr  the  fatig[ues  of  the  siege,  and  the  rigour  of  the  season.  But  the 
more  their  troops  increased  in  number,  the  more  sensibly  did  the  Impe- 
rialists feel  the  distress  arising  from  want  of  monejr.  Far  from  having 
fynd/i  for  paying  a  powerful  army,  they  had  scarcely  what  was  sufficient 
K>r  defraying  tne  charges  of  conducting  their  artillery,  and  of  canying 
their  ammumtion  and  provisions.  The  abilities  of  the  generals,  however, 
supplied  eveiy  defect.    Bj  their  own  example,  as  welTas  by  magnificent 

Sromises  m  name  of  the  emperor,  they  prevailed  on  the  troops  of  all  the 
ifferent  nations  which  composed  their  army,  to  take  the  field  without  pay  r 
they  en^ged  to  lead  them  directly  towards  the  enemy ;  and  flattered 
them  with  the  certain  prospect  of  victory,  which  would  at  once  enrich 
them  with  such  royal  spoils  as  would  be  aQ  atopic  reward  for  all  their 
services.  The  soldieis,  sensible  that,  bv  quHtii^  the  army,  they  would 
ibifeit  the  great  arrears  due  to  them,  and  eager  to  ^et  possessbn  of  the 
promised  treasures,  demanded  a  battle  with  all  the  impatience  of  adven- 
turers, who  fi^htonly  for  plunder.* 

The  Impenal  generals,  without  sufiering  the  ardour  of  their  troops  to 
cool,  advanced  immediately  toward  the  French  camp  [Feb.  9].  On  the 
first  intelligence  of  their  approach,  Francis  called  a  coifncil  of  war,  to 
deliberate  what  course  he  o^ght  to  take.  All  his  officers  of  greatest  ex 
perience  were  unanimous  in  advising  him  to -retire,  and  to  dccnne  a  battle 
with  an.  enemy  who  courted  it  from  despair.  The  Imperialists,  they 
observed,  would  either  be  obliged  in  a  few  weeks  to  disband  an  army, 
which  they  were  unable  to  pav,  and  which  they  kept  together  only  by 
the  hope  of  plunder ;  or  the  soldiers,  enraged  at  the  non-performance  of 
the  promises  to  which  they  bad  trusted,  would  rise  m  some  furious  mutiny 
which  would  allow  their  generals  to  think  of  nothing  but  their  own  safet^; 
that,  meanwhile,  he  might  encamp  in  some  strong  post,  and  waiting  in 
sa6«ty  the  arrival  of  fiesb  tnx^  from  France  and  Switzerland,  might, 
before  the  end .  of  Spring,  take  possession  of  all  the  Milanese,  witfiout 
danger  or  bloodshed,  ^ut  in  opposition  to  them,  Bonnivet,  whose  destiny 
it  was  to  give  counsels  fatal  to  France  during  the  whole  campaien,  repre- 
sented the  ^n^minjT  that  it  would  reflect  on  their  soverieign,  if  ne  should 
abandon  a  siege  which  he  had  prosecuted  so  long,  or  turn  nis  back  before 
an  enemy  to  whom  he  was  still  superior  in  number;  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  fighting  the  Imperialists  rathei  than  relinquish  an  undertaking, 
on  the  success  of  which  the  king's  future  fame  depended.  Unfortunately, 
Frajicis's  notions  of  honour  were  delicate  to  an  excess  that  bordered  on 
what  was  romantic.  Having  of^en  said  that  he  would  take  Pavia,  or 
perbb  in  the  attempt,  he  thought  himself  bound  not  to  depart  fipom  that 
resolution ;  and  rather  than  expose  himself  to  the  slightest  imputation,  he 
chooe  to  forefl;o  all  the  advantages  which  were  the  certain  consequences  of 
a  retreat,  ana  determined  to  wait  for  the  Imperialists  before  the  walls  of 

Pavia.t 

The  Imperial  generals  found  the  French  so  strongly  entrenched,  that 
notwithstanding  me  powerful  motives  which  uiged  them'  on,  they  hesi- 
tated long  before  they  ventured  to  attack  them ;  but  at  last  the  necessities 
of  the  be8i^;ed,  and  the  murmurs  of  their  own  soldiers,  obliged  them  to 
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put  eveiy  tbiag  to  btfaid.  Never  did  amies  eogagawfthfreatMraidonv 
or  with  a  hiffber  opinioD  of  the  importance  of  the  battle  wfich  they  weie 
going  to  fight  FFeD.  24] ;  oeyer  were  troopt  mora  stronrly  aaimatftd  with 
emu&tioD,  national  antipathy,  mutual  reaientroeiitt  tod  all  the  pauioiit  wUdi 
impife  obstinate  braveiy.  On  the  one  band,  a  gaUant  youor  monaidi, 
seconded  by  a  generous  nobOity,  and  followed  by  solnects  to  whoee  natunl 
impetuosilyt  inoignatloo  at  the  opposition  which  they  had  enoountendi 
added  new  force,  contended  for  victoiy  and  honour.  On  the  otiier  side, 
troops  more  completely  disciplined,  and  conducted  by  generals  of  gveater 
abilities,  fought  m>m  necessity,  with  coora^  heightenea  by  despair.  The 
Imperialists,  however,  were  unable  to  resist  the  first  efforts  of  the  French 
yalour,  and  their  firmest  battalions  began  to  g^tve  way.  But  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  quickly  changed.  The  Swiss  m  the  service  of  France,  m- 
mindful  of  the  reputation  of  their  countiy  for  fidelity  and  martial  gloiy, 
abandoned  their  post  in  a  cowardly  manner.  Leyya,  with  his  gairison, 
sallied  out  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  Fnench,  dttiiijg  the  heat  of  die 
action,  with  such  hry  as  threw  them  uto  confusion ;  and  Pescaia  fiJKng 
on  their  cavaliy  with  the  Imperial  horse,  among,  whom  he  had  midently 
intermingled  a  considerable  number  of  ^anish  toot,  aimed  with  the  heavy 
muskets  then  in  use,  broke  this  formidable  body  by  an  unusual  method  of 
attack,  against  which  they  were  wholly  unprmrided.  The  rout  became 
universal ;  and  resistance  ceased  in  almost  every  part,  but  where  the  king 
was  in  person,  who  fought  now,  not  for  fame  .or  victonr,  but  for  safetj. 
Though  wounded  in  seveial  places,  and  thrown  from  his  norse,  which  was 
killed  under  him,  Francis  defended  himself  on  foot  with  an  hensc  courage. 
Many  of  his  bravest  officers  gathering  itiund  him,  and  endeavouring  to 
save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  their  own,  fell  at  his  feet.  Amoqg  these  was 
Bonnivet,  the  author  of  this  great  calamity,  who  alone  died  unlaoiented. 
The  king,  exhausted  with  ratigue,  and  scarcely  capable  of  ^further  re- 
sistance, was  leA  almost  alone,  exposed  to  the  fuiy  of  some  Spanish  soldiers, 
strangers  to  bis  ra^  and  enraged  at  his  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came 
up  romperant,  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  entered  together  with 
Bourbon  mto  the  emperoi^s  service,  and  placing  himself  by  the  »de  of  the 
monarch  against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protecting  him  from 
the  violence  of  the  soldiers ;  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to  suirender 
to  Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  distant  Imminent  as  the  danger  was  which 
now  s^rrounded  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indignation  the  thot^ts  of  an 
action  which  would  have  a^rded  such  matter  of  triumph  to*his  trahoious 
subject ;  and  calling  for  Lannoy,  who  happened  likewise  to  be  near  at 
hand,  gave  up  his  swoid  to  him,  which  he,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  king's  hand, 
received  with  profound  respect ;  and  taking  his  own  sword  frona  his  side, 
presented  it  to  him,  saying.  That  it  did  not  become  so  great  a  monarch  to 
remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor^  sabiects.* 

Ten  thousand  men  tell  on  this  day,  one  of  the  most  fatal  France  had 
overseen.  Among  these  were  many  noblemen  of  the  higiiest  distinction, 
who  chose  rather  to  perish  than  to  turn  their  backs  with  dishonour.  Not 
a  few.  were  taken  prisonen,  of  whom  the  most  illustrious  was  Henry 
d'Albret,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Navarre.  A  small  body  of  tiie  rear- 
guard made  its  escape,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Alencon :  the 
feeble  garrison  of  Mil^n,  on  the  first  news  of  the  defeat,  retired  wiflmut 
being  pursued,  by  another  road ;  and  in  two  weeks  after  the  battle,  not  a 
Frenchman  remained  in  Italy*  .        ' 

Lannoy,  though  he  treated  Francis  with  all  the  outward  maiks  of  hooour 
due  to  his  rank  and  character,  guarded  him  widi  the  utmost  attention.  He 
was  solicitous,  not  only  to  prevent  any  pomihUity  of  his  escapipgy  but  afitid 
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tibat  his  own  troops  migU  seize  his  pefson,  and  detain  it  as  die  best  Mcori^ 
for  the  payment  of  their  anears.  In  order  to  provide  against  both  these 
dangen^  be  conducted  Francis  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  the  stroiig  castle 
'  of  Piszichitone  near  Cremona,  committing  him  to  the  custody  of  Don  Fer- 
dinand Alarcon,  general  of  the  Spanish  imantiy,  an  officer  of  great  braveiy 
and  of  strict  honour,  but  remarkable  for  that  severe  and  scrupau>us  vigilance 
which  such  a  trust  required. 

Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the  emperor's  dispositions  hj  his 
own,  was  extremely  desirous  thai  Charies  should  be  informed  of  his  situa- 
tion, (oodW  hopir^  that,  from  his  generosity  or  syn^pathy,  he  should  obtain 
speedjr  relief.  The  Imperial  eenerals  wero  no  less  impatient  to  give  their 
soverei^  an  early  account  of  the  decisive  victor^r  which  they  had  gamed, 
and  to  receive  his  instructions  with  regard  to  their  future  conduct.  As  the 
most  certain  and  expeditious  mediod  of  conveymg  mtelligence  to  Spain,  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  was  by  land,  Francis  gave  the  commendador  Feo- 
nalosa,  who  was  charged  with  Lannoy's  despatches,  a  passport  to  travel 
through  Fre^nce. 

Charles  vaceived  the  account  of  this  signal  and  unexpected  success  that 
had  crowned  his  arms,  with  a  moderation,  which,  if  it  had  been  roaJ,  would 
have  done  him  more  honour- than  the  greatest  victoiy.  Without  utteriqg 
one  word  expressive  of  exultation,  or  <?  intemperate  joy,  he  retired  imme- 
diately into  bis  chapel  [Mar.  10],  and  having  spent  an  hour  in  oflerine  up  his 
tbanksgivings  to  Heaven,  returned  to  the  presence-chamber,  whichl)y  that 
time  was  fined  with  grandees  and  foreign  ambassadors,  assembled  in  order 
to  congratulate  him.  He  accepted  of  their  compliments  with  a  modest 
deportment ;  he  lamented  the  misfortune  of  the  captive  king,  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  sad  reverse  of  fortune,  to  which  the  most  poweriul  monarchs 
are  subnict ;  be  fbdbade  any  public  rejoicin^^,  as  indecent  in  ttwaar  carried 
on  among  Christians,  reservin|g^  them  until  he  should  obtam  a  victovy 
eaually  illnstrious  over  the  Innaels ;  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  tlie 
aavantage  which  he  had  gained,  only  as  it  woidd  prove  the  occasion  of 
lestoriiK^  peace  to  Christendom.* 

Charts,  however,  had  already  begun  to  form  schemes  in  his  own  mind, 
which  little  suited  such  external  appearances.  Ambition,  not  generosity, 
was  the  ruling  passion  in  his  mind ;  and  tbe  victoiy  at  Favia  opened  such 
new  and  unbounded  prospects  of  gratifying  it,  as  allured  him  with  irre- 
sistible force :  but  it  being  no  easy  matter  to  execute  the  vast  designs  which 
he  meditated,  he  thought  it  necessaiy,  while  proper  measures  were  takiw 
for  that  purpose,  to  aroct  the  greatest  moderation,  hoping  under  that  veu 
to  conceal  his  real  intentions  from  the  other  princes  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  France  was  filled  with  consternation.  The  ki^g  himself 
had  early  transmitted  an  account  of  the  rout  of  Pavia  inr  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  delivered  by  Pennalosa,  which  contained  only  these  words, 
^  Madam,  ail  is  lost,  except  our  honour."  The  officers  who  made  their 
escape,  when  they  arrived  from  Italy,  brought  such  a  melancholy  detail  of 
particulars  as  made  all  ranks  of  men  sensibly  feel  the  ereatness  and  extent 
of  the  calamity.  Fiance,  without  its  sovereign,  wimout  moner  in  her 
treasury,  without  an  army,  without  generals  to  command  it,  ana  encom- 
passed on  all  sides  by  a  victorious  and  active  enemy,  seemed  to  be  on  the 
very  briidc  of  destruction.  But  on  that  occasion  the  great  abilities  of 
Louise  the  r^^nt  saved  the  kingdom,  which  the  violence  of  her  passions 
had  more  than  once  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  Instead  ot  giving 
herself  up  to  such  lamentations  as  were  natural  to  a  woman  so  remancable 
for  her  maternal  teDderness,.8he  discovered  all  the  foresight,  and  exerted 
^  the  activitjr  of  a  consummate  politician.  She  assembled  the  nobles  at 
Lyons,  and  animated  tiiem  by  her  example  no  less  than  by  her  words,  with 
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such  seal  in  defience  of  tbeir  countiy,  as  its  present  sttuatigD  required.  She 
collected  the  remains  of  the  aimy  which  had  served  in  ItalYt  zatisomed 
the  prisonenf  paid  the  arrears,  ana  put  them  in  a  condition  to  taike  tiir  6eld. 
She  levied  new  troops,  provided  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers,  and 
raised  sums  sufficient  for  defrajins  these  extraordinary  exx>en8C«.  Her 
chief  care,  however,  was  to  appease  me  resentment,  or  to  gain  the  friendship 
of  the  king  of  England:  ana  from  that  quarter,  the  first  ray  of  comiort 
broke  in  upon  the  FrencL  . 

Thotifi^h lieniy,  iaenteni^g  into  alliances  with  Charies  or  Francis,  seldon 
followed  any  regular  or  concerted  plan  of  policy,  but  was  influenced  chiefly 
by  the  caprice  of  temporary  passions,  such  occurrences  often  happened  as 
recalled  his  attention  towards  that  equal  balance  of  power  which  it  was 
riecessary  to  keep  between  the  two  contending  potentates  the  preaervatioo 
of  which  he  always  boasted  to  be  his  peculiar  office.  He  had  expected 
that  his  union  with  the  emperor  might  afibrd  him  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  some  part  of  those  territories  in  France  which  had  oelonged  to 
his  ancestors,  and  for  the  sake  of  such  an  acquisition  he  did  not  scuvple  to 
give  his  assistance  towards  raising  Charles  to  a  considerable  pre-emmence 
above  Francis.  He  had  never  dreamt,  however,  of  any  event  so  decisive 
and  so  fatal  as  the  victory  at  Pa  via,  which  seemed  not  only  to  have  broken, 
but  to  have  annihilated  the  power  of  one  of  the  rivals ;  so  that  the  prospect 
of  the  sudden  and  entire  revolution  which  this  would  occasion  in  the  poli- 
tical system,  filled  him  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  saw 
all  Europe  in  dainger  of  being  overrun  by  an  ambitious  prince,  to  whose 
power  there  now  remained  no  counterpoise ;  and  though  he  himself  might 
at  first  be  admitted,  in  quality  of  an  ally,  to  some  share  in  the  spoils  of  the 
captive  monarch,  it  was  easy  to  discern,  that  with  regard  fo  the  manner  of 
making  the  partition,  as  well  as  his  security  for  keeping  possession  of  what 
should  be  allotted  him,  he  must  absolutely  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  con- 
federate, to  whose  forces  his  own  bore  no  proportion.  He  was  sensible, 
that  if  Charles  were  permitted  to  add  any  consiaerable  part  of  France  to  the 
vast  dominions  of  which  he  was  already  master,  hb  neighbourhood  would 
be  much  more  formidable  to  England  than  that  of  the  ancient  French  kings ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  balance  on  the  continent,  to  which 
England  owed  both  its  safetjr  and  importance,  would  be  entirely  lost. 
Concern  for  the  situation  of  the  unhappy  monarch  co-operated  with  these 
political  considerations ;  his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  tettle  of  Pavia  had 
excited  a  high  degree  of  admiration,  which  never  falls  of  augmenting  vym* 
pathy ;  and  nennr,  naturally  susceptible  of  generous  sentiments,  was  fond 
of  appearing  as  tne  deliverer  of  a  vanquished  enemy  firom  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity. The  passions  of  the  English  minbter  seconaed  the  mclinatioos  of 
the  monarch.  Wolsey,  who  had  not  foigotten  the  disappointment  of  bis 
hopes  in  two  successive  conclaves,  which  lie  imputed  chiefly  to  the  empe* 
ror,  tiiought  thb  a  proper  opportunity  of  taking  revenge ;  and  Louise^ 
courting  uie  friendship  of  Eqgiand  with  such  flattering  submissions  as  were 
no  less  agreeable  to  the  king  than  to  the  cardinal,  Henry  gave  her  secret 
,  assurances  that  he  would  not  lend  his  aid  towards  oppressing  France,  Vi 
its  present  helpless  state,  and  obliged  her  to  promise  that  she  would  not  con- 
sent to  dismember  the  kin^om,even  in  order  to  procure  her  son's  liberty.* 

But  as  Henry's  connections  with  the  emperor  made  it  neccssaiy  to  act 
hfi  such  a  manner  as  to  save  appearances,  he  ordered  publi :  rejoicings  to 
be  made  in  hb  dominions  for  the  success  of  the  Imperial  arms ;  and,  as  it 
he  had  been  eager  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  ruiniqg  the  French 
monarchy,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Madna,  to  coo^^tulate  with  Charles 
upon  his  victory  ;  to  put  him  in  mind,  that  he,  as  his  ally,  engaged  in  one 
common  cause,  was  entided  to  partake  in  the  fruits  of  it  ;,and  to  requ w 
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that,  in  compliance  with  the  tenns  of  their  confederacy,  he  would  invade 
Chiienne  ,wita  a  powerful  armyi  in  order  to  giro  him  possession  of  that 

Siovince.  At  the  same  time,  he  offered  to  send  the  princess  Mary  into 
pain  or  (he  Low-Countries,  that  she  might  be  educated  under  the  empe* 
lor's  direction,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  marriaee  agreed  on  between 
them :  and  in  return  for  that  mark  of  his  confidence,  ne  insisted  that  Francis 
sfaoula  be  delivered  to  him,  in  consequence  of  that  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Bruges,  whereby  each  of  the  contracting  parties  was  bound  to  surrender 
all  usurpers  to  nim  whose  rights  they  had  invaded.  It  vas  impossible 
that  Heoiy  could  expect  that  the  emperor  would  listen  to  these  extravagant 
demands,  which  it  was  neither  his  interest,  nor  in  his  power  to  grant. 
I'hey  appear  evidently  to.  have  been  made  with  no  other  mtention  tmun  to 
iiimish  lum  with  a  decent  pretext  for  entering  into  such  engagements  with 
France  as  the  juncture  reouired.*^ 

It  was  among  the  Italian  states,  however,  that  the  victory  of  Pavia 
occasioned  the  greatest  alarm  and  terror.  That  balance  ot  power  on 
which  they  relied  for  their  security,  and  which  it  had  been  the  constant 
object  of  all  their  negotiations  and  refinements  to  maintain,  was  destroyed 
in  a  moment.  Tfiey  were  exposed  by  their  situation  to  feel  the  first  effects 
of  the  uncontrolled  authority  which  Charles  had  acquired.  They  observed 
many  symptoms  of  a  boundless  ambition  in  that  young  prince,  and  were 
sensible  that,  as  emperor  or  king  of  Naples,  he  might  not  only  form  dan- 
gerous pretensions  upon  each  of  their  territories,  but  might  invade  them 
with  g]»at  advantage.  They  deliberated,  therefore,  with  great  solicitude 
concemiitt'  the  means  of  raising  such  a  force  as  might  obstruct  his  pro- 
gress.! But  their  consultations,  conducted  with  little  union,  and  executed 
with  less  vigour,  had  no  effect  Clement,  instead  of  pursuing  the  measures 
which  he  had  concerted  with  the  Venetianar  for  securing  the  liberty  of 
Italy,  was  so  intimidated  by  Laimoy's  threats,  or  x>vercome  by  his  pro 
mises,  that  he  entered  into  a  separate  treaty  [April  1],  binding  nimseff  to 
advance  a  considerable  sum  to  the  emperon  in  return  for  certain'  emolu* 
ments  which  he  was  to  receive  from  him.  The  money  was  instantly  paid: 
but  Charles  afterwards  refused  torati^  the  treaty ;  and  the  pope  remained 
exposed  at  once  to  infamy  and  to  ridicule ;  to  the  former,  because  he  had 
deserted  the  public  cause  for  his  private  interest ;  to  the  latter,  because  he 
had  been  a  loser  brr  that  unworthy  action.| 

How  dishonourable  soever  the  artifice  might  be  which  was  employed 
in  order  to  defraud  the  pope  of  this  sum,  it  came  very  seasonably  into  the 
viceroy's  hands,  and  put  it  in-  iiis  power  to  extricate  himself  out  of  an 
imnunent  danger.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  the  German 
troops,  wfaichhad  defended  Pavia  with  such  meritorious  courage  and  per- 
severance, crowing  insolent  upon  the  fame  ^t^  they  bad  acouired,  and 
impatient  of  relying  any  longer  on  finitless  promises,  with  which  they  had 
been  so  often  amused,  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  with  a 
resolution  to  keep  possession  of  it  as  a  security  for  the  payment  -of  their 
arrears  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  discovered  a  much  stronger  inclination 
to  assist,  than  to  puni^  the  mutineers.  By  dividing  among  them  the 
money  exacted  from  the  pope,  Lannoy  quieted  the  tumultuous  Germans : 
but  thou^  this  satisfied  their  present  aemands,  he  had  so  little  prospect  of 
being  able  to  pay  them  or  his  other  forces  regularly  for  the  future,  and  was 
under  such  contmual  apprehensions  of  their  seizing  the  person  of  the  cap- 
tive king,  that,  not  long  after,  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  all  the  Germans 
and  Italians  in  the  Imperial  service.§  Thus,  from  a  chtsumstanoe  that  now 
appears  veiy  singular,  but  arising  naturally  from  the  constitution  of  most 
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European  govenunents  ia  the  nxteendi  oentuijy  "v^kile  Charles  was  sm» 
pected  bj  all  his  neighbours  of  aiming  at  univenal  monaichj,  and  while 
be  was  really  forming  yast  projects  of  this  kiod»  his  reyenues  were  so 
limitedf  that  ne  could  not  keep  oo  foot  his  yictorious  aimy,  though  it  did 
not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand  men. 

Durio^  these  tran$actions»  Charles,  whose  pieteDtioiis  to  modemtioD  and 
disinterestedness  were  soon  foigotten,  deliheratedy  with  the  utmost  soli- 
citude, how  he  might  deriye  the  greatest  adyantages  from  the  miifortune 
of  his  advemiy.  Some  of  his  counsellorB  advised  him  to  treat  Francis 
with  the  magnanimity  that  became  a  yictorious  prince^  and,  instead  of 
tsdung  adyantage  of  his  situation,  to  impose  rigorous  conditions,  to  dJonisB 
him  on  ^uch  equal  terms^  as  would  bindnim  for  ever  to  his  interest  by  the 
ties  of  gratituoe  and  a&ction,  mora  forcible  as  well  as  more  pennaBent 
than  any  which  could  be  formed  by  extorted  oaths  and  inyoluotary  stipu- 
lations. Such  an  exertion  of  generosity  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  io 
the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  and  it  was  far  too  refined  for  that  prince  to 
whom  it  was  proposed.  The  more  obyjous,  but  less  splendid  scneme,  of 
endeayourii^  to  make  the  utmost  of  Francis's  calamity,  had  a  greater  number 
in  the  council  to  recommend  it,  and  suited  better  with  the  emperof's 
genius.  But  though  Charles  adopted  this  plan,  he  seems  not  to  hawe 
executed  it  in  the  most  proper  manner.  Instead  of  raakine  one  great 
effort  to  penetrate  into  France  with  all  the  forces  of  Spain  and  the  Low- 
Countries  ;  instead  of  crushing  the  Italian  states  before  they  recovered 
firom  die  consternation  which  9ie  success  of  his  anns  had  occasioned,  be 
had  recourse  to  the  artifices  of  intrigue  and  ne^tiation.  This  poceeded 
partly  from  necessity,  partly  firom  the  natural  disposition  of  his  mind.  The 
situation  of  his  finances  at  that  time  rendered  it  extremely  difficolt  to 
cany  on  any  extraordinaiy  annament ;  and  he  himself  having  never  ap- 
peared at  tbe  head  of  his  annies,  the  command  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
committed  to  his  generals,  was  averse  to  bold  and  martial  counsels,  and 
trusted  more  to  die  arts  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He  laid,  besides, 
too  muth  stress  upon  the  victoiy  of  Pavia,  as  if  by  that  event  the  stiiiugth 
c^  France  had  been  annihilatea,  its  resources  exhausted,  and  the  kingdom 
itself,  no  less  than  the  peiscxi  of  its  monarch,  had  been  subjected  to  hit 
power. 

FuU  of  this  opinion,  he  determined  to  set  the  highest  price  upon  Francis's 
fieedom*  and  having  ordered  the  count  de  Roeux  to  visit  the  captive  king 
in  his  name,  he  instructed  him  to  propose  the  followiw  articles  as  the 
conditions  on  which  he  would  grant  him  his  liberty :  that  he  should  restore 
Buigundy  to  the  emperor,  from  whose  ancestors  it  had  been  unjustly 
wrested;  that  he  should  surrender  Provence  and  Dauphine,  that  tbey 
might  be  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom  for  the  constable  Bouibon ; 
that  he  should  make  full  satisfaction  to  Uie  king  of  England  for  all  his 
claims,  and  finally  renounce  the  pretensions  of  France  to  Naples,  Milan, 
or  any  other  territoiy  in  Italy.  When  Francis,  who  had  hitherto  flatter^ 
himself^  that  he  should  be  treated  by  tbe  emperor  with  the  generosity 
becoming  one  great  prince  towards  another,  heard  these  r%orous  coodi- 
tioos.  he  was  so  transported  with  indignation,  that,  drawing  hb  dagger 
hastily,  he  cried  out,  <"  'Twere  better  that  a  kiiv  should  die  thus  * 
Alarcon,  alarmed  at  his  yehemence,  laid  hold  on  his  band :  but  thot:^  he 
soon  recovered  greater  composure,  he  still  declared,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  he  would  rather  remam  a  prisoner  during  life,  dian  purdia&e 
lihorty  by  such  ignominious  concessions.* 

This  mortifying  disooveiy  of  the  emperor's  intentions  greathr  ai^^meuted- 
Francis's  chagrin  and  impatience  under  his  confinement,  ana  must  have 
driven  hio)  to  absolute  despair,  if  he  had  not  laid  hold  of  the  only  thin( 
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which  ooiild  ttfll  administer  any  comfort  to  him.  HeptjBO^&ed  himself, 
jbat  the  conditioDS  which  Roeux  had  proiHxwd  did  not  flow  onKinaUy  from 
Charles  hiouell^  hut  were  dictated  bf  tne  rigorous  policy  of  his  ^anish 
council ;  and  that  therefore  he  mi^t  hope,  in  one  jpenooal  interview  wilh 
hfm,  to  do  more  towards  hastening  his  own  debreranoey  than  oould  be 
effected  hy  lonr  negotiations  passln|^  throu^  the  subordinate  hands  of  his 
imoisterB.  Relylnroii  this  suppositioo,  which  jnooeeded  from  too  favoura- 
ble an  opinion  6i  the  emperors  character,  he  oflered  to  visit  IrimiB  Spain, 
and  was  willing  lo  be  carried  ihither  as  a  spectacle  to  that  haughty  nation. , 
Lannoy  employed  all  his  address  to  confirm  him  in  these  aeotiments ;  and 
conceited  with  him  in  secret  the  manner  ei  executiiig  this  rescmitioD, 
Fr»ois  was  so  eager  on  a  scheme  which  seemed  to  open  some  praapeet  of 
UhtttTf  that  be  furnished  the  galleyy  necessary  for  conveying  bitai  to  spaitti 
Chaiws  beh^  at  that  time  unable  to  fit  out  a  squadron  far  that  putpoae. 
The  viceroy,  without  communicating  his  intentions  either  to  Bourbon  dt 
f  escara,  odnducled  bis  prisoner  towards  Genoa,  under  prfetetxse  of  tians- 
pot^Bg  him  by  sea  to  Naples ;  thoug'h  soon  aAer  they  set  sail,  he  ordered 
Cbe  pilots  to  steer  directly  for  SpsAn ;  but  the  wind  happening  to  cany  them 
near  the  French  coast,  toe  unfortunate  monarch  had  a  full  prospect  of  his 
own  domifdona,  towards  which  he  cast  many  a  sorrowful  and  desiring 
look.  They  landied,  however,  in  a  few  days  at  Barcelona,  and  soon  after 
Francis  was  lodged  LAug.  24],  by  the  emperor*s  command,  in  the  Alcaiar 
of  Madrid,  nnder  the  care  of^the  vigilant  Alarcon,  who  guarded  him  with 
as  much  cifcumspectioB  as  ever,* 

A  few  days  after  Francis's  arrival  at  Madrid,  and  when  he  began  to  ba 
aensible  of  his  having  relied  without  foundation  on  the  emperor's  gpenerosity. 
iienry  VIII.  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  regent  of  France,  whidi  afibided 
bim  some  hope  of  libertT^  from  another  quarter.  Hemr's  extravagant  de- 
mands had  been  received  at  Madrid  with  that  neglect  wnicb  they  deserved^ 
and  which  he  probably  expected.  Charles,  intoxicated  with  prosperity^ 
tto  longer  courted  him  in  that  respectful  and  submissive  mamer  which 
pleased  his  haughty  temper.  Wolsey,  no  less  haughty  than  his  master,  was 
highly  uritated  at  the  emperor's  discontinuing  his  wonted  caresses  and  pro* 
fiBBsiooB  of  firiendship  to  himself.  These  slieht  ofiences,  added  to  the 
weighty  conskkrations  formerly  mentioned,  incfuced  Henry  to  enter  into  a 
defiNisive  alliance  with  Louise,  m  which  alt  die  differences  oetween  him  and 
her  son  were  adjusted ;  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  that  he  would  employ 
hh  best  offices  in  order  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  his  new  ally  frcan  a 

atate  <rf  captivity.t  _„ 

While  the  open  defectkm  of  such  a  powerful  confederate  sifected  Chaiies 
with  d^p  concern,  a  secret  conspiracy  was  carrying  on  in  Italy,  which 
Areatened  him  with  consequences  still  more  fatal.  The  restless  and  in* 
triguiog  genius  of  Moroue,  cbanc^lor  ef  Milan,  gave  rise  to  this.  His 
revenge  md  been  amply  grati^ed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Frendh  out  of 
Italy^  and  his  vanity  no  less  soothed  by  the  re-establishment  of  Sfbraa,  to 
wfaoee  interest  he  had  attached  himself  in  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  The  delays^ 
l»wever,  and  evasions  of  the  Imperial  court,  in  granting  Sforxa  the  investi* 
tore  of  his  new  aoquired  territones,  had  long  alaimed  MonNie ;  these  were 
repeated  so  often,  and  with  such  apparent  airoce,  as  became  a  full  proctf*  Id 
bis  suspicious  mind  that  the  emperor  Intended  to  strip  hii(  master  of  that 
rich  country  which  he  had  conquered  in  his  name.  Though  Charles,  in 
ortler  to  quiet  the  pope  and  Venetians,  no  less  jealcnis  of  bis  desim  thai 
Morone,  gave^  Sforza,  at  last,  the  investiture  which  had  been  so  long  de* 
sired ;  die  charter  was  clogged  with  so  many  reservations,  and  subjected 
bim  to  snob  grievous  buniens,  as  rendered  the  duke  of  Mflan  a  dependent 
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OD  the  empevw*  rather  than  a  vassal  of  the  empire^  and  affoided  him  haidlf 
any  other  security  for  his  possessions  than  the  rood  pleasure  of  an  ambitifiai 
iu{>erlor.  Such  an  accession  of  power  as  would  have  accrued  (nm  the  ad* 
dition  of  the  Milanese  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  considered  by  Morone 
«s  fatal  to  the  liherties  of  Italy,  no  less  than  to  his  own  importance.  Full  of 
this  idea  he  began  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  possibility  of  rescuing  Italy 
from  the  yoke  of  foreigners ;  the  darling  scheme,  as  has  been  already  od> 
served,' of  the  Italian  politicians  in  that  age,  and  which  it  was  the  great 
ol^ject  of  their  ambition  to  accomplish.  If  to  the  glory  of  havine  been  tbo 
chief  instrument  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Milan,  be  could  add  that  of 
delivering  Naples  from  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  he  thou^t  tint 
Dodiing  would  be  wanting  to  complete  his  fame.  His  fertile  gemus  aooQ 
suggested  to  him  a  project  for  that  purpose ;  a  difficult,  indeed,  and  daijqg 
one,  but  for  that  veiy  reason  more  agreeable  to  his  bold  and  enterprising 
temper. 

Bourbon  and  Pescara  were  equally  enraged  at  Lannoy's  cairjring  the 
French  king  into  Spain  without  their  knowledge*  The  former,  beirig  afiaid 
that  the  two  mooarchs  might,  in  his  absence,  conclude  some  treaty,  in  which 
his  interests  would  be  entirely  sacrificed,  hastened  to  Madrid,  m  <xder  to 
guard  against  that  danger.  The  latter,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  army 
now  devolved,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Italy ;  but  in  eveiy  company,  fate 
l^ve  vent  to  his  indignation  aeainst  the  viceroy,  in  expressions  full  of  ran- 
cour and  contempt ;  &  accusedf  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  of  cowardice 
in  the  time  of  dsmger,  and  of  insolence  after  victoiy,  towards  the  obtaining 
of  which  he  had  contributed  nothing  either  by  his  valour  or  his  conduct; 
nor  did  he  abstain  from  bitter  complaints  against  the  emperor,  himself^  who 
had  not  discovered,  as  he  imagined,  a  sufncient  sense  ot  his  merit,  nor  be* 
stowed  any  adequate  reward  on  his  services.  It  waa  on  this  disgust  of 
Pescara,  that  Morone  founded  his  whole  system.  He  knew  the  boundkas 
ambition  of  his  nature,  the  great  extent  of  bis  abilities  in  peace  as  well  as 
war,  and  the  intrepidity  of  nis  mind,  capable  alike  of  undertaking  and  of 
executing  the  most  desperate  designs.  The  cantonment  of  the  Spaoisb 
troops  on  the  frontier  ot  the  Milanese  gave  occasion  to  many  interviews 
between  him  and  Morone,  in  which  the  latter  took  care  frequently  to  turn 
the  conversation  to  the  transactions  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Pavia,  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  the  marquis  always  entered  willingly  and  with  passion; 
and  Morone,  observing  his  resentment  to  be  uniformly  violent,  aitfully 

6>inted  out  and  aggravated  every  circumstance  that  could  increase  its  fuiy. 
e  painted,  in  the  strongest  colours,  the  emperor^s  want  of  discenunent,  as 
well  as  of  gratitude,  in  preferring  Lannoy  to  him,  and  in  allowing  that  pre- 
sumptuous Fleming  to  dispose  of  the  captive  kin^,  without  consultii^  the 
man  to  whose  bravery  ana  wisdom  Charles  was  indebted  for  the  gloiy  of 
having  a  formidable  rival  in  his  power.  Having  warned  him  by  such  dis- 
courses, he  then  began  to  insinuate,  that  now  was  the  time  to  be  avenged 
fi>r  these  insults,  and  to  acquire  immortal' renown  as  the  deliverer  ofnis 
cou&tiy  from  the  oppression  of  strangers ;  that  the  states  of  Italy,  weaiy  of 
the  ignominious  and  intolerable  dominion  of  barbarians,  were  at  last  ready 
to  combine'  in  order  to  vindicate  their  own  independence ;  UtAi  their  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  as  the  only  leader  whose  genius  and  good  fortune  could 
ensure  the  happy  success  of  that  noble  enterprise ;  that  the  attempt  was  no 
less  practicable  than  glorious,  it  being  in  his  power  to  disperse  the  Spao^i 
infantry,  the  only  body  of  the  emperor's  troops  that  remained  in  Italy, 
through  the  villages  of  the  Milanese,  that,  in  one  night,  they  might  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  people,  who,  having  su£fered  much  by  their  exactions  and 
insolence,  would  gladly  undertake  this  service ;  thai  he  might  ihen,  without 
opposition,  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  the  station  destined  for 
him,  and  a  reward  not  unworthy  the  restorer. of  liberty  to'  Italy;  that  tb^ 
pope»  of  whom  that  kingdom  haid*  and  whose  predecessors  had  oisposed  of 
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il  €11  BiaBy  fenner  occaslonsyrwould  wiOini^ly  grant  him  the  r%fat  of  unrest! 
ture ;  that  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Milan,  to  whom  he  had 
communicated  the  scheme  together  with  the  French,  would  be  the  guaran- 
tees of  his  right :  that  the  Neapolitans  would  naturally  prefer  the  govern* 
ment  of  one  of  tbeir  countiymen,  whom  they  loved  and  admired,  to  that 
odious  dominion  of  strai^;e]rs,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  subjected ; 
and  that  the  empeior,  astonished  at  a  blow  so  unexpected,  would  mid  that 
he  had  neither  troops  nor  money  to  resist  such  a  powerful  confederacy.* 

Fescara,  amazed  at  the  boldness  and  extent  of  tne  scheme,  listened  atten- 
tively to  Morone,  but  with  the  countenance  of  a  man  lost  in  profound  and 
anxious  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  the  infamy  of  betraying  nis  sovereign! 
under  whom  ne  bore  such  high  command,  deterred  hun  from  the  attempt ; 
<m  the  other,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  crown  allured  him  to  venture  upon 
it.  After  continuing  a  short  space  in  suspense,  the  least  commendable 
motives,  as  is  usMai  after  such  deliberations,  prevailed,  and  ambition 
trhimpbed  over  honour.  In  order,  however,  to  tnrow  a  colour  of  decency 
on  his  conduct,  he  insisted  that  some  learned  casuists  should  give  their 
opinion,  "  Whether  it  was  lawful  for  a  subject  to  take  anus  against  his  im- 
mediate sovereign,  in  obedience  to  the  lord  paramount  of  whom  the  kingdom 
itself  was  held  r'  Such  a  resolution  of  the  case  as  he  expected  was  soon 
obtained  from  the  divines  and  civilians  both  of  Rome  and  Milan ;  the  ne^ 
tiation  went  forward ;  and  measures  seemed  to  be  taking  with  peat  spu*it 
ibr  the  speedy  execution  of  the  design. 

During  this  interval,  Pescara,  either  shocked  at  the  treachery  of  the  action 
that  he  was  going  to  commit,  or  despairing  of  its  success,  began  to  entertain 
tfaot^hts  of  abandcMiing  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under.  The 
indi^osition  of  Sforza,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  taken  iU  of  a  dis- 
temper which  was  thought  mortal,  confirmed  his  resolution,  and  determined 
him  to  make  known  the  whole  conspiracy  to  the  emperor,  deemed  it  more 
prudent  to  expect  the  dutchy  of  Milan  from  him  as  the  reward  of  this  dis- 
coveiy,  than  to  aim  at  a  kingdom  to  be  purchased  by  a  series  of  crimes. 
This  resolution,  however,  proved  the  source  of  actions  hardly  less  criminal 
and  ignominious.  The  emperor,  who  had  already  received  rail  information 
oonceming  the  conspiracy  m>m  other  hands,  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased 
with  Fescara's  fidelity,  and  commanded  him  to  continue  his  intrieues  for 
some  time  with  the  pope  and  Sforza,  both  that  he  mi^ht  discover  their  in- 
tentions more  fiilly,  ana  that  he  might  be  able  to  convict  them  of  the  crime 
with  greater  certainty.  Fescara,  conscious  of  guilt,  as  well  as  sensible  how 
auspicious  his  long  silence  must  have  appeatea  at  Madrid,  durst  not  decline 
that  dishonourable  office :  and  was  obliged  to  act  the  meanest  and  most 
disgraceful  of  all  parts,  tnat  of  seducing  with  a  purpose  to  betray.  Con- 
sidering  the  abilities  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  the  part  was 
scarcely  less  difficult  than  oase ;  but  ho  acted  it  with  such  address,  as  to 
deceive  even  the  penetrating  eye  of  Morone,  who,  relying  with  full  confi- 
dence on  his  sincerity,  visit^  him  at  Novars^  in  order  to  put  the  last  hand 
to  their  machinations.  Fescara  received  him  in  an  apartment  where  Antonio 
de  Leyva  was  placed  behind  the  tapestry,  that  he  might  oveifaear  and  bear 
witness  to  their  conversation ;  as  Morone  was  about  to  take  leave,  that 
officer  suddenly  appeared,  and  to  his  astonishment  arrested  him  prisoner  in 
the  emperor's  name.  He  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Favia ;  and  Fes- 
cara, wno  had  so  lately  been  his  accomplice,  had  now  the  assurance  to  in- 
teiTogate  him  as  his  judge.  At  the  same  time,  the  emperor  declared  Sforza 
to  have  foffeited  all  ri^t  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  hv  his  engaging  in  a 
conspiracy  aeainst  the  sovereign  of  whom  he  held ;  Fescara,  by  his  com- 
mBDOf  seized  on  eveiy  place  in  the  Milanese,  except  the  castles  of  Cremona 
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and  MHaDf  which  the  unfbrtunate  duke  atteoopdng  to  defendt  yrtast  dmtHf 
blockaded  by  the  Imperial  troops.* 

But  though  this  unsuccessful  compiracy,  instead  of  stripping  the  eaapewi 
of  what  he  alveady  possessed  in  Italy,  contributed  to  extend  his  domiiiioM 
in  that  oountiyy  it  showed  him  the  necessity  of  coming  to  same  amemeol 
with  the  French  king,  unless  he  chose  to  draw  on  himself  a  confederacy  of 
all  Europe^  which  the  progress  of  his  aims  and  his  ambition^  now  as  mn 
diseuised  as  it  was  boundJess*  filled  with  general  alann.  He  had  not 
hithertoireated  Francis  with  the  generosity  which  that  monaich  expected, 
and  hardUy  with  the  decency  due  to  his  station.  Instead  of  disiJaynug  the 
•entimeBts  becomijqg  a  great  prince,  Charles,  by  his  ma^'oi  tMting 
Francis,  seems  to  have  acted  with  the  mercenaiy  ait  of  a  corsair,  who,  by 
the  ligijMoua  usage  of  his  raisoners,  endeavours  to  draw  from  them  a  higher 
price  lor  their  ransom.  The  captive  king  was  confined  in  an  old  castle, 
under  a  keeper  whose  fonnal  austerity  of  manners  Tendered  his  yigilanoe 
still  more  disgusting.  He  was  allowed  no  exercise  but  that  of  riding  on  a 
mule,  surrouooed  with  armed  guards  on  hcnrseback.  Charles,  on  4>ieteoce 
of  its  being  necessaiy  to  attend  the  Cortes  assembled  in  Toledo,  had  fam 
to  reside  in  that  city,  and  suffered  several  weeks  to  elapse  without  visiting 
FiBocis,  though  he  solicited  an  interview  with  the  most  pressiog  and  sub- 
missive importunity.  So  many  indignities  made  a  deep  impression  on  a 
high-apirited  prince  rhe  b^;an  to  lose  all  relish  for  his  usual  amusements : 
his  natural  gayety  ot  temper  forsook  him ;  and  after  languishing  for  aome 
time,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  during  ttie  violence  of  which 
he  complained  constantly  of  the  unexpected  and  unprinceiy  qgour  with 
which  OR  had  been  treated,  often  exclaiming,  that  now  the  emperor  would 
have  the  satisfaiction  of  his  dying  a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  witnout  hxwinf 
once  deipKd  to  see  his  fiice.  The  physicians,  at  last,  despaired  of  ins 
life,  and  mformed  the  emperor  that  they  saw  no  hocNe  of  his  recuveiy,  unka 
he  were  gratified  with  regard  to  that  point  on  which  he  seemed  le  be  ao 
strongly  bent  Charles,  solicitous  to  preserve  a  life  with  which  all  hie 
prospects  of  farther  advantage  from  the  victoiy  of  Pavia  must  have  tennv> 
nated,  immediately  consulted  his  ministers  concerning  the  course  to  be 
taken.  In  vain  did  the  chancellor  Gattinajra,  the  most  able  aknoqg  them* 
represent  to  him  the  indecency  of  his  visiting  Francis,  if  he  did  nS  intend 
to  set  him  at  liberty  immediately  upon  equal  teims ;  in  vain  did  he  point  out 
the  infamy  to  which  he  would  oe  exposed,  if  avarice  or  Ambition  should 
prevail  on  him  to  give  the  captive  monarch  this  mark  of  attention  and  sym* 
pathy,  for  which  humanity  and  generosity  had  pleaded  so  long  without 
effect.  The  emperor,  less  delicate,  <»>  less  solicitous  about  reputation  than 
his  minister,  set  out  for  Madrid  to  visit  his  prisoner  [Sept.  38].  The  inter- 
view was  short ;  Francis  being  too  weak  to  bear  a  long  conversation,  Chariet 
accosted  him  in  terms  firfi  of  affection  and  respect,  and  gave  him  such  pro- 
mises of  speedy  deliverance  and  princely  treatment,  as  would  have  refleOed 
the  greatest  honour  upon  him  if  they  had  flowed  from  another  aomoe. 
Francis  grasped  at  them  with  the  eagerness  natural  in  his  situation ;  and 
cheered  with  this  ^kam  of  hope,  began  to  revive  from  that  moment  re- 
covering rapidly  his  wonted  health.! 

He  had  soon  the  mortification  to  find,  that  his  confidence  in  the  anpenvr 
was  not  better  founded  than  fonnerly.  Charles  returned  instantly  to 
Toledo ;  all  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  his  ministers ;  and  Francis 
was  kept  in  as  strict  custodv  as  ever.  A  new  indignity,  and  that  veiy  gallii^, 
was  added  to  all  those  he  had  aheady  suffered.  Bourbon  arriving  in 
Spain  about  this  time,  Charles,  who  had  so  long  refused  to  visit  the  kiog 
of  France,  received  his  rebellious  subject  with  the  moat  studied  te$ptci 
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the  greatest  ^Jfecticoy  and  placii^  him  on  hii  left  iuadf  coDdatted  Mn  to 
his  apertmeoL  Tfaeee  mutks  oi  honour  to  hin,  weie  so  many  ionilu  lo 
te  uofortuoale  mooarch :  whkh  be  felt  in  a  lerj  ienBible  maboer.  It 
aBbided  hkn  some  consolatiQiiy  however,  to  obaenney  that  the  semiaenls 
of  the  ^paniardB  di&red  widely  from . those  of  their  soTueigB.  1  hat 
generous  peepk  detested  fiouroou's  crime.  Kotwitiurtandiiig'  his  gweat 
talents  t  and  important  senripesy  they  ahnnned  aH  intercourse  with  Un,  to 
such  a  degn^f  that  Chades  having  desired  the  Maniois  de  ViUeam.  is  pei^ 
«Bit  Bourbon  to  reside  in  has  palace  while  tiie  court  remained  in  ToJedo, 
he  politely  repiied,  **  That  he  could  not  refuse  gratifying  1»  sof«ieign  m 
that  request  ;"*  but  addedt  with  a  Castiliaa  dignity  of  imnd,  that  the  ein- 
peror  must  not  be  suiprised  H  the  moment  the  constable  departed«  he 
should  bum  to  the  giound  a  house  which*  liariBg  been  pottvted  by  the 
presence  of  a  traitor,  became  an^infit  habitation  for  a  man  of  honour.* 

Charles  himselfy  nereithelesk  seemed  to  have  it  much  at  heait  to  reward 
Bourbon's  services  in  a  signal  manner.  But  as  lie  hsisted,  in  the  fiirt 
placoy  on  .the  accomplishment  of  the  emperor^s  prutoise  of  giving  him  m 
Durriage  his  sisler  Eleanora»  oueea-dowager  of  Portug;ai,  3ie  luMiottr  of 
which  aUiance  had  been  one  of  his  chief  induoements  to  lebei  against  his 
lawful  sovereign ;  as  FranciSy  in  Gtda  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  union» 
had  offered,  belore  he  left  ItiJy,  to  many  that  princess ;  and  as  JQeunra 
neiself  discovered  an  inclination  rather  to  match  with  a  powerlul  monarch, 
than  with  his  exiled  snbiect ;  all  these  interiering  circumstances  created 

E«at  embafiaasment  to  Coaries.  and  left  him  hardly  any  hope  of  extrkatiqg 
mself  with  decency.  But  tne  death  of  Pescara,  who,  at  the  age  of 
thir^-siz,  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
eenerals  and  ablest  politicians  of  that  centuiy,  iiai^ned  opportunely  at 
mis  juncture  [Deoeml)er]  for  his  relief.  By  thai  event,  the  command  of 
the  anny  in  Italy  became  vacant,  and  Charies,  always  fertile  in  resources* 
peisuacied  Bouroon,  who  was  in  no  condition  to  dispute  his  will,  to  accept 
the  office  of  general  in  chief  there,  together  with  a  grant  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan  forfeited  by  Sibrza ;  Aod  in  return  for  these  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  manyiBg  the  queen  of  PoKugal-t 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  m  the  way  of  Fratods's  liberty  was  the 
emperor's  oontinuiQ|s  to  insist  so  [teremptorily  on  the  restitution  of  Bur- 
guody,  as  a  prelimmaiy  to  that  event.  Francis  often  declared,  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  dismember  his  kingdom ;  and  that  even  if  he 
should  so  iar  forget  the  duties  of  a  monarchy  as  to  come  to  such  a  resolu* 
tioo,  the  fundamental  laws  of  (he  nation  would  prevent  its  taking  efied 
On  his  part  he  was  willinpf  to  mdce  an  absolute  cession  to  the  emperor  ot 
all  his  pretensions  in  Italy  and  the  Low-Countries ;  he  promiKd  to  restore 
to  Bourbon  all  his  lands  which  had  been  confiscated :  be  renewed  his  pro- 
posal of  manying  the  emperor's  sister,  the  queen-dowager  of  Portugal ; 
and  ^oeaged  to  pay  a  great  sum  by  way  of  ransom  for  his  own  person. 
But  idi  mutual  esteem  and  confidence  between  the  two  mooarchs  were 
now  entirely  lost  j  there  appeared,  on  the  one  hand,  a  rapacious  ambition 
labouring  to  avail  itself  ofeveiy  favourable  circumstance;  on  the  other, 
suspicion  and  resentment,  standing  perpetually  on  their  guard ;  so  that 
the  prospect  of  bringing  their  negotiation  to  an  issue  seemed  to  be  far 
distant.  The  dotcb^  of  Alencon,  the  French  king's  sister,  whom  Charies 
permitted  to  visit  her  brother  in  bis  confinement,  employed  all  her  address, 
m  order  to  procure  hk  liberty  on  more  reasonaole  terms.  Henry  ol 
England  interposed  his  good  ofices  to  the  same  purpose ;  but  both  with 
so  nttla  success,  that  Francis  in  despair  took  suddenly  the  resolution  of 
resigning  his  crown,  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  lb  his  son  tfa0 
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dauphiiit  deteRDioed  nttiier  to  ead  hk  dap  io  piMon,  than  to  pttrehaae  Ui 
freedom  by  concessions  unworthy  of  a  king.  The  deed  for  this  putpose 
jbe  signed  with  legal  ibiniality  in  Abdrid,  empowering  his  sister  to  cany 
it  into  France,  that  it  might  be  re^tered  in  all  the  parliaments  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  at  the  same  time  intimating  his  intention  to  the  emperor, 
be  aesired  him  to  name  the  place  of  his  confinement  and  to  assign  bim  a 
proper  number  of  attendants  during  the  remainder  ot  his  days.* 

This  resolution  of  the  French  king  had  great  effect :  Charies  b^an  to 
be  sensible  that  by  pushing  rigour  to  excess  he  miAi  defeat  his  own 
measures ;  and  instead  of  the  vast  advantages  which  ne  hoped  to  draw 
from  ransoming  a  powerful  monarch,  he  might  at  last  find  in  his  hands  i 
prince  without  dominions  or  revenues.  AtxHit  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
king  of  Navarre's  domestics  happened,  by  an  extraordinary  eaertkio  of 
fidelity,  courage,  and  address,  to  procure  bis  master  an  opportonity  of 
escapine[  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  confined  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  This  convinced  the  emperor,  that  the  most  vigilant  atten- 
tion of  his  officers  might  be  eluded  by  the  ui^nuitr  or  boldness  of  Francis 
or  his  attendants,  ara  one  unlucky  hour  might  deprive  him  of  all  the 
advantages  which  he  had  been  soMicitotis  to  obtain.  By  these  considera- 
tions, he  was  induced  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  former  aeinands.  On  the 
other  hand,  Francis's  impatience  under  confinement  daily  increased ;  and 
haviiy^  reoeived  certain  intelligence  of  a  powerful  league  fonning  against 
his  nval  in  Italy,  he  grew  more  compliant  with  refund  to  conceasioDs, 
tnistioj^  that,  if  he  could  once  obtain  his  liberty,  he  would  toon  be  in  a 
condition  to  resume  whatever  be  had  yielded. 

1626.]  Such  being  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  two  monarchs,  the 
treaty  which*  procured  Francis  his  liberty  was  signed  at  Madrid  on 
the  fourteenth  of  Januaiy,  one  thousand  nve  hundrod  and  twenty-six. 
The  article  with  regard-  to  Burgundy,  which  had  hitherto  created 
the  greatest  difficulty,  was  compromised,  Francis  engaging  to  restore 
that  oiitehT  with  all  it  dependencies  in  full  sovereinaty  to  the  emperor: 
and  Charles  consenting  that  this  restitotion  should  not  be  made  untu 
the  kii>g  was  set  at  liberty ;  in  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  conditions  in  the  treaty,  Francis  agneed  that  at  the  same 
instant  when  he  himself  should  be  released,  he  would  deliver  as  hostages 
to  the  emperor,  his  eldest  son  the  dauphin,  his  second  son  the  duke  of 
Orieans.  or  in  lieu  of  the  latteis  twelve  of  his  principal  nobility,  to  be 
named  by  Charies.  ^  The  other  articles  swelled  to  a  great  numoer,  and, 
though  not  of  such  importance,  were  extremely  rigorous.  Among  these 
the  most  remarkable  were,  that  Francis  should  renounce  all  his  pretensions 
in  Italy :  that  he  should  disclaim  any  title  which  he  had  to  the  sovere^nty 
of  Flaoaers  and  Artois  :  that,  within  six  weeks  after  his  release,  he  should 
restore  to  Bourbon,  ana  his  adherents,  all  their  goods,  moveable  and  im- 
moveable, and  make  them  full  reparation  for  the  damages  which  ther  had 
sustained  by  the  confiscation  of  them ;  that  he  should  use  his  interest  with 
Henry  d'Albret  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Navarre, 
and  should  not  for  the  futore  assist  him  in  any  attempt  to  recover  it ;  that 
there  should  be  established  between  the  emperor  and  Francis  a  league  of 
perpetual  friendship  and  confederacy,  with  a  promise  of  mutual  assistance 
m  eveiy  case  of  necessity ;  that,  in  corroboration  of  itm  union,  Fnoida 
abould  many  the  emperor's  sister,  the  queen-dowager  of  Portugal ;  that 
Francis  should  cause  all  the  articles  of  this  treaty  to  be  ratified  by  the 
states,  and  registered  io  the  pariiaments  of  bis  kingdom ;  that  upon  the 
emperor's  receiving  this  ratification  the  hostages  should  be  set  at  liberty 
but  in  their  place,  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  the  kite's  third  son,  shduld  be 
oeuvered  to  Charles,  that,  in  order  to  manliest,  as  well  as  to  strer^tfaen 
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tbe  uoitj  between  the  two  monarchs,  he  dij^t  be  educated  at  the  Impe^ 
rial  court ;  apd  that  if  Francis  did  not,  within  tbe  time  limited,  fidfil  the 
stipulations  in  tbe  treaty,  he  should  promise,  upon  his  honour  and  oatb^ 
to  n^tum  into  Spain,  and  to  surrenoer  himselt  again  a  prisoner  to  the 
einpeior.* 

By  this  treaty,  Charles  flattered  himself  that  he  had  not  only  efieetually 
humbled  his  nval,  but  that  he  had  taken  such  precautions  as  would  for 
ever  prevent  his  re-attaining  any  formidable  degree  of  power.  The  opi- 
nion, which  the  wisest  politicians  formed  concemira^  it,  was  veiy  different ; 
they  could  not  persuade  themselves  that  Francis,  aiter  obtainine  his  liberty, 
would  execute  articles  a^inst  which  he  had  struggled  so  long,  and  to 
which,  notwithstanding  alfthat  he  felt  during  a  long  and  rigorous  confine* 
ment,  ne  had  consented  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  Ambition  and  resent- 
ment, they  knew,  would  conspire  in  prompting  him  t6  vidate  the  hard 
conditions  to  which  he  had  been  constrained  to  submit ;  nor  would  argu- 
ments and  casuistry  be  wanting  to  represent  that  which  was  so  manifestly 
advantageous,  to  l>e  necessaiy  and  just.  If  one  part  of  Francis's  conduct 
had^  been  known  at  (hat  time,  this  opinion  might  nave  been  founded,  not  in 
conjecture,  but  in  certainty.  A  few  hours  before  he  signed  the  treaty,  he 
assembled  such  of  his  counsellors  as  were  then  in  Sadrid,  and  having 
exacted  from  them  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy,  he  made  a  lon^  enumeratioD 
in  their  presence  of  the  dishonourable  arts,  as  well  as  unpnncely  rieour, 
which  the  emperor  had  employed  in  order  to  ensnare  or  intimidate  him. 
For  that  reason,  he  took  a  formal  protest  in  the  hands  of  notaries^  that  his 
consent  to  the  tieatjr  should  be  considered  as  an  involuntaiy  deed,  and  be 
deemed  null  and  void.t  By  this  disingenuous  artifice,  for  which  even  the 
treatment  that  he  had  met  with  was  no  apology,  Francis  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  his  honour  and  conscience  in  signing  the  treaty,  and  to  provide  aft 
the  same  time  a  pretext  on  which  to  break  it. 

Great,  meanwhile,  were  the  outward  demonstrations  of  love  and  confi- 
dence between  the  two  monarchs ;  they  appeared  ofl^n  together  in  miblic ; 
they  frequently  had  long  conferences  in  pnvate ;  they  travelled  in  the  same 
litter,  and  joined  in  the  same  amusements,  but  amidst  these  signs  of 
peace  and  friendship,  tbe  emperpr  still  harboured  suspicion  in  his  mind. 
Though  tbe  ceremonies  of  the  marriaee  between  Francis  and  the  queen 
of  Portugal  were  performed  soon  aner  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
Charles  would  not  permit  him  to  consummate  it  until  the  return  of  the 
ratification  from  France.  Even  then  Francis  was  not  allowed  to  be  at  full 
Hberty^;  his  guards  were  still  continued ;  thoueh  caressed  as  a  brother-in- 
law,  be  was  still  watched  like  a  prisoner ;  ana  it  was  obvious  to  attentive 
observers,  that  a  unjon,  in  the  veiy  beginning  of  which  there  might  be 
discerned  such  symptoms  of  jealousy  and  distnist,  could  not  be  cordial,  or 
ef  long  continuance.! 

About  a  month  alter  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  regent's  ratificatioo 
of  it  was  brought  from  France ;  and  that  wise  princess,  preferrii^,  on  this 
occasion,  the  public  good  to  domestic  affection,  informed  her  son,  diat, 
instead  of  the  twelve  nobletaen  named  in  the  treaty,  she  had  sent  the  duke 
of  Orleans  alone  with  his  brother  the  dauphin  to  tne  frontier,  as  the  king- 
dom could  suffer  nothing  by^  tbe  absence  of  a  child,  but  must  be  left 
almost  incapable  of  defence,  if  deprived  of  its  ablest  statesmen  and  most 
experiencea  generals,  whom  Charles  had  artfully  included  in  his  nomina- 
tioa  At  last  Francis  took  leave  of  the  emperor,  whose  Ruspick)n  of  the 
king*s  sincerity  increasing,  as  the  time  of  putting  it  to  tbe  pixx)rapproached| 
he  endeavoured  to  bind  him  still  faster  by  exacting  new  promises,  which, 
after  those  he  had  aJready  made,  the  French  monarch  was  not  slow  to 
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<gniit*  H6  9bt  wot  fivn  Midridy  ft  place  t?Mcii  tint  mneinbraooe  of  ima^ 
afflictini^  cwcumstanoes  Tendered  peculiarly  odious  to  hiin,  with  the  jer 
BatURil  on  sucb  an  occaaioi^  and  foe|^  the  longp-wisbed-for  journey  towsuoi 
his  own  dominionr.  He  was  escorted  by  a  foody  of  bone  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Alarcon,  who,  as  the  king  drew  near  the  jfrontiers  of  France, 
fuarded  him  with  mott  scfupulous  exactness  ten  erer.  When  he  arrtyed 
at  the  river  Andaye,  whicli  separates  the  twokinedoonyLautrec  appealed 
on  the  opposite  baodt  with  a  ^ard  oi  horse  equal  in  number  to  AiaroonY 
An  emp^  bark  was  moored  in  the  middle  ot  the  stream ;  the  attendants 
drew  up  in  order  on  the  opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  instant,  Lanooy  with 
eight  gentlenen  put  off  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with  die  same  nam- 
ber  frmn  the  FVmrh  aide  of  the  nwer ;  the  ibnner  had  te  king  in  ho 
boat ;  the  latter,  the  dauphin  and  df^e  of  Orleans ;  ^ey  met  in  the  empty 
vessel ;  the  earchange  was  made  in  a  moment :  Francis,  after  a  short  em- 
brace of  his  children,  leaped  talo  Lauti^'s  boat,  and  reached  the  French 
abora.  He  mounted  at  that  instant  a  Tuikish  horse,  wared  his  hand  over 
his  head,  and  with  a  joyful  voioe  orvii^  aloud  several  times,  ^^  I  am  yet  a 
king/'  jnlloped  fiiU  speed  to  St.  John  de  Lue,  and  from  thence  Id  Bay- 
enne.  This  event,  no  less  impatiendy  deshed  br  die  French  nation  dian 
by  their  mooareh,  happened  on  the  eiehteentn  of  March,  a  year  and 
twenty^twDdaTS  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia.* 

Soon  after  the  emperor  had  taken  leave  of  Francis,  and  permitted  him 
to  begin  his  journey  towards  his  own  dominbns,  be  set  out  for  Seville,  in 
order  to  soleomize  nil  marriage  with  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel, 
the  late  kkv  of  Poiiuealt  and  the  sister  <^  John  III.,  "wbo  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  mrone  of  that  kingdom.  Isabella  was  a  princess  of  uncommon 
beauty  and  accomplishments ;  and  as  the  Cortes,  both  in  CastOe  and  Ara- 
goiw  had  warmly  solicited  their  sovereien  to  marry,  the  dioice  of  a  wife, 
so  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  bkiod  of  both  kingdoms,  was  extremely  ac- 
ceptable to  his  subjects  The  Portuguese,  fond  of  this  new  connection 
¥rtth  the  first  monarco  in  Christendom,  granted  him  an  eztraordinaiy  dowry 
with  Isabella,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a  sum  wbicby 
fiom  the  situation  of  his  affairs  at  ^bas  juncture,  was  of  do  small  consequence 
to  the  emperor.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  [March  It]  with  that 
spleodoar  and  m^ty  which  b^me  a  great  and  youthful  prince.  Charies 
lived  with  Isabella  in  perfect  harmony,  and  treated  her  on  all  occasiona 
with  much  distinction  and  regard.! 

During  these  transactions,  Charies  could  hardly  give  any  attention  to 
the  dMun  of  Germany,  though  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  commotions,  which 
threatened  the  most  daqgerous  consequences.  By  the  feudal  institutions, 
which  still  subsisted  almost  unimpaired  in  the  empire,  the  property  of 
lands  was  vested  in  the  princes  and  ft«e  barons.  Their  vassals  held  of 
them  by  the  strictest  and  most  limited  tenures ;  while  the  great  body  of 
the  people  was  kept  in  a  state  but  little  retnoved  from  absolute  servitude. 
In  some  places  of  Germany,  people  of  the  lowest  class  were  so  entirely  in 
the  power  of  their  masters,  as  to  be  subject  to  personal  and  domestic 
slaveiyt  the  most  rigorous  form  ci  that  wretched  state.  In  other  provinces, 
particulariy  in  Bohemia  and  Lusatia,  the  peasants  were  bound  fD  remain 
on  the  lands  to  which  they  belonged,  and  making  part  of  the  estate,  were 
transferred  like  any  other  property  from  one  hand  to  another.  Even  in 
Suabia,  and  the  countries  on  the  banls  of  the  Rhine,  where  their  cooditicn 
was  most  tolerable,  the  peasants  not  oniv  paid  die  tull  rent  of  their  fanis 
to  the  landbrd,  but  if  they  chose  either  to  change  the  place  of  their 
abode,  or  to  follow  a  new  profession,  before  they  could  accomplish  what 
they  dasiindf  they  ware  obliged  to  purchase  uns  priviliige  at  a  ceitam 
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|nk«.  Bflsidet  iiaSf  all  grants  of  laiKk  to  peaaoobi  eiplnd  at  dieir  d««ih 
without  desceodiqf^  to  their  posterity.  UpoD  that  e?ent»  the  landlord  haif 
a  right  to  the  best  of  their  cattle,  as  well  as  of  their  furniture ;  and  tbeii 
heirs,  m  order  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  grants  were  obliged  to  pay  laups 
sums  by  way  of  fine.  These  exactions^  thoiigb  {[rievoiiSy  were  borne- wi4i 
patience^  because  they  were  customary  and.  ancient :  but  when  the  pro- 
gress of  elegance  and  ]uxuiy»  as  well  as  the  chaoges  introduced  into  the 
art  of  war*  came  to  increase  the  expense  of  govenunent,  and  made  it  ne 
cessaiy  for  princes  lo  levy  occasional  or  stated  taiea  on  thevsubjects^  such 
impositions  oeinff  new,  appeared  intoloable ;  and  in  Greimany,  tnese  duties 
being  laid  chiefy  upon  oeer,  wine,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  affected 
the  common  people  m  the  most  sensihle  nwner.  The  addition  of  such  a 
iuad  lo  their  former  burdens,  drove  them  to  de^air^  It  was  to  the  valour 
inspired  by  resentment  against  impositions  of  this  kind  that  the  Swiss  owed 
the  acquisition  oi  their  liberty  in  the  fourteenth  centuiT.  The  same  cause 
had  excited  the  peasants  in  several  other  provinces  of  Germany  to  rebel 

rlost  their  superiors  towards  the  end  oT  the  fifteentfi  and  banning  of 
sixteenth  centuries;  and  thous^  these  insurrections  were  not  attei3c4 
witb  like  success,  thev  could  notf liowev«r»  be  quelled  without  much  diffin 
culty  and  bloodshed.* 

By  these  checkSf  the  spirit  of  the  peasants  was  overawed  rather  thaa 
subaued ;  and  their  grievances  multiplying  continually,  they  ran  to  ams^ 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twentj^-etx»  with  the  most  faua- 
tic  rage.  Their  first  appearance  was  near  Ulm  m  Snabia*  The  peasants 
in  the  adjacent  countiy  flocKed  to  their  standard  with  the  ardc^r  and  im- 
patience natural  to  men,  who  havii^  groaned  long  under  oppressioo»  behelci 
at  last  some  prospect  of  deliverance ;  and  the  contagion  spreading  from 
province  to  province,  reached  almost  evei^  part  of  Germany.  Wferevev 
they  came,  they  plundered  the  monasteries ;  wasted  the  lands  of  their 
superiors ;  lazcd  tneir  castles,  and  massacred  without  merc^  all  persons  of 
Dooie  birth,  who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  Ml  into  their  handset  Having 
intimidated  thdur  oppressors,  as  they  imagined,  bv  the  violence  of  these 
proceedings,  they  In^^an  to  consider  what  would  oe  the  most  proper  and 
efifectual  method  of  securiiig  themselves  for  the  future  horn  their  tyrannical 
exactions.  With  diis  view,  they  drew  up  and  published,  a  memorial,  con- 
tatising  all  their  demands,  and  declared,  that  while  arms  were  in  their 
hands,  they  would  either  persuade  or  oblige  the  nobles  to  give  them  fuU 
satisfaction  with  r^^ird  to  these.  The  chief  articles  were,  thai  they 
m^^  have  liberty  to  choose  their  own  pastors;  that  they  might  be  fineed 
from  the  payment  of  all  tithes  except  those  of  com  ;^  that  they  mjffht  no 
longer  be  considered  as  the  slaves  or  bondmen  of  their  superiors ;  that  the 
liberty  of  bunting  and  fishing  might,  be  common ;  that  the  great  forests 
might  not  be  regarded  as  private  property,  but  be  open  for  the  use  of  all ; 
that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  unusual  burden  of  taxes  under  which 
they  Libouied;  that  the  administraticNi  of  justice  might  be  risndered  less- 
rigorous  and  more  impartial ;  that  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles  upon 
meadows  and  commons  might  be  restxained.]; 

Many  of  these  demands  were  extremely  reasonable ;  and  being  inged  by 
such  formidable  numbers,  should  have  met  with  some  redress.  But  those 
unwieldy  bodies,  assembled  in  different  places,  had  neither  union,  nor 
conduct,  nor  vigour.  Being  led  by  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  without 
■kill  in  wart  or  Knowledge  of  what  was  necessary  for  accomplishing  their 
designs  J  all  their  expUnts  were  distinguished  onlv  by  a  brutal  and 
unmeanmr  fuiy .  To  oppose  this,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Suabia  and  the- 
Lower  Rhine  raised  such  of  their  vassab  as  still  continued  faithfiii»  and 
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attacking  some  of  the  mutineeTs  with  open  force,  an4  othen  by  surprae* 
cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  all  who  infested  those  proYinces ;  so  that  Urn 
peasants,  after  ruining  the  open  country,  and  iosinj^  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  of  their  associates  ih  4he  field,  were  obliged  to  return  to  their 
habitations  with  less  hope  than  ever  of  relief  from  theh' rrievances.* 

These  commotions  happened  at  first  in  provinces  of  Grermanr  where 
Luther's  opinions  had  maae  little  pro^ss;  and  beiif  eicited  wboify  by 

g>iitical  causes,  had  no  connection  with  the  disi)uteaf  points  in  religioD. 
ut  the  phrenzy  reaching  at  last  those  countries  in  which  the  reformatioD 
was  established,  derived  new  strength  from  circumstances  peculiar  to  them, 
and  rose  to  a  still  greater  pitch  of  extravagance.  The  reformatxn, 
wherever  it  was  received,  increased  that  bold  and  innovating  spirit  lo  wfaidi 
it  owed  its  birth.  Men  who  had  the  courage  to  overturn  a  system  sup- 
ported by  every  thing  which  can  command  respect  or  reverence,  were 
not  to  be  overawed  by  any  authority,  how  g^at  or  venerable  soeTer. 
After  having  been  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  judges  of  the  most 
hnportant  doctrines  in  religion,  to  examine  these  freely,  and  to  reject,  with* 
out  scruple,  what  appeared 'to  them  erroneous,  it  was  natural  for  them^  to 
turn  the  same  daring  and  inquisitive  eye  towards  government,  and  to  think 
of  rectifying  whatever  disorders  or  imperfections  were  discovered  there. 
As  religious  abuses  had  been  reformed  m  several  places  without  the  per» 
mission  of  the  magistrate,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  attempt  the  ledress  of 
political  grievances  in  the  same  manner. 

No  sooner,  then,  did  the  sphrit  of  revolt  break  out  in  Thuringia,  a 
province  subject  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
mostly  converts  to  Lutheranism,  than  it  assumed  a  new  and  more  daneer* 
ous  foim.  Thomas  Muncer,  one  of  Luther^s  discfples,  having  established 
himself  in  that  country,  had  acquired  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  He  propagated  among  them  the  wildest  and  most  enthu- 
siastic notions,  but  such  as  tended  manifestly  to  inspire  them  with  boidness^ 
and  lead  them  to  sedition.  '^Luther,"  he  told  them,  ^had  done  more  hurt 
than  service  to  religion.  He  had,  indeed,  rescued  the  church  from  the 
yoke  of  popery,  but  his  doctrines  encouraged,  and  his  life  set  an  example 
of,  the  utmost  licentiousness  of  manners.  In  order  to  avoid  vice,  (says  be) 
men  must  practise  perpetual  mortification.  They  must  put  on  a  grave 
countenance,  sneak  little,  wear  a  plain  garb,  and  l>e  serious  in  their  whole 
deportment,  ouch  as  prepare  their  hearts  in  this  manner,  may  expect  that 
the  Supreme  Being  wul  direct  all  their  steps,  and  by  some  visible  sign 
discover  his  will  to  them ;  if  that  illumination  be  at  any  time  withheld,  we 
may  expostulate  with  the  Almighty,  who  deals  with  us  so  harshlTr  and 
remind  nim  of  his  promises.  This  expostulation  and  anger  will  be  b^ljr 
acceptable  to  God,  and  will  at  last  prevail  on  him  to  guide  us  with  the 
same  unerring  hand  which  conducted  the  patriarchs  of  old.  Let  us  beware, 
however,  of  offending  him  by  our  arrogance ;  but  as  all  men  are  equal  in  his 
eye,  let  them  return  to  that  condition  of  equality  in  which  he  ibnned  them^ 
and  having  all  thinn  in  common,  let  them  live  together  like  brethreD, 
wifhout  any  marks  of  subordination  or  pre-eminence.'^t 

Extravagant  as  these  tenets  were,  they  flattered  so  many  passions  in  the 
human  heart,  as  to  make  a  deep  impression.  To  aim  at  nothing  more  than 
abridging  the  power  of  the  nobility,  was  now  considered  as  a  trifling:  and 
partiaQ  reformation,  not  worth  the  contending  for;  it  was  proposed  to  level 
eveiy  distinction  among  mankind,  and  by  abolishing  property  to  reduce 
them  to  their  natural  state  of  equality,  in  which  alldiould  receive  their 
subsistence  from  one  common  stock.  Muncer  assured  them,  that  the 
cbtigD  was  approved  of  I7  Heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  In  a  dream 

• 
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ftflocrtaiiied  him  of  its  success.  The  peasants  set  about  the  execution  of  i^ 
not  only  with  the  nge  which  animated  those  of  their  order  in  other  parts 
of  Gennanj,  but  w  ith  the  aitlour  which  enthusiasm  inspires.  They  deposed 
the  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of  which  they  were  masters;  seized  the 
lands  of  the  nobles,  and  obliged  such  of  them  as  they  got  into  their  hands 
to  put  on  the  dress  commonly  wont  by  peasants,  and  instead  of  their  former 
titiesi  to  be  satisfied  with 'the  appellation  given  to  people  in  the  lowest 
class  of  life.  Great  numbers  engaged  in  this  wild  undertaking ;  but  Muncer, 
their  leader  and  their  prophet,  was  destitute  of  the  abilities  necessary  for 
conducting  it.  He  had  all  the  eztrayaeance,  but  not  the  courage,  which 
enthusiasts  usually  possess.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  take  the  field ;  and  though  he  soon  drew  together  eight  thousand  men, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
isaod  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. These  princes,  unwilling  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  deluded  sub- 
jects, sent  a  youqg  nobleman  to  their  camp,  with  the  oSer  of  a  ^neral 
pardon,  if  they  would  immediately  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deliver  up 
the  authors  of  the  sedition.  Muncer,  alaimed  at  this^  began  to  harangue 
his  followers  with  his  usual  vehemence,  exhorting  them  not  to  trust  these 
deceitful  promises  of  their  oppressors,  nor  to  desert  the  cause  of  God,  and 
of  Chnstian  liberty. 

But  the  sense  of  present  danger  making  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
peasants  than  his  eloquence,  coiuusion  and  terror  were  visible  in  every 
face,  when  a  rainbow,  which  was  the  emblem  that  the  mutineers  had 
painted  on  their  colour^  happening  to  appear  in  the  clouds,  Muncer,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  laid  hold  of  that  incident,  and  suddenly  raisiiu^ 
bis  eyes  and  hands  towards  Heaven,  **  Behold,"  cries  he,  with  an  elevated 
voice,  **  the  sign  which  God  has  ffiven.  There  is  the  pledge  of  your  safety, 
and  a  token  that  the  wicked  shaU  be  destroyed."  The  fanatical  multitude 
set  up  instantly  a  great  shout,  as  if  victory  had  been  certain ;  and  passing 
in  a  moment  from  one  extreme  to  another,  massacred  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man who  had  come  with  the  offer  of  pardon,  and  demanded  to  be  led 
towards  the  enemy.  The  princes,  enraged  at  this  shocking  violation  of 
the  laws  of  war,  advanced  with  no  less  impetuosity,  and  began  the  attack 
[May  15] ;  but  the  behavnur  of  the  peasants  in  the  combat  was  not  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  either  from  their  ferocity  or  confidence  of 
success;  an  undisciplined  rabble  was  no  equal  matcn  for  well-trained 
troops;  above  five  thousand  were  slain  in  the  iieldy  almost  without  makinr 
resistance;  the  rest  fled,  and  among  the  foremost  Muncer  their  general. 
He  was  taken  next  day,  and  being  condemned  to  such  punishments  as  his 
crimes  had  deser\ied,  be  suffered  them  with  a  poor  and  dastardly  spirit. 
His  death  put  an  end  to  the  insurrections  of  the  peasants,  which  had  filled 
Grermany  with  such  terror;*  but  the  enthusiastic  notions  which  he  had 
scattered  were  not  extirpated,  and  produced,  not  long  after,  effects  more 
memorable,  as -well  as  more  extravagant. 

During  these  commotions,  Luther  acted  with  exempiaiy  prudence  and 
moderation:  like  a  common  parent,  solicitous  about  the  welfare  of  both 
parties,  without  sparing  the  faults  or  errors  of  either.  0^  the  one  hand,  ha 
addressed  a  monitory  cuscourse  to  the  qpbles,  exhortiiig  them  to  treat  their 
dependents  with  greater  humanitjr  and  indulgence.  On  the  other,  he 
severely  censuned  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  peasants,  advising  them  not  to 
murmur  at  hardships  inseparable  from  their  cooditioo,  nor  to  seek  for 
redress  by  any  but  legal  means.t 

Luther  s  famous  marriage  with  Catharine  a  Boria,  a  mm  of  a  noble 
iamily»  who»  having  thrown  off  the  veil,  had  fled  firom  (be  cloister,  hap« 
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pened  diis  jtar,  aad  was  (ar  from  mMtii^  witb  the  ame  approbtttis^ 
£y«o  his  most  devoted  foUowera  thought  tbis  step  isdeceBt,  af  a  time  wlieo 
his  oQUDtiT  was  involved  id  so  many  calamities ;  while  his  enemies  never 
mentiooea  it  with  any  softer  appelbtion  than  that  of  ineestiiees  w  profane. 
Luther  himself  was  sensible  oif  the  impression  which  it  'had  macw  to  liis 
disadvantafe:  but  being  satisfied  with  nts  own  conduct,  he  bore  the  cen- 
sure of  his  foends,  and  the  leproaches  of  his  adveisaiiesi  with  his  usual 
'£>rtitude.* 

This  jesf  the  lefbnsation  lost  its  firat  piotectory  Frederic,  ekctor  of 
Saxooj :  but  the  blow  w^  the  iess  sensibly  felt^  as  he  was  succeeded  far 
his  brotner  John  [May  5],  g  more  avowed  and  asaicua,  thm^  less  mt 
patron  of  Luther  and  his  doctrines. 

Another  event  happened  about  the  same  time,  which,  as  it  occasioned  a 
considerable  change  in  the  stale  of  Gennany,  must  be  traced  back  to  its 
source.  While  the  frenzy  of  the  Crusades  possessed  all  Europe  donqr 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  several  orders  of  religious  knighdiood 
were  founded  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  against  heathau  and 
infidels.  Among  thoe  the  Teutonic  order  in  Cleimany  was  one  of  tbe 
most  illustriousy  the  knights  of  which  distinguished  thenLselves  greatly  kt 
all  the  enterprises  cairi^  on  in  the  Holy  Land.  Being  driven  at  last  from 
their  settlements  in  the  east,  they  were  obliged  to  return  lo  their  native 
country.  Their  zeal  and  valour  were  too  anpetuoos  to  remain  loof^ 
inactive.  They  invaded,  on  very  slight  pretences,  the  province  of  Prussiat 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  still  idolaters;  and  having  completed  tlie 
conquest  of  it  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  held  it  many 
years  as  a  fief  depending  on  the  crown  of  Poland.  Fierce  contests  arose 
during  this  period^  between  the  ennd  masters  of  the  order  and  the  Id^s 
of  Poland;  the  former  stniggung  for  independence,  while  die  latter 
asserted  their  ri^t  of  sovereignty  with  g^at  firmness.  Albeit,  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Brandenbuigh,  who  was  elected  gnHid  master  in  tbe  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  engaghig  keenly  in  this  qiiarml^ 
maintained  a  long  war  with  Skisraund  king  ofrMand :  but  having  become 
an  early  convert  to  Luther's  doctrines,  this  gmdoally  lessened  bis  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  his  firatemity,  so  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  coo- 
fiisions  in  the  empire,  and  tbe  absence  of  the  emperor,  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Sigjsmund,  greatly  to  his  own  private  emolument.  By  it,  diat  part 
of  Prussia  whidi  belonged  to  tbe  Teutonic  order,  vras  erected  into  a 
secular  and  hereditair  dutcfay,  and  the  investiture  of  it  granted  to  Albert, 
who,  in  return,  bound  himself  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the  kings  of  Pi^ad 
as  their  vassal.  Inunediately  after  this  he  made  public  profesaien  of  the 
reformed  relij^ion,  and  married  a  princess  of  Denmaiic.  The  Tentooie 
knights  exclaimed  so  budly  against  the  treachery  of  their  grand  master, 
that  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  but  he  still  kept  posKSsioo 
of  the  province  which  he  had  usurped,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  post^tr. 
In  process  of  time,  tbis  rich  inheritance  fell  to  the  electoral  branch  of  tne- 
iamily,  all  dependence  on  the  crown  of  Poland  was  shaken  oS,  and  the 
margraves  of  Brandenbuigh,  haviqg  assumed  the  title  of  kings  of  Prussia, 
have  not  only  risen  to  an  equality  with  the  first  princes  in  Gemnfly,  bu? 
take  their  rank  among  the  neat  monarchs  of  Europe.| 

Upon  the  Kturn  of  the  Trench  King  to  his  doroinioos,  the  eyes  of  all 
the  powers  in  Europe  were  fixed  upon  him,  that,  by  observiog  his  first 
motions,  they  might  form  a  judgment  coocenJag  his  subsequent  conduct 
They  were  not  held  lon^  in  suspense.  Francis,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
&|yopne,  wrote  to  the  haf  of  England,  thanking  him  for  the  zeal  and 
affiction  wherewith  he  had  interposed  in  his  favour,  to  which  he  acknow^ 
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ledped  tibftt  be  owed  the  reooveij  of  hk  liberty.  Next  day  the  empenr^g 
ambassadors  demanded  audienoey  andy  in  tbeir  master's  Dame,  requind 
bim  to' issue  such  orders  as  wete  oecessaiy  for  canying^  tbe  treaty  of 
Madrid  into  immediate  aod  fiill  eiecutioq ;  he  coldly  answeredv  tbatt  though, 
fof  bis  own  party  be  deteimioed  religiously  to  perfonn  ell  that  he  haa 
promisedf  tbe  tieaty  contained  so  many  aiticlee  relative  not  to  faimaelt 
alone,  but  alfectiqg  tbe  interests  of  the  French  monanharr  that  be  oould 
not  td»  any  further  step  without  fXMisultiiw:  the  stales  ofhis  kiiifdnnyand 
that  some  time  would  be  oeoessaiyy  in  order  to  reconcile  their  minds  to 
tbe  hard  conditions  which  he  had  coeseoled  to  ratify.*  Thu  leplv  was 
considered  as  no  obscure  discoveiy  of  his  being  resolved  to  eiuae  the 
treaty :  and  tbe  compliment  paid  to  Heniy  appeared  a  yeiy  proper  step 
towaras  securing  the  assistance  of  that  OKMiarcb  in  the  war  with  tbe  em- 
peror, to  which  such  a  resolution  would  certainly  ^tc  rise.  These  dr- 
<»mstancesy  added  to  tbe  explicit  declarations  which  Franda  made  in 
aecret  to  the  ambaasadim  from  several  of  tbe  Italian  powers,  fully  satined 
them  that  their  conjectoref  with  regard  to  his  conduct  had  been  just,  and 
that,  instead  of  intending  to  execute  an  unreasonable  treaty,  be  was  eager 
to  seize  the  £ist  opportunity  of  reven^png  those  iqjiiries  whi<^  had  com- 
pelled him  to  fisigo  an  approbation  of  it  Even  the  doubts,  and  fears,  and 
Bcniples,  which  used,  on  other  occasions*  to  bold  Clement  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  were  dissipated  by  Francis  s  seemior  imj[>atience  to  break 
thonigh  aU  his  engagements  with  the  emperor.  The  situation,  indeed,  of 
a&an  in  Italjr  at  uiatiime,  did  not  allow  tbe  pope  to  hesitate  kw.  Smza 
was  still  besieged  by  the  Imperialists  in  the  castle  of  Milan.  Tnat  feeble 
prince^  deprived  now  of  Morone's  advice,  and  unprovided  with  eveiy 
thing  necessaiy  fer  defence,  found  means  to  inferm  Clement  and  the  Ve- 
netians, that  be  must  soon  surrender  if,  ther  did  not  come  to  his  relief. 
Tbe  Imperial  troops,  as  they  had  received  no  pay  since  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  lived  "et  discretion  in  the  Milanese,  levying  such  exofbitant  contri- 
butions in  that  dutchy,  as  amounted,  if  we  may  reTf  on  Guicciardini's  cal- 
culation, to  no  less  a  sum  than  five  thousand  ikiaats  a«day  :t  not  was  it  to 
be  doubted  but  that  the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  the  castle  shoula  submit,  would 
choose  to  leave  a  ruined  country  wbidi  hardW  aff>rded  ihem  subsistence, 
that  they  anight  take  possession  of  more  comlortable  quarters  in  the  fertile 
and  untouched  territories  of  the  pope  and  Venetians.  The  assistance  of 
the  French  king  was  the  only  tqiiu^  which  ooM  eiter  save  Sfonsa,  or 
enable  them  to  protect  their  ovm  aoannions  feom  the  inniiCs  of  the  Im 
perial  troops. 

For  these  reasons,  the  popei  tbe  Venetians,  and  duke  of  Milan,*  were 
equally  impatient  to  oome  to  an  agreement  wi&  Francis,  who,  on  his  part, 
was  no  less  desirous  of  acquiring  such  a  considerable  accession  bQth  ot 
streiigtb  and  repntation  a^  such  a  oonfedera<7  would  bring  along  vith  it. 
The  chief  ol^ects  of  this  alliance,  which  was  conchided  at  Cognac  on  the 
twenty-second  d  May,  though  kept  secret  for  some  time,  were  to  oblice 
the  emperor  to  set  at  liberty  the  French  king's  sons,  upcHi  payment  ofa 
reasonable  ransom ;  and  to  re-esteblisb  Sforza  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  Milanese.  If  Charles  should  refuse  either  of  these,  the  contractnig 
pmties  bound  themnelves  to  brin^  into  the  field  an  army  of  thirty-five 
tfiouittod  men,  with  which,  after  dnvins^  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Milanese, 
they  woiid  attack  the  kingdom  of  Kaplea.  The  king  of  Ei^and  was 
iftscMMd  protector  of  this  league,  which  they  diiiilfied  with  the  name  of 
Jfi>^,hecenM  theiHipewasattheheadof  it;  and  hi  order  to  aUure  Hemy 
OKire  efieotually,  a  pnncipality  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  thirty  thon- 
•end  ducate  yeany  revenue,  was  to  be  settled  on  him ;  and  lands  to  the 
▼nlue  of  ten  tboumnd  ducats  on  Wolsey  his  farourite.! 
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No  sooner  was  tiiis  learoe  concluded,  than  ClemeiitY  bj  the  i^mtudeof 
his  papal  power,  absolved  Francis  fioin  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to 
ohsore  the  treaty  of  Madrid.*  This  p^ht,  how  pernicious  soever  hi  ili 
eflfectSi  and  destructiTe  of  that  integrity  w&ch  is  the  oasis  of  all  tiansactiona 
amoqg  meD»  was  the  natural  consequences  of  the  powers  which  the  popes 
arrogated  as  the  mfalMe  vic^;ereQts  of  Christ  upon  earth*  But  as»  m 
▼irtue  of  tfak  pretended  prerogative,  they  had  often  dispensed  with  obl«- 

Satiou  which  were  held  sacred,  die  interest  of  some  men,  and  ibm  ere- 
ulitjr  of  others,  led  them  to  imagine,  that  the  decisions  of  a  soreieigD 
**antiff  audiorjzed  or  justified  actions  which  would,  otherwise,  hare  been 
«  iminal  and  impious. 

>iie  discoveiy  of  Francis's  intention  to  elude  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  filled 
the  emperor  with  a  yariety  of  disquieting  thoughts.  He  had  treated  an 
unfortunate  prince  in  the  moei  ungenerous  manner ;  he  had  displayed  ao 
insatiable  ambition  in  all  his^negotiations  with  his  prisoner ;  he  knew  irliat 
censures  the  former  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  what  apprehensions  the 
latter  had  excited  in  eveiy  court  of  .Eulope  i  nor  had  he  reaped  from  the 
measures  which  he  puiaued,  any  of  those  advantages  which  politicians  aie 
apt  to  consider  as  jsm  excuse  for  the  most  criminal  conduct,  and  a  oompen 
sation  for  the  severest  reproaches.  Francis  was  now  out  of  his  hands,  and 
not  one  of  all  the  mightr  consequences,  which  he  had  expected  from  the 
treaty  that  set  him  at  liber^,  was  likely  to  take  place.  His  rashness  in 
relyin^p  so  fiiur  on  his  own  iu(igment  as  to  trust  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Frendi 
kiog,  m  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  his  wisest  ministen,  was  now 
apparent ;  and  he  easily  coqjectured,  that  the  same  confederacy,  the  dresad 
of  which  had  induced  nim  to  set  Francis  at  liberty,  would  now  be  ibnDed 
against  him  with  that  gallant  and  incensed  nx»arch  at  its  head.  Self- 
condemnation  and  shame,  on  account  of  what  was  past,  with  anxious 
apprehensions  concerning  what  might  happen,  were  the  necessary  result  of 
these  lefiectioos  on  his  owp  conduct  and  situation.  Charles,  however,  was 
naturally  firm  and  inflexible  in  <all  his  measures.  To  have  receded  sud- 
denly from  any  article  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  would  have  been  a  plain 
confession  of  imprudence,  and  a  palpable  symptom  of  (ear;  he  deter^ 
mined,  therefiue,  that  it  was  most  suitable  to  his  dimity,  to  insist,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequences,  on  the  strict  execution  of  the  treaty,  an6 
particularly  not  to  accept  of  any  thine  which  might  be  ofiered-  as  an 
equivalent  fw  the  restitution  of  Buigun^.t 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  he  appointed  Lannqy  and  Alarooo  to 
repair,  as  his  ambassadors,  to  the  court  of  France,  and  formally  to  summon 
the  kiqg,  either  to  execute  the  treaty  with  the  sincerity  that  became  him, 
or  to  return  according  to  his  oath,  a  prisoner  to  Madrid.  Instead  of  gtvinff 
them  an  imz»ediate  answer,  Francis  admitted  the  deputies  of  the  states  m 
fiuii^pjndj  to  an  audience  in  their  presence.  They  humbly  represented 
to  him,  tiiat  he  had  exceeded  the  powers  vested  in  a  long  of  France, 
when  he  consented  to  alienate  their  countiy  from  the  crown,  the  domains 
of  which  he  was  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  preserve  enttre  and  un* 
impaired.  Francis,  in  return,  thanked  them  for  their  attachment  to  bis 
crown,  and  entreated  them,  though  veiy  feintly,  to  remember  Uie  obligations 
which  he  lay  under  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  emperor.  The 
deputia^  assuming  a  higher  tone,  declared,  that  thcry  would  not  obey 
commands  which  they  considered  as  illegal :  and,  if  be  should  abandon 
them  to  the  enemies  of  France,  they  had  resdved  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  with  a  firm  purpose  radier  to  perish  than  auteit 
to  a  foreu^n  dominion.  Upon  which  Francis,  turning  towards  the  Imperial 
ambassadors,  represented  to  them  the  impossibility  of  performing  what  he 
had  undertaken,  and  ofifered,  in  lieu  of  Efuigundy,  to  pay  the  ftwipA^mr  tw« 
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niilkiDB  of  crowns.  The  viceroy  and  Alarcon,  who  easiljr  pereeirdd,  th^r 
tiie  scene  to  which  thej  had  been  witnesses^  was  concertea  between  th^ 
kin^  and  his  subjects  in  order  to  impose  upon  them,  signified  te  him  ^ir 
master's  fixed  resolution  not  to  depart  in  the  smallest  point  firom  the  terms 
«f  the  treaty,  and  withdrew.*  Before  they  left  the  lungdom,  they  had  the 
tt0rtificatk>n  to  he^  the  holy  iMflpe  against  the  empehv  piiblittied  with 
gieat  solemnity  [June  11]. 

Charles  no  sooner  leceiyed  an  account  of  this  confederacy  thun  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  In  the  haxsnest  terms,  against 
Francis,  as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  of  honour.  He  complained  no  less 
of  Clement,  whom  he  solicited  in  vain  to  abandon  his  new  allies ;  he 
accused  him  oC  ingratitade ;  he  taxed  him  with  an  ambition  unbecomii^ 
his  character ;  he  threatened  him  not  only  widi  all  the  vengeance  whi^ 
the  power  of  an  emperor  can  inflict,  but,  hj  appealing  to  a  general  council, 
called  up  before  his  eyes  all  the  terrors  ansing  from  the  autbority  of  those 
assemblies  so  formidable  to  the  papal  see.  It  was  necessary,  nowever, 
to  oppose  something  else  than  reproaches  and  threats  to  the  powerful  com* 
bination  formed  a^nst  him ;  and  me  emperor,  prompted  by  so  many 
passions,  did  not  fail  to  exeit  himself  with  unusuaJ  vigour,  in  order  to  send 
supplies,  not  oaly  of  men,  but  of  money,  which  were  still  more  needed, 
into  Italy. 

On  tho  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  the  confederates  bore  no  proportion  to 
that  animosity  against  die  emperor,  with  which  they  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  hol)r  leagued.  Francis,  it  was  tibougbt,  would  have  infused  spirit  and 
rifouT  into  the  whole  body.  He  had  his  lost  honour  to  vepair,  many 
injuries  to  revens;e,  and  die  station  among  the  princes  of  Europe,  from 
which  he  had  &lien,  to  recover.  From  ail  these  powerful  incitements, 
added  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  a  war  more  fierce  and 
bloody  than  any  that  he  bad  hitherto  made  upon  his  rival,  was  expected. . 
But  Francis  had  gone  throuffh  such  a  scene  of  distress,  and  the  impression 
it  had  made  was  still  so  fresh  in  his  memoiy,  that  he  was  become  diffident 
of  himself,  distrustful  of  fortune,  and  desirous  of  tranouillity.  To  procure 
the  release  of  his  sons,  and  to  avoid  the  lestituticmof  Buiraidy  by  payine' 
some  reasonable .  equivalent,  were  his  chief  objects ;  and  for  the  sake^ 
these,  he  would  wiliingiy  have  sacrificed  Sforza,and  the  liberties  of  Italy, 
to  the  emperor.  He  nattered  himself,  that  the  dread  of  the  confederacy 
which  he  nad  formed  would  of  itself  induce  Charles  to  listen  to  what  was 
eouitabie :  and  was  afiraid  of  employing  any  considerable  force  for  the 
relief  of  the  Milanese,  lest  his  allies,  whom  be  had  often  found  tobe  meve 
attentive  to  then*  own  interest  than  punctual  in  fulfilling  thenr  engasrements, 
should  abandon  him  as  soon  as  the  Imperialbts  were  driven  out  of  that 
countzy.  and  deprive  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor  of  that  weight, 
which  mey  derived  ftom  his  oeing  at  the  head  df  a  powerful  league.  In 
the  mean  time  the  castle  of  Milan  was  pressed  more  closely  than  ever,  and 
Sforza  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  pope  and  Venetians, 
trusting  to  Francis's  concurrence*  commanded  their  tram  to  take  the 
field,  m  order  to  relieve  him :  and  an  army  more  than  sufficient  for  that 
service  was  soon  formed.  The  Milanese,  pasanonately  attached  to  their 
unfortnnate  duke,  and  no  less  exasperated  against  the  Imperialists,  who 
bad  oppressed  them  so  cruelly,  were  ready  to  aid  die  confederates  in  all 
their  enterprises.  But  the  duke  d'CTrbinc^  their  general,  natmally  skvw 
and  indecisive,  and  restrained,  besides,  by  his  ancient  enmity  to  the  JunHj 
of  Medici,trom  taking  aiiy  step  that  might  agmndize  or  add  reputation 
to  the  pope,t  lost  some  <^portunities  of  attacking  th6  Imperialists  and 
raising  the  siege,  and  refused  to  improve  others.  These  delays  gave 
Bourbon  time  to  bring  up  a  reinforcement  ot  fresh  troops  and  a  supp^of 
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mooef.  He  immedjately  took  the  command  of  t&e  amy  [J^  M]f  ami 
pushed  on  the  iiege  with  such  ?igouri  as  quickly  obliged  Sfona  to  smrenderf 
who  retiriog  to  LodL  which  the  confederates  liad  suipriaed*  left  BowiMO 
in  full  poasenioo  or  the  rest  of  (he  dutchy,  the  infettiture  of  which  the 
eoperor  had  promised  to  grant  him.* 

The  Italians  b^an  now  to  perceive  the  «ame  which  Francis  hftd  played, 
and  to  be  sensible  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  address  and  iefineneols 
10  nttotiation,  which  they  boasted  of  as  talents  pecuiiariy  their  own,  they 
bad  tor  once  been  o?er-reached  in  those  very  arts  by  a  irammUatt  prioee. 
He  had  hitherto  thrown  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  upon  than, 
taking  advantage  of  their  efforts,  in  order  to  enforce  the  proposals  which 
he  oSen  renewed  at  the  court  of  Madrid  for  obtaining  me  liberty  of  hii 
sons.  The  pope  and  Venetians  exjpostulated  and  complained  ;t  but  as 
they  were  not  abl«t  to  rouse  Francis  nom  his  inactivity,  their  own  zeal  and 
vigour  gradually  abated,  and  Clement,  having  alreadT  gone  &rther  than 
his  timioify  usually  permitted  him,  b^an  to  accuse  himself  of  rashness 
and  to  relapse  into  his  natural  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

All  the  emperor's  motions  dependmg  on  himself  alone,  were  more  famk 
and  better  concerted.  The  nanowness  of  his  revenues,  indeed,  did  not 
allow  him  to  make  any  sadden  or  ^at  effort  in  the  field,  but  he  abnndantfy 
^supplied  that  defect  by  his  intiwies  and  negotiations.  The  family  of 
Golonna,the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Roman  barons,  had  adhered  mu* 
formly  to.  the  Ghibellioe  or  Imperial  faction,  during  those  fieroe  oeolmliQBS 
between  the  popes  and  emperors,  which,  for  several  ages,  filled  ttafy  and 
Gennany  with  discord  and  bloodshed.  Though  the  causes  which  at  fint 
gave  birth  to  these  destructive  factions  existed  no  longer,  and  the  rage  with 
which  they  had  been  animated  was  in  a  mat  measure  spent,  the  Colonnas 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  unperial  intereiit,  and  by  placing 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  emperors,  secured  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  their  own  territories  and  privileges.  The  cardinal  Pompeo 
Colonna,  a  man  of  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  temper,  at  that  time  the  head 
of  the  family,  had  long  been  Clement's  rival,  to  whose  influence  m  the  last 
conclave  he  imputed  tne  disappointment  of  all  his  schemes  for  attaimi^ 
ttie  papal  di^ty,  of  which,  nom  his  known  connection  with  the  cmpcroi', 
he  tnought  himself  secure.  vTo  an  aspiring  mind,  this  was  an  iiguiy  too 
great  to  be  forgiven ;  and  thoueh  he  had  dissembled  his  resentment  so  hx 
as  to  vote  for  Clement  at  his  election,  and  to  accept  of  great  ofices  in  his 
court,  he  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  an  opportunity  <^  being 
revenged.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  Imperial  ambassador  at  Rome, 
who  was  no  stranger  to  these  sentiments,  easily  persuaded  him,  that  now 
was  the  time,  whue  all  the  papal  troops  were  employed  in  Lombardy,  to 
attempt  something,  which  would  at  once  revenge  bis  own  wrongs,  and  be 
of  essential  service  to  the  emperor  bis  patron.  The  pope,  however,  whose 
timidity  rendered  him  quick-sighted,  Was  so  attentive  to  the  operaticnSt 
and  bc^an  to  be  alarmed  so  eariy,  that  he  might  have  drawn  together 
tPQops  sufficient  to  have  disconcerted  all  Colonna's  measures.  But  Mon- 
cada amused  him  so  artfully  with  negotiations,  promises,  and  false  intelli- 
gence, that  he  lulled  asleep  all  his  suspicions,  and  prevented  his  taking 
an^  of  the  precautions  necessary  for  his  safety ;  ana  to  the  disrraoe  of  a 
pnnoe  possessed  of  neat  power,  as  well  as  renowned  for  political  wisdom, 
Colonna  at  the  headfof  three  thousand  men,  seized  one  of  the  gates  of  bis 
capital,  while  h^,  ima|^ning  himself  to  be  in  perfect  security,  was  altogvAer 
unprepared  (or  resisting  such  a  feeble  enemy.  The  inhabitants  cC  Rome 
permitted  Coloma's  troops,  from  whom  they  apprebended  no  injury,  to 
advance  without  opposition  [Sept.  99]  ;  the  pope*s  guards  were  dispened 
in  a  moment ;  and  Ckment  himself,  terrlfiedat  the  £mger,  adiamed  of  fait 
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own  ciednHtT,  and  deserted  by  almost  every  peTsoo^  fled  wilh  pieefpttatkn 
into  the  castle  of  St.  Angeto^  which  was  immediately  invested.  The 
palace  of  the  Vatiean,  the  church  of  St  Peter,  and  the  houses  of  the 
pope's  minkten  and  servants,  were  plundered  in  the  most'hcentkHis 
Bumner ;  the  rest  of  the  city  was  leit  unmolested.  Clement,  destitute  of 
aveiy  thii^  necessaiy  either  for  subsistence  or  dsfence,  was  soon  obliged 
to  demand  a  capitulation ;  and  Moncada,  being  admitted  Into  the  castle, 
prescribed  to  him^  with  all  the  haughtiness  of  a  conqueror,  conditions 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  reject.  The  chief  of  these  was,  that 
Clement  should  not  only  grant  a  full  pardon  to  the  Colonnas,  but  receive 
them  into  favt)ur,  and  immediately  withdraw  all  the  troops  in  his  pay  fiom 
the  army  of  die  confedenles  hi  Combardy.* 

The  Colonna&  who  talked  of  nothing  less  than  of  dtiposing  Clement, 
nnd  of  placing  Poinpeo,  their  kinsman,  in  the  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
exclaimed  k>MdJy  against  a  treaty  which  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  a 
poDfiff  justly  incensed  against  them.  But  Moncada,  attentive  only  to  his 
master's  interest,  paid  little  r^ard  to  their  complaints,  and,  by  this  fortiH 
Date  measure,  brtnie  entirely  the  power  of  the  confederates. 

While  the  army  of  the  confederates  suffered  such  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion, the  Imperialists  received  two  great  reinforcements ;  one  torn  Spain, 
under  the  command  of  Lannojr  and  Alarcon,  which  amounted  to  six  ttiou- 
nand  men ;  the  odier  wvis  raised  in  the  empire  by  George  Fronspeig,  a 
Gerxnan  nobleman,  who  having  served  in  Italy  witn  great  reputation,  had 
acquired  sndi  ii^uence  and  popularity,  that  multitudes  of  his  countiymen, 
fond  on  eveiy  occasion  of  engaging  in  military  enterprises,  and  impalient 
at  that  juncture  to  escape  from  the  oppression  which  tiiey  felt  in  religious 
aa  well  as  civil  matters,  crowded  to  his  standard ;  so  that,  without  any 
other  gratuity  than  the  payment  of  a  crown  to  each  mah,  fourteen  thousana 
enlisted  in  hb  service.  To  these  the  archduke  Ferdinand  added  two  thou- 
sand horse,  levied  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  But  although  tbe  emperor 
bad  raised  troops,  he  could  not  remit  the  sums  necessary  for  their  support. 
His  ordinary  revenues  were  exhausted ;  the  credit  of  princes,  during  the 
infancy  of  commerce,  was  not  extensive ;  and  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  tboueh 
eveiT  ait  had  been  tried  to  gain  them,  and  some  innovations  had  been  made 
in  tne  constitution,  in  ot&t  to  secure  their  incurrences  peremptorily 
lelused  to  grant  Charles  any  extraordinary  supply  ;t  so  that  the  more  his 
-  army  increased  in  number,  the  more  were  his  generals  embarrassed  ai^ 
distressed.  Bourbon,  in  particular,  was  invdved  in  such  difficulties,  that 
he  stood  in  need  of  all  his  address  and  courage  in  order  to  extricate  him- 
eelf.  Laige  sums  were  due  to  the  Spanish  troop  alrea^  in  the  Milanese, 
when  Fronspeig  arrived  with  sixteen  thousand  nungiy  Germans,  destitute 
of  eveiy  thii^.  Both  made  their  demands  with  equal  fierceness ;  the 
former  claiming  their  arrears,  and  the  latter  the  pay  which  had  been  pro- 
mised them  on  their  entering  Lombardy.  Bouroon  was  altogether  inca- 
pable of  giving  satisfaction  to  either.  In  this  situation,  he  was  constrained 
to  commit  acts  of  violence  extremely  shocking  to  bis  own  natqre,  which 
"was  generous  and  humane.  He  seized  the  principal  citizens  of  Milan,  and 
by  threats,  and  even  by  torture,  forced  from  them  a  considerable  sum  ; 
be  rifled  the  churches  of  all  their  plate  and  ornaments;  the  inadequate 
supply  which  these  afforded,  he  distributed  amone  the  soldiers,  with 
ao  many  soothing  expressions  of  his  sympathy  And  affection,  that,  though  it 
fell  far  short  of  the  sums  due  to  them,  it  appeased  their  present  muimun.t 

Among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  Bourbon  granted  his  life  and 
liberty  to  Morone,  who  having  been  kept  in  nrtson  since  his  intrigue  with 
Pescara,  had  be^  condemnea  to  die  by  the  Spanish  judges  empower^  to 
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try  him.  For  fhit  remiMion  he  paid  twenty  tfaoinaad  dacata;  and 
foch  were  his  singular  talents,  and  the  woodenul  asc^idaBt  which  he 
always  acquired  Oyer  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  had  access,  that  hi 
a  few  days  from  beiqf  Bourbon'sprisooer,  he  became  his  prime  coofident, 
.with  whom  he  consulted  in  all  amiirs  of  importance.  To  his  insiouationi 
must  be  imputed  the  suspicions  which  Bourbon  be^  to  entertain^  that 
die  emperor  had  n^Ter  intended  to  grant  him  the  mrestiture  of  Milan, 
but  had  appointed  Leyva,  and  the  ^er  Spanish  generals,  rather  to  be 
■pies  on  his  conduct,  than  to  co-operate  heartily  towards  the  execution  of 
his  schemes.  To  him  likewise,  as  he  still  retained,  at  the  sgR  of  four- 
acore,  all  the  enterprising  spirit  of  youth,  may  be  attributed  the  bold 
and  unexpected  measure  on  which  Bourboip  soon  aAer  Yentured.* 

Such,  indeed,  were  the  exigencies  of  the  Inmerial  tro^  in  the  Milanese, 
that  It  became  indispensably  necessary  to  take  some  immediate  step  ior 
their  relief.  The  arrears  of  the  soldiers  increased  daily ;  the  emperor 
made  no  remittances  to  his  generals  j  and  the  utmost  rigour  of  miutaiy 
extortion  could  draw  nothing  more  m>m  a  countnr  entirely  drained  and 
mined.  In  this  situation  there  was  no  choice  left,  but  either  to  disband 
the  aimy,  or  to  march  for  subsistence  into  the  enemy's  countiy.  The  ter- 
ritories of  the  Venetians  lay  nearest  at  hand ;  but  they,  with  their  usual 
foresight  and  prudence^  had  taken  such  precautions  as  secured  them  irom 
any  insult.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  inyade  the  dominioDS  of 
the  church,  or  of  die  Florentines ;  and  Clement  had  of  late  acted  such  a 
part  as  merited  the  severest  Vengeance  from  the  emperor.  No  sooner  did 
Bie  papal  troops  return  to  Rome,  after  the  insurrection  of  the  Colonnas^ 
than,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  treaty  with  Moncada,  he  degraded 
the  cardinal  Colonna,  excommunicated  tlvB  rest  of  the  family,  seized  their 
places  of  strength,  tnd  wasted  their  lands  with  all  the  cruelty  which  the 
smart  of  a  recent  injury  naturally  excites.<  Afler  this,  he  turned  his  aims 
against  Napldi,  and*  as  bis  operations  were  seconded  by  the  French  fleet, 
he  made  some  profi;ress  towards  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom ;  the  yjce- 
|oy  being  no  less  oestitute  than  the  other  Imperial  generals  of  the  money 
requisite  for  a  yigorous  defence.! 

1527.]  These  proceedings  of  the  pope  Justified,  in  appearance,  the 
measures  which  Bourbon's  situation  renaerea  necessary;  ana  he  set  about 
executing  them  under  such  disadvantages,  as  fumishea  the  strongest  proof 
both  of  the^  despair  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  of  the  greatness  of  his 
abilities  which  were  able  to  siumount  so  many  obstacles.  Havine  com- 
mitted the  goyemment  of  Milan  to  Leyva,  whom  he  was  not  unwiflii^  ta 
leave  behiml,  he  began  his  march  in  the  oepth  of  winter  [Jan.  30],  at  the 
bead  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  composed  of  nations  difieriog  fiom 
each  other  in  language  and  manners  ;  witnout  money,  without  magazines,, 
without  artillery,  without  oarriages ;  in  short,  without  any  of  those  things 
which  are  necessary  to  Ape  smallest  pariy,  and  which  seem  essential  to  the 
existenee  and  motions  of  a  ^reat.  army.  His  route  lay  through  a  countiy 
cut  by  riven  and  mountains,  in  which  the  roads  were  almost  impracticable  ; 
as  an  addition  to  his  difficulties,  the  enemy's  army,  superior  to  his  own  iqx 
number,  was  at  hand  to  watch  all  his  motioni,  and  to  improve  every 
advantauro.  But  his  troops,  impatient  of  tbeir  present  hardshifw,  and 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  immense  booty,  without  considering  bow  ill  pro% 
Tided  they  were  ibr  a  march,  foIlDwea  him  with  great  cheeriulness.  nia 
first  scheme  was  to  have  made  himself  master  of  Placentia,  and  to  hare 
patified  bis  soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  that  citjr ;  but  the  vigilance  of 
(he  confederate  generals  rendered  the  desuni  abortive  j  nor  had  ne  better 
fuocess  in  his  prqject  for  the  reduction  of  Bologna,  which  was  seasonah^ 
fUpplied  widi  as  many  troops  as  secured  it  from  the  insults  of  an  anqy 
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whieh  had  neither  artiUeiy  nor  ammunition.  HaTiDg  felled  in  both  tfaeee 
attempts  to  becon^  master  of  some  great  city,  he  was  under  a  necesaily 
tai  advanciqr  fiut  he  had  now  been  two  months  in  the  field ;  his  troops 
had  su&red  eyeiy  calamity  that  a  long  march*  together  with  the  ancommoo 
ligour  of  the  season,  coiud  bring  upon  men  destitute  of ^  all  necessair 
accommodations  m  an  enemy's  countnr ;  the  magnificent  promises  to  whi» 
they  trusted,  had  hitherto  proved  aftogether  vain ;  they  saw  no  prospect 
of  relief;  their  patience  tried  to  the  utmost,  failed  at  last,  and  they  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny.  Some  officers,  who  rashly  attempted  to  restrain 
diem,  fell  victims  to  their  fuiy ;  Bourbon  himseJl^  not  daring  to  appear 
during  the  fint  transports  of  their  ra^e,  wa^  obliged  to  fly  secretly  trom 
his  quarters.*  But  thjs  suddfii  ebullition  of  wrath  began  at  last  to  subside ;  , 
whea  Bourbon,  who  possessed  in  a  wonderful  depee  the  art  of  govemii^c 
the  minds  of  soldiers,  renewed  his  promises  with  more  confidence  than 
formerly,  and  ^assured  them  that  they  would  be  soon  accomplished.  He 
endeavoured  to  render  their  hardships  more  tolerable,  by  partaking  of  them 
himself ;  he  fared  no  better  than  the  meanest  sentinel ;  he  marched  along 
with  them  on  foot ;  he  ioined  them  in  singing  their  camp  ballads,  in  which, 
with  high  praises  of  his  valour,  they  minted  many  sbokes  q[  military 
raillery  on  nis  poverty ;  and  wherever  they  came,  he  allowed  them,  as  a 
foretaste  of  what  he  had  promised,  to  plunder  the  adjacent  villages  at 
disdnetion.  Encouraged  hj  all  these  soothioe  ^rts,  they  entirel^r  Ibiipot 
their  suflferings  and  complaints,  and  fblk>wed  bim  with  tne  same  imphcit 
confidence  as  formerly'.t 

Bourbon,  meanwhile,  carefiilly  concealed  his  intentions.  Ronoe  and 
Florence,  not  knowing  on  which  the  blow  would  Dall,  were  held  in  the 
nDoat  disouietine  state  of-  suspense.  Cleipent,  equally  solicitous  for  the 
safety  of  ooth,  fluctuated  in  more  than  bis  usual  uncertainty  ;  and  while 
the  rapid  approach  of  danger  called  for  prompt  and  decisive  measures, 
he  spent  the  time  in  deliberations  which  came  to  no  issue,  or  in  takiqg 
resolutions,  which,  next  day,  bis  restless  mind,  more  sagacious  in  discern- 
ing than  in  obviating  difficulties,  overturned,  without  being  able  to  fix  on 
what  should  be  substituted  in  flieir  place.  At  one  time  he  determined  to 
unite  himself  more  closehr  than  ever  with  his  allies,  and  to  push  on  the 
war  with  vi^pur ;  at  ano^er,  he  inclined  to  brine  all' differences  lo  a  final 
accommodation  by  a  treaty  with  Lanno^r,  who,  knowine  his  passion  for 
nej^tiation,  solicited  him  incessantly  with  proposals  lor  that  purpose. 
His  timidi^  at  length  prevailed,  and  led  him  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  Lannoy  [March.  15j,  of  which  the  following  were  the  chierarticles : 
That  a  suspension  of  arms  should  take  place  between  the  Pontifical  and 
Imperial  troops  for  eight  months;  That  Clement  should  advance  sixty 
thousand  crowns  towa^s  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  Imperial  army; 
That  the  Colonnas  should  be  alsolved  from  censure,  and  their  former 
dignities  and  possessions  be  restored  to  them ;  That  the  viceroy  should 
come  to  Rome,  and  prevent  Bourbon  from  approaching  nearer  to  uiAt  city, 
or  to  Florence.^  On  this  hastjr  treaty,  which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes 
of  assistance  from  his  aJlies,  without  afibrding  him  any  sdid  foundation  of 
aecuri^,  Clement  relied  so  firmly,  that,  like  a  man  extricated  at  once  out 
of  all  difficulties,  he  was  at  perfect  ease,  and  in  the  fulness  of  hi^  con* 
fidence  disbanded  all  his  troops,  except  as  many  as  were  sufficient  to  guard 
his  own  person.  This  amazing  oonfidence  of  Clement's,  who  on  every 
other  occasion  was  fearfiil  ana  suspicious  to  excess,  appeared  so  unac- 
countable to  Guicciardini,  who,  bein^  at  that  time  the  pontifical  commis- 
sary-eeneral  and  resident  in  the  confederate  army,  had  great  opportunities 
as  wdl  as  great  abihties,  fiv  observipg  how  chimerical  all  his  hopes  werep 
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iiat  iMf  imputet  the  pope's  conduct,  at  thii  jiaietore,  wholff  to  iafiititttioii, 
winch  those  who  are  doomed  to  ruio  cannot  aroid.* 

Laonoj 9  it  would  aeem,  intended  to  have  executed  the  treaty  with  great 
■neerity ;  and  haring  detached  Clement  from  the  confederacy,  wiabed  to 
torn  Bourbon's  anni  aeainst  the  Venetians,  who,  of  all  the  powets  at  war 
with  the  emperor,  had  exerted  the  greatest  Tieour.  With  this  yiew  he 
detached  a  courier  to  Bouiton,  inlbnning  him  of  the  suspension  of  anns^ 
which,  in  the  name  of  their  common  master,  he  had  concluded  with  the 
pope.  Bourbon  had  other  schemes,  and  he  had  prosecuted  them  now  too 
nr  to  think  of  retreating^.  To  have  mentioned  a  retreat  to  his  soldieii 
would  hare  been  dangerous ;  his  oommand  was  indepeiident  on  Lanoy; 
lie  was  fond  of  mortifying:  a  man  whom  he  had  reasons  to  hate ;  for  thoe 
iSBMNis,  without  paying  me  least  r^^  to  the  message,  he  contimied  to 
larage  the  ecclesiastical  territories,  and  to  advance  towaitb  Flbreooe. 
Upon  this,  all  Clemenf  s  terror  and  anxie^  returning  with  new  force,  he 
had  recourse  to  Lannqy,  and  entreated  andf  conjured  him  to  put  a  atop  to 
Bourbon's  progress.  Lannay  accordingly  set  out  for  his  camp,  but  <tent 
tot  apprDccn  it ;  Bourbon's  soldiers  having  got  notice  of  the  tnioe,  ra^^ 
and  threatened,  demanding  the  accomplismvient  of  the  promises  to  which 
diey  had  tnnted ;  their  ^^eneral  himselt  could  hardly  restrain  tliem ;  eveiy 
penon  in  Rmne  perceived  that  notlung  remained  but  to  prepoe  fSr 
lesistii^  a  storm  which  it  was  now  impossible  to  dispel,  dement  alone^ 
relymr  on  some  ambiguous  and  deceitful  professions  which  Bourbon  made 
of  nis Inclination  towards  peace,  sunk  back  into  his  former  security.t 

Boori)on,  on  his  part,  was  iast  from  being  free  from  solicitttde.  All  hii 
.attempts  on  any  place  of  importance  had  hitherto  miscarried ;  awi  Fb- 
lence,  towards  which  he  had  oeen  approaching  for  some  time,  was,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  duke  d'Urbino's  army,  put  in  a  condition  to  set  hb  power 
at  defomee.  As  it  now  became  necessary  to  change  his  route,  and  to  take 
instantly  some  new  resolution,  be  fixed  witlKNit  nesitation  on  one  which 
was  no  less  daring  in  itself,  than  it  was  impious,  accordh^  to  the  opinion 
of  that  ag^.  This  was  to  assault  and  plunder  Rome.  Maiiy  reaaonn^ 
however,  prompted  him  to  it  He  was  fond  of  thwarting  Laimoy,  who 
had  underteken  for  the  safety  ci  that  city ;  he  imagined  t£it  the  empoor 
would  be  highly  pleased  4o  see  Clement,  the  chief  author  of  the  lea^ 
against  him,  humbled ;  he  flattered  himself  that,  br  gratifying  the  npaoty 
or  his  soldiers  with  such  immense  booty,  he  would  attach  them  forever  to 
his  interest ;  or  (which  is  still  more  protmble  than  any  of  these)  be  h6p^ 
that,  by  means  of  the  power  and  fome  which  he  would  acouire  from  the 
conquest  of  tibe  first  city  in  Christendom,  he  might  lay  tne  foundation 
of  an  independent  power ;  and  that,  after  shaking  off  all  connectkio  with 
the  emperor,  he  m^bt  teke  possession  of  Naples,  or  of  some  of 'the  Italkn 
states,  m  his  own  name.^ 

Whatever  his  motives  were,  he  executed  his  resolutfon  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  formed  it.  His  sddieis,  now 
mat  they  had  their  prey  foil  in  view,  complained  neidier  of  faftiguc^nor 
fomine,  nor  want  of  pay.  No  sooner  did  tney  beffin  to  nfove  finun  Tus- 
cany towards  Rome,  than  the  pope,  sensible  at  last  how  fallacioas  the  hopes 
had  been  on  which  he  reposed,  started  from  bis  security.  But  no  time 
now  renuJned  even  for  a  bold  and  decisive  pontiff  to  have  taken  pmer 
measures,  or  to  have  formed  any  effectual  plan  of  defence.  Under  Cle- 
aent's  feeble  conduct,  all  was  consternation,  disorder,  and  ineaolotkNi. 
He  collected,  however,  sudi  of  his  disbanded  soldiers  as  still  lemamed  in 
the  city ;  he  armed  the  artificers  of  Rome,  and  the  footmen  and  tnto- 
bearen  of  the  cardinals;  he  repaired  the  breaches  in  the  walls;  he  began 
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te  eract  new  traiki;  be  excommimicated  Bouibon  and  all  Bb  frboM, 
btandinr  tlie  Qetnum  with  the  neme  of  Latheran9»  and  the  Spaniards  with 
thai  of  Mocn.*  Tnutin^  to  these  ineffectual  military  preparations,  or  to 
his  tpiritiial  amM»  which  .were  still  inore  despised  bj  rapacious  soldiers, 
liB  seems  to  have  laid  aside  his  natural  timidity^  and,  contraiy  to  the 
advice  of  all  his  coonsellorsy  determined  to  wait  the  approach  of  ad  enemy 
whofn  he  might  easily  haye  aTotded  bj  a  timely  retreat. 

Bourbony  who  saw  the  necessity  cnf  despatch,  now  that  his  btentions 
were  fcnown>  advanced  with  such  speed,  that  he,  gained  several  marches 
on  the  duke  dlJrbino's  army,  and  encamped  in  (he  plsdes  of  Rome  on  the 
evenh^  of  the  fifth  of  May.  From  thence  he  showed  his  sofdicrrs  the 
pahures  and  churches  of  that  city,  into  which,  as  the  capital  of  the  Chri^ 
tiati  commoiiweaHl^  the^  riches  or  all  Europe  had  ifowea  during  many  oen- 
ttlriei^  without  havmg  l>een  once  violated  by  any  hostile  hand  j  ana  com- 
BMindii^  them  to  refiesh  themselves  at  nj?ht,  as  a  prepai^tion  for  the 
assauk  next  day,  promised  them,  m  rewardof  their  toils  and  valour,  the 
possession  of  allthe  treasures  accumulated  there. 

Early  in  the  mominc',  fiourbon,  who  had  detennined  to  distinguish  that 
day  either  by  his  deam  or  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  troops^  clad  in  complete  armour,  above  which  he  wore  a  vest 
of  white  tissue,  that  he  might  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  his  friends  and 
io  his  enemies :  and  as  all  depended  on  one  bold  impressioii.  he  led  them 
kistaDtly  to  scale  the  Walls.  Three  distinct  bodies,  one  of  Germans,  ano* 
ther  of  Spunards,  and  the  last  of  Italians,  the  three  different  nations  of 
whom  the  army  was  composed,  were  appointed  to  this  service  j  a  sepa- 
rate attack  vras  assig[ned  to  each ;  and  the  whole  armj[  advanced  to  8U|^ 
port  them  as  occasioR  should  require.  A  thick  mist  concealed  their 
approach  until  tbe}[  reached  almost  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  which  surrounded 
the  suburbs :  having  planted  their  ladders  in  a  moment,  each  brigade 
rushed  on  to  the  assault  with  an  impetuoeitY  heightened  by  national  emu-* 
lation.  ^  They  were  received  at  first  witn  fortitude  ec[ual  to  their  own; 
the  Swiss  in  the  pope's  guards,  and  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  been 
assembledyiought  with  a  courage  becoming  men  to  whom  the  defence  of 
the  noblest  city  in  the  world  was  intrusted.  Bourbon's  troops,  notwith-< 
standing  all  their  valour,  gained  no  ground^  and  even  l>egan  to  give  way ; 
when  their  leaderi  perceiving  that  on  diis  critical  moment  the  Tate  of  the 
day  depended,  leaped  from  his  horK,  pressed  to  the  fiont,  snatched  a 
scaling  ladder  from  a  soldier,  planted  it  a^inst  the  wall,  and  began  to 
mount  it,  encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice  and  hand  to  follow  him. 
But  at  Uiat  very  instant^  a  musket  bullet  from  the  ramparts  pierced  his 
gioin  with  a  wound,  which  he  immediately  felt  to  be  mortal ;  but  he  . 
retained  so  much  presence  of  mind,  as  to  desire  those  who  were  near  him 
to  cover  his  body  with  a  cloak,  diat  his  death  might  not  dishearten  his 
troops ;  and  soon  aher  he  expired  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  and  which  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  highest  praise,  if  he  had 
timis  fallen  in  defence  of  his  country,  not  at  the  head  of  its  enemies.t 

This  fatal  event  could  not  be  concealed  firom  the  army ;  the  soldiers 
soon  missed  then*  general,  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  see  in  every 
time  of  danger ;  but^  instead  of  being  disheartened  by  their  loss,  It  ani- 
mated them  with  new  valour;  the  name  of  Bouri)on  resounded  along  the 
line,  accompanied  with  the  ciy  of  blood  and  reoenffe.  The  veterans  who 
defended  the  walls  were  soon  overpowered  by  nrjnbers ;  the  untrained 
body  of  city  recruits  fled  at  the  sight  of  danger,  and  the  enemy,  with  irre 
sistible  vnlence^  rudied  into  the  town. 

thtriog  tiM  combat  Clement  was  empkyed  at  the  hlg^  ahar  of  St 
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Petei's  diiirch  in  ofiferin^  up  to  Heavea  unaTaiiiiiff  piajen  for  Tielonr* 

No  sooner  was  he  ioformea  that  his  troops  beg^ao  to  giye^waj,  than  oe 
fled  with  precipitation  ^  and  with  an  infatuation  still  more  amazing  tban 
Bxxy  thing  alread/  mentioned,  instead  of  making  his  escape  by  the  oppo- 
site eate,  where  there  was  no  enemy  to  oppose  it,  he  shut  nimsell  up, 
togetner  with  thirteen  cardinals,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  manj  per- 
sons of  distinction,  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  which,  from  his  late  mis- 
fortune, he  might  have  known  to  he  an  insecure  retreat  In  his  waj  from 
the  Vatican  to  that  fortress,  he  saw  his  troops  flying  before  ^n  enemy  who 
pursued  without  giving  quarter;  he  heard  the  cnes  and  lamentatioiffi  of 
the  Roman  citizens,  and  beheld  the  beginning  of  those  calamities  which 
his  own  credulity  and  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his  subjects.* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  ima^ne,  the  miseiy  and  honQr  of 
that  scene  which  followed.  ^  Whatever  a  city  taken  by  stonn  can  dread 
from  militaiT  rage,  unrestrained  by  discipline ;  whatever  excesses  the 
ferocity  of  tne  Germans,  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  licentioiia- 
ness  of  the  Italians  could  commit,  these  the  wretched  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  suffer.  Churches,  palaces,  and  the  houses  of  private  peisonsv 
were  plundered  without  distinction.  No  age,  or  character,  or  sex,  wa9 
exempt  from  injury.  Cardinals,  nobles,  priests,  matrons,  vii^ins,.  were  all 
the  prav  of  soldiers,  and  at  the  mercy  of  men  deaf  to  the  voice  of  human- 
ity. Nor  did  these  outrages  cease,  as  is  usual  in  towns  which  are  carried 
by  assault,  when  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  was  over ;  the  Imi>erialists 
kept  possession  of  Rome  several  months ;  and,  during  all  that  time,  the 
insolence  and  brutality  of  the  soldiers  hardly  abated.  Their  boo^r  in 
ready  money  alone  amounted  to  a  million  of  ducats ;  what  they  raised  bj 
ransoms  and  exactions  far  exceeded  that  sum.  Rome,  though  taken  seve- 
ral different  times  by  the  northern  nations  who  overran  the  empire  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  never  treated  with  so  much  cniel^  by  ibitT 
barbarous  and  heathen  Huns,  Vandals,  or  Goths,  as  now  i)y  the  bigoted 
sulnects  of  a  Catholic  monarch.! 

After  Bourbon's  death,  the  command  of  the  IrooeriaJ  army  devolved  oit 
Philibert  ae  Chalons  prince  of  Orange,  who  witn  difficujtf;  prevailed  on 
as  many  of  hb  soldiers  to  desist  from  the  pillaj^e  as  w^  necessary  ta 
invest  the  castje  of  St  Ai^elo.  Clement  was  immediat^lr  sensible  of 
his  error  in  having  retired  mto  that  ill-provided  and  untenable  fort.  But 
as  the  Imperialist,  scorning  discipline,  and  intent  only  on  plunder,  pushed 
the  siejg;e  with  little  vigour,  he  did  not  despair  of  holdmg  out  until  the  duke- 
d'Urbino  could  come  to  his  relief.  That  ^neral  advanced  at  the  head  of 
an  army  composed  of  Venetians^  Florentines,  and  Swiss,  in  the  pay  of 
France,  of  sufficient  strength  to  have  delivered  Clement  from  the  present 
danger.  But  d'Urbino,  preferring  the  indulgence  of  his  hatred  against 
the  family  of  Medici  to  the  glory  of  delivering  the  capital  of  ChristeMiom» 
and  the  head  of  the  church,  pronounced  the  enterprise  to  be  too  hazar» 
dous ;  and  from  an  exquisite  refinement  in  revenge,  having  marched«for- 
ward  so  far,  that  his  army  being  seen  from  the  ramparts  of  St  Angelo^ 
flattered  the  pope  with  the  prospect  of  certain  relief,  he  immediately 
Wheeled  about  and  retired.!  Clement,  deprived  of  eveir  resource,  and 
reduced  to  such  extremity  or  famine  as  to  feed  on  ass's  flesn,§  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  [June  6]  on  such  conditions  as  the  conquerors  were  ples^ed 
to  prescribe.  He  agreed  to  pay  four  hundred  thousana  ducats  to  the  army ; 
to  surrender  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of*  strength  belonging  to  the 
church ;  and,  besides  giving  hostages,  to  remain  a  prisoner  hunself  uotil 
the  chief  articles  were  penormedL  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Alarcoo,  who,  by  his  severe  vigilance,  in  guarding  Francis,  had  given  full 
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SDof  of  Us  heiog  quilifiad  ftr  that  bffice;  and  thus,  hy  a  sii^lar  aiccl- 
Dt,  the  same  man  bBid  the  (Custody  of  the  two  most  illustrious  personages 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  io  £tirope  durio^  sereral  ages. 

The  accouot  of  this  eztraordioaiy  aod  unexpected  event  was  no  less 
aurpiisjng  than  agreeable  to  the  emi)eror.  But  in  order  to  conceal  his  jqjr 
horn  his  subjects,  who  were  filled  with  honor  at  the  success  and  crimes  of 
their  coont^men,  and  to  lessen  the  indignation  ^  the  rest  of  Europe,  be 
declared  that  Rome  bad  been  assaulted  without  airr  order  from  him.  He 
wrote  to  all  the  princes  with  whom  he  was  io  alliance,  disdaimins^  his 
baying  had  any^  knowledge  of  Bourbon's  intention.*  He  put  biBaself  and 
^court  mto  mourning )  commanded  the  rqjoiciqgs  which  bad  been  ordered 
for  the  birth  of  his  son  Philip  to  be  stopped ;  and  employed  an  artifice  no 


ler 
^  fnntied  *him.t 
The  good  fortune  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  no  less  conspicuous 
another  part  of  Europe.  Solyman  having  invaded  Huitt;ai7  wim  an  armj 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  Lewis  IL,  king  of  that  countiy  and  of 
Bohemia,  a  weak  and  inexperienced  prince,  advanced  rashlj  to  meet  him 
with  a  body  of  men  which  did  not  amount  to  thir^  thousand.  With  an 
imprudence  still  more  unpardonable,  he  gave  the  command  of  these  troops 
to  Paul  Tomorri,  a  Franciscan  monk,  archbishop  of  GoJocza.  This  hwk- 
-ward  general,  in  the  dress  of  his  order,  ^irt  with  its  cord,  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  troops ;  and,  hurried  on  by  his  own  presumption,  w  well  as  by 
the  impetuosity  of  noble^  who  despised  danger,  out  were  impatient  of  long 
service,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Mohacz  [Aveust  29, 1626],  in  which  the 
king,  the  flower  of  the  Hunearian  nobility,  andupwaids  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  fell  the  victims  of  his  lolly  and  ill  conduct  Solyman,  after  his  victory, 
seized  and  kept  possession  of  several  towns  of  tl^  matest  strength  in  toe 
;K>utbero  provinces  of  Huneaiy,  ancl,  overrunning  the  rest  of  the  countiy, 
carried  near  two  hundred  thousand  persons  into  captivity.  Ab  Lewis  was 
the  last  male  of  the  royal  family  of  Jagellon,  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
claimed  both  his  crowns.  This  claim  was  founded  on  a  double  title ;  the 
one  derived  from  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  both 
kingdoms;  tbd  other  from  the  right  of  bis  wife,  the  only  sister  of  the 
deceased  monarch. '  The  feudal  institutions,  however,  subsisted  both  io  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  in  such  vigour,  and  the  nobles  possessed  such  extensive 
power,  that  the  crowns  were  still  elective,  and  Ferdinand's  rij^bts,  if  they 
nad  not  been  powerfully  supported,  would  have  met  ^ith  little  regard. 
But  his  own  personal  merit ;  the  res]>ect  due  to  the  brother  of  the  greateat 
monarch  in  Christendom ;  the  necessity  of  choosinea  prince  able  to  afford 
his  subjects  some  additional  protection  against  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  as 
they  had  recently  felt  their  power,  they  greathjr  dreaded ;  together  with 
the  intrigues  of  nis  sister,  who  had  been  mamed  to  the  late  King,  over- 
came the  prejudices  which  the  Hungarians  had  conceived  against  the  arch- 
duke as  a  foreigner;  and  though  a  considerable  party  voted  for  the  Vay- 
wode  of  Transylvaniat  at  length  secured  Feidinana  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom.  The  states  of  Bohemia  imitated  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bour kin^oni:  but  in  order  to  ascertain  and  secure  their  own  privilegjes, 
they  obliged  Ferdinand,  before  bis  coronation,  to  subscribe  a  deed  which 
they  termed  a  Reoene^  declarii^  that  he  held  that  crown  not  by  any  pr^• 
TXHis  right,  but  by  their  gratuitous  and  voluntaiy  election.  By  such  a  vast 
accession  of  territories  the  hereditary  possession  of  which  they  secured  m 
process  of  timte  to  their  fkmily,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  attained 
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that  pit-eminence  k  powerwhkb  had  rendered  tfaem  so  fimnfdable  toAe 
nttofOerman^.* 

The  diaseosKxit  between  the  pope  and  efhpefor  prored  eitretnelj' 
fiitoiireUe  to  the  pramss  of  Lutheranism.  Charles,  exasperated  hr  Cle- 
ment'i  eooduet,  and  luily  employed  in  opposinf;:  the  lea^e  which  ne  had 
fermed  aeainBl  him,  had  litUe  inciioation  and  less  leisure,  to  take  aoj 
measttiei  lor  suppiessinff  the  new  opinions  in  Gennany.  In  a  diet  of  the 
empire  held  at  Spires  {June  85, 1596],  the  state  of  religion  came  to  be 
considered ;  and  all  that  Uie  emperor  required  of  the  princes  was,  that  thej 
would  wait  patientljr.  and  without  encouiagine  innoTatioos,  for  the  meetinj^ 
of  a  genenu  council  which  he  had  demanded  of  the  pooe.  They,  in 
sctum,  acknowledged  the  conTocat^  of  a  council  to  b6  the  prcmer  and 
Mfttlar  step  towaras  reforming^  abuses  In  the  churdb ;  but  contended  that 
a  natjonai  council  held  in  (jermanr  would  be  more  enectual  lor  that  pur- 
pose than  what  he  had  pfapceed.  To  his  advice,  concemk^  the  d]9- 
couragement  of  innoTations,  they  paid  so  little  regard,  that  even  durin^the 
meeting  of  the  diet  at  Spiresy  the  divines  who  attended  the  elector  ofSaz- 
oay  and  land^^ve  of  Hesse-Cassel  thither,  preached  publicly,  and  admin- 
isteied  the  sacraments  according  to  the  rights  of  the  reformed  church.t 
The  emperor's  own  example  emooldened  the  Grermans  to  treat  the  papal 
authority  with  little  reverence.  During  the  heat  of  his  resentment  agamst 
Clement,  he  had  published  a  long  reply  to  an  angiy  brief,  which  the  pope 
had  intended  as  an  apology  for  nis  own  conduct.  In  this  manifesto,  the 
emperor,  aAer  havine  enumerated  many  instances  of  that  pontilTs  ing^tfr* 
tude,  deceit,  and  ambition,  all  which  he  painted  in  the  strongest  and  most 
a^pgravated  colours,  appealed  from  him  to  a  general  council.  At  the  same 
tame  he  wrote  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  complaining  of  Clement's  par- 
tiality and  iigustice :  and  requiring  them,  if  he  refused  or  delayed  to  cafl 
a  council,  to  show  meir  concern  for  the  peace  of  the  Christian  church,  so 
shamefully  neglected  by  its  chief  pastor,  by  summonm^  that  assembly  in 
their  own  name.| '  This  manifesto,  little  inferior  in  virulence  to  the  invec- 
tives of  Luther  himself,  was  dispersed  over  Germany  with  great  iodtistry, 
and  being  eagerly  read  by  persons  of  every  raidc,  did  much  more  than 
oounterbuaiice  the  effsct  of  all  Charles's  declarations  against  the  new 
opmioDS. 


BOOK  Y. 

Thx  account  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  pope  had  been  treated 
filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment  or  horror.  To  see  a  Christian  empe- 
lor,  who  by  possessing  that  di{:nity  ought  to  have  been  the  protector  and 
advocate  of  toe  holy  see,  lay  violent  hands  on  him  who  represented  Christ 
en  earth,  and  detain  his  sacred  person  in  a  rigorous  captivity,  was  con« 
ddered  as  an  impiety  that  merited  the  severest  vengeance,  and  which 
called  for  the  immediate  interposition  of  evenr  dutiful  son  of  the  Chureh. 
Francis  and  Henrv,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms  in  Italy, 
had  even  before  the  taking  of  Rome,  entered  into  a  closer  alliance ;  and  m 
order  to  give  some  check  to  the  emperpr's  ambition,  had  amed  to  make 
a  vigorous  diversion  in  the  Low-Countries.  The  force  ofevery  motive 
which  had  influenced  them  at  that  time  was  now  increased;  ana  to  these 
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were  added  the  desire  of  rescuing^  the  pope  wii  of  the  eoipeior^s  hands,  a 
measure  no  less  politic  than  it  appealed  to  be  pbus.  Thi8»  however*  Rn- 
dered  it  necessary  to  abandon  tbeir  hostile  intentions  mkni  the  Low- 
Countries,  and  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  war,  as  it  was  by  vigoraos  ope 
rations  there  they  might  contribute  most  eflfectually  towards  deliveni||^ 
Rome,  and  setting  Clement  at  liberty.  Francis  bein^  now  sensible  that,  n 
his  system  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  the  spirit  of  refinemeut  had 
earned  him  too  far;  and  that  by  an  excess  of  remisoDCfls,  he  bad  allowed 
Charles  tQ  attain  advantages  which  be  might  easily  hare  pieyeiited;  was 
eager  to  make  reparation  for  an  error,  of  which  he  was  not  oiHiea  goilly, 
by  an  activity  more  suitable  to  his  temper.  Henry  thought  his  in^rposi- 
tion  necessary,  in  order  to  hinder  the  emperor  from  becoming  master  of  all 
Italy,  and  acquiring  by  that  means  sucn  superiority  oi  power,  as  would 
enable  him  for  the  future  to  dictate  without  control  to  the  other  priooes  of 
Europe.  Wolsey,  whom  Francis  had  taken  care  to  secure  1^  flatteiy  and 
presents,  the  certain  methods  of  gaining  his  faivounncM^lectea  nothing  that 
could  incense  his  master  against  the  emperor.  Besiaes  all  these  puUie 
considerations,  Henry  was  influenced  by  cuie  of  a  more  prirale  nature^ 
having  begun  about  this  time  to  form  his  great^  scheme  of  divofdog 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  towards  the  execution  <x  which  be  knew  Ifaat  the 
sanction  of  papal  authority  would  be  necessai^,  he  was  desirous  to  aoqtitre 
as  much  ment  as  possible  with  Clement,  by  appearing  to  be  the  chief 
instrument  of  his  deliverance. 

The  nej^tialion,  between  princes  thus  disposed,  was  sot  tedious. 
Wolsey  himself  conducted  it,  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign,  with  unbounded 
powers.  Francis  treated  with  him  in  person  at  Amiens  [July^  11],  where 
the  cardinal  appeared,  and  was  received  with  royal  magnificence.  A 
marriage  between  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  princess  Maiy  was  agreed 
to  as  the  basis  of  the  confederacy ;  it  was  resolved  that  Italy  dbould  he  the 
^atre  of  war,  the  strength  of  the  army  which  should  take  the  field,  as 
well  as  the  contingent  ot  troops  or  of  money,  which  each  prince  should 
furnish,  were  settled ;  and  if  the  emperor  did  not  accept  of  the  proposals 
which  they  were  jointly  to  make  him.  they  bound  themselves  immetuatelr 
to  declare  war,  and  to  begin  hostilities  [Aug*  18].  Hemy,  who  took 
eveijr  resolution  with  impetuosity,  entered  so  eagerly  into  this  new  aliianoet 
tfiat^  in  order  to  give  Francis  the  strongest  proof  of  bis  friendship  and  respect, 
he  formally  renounced  the  ancient  claim  of  the  English  monarchs  to  the 
crown  of  France,  which  had  long  been  the  pride  and  ruin  of  the  nation: 
as  a  full  compensation  for  which  he  accepted  a  pension  of  fiffy  thousand 
crowns,  to  be  paid  annually  to  himself  ana  his  successors.* 

The  pope,  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  capitulation,  still 
remained  a  prisoner  under  the  severe  custody  of  Alarcon.  The  Fknen- 
tines  no  sooner  heard  of  what  had  happenea  at  Rome,  than  they  ran  to 
arms  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  expelled  the  cardinal  di  Cortooa,  who 
soverned  their  city  in  the  pope's  name:  defaced  the  arms  of  the  Medici; 
broke  in  pieces  the  'statues  ofLeo  and  Clement  ;''and  declaring  themselves 
a  free  state,  re-established  their  ancient  popular  {povemment.  The  Vene- 
tians-, taking  advantage  of  the  calamity  of  their  ally  the  pope,  seized 
Ravenna,  and  other  places  belonging  to  the  churcn.  under  pretext  of 
keeping  them  in  deposlte.  The  ofukes  of  Urbino  ana  Ferrara  laid  hold 
likewise  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  unfortunate  pontiff  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  irretrievably  roined.t 

Lannoy,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured  to  derive  some  solid  benefit  firom 
that  unforeseen  event,  which  gave  such  splendour  and  superiority  to  hii 
mastei^s  arms.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  to  Rome,  together  with 
M<Hicada,  and  the  marquis  del  Guasto,  at  the  head -of  all  the  troops  which 
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tii^  Gould  aasemble  in  the  kin^om  of  Naples.  The  aniFal  of  this  rein, 
forcement  brought  new  calamities  on  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Rome  ;  for 
the  soldiers  envying^  the  wealth  of  their  companions/imhated  their  license^ 
and  with  the  utmost  rapacity  gathered  the  rieanings,  which  had  escaped 
^  ararice  of  the  Spamards  aiKi  Germans.  There  was  not  now  any  armj 
in  Italy  capable  of  making  head  against  the  Imperfalists ;  and  nothing^ 
more  was  requisite  to  reduce  Boloena.  and  the  other  towns  in  the  eccle> 
siastical  state,  than  to  ha^e  appeared  oetofe  them.  But  the  soldiers  haying 
been  so  long  accustomed,  unaer  Bourbon,  to  an  entire  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline,  and  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  living  at  discretion  in  a  great  dtTt 
almost  without  the  control  of  a  superior,  were  become  so  impatient  of  miu- 
taiy  subordination,  and  so  averse  to  service,  that  they  refused  to  leave 
Rome,  unless  all  their  arrean  were  paid ;  a  condition  which  th^  knew  to 
be  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  they  declared,  that  they  would  not  obey 
any  omer  person  than  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  the  army  had  chosen 
general.  Lannoy,  finding  -  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  remain 
among  licentious  troops,  who  despised  bis  dignity,  and  hated  bis  peiBoo, 
returned  to  Naples ;  soon  after  the  marquis  del  Guasto  and  Moncada  tlKN^gfat 
it  prudent  to  quit  Rome  for  the  same  reason.  The  prince  of  Orange,  a 
general  only  in  name,  and  by  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures,  the  .good 
will  of  soldiers,  whom  success  and  license  had  rendered  capricious,  w^ 
obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  humours,  than  they  did  to  his  com* 
mands.  Thus  the  emperor,  instead  of  reaping  any  of  the  advantages  which 
be  might  have  expected  from  the  reduction  of  Rome,  had  the  mortificatioff 
to  see  the  most  formidable  body  of  troops  that  he  had  ever  brought  into 
the  field,  continue  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
xouse  them.*       '' 

This  gave  the  king  of  France  and  the  Venetians  leisure  to  Ibim  new 
schemes,  and  to  enter  into  new  engagements  for  delivering  the  pope,  and 
preserving  the  liberties  of  Italy.  The  newly  restored  repuolic  of  florence 
very  imprudently  joined  with  them,  and  Lautrec,  of  whose  abih'ties  (he 
Italians  entertained  a  much  more  favourable  opinion  than  his  own  master, 
was,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  league.  Il 
was  ivith  the  utmost  reluctance  ne  undertook  that  office,  being  unwflling 
to  expose  himself  a  second  time  to  the  difi'iculties  and  disgraces,  which  the 
negligence  of  the  king,  or  the  malice  of  his  favourites,  might  bring  upon 
him.  The  best  troops  in  France  marched  under  his  command ;  Sod  the 
king  of  England,  though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war  against  the  emperor, 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  canyiog  on  the  expedition.  Laii- 
trec's  first  operations  were  prudent,  vigorous,  and  sticcessiul.  By  the  as- 
sistance of  Andrew  Doria,  tiie  ablest  ^a  officer  of  that  a^e,  he  remiered 
himself  master  of  Genoa,  and  re-establbhed  in  that  republic  the  faction  of 
the  Pregosi,  together  with  the  dominion  of  France.  He  obliged  Alexan- 
dria to  surrender  after  a  short  sie^e,  and  reduced  all  the  countiy  on  that 
side  of  the  Tesino.  He  took  Pavia,  which  had  so  lopg  resisted  the  arms 
of  his  sovereign,  by  assault,  and  plundered  it  with  that  ciuel^,  which  the 
memoiy  of  the  fatal  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  French  nation  before  its 
walls  naturally  inspired.  All  the  Milanese,  which  Antonio  de  Leyva  de- 
fended with  a  small  body  of  troops,  kept  together,  and  supported  by  his 
own  address  and  industry,  must  have  soon  submitted  to  his  power,  if  he 
had  continued  to  bend  the  force  of  his  arms  against  that  countiy.  Bat 
Lautrec  durst  itot  complete  a  conquest  which  would  have  been  so  nonour- 
able  to  himself,  and  of  such  advantage  to  the  leagye.  Francis  knew  his 
confederates  to  be  more  desirous  of  circumscribing  the  Imperial  power  in 
Italy,  than  of  acquiring  new  territories  for  him ;  and  was  afiiaid^  diat  if 
S/brza  were  once  xe«established  in  Milan,  they  would  seooad  bat  ooldlj 
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Ae  attack  which  he  inteDded  to  make  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  For 
this  season  he  instructed  Lautrec  qot  to  push  his  operations  with  too  much 
Tieoar  in  Lombardy ;  and^  iiappilj  the  importunities  of  the  pope»  and  the 
aoTicitattoBs  of  the  Florentines,  the  one  for  relief,  and  the  other  ibr  protec- 
tion, were  so  uiigent  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for  marching 
ibrward,  without  yielding  to  the  entreaties  pf  the  Venetians  and  Sforzdf 
who  insisted  oti  his  laying  >sie|;e  to  Milan.* 

While  Lautrec  advanced  sfowly  towards  Rqme,  the  emperor  had  time 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  disposal  of  the  pope's  person,  who  still  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Notwithstanding  the 
specious  veil  of  religion,  with  which  he  usual ^  endeavoured  to  .cover  his 
action^  Charles,  in  many  instances,  appears  to  have  been  but  little  under 
the  innuence  of  reli^ous  considerations,  and  had  frequently,  on  this  occa* 
sion»  expressed  an  inclination  to  transport  the  pop/e  into  Spain,  that  be 
might  indulge  his  ambition  with  the  spectacle  of  toe  two  most  illustrious 
penonages  m  Europe  successively  prisoners  in  his  court.    But  the  fear  of 

E'ving  new  oflence  to  all  Christendom,  and  of  fiUijJg  his  own  subjects  with 
»rror,  obliged  him  to  forego  that  satisfaction.!  The  proeress  of  the  con- 
federates made  it  now  necessaiy,  either  to  set  the  pope  at  liberty,  or  to  re- 
move him  to  some  place  of  con6nement  more  secure  than  the  castle  of  St. 
Aiigelo.  Many  considerations  induced  him  to  prefer  the  former,  particularly 
his  want  of  the  money,  requisite  as  well  for  recruiting  his  army,  as  for  pay- 
ing off  the  vast  arrears  due  to  it.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  he  had  assembled 
the  Cortes  of  Castile  at  Valladolid  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
having  laid  before  them  the  state  of  his  a£^rs,  and  represented  the  neces- 
sity of  maidng  great  preparations  to  resist  the  enemies^  whjm  envy  at  the 
success  which  had  crowned  his  arms  would  unite  a^inst  him,  he  demanded 
a  large  supply  in  the  most  pressing  terms  [Feb.  11] ;  but  the  Cortes,  as  the 
nation  was  already  exhausted  bj  extrabrdinaiy  donatives,  refused  to  load  it 
with  any  new  burden,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  gain  or  to  intimi- 
date the  members,  persisted  m  this  resolution.}  No  resource,  therefore, 
remained,  but  the  extorting  from  Clement  by  way  of  ransom^  a^  sum  suffi- 
cient for  dischaiging  what  was  due  to  his  troops,  without  which  it  was  vain 
to  mention  to  them  their  leaving  Rome. 

Nor  was  the  pope  inactive  on  his  part,  or  his  intrigues  unsuccessful  to- 
wards  hastening  such  a  treaty.  By  natteiy,  and  the  appearance  of  un- 
bounded confidence,  be  disarmed  the  reseqtment  of  cardinal  Colonna,  and 
wrought  upon  his  vanity,  which  made  him  desirous  of  showing  the  world, 
that  as  his  power  had  at  fir^t  depressed  the  pope,  it  could  now  raise  hrm 
to  his  former  digtaity.  By  favours  and  promises  he  gained  Morone,  wh(^ 
by  one  of  those  whimsical  revolutions  which  occur  so  oflen  in  his  life,  and 
which  so  stronghr  difl|^ay  his  character,  had  now  recovered  his  credit  and 
authority  with  the  Imperialists.  The  address  and  influence  of  two  such 
men  easily  pemoved  til  the  obstacles  which  retarded  an  accommodation, 
and  brought  the  treaty  for  Clement^s  liberty  to  a  conclusion,  upon  conditions 
hard  indeed,  but  not  more  severe  than  a  prince  in  his  situation  had  reason 
to  expect.  He  was  obliged  to  advance,  m  ready  money,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  for  the  use  ^  the  army ;  to  pay  the  same  sum  at  the  distance 
oi  a  fortnight ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
more. ;  He  en^agjed  not  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Charles,  either  in 
Lombardy  or  in  Naples ;  he  granted  him  a  bull  ofcruzado,  and  the  tenth 
of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Spain ;  and  he  not  only  gave  hostages,  but  put 
the  emperor  in  possession  of  several  tovms,  as  a  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  these  articles.§  Having  raised  the  first  moiety  by  a  sale  of  eccle- 
nastical  d^nities  aixl  benefices,  and  other  expedients  equally  uncanoiuoali 
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a  day  was  fixed  for  delirerii^  him  from  imprifloaMnt  [Dec.  6].    B«t 

Clement,  impatient  to  be  free,  aAer  a  tedious  confioemeot  of  six  moothi^ 
as  well  as  fgll  of  the  suspicion  and  distrust  natural  to  the  uofoitunaley  wn 
80  much  afraid  that  the  Imperialists  might  still  throw  io  obstacles^  to  put 
off  his  deliverance,  that  he  disguised  himself  on  the  oieht  preceding  tbe 
daj  wheD  be  was  to  be  set  free,  in  the  habit  of  a  meroiaiit,  aod  AUram 
haying  remitted  somewhat  of  his  vigilance  upon  the  condutieB  of  the 
treaty,  he  made  hb  escape  undiscovered.  He  arrived  befiore  next  moimqg 
at  Orviettoy  without  any  attendants  but  a  single  officer ;  aod  from  thfiooe 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Lautrec,  as  the  chief  instnmieBt  of  piocuiiqgUm 
liberty.* 

Durii^g  these  tcansactions,  the  ambassadcMS  of  France  and  fioglaad  im- 
paired to  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  Wolaey  had  concluded 
with  the  French  king.  The  emperor,  unwilline  to  draw  on  hmiaelf  the  uoiled 
forces  of  the  two  monarchs,  discovered  an  inclination  to  relax  somewhat  the 
rifi;our  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  to  whkh,  hitherto,  he  bad  adhered  inflexiblj. 
tie  offered  to  accept  of  the  two  miUions  of  crowns,  which  Francis  had  pro- 
posed to  pay  as  an  equivalent  for  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  aod  to  eel  his 
sons  at  liberty,  on  condition  that  he  would  recall  his  anny  eat  of  Italy,  and 
restore  Qenoa,  together  with  the  other  cooqeests  which  he  had  made  ia 
that  country.  With  regard  to  Sforza,  he  iasuled  that  his  frte  should  be 
determined  by  the  judges  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  crimes.  These  pnn 
positions  bein^  made  to  Henr7,  he  transmitted  them  to  his  ally  the  Fnotdk 
kiitt^,  whom  it  more  nearly  concerned  to  examine  and  to  answer  them; 
ana  if  Francis  had  been^  sincerely  solicitous  either  to  conclude  peace  or 
preserve  consistency  io  his  own  conduct,  he  ojught  instantly  to  haye  dosed 
with  overtures  which  differed  but  little  from  the  propositions  which  he 
himself  had  formerly  made.t  But  his  views  were  now  much  chai|(ed ;  his 
alliance  widi  Henir,  Lautrec's  progress  in  Italy,  and  the  superiority  of  his 
army  there  above  that  of  the  emperor,  hardly  left  him  room  lo  douM  of  the 
success  of  his  enterprise  against  Naples.  Full  of  those  sanguine  hope%  he 
was  at  no  loss  to  find  pretexts  for  rejecting  or  evading  what  tfie  emperor 
had  proposed.  Under  the  appearance  of  sympathy  with  Sfona,  for  whose 
interests  he  had  not  hitherto  aiscovered  mucn  solicitude,  he  again  demanded 
the  full  and  unconditional  re-establishment  of  that  unfortunate  prince  in  his 
dominions.  Under  colour  of  its  beine  imprudent  to  rely  on  the  emperor's 
sincerity,  he  insisted  that  his  sons  shomd  be  set  at  libarty  before  the  r rench 
troops  left  Italr,  or  surrendered  Genoa.  The  unreasonableness  of  these  de* 
maijds.  as  well  as  the  reproachful  insinuation  with  which  they  were  acooan- 
panied,  irritated  Charles  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  coald  hardly  listen  to 
them  with  patience :  and  repenting  of  his  moderation.  Which  had  nude  so 
little  impressbn  on  bis  enemies,  declared  that  he  would  not  depart  m  the 
smallest  article  from  the  conditions  which  he  had  now  o£fered.  Upon  this 
the  French  and  Eiv'lish  ambassadors  (for  Hemy  had  been  drawn  anaccomt* 
ably  to  concur  wiUi  Francis  in  these  strange  propositions)  demanded  and 
obtained  their  audience  of  leave.^ 

Next  day  [Jan.  32, 1628],  two  heralds  who  had  accooipanied  the  am* 
bassadors  on  purpose,  thou^  they  had  hitherto  concealed  their  chaiactny 
having  assumed  the  ensigns  of  their  office,  appeared  in  the  emperor's  coui^ 
and  being  admitted  into  his  presence,  they,  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
roasters,  and  with  all  the  solemnities  oustoroaiy  on  such  occanoos,  de* 
nounced  war  against  him.  Charles  received  both  with  a  dinity  suitiiiie 
to  his  own  rank*  but  spoke  to  each  in  a  tone  adapted  to  me  eeotincotB 
which  he  entertained  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  He  accepted  the 
defiance  of  the  £oiglish  monarch  with  a  firmness  tempered  17*80016  degiea 
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of  deodpqf  and  reispiot   His  r^ply  to  the  French  kin^  abounded  with 
that  itcrimonj  of  ezpressioD,  which  personal  rivaJship,  exasperated  by  the 
memorjr  of  ifiany  iquries  idiicted  as  well  as  sufferedy  natundly  MuggestB, 
He  desired  the  French  herald  to  acqaaiot  his  soyereigD^  that  he  would 
lieoeeferth  consider  him  not.  only  as  a  base  violator  of  pobttc  fiuth*  but  as 
«  ftraiKer  to  the  hndotir  and  iotegrity  becoming  a  gentleman.    Francisy 
too  [u^Mpirited  'jo  bear  such  an  imputatiooy  had  le^ouise  lo  an  moommoD 
expedieDt  in  order  to  yindicate  his  character. .  He  instandy  sent  back  the 
herald  with  a  carid  of  defiance,'  in  which  he  f&ve  the  emperor  the  lie  in 
form,  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  lequiimg  him  to  name  the  time 
and  place  of  the  encounter,  and  the  weaqoKins  with  whidi  he  cboee  to 
fight.    Charlest  as  be  was  not  inferior  to  his  ^yal  in  spirit  or  brnveir, 
mdily  accepted  the  challenge ;  but  after  seyem  uessages  concemii^  tae 
«nangement  of  all  the  circumstances  relative  tp  the  corabat,  aocon^nied 
'With  mutual  reproaches,  borderii^  on  the  most  indecent  so^nifa<y,  all 
thoiights  of  this  duel,  more  becomuf^  the  heroes  of  romance  than  ^  two 
greatest  monarchs  of  their  ag«,  were  entirely  kid  aside.* 
^  The  ezam^  oif  two  peiaonaees  so  illustnous  drew  such  {general  atten- 
tion, and  caiiied  with  it  so  mudi  authority,  that  it  had  considerable  infiu- 
«oce  in  producing  an  important  change  in  manners  all  over  Europe* 
Duels,  as  nas  already  been  observed,  had  long  been  peraulted  bj  die  laws 
«f  d  the  European  nations,  and  forming  a  part  of  their  juriqmidenoe» 
were  authorized  by  the  magistrate  on  many  occasions,  as  toe  most  proper 
method  of  terminating  questions  with  regard  to  property,  or  of  deciding 
those  which  respected  crimes.    But  single  combats  bemg  considered  as 
•solemn  appeals  to  the  omniscieiioe  and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being*  they 
were  allowed  only  in  public  causes,  according  to  the  prescription  oi  law, 
and  cairied  on  in  a  judicial  form.    Men  accustomed  to  this  manner  of  de* 
•cirions  in  a  court  ofjustice,  were  naturally  led  to  apply  it  to  personal  and 
private  quamels.    Duels,  which  at  first  could  be  appoipled  if  the  civil 
judge  alone,  were  fought  without  the  interposition  of  lusauthonQr,  and  in 
cases  to  which  the  laws  did  not  extend,    llie  transaction  between  Charies 
and  Francis  strongly  countenanced  this  practice.    Upon  eveiy  afi&ont,  or 
io|iuT,  which  seemed  to  touch  his  honour,  a  centleman  thought  hiniself 
entitled  to  draw  his  sword,  and  to  call  on  his  aaversaiy  to  five  him  satis- 
Miction.    Such  an  opinion  becoming  pretalent  among  menolfierce  courage. 
of  high  spirit,  and  of  rude  manners,  when  ofience  was  often  given,  and 
levenge  was  alwaysprompt,  produced  most  £aital  consequences.    Much 
of  the  best  blood  in  C^nristendom  was  shed ;  many  useful  fives  w«n  sacri- 
ficed;  and,  at  some  periods,  war  itself  had  hardhr  been  oaore  destiuctive 
than  niese  private  contests  of  honour.    So  powernil,  however,  i$  the  domt- 
nion  of  faniion.  that  neither  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  nor  reverence  far 
religion,  have  been  able  entirely  to  abolish  a  practice  unknown  among 
the  ancients,  and  not  justifiable  hiv  any  prmciple  of  reason ;  though  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to  tnis  absurd  custom,  we  must 
ascribe  in  some  degree  the  cxtcaordinaiy  gentleness  and  complaisance  of 
modan  manners,  and  that  respectful  attention  of  one  man  to  another, 
which  at  present  render  the  social  intercourses  of  life  dw  more  agceeable 
and  decent,  than  among  the  most  dvilixed  nations  of  antiauity. 

While  tns  two  monarchs  seemed  so  eaj^er  to  terminate  tneir  qnanel  by 
a  personal  ooinbat,  Lautrec  continued  his  operations,  which  promised  to 
be  mon  decisive.  His  army,  which  was  now  increased  to  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  advanced  by  great  marches  towards  Naples  [Feb.].  The 
terror  of  their  approach,  as  well  as  the  remonstrances  and  the  entreaties 
of  the  prince  of  Qiange*  prevailed  at  last  on  the  Imperial  tKK>pS)  though 
with  difficulty,  to  quit  Home  of  which  they  had, kept  possession  during 
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ten  months.  But  d  diat  floonshi^g  anny  which  had  entered  flie  city, 
Boarcely  one  half  remained  j  the  rest,  cut  off  by  the  plague,  or  wasted  l^ 
diseases,  die  effiscts  of  their  inactiyity,  intemperaiice,  and  debaucheiy, 
fell  ylctims  to  their  own  Ciimts.*  Lautrec  made  the  greatest  efforts  to 
attack  them  in  their  retreat  towards  the  Neapolitan  territories  which  would 
hare  finished  the  war  at  one  blow.  But  the  pnideoce  of  their  leaden 
disanpointed  all  his  measures,  and  conducted  them  with  little  losi  to 
Naples.  The  people  of  that  kingdom,  extremely  impatient  to  shake  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  receiyed  the  French  wifh  oped  arms,  whereyer  tbey 
anpeared  to  take  possession ;  and,  Gaeta  and  Najples  excepted^  hardly  any 
place  of  importance  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  Tliie 
preseryation  of  the  fonner  was  owin^  to  the  strength  of  its  fortifications, 
that  of  the  latter  to  the  presence  ot  the  Imperial  ann^r.  Lautrec,  how- 
eyer,  sat  down  before  Naples ;  but  finding  it  yain  to  think  of  reduciK  a 
city  by  force  while  defenaed  by  a  whole  army,  he  was  obliged  to  empray 
the  sloweri  but  less  dangerous  method  of-blockade ;  and  haying  tsken 
measures  which  appeared  to  him  effectual,  he  coimdently  aasiued  hb 
master,  that  iamlne  ^ould  soon  compel  the  besieged  to  capitulate.  These 
hopes  were  strongly  confirmed  by  the  defeat  of  a  vigorous  attempt  made 
by  the  enemy  in  order  to  recoter  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  galleys 
iA  Andrew  Doria,  under  the  command  of  his  nephew  Philippino,  guarded 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Monoada,  who  had  succeeded  Lannoy  in  the 
ykeroyalty,  rigged  out  a  number  of  galleys  superior  to  Dcuia's,  manned 
them  with  a  cm^n  body  of  Spanish  yeterans,  and  goin^  on  t>oard  himself 
together  with  the  marquis  del  Guasto,  attacked  Philippino  before  the 
arriyal  of  ^the  Venetian  and  French  fleets.  -  But  the  Genoese  admiral,  by 
his  superior  skill  in  nayal  operations,  easily  triumnhed  oyer  the  vaJcur 
and  number  of  the  Spaniards.  The  yiceroy  was  killed,  most  of  his  fleet 
destroyed*  and  Guasto,  with  many  officers  of  distinction,  being  taken  pri- 
soners, were  put  on  board  the  captiye  galleys,  and  sent  by  rnilippiDO  as 
trophies  of  his  yictoijr  to  his  uncle.t 

Notwithstanding  tms  flattering  prospect  of  success,  many  circumstances 
concurred  to  firustrate  Lautrec's  expectations.  Clement,  tliough  he  always 
acknowledged  his  beine  indebted  to  Francis  for  the  recoyeiy  of  his  liberfy, 
and  often  complained  of  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  from 
the  emi)eror,  was  liot  influenced  at  this  juncture  by  principles  of  j^titude, 
iior,  which  is  more  extraordinary,  was  he  swayed  dy  the  aesire  ofreyenge. 
His  past  misfortunes  rendered  him  more  cautious  than  eyer,  and  his  ref- 
lection of  die  errors  which  he  had  committed,  increased  the  natural  irreso- 
lution of  his  mind.  While  he  amused  Francis  with  promises,  he  secredy 
n^otiated  with  Charles ;  and  being  solicitous,  aboye  all  thines,  to  re- 
establbh  his  family  in  Florence  with  its  ancient  authority,  which  ne  could 
not  expect  from  Francis,  who  had  entered  into  strict  alliance  wifli  the  new 
repubfic,  he  leaned  rather  to  the  side  of  his  enemy  than  to  that  of  his  bene- 
factor and  fsve  Lautrec  no  assistance  towards  canyiix^  on  his  qperatioos. 
The  Venetians,  yiewing  with  jealousy  the  progress  of  the  French  annsv 
were  intent  oxily  upon  recoy^ring  such  mantime  towns  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions  as  were  to  be  possessed  by  their  republic,  while  they  were 
altogether  careless  about  the  reduction  of  Naples,  on  which  the  success  of 
the  common  cause  dei>ended.t  The  king  of  England,  instead  oi  hemp 
able,  as  had  been  projected,  to  embairass  the  emperor  by  attacking  his 
territories  in  fl^e  Low<3Dountries,  found  his  subjects  so  ayerse  to  an  uone- 
oessaiy  war,  which  would  haye  ruined  the  trade  of  the  nadon,  that  in 
order  to  silence  their  damouis  and  put  a  stop  to  the  insurrections  readj^  to 
break  out  among  them,  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  trace  for  eight 
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URNltfis  witii  the  goremeas  of  the  Netherlands.*  Francis  himself,  with 
Che  same  unpardonahle  inattention  of  whi'ch  he  had  formerlj  heen  ^iltj • 
and  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  severely,  neglected  to  make  proper  re* 
mittances  to  Lautrec  for  the  support  of  his  army.t 

These  unexpected  events  retarded  thie  progress  of  the  French,  discou* 
lagmg  hoth  the  General  and  his  troops;  hut  the  revolt  of  Andrew  Doria 
prov^  a  fatal  hlow  to  all  their  measures.  That  gallant  officer,  the  citiren 
of  a  re|>uMic,'and  trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  sea  service,  retained 
the  spirit  of  independence  natural  to  the  former,  together  with  the  plain 
liberal  manners  peculiar  to  the  latter. 

'A  stranger  to  the  arts  of  submission  and  flattery  necessaiy  in  courts,  but 
conscious  at  the  same  time  of  his  own  merit  ana  importalice,  he  always 
cffisred  his  advice  with  freedom,  and  often  preferred  his  complaints  and 
remonstrances  with  boldness.  The  French  ministers,  unaccustomed  to 
such  liberdes,  determined  to  ruin  a  man  who  treated  them  with  so  little 
deference ;  and  though  Francis  himself  had  a  just  sense  of  Doria's  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  a  high  esteem  for  his  character,  the  courtiers,  by  continu- 
ally representir^  him  as  a  man  haughty,  tuitractable,  and  more  solicitous 
to  aggrandize  himself,  than  to  promote  (tie  interest  of  France,  gradual  Iv 
undermined  the  foundations  of  his  credit,  and  filled  the  king's  mind  witti 
suspicion  and  distrust.  From  thence  proceeded  several  afironts,  and 
indignities  put  u^n  Doria.  His  appointments  were  not  regularly  paid ; 
his  advice^  even  in  naval  affiiirs,  was  often  slighted ;  an  attempt  was  made 
to  seize  the  prisoners  taken  by  his  nephew  in  the  sea-fight  off  Naples ;  all 
which  he  bore  with  abundance  of  ill  humour.  But  an  injuiy  oofered  to 
his  countiy  transported  him  beyond  all  bounds  of  patiencel  The  j^rench 
began  to  fortify  Savona,  to  clear  its  harbour,  and  removing  thither  some 
branches  of  trade  carried  on  at  Genoa,  plainly  showed  that  they  intended 
to  render  that  town,  which  had  been  so  lone  the  object  of  jealousv  and 
hatred  to  -the  Qenoese,  their  rival  in  weaRh  and  commerce,  Doriaf 
animated  with  a  |>atriotic  zeal  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  countiy, 
remonstrated  against  this  in  the  highest  tone,  not  without  threats,  if  the 
measure  were  not  instantly  abandoned.  This  bold  action,  amravated  by 
the  malicb  of  the  courtiers^  and  placed  in  the  most  odious  liffht,  iiritated 
Francis  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  commanded  Barbesieuz,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed admiral  of  the  Levant,  to  sail  directly  to  Gknoa  with  the  French 
fleet,  to  arrest  Doria,  and  to  seize  his  galleys.  This  rash  order,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  could  have  been  secured  onl^  by  the  most  j^rofound  secrecjr, 
was  -concealed  with  so  little  care,  that  Doria  got  timely  intelligence  of  i^ 
and  retired  with  aU  his  gaUeys  to  a  place  of  safety.  Guasto,  his  prisoner, 
who  had  lone  observed  and  fomented  his  growing  discontent,  and  had 
often  allured  him  hy  magnificent  promises  to -enter  into  the  emperor's  ser- 
vice, laid  hold  on  this  favourable  opportunity.  While  his  indignation  and 
resentment  were  at  their  height,  he  prevailed  on  hhn  to  despatch  one  of 
his  officers  to  the  Imperial  court  with  his  overtures  and  demands.  The 
neeotiation  was  not  long ;  Chailes,  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
such  an  acquisition,  granted  him  whatever  terms  he  reauired.  Doria  sent 
back  ius  commission,  together  with  the  collar  of  Si,  Michael,  to  Francis, 
and  hoisting  the  Imperial  colours,  sailed  with  all  his  galleys  towards  Naples, 
not  to  block  un  the  harbour  of  th&t  unhappy  city,  as  he  had  formerly  en* 
gaged,  but  to  oring  them  protection  and  deliverance. 

His  arrival  opei^  the  communication  with  the  sea,  and  restored  plenty 
in  Naples,  which  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  the  French 
having  lost  tiiieir  superiority  at  sea,  were  soon  reduced  to  great  straits  for 
want  of  provisions.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  succeeded  the  viceroy 
in  the  command  of  the  Imperial  army,  showed  himself  by  his  prudent 
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coodqct  wortlgr  of  that  honour  which  hisgood  ibrtiiiie  and  the  dea.^  of 
his  geoerala  had  twice  acquived  him.  Beloved  by  the  trgopa,  who,  re- 
jnemberiag  the  prosperity  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  ooromapdy 
served  him  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  he  let  slip  no  opportimi^  of  haiaasi  v 
the  enemy,  and  by  continual  alarms  or  sallies  fatigued  and  weakened  them.* 
^  an  addition  to  all  these  misfoitunes,  the  diseases  oommon  m  that  coiaitiy 
duriQg  the  sultry  months,  befan  to  break  out  among  the  French  troop. 
The  prisoners  communicateato  them  the  pestilence  which  the  Impenai 
aimy  had  brought  to  Naples  from  Rome,  and  it  rae^  with  such  Tiolence, 
that  few,  either  officers  or  soldiers,  escaped  the  infection.  Of  the  whole 
aimy,  not  four  thousand  men.  a  number  hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the 
camp,  were  capable  of  doing  duty  ;t  and  beine  now  besieged  in  their  tuin, 
they  suffered  all  the  miseries  from  which  the  Imperialists  were  delivered. 
Lautrec,  after  stnttQ^Ho^  long  with  so  many  disappointments  and  calamities, 
which  meyed  on  h»  nund  at  the  same  time  that  the  pestilence  wasted  bis 
body,  died  [Auy^t  15],  lamenting  the  negligence  of  his  soverei^  aad 
the  mfidelity  ofnis  allies,  to  whicf  so  many  brave  men  had  fallen  victims^ 
By  his  death,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  other  generals,  the  commana 
devolved  on  die  marquis  de  Saluces,  an  offioer  altoeether  unequal  to  such 
a  trust  He,  with  troops  no  less  dispirited  than  reduced,  retreated  in  dis- 
order to  Aversa;  whicn  town  being;  invested  by  the  prince  of  Oraqge, 
Saluces  was  under  the  necessity  of  consenting,  that  he  himaelf  should 
remain  a  prisoner  of  war,  diat  his  troops  should  lay  down  their  anns  and 
colours,  give  up  their  bagg^s^,  and  march  under  a  guard  to  the  frontiers 
of  France.  By  this  ignomimous  capitulation,  the  wretched  remains  of  the 
French  aimy  were  saved ;  and  the  emperor,  by  his  own  peiseverance  and 
the  good  conduct  of  his  generals,  acquired  once  more  toe  superiority  in 
Itdy.§ 

The  loss  of  G^ioa  followed  immediately  upon  the  ruin  of  the  amay  in 
Naples.  To  deliver  his  country  from  the  aominion  of  foreigners  was 
Doria's  highest  ambition,  and  had  been  his  principal  inducement  to  quit 
the  service  of  France,  and  enter  into  that  of  the  emperor.  A  moet 
favourable  opportunity  for  executing  tlus  honourable  enterprise  now  pre- 
sented itself.  The  city  of  Genoa,  afflicted  by  the  pestilence,  was  almost 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants ;  the  French  garrison,  ming  neither  rerularFr 
paid  nor  recruited,  was  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  number ;  Doria's 
emissaries  found  that  such  of  the  citizens  as  remained,  being  weary  alike 
of  the  French  and  Imperial  yoke,  the  ri^pour  of  which  diey  l^d  alternately 
felt,  were  reader  to  welcome  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  to  second  all  his 
measures.  Things  wearii^  this  promtaine  aspect,  he  sailed  towards  tiie 
coast  of  Genoa ;  on  hb  approach  tne  Frenoi  galleys  retired ;  a  small  body 
0^  men  which  he  landed  surprised  one  of  the  gates  of  Genoa  in  the  n^t- 
time ;  Trivulci,  the  I'^rench  rovernor,  with  his  feeble  garrisoi^  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  citadel,  and  Doria  took  possession  of  the  town  without 
bloodshed  or  resistance  TSeptember  12].  Want  of  provisions  quickly 
obliged  Trivulci  to  capitulate ;  the  people,  eager  to  abdish  such  an  ottioos 
monument  of  their  servitude,  ran  togettier  with  a  tumultuous  violeiioe^ 
and  levelled  the  citadel  with  the  ground. 

It  was  npw  in  Doria's  power  to  have  rendered  himself  the  sovereioi  of 
his  countiy,  which  he  had  so  happily  delivered  from  of^resrion.  The 
frme  of  his  former  actions,  the  success  of  his  present  attempt,  the  attach- 
ment of  his  friends,  the  mtitude  of  his  countrrmen,  toother  with  the 
siqpmrt  of  the  emperor,  aliconspired  to  facilitate  his  attaining  the  wupmm 
authority,  and  invited  him  to  lay  hold  of  it.    feut  with  a  magnanimity  of 
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which  iheie  an  few  eiam)4e8,  he  sacriiGed  all  thoughts  of  aflmndM^ 
himself  .to  the  Tirtuous  satu&ction  of  establishing  liher^  ib  his  county, 
the  hkhest  object  at  which  aoibitioD  can  aim.  Uvrioe  assembled  the 
wbok  bodyof  the  people  in  the  court  before  his  pakoe,  be  assured  them, 
that  the  happiDess  of  seeiw  them  once  more  in  possession  of  freedom  was 
to  him  a  fiiU  reward  fcr  aU  his  senrices;  that,  moi«  delighted  with  the 
name  of  dtiasen  than  of  sorereign,  he  claimed  no  preeminence  or  power 
above  his  equals ;  but  remitted  entirely  to  them  the  mht  of  settling  what 
form  of  government  they  would  now^^oose  to  be  establisbed  amow  them. 
The  people  listened  to  him  with  tears  of  admiration  and  of  joy;  Twelve 
persons  were  elected  to  new  model  the  constitotion  of  the  republic. 
The  influence  of  Dona's  virtue  and  example  communicated  itself  to  his 
oountmnen ;  the  factions  which  had  long  torn  and  ruined  the  state  seemed 
to  be  forgotten ;  prudcsnt  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  their  reviving , 
and  the  same  form  of  government  which  has  subsisted  with  little  variation 
since  that  time  in  Genoa  was  established  with  universal  applause.  Doria 
lived  to  a  great  age,  belovedi  respected,  and  honoured  by  ms  cuuiitiymen; 
and  adhering  uniformly  to  his  professions  of  moderation,  without  arrogatinr 
any  thing  unbecoming  a  private  citizen,  be  preserved  a  sreat  ascradam 
over  the  councils  of  the  republic,  which  owed  its  being  to  bis  eenerosity.' 
The  authority  which  he  possessed  was  more  flattering,  as  well  as  more 
satisfactoiy,  tnan  diat  denved  irom  sovereigntjr ;  a  dominion  founded  in 
kwe  and  m  mtitude ;  atod  upheld  bjr  veneration  for  his  virtues,  not  by 
the  dread  of  his  pjower.  His  memoiy  is  still  reverenced  by  the  Genoese, 
and  he  is  distinguisbed  in  their  public  monuments,  and  celebrated  in  the 
works  of  their  historians,  by  the  most  honourable  of  all  appellations,  THE 
FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY,  AND  THE  RESTCmER  OF  ITS 
LIBERTY.* 

1529.]  Francis,  in  order  to  recover  the  reputationof  his  arms,  discredited 
hy  so  many  losses,  made  new  eflbrts  in  the  Milanese.  But  the  count  of 
St  Pol,  a  ra^  and  inezperiemped  officer,  to  whom  he  gave  the  command, 
was  no  match  for  Antonio  de  Leyva,  the  ablest  of  the  imperial  renerals. 
He,  by  his  superi<»  skill  in  war,  checked  with  a  handful  ofmen,  me  brisk, 
but  iii-concerted  motions  of  the  French ;  and  though  so  infiim  himself 
that  he  was  canried  constantly  in  a  litter,  he  surpassed  them,  when  occasion 
required,  no  less  in  activity  than  in  prudence.  By  an  unexpected  march 
he  suiprised,  defeated,  and  took  prisoner  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  ruining  the 
Frencn  army  in  the  Milanese  as  entirely  as  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
ruined  that  which  besieged  Naples.t 

Amidst  these  vigoroos  operations  in  the  field,  each  party  discovered  an 
impatient  desire  oc  peace,  and  contmuai  negotiations  were  carried  on  for 
that  purpose.  The  Frendi  king,  discouraged,  and  almost  exhausted,  by 
so  many  unsuccessful  enterprises,*  waa  reduced  now  Co  think  of  obtaining 
the  release  of  his  sons  by  concesskms,  not  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  The 
pope  hoped  to  recover  liy  a  treaty  whatever  he  bad  lost  in  the  war.  The 
emperor,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained,  bad  many 
reasons  to  make  him  wish  for  an  accommodation.  Solyman,  having  over- 
run Hungary,  was  ready  to  break  in  upon  the  Austrian  territories  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  East.  The  reformation  gaining  ground  daily  in  Ger^ 
many,  the  princes  who  &voured  it  had  entered  into  a  coniedeiacy  which 
Charles  thou^t  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  The  Spa- 
niards murmured  at  a  war  of  such  unusual  leiwth,  the  weight  of  which 
rested  chiefly  on  them.  The  variety  and  extent  of  the  emperor's  operations 
for  exceeded  what  his  r^enues  coiuld  support ;  his  success  hitherto  bad 
be«n  owing  chiel^  to  his. own  good  fortune  and  to  the  abilities  of  hi«. 
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generals,  noif  could  he  flatter  himself  that  they,  with  troops  destitute  of 
eveiy  thing  necessary,  would  always  triumph  over  enemies  still  in  a  con- 
dition to  renew  their  attacks.  All  parties,  noweyer,  were  at  equal  pains 
to~  conceal  or  to  dissemble  their  leal  sentiments.  The  emperor,  that  bis 
inability  to  cany  on  the  war  might  not  be  suspected,  insisted  oa  hkh 
terms  m  the  tone  of  a  conqueror.  The  pope,  solicitous  not  to  lose  ms 
present  allies  before  he  came  to  any  agreement  with  Charles,  continued  to 
make  a  thousand  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  former,  while  he  privately 
negotiated  with  the  latter.  Francis,  afraid  that  his  confederates  might 
prevent  him  by  treating  for  themselves  with  the  emj^ror,  had  recourse  to 
many  dishonourable  artifices,  in  order  to  turn  theu:  attention  from  the 
measures  which  he  was  taking  to  adjust  all  difierences  with  his  rivaL 

In  this  situation  of  affiaurs,  when  all  the  (contending  powers  wished  for 
peace,  but  durst  not  veatuore  too  hastily  on  the  steps  necessary  for  attain* 
mg^  it,  two  ladies  undertook  to  procure  tlus  blessing  so  much  desu^  fay 
allEurone  [May].  These  were  Maigaret  of  Austria, duchess-dowager^f 
Savoy,  me  emperor^s  aunt,  and  Louise,  Francis's  mother.  They  agreed 
on  an  interview  at  Cambray,  and  being  lodged  In  two  adjoining  booses, 
between  which  a  communication  was  opened,  met  together  without  cere- 
mony or  observation,  and  held  daily  conferences,  to  which  no  persoD 
whatever  was  admitted.  -  As  both  were  profoundly  skilled  in  business^ 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  their  respective  courts,  and  pos- 
sessed with  perfect  confidence  in  each  othe^,  they  soon  made  Rreat  pro- 
gress towards  a  final  accommodation,  and  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  con- 
lederates  waited  in  anxious  suspense  to  know  their  fate,  the  deteimioatioo 
of  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  illustrious  negotiators.^ 

But  whatever  diligence  tb^y  used  to  hasten  forward  a  general  peace, 
the  pope  had  the  address  and  industiy  to  get  the  start  of  his  allies,  by 
condudii^  at  Barcelona  a  particular  treaty  Tor  himself  [June  90].  Tbe 
emperor,  impatient  to  visit  Italy  in  his  way  to  Grennany,  and  desirous  <^ 
re-estabU^lqg  tranquillity  in  tfaie  one  countiy,  before  he  attempted  to  com- 
pose ^e  disorders  which  abounded  in  the  other,  found  it  necessaxy  to 
secure  at  least  one  alliance  among  the.  Italian  states,  on  which  be  might 
depend.  That  with  Clement,  who  courted  it  with  unwearied  importu- 
ni^,  seemed  more  proper  than  any  other.  Charles  being  extremely  soli- 
citous to  make  some  reparation  for  the  insults  which  he  had  ofiferedto  the 
sacred  character  of  the  pope,  and  to  redeem  past  ofiences  by  new  merit 
granted  Clement,  notwitnstanding  all  his  misfortunes,  terms  more  favour- 
able than  he  could  have  expected  after  a  continued  series  of  success. 
Among  other  articles,  he  engaged  to  restore  all  the  territories  beloQmr  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state ;  to  re-establish  the  dominicm  of  the  Medici  m  Flo- 
rence ;  to  give  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alexander  the  head  of 
that  family ;  and  to  put  it  in  tbe  pope's  oower  to  decide  concemiog:  the 
fate  of  Siorza,  and  the  possession  of  tbe  Milanese.  In  return  for  toese 
amnle  conoessions,  Clement  gave  the  emperor  the  investiture  of  Naples 
without  the  reserve  of  any  tribute,  but  tne  present  of  a  white  steeo*  id 
acknowledgment  of  bis  soverei^ty ;  absolved  all  who  bad  been  con- 
cerned in  assaulting  and  plundeno^nome,  and  permitted  Charles  and  bia 
brother  Ferdinand  to  levy  the  fourm  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  through'- 
out  their  dominioos.t 

The  account  of  this  transaction  quickened  the  negotiatioOB  at  Cambray 
and  broiight  Maigaret  and  Louise  to  an  immediate  a^ement  [Aug.  5 
Tbe  treaty  of  Aladrid  served  as  the  basis  of  that  whidi  they  conclude 
the  latter  Seine  intended  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  former.    The  cbie 
articles  were.  That  tbe  emperor  should  not,  for  the  present,  demand  the 
restitution  ol  Buigundy,  reserving  however,  in  fiill  force,  his  rights  and 
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fifefaiBioDS  to  that  dutchy;  Tbat  Francis  should  pay  two  nuUidiB  of 
crowns  as  the  ransom  of  his  sonSy  and,  before  they  were  set  at  liberty, 
flhoiild  restore  such  towns  as  he  still  held  in  the  Milanese ;  That  he  shouM 
lesup  his  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanden  and  of  Aitois :  That 
he  siiould  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  Naples»  Milan.  Genoai  and  ereiy 
other  place  beyond  the  Alps;  That  he  should  immediately  c<Misummate 
the  mairiage  concluded  between  him  and  th^  emperor^a  sister  Eleanom.* 

Thus  FranciSy  chiefly  from  his  impatience  to  procure  liber^  to  his  scms, 
sacrificed  cTerr  thine  which  had  at  first  prompted  him  to  take  arms,  or 
which  had  inauced  hnOf  by  continuing  hoetibties  duriiig[  nine  successive 
campaigns,  to  protract  the  war  to  a  leii^  hardly  known  m  Europe  before 
the  establishment  of  standing  aimie%  and  the  unposition  of  exorbitant 
taxesy  became  universal.  The  empejor,  by  this  treaty,  was  rendered  8(4e 
arbiter  of  the  £ite  of  Italy ;  he  delivered  his  territories  in  the  Netherlands 
from  an  unpleasant  badge  of  subjection ;  and  after  having  baffled  his  rival 
in  the  field,  he  prescribed  to  him  the  conditionB  of  peace.  The  different 
conduct  and  spuit  with  which  the  twomonarchs  canried  oa  the  operations 
of  wary  led  naturdly  to  such  an  issue  of  it.  Charles^  inclined  by  temper 
as  well  as  obliged  by  his  situation,  concerted  all  hieschemes  with  cautum^ 
pursued  them  with  perseverance,  and  ohsraring  circumstances  and  events 
with  attentioD,  let  none  escape  that  could  be  imoroved  to  advanta^. 
Francis,  more  enterpxisiog  tnan  steady,  undertook  great  designs  witii 
warmth,  but  often  executed  them  with  leipissness ;  and  inverted  by  his 
pleasures,  or  deceived  by  his  favourites,  he  lost  go  several  occasions  the 
most  piomising  oppertiinities  of  success.  Nor  bad  the  character  of  the 
two  rivals  themselves  greater  influence  on  the  operations  of  war,  than  the 
opposite  qualities  of  the  generals  whom  they  employed.  Aiilon|»  the 
Impeiialnts,  valour  tempered  with  prudence ;  fertility  ol  invention  aided 
by  experience ;  discernment  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  their  enemies ; 
a  provident  saeacity  in  conducting  their  own  measures ;  in  a  word,  all  the 
talents  which  tomigreat  commamiers  and  ensure  victcuy,  were  oonspicu" 
ooe.  Among  the  Frencn,  these  qualities  were  either  wanting,  or  the  very 
reverse  of  them  abounded ;  nor  could  they  boast  of  one  man  (unless  we 
except  Lautrec,  who  was  alwa^rs  unfortunate)  that  equalled  the  merit  of 
Pescara,  L^va,  Guasto,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  other  leaden,  whom 
Charles  had  to  set  in  opposition  to  them.  Bourbon,  Morone«  Doria,  who 
by  their  abUitiea  and  conduct  might  have  been  capable  of  balancing  the 
superiority  which  the  Imperialists  had  acquired,  were  induced  to  abandon 
tbe  service  of  France,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  king,  and  the  malice  or 
iqjustice  of  his  counsellors ;  and  the  most  fatal  blows  given  to  France 
during  ^  proeress  of  the  wai^  proceeded  from  the  despair  and  res^t* 
ment  of  these  three  persons. 

The  hard  conditions  to  which  Francis  was  obliged  tq  submit  were  not 
the  most  afflictipg  circumstances  to  hi|n  in  the  treaty  of  Cambra^r.  He 
lost  his  reputation  and  the  confidence  of  all  £urope,  by  abandoniw  his 
allies  to  his  rival.  Unwillmg  to  enter  into  the  details  necessaiy  for  achust-* 
log  their  interests,  or  afraid  mat  whatever  he  claimed  for  them  must  nave 
bMu  purchased  l^  farther  concessions  on  his  own  part*  he  gave  them  up 
in  a  body ;  and  without  the  least  provision  in  their  behalf,  left  the  Vene* 
tians,  the  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Ferran,  together  with  such  of  the  Nea- 
politan baroas  as  bad  joined  his  aimy,  to  the  mercy  of  the  emperor 
Tliey  exclaimed  loudly  against  this  base  and  perfidious  action,  ef  which 
Francis  himself  was  so  much  ashamed,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  pain  of 
hearing  from  flieir  ambassadors  the  reproaches  which  he  justly  merited, 
it  was  some  time  before  he  would  consent  to  allow  them  an  audience. 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  attentive  to  the  interest  of  eveiy  penoa' 
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wfa»had  adhntd  to  him ;  die  rkhts  of  Jome  of  his  Flemnhnl^ecttr  wbo 
had  obttes  or  pietouioDS  in  Fiancey  weie  secured;  one  aitide  was 
ioBeftedy  oUigiQi:  Fiancis  to  restore  the  bkiod  aod  nunoorj  of  the  const** 
Ue  Bourbon;  aod  to  giant  his  heirs  tlM  possession  of  his  Unds  wbidi  imd 
bosn  fiKfeited;  another,  bj  which  hideiBoification was stipdatnd (at  iImms 
Fnoch  eentfenaen  who  had  aocompanied  Bourbon  in  his  exile.*  Tbia 
coaducty  laudable  in  itself,  and  placed  in  the  most  strikiog  light  by  a  com- 
psfrison  with  that  of  Francis,  «ained  Charies  as  much  esteem  as  ikie  suc- 
cess of  his  arms  had  acquiiea  lain  gloiy. 

Fiancis  did  not  treait  the  kiqr  ot  England  with  the  same  n^ect  as  his 
other  allies.  He  conummicatea  to  him  all  the  steps  of  his  negmtiatioD  at 
Caaihrar,  and  hicki^  found  that  monarch  in  a  situation  which  left  him  no 
ohoicey  out  to  ar  prore  implicitly  of  his  measures,  and  to  eonoor  with  tJbttDB* 
Henry  had  been  solicitinGp  the  pope  for  some  time,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
diToree  from  Catharine  of  Aragoo  his  queen.  Sereral  motives  combined 
Ak  prompting  the  king  to  urge  bis  suit  As  he  was  poweifiittjr  iniacaioed 
at  some  seasons  by  religious  considerations,  he  entertained  many  sciaples 
coneemiogr  the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow  ;  his 
affKtions  liad  low  been  estranged  fiom  the  queen,  who  was  dder  tluo 
himself^  and  had  lost  all  the  chaims  which  she  possessed  in  tfae  eariier 
part,  of  her  life^  he  was  passionately  desirous  of -hatkBT  male  issue; 
Woisey  artftilly  fortified  his  scruples,  and  eocooraged  ius  nopes,  ttat  he 
might  widen  the  breach'  between  him  and  the  emperor,  CatiiaiiDe's 
nephew,  and,  what  was  more  forcible  perhaps  in  its  <^ration  than  alt 
these  umled,  the  kiiw^  had  conceiyed  a  violent  love  for  the  eeiebnted  Aam 
Boleyn,  a  young  la^  of  great  beautjr*  and  of  greater  acoooBplishmeDtiy 
whom,  as  he  found  it  jnpossible  to  gain  her  on  odier  terms,  he  determiDed 
to  raise  to  the  throne.    The  papal  authority  had  often  been  interposed  to 

franc  divorces  for  reasons  less  specious  than  those  which  Henry  prodooed. 
^  Then  the  matter  was  first  proposed  to  Clement,  during  his  impHsonment 
in  the  castle  of  St  Aneelo,  as  bis  hopes  of  recovering  liberty  depended 
entirely  on  the  kipg  of  England,  and  bis  ally  of  France,  he  expressed  the 
WMrmest  inclination  to  g^tify  him.  But  no  sooner  was  ha  set  finee,  than 
he  discovered  other  sentiments.  Charles,  who  espoused  the  protectioa  of 
his  aunt  with  zeal  inflamed  bv  resentment;  alarmed  the  pope  on  the  ooe 
hand  with  threats,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  timid  mind ;  and 
alhired  him  on  the  other  with  those  promises  in  favour  of  his  fiunily,  which 
he  afterwards  accomplished.  Upon  the  prospect  of  these,  Clement  not 
only  foigot  all  his  obligatioos  to  Henry,  but  ventured  to  endanger  tkie 
interest  of  the  Romish  religion  in  England,  and  run  tfae  lislc  of  alienating 
that  kingdom  for  ever  from  the  obecuence  of  tfae  papal  see.  After^amu- 
sing  Henry  during  two  years  widi  all  the  subtleties  and  chicane  which  th6 
eourt  of  Rome  can  so  dexferously  employ  to  protract  or  defeat  aov  cause  ; 
after  di^laying  the  whole  extent  of  nis  ambvuous  and  deceitful  poKcr,^ 
the  intricacies  of  which  the  Eoglish  historians,  to  whom  it  propeity 
bdotm  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  trace  and  unravel :  he,  at  httt, 
lecailed  the  powers  of  the  delegates,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  juci^  in 
the  poim,  avocated  the  cause  to  Rome,  leaviiK  the  king  no  other  hope  of 
obtaining  a  divorce,  but  from  the  peisonal  decisbn  of  flie  pope  himself. 
As  Clement  was  now  in  strict  alUanoe  with  the  emperor,  who  had  par- 
chased  his  friendship  by  the  exorbitant  concessions  wnich  bate  been  men- 
tioned, Heniy  despaired  of  procuring  any  sentence  from  the  former  but 
what  was  dictated  by  the  latter.  His  honour,  however,  and  passions  oon* 
curred  in  preventine  him  from  relinquishiiig  hn  scheme  of  a  divoioe. 
which  he  determinea  to  accomplish  by  other  means,  and  at  any  rate :  and 
As  COBtimianre  of  Francis's  friendship  being  necessary  to  eounterinlaiios 
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tbm  emptnr's  power,  he,  m  order  to  tecare  that,  not  only  oflered  no 
ranootfiaBoefl  agaiut  the  total  Delect  of  their  allies,  in  the  tueatj  of 
Cambn^,  but  Boade  Francis  the  present  of  a  large  sunv  as  a  brother^ 
cootribotioa  towards  the  peymcat  of  the  ransom  for  his  sons.* 

Soon  after  the  trea^  h  jpeace  was  concluded,  the  emperor  landed  In 
Italr  with  a  nnneidus  train  of  the  Spamsh  nobility,  and  a  oonsidctrabie 
bo^  of  tioora  [Av^.  XiL  He  left  the  gorenanent  of  BpjUDf  during  his 
absence^  to  the  empress  Isabella.  By  his  long  residence  in  that  cocmtry, 
be  had  acquired  such  .thovoiigh  knowledge  of  tad  character  of  Ike  people, 
that  he  owkl  perfectly  accommodate  £e  .maxims  of  his  goretnment  to 
their  genius.  He  oould  eyea  assume,  upon  some  occasions,  such  popahr 
manners,  as  ^ined  wooderiblly  upon  the  Spaniards.  A  striking  instance 
of  his  disposition  to  gratify  them  had  occmied  a  few  days  before  he  em- 
barked ioi  Italy:  he  was  to  make  his  public  entiy  idlo  the  city  of  Barce- 
lona:  and  some  doubts  haying  arisen  among  the  inhabitants,  whether  they 
sbpuld  receiye  him  as  emperor,  or  as  count  ^  Barcelona ;  Charles  instantfy 
decided  in  £iyour  of  the  latter^  declaring  that  he  was  moie  proud  of  that 
ancient  title,  than  of  his  Imperial  crown.  Soothed  with  this  flattering  ez« 
prenioo  of  his  regard*  the  citizens  welcomed  him  with  acclamations  of 
)oy,  and  the  states  of  the  prorince  swore  alleg^oce  to  his  son  Philip; 
as  heir  of  the  county  of  Barcelona.  A  shnilar  oath  had  been  taken  in  all 
the  kingdoms  tMf  Spain,  with  eaual  satisfaction.t 

The  emperor  am>eaied  in  Italy  with  the  pomp  and  power  of  a  coih 
queror.  Ambassaoors  from  all  tne  princes  and  states  of  that  conntr^ 
attended  his  toort,  waitini^  to  receiye  hn  decision,  with  regard  to  their 
fate.  At  Genoa,  where  be  fir&t  landed,  he  was  received  with  the  acdama- 
tioQS  due  to  the  protector  of  their  liberties.  Haying  bcmouped  Dom,  with 
many  marks  of  d^istinction,  and  bestowed  on  the  republic  several  new 
piiyums,  he  proceeded  to  Bologna,  the  place  fixed  upon  for  his  interview 
with  the  pope  [Nov.  5].  He'  ^ected  to  unite  in  his  pubKc  entry  into 
that  city  the  state  and  ms^jesty  that  suited  an  emperor,  with  the  humility 
becomiiv  an  obedient  son  <^  the  church ;  and  while  at  the  head  of  twenQr 
thousand  veteran  soldiers,  abk  to  give  law  to  all  Italy,  he  kneeled  down 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  that  very  pope  whom  he  had  so  lately  detained  a 

fmsoner.  The  Italians,  after  sunering  so  much  from  the  ferocity  and 
icentiousnesB  of  his  armies,  and  ailer  having  been  long  accustomed  to  form 
in  their  imagination  a  picture  of  Charles,  which  bote  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  barbarous  monarchs  of  the  Goths  or  Hubs,  who  had  fiHinerly 
afflicted  their  country  with  like  calamities,  were  surprised  to  see  a  prince 
of  a  graceful  appearance,  affable  and  courteous  in  his  deportment,  of 
rerolar  manners,  and  of  exemplary  attention  to  all  the  offices  of  relig^ion.]; 
They  were  still  more  astonished  when  he  settled  all  the  concerns  of  the 
princes  and  states  which  now  depended  0n  him,  with  a  degree  of 
moderation  and  equity  much  beyond  what  they  had  expected. 

Charies  himself,  when  be  set  out  from  Spain,  iikr  from  intending  to  give 
any  such  extraurdinary  proof  of  his  self-denial,  seems  to  have  Nsen 
resolved  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  superiority  which  he  had 
acquired  in  Italy.  But  various  circumstances  concurred  m  pointing  out 
the  necessity  of  puisuins:  a  yerj  different  course.  The  progress  of  the 
Turkish  suftan,  who,  iJler  overrunnin|^  Huog[ary,  had  penetrated  into 
Austria  [Sept.  131,  and  laid  siege  U>  Vienna  with  an  anny  of  a  huixlred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  loudly  called  upon  him  to  collect  his  whole  force 
to  oppose  that  torrent ;  and  though  the  valour  of  ^  the  Germans,  the  pnident 
conduct  of  Ferdinand,  together  with  the  treachery  of  the  vizier  [Ctet.  16], 
soon  obliged  Solyman  to  abandon  that  enterprise  vrith  disgrace  and  loss, 
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the  feligious  disorders  still  mwing  in  Germany,  rendered  the  presence  of  the 
empenr  hiehly  necessair  tnere.*  The  Fiorentines,  instead  of  giviivr  their 
consent  to  tne  re-establiabment  of  the  Medici,  which,  by  the  trea^  of  Barce- 
lona, the  emperor  had  bound  himself  to  procure^  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  liberty  by  force  of  arms ;  the  preparations  for  hiB  journey  had  inrolyed 
him  in  unusual  expenses ;  and  on  this  as  well  as.  many  other  occasions,  the 
multiplicity  of  his  aifiuis,  together  with  the  narrowness  of  his  reTenues, 
obliged  him  to  contract  the  schemes  which  his  boundless  ambition  was  apt 
to  form,  and  to  fat^  present  and  certain  advantaM,  that  he  might  guard 
against  more  remote  out  unavoidable  dangers,  yhurles^  jBmn  all  these 
considerations,  findins^  it  necessary  to  assume  an  air  of  modention,  acted 
his  part  with  a  gooa  erace.  He  admitted  Sforza  into  his  presence,  and 
not  only  gave  him  a  M\  pardon  of  all  past  offences,  but  granted  him  the 
investiture  of  the  dutchy,  together  with  his  niece  the  king  of  Denmark's 
daughter  in  marriage.  He  a&owed  the  duke  of  Feirara  to  keep  poaaession 
of  all  his  dominions,  adjusting  the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and  the 
pope  with  an  impaitiality  not  very  agreeable  to  the  latter.  He  came  to 
a  anal  accommodation  with  the  Venetians,  upon  the  reasonable  ooodition 
of  their  restoring  whatever  tfaegr  had  usurped  during  the  late  war,  either 
in  the  Neapolitan  or  papal  territories.  In  return  for  so  mattjr  concessions, 
be  ezactect  considerable  sums  horn  each  of' the  powers  with  whom  he 
treated,  which  they  paid  without  reluctance,  and  which  affi>rded  him  the 
means  of  proceeding  on  his  journey  towards  Germany,  with  a  magnificence 
suitable  to  his  digmty.f 

1530.]  These  treaties,  which  restored  tranquillity  to  Italy  after  a  tedious 
war.  the  calamities  of  which  bad  chiefly  afiected  that  countir,  were 
published  at  Bologna  with  great  solemnity  on  the  first  day  6f  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of 
the  people,  applauding  the  emperor,  to  whose  moderation  and  generosity, 
they  ascribed  the  blessings  of  peace  which  they  had  so  \oaac  desired.  The 
Florentines  alone  did  not  partake  of  this  general  joy.  Animated  with  a 
seal  for  liberty  more  laudable  than  prudent,  they  determined  to  oppose 
the  restoration  of  the  Medici.  The  Imperial  army  had  already  entered 
their  territories,  and  formed  the  siege  of  their  capital.  But  though  deserted 
by  all  their  allies,  and  left  without  any  hope*  of  succour,  they  defended 
themselves  many  months  with  an  obstinate  valour  worthy  of  better  success ; 
and  even  when  they  surrendered,  they  obtained  a  capitulation  which  gave 
them  hopes  of  securing  some  remains  of  their  liberty.  But  the  emperor, 
torn  his  desire  to  g[rati^  the  pope,  frustrated  all  their  expectations,  and 
abolishing  their  ancient  lorm  ch  government,  raised  Alexander  di  Medici 
to  Ihe  same  absolute  dominion  over  that  state,  which  his  &mtly  have 
retained  to  the  present  times.  Philibert  de  Chalons,  prince  of  Oranige, 
fte  Imperial  general,  was  killed  during  thb  «iege.  His  estate  and  tiUes 
descended  to  his  sister  Olaude  de  Chalons,  who  was  married  to  Rene, 
count  of  Nassau,  and  she  transmitted  to  her  posterity  of  the  house  of 
Nassau  the  title  of  princes  of  Orange,  which,  by  their  superior  talents  and 
valouri  they  have  rendered  so  i]lustrious.| 

After  the  publication  of  the  peace  at  Bologna,  and  the  ceremony  of  h» 
pronation  as  kioe  of  Lombaidy,  and  emperor  of  the  Romans  [Feb.  2t 
uA  24],  which  tne  wpe  pertonned  witn  the  accustomed  formalitiei^ 
nothing  detained  Charles  in  Ualy  ;§  and  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  journey 
to  Qeimany.  His  presence  liecame  eveiy  day  more  necessary  in  that 
country,  ana  was  solicited  with^  equal  hnportunity  by  the  ca&olics  and  by 
the  favouren  of  the  new  doctrines.    During  that  rang  interval  of  tran- 
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qunnitjTf  which  the  abaeoce  of  the  emperor^  the  contesb  between  him  and 
toe  po^,  and  hi3  attention  to  the  war  with  France,  afforded  thenit  the  latter 
had  ^ned  much  ground.  Most  of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  Luthe^a 
opioionsi  had  not  onlv  established  in  their  territories  that  form  of  worship 
which  he  anproved,  out  had  entirely  suppressed  the  rights  of  the  Romisb 
church.  Many  of  the  free,  cities  had  imitated  their  conduct.  Almost 
one  half  of  the  Grermanic  body  had  revolted  from  the  papal  see ;  and  its 
authority^  even  in  those  provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  shaken  off  the 
yoke,  was  considerably  weakened,  partly  by  the  example  of  revolt  in  the 
neighbouring  states,  partly  by  the  secret  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrine 
even  in  those  comitries  where  it  was  not  opeply  embraced.  Whatever 
satisfaction  the  emperor,  while  he  was  at  open  enmity  with  the  see  df 
Rome,  might  have  felt  in  those  events  which  tended  to  mortify  and  em* 
barrass  the  pope,  he  could  not  help  perceiving  now,  that  the  religious 
divisions  in  Grennany  vrould,  in  the  end,  prove  extremely  hurtful  to  the 
Imperial  authoribr.    The  weakness  of  former  emperorB  nad  suffered  the 

Seat  vassals  of  tne  empire  to  make  such  successml  encroachments  upon 
eir.  power  and  prercjgative,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  a  war, 
which  had  often  required  the  exertion  of  his  utmost  strength,  Charles 
hardly  drew  any  effectual  aid  from  Germany,  and  found  that  magnificent 
titles  or  obsolete  pretensions  were  almost  the  only  advantages  "whach  he 
bad  gained  by  swaying  the  Imperial  sceptre.  He  became  Tully  sensible, 
that  if  he  did' not  recover  in  some  degree  the  prerogatives  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  lost,  and  acquire  the  authority  as  weU  as  possess  the  name, 
of  head  of  the  empire,  his  nigh  dimity  woiud  contribute  more  to  obstruct 
than  to  promote  bis  ambitious  schemes.  Kdtiun^,  he  saw,  wa4  more 
essential  towards  attaining  this,  than  to  suppress  opinions  which  might  form 
new  bonds  of  confederacy  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  unite 
them  by  ties  stronger  and  more  sacred  than  any  political  connection. 
Nothing  seemed  to  lead  more  certainly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design,  than  to  employ  zeal  for  the  established  rel^on,  of  which  he  was 
the  natural  protector,  as  the  instrument  of  extending  his  civil  authority. 
Accordingly,  a  prospect  no  sooner  opened  of  coming  to  an  acconmiodation 
"with  the  pope,  theuo,  oy  the  emperors  appointment,  a  diet  of  the  empire 
was  held  at  Spires  [March  16, 15291,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  rebgion.  The  decree  ofthe  diet  assembled  there  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  v*hich  was  afanbst  equivalent  to  a 
tolemtion  of  Luther's  opinions,  had  givei  great  offence  to  the  rest  of 
Chrretendom.  The  greatest  delicacy  of  ai£e8s,  hovvever,  was  requisite 
in  proceeding  to  any  decision  more  rigorous.  The  minds  d  men  kept  in 
perpetual  agitation  by  a  controversy  carried  on,  during  twelve  years,  with- 
out intermission  of  debate,  or  abatement  of  zeal,  were  now  inflamed  to  a 
hi^h  degree.  They  were  accustomed  to  innovations,  and  saw  the  boldest 
oT  them  successful*  Having  not  only  abolidied  old  rites,  but  substituted 
new  forms  in  their  place,  they  were  influenced  as  much  by  attachment  to 
the  system  which  tney  had  embraced,,  as  bj  ayersion  to  mat  which  they 
bad  abandoned.  Luther  himself,  of  a  spirit  not  to  be  worn  out  by  the 
length  and  obstinacy  of  the  combat,  or  to  become  remiss  upon  success, 
continued  the  attack  with  as  much  vijpour  as  he  had  begun  it.  His  dis- 
ciples, of  whom  many  equalled  him  m  zeal,  and  some  surpassed  him  in 
learning,  were  no  less  capable  than  their  master  to  conduct  tne  controversy 
in  the  properest  manner.  Many  of  the  laity,  some  even  of  the  princes 
trained  up  amidst  these  incessant  disputations,  and  in  the  habit  of  listening 
to  die  ai]^ments  of  the  contending  parties,  who  alternately  appealed  to 
them  as  judges,  came  to  be  profoundly  skilled  m  all  the  questions  which 
were  agitated,  and,  upon  occasion,  could  show  themselves  not  inexpert  in 
any  of  the  aits  v^ith  which  these  theological  encounters  were  managed 
It  was  obvious  from  all  these  circumstances,  that  any  violent  decision  o 
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ttie  diet  muit  have  immedialdhr  precipitated  matten  Into  eonlbsioDy 
bave  kndled  In  Qermaajr  tbe  fames  A  a  religioiB  war.  All,  tberelm, 
that  tke  aicbdukey  and  the  other  oommisBioneis  appomted  by  tbeempermv 
demanded  of  the  diet*  was,  to  eqjointhoM  statesm  the  empire  whtdi  had 
hitherto  obeyed  the  decree  iasued  against' Luther  at  Worms,  in  the  jear 
one  thousana  five  hundred  and  twen^-four,  to  persevere  in  me  obaerFatioo 
of  itt  and  to  prohibit  the  other  states  from  attempting  anr  farther  inoora- 
tion  in  religiont  particuJarly  6om  abolishiag  the  massp  before  the  meetiqg 
of  a  general  council.  After  much  dispute,  a  decree  to  that  effect  was 
appfoved  of  bj  a  msgoritj  of  roioes.* 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Brandenbuivby  Ihe  landgrare  of 
Hease,  the  dukes  of  Lunenbuigh,  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  together  with  the 
deputies  of  fourteen  Imperial  or  free  cities,t  entered  a  solemn  protest 
acainst  this  decree,  as  unjust  and  impious  [April  19].  On  that  account 
tSey  were  distir^ished  by  the  name  of  PR0TESTANTS4  an  appella- 
tion which  has  since  become  better  known,  and  more  honourably  bj  its 
being  applied  indiseriminately  to  all  the  sects,  of  whatever  denommatioo^ 
whidi  have  revolted  from  the  Roman  see.  iHoi  satisfied  with  this  decla- 
ration of  their  dissent  (torn  the  deciee  of  the  diet,  the  protestaota  sent 
ambassadors  inttlitalj,  to  laj  their  grievances  before  the  empen^r,  fiom 
whom  they  met  with  tbe  most  discouraging  receptkxi.  Ghaneswas  at 
tiiat  time  in  close  union  with  the  pope,  and  solicitous  to  attach  him  invio- 
lably to  his  interest  During-  tbeir  long  residence  at  Bologna,  thej  hekl 
many  consultations  concerning  the  most  efifectual  means  of  extirpating  the 
heresies  which  had  spninr  up  in  Germany.  Clement,  whose  cautious  and 
timid  mind  the  proposal  ot  a  general  oouticil  filled  with  honor,  even 
beyond  what  popes,  the  constant  enemies  of  such  assemblies,  usuaHy  feel, 
employed  every  aigumeot  to  dissuade'  the  emperor  fiom  coDsentios  to  that 
measure.  He  represented  jpeneral  councils  as  factious,  ungovernable,  pre- 
nmptuous,  formidable  to  civil  authority^  and  too  slow  in  their  operations 
ta  remedy  disorders  which  required  an  immediate  cure.  Experience,  he 
iaidf  had  now  taught  bbth  the  emperor  and  himself,  that  forbearance  and 
ltmtj9  instead  of  soothmg  the  spirit  of  Innovation,  had  rendered  it  more 
enterprising  and  presumptuous ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  rigeious  methods  which  such  a  desperate  case  leouired;  Lieo's  sen- 
tence of  excommuhication,  to|^ther  with  the  decree  of  toe  diet  at  Worms, 
should  be  carried  into  execution,  and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  emperor  to 
employ  his  whole  power,  in  order  to  overawe  those,  on  whom  the  reve- 
rence due  either  to  ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority  bad  no  longer  any 
influence.  Charles,  whose  views  vrere  verjr  different  from  tbe  pope's,  and 
who  became  daily  more  sensible  how  obstinate  and  deep-rooted  the  evil 
was,  thought  of  recoocilinr  the  protestants  by  means  less  violent,  and  con 
iidered  the  convocation  ofa  council  as  no  improper  expedient  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  promised,  if  gentler  arts  failed  of  success,  that  then  be  would 
exert  himself  with  rigjoor  to  r^uce  to  the  obedience  of  tlie  holy  see  those 
stubborn  enemies  of  toe  catholic  faith.§ 

Such  were  the  sentiments  with  which  the  emperor  set  out  for  Germany, 
having  already  appointed  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Aqgsburg 
[Maroi  22, 1630].  In  his  ^owtmj  towards  the  city,  he  had  many  oppor 
tonities  of  observing  the  disposition  of  the  Germans  with  regard*  to  tbe 
points  m  a>n(roversy,  and  found  their  minds  every  where  so  much  ini- 
tated  and  inflamed,  as  convinced  him,  that  nothing  tending  to  seventy  or 
rigour  ought  to  be  attempted,  until  all  other  measures  proved  ineffectual. 
Im  made  his  public  entry  into  Augsbuif^  with  extraordinary  pomp 
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[June  15]^  and  found  there  such  a  full  assemblj  of  the  menaben  of  die  diet^ 
as  was  sukabk  both  to  the  importaiice  of  the  affidn  which  weiie  to  come 
under  their  oonsideratioD,  and  to  the  honour  of  an  emperoT,  who,  after  a 
loi^  abaeDCBi  returned  to  them  crowned  with  reputation  and  success.  His 
preseoce  seems  1o  have  communicated  to  all  paities  an  unusual  spirit  ot 
moderation  and  desire  of  peaoe<  The  elector  cm  Saxony  would  not  permit 
Luther  to  accompanj  hon  to  the  diet,  lest  he  should  ofiend  the  emperor 
by  bringing^  into  his  presence  a  person  ezoonamunicated  by  the  pope,  and 
who  had  Iwen  the  author  of  all  tfaise  dissensions  which  it  now  appeared 
so  difficult  to  compose.  '  At  the  emperorVdesirey  all  the  piotestant  princes 
£>rbade  the  divines  who  accompanied  them  to  preach  in  nublic  during  their 
residence  at  Augsburg^h.  For  the  same  reason  they  employed  Melancthon, 
the  man  of  the  greatest  learnings  as  well  as  the  most  pacific  and  gentle 
spirit  amoQg  the  reformers,  to  draw  up  a  confession  (^  their  fajth,  expressed 
in  terms  as  little  ofiensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  regud  for  truth 
would  permit.  Mehmcthon,  who  seldom  suffered  the  rancour  of  contro- 
ersy  to  envenom  hisstjrle^  even  in  writing  purely  polemical,  executed  a 
task  so  ameable  to  his  natural  disposition  with  great  moderation  and 
address.  The  £reed  which  he  composed,  known  by  the  name  of  the  CbiH 
fetnon  ofj^gtbwgt  ^^^om  the  place  where  It  was  presentad,  was  read  pi^ 
licly  in  the  diet.  Some  pcmish  divineS  were  appointed  to  examine  it: 
they  brought  in  their  animadversions;  a  dispute  ensued  between  them  and 
IMDelanctbon,  seconded  by  some  of  ms  brethren  \^  but  though  Melanctfaon 
then  softened  some  articlesy  made  concessions  with  regard  to  others,  and 

Eut  the  least  exceptionable  sense  upon  all ;  diougfa  the  emperor  himself 
tboured  with  great  earnestness  to  recoindie  the  contending  parties ;  so  many 
marks  of  distinction  were  now  established,  and  such  insui>erable  barriers 
placed  between  the  two  dburches,  tha^  all  hopes  of  bringing  about  a 
coalition  seemed  utterly  desperate.* 

From  the  divines,  among  whom  his  endearouis  had  been  so  unsuccessful, 
Charles  turned  to  the  princes  their  patrons.  Nor  did  he  find  them,  how 
desirous  soever  of  accommodation,  or  willing  to  oblige  the  emperor,  more 
disposed  than  the  former  to  renounce  dieir  opinions.  At  that  time  Kea,l  for 
rel^ion  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  to  a  degree  which  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  by  those  that  live  in  an  age  wfen  the  passions 
excited  by  the  first  manifestation  of  truth,  and  the  mi  recoveiy  ofliberty, 
have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  operate.  This  zeal  was  then  of  such 
strength  as  to  overcome  attachment  to  their  political  interest,  which  is 
commonly  the  predominant  motive  among  princes.  The  elector  of  Saxony, 
the  landmve  of  Hesse,  and  other  chiefs  ot  the  ppotestants^diough  solicited 
separatetyby  the  emperor,  and  allured  by  the  promise  or  prospect  of  those 
advantages  which  it  was  known  they  were  most  solicitous  to  attain, 
refused,  with  a  fortitude  highly  worthy  of  iodtation,  to  abandon  what  they 
deemed  the  cause  of  Gkxl,  tor  the  sake  of  any  earthly  acquisition.!  £^17 
scheme  in  order  to  gain  or  disunite  the  protestant  party  proving  abortive, 
nothine  now  remained  for  the  emperor  but  to  take  some  vigorous  measures 
towards  asserting  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  the  established  church. 
These,  Campe^io,  the  papal  nuncio,  had  always  recommended  as  the  01^ 
proper  and  effectual  course  of  dealing  with  such  obstinate  heretics.  In 
compliance  with  his  opinions  and  remonstruices,  the  diet  issued  a  decree 
'Nov.  i9],  condemning  most  of  the  peculiar  tenets  held  by  the  protestants; 
forbiddinff  any  person  to  protect  or  tolerate  such  as  tatu^ht  them ;  enjoining 
a  strict  observance  of  the  established  rites ;  and  prohibiting  any  further 
innovation  under  severe  penal ties»  AH  orders  of  men  were  required  to 
assist  with  their  persons  and  fortunes  in  carrying  this  decree  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  such  as  refused  to  obey  it  were  declared  incapable  of  actiog  as 
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judges,  or  of  appesffinr  as  parties  in  the  Imperial  cfaambery  the  supiemt 
court  oi  judicature  id  the  empire.  To  all  which  was  subjoined  a  promise^ 
that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  pope,  requinqe  him  to  csJH  a 

feneral  councU  within  six  montfasy  in  order  to  terminate  aU  controrersies 
y  its  sovere^  decisions.* 

The  severity  of  this  deciee,  which  was  oonsidered  as  a  prehide  1o  the 
roost  violent  persecutions,  alarmed  &e  prot^tants,  and  convinced  them  that 
the  emperor  was  resolved  on  their  destruction.  The  dread  of  those  cala- 
mities which  were  ready^  to  fall  on  the  churchi  oppressed  the  feeble  spirit 
of  Melancthon ;  and,  as  if  the  cause  had  already  been  desperate,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  melancholy  and  lamentation.  But  Luther,  who  durii^  the 
meetiofi;  of  the  diet  had  endeavoured  to  confinn  and  animate  his  paitf  by 
severaltreatises  which  he  addressed  to  them,  was  not  disconcerted  or  dis- 
maved  at  the  prospect  of  this  new  daneer.  He  comforted  Melancthon, 
ana  bis  other  desponding  disciples,  and  exhorted  the  princes  not  to  abandon 
ihoae  truths  which  they  had  lately  asserted  with  such  laudable  boldness-t 
His  exhortations  made  the  deeper  impression  upon  them,  as  they  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  that  time  by  the  account  of  a  combination  amon^  the 
popish  princes  of  the  empire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established  religion, 
to  whicn  Charles  himself  had  acceded.!  This  convinced  them  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stand  on  their  guard  ^  and  that  their  own  safely,  as  well  as  the 
success  of  their  cause,  depended  on  union.  Filled  with  this  dread  of  the 
adverse  party,  and  with  these  sentiments  concerning  the  conduct  proper  for 
theD3selves,  they  assembled  at  Smalkalde.  There  they  concludea  a  league 
of  miitual  defence  against  all  ag|pnes8ors§  [Dec.  22],  by  which  they  formed 
the  protestant  states  of  the  empire  into  one  regular  body,  and  banning 
already  to  consider  ^themselves  as  such,  they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  and  to  implore  them  to  patrodise  and  assist  their 
new  confederacy. 

An  a&ir  not  connected  with  religion  furnished  them  with  a  pretence  for 
courting  the  aid  of  foreijgn  princes.  Charles,  whose  ambitious  views  en- 
laiged  m  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  power  and  g^randeur,  had  formed 
a  scheme  of  continuing  the  Imperial  crown  in  his  family,  by  procuring  his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  The  present  junc- 
ture was  favourable  for  the  execution  of  that  design.  The  emperor's  arms 
had  been  every  where  victorious ;  he  had  given  law  to  aH  Europe  at  the 
late  peace ;  no  rival  now  remained  in  a  condition  to  balance  or  to  control 
him :  and  me  electors,  dazzled  with  tbe  splendour  of  his  success,  or  over- 
awea  by  the  g^atness  of  his  {)ower,  durst  scarcely  dispute  the  will  of  a 
nrioce^  whose  solicitations. carried  with  them  the  authority  of  commands. 
Nor  d|d  he  want  plausible  reasons  to  enforce  the  measure.  The  aiTairs  of 
his  other  kingdoms,  he  said,  obliged  him  to  be  often  absent  from  Germany ; 
the  growing  disorders  occasioned  by  the  controversies  about  religion,  as 
well  as  the  formidable  neighbourhood  of  the  Turks,  who  continually 
threatened  to  break  in  with  their  desolating  armies  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  reouired  the  constant  presence  of  a  prince  endowed  with  prudence 
capable  of^  composing  the  former,^  and  with  power  as  well  as  valour  suffi* 
cient  to  repel  the  latter.  His  brother  Ferdinand  possessed  these  qualities 
in  an  eminent  degree ;  by  residing  long  in  Germany,  he  had  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitution  and  manners ;  having  been  present 
almost  from  the  first  rise  of  the  religious  dissensi(ms,  he  knew  what  reme« 
.  dies  were  most  proper,  what  the  Germans  could  bear,  and  how  to  applj 
them  ;  as  his  own  dominions  lay  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  he  was  the  natural 
defender  of  Germany  against  the  invasions  of  the  infidels,  being  prompted 
by  hiterest  no  less  than  ne  would  be  bound  in  duty  to  oppose  them. 
These  arguments  made  little  impression  on  the  protestants.    Experience 
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tangiit  Oi^iiythat  DotiilDe  had  cootributed  more  to  tile  undisturbed  progieai 
of  their  opiniooSy  than  the  iuten^um  after  Maximitian's  deaths  uie  Ioik 
abaeuce  of  Charles,  and  the  slai&iess  of  the  .reins  of  fl;oyemxnent  which 
these  occasioned.  Conscious  of  the  adyantages  which  their  cause  had 
derived  from  this  relaxation  of  goTemment,  thej  were  unwi]lioe;.to  render 
it  more  vigorous,  by  giving-  themselves  a  new  and  a  fixed  master.  They 
perceived  clearly  me  extent  of  Charles's  ambition,  that  he  aimed  at  ren- 
dering tbe  Imperial  crown  hereditaiy  in  his  family,  and  would  of  course 
establish  in  the  empire  an  absolute  dominion,  to  which  elective  princes 
could  not  have  aspired  with  equal  &cility.  They  determined  therefore  to 
opjxise  the  election  of  Ferdinand  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  to  louse 
their  countrymen,  by  their  example  and  exhortations,  to  withstand  this 
encroachment  on  their  liberties.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  accordingly,  not 
only  refused  to  be  present  at  the  electoral  coUeee,  whrch  the  emperor 
summoned  to  meet  at  Cologne  [January  5, 1631],  out  instructed  his  eldest 
son  to  appear  there,  and  to  protest  agamst  the  election  as  informal,  illegal, 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  golden  biill,  and  subversive  of  the  liberties 
of  the  ^npire.  But  the  other  electors,  whom  Charles  had  been  at  ^eat 
pains  to  ^n,  without  regarding  either  his  absence  or  protest,  dioseTer^ 
dhaazid  king  of  the  Romans,  who  a  few  days  after  was  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
ChapcUe.* 

when  the  protestants,  who  were  assembled  a  second  time  at  l^malkalde, 
received  an  account  of  this  transaction,  and  heard  at  the  same  time,  that 
prdsecutions  were  commenced,  in  the  Imperial  chamber,  against  some  of 
their  number,  on  account  of  their  religious  principles,  Ihey  thought  it  ne^ 
cessaiy,  not  only  to  renew  their  former  confederacy,  but  immediateff  to 
despatch  their  ambassadors  into  France  and  England  [Feb.  29].  Francis 
had  observed,  with  all  the  jealousy  of  a  rival,  the  reputation  which  the 
emperor  had  acquired  by  his  seeming  disinterestedness  and  moderation  in 
settliBg  the  a£Eairs  of  Italy ;  and  beheld  with  great  concern  the  successful 
step  which  he  had  taken  towards  perpetuatinr  and  extending  his  authority 
in  Uennany  by  the  election  of  a  king  of  the  Komans.  Nothing,  however, 
would  have  been  more  impolitic  than  toprecipitate  his  kingdom  into  a  new 
.war  when  exhausted  by  exbaordinaiy  efl&rts,  and  discouraged  by  ill  success, 
before  it  had  got  time  to  recruit  its  strength,  or  to  forget  past  misfortunes. 
As  no  provocation  had  been  'riven  by  £e  emperor,  and  nardly  a  pretext 
for  a  rupture  had  been  afibrdea  him,  he  could  not  violate  a  treaty  of  peace 
which'be  himself  had  so  lately  solicited,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of 
all  Europe,  and ,  being  detested  as  a  prince  void  of  probity  and  honour. 
He  observed,  with  great  joy,  powerful  factions  beginning  to  form  in  the 
empire;  he  listenea  with  tne  utmost  eagerness  to  the  complaints  of  the 
protestant  princes,  and,  vritbout  seeming  to  countenance  tneir  religious 
opinions,  determined  secretly  to  cherish  those  spariu  of  political  discord 
which  might  be  afterwards  kindled  into  a  flame.  .  For  this  purpose,  he 
sent  William  de  Bellay,  one  of  tiie  ablest  negotiators  in  France,  into  6er* 
many,  who,  visiting  the  courts  of  the  malecontent  princes,  and  heightening 
their  ill  humour  by  various  arts,  concluded  an  alliance  between  mem  and 
his  master,!  which,  though  concealed  at  that  time,  and  productive  of  no 
immediate  effiscts,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  union  fatal  on  many  occasions 
to  Charies's  ambitious  projects ;  and  showed  the  discontented  princes  of  Ger- 
many, where,  for  the  future,  they  might  find  a  protector  no  less  able  than 
willing  to  undertake  their  defence  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
emperor. 

The  Idngf  of  England,  highly  incensed  against  Charles,  in  complaisance 
to  whom  i&  pope  nad  long  retarded,  and  now  openly  opposed  his  divorce* 
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was  no  kn  dmpo&ti  diap  Fmids  to  stiwKftMWi  a  leagve  ivfakh  nlglt  Va 

rendefed  so  formidable  to  the  emperor.  But  his  faTonrite  project  of  &e 
divorce  kd  him  into  such  a  labyanth  of  schemes  and  B^otiations«  and  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  so  tnlent  on  abolishinr  the  ^pal  juriadictioo  in 
£E)|:land,  that  he  had  no  leisure  for  foreign  a&irs.  This  oolised  htm  1o 
test  satisiSed  with  |;iviQg  general  {nomises.  together  with  a  snuui  supply  b 
money,  to  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.* 

Meanwhile,  many  circumstances  convinoed  Claries  that  this  was  not  a 
juncture  when  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  to  be  attempted  by  TioleDoe 
and  rigour ;  that  in  compliance  with  the  pope'aJnclinations,  he  had  ahneady 
proceeded  with  imprudent  precipitation ;  and  ^at  it  was  more  his  interest 
to  consolidate  Gennany  into  one  united  and  vigoious  body,  than  to  dmde 
and  enfeeble  it  by  a  civil  war.  The  protestants,  who  were  oonaideniiie  as 
well  by  their  numbers  as  by  their  zeal,  had  acquired  additional  wekht  aad 
importance  by  their  joining  in  that  confederacy  into  which  the  rash  steps 
taken  at  Augsbuig'l^d  forced  them.  Having  now  discov^ed  their  own 
strength,  they  despised  the  decisions  of  the  Imperial  chamber ;  and  beiqg 
secure  of  A>reirn  protection,  were  ready  to  set  the  head  of  4he  empire  at 
defiance.  At  ttie  same  time  the.  peace  with  France  was  precarious,  the 
^fiiendshtp  of  «n  irresolute  and  interested  pontiff  was  not  to  be  relied  on: 
and  Solyman,  in  order  to  repair  the  discredit  and  loss  which  his  ams  baa 
sustained  in  the  former  campaign,  was  preparing  to  enter  Aosbia  with 
more  numerous  forces.  On  all  these  accounts,  especially  the  last,  a  apeedy 
accommodation  with  die  malecootent  princes  became  nec^sair,  not  oogr 
ibr  the  accomplishment  of  his  future  schemes,  but  for  ensuring  his  present 
safety.  Negotiations  were,  accordin^y,  carried  on  by  his  direction  with 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his  associates ;  after  niany  delays,  oocasioDed 
by  their  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  and  of  each  other,  alter  innnmefaUe  diP 
ficulties,  arising  from  the  innezihle  nature  of  rel^ious  tenets^  which  cannot 
^dmit  of  bein^  altered,  modified,  or  relinquisfaed  ia  the  same  manner  as 
points  of  political  interest,  tenns  of  pacification  were  asreed  upon  at  Nu- 
remberg [July  23],  and  i^tified  solemnly  ip  the  diet  at  Katisbon  fAug.  3j. 
In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated.  That  universal  peace  be  established  in 
Grertnany,  until  the  Ddeetmg  of  a  general  council,  the  convocation  of  which 
within  SIX  months  the  emperor  shall  endeavom*  to  procure ;  That  no  penon 
shall  be  molested  on  account  of  re]%ian ;  That  a  stop  shall  be  pot  to  all 
processes  begun  by  the  Imperial  chanaber  against  protestants,  and  ft» 
sentences  already  passed  to  their  detriment  shall  be  declared  void.  On 
their  part,  tl^  protestants  eng^;ed  to  assist  the  emperor  with  all  their 
forces  in  resisting  the  invasion  oT  the  Turks.t  Thus,  D]r  their  fixmness  in 
adhering  to  their  principles,  by  the  ilnanimity  with  which  they  mged  all 
their  claims,  and  by  their  dexterity  in  availing  themselves  of  the  emperor's 
situation,  the  protestants  obtained  terms  which  amounted  almost  to  a  tole* 
ration  of  their  religion ;  all  the  conoemions  were  made  by  Cbaries,  none 
by  fliem ;  even  the  favourite  point  of  their  approving  his  brother's  dectioo 
was  not  mentioned ;  and  the  protestants  ot  Germans,  who  had^  hitherto 
been  viewed  only  as  a  rel^ous  sect,  came  hencefortn  to  be  oonsideiedas 
a  political  body  of  no  small  consequence.} 

^532.]  The  intelligence  which  Cbaries  received  of  Solyman's  having 
entered  Hungary  at<the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  brbiKht  the 
deliberations  of  the  diet'  at  Ratisbon  to  a  period :  the  contingent  both  of 
troops  and  money,  which  each  prince  was  to  furnish  towards  the  defeace  ot 
the  empire,  haviiig  been  already  settled.  The  protestants.  as  a  testimony 
of  their  natitude  to  the  emperor,  exerted  themselves  with  extraordinaiy 
ttal»  ana  brought  into  the  field  forces  which  exceeded  in  number  the  quota 
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tamed  oo  them ;  tiie  catholics  imitating  th«ir  ezaniple»  one  of  tbe  greatest 
ana  best  appointed  aripies  that  had  ever  oeen  levied  in  Crennany,  assembled 
near  Vienna.  Being  joined  by  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans  under 
the  marquis  del  Guasto ;  by  some  heavy  armed  cavalrv  from  the  Low-Coun* 
tries :  and  by  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  had  raised  in  Bohemia,  Austria^ 
and  his  other  territories^  it  amounted  in  all  to  ninety  thousand  d^iptioed 
foot,  and  thirty  thousand  horse,  besides  a  prodigious  swarm  of  inegulars. 
Of  this  vast  army,  worthy  the  first  prince  in  Christendom,  the  emperor  took 
the  command  in  person ;  and  mankind  waited  in  suspense  the  issue  of  a 
decisive  battle  between  the  two  greatest  monarcha  in  the  world.  But  each 
of  diem  dreading  the  other's  power  and  good  fortune,  they  both  conducted 
their  operations  with  such  eieessive  caution^  that  a  campaign,  for  which 
mich  immense  preparations  had  been  made,  ended  without  any  memorable 
event  FSeptember  and  October].  Solyman,  findmg  it  impossible  to  sain 
ground  upon  an  enemy  always  attentive  and  on  his  guard,  marched  bacK  to 
Constantinople  towaras  the  end  of  autumn.*  It  is  remaikable,  that  in  such 
a  martial  age,  when  eveiy  gentleman  was  a  soldier,  and  eveiy  pnnce  a 
fCeneral,  this  was  the  first  time  that  Charles,  who  had  abready  carried  on 
Bich  extensive  wars,  and  gained  so  many  victories^  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  tioops.  In  this  first  essay  of  his  arms,  to  have  opposed  suph  a  leader 
as  Soiyman  was  no  small  honour ;  to  have  obliged  him  to  retreat,  merited 
Terf  considerable  praise. 

About  the  bqginnin?  of  this  campaign,  the  elector  of  Saxony  died  {Aug. 
16],  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Frederick.  The  refmniatJOD 
latner  gained  than  lost  by  that  event ;  the  new  elector,  no  less  attached  than 
his  predecessors  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  occupied  the  station  which  ther 
had  held  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  party,  and  defended,  with  the  bold- 
ness and  zeal  of  youth,  that  cause  which  they  had  fostered  and  reared  with 
the  caution  of  more  advanced  age. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  Charles,  impatient  to  revisit 
Spain,  set  out  on  his  way  thither,  for  Italy.  As  he  was  extremely  desirous 
ot  an  interview  with  the  pope,  they  met  a  second  time  at  Bokigna,  with  the 
same  external  demonstrations  of  respect  and  friendship,  but  with  little  of 
that  confidence  which  had  subsisted  between  them  during  their  late  negoti* 
ations  there.  Clement  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  emperor's  proceed* 
iojp  at  Ausibuig ;  his  concessions  with  r^ard  to  the  speedy  convocatioa 
(xa  councu,  having  more  than  cancelled  all  the  merit  ol  the  severe  decree 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers.  The  tderation  granted  to  the  pro- 
testants  at  Ratisbon,  and  the  more  explicit  promise  cooceming  a  council, 
fVith  which  it  was  accompanied,  had  irritated  him  still  farther.  Charles, 
however,  partly  from  conviction  that  the  meeting  of  a  council  would  be  at* 
tended  with  salutary  effects,  and  partly  fiom  his  desire  to  please  the  Ger* 
mans,  having  solicited  the  pope  by  his  ambassadors  to  call  that  assembly 
without  delay,  and  now  urging  the  same  thing  in  person,  Clement  was 
^atly  embarrassed  what  reply  be  sboukl  make  to  a  request  which  it  was 
mdecent  to  refuse,  and  dangerous  to  erant.  He  endeavoured  at  first  to  di- 
▼eft  Charles  fipom  the  measure ;  but,  finding  him  inflexible,  he  had  recoune 
to  artifices,  which  he  knew  would  delay,  if  not  entirely  defeat,  the  calling 
of  that  assembly.  Under  the  plausible  pretext  of  its  being  previously 
necessary  to  setue,  with  all  parties  concerned,  the  place  of  me  council  a 
meeting ;  the  manner  of  its  proceedinjgs ;  the  right  of  tne  persons  who  should 
be  admitted  to  vote ;  and  the  authority  of  their  decisions ;  he  despatched  a 
aoDcio,  accompanied  by  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony  as  head  of  the  protestants.  With  rerard  to  each  of  these  articles^ 
ineztncahle  difficulties  and  contests  arose.  The  protestants  demanded  a 
coODcil  to  be  held  in  Germany;  the  pope  insisted  that  it  should  meet  m 
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Italy:  tbej  contended  that  all  points  in  dispute  ahoold  be  detenuhed  bf 
the  words  of  holy  scripture  alone  ;  he  considered  not  only  the  decrees  of 
the  church,  but  tbe  opinions  of  fathers  and  doctors,  as  of  equal  authority ; 
they  required  a  free  council,  in  which  the  divines,  commissioned  by  difierent 
churches,  should  be  allowed  a  voice ;  he  aimed  at  modelling  the  councD  in 
sudi  a  manner  as  would  render  it  entirely  dependent  on  his  pleasure.  Above 
all,  the  protestants  thought  it  unreasonable  that  they  should  oind  themselves 
to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  a  council,  before  they  knew  on  What  principles 
these  decrees  were  to  be  founded,  by  what  persons  they  were  to  be  pro- 
nounced, and  what  forms  of  proceeang  they  would  observe.  The  pope 
maintained  it  to  be  altogether  unnecessair  to  call  a  council,  if  those  woo 
demanded  it  did  not  previously  declare  their  resolution  to  acquij^sce  in  \tt 
decrees.  In  order  to  adjust  such  a  variety  of  po<nts,  many  expedients  were 
proposed,  and  the  negotiations  spun  out  to  such  a  len^,  as  efiectually 
answered  Clement's  purpose  of  putting  off  the  meeting  ofa  council,  without 
drawing  on  himself  the  whole  miamy  of  obstructing  a  measure  whidi  all 
Europe  deemed  so  essential  to  the  good  of  the  church.* 

Together  with  this  negotiation  about  calling  a  councO,  the  emperor 
carried  on  another,  which  be  had  stiU  more  at  heart,  for  securing;  the  peace 
establishedi  in  Italy.  As  Francis  had  renounced  his  pretensions  in  diat 
countiT  with  great  reluctance,  Charles  made  no  doubt  out  that  he  would 
lay  hold  on  the  first  pretext  afforded  him,  or  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
which  presented  itself,  of  recovering  what  he  had  lost  It  became  neces- 
sary on  this  account  to  take  measures  for  assembling  an  aimy  able  to  op- 
pose him.  ^  As  his  treasury,  drained  by  a  long  war,  could  not  supply  the 
sums  requisite  for  keeping  such  a  body  constantly  on  foot,  he  attempted  to 
throw  that  burden  upon  his  allies,  ana  to  provide  for  .the  saiety  of  his  own 
dominions,  at  their  expense,  by  proposing  that  the  Italian  states  should  enter 
into  a  league  of  defence  azainst  aU  invaders ;  tiiat,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  danger,  an  army  should  Be  raised  and  maintained  at  the  common  charre ; 
and  that  Antonio  de  Leyva  should  be  appointed  the  generalissimo.  Sar 
was  tbe  proposal  unacceptable  to  Clement,  though  for  a  reason  very  dif* 
ferent  from  that  which  induced  the  emperor  to  make  it.  He  hoped  by  this 
expedient,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  German  and  Spanish  veterans,  which 
had  so  long  filled  all  the  powers  in  that  country  v«th  terrory  and  still  kept 
them  in  subjection  to  the  Imperial  yoke.  A  league  was  accordiiigFy  con- 
eluded  [Feb.  24, 1533] :  all  the  Italian  states,  the  Venetians  excepted,  ac- 
ceded to  it  ^  the  sum  wnich  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  fumiidi 
towards  maintaining  the  army  was  fixed ;  the  onperor  agreed  to  wididraw 
the  troops  which  gave  so  much  umbrage  to  his  allies,  and  which  he  was 
unable  any  longer  to  support.  Having  disbanded  part  of  them,  and  re- 
moved the  rest  to  Sicily  and  Spain,  heembariced  on  Doard  Doria's  galleys^ 
and  arrived  at  Barcelona  [Apnl  22j.t 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions  for  securine  the  peace  of  Geimiqy, 
and  maintaining  that  system  which  he  had  establisned  in  Italy,  tlie  emperor 
became  every  day  more  and  more  apprehensive  that  both  would  be  soon 
disturbed  by  &e  mtrigues  or  arms  of  the  French  king*  His  apprehensiuM 
were  well  founded,  as  nothing  but  the  desperate  situation  of  his  affiiirs  oould 
have  brought  Francis  to  give  his  consent  to  a  treaty  so  dishonourable  and 
disadvantageous  as  that  <h  Cambra]^ :  he,  at  the  very  time  of  ratifyinr  it 
bad  formedf  a  resolution  to  observe  it  no  longer  than  necessity  compelled 
him,  and  took  a  solemn  protest,  though  with  the  most  profound  secret, 
against  several  articles  in  tne  trea^,  particularly  that  whereby  he  renounoed 
all  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  as  unjust,  injurious  to  his  heirs,  and 
Invalid.  One  of  the  crown  lawyers,  by  his. command*  entered  a  protest  to 
the  same  purpose,  and  witii  the  like  secrecy,  when  the  ratificatioD  of  th* 
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treatf  vrai  redstered  in  the  parliament  of  Pans.*  Francis  seems  to  hare 
^ou^ht  that,  or  employing  an  artifice  unworthy  d'a  kin^,  destnictire  of 
public  faith,  ^nd  «f  toe  mutual  confidence  on  which  aQ  transactions  between 
nations  are  founded,  he  was  released  from  any  obligation  to  perfomi  the 
most  solemn  promises,  or  to  adhere  to  the  most  sacred  engagements.  From 
the  moment  he  concluded  the  peace  of  Cambray,  he  wished  and  watched 
for  aa  opportunity  of  Tiolating  it  with'  safety.  He  endeavoured  for  that 
reason  to  strengthen  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  England,  whose  friend- 
ship he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  He  put  the  miiitaiy  force 
of  nis  own  kingdom  on  a  better  and  more  respectable  footing  than  ever. 
He  artfully  fomented  the  jealousy  and  discontent  of  the  German  princes. 
But  above  all,  Francis  laboured  to  break  the  strict  confederal^  which 
subsisted  between  Charles  and  Clement :  and  he  had  toon  the  sa:tisfiK;tion 
to  observe  the  appearances  of  dis^t  ana  alienation  arising  in  the  mind  of 
that  suspicious  and  interested  pontjfi;  which  gave  him  hopes  that  their  union 
would  not  be  lasting.  As  the  emperor's  dectsicm  in  favour  of  tiie  duke  of 
Ferrara  had  ^atly  kritated  the  pope,  Francis  aggravated  the  injustice  of 
that  proceeding,  and  flattered  Cfement  that  the  papal  see  would  find  in 
him  a  more  impartial  and  no  less  powerful  protector.  As  the  importunity 
with  which  Charles  demanded  a  council  was  extremely  oflfeteive  to  tlie 
pope,  Francis  artfull^r  created  obstacles  to  prevent  it,  and  attempted  to  di- 
vert the  Grerman  princes,  his  allies,  from  insisting  so  obstinately  on  tiiat 
point.!  As  the  emperor  had  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  Clement  by 
contributing  to  aggrandize  his  family,  Francis  endeavoured  to  allure  him 


emperor 

could  notpeisuade  himself  that  Francis  really  intended  to  debase  the  royal 
blood  of  France,  b^  an  alliance  with  Catharine,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
so  lately  private  citizens  and  merchants  In  Florence,  and  believed  that  he 
meant  only  to  flatter  or  amuse  the  ambitious  pontiff.  He  thought  it  ne- 
ce|8saiy,  however,  to  efface  the  impression  which  such  a  dazzling  ofler 
might  have  made,  hj  promising  to  break  off  the  marriage  which  had  been 
agreed  on  between  lus  own  niece  the  kipg  of  Denmaik's  daughter,  and  the 
duke  of  Milan,  and  to  substitute  Catharine  in  her  place.  But  the  French 
ambassador  producing  unexpectedly  full  powers  to  conclude  the  marriage 
treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  tnis  expedient  had  no  effect.  Clement 
was  so  highly  pleased  with  an  honour  which  added  such  lustre  and  di^ty 
to  the  house  oT  Medici,  that  he  offered  to  grant  Catharine  the  investiture 
of  considerable  territories  in  ItaljT,  by  way  of  portion ;  he  seemed  ready  to 
support  Francis  in  prosecuting  his  ancient  claims  in  that  countiy,  and 
sehted  to  a  peisonal  interview  with  that  monarch.^ 

Charles  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  prevent  a  meeting,  in  which  not  ^ 
was  likely  to  pass  but  what  would  be  of  detriment  to  nim ;  nor  could  ha 
bear,  afler  he  had  twice  condescended  to  visit  the  poi>e  in  his  own  tenito* 
Ties,  that  Clement  should  bestow  such  a  mark  of  aistniction  on  his  rival* 
aa  to  venture  on  a  voyage  by  sea,  at  an  unfavourable  season,  in  order  to  pay 
court  to  Francis  in  the  French  dominions.  But  the  pope's  eagerness  to 
accomplish  the  match  overcame  all  the  scruples  ot  pride,  or  fear,  or 
jealousy,  which  would  probably  have  influenced  him  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. The  interview,  notwithstandmg  several  artifices  of  the  emperor  to 
prevent  it,  took  place  at  Marseilles  with  extraordinaiy  pomp,  and  demon* 
strations  of  confidence  on  both  sides  [October]  ;  and  the  maniage,  wiiich 
the  ambition  and  abilities  of  Catharine  rendered  in  the  sequel  as  pernicious 
to  France,  as  it  was  then  thought  dishonouaable,  was  consummated*    But 
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whatever  schemes  may  have  been  secretlj  concerted  by  the  pope  and 
Fiancis  in  ^vour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans^  to  whom  his  father  proi^bsed  to 
make  overall  his  rights  in  Italy ;  so  careful  were  they  to  aroiaeiTing  any 
cau&e  of  offence  to  the  emperor^  that  no  treaty  ]^as  concluded  between 
them  ;*  and  even  in  the  marriage-articles,  Catharine  renounced  all  claims 
and  pretensions  in  Italy,  except  to  the  dutchy  of  Urbino.f 

But  at  the  veiy  time  when  he  was  canying  on  these  negotiations,  and 
fiuming  this  connection  with  Francis,  which  gave  to  great  umbrage  to  the 
emperor,  such  was  the  artifice  and  duplicity  of  Cleibent's  character,  that 
he  eufeivd  the  latter  to  direct  ail  his  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  kif^ 
of  England,  and  was  no  less  attentive  to  gratify  him  in  that  particular,  than 
if  the  most  covdial  union  had  still  subsisted  between  them.  Heniy*s  suit 
Ant  a  divorce  had  now  continued  near  six  years ;  during  all  which  period 
the  pope  negotiated,  promised,  retracted,  and  concluded  nothing.  Afier 
beariag  repeated  delays  and  disappointments  longer  than  could  luve  been 
ezi>ected  nom  a  prince  of  such  a  choleric  and  impetuous  temper,  the 
patience  of  Henry  was  at  la^  so  much  exhausted,  that  he  applied  to 
anether  tribunal  for  that  decree  which  he  had  solicited  in  vain  at  Rome. 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  by  a  sentence  founded  on  the  autbos* 
rity  of  universities,  doctors,  and  rabbies,  who  had  been  consulted  witib 
respect  to  the  point,  annulled  the  kiog's  marriage  with  Catharine ;  her 
daughter  %vas  aeclared  illegitimate;  and  Anne  poleyn  acknowledged  as 
queen  of  England.  At  the  same  time  Heniy  began  not  only  to  nej^lect 
and  to  threaten  the  pope,  whom  he  had  hitherto  courted,  but  to  make  inno- 
vations in  the  church,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  such  a  zealous 
defender.  Clement,  who  had  already  seen  so  many  provinces  and  king^ 
doms  revolt  from  the  holy  se^,  became  apprehensive  at  last  that  England 
might  imitate  their  example,  and  partly  fjx)m  his  solicitude  to  prevent  that 
fittai  blow,  partly  in  compliance  with  the  French  kite's  soUcitatkxiB,  de- 
termined to  give  Henry  such  satisfaction  as  might  still  retain  him  within 
the  bosom  of  the  churcn  FMarch  23].  But  the  violence  of  the  cardinals, 
devoted  to  the  emperor,  cud  not  allow  the  pope  leisure  for  executing  tl^s 
prudent  resolution,  and  hurried  him,  with  a  precipitation  fatal  to  die  l&man 
see,  to  isjBue  a  bull  rescinding  Cranmer's  sentence,  confirmira[  Heniy 's  mar- 
riage with  Catharine,  and  declaring  him  excommunicated,  it,  withmatime 
Specified,  he  did  not  abandon  the  wife  he  had  taken,  and  return  to  her 
whom  he  had  deserted.  Enraeed  at  this  unexpected  decree,  Heniy  kept 
no  longer  any  measures  with  Sie  court  of  Rome ;  his  subjects  seconded 
his  resentment  and  indi^tion ;  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  abolishing 
the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  England ;  by  another,  the  kine  was 
declared  supreme  head  of  die  church,  and  all  the  authority  of  whidi  the 

Sopes  were  deprived  was  vested  in  him.  That  vast  fabric  of  ecclesiastical 
ominion  which  had  been  raised  with  such  art,  and  of  which  the  iounda* 
tions  seemed  to  have  been  laid  so  deep,  being  no  longer  supported  by  the 
veneration  of  the  people,  was  overturned  in  a  moment  Heniy  himself 
with  the  caprice  pecuiiai-  to  hb  character,  continued  to  defend  the  doctrines 
<^  the  Romish  church  as  fiercely  as  he  attacked  its  jurisdiction.  He  alter- 
nately persecuted  the  protestants  for  rejecting  the  fcxmer,  and  the  Catho- 
Iks  mr  acknowledgiQg  the  latter.  But  his  subjects,  beij^  once  i>eimitted 
to  enter  into  new  paths,  did  not  choose  to  stop  short  at  uie  precise  point 
prescribed  by  him.  Having  been  encouraged  by  hb  example  to  break 
some  of  their  fetters,  they  were  so  impatient  to  shake  off  what  still  re* 
nained^  that,  in  the  following  reign,  with  the  applause  of  the  greater  part 
of  the.  nation,  a  total  separation  was  made  from  the  church  of  Rome  in 
^^.i_.  erf"  doctrinet  as  well  ^^  in  matters  of  discipline  and  jturisdiction. 
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A  flbort  delay  might  have  saved  the  see  of  Rome  from  all  tfie  unhappy 
cotiseqoeiices  of  Ciement's  rashness*  Soon  after  his  sentence  against  Heniy, 
he  fell  into  a  laivaishing  distemper,  which  gfadualJy  wastiop  his  eonstitiH 
tioi^  put  an  ena  to  \A  pontificate  jTSept.  26],  the  most  unfortunate,  both 
during  its  continuance,  and  by  its  enects,  that  the  church  had  k^own  for 
many  ages.  The  veiy  dar  on  which  the  cardinals  entered  the  conclave 
[Oct  13],  they  raised  to  the  papal  throne  Alexander  Famese,  dean  of  the 
sacred  colleee,  and  the  oldest  member  of  that  body,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Pacu  HI.  The  account  of  his  promotion  was  received  with  eztra- 
oidinaiy  acclamations  of  joy  b^  the  people  of  Rome,  highly  pleased,  after 
an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  yean,  to  see  the  crown  of  St.  Peter 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Persons  more  capable  of  judg- 
nV}  formed  a  kvourable  presare  of  his  administration,  bom  the  experience 
which  he  had  acquired  under  Tour  pontificates,  as  well  as  the  ciuiffaeler  of 
prudence  and  moderation  which  he  had  uniformhf  maintained  in  a  station 
of  rreat  eminence,  and  during  an  active  period  that  required  both  talenti 
ana  address.* 

Europe,  it  is  probable,  owed  the  contfaiuance  of  its  peace  to  the  death 
of  Clement ;  for  althoieb  no  traces  remain  in  histoiy  of  any  league  eon* 
eluded  between  him  and  Francis,  it  is  scaicdy  to  be  doubted  but  that  he 
would  have  seconded  the  o|>eraUons  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  that  he 
might  have  gratified  his  ambition  by  seeing  one  of  his  family  possessed  df 
the  supreme  power  in  Florence,  and  another  in  Milan.  But  upon  the 
election  of  Paul  III.  who  had  hith^pto  adhered  uniformly  to  the  Imperial 
hiierest,  Francis  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  his  operations  for  some  time, 
and  to  put  off  the  commencement  of  hostilities  aeairat  the  emperor,  on 
which,  before  tbe  death  of  Clement,  he  had  been  fully  determined. 

While  Francis  waited  for  an  opportunitjr  to  renew  a  war  which  had 
hitherto  proved  so  fatal  to  himself  and  bis  sol^'ects,  a  transaction  of  a  very 
ni^ar  nature  was  carried  on  in  Germany.  Among  many  beneficial  and 
Ailutary  eftcls  of  which  the  reformation  was  the  immediate  cause,  it  was 
attended,  as  must  be  the  case  in  all  actions  and  events  wherein  men  are  coin 
cemed,  with  some  consequences  of  an  opposite  nature.  When  Ihe  human 
mind  is  roused  by  grand  objects,  and  agitated  by  stronjg  passions,  its  ope- 
lations  acquire  such  force,  that  tbe^  are  apt  to  become  irregular  and  extra- 
vagant Upon  anyereat  revolution  in  religion,  such  Irregularities  abound 
most,  at  that  particuTar  period,  when  men,  having  thrown  off  the  authority 
of  their  ancient  principles,  do  not  yet  Mty  comprehend  the  nature,  or  feel 
the  oblwation  of  those  new  tenets  which  they  have  embraced.  The  mind 
in  that  situation,  pusbic^  forward  with  the  boldness  which  prompted  it  to 
reject  established  opinions,  and  not  guided  |^  a  clear  knowleq^e  of  the 
By$^m  substituted  in  their  place,  disdains  all  restraint,  and  runs  mto  wikl 
mytions,  which  often  lead  to  scandalous  or  immoral  oondutt.  Thus,  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Christian  diurch,  many  of  the  new  converts  havin)^  re- 
nounced their  ancient  systems  of  religious  faith,  and  bein{^  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  ChristianHy,  broached  the 
most  exbravagant  ophiions,  equally  subversive  of  piety  and  virtue ;  all 
which  errors  disappeared  or  were  exploded  when  the  knowledge  of  reli- 
gioQ  increased,  ami  came  to  be  more  generally  diffused.  In  like  manner, 
soon  after  Luther's  appearance,  the  rashness  or  ienorance  of  scnie  of  his 
dkcipjcs  led  them  to  publish  tenets  no  less  absurd  than  pernicious,  which 
being  proposed  to  men  extremely  illiterate,  but  fond  of  novelty,  and  at  a 
tinoe  when  their  minds  were  occupied  chiefly  with  religious  spe^ulatione^ 
gained  too  easy  credit  and  authontr  among  them.  .  To  these  causes  must 
be  Imputed  tlie  extravagances  of  Muncer,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hmdmd  and  twenty-five,  as  well  as  tbe  rapid  progress  which  his  opWcoi 
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made  smoog  tbe  peasants ;  but  thoi]|;h  the  insunectioii  excited  by  flial 
fanatic  was  soon  suppiessed,  several  of  his  fdlowen  lurked  in  dinerenl 
places,  and  endeavoured  privately  to  propaj^ate  his  opinions. 

In  those  provinces  of  Upper  Geimany»  which  had  weady  been  so  cnidly 
wasted  by  their  enthusiastic  rage,  the  magistrates  watched  their  nx>tioDS 
with  such  severe  attention,  that  many  of  tnem  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
into  other  countries,  some  were  punished,  others  driven  into  exile,  and 
their  errors  were  entireljr  rooted  out*  But  in  the  Netherlands  and  West- 
phalia, where  the  pernicious  tendency  of  their  <^inions  was  more  unknown, 
and  guarded  against  with  less  care,  they  {pot  admittance  into  several  towns^ 
and  spread  the  infection  of  their  principles.  The  moat  remarkable  of 
their  relieious  tenets  related  to  the  <8acranient  of  baptism,  which,  as  they 
contended,  ought  to  be  adminbtered  only  to  persons  grown  up  to  years  ii 
understanding,  and  should  be  performed  not  by  sprinkung  them  witn  wafer, 
but  by  dipping  them  in  it:  for  this  reason  the^r  condemned  the  baptism  of 
infants,  and  Td)aptising  all  whom  they  admitted  into  their  socie^,  tbe 
sect  came  to  be  oistinfi^shed  by  the  name  of  Anabaptists.  To  this  pecii* 
liar  notion  ooncerniitt^  oaptism,  which  ha3  the  appearance  of  being  founded 
on  the  practice  of  the  church  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  contains  nothiqg 
inconsbtent  with  the  peace  and  order  of  human  society,  they  added  otiier 
principjes  of  a  most  enthusiastic  as  well  as  dangerous  nature..  They 
maintained  that,  among  Chrbtians  who  had  the  precepts  of  the  gocpel  to 
direct,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide  them,  the  office  of  magbtracy  was 
not  only  unnecessaiy,  but  an  unlawful  encreacbment  on  their  spiritual 
liberty ;  that  the  dbtinctions  occasioned  hj  birth,  or  rank,  or  wealth^  being 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which,  copsiders  sdi  men  as  equal, 
should  be  entirely  abolished ;  that  all  Christians,  throwing  their  posse»> 
sions  into  one  common  stocky  should  live  together  in  that  stale  of  equality 
which  becomes  members  of  the  same  famify ;  that  as  neither  the  laws  of 
nature,  nor  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  had  imposed  any  re- 
straints upon  men  with  regard  to  the  number  of  wives  which  tlft^  m^t 
marry,  they  should  use  that  liberty  which  €rod  himsatf  had  granted  to  tbe 
patriarchs. 

Such  opimons,  propagated  and  maintained  with  enthusiastic  zeal  and 
boldness,  were  not  long  without  producio?  the  violent  effectis  natmal  to 
them.  Two  Anabaptist  prophets,  John  Matthias,  a  baker  of  Haerlem, 
and  John  Boccold,  or  Beukels,  a  journeyman  tailor  of  Leyden,  possessed 
with  the  rage  of  making  proselytes,  fixed  their  residence  at  Munsten  an 
Imperial  ci^  in  Westphalia,  of  the  first  rank,  under  the  sovereignty  ot  its 
bbhopfbutgovemed  by  itsown  senate  andconsub.  As  neitherof  these  fanatics 
wanted  the  talents  requisite  in  desperate  enterprises,  great  resolution,  the 
appearance  of  sanctity,  bold. pretensions  to  inspiration,  and  a  confident  and 
plausible  manner  of  discoursing^  they  soon  gained  many  converts.  Among 
these  were  Bx>thman,  who  had  first  preached  the  protestant  doctrine  in 
Munster,  and  Cnipperdoling,  a  citizen  of  good  birth  and  considerable 
eminence.  Emboldened  by  the  countenance  of  such  disciples,  (hey  openly 
taught  their  opinions :  and  not  satisfied  with  that  liberty,  they  made  several 
attempts,  though  without  success,  to  become  masters  of  the  town,  in  order 
to  get  their  tenets  establbhed  by  public  authority.  At  last,  having  secretly 
called  in  their  associates  from  the  neighbounng  countiy,  they  suddenly 
took  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  senate  house  in  the  night  time,  and 
ninmng  through  the  streets  with  drawn  swords,  and  horrible  bowliin 
cried  out  alternately,  ^  Repent  and  bei)apt]sed,*'  and  *^  Depart  ye  ungodly." 
The  senators,  the  canons,  the  nobility,  toeether  with  the  more  sober  citi- 
sens,  whether  papbts  or  protestants,  terrified  at  their  threats  and  outciieib 
fled  in  confusion,  and  left  the  city  under  the  dominion  of  a  firantic  nnhi* 
tude,  consbting  chiefly  of  strangers  rPebruary.]  Nothing  now  remainiw 
Id  overawe  or  contxdtbem,  they  tfetaWtmodelfiDg  the  government  aco^ 
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mg  to  tlieir  own  wild  ideas:  and  thoi^h  at  first  they  showed  so  muGfa 
veverenoe  lor  the  ancient  censtilutiony  as  to  elect  senators  of  their  own 
sect,  and  to  appoint  Cnipperdoling  and  another  proselyte  consuls,  this  was 
notfaiog  more  than  form ;  for  all  tEeIr  proceedings  were  directed  by  Mat- 
thias, who^  in  the  style,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  uttered  hb 
commands,  which  it  was  Instant  death  to  disobey.  Having  begun  with 
enooura^ciog  the  multitude  to  pillage  the  churches,  and  deface  their  oma« 
ments ;  he  enjoined  them  to  destroy  all  books  except  the  bible,  as  useless 
or  impious  j  he  ordered  -the  estates  of  such  as  i9ed  to  be  confiscated,  and 
sold  to  the  mhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country ;  he  conmianded  every  man 
to  brnig  forth  his  gold  and  silver,  and  other  precious  efiects,  and  to  lay 
diem  at  his  feet ;  uie  wealth  amassed  by  these  means  he  deposited  in  a 
public  treasuiy,  and  named  deacons  to  dispense  it  for  the  common  use  o 
all.  The  members  of  this  commonwealth  being  thus  brought  to  perfect 
emiality,  he  commanded  all  of  them  to  eat  at  tables  prepared  in  public, 
stfid  even  prescribed  the  dishes  which  were  to  be  served  up  each  day* 
Having  firushed  this  plan  of  reformation,  his  next  care  was  to  provide  u>r 
the  defence  of  the  city  j  and  he  took  measures  for  that  purpose  with  a 
prudence  which  savoured  nothing  of  fanaticism.  He  colfected  laige 
ma^zines  of  every  kind ;  he  repaired  and  extended  the  fortification^ 
obliging  every  person  without  distinction  to  work  in  his  turn;  he  formed 
such  as.  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  into  regular  bodies,  and  endeavoured 
to  add  the  stability  of  discipline  to  the  impetuosity  of  enthusiasuL  He 
sent  emissaries  to  tne  Anabaptists  in  the  Low-Countries,  inviting  them  to 
assemble  at  Munster,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Mount  Sioti» 
that  from  thence  they  miehi  set  out  to  reduce  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
under  their  dominion,  lie  himseJf  was  unwearied  in  attending  to  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  security  or  increase  of  the  sect ;  animating  his  disci* 
pies  by  his  own  example  to  decline  no  labour,  as  well  as  to  submit  to  eveiy 
nardship :  and  their  enthusiastic  passions  being  kept  froih  subsiding  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  exhortations,  revelati<Mis,  and  prophecies,  they  seemed 
leady  to  undertake  or  to  suffer  any  thing  in  maintenance  of  their  opinions. 
While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  bishop  of  Munster  having  assem- 
bled a  considerable  army,  advanced  to  besiege  the  town.  On  his  approach, 
Matthias  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  some  chosen  troops,  attacked  one  quar- 
ter of  his  camp,  forced  it,  and  after  great  slaughter  returned  to  the  city 
joaded  with  gionr  and  spoil.  Intoxicated  with  this  success,  be  appeared 
'next  day  brandishing  a  spear,  and  declared,  that,  in  imitation  of  Gideonp 
he  would  go  forth  with  a  handfiil  of  men  and  smite  the  host  of  the  un|;odl^. 
Thirty  persons  whom  he  named,  followed  him  without  hesitation  m  tha 
wild  enterprise  [May],  and,  rushing  on  the  enemy  with  frantic  couragCt 
were  cut  cm  to  a  man.  The  death  of  their  prophet  occasioned  at  first  great 
consternation  among  his  disciples :  but  Boccold,  by  the  same  gifts  and  pre* 
tensions  which  had  gained  Mattnias  credit,  soon  revived  their  spirits  and 
hopes  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  succeeded  the  deceased  prophet  in  the 
same  absolute  direction  of  all  their  affairs.  As  he  did  not  possess  that 
enterprising  courage  which  distinguished  his  predecessor,  he  satisfied  him- 
self with  canyins"  on  a  defensive  war :  and  without  attempting  to  annoy 
the  enemy  by  sallies,  he  waited  for  tne  succours  he  expected  from  the 
Low-Countries,  the  arrival  of  which  was  often  foretold  and  promised  by 
their  projects.  But  though  less  darii^  in  action  than  Matthias,  he  was  a 
wilder  enthusiast,  and  of  more  unbounaed  ambition.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  his  predecessor,  having,  by  obscure  visions  and  prophecies,  prepared 
the  multitude  for  some  extraordinaiy  event,  he  stripped  himself  naked,  and, 
marching  through  the  streets,  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  ^'  That  the 
kii^dom  of  Sion  was  at  l\and ;  that  whatever  was  highest  on  earth  should 
be  Brought  low,  and  whatever  was  lowest  should  be  exalted."  In  order  to 
idfil  thiSi  be  commanded  the  churchesi  as  the  most  k&j  buildings  in  the 
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eitjf  to  be  leyelied  with  the  ground ;  he  degraded  the  senators  chosen  faj 
Matthias,  and  depriying  Cnipperdoliiy  of  the  cOD8uiflhip,the  highest  oflke 
in  the  commonwealth,  appomted  him  to  execute  the  lowest  and  most 
infamousy  that  of  c<»nmon  hai]|g;man,  to  which  strange  transition  the  other 
agreedt  not  only  without  murmurine^y  but  with  the  utmost  joy ;  and  sadi 
was  the  diespotic  rigour  of  Bocco&s  administration^  that  he  was  called 
almost  eveiy  day  to  perfonn  some  duty  or  other  of  his  wretched  fimctkNU 
In  place  of  the*  deposed  seoatois,  he  named  twelve  judges,  according  to 
the  number  of  tribes  in  Israel,  to  preside  in  all  affairs ;  retaining  to  himself 
the  same  authority  which  Moses  anciently  possessed  as  legislator  of  that 

jSot  satisfied,  however,  with  power  or  titles,  which  were  not  supiemep 
a  prophet  whom>he  had  gained  and  tutored,  baring  called  the  mtutitude 
together,  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  John  Boccold  should  he 
ktog  of  JSion,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  David.  John  kneeling  dow% 
accepted  of  the  heavenly  call  [June  24],  which  he  solemnly  protested  ha4 
been  revealed  likewise  to  himself,  and  was  immediately  acknowledged  as 
monarch  by  the  deluded  multitude.  Frdm  that  moment  he  assunaed  aR 
the  state  and  pomp  of  royalty.  He  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  and  was  clad 
in  the  richest  and  most  sumptuous  earments.  A  bible  was  carried  on  his 
one  hand,  a  naked  sword  on  the  ouer.  A  great  body  of  guards  acoooi 
panied  huQ  when  he  appeared  in  public,  ile  coined  money  stamped 
with  his  own  image,  ana  appointed  the  great  officers  of  his  household  airf 
Idqgdom,  among  whom  Cnipperdoling  was  nominated  goveiOOT  oi  the  titf^ 
ai  a  reward  for  his  foimer  submission. 

Having  now  attained  the  height  of  {>ower,  Boccold  began  to  discover 
paaioos,  which  he  had  hitherto  restrained,  or  indulged  only  in  secret. 
As  the  excesses  of  enthusiasm  have  been  observed  in  eveiy  a^  to  lead 
to  sensual  gratifications,  the  same  constitution  that  b  susceptible  of  the 
former,  being  remarkably  prone  to  the  latter,  he  instructed  the  prophets 
and  teachers  to  barai^gue  toe  people  for  several  daya  concerning  the  law- 
fulness, and  even  the  necessity,  of  taking  more  wives  than  one,  which  they 
asserted  to  be  one  of  the  privileges  granted  b^  God  to  the  saints.  When 
their  ears  were  once  accustomed  to  this  licentious  doctrine,  and  their  pas- 
sions inflamed  with  the  jpraspect  of  such  unbounded  indulgence,  he  himself 
set  them  an  example  of  using  what  he  called  their  Christian  liber^,  by 
marrying  at  once  three  wives,  among  which  the  widow  of  Matthias,  a 
woman  of  singular  beauty,  was  one.  As  he  was  allured  by  beauty,  or 
&e  love  of  variety,  he  gradually  added  to  the  number  of  his  wives,  until 
they  amounted  to  fourteen,  though  the  widow  of  Matthias  was  the  only 
one  dignified  with  the  title  of  Qpeen,  or  who  shared  with  him  the  splen- 
dour and  ornaments  of  royalty.  After  the  example  of  their  prophet  the 
multitude  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  licentious  and  uncontrolled 
gratification  of  their  desires.  No  man  remained  satisfied  with  a  single 
wife.  Not ^  to  use  their  Christian  liberty  was  deemed  a  crime.  PexsGoa 
were  appointed  to  search  the  houses  for  young  women  grown  up  to 
maturity,  yrhoui  they  instantly  compelled  to  marry.  Together  widi 
polv^amy,  fieedom  of  divorce,  its  inseparable  attendant,  was  iatroducedt 
ana  became  a  new  source  of  corruption.  Every  excess  was  committed, 
of  which  the  passions  of  men  are  capable,  when  restrained  neither  by  the 
authority  of  laws  nor  the  sense  of  decency  ;*  and  l^  a  monstrous  and 

*  Propbela  ee  concioiwfoniiii  ntorttate  jozta  et  csognplo,  toca  orbe  ad  raptendu  paiebcnliDaf 
4iuU!qu«  fiBOilnti  dlieajmun  eiU  Nee  Intra  paucos  dies,  in  tanta  hominum  lurba  toe  liSa  repun 
«M  .^opra  anMun  dedmuiii  quaitmn  que  ■taprum  paasa  non  fbrniu  Lamb  Hortpju.  p.  303.  Yalg» 
vMi  qalnaa  eve  aaora,  ptufUma  Maaa,  nonaottia  BepienM  et  octonaa.  Pveliai  ntpra  duorleciaiui 
■Mia  amiimi  tiailm  amaie.  Id.  305.  Nenio  una  coaieoiue  futt,  aeque  cu^twm  eztm  aOittail 
Virti  tanmatiirae  eostiDeBd  eeM  lieatt.    Id.  307.    Tacebo  hk,  ut  ill  maoa  bonor  anrftiiia,  quaaia 


Itttarfa  «k  nialila  ad  mm  in  poeOls  vldaodli  nondom  apds  matrimonlo,  Id  quod  mibl  Deque  ea 

vaoa,  aeque  as  vulfl  aenMnibaa  bawtum  M^  Nd  as  «a  veuila,  eul  cum  eto  vkiitiniiB  ' 
Ml,  MUttma.   JokGorrivUiSlS. 
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«iM0t  incmdlbk  eobjimctioO)  Toiypfuoasness  was  engprafted  on  retkioiit 
aod  diisoiiite  ikit  tccompaoied  the  austerities  of  fanatical  deyotiOD. 

Meaovrhile  tbe  GeimaD  princes  were  hig^  oflended  at  the  insult  ofleied 
to  their  digiahj  by  Boccola's  presumptuous  usurpation  of  rojal  honours ; 
and  the  profligate  manners  of  his  followers,  which  were  a  reproach  to  the 
Christian  name,  filled  men  of  all  jnofessions  with  horror.  Luther,  who 
had  testified  against  this  fanatical  spirit  on  its  first  appearance,  now  deeply 
lamented  its  progress,  and  having  exposed  the  delusion  widi  great  strength 
of  argument,  as  well  as  acrimony  of  style,  called  loudly  on  all  the  states 
of  Germany  to  put  a  stop  to  a  nenzy  no  less  pernicious  to  society,  than 
&Ul  to  reli^on.  The  emperor,  occupied  with  other  cares  and  projects, 
had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  such  a  distant  ob}ect ;  but  the  princes  of  the 
empire  assembled  by  the  king  of  the  Romans,  voted  a  supply  of  men  and 
muney  to  the  bishop  of  Munster,  who  being  unable  to  Keep  a  sufficieni^ 
mnay  on  foot,  had  converted  the  siege  of  the  town  into  a  blockade  [1536]. 
The  forces  raised  in  consequence  m  this  resolution,  were  put  unaer  the 
eommand  of  an  officer  of  experience,  who  approachfaig  the  town  towards 
the  end  of  spriuf,  in  the  year  1636,  pressed  it  more  closely  than  formerly ; 
but  found  the  fortifications  so  strong,  and  so  diligently  guarded,  that  ne 
duist  not  attempt  an  assault  It  was  now  about  fifteen  months  since  the 
Anabaptists  had  established  their  dominion  in  Munster;  thej  had  durmg 
that  time  undergone  prodigious  fatig^ue  in  working  on  the  forbfications,  aiid 
peifonning  mifitary  du^r.  Notwithstandiic  ue  prudent  attention  of 
their  king  to  provide  for  tneir  subsistence,  and  his  frugal  as  well  as  regular 
economy  in  their  public  meals,  they  bejg^n  to  feel  the  approacn  of 
famine  [May].  Several  small  bodies  of  their  brethren,  who  were  advan- 
cing to  their  assistance  from  the  Low-Countries,  had  been  intercepted  and 
cut  to  pieces ;  and  while  all  Germany  was  ready  to  combine  against  them, 
they  had  no  prospect  of  succour.  But  such  was  the  asceimnt  which 
Boocold  had  acquired  over  the  multitude,  and  so  powerful  the  fascination 
of  enthusiasm,  that  their  hopes  were  as  sanguine  as  ever,  and  they  heark- 
ened with  implicit  credulity  to  the  visions  and  predictions  of  (heir  pro-» 
phets,  who  assured  them  tnat  the  Aroighty  would  speedily  interpose  in 
order  to  deliver  the  city.  The  faith,  however,  of  some  few,  shaken  by 
die  violence  and  len^  of  their  sufferir^,  began  to  fail ;  but  beiw^  sus- 
pected of  an  inclination  to  surrender  to  the  enemy^  they  were  punished 
with  hnmediate  death,  as  guilty  of  impiety  in  distrusting  the  power  ol 
CkxL  One  of  the  king's  wives,  having  uttered  certain  words  which  implied 
some  doubt  concerning  his  divine  mission,  he  Instantly  called  the  whole 
number  together,  and  commanding  the  blasphemer,  as  he  called  her,  to 
kneel  down,  cut  off  her  head  with  his  own  hands ;  and  so  far  were  the 
rest  from  expressing  any  horror  at  this  cruel  deed,  that  they  joined  hiin  in 
daneinf  with  a  frantic  iqy  around  the  bleeding  body  of  their  companion. 

By  wis  time  [June  1],  the  besieged  endured  me  utmost  rigour  of  famine ; 
Ihlt  they  chose  rather  to  suffer  hara^ips,  the  recital  of  which  is  shocking 
to  humanity,  than  to  listen  to  the  terms  of  capitulation  oflered  them  by  the 
bishop.  At  last,  a  deserter,  wlKim  they  had  taken  into  their  service,  being 
either  less  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  enthusiasm,  or  unable  ^any  longer 
to  bear  such  distfess,  made  his  escape  to  the  enemy.  He  .  informed  their 
general  of  a  weak  part  in  the  forttncations  which  he  had  observed,  and 
assuring  him  that  tne  besieged,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  kept 
watch  there  with  little  care ;  he  offered  to  lead  apar^  thither  in  the  night. 
The  proposal  ^as  accepted,  and  a  chosen  body  of  troops  appointea  for 
the  service ;  who,  scaling  the  walls  unperceived,  seized  one  of  the  gates, 
and  admitted  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  Anabaptists,  though  surprised, 
defended  themselves  in  the  market-place  with  valour,  heightened  by  des* 
pair;  but  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  surroundea  on  every  hand, 
most  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  remainder  taken  prisonea  [June  U}. 

Vol*  II.< 
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AmoQg  the  last  were  the  king  and  Cnipperdoliiii^.  The  king,  k)aded  wlOi 
diains,  was  carried  from  city  to  city  as  a  spectacle  to  fijjatify  die  curiosity 
of  the  people,  and  was  exposed  to  all  their  insults.  His  spirit,  howerer, 
was  not  broken  or  humblea  by  this  sad  rererse  of  his  condition ;  and  he 
adhered  with  unshaken  firmness  to  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  his  sect. 
After  this,  he  was  brought  back  to  Munster,  the  scene  of  his  loyal^  and 
crimes,  and  put  to  death  with  the  roost  exquisite  as  well  as  lingeriiK  tor- 
tures, all  which  he  bore  with  astonishing  fortitude.  Thia  extraoiaiiiaiT 
man,  who  had  been  able  to  acqtiire  such  amazing  dominion  over  the  miiuu 
of  his  followers,  and  to  excite  commotions  so  dangerous  to  society,  was 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age.* 

Together  with  its  roonarob,  the  kiqgdom  of  the  Anabaptists  came  to  an 
end.  Their  .principles  havine  taken  deep  root  in  the  Low-Countries,  Ihe 
party  still  suosists  there,  under  the  name  of  Mennonites ;  but  by  a  ray 
siiKular  revolution,  this  sect,  so  mutinous  and  sanguinary  at  its  first  origin, 
ham  become  altogether  innocent  and  pacific.  HoIciioK  it  unlavvful  to  wage 
war,  or  />  accept  of  civil  offices,  the^  devote  themsdves  entirely  to  the 
duties  of  private  citizens,  and  by  their  industry  and  charity  endeavour  to 
make  reparation  to  human  society  for  the  violence  oommiUed  by  their 
founders.!  A  small  number  of  this  sect,  which  is  settled  m  England, 
retains  its  peculiar  tenet  coocenung  baptism,  but  without  any  dai^gerous 
mixture  of  enthusiasm. 

The  mutiny  of  the  Anabaptists,  though  it  drew  general  attention,  did 
not  so  entirely  engross  the  pnnc^  of  Grermany,  as  not  to  allow  leisure  for 
other  transactions.  The  alliance  between  the  French  king  and  the  con- 
federates at  Smalkalde,  began  about  this  time  to  produce  ^st  effects. 
Ulric,  duke  of  Wurtembeiv,  havii^  been  expelled  his  doromions  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen,  on  account  of  his  violent  and 
oppressive  adminbtration,  the  house  of  Austria  had  got  possession  of  his 
dutchy.  That  prince  having  now  by  a  long  exile  atoned  for  the  eiran  io 
his  conduct,  which  were  the  effect  rather  of  inexperience  than  of  a  tyran- 
nical disposition,  was  become  the  object  of  general  compassion.  The 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  particular,  his  near  relation,  warmly  ^poused  his 
interest,  and  used  many  efforts  to  recover  for  him  his  ancient  inheritance. 
But  ^he  king  of  the  Komans  obstinately  refused  to  relinquish  a  valuable 
acquisition  which  his  family  had  made  with  so  much  ease.  ^  The  land- 

frave,  unable  to  compel  him,  applied  to  the  kinfi^  of  France,  his  new  ally, 
'rancis,  eacer  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  distressing  the  house  of 
Austri^  and  desirous  of  wrestii^  from  it  a  territoiy  which  gave  it  footing 
and  influence  in  a  part  of  Germany  at  a  distance  from  its  other  dominious, 
encouraged  the  landgrave  to  take  arms,  and  tecretly  supplied  him  with  a 
larare  sum  of  money.  This  he  employed  to  raise  troops :  and  marching 
with  great  expedition  towards  Wurtembeig,  attadced,  defeated,  and  du* 
persed  a  considerable  body  of  Austrians,  intrusted  with  the  defence  of 
tbe  countiy.  All  the  duke's  subjects  hastem^d,  jvith  emulation,  to  receive 
their  native  prince,  and  reinvested  him  with  that  authority  which  is  stiU 
enjoyed  by  bis  descendants.  At  the  same  time  the  exercise  of  the  pio- 
testant  religion  was  established  in  his  dominions.| 

Ferdinand,  how  sensible  soever  of  this  unexpected  blow,  not  dariqg  to 
attack  a  prince  whom  all  the  'protestant  powers  in  Germany  were  ready 
to  support,  judged  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which, 
in  the  most  ample  form,  he  recognised  his  title  to  me  dutchy.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  landgrave's  operations,  in  behalf  of  Uie  duke  of  Wurtembeig^ 

_  *  8Md.  ISO,  Jbe.  TuaiuiniiiB  AmlMstlfiwvB  Hbar  uiaB.  Ant  L«nb0i«>  HonenriPwietM*  Ub 
fpitfdlQm,  Tol.  tt.  9. 898,  ^c  Do  MtoeraUll  MoauMifeMlani  OMdlqn^  Seo.  Jfce.  UMlttt  AbMbB 
Opnrtnl  ma.  flMr.  ilX  AanalM  Anabtptltlid  a  Joh.  Henrico  Ottlo,  4lo.  Baattett,  1S79L  Oor. 
HwiilWf Mm  Hkt  AaA  adH.  1887,  p,  to.  t  Baxla Dkliaa. UL  .AM»c|rti»l«f.         tlMd. 
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nvnm  coonnoed  Ferdinand  tiiat  a  rapture  With  a  league^  so  formidable  as 
that  of  Smalkalde,  waa  to  be  avoided  with  the  utmost  care,  he  entered 
likewise  into  a  negotiation  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  head  of  that 
unioo,  and  by  some  concessions  in  favour  of  the  protestant  religion  and 
othen  of  advantage  to  the  elector  himself*  he  prevailed  on  him,  together 
with  his  confederates,  to  acknowledge  his  titJe  as  kin^  of  the  Romans* 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  aoy  such  precipitate  or  irr^ular^ 
election  in  times  to  come,  it  was  agreed  that  no  person  should  bereaAer 
be  promoted  to  that  d%;iuty  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  elec- 
tors :  and  Hbe  emperor  soon  after  confirmed  this  stipulation.* 

These  acts  of  indulgence  towards  the  protestants,  and  the  close  umon 
Into  which  the  king  <m  the  Romans  seemea  to  be  entering  with  the  princes 
of  that  party,  gave  great  offence  at  Rome.  Paul  III.,  ttiough  be  had  de- 
parted from  a  resolution  of  his  piedecessor,  never  to  consent  to  the  calling 
of  a  seneral  council,  and  had  promised,  in  the  first  consistoiy  held  aAer 
his  election,  that  he  would  convoke  that  assembly  so  much  desired  by  all 
Christendom,  was  no  less  enraged  than  Clement  at  the  innovations  in  Ger- 
many, and  no  len  averse  to  any  scheme  for  reforming  either  the  doctrines 
of  toe  church,  or  the  abuses  in  the  court  of  Rome ;  but  having  been  a 
witness  of  the  univenal  censure  which  Clement  had  incurred  by  nis  obsti- 
naey  with  regard  to  these  points,  he  hoped  to  avoid  the  same  reproach  by 
the  seeming  alacrity  with  which  be  proposed  a  council ;  iattering  him- 
self, however,  that  sudi  difficulties  would  arise  concerning  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting,  the  persons  who  had  a  right  to  be  present,  and  the  ordec 
of  their  proceeatnes,  as  would  effectually  defeat  tne  intention  gf  those 
who  demanded  that  assembly,  without  exposii«  himself  to  airjr  imputa- 
tion for  refusing  to  call  it.  With  this  view  he  cfespatched  nuncios  to  the 
several  courts,  in  order  to  make  known  his  intention,  and  that  he  had  fixed 
on  Mantua  as  a  proper  place  in  which  to  hold  the  council.  Such  difficul- 
ties as  the  pope  haa  foreseen,  immediately  presented  themselves  in  a  great 
i^imber.  The  French  king  did  not  approve  of  the  pUce  which  Paul  had 
chosen,  as  the  papal  and  imperial  influence  would  necessarily  be  too  great 
in  a  town  situated  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  kinff  of  England  not  only 
concurred  with  Francis  in  mgimj^  that  objection,  out  refused,'  besides,  to 
acknowledge  any  council  called  m  the  name  and  by  the  autboritj^  of  the 
pope.  The  German  protestants  having  met  together  at  Smalkalae  [Dec* 
121,  insisted  on  their  or^nal  demand  of  a  council  to  be  held  w  Germany^ 
and  pleading  the  empeiws  promise,  as  well  as  the  agiieement  at  Ratisboo 
to  that  effibct,  declared  that  they  would  not  consider  an  assembly  held  at 
Mantua  as  a  legal  or  free  representative  of  the  chqrch.  By  this  diversi^ 
of  sentiments  wod  views,  such  a  field  for  intrigu!e  and  negotiation  opened, 
as  made  it  easy  for  the  pope  to  assume  the  merit  of  being  eager  to  assem- 
ble a  council,  while  at  tne  same  time  he  could  put  off  its  meeting  at  plea- 
sure. The  protestants  on  Uie  otbei^  hand,  suspecting  bis  designs,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  unportance  which  they  derived  from  their  union,  renewed' for 
ten  years  the  league  of  Sm^alde,  which  now  became  stronger  and  more 
liMmidable  by  the  accession  of  several  new  members.! 

During  these  transactions  in  Qermany,  the  emperor  undertook  his  famous 
eoteipriae  against  the  piratical  states  in  Africa.  That  part  of  the  African 
contioent  Ipog  along  the  coast  of  the  Meditenanean  sea,  which  anciently 
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f  TUB  iMgiM  WM  concluded  December,  one  ttaoonad  fire  htiDdred  and  Uurty^flre,  bot  not  e>- 
iBDded  or  algned  In  fonn  till  September  in  the  ftillowinff  year.  Tile  prlncee  wbo  aoecded  to  k  were, 
Mm  aleetor  of  BaxonT,  EmcM  duke  of  Bninawick.  PUlip  landgrave  of  Hean^  Ulrle  dake  of  Woiu 
taaibaqL  Barolm  and  PUlip  dukca  of  Pooieranla,  John,  Geome,  and  Joachim,  nrinc«i  of  AnhaM| 
Oebhud  and  Albret,  eoonta  of  ManaOeld,  William  connt  of  Naieaa.  The  ettiea  Straabuig,  Naren- 


h&f§t  CoHlSBM,  Ulm,  Masdebnif ,  Bremen,  Hemlinnn,  HaObron,  Memmengen,  Lfaidaw,  CampeiH 
liDa,  Biteae,  Windabelm,  Aii^Awgi  Fnnctet,  Xalliis,  Bnasariok,  Goalar,  Banow,  Gotiiniaa, 
RlBMck.  Bnmbun.  ii<»wi<M[t- 
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famed  the  kiiigdoins  of  Mauntania  and  MasBrlity  together  with  fbt  repoUie 
of  Carthage,  and  which  is  now  known  by  the  general  name  d[  Barbaiyy 
had  undeigone  many  revolution^.  Subdued  by  the  Romans,  it  became  a 
moWnce  or  their  empire.  Wheh  it  was  conquered  afterwards  by  the  Van* 
dais,  they  erected  a  kingdom  there.  That  being  orertumed  by  Belisanns, 
the  country  became  subject  to  th^  Greek  emperors,  and  conthHoed  to  be  so 
.  until  it  was  overrun,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  by  the  rapid 
and  irresistible  arms  of  the  Arabians.  It  remained  for  some  lime  a  part  of 
tiiat  vast  empire  which  the  caliphs  governed  with  absolute  autfacrity.  its 
immense  distance,  however,  from  the  seat  of  eovemment,  encouraa^ed  the 
^descendants  of  those  leaders  who  had  subduea  the  country,  or  the  cm&  of 
theJIfoors,  its  ancient  inhabitants,  to  thrbw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  asseii  their 
independence.  The  caliphs,  who  denved  their  authority  from  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  more  fitted  tor  making  confuests  than  ibr  preserving  theoi, 
were  obliged  to  connive  at  acts  of  rebellion  which  tbe^  could  not  prevent ; 
and  Barbaiy  was  divided  into  several  kivdoms,  of  whidi  Morocco^  A]»eis^ 
and  Tunis  were  the  most  considerable.  The  inhabitants  of  these  kinedoms 
were  a  mixed  race,  Arabs,  negroes  from  the  southeni  proffnces,  and  fioofs, 
•ither  natives  of  Africa,  or  who  ha(>  b^rt  expelled  out  of  Spain ;  all  zealous 
professore  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  inflamed  against  Uhristianity 
with  a  bigotted  hatred  proportional  to  their  ignarance  and  .barbaious 
miannertL        « 

Amoi^Jhese  people,  norlto  daring,  inconstant,  and  treacberoo^  than  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  same  country  de^ibed  by  the  Roman  histcmns, 
frequent  seditions  broke  out,  and  many  changes  in  govemraeot  tookplace* 
These,  as  they  afieeted  ody  the  internal  state  of  a  country  extremely  bar- 
barous, are  but  littie  known»  and  deserve  to  be  so ;  but  about  the  banning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  sudden  revolution  happened,'wbic^  by  render* 
ing  t|^e  states  of  Barbaiy  formidable  to  the  Europeans,  bath  made  their 
hlstoiy  worthy  of  more  attention.  This  revolution  was  broigfat  about  by 
persons  bons  In  a  rank  of  life  which  entitled  them  to  act  no  such  ittua« 
trious  part  Honifc  and  Hayradin,  the  sons  of  a  potter  In  the  isle  of  Les* 
boi,  prompted  by  a  restless  and  enterprising  apirit,  forsook  their  father's 
trade,  ran  to  sea,  and  joined  a  crew  of  pirates.  They  soon  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  valour  and  activity,  and  becoming  masters  of  a  small 
brig^tine^  carried  on  thefr  infemous  trade  with  such  cdnduct  and  success 
that  tbe^  assembled  \  fleet  of  twelve  galleys,  besides  many  vesseb  of 
smaller  force.  Of  (his  fleet.  Home,  the  elder  blother.  called^  Barbarossa, 
from  the  red  colour  of  hb  beard,  was  admiral,  and  Hayradin  second  in 
command,  byt  with  almost  equal  authority.  They  called  tbemaelwn  the 
frieods  of  the  sea«and  tjie  enemies  of  all  who  sail  upon  it ;  and  their  nam&s 
soon  became  terrible  fnom  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  to  those  of  Gibrai* 
tar«  Top;ether  with  ibeir  fame  and  power,  their  ambitious  views  extended, 
and  whife  acting  as,  corsairs,  they  adopted  the  ideas,  and  acquked  the 
talents  of  conquerors.  They  often  carried  the  prizes  whksh  th^  took  6n 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  Ital}r  into  tlie  ports  of  Barbarr,  and  enriching  the  in- 
habitants by  the  sale  of  dieir  booty,  and  tl^  (houghn^  prodigality  of  tlieir 
crews,  weie  welcome  guests  in  every  place  at  which  they  touched.  The 
convenient  situation  of  these  harbours,  lying  so  near  the  matest  comaieiw 
6tal  states  at  tnat  time  in  Christendom,  made  the  brothers  wish  for  an 
establishmept  in  that  counti^.     An  opportunity  of  accomplishing  this 

fuickl^  presented  itself,  which  they  dm  not « suffer  to  pass  unimproved, 
lutemi,  King  of  Algiers,  havings  attempted  several  times,  without  success, 
to  take  a  fort  which  )he  Spanim  governors  of  Oran  had  built  not  far  from 
his  capital,  was  so  tU-advtsed  as  k>  apply  for  aid  to  Barbarossa,  whose 
valour  the  Africans  aonstdered  as  irresistible.  The  active  corsair  gladly 
accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  leaving  bis  brother  Hayradin  with  the  fleet 
[1516],  marched  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men  to  Algiers,  where  he 
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was  received  as  Ibeir  deliverer.  Such  a  foFDe  gave  him  llie  eommand  ef . 
tte  town  J  and  as  he  perceived  that  the  Moors  neither  suspected  him  of 
any  bad  intentionSy  nor  were  capable  with  their  light-^urmed  troops  of  im- 
posing his  discij^lined  veterans,  be  secretly  murdered  the  monarch  whom  be 
Dad  come  to  assist,  and  proclaimed  himself  kiqg  of  Algiers  in  his  stead.  The 
authority  which  he  had  thus  boldly  usurped,  ne  endeavoured,  to  establish 
by  arts  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people  whom  he  had  to  govern ;  by 
liberality  without  bounds  to  those  who  favoured  his  promotioo,  and  by 
cruelty  no  less  unbounded  towards  all  whran  he  had  way  reason  to  distrust 
Hot  satisfied  with  the  throne  which  he  had  acquired,  he  attacked  Use  neiffb- 
bouring  king  of  Tremecen,  and  having  vanquished  him  in  battle,  added 
bis  dominions  to  those  pf  Algiers.  At  the  sam^  time  be  continued  to  infest 
the  coaM  of  Spain^d  Italy  with  fleets  which  resembled  the  armaments  of 
at  great  mooarch|  rattier  than  the  light  squadfons  of  a  corsair.  Their  fre- 
quent and  cruel  devastations  obliged  Charles,  about  *tbe  beginning  ^f  bis 
reign  [l^l^B]*  to  furnish  the  marquis  de  Comares,  governor  of  Oran,  with 
troops  sufficient  t^  attack  bim.  That  officer,  assisted  hjr  the  dethroned 
king  of  Tremecen,  executed  the  commission  with  such  spirit,  Ihat  Barba- 
lossa's  troops  •being  beat  in*sevtftal  encounters,  he  himself  was  shut  up  in 
Tremecen.  Af^er  defendii^  it  to  the  last  extremity,  he  was  overtaken  m 
attempting  to  make  his  esc^>e,  and  slain  while  he  (oa^  with  an  obstinate 
raloitf,  worthy  his  former  fame  and  exploits. 

His  brother  Hayradb,  known  likewise  by  the,  name' of  Barbardssa,  as* 
Bumed  the  sceptre  of  Algiers  with  tbe^  same  ambition  and  abiiitie&l>ut 
with  better  fortune.  His  reign  being  undisturbed  by  the  arms  ol  the 
Spaniards,  which  had  full  oc<;upation  in  the  wars  among  (he  £ttropeah 

fowers,  he  regulated  with  admirable  prudf^nce  the  interior  police  of  his 
jngdom,  earned  on>  his  naval  operations  with  great  v^our,  and  extended 
his  conquest  on  the  continent  of  Ajnca.  But  perceiving  that  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  submitted  to  his  government  with  the  utmost  rehictancey.  and 
being  afraid  tha^  his  continual  depredations  would,  one  day,  draw  upon 
him  the  arms  ot  ^e  Christians,  he  put  his  dqpninions  under  the  protectkxi 
of  ttie  Grand  Se^or,  and  received  from  him  a  body  of  Turkiao  soldiers 
sufficient  for  his  securi^  against  his  domestic  as  well  as  his  foreign  etiemies. 
At  last,  the  fame  of  his  exploits  daily  increasing,  Solvman  offered  him  the 
command  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  as  tne  only  person  whose  valour  and  skill 
in  naval  affairs  entitled  him  to  command  against  Andiew  Doria,  the  (greatest 
sea-officer  of  that  age.  Proud  of  this  distinction,  Barbaroasa  repaired  to 
Constantinople9'ana%vith  a  wonderiul  versatility  of  mind,  mingling  the  arti 
of  a  courtier  with  the  boldness  of  a  corsair,  gained  the  entire  confidence 
both  of  the  sultan  and  his  vizier.  To  them  he  communk:ated  a  scheme 
'which  he  had  formed  of  makine^  himself  master  of  Tunis,  me  most  flourish- 
IK  kingdom,  at -that  time,  on  tne  coast  of  Africa ;  and  this  bein|[  approved 
of  by  them,  he  obtained  whatever  he  'demanded  for  canying  it  into 
execution.  -  ^        ^ 

His  hopes  of  success  in  this  undertaking  were  founded  on  the  intestine 

divisions  m  the  kingdodk  of  Tunis.    Mahmed,  the  last  king  ef  that  country, 

having  thirty-four  sons  by  different  wives,  appointed  Muley-Hacsen,  oneof 

the  voungest  among  them,  to  ^  his  successor*    That  weak  prince,  who 

ovrea  this  preference^  not  to  his  own  merit,  but  to  the  ascendant  which  his 

mother  had  acquired  over  a  monarch  doatisg  with  a^cT,  first  poisoned  Mah* 

med  his  father  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  altering  his  destination  with 

respect  to  the  succession ;  and  then,  with  the  baibarous  policy  which  pre* 

vails  wherever  polygamy  is  permitted,  and  the  right  of  succession  is  not 

precisely  fijced,  he  put  to  deatn  ail  his  brpthers  whom  he  could  get  into  his 

power.  Alraachid,  one  of  the  eldest,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  his  rage ; 

and  finding^  a  retreat  among  the  wanderMg  Arabs,  made  several  attempts 

by  the  assistance  of  some  S  their  chiefe,  to  recover  the  throney  which  of 
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vfgiit  bekiDged  to  him.  Bnt  (hese  proring^  imsuccenfiily  and  die  Ar«fn» 
mm  their  natural  leTitj,  being  ready  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  mercffoai 
brother*  he  6ed  to  Algiers,  the  only  place  of  refuge  reraaimng.  and  unpl^Med 
the  protection  of  Barbarossai  who,  discemini^  at  once  all  tne  adTani*ges 
which  might  be  gained  by  supporting  his  title,  received  him  with  cveiy 
possible  demonstration  of  friendship  and  respect.*-  Being  read^,  at  that 
time,  to  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  be  easily  persuaded  AJraschid,  'whose 
ea^nesB  to  obtain  a  crown  disposed  him  to  believe  or  undertake  any 
thing,  to  accompany  him  thither,  promising  him  effectual  assistance  from 
Solyman,  whom  he  represented  to  be  the  most  generous,  as  well  a*  most 
powerful  monarch  in  the  world.  But  no  sooner  were  they  arrired  at  Con* 
stantioople,  than  the  treacherous  corsair,  regsurdless  of  afi  his  promises  to 
him,  opened  to  the  sultan  a  plan  for  conquering  Tunis,  and  annexing  it  to 
the  Turkish  empire,  by  making  use  of  the  name  of  this  exiled  prince,  and 
co-operating  with  the  party  in  the  kingdom  which  was  ready  to  declare  in 
his  favour.  Solyman  approved,  with  too  much  facility,  of  this  perfidious 
proposal,  extremely  suitable  to  the  character  of  its  author,  but  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  great  prince.  A  powerful  fleet  and  numerous  annr  were 
soon  assembled ;  at  tne  sight  of  which  the  credulous  Alraschid  uttered 
himself  that  he  should  soon  enter  his  capital  in  triumph. 

But  just  as  this  unhappy  prince  was  going  to  embailc,  he  was  arrested 
by  order  of  the  sultan,  shut  up  m  the  seraglio,  and  was  never  heard  of 
more.  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fif^  ressels 
towards  Africa.  After  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  spreading  terror 
through  every  part  of  that  counby,  be  appeared  before  Tunis ;  and landiqg 
his  men,  gave  out  that  he  came  to  assert  the  right  of  Alraschid,  whom  he 
pretended  to  have  left  sick  aboard  die  admiral  galley.  The  fort  of  Goletta, 
which  commands  the  bay,  soon  fell  into  his  hands,  partly  by  his  own 
address,  partly  by  the  treacheiy  of  its  commander ;  ana  the  ihhabitants  of 
Tunis,  weaiy  of^  Muley-Hascen's  government,  toox  arms,  and  declared  for 
Alraschid  with  such  zeal  and  unanimity  as  obliged  the  former  to  By  so 
precipitately,  that  he  left  all  his  treasures  behind  him.  The  gates  were 
unmediately  set  open  to  Barbarossa,  as  the  restorer  of  their  lawful  sove* 
reign.  But  when  Alraschid  himself  did  not  appear,  and  when  instead  of 
bis  name,  that  of  Solyman  alone  was  heard  among  the  acclamations  of  the 
Turicish  soldiers  marchii^  into  the  town,  the  people  of  Tunb  began  io 
suspect  the  corsair's  treacheiy.  Their  suspicions  oeing  soon  converted 
into  certainty,  they  ran  to  arms,  with  the  utmost  fuiytand  surrounded  the 
citadel,  mto  which  Barbarossa  had  led  his  troops.  But  having  foreseen 
such  a  revolution,  he  wfis  not  unprepared  for  it ;  lie  immediately  turned 
against  them  the  artillery  on  the  ramparts,  and  by  one  brisk  discbarge,  dis- 
persed the  numerous  but  undirected  assailants,  and  forced  them  to  aoknow- 
kdge  Solyman  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  submit  to  himself  as  his  viceraj. 

His  first  care  was  to  put  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  had  thus  got  pos- 
session, in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  He  strenj^h^Ded  the  citadel 
which  commands  the  town :  and  fortifying  the  Goletta  m  a  regular  manner, 
at  vast  expense,  made  it  the  principal  statkm  for  his  fleet,  and  his  great 
arsenal  for  militai^  as  well  as  naval  stores.  Being  now  possessed  of  such 
extensive  territories,  he  carried  on  his  depredations  against  die  Christian 
states  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  more  destructive  violence  than  ever. 
Daily  comphints  of  the  outrages  con  mitted  by  his  cruisen  were  brought  to 
the  emperor  by  his  subiectB,  both  m  Spain  and  Italy.  All  Christendom 
seemed  t6  expect  from  nim,  as  its  greatest  and  most  fortunate  prince,  that 
he  would  put  an  end  to  this  new  and  odious  speciea  of  oppression.  At 
the  same  time  Muley-Hascen,  ttie  exiled  king  of  Tunis,  nixliqg  none  ol 
the  Mahometan  princes  in  Afiica  willing  or  able  to  assist  him  in  recovering 
his  throne,  applied  to  Charles  ([April  91, 1636).  as  the  only  person  ivho 
oould  assert  htt  rights  in  opposition  to  such  a  formidable  usuiper.    The 
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empeWy  equally  desirous  of  deHTeiing  his  dominioos  from  the  daageroum 
nei^bourfaood  of  Barbaroesa ;  of  appearinsf  as  the  protector  of  an  unfor* 
tunate  prince ;  and  of  acquiring^  the  gloiy  annexed  in  that  age  to  eveiy 
expedition  against  the  Mahometans,  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  Mu|e]r- 
Hascen,  and  begjan  to  prepare  for  invading  Tuni^  Having  made  tnal 
of  his  own  abilities  for  war  in  the  late  campaign  in  Hun^[a]7,  he  was  now , 
become  so  fond  of  the  militaiy  character,  that  ne  determined  to  command 
on  this  occasion  in  person.  The  united  strength  of  his  dominions  was 
called  out  upon  an  enterprise  in  which  the  emperor  was  about  to  hazanl 
his  ^lory,  and  which  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  A  Flemish  fleet 
carried  from  the  norts  of  the  Low-Country  a  body  of  German  infantiy;* 
the  galleys  of  Naples  and  Sicily  took^  on  board  the  veteran  bands  of 
Italiam  and  Spaniards,  which  had  disting^uished  themselves  by  so  many 
victories  over  tne  French ;  the  emperor  himself  embariced  at  'Barcelona 
with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobuity,  and  was  ioined  by  a  considerable 
squadron  from  Portural,  under  the  command  of  the  Infant  Don  Lewis,  thb 
empresses  brother ;  Andrew  Doria  conducted  his  own  gaUeys,  the  best 
appointed  at  that  time  in  Europe,  and  commanded  by  the  most  skilful 
officers ;  the  pope  furnished  all  tne  assistance  in  his  power  towards  such  a 

f>ious  enterprise ;  and  the  order  of  Malta,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the 
nfidels,  equipped  a  squadron,  which,  thoii^h  small,  was  formidable  by  the 
valour  of  the  knights  who  served  on  board  it.  The  port  of  Cagliari  in 
Sardinia  was  the  general  place  of  rendezvous.  Doria  was  appointed  high 
admiral  of  the  fleet ;  the  command  of  the  land  forces  under  the  empeior 
was  given  to  the  Marquis  de  Guasto. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  near  five  hundred  vessels, 
havine  on  board  above  thirty  thousand  regular  troops,  set  sail  from  Cagliari, 
and  after  a  prosperous  navigation  landed  within  sight  of  Tunis.  Barbaroesa 
having  received  early  intelligence  of  the  emperor's  immense  armament, 
and  suspecting  its  destination,  prepared  with  equal  prudence  and  visour 
for  the  defence  of  his  new  conquest.  He  caDed  in  all  his  corsairs  &om 
their  different  stations ;  he  drew  from  Algiers  what  forces  could  be  spared ; 
he  despatched  messengers  to  all  the  Aiiican  princes.  Moors  as  well  as 
Arabs,  and  by  representing  Muley-Hasoen  as  an  infamous  apostate,  prompted 
by  ambition  and  revenge,  not  only  to  become  the  vassal  of  a  Christian 

Srince,  but  to  conspire  witii  him  to  extirpate  the  Mahomedan  faith,  he  in* 
amed  those  ignorant  and  bigoted  chiefs  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  took 
arms  as  in  a  common  cause.    Twenty  thousand  horse,  together  with  a  great 
body  of  foot,  soon  assembled  at  Tunis:  and  by  a  proper  distribution  of 
presents  among[  them  from  time  to  time,  barbarossa  kent  the  ardour  which 
Itad  brought  mem  together  from  subsiding.    But  as  ne  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  enemy  whom  be  had  to  oppose,  to  think  that  these  li^t 
troops  could  resist  the  heavy-armed  cavalry  and  veteran  infantiy  which 
composed  the  Imperial  army,  his  chief  coo£aepce  was  in  the  stren^  oi 
the  Goletta^  and  in  his  body  of  Tuikish  soldiers*  vrho  were  armed  and 
disciplined  ai)er  the  European  fashion.    Six  thousand  of  these,  under  the 
cxHTimand  of  Sinan,  a  ren^ado  Jew,  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  of 
aH  his  corsairs,  be  threw  into  that  fort,  which  the  emperor  immediately  in« 
vested.    As  Charles  had  the  command  of  the  sea,  bis  camp  was  so  plen- 
tifully supplied  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  with  all  the  luxunes  of 
lile*  that  Muley-Hascen,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  war  carried 
oo  with  such  order  and  magnificence,  was  filled  with  admiration  of  the 
encip«it)r*s  power.    His  troops,  animated  by  his  presence,  and  considering 
it  as  meritorious  to  shed  their  blood  in  such  a  pious  cause,  contended  with 
each  other  for  the  posts  of  honour  and  daqger.    Three  separate  attacks. 
urere  coooerted^  and  the  Germans*  Spaniarcu,  and  Italians,  oavkig  (oe  of 
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these  committed  to  each  of  them,  pinfaed  tlwm  forwaio  widi  tbe^  eager 
couraee  whioh  natkmal  emulation  inspires.  Sinan  displayed  resolutioD  and 
skilJ  becoming^  the  confidence  which  his  master  had  put  in  him ;  the  gar- 
rison peifonned  the  hard  service  on  which  thq^  were  oidered  with  £reat 
fortitude.  But  thourii  he  interrupted  the  bene^rs  by  frequent  sallies, 
though  the  Moors  and  Anbe  alarmed  the  camp  with  their  continual  incur- 
sions ;  the  breaches  soon  became  so  considerable  towards  the  land,  while 
the  fleet  battered  tbose^  parts  of  the  fortifications  which  it  could  ap^roadn 
with  oo  less  fuiy  and  success,  that  an  assault  being  given  on  all  sides  at 
once,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm  [July  25].  Sinan,  with  the  remains  of 
hk  garrison,  retired  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  over  a  shallow  part  of  the 
bay  towards  the  city.  By  the  reduction  of  the  Goletta,  the  emperor  be- 
came master  of  Barbarossa's  fleet,  consistine^  of  eighty-seven  galleys  and 
galliots,  together  with  his  anenal,  and  three  nundred  cannon,  GSostly  brass, 
which  were  planted  on  the  ramparts ;  a  prodigious  number  in  tnat  aet^ 
and  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  of  X&  fort,  as  well  as  of  w 

Seatness  of  the  corsair's  power.  The  emperor  marched  into  the  Goletta, 
rough  the  breach,  and  turning  to  Mufey-Hascen  who  attended  him, 
^  Here,"  says  he,  ^  is  a  spate  open  to  you,  oy  which  you  shall  retuin  to 
take  possession  of  your  firoinions." 

Barbarossa,  tboujgh  he  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  blow  which  he  iiad 
received,  did  not,  however,  lose  courage  or  abandon  the  defence  of  Turns. 
But  as  the  walls  were  of  great  extent,  and  extremely  weak ;  as  he  could 
not  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  hope  that  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  would  sustain  the  hardships  of  a  sieee,  he  boldly  detennined  ta 
advance  with  his  army,  which  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men,*  towards 
the  Imperial  camp,  and  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  kingdom  hr  the  issue  of 
a  battle.  ^  This  resolution  he  communicated  to  his  principal  offioers,  and 
repreaentine:  to  them  the  fatal  conseauences  which  might  follow,  if  ten 
thousand  Christian  slaves,  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  tM  citadel,  AcM 
attempt  to  mutiny  during  the  absence  of  the  anny,he  proposed  as  a  necc^ 
saiy  precauticm  for  the  public  security,  to  massacre  mem  without  mercy 
before  he  be^n  his  march.  They  afi  approved  warmly  of  his  iotentioo 
to  fiffht :  but  inured  as  they  were,  in  their  piratical  depredations,  to  scenes 
of  biooasbed  and  cruelty,  the  barbarity  of  his  proposal,  concealing  the 
slaves^  filled  them  with  horror ;  and  Barbarossa,  rather  from  the  dr^d  of 
irritating  them,  than  swayed  by  motives  of  humanity,  consented  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  slaves. 

By  this  time  the  emperor  had  begun  to  advance  towards  Turns;  and 
thou|;h  his  troops  suffered  inconceivable  hardships  in  their  march,  over 
burning  sands,  destitute  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  intolerable  beat  of 
the  sun,  they  soon  came  up  with  the  enemy.  The  Moors  and  Arab%  em- 
boldened by  their  vast  superiority  in  number,  immediately  nnfaed  on  to 
the  attack  with  loud  shouts,  but  their  undisciplined  courage  could  not  loor 
stand  the  shock  of  re^lar  battalions ;  and  though  Barbarossa,  with  a£ 
miiable  presence  of  mind,  and  by  exposing  his  own  person  to  the  greatest 
daqgers,  endeavoured  to  rally  them*  the  rout  became  so  general,  that  be 
himself  was  hurried  along  with  them  fai  their  flight  back  to  the  dty. 
There  he  found  evei^r  thin^  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  some  of  the  ii^a- 
bitants  flyii^  with  dieir  femilies  and  eflfects;  others  ready  to  set  open  their 
gates  to  the  cooquercMr ;  the  Turkish  soklieis  preparinr  to  retreat ;  and  the 
Citadel,  which  in  such  circumstances  ought  have  afforded  him  some  reA^ge, 
already  in  the  possesskn  of  the  Christian  captives.  These  unhappy  men, 
rendered  desperate  by  their  situatfon,  had  laid  hold  on  the  opportunity 
which  Barbarossa  dreaded.  As  soon  as  his  army  was  at  some  distance 
fiom  the  town,  they  gained  two  of  their  keepeis,  by  whose  assiitanoe 
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XocVinp  off  their 4etten»  and  biiittB^  open  teeir  fniaonm  th^  oreraowtred 
the  Tuiiisb  gaixuoiii  and  turned  the  artilleij  of  me  forta^inst  tfaeirfixmar 
maaten.  Barbarossay  disappointed  and  enra^edt  exciaimiDg  sometimes 
agaioat  the  false  oompassioD  of  bis  officfsrs,  and  sometimes  condemning  his 
own  imprudent  complianoe  with  their  opiniont  fled  ptecipitatehr  to  Bona. 

Meanwhile  Chariesy  satia6ed  with  the  easy  and  almost  bloodless  victoiy 
which  he  had  gained,  and  advanclqe  slowly  with  the  precaution  necessaiy 
in  an  enemy's  countiy^did  not  yet  Enow  the  whole  extent  of  his  own  good 
fortune.  But  at  last,  a  messeoger  despatched  by  the  slaTes  acquainted  him 
with  the  success  of  their  noble  effbit  for  the  leooveiy  of  their  liber^; 
and  at  the  same  time  deputies  arrived  from  the  toWD» »  order  to  pfesent 
him  the  keys  of  their  gates,  and  to  implore  his  protection  £nnn  militaiy 
yiolence.  While  he  was  deliberating  concerning  the  proper  measures  for 
this  puipose,  the  soldiers,  feariiiig  that  they  sIkhiM  be  depriyed  of  the 
booty  which  they  had  expiectedi  rushed  suddenly,  and  without  orden,  into 
the  town,  and  began  to  kill  and  plunder  without  distinction.  It  was  then 
too  late  to  restrain  their  cruelty,  their  avarice^,  or  licentiodSDess.  All 
the  outrages  of  which  soldieis  are  capable  in  .the  fury  of  a  storm,  all  the 
excesses  of  which  men  can  be  guil^wiien  their  passions  are  bei^tened  by 
the  contempt  and  hatred  whjcn  dmerence  in  rasmers  and  religion  inspire^ 
were  committed.  Above  thirty  thousand  of  the  innocent  inhabitants 
perished  on  that  unhappy  day,  and  ten  thousand  were  carried  away  as 
slaves.  Muley-Hascen  took  possession  of  a  throne  suirounded  with  car- 
nage* abhorred  by  his  subjects  on  whom  he  had  brought  such  calamities, 
and  pitied  even  oy  those  whose  rashness  had  been, the  ocoasion  of  them. 
The  emperor  lamented  the  fatal  accident  which  had  stained  the  lustra  of 
his  victair;  and  amidst  such  a  scene  of  horror  there  was  but  one  spectacle 
that  aflbrded  him  any  satislaction.  Ten  thousand^Christian  alayes^  among 
whom  were  several  persons  of  distinction,  met  him  as  he  entered  thd  town ; 
and  Ullng  upon  their  knees,  thanked  ana  blessed  him  as  their  deliverar. 

At  the  same  time  that  Charles  accomplished  his  promise  to  the  Moorisfa 
king,  of  re-establishing  him  in  his  dominions,  he  did  not  neglect  what  was 
necessaiy  fi»r  bridling  the  power  of  the  African  corsairs^  for  the  security  of 
his  own  subjects,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  crown.  In  order  to 
gain  these  ends,  he  conoiuded  a  treatjr  with  MuW-Hascen  on  the  following 
conditions,*  that  he  should  hdd  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in  fee  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  do  hcuna^e  to  the  emperor  as  his  liegpe  lord}  that  all  the 
Christian  slaves  now  within  his  dominions,  of  whatever  nation,  should  be 
aet  at  liberty  without  iai»om;  that  no  sulyject  of  the  emperor's  should  for 
the  future  oe  detained  jn  servitude;  that  no  Turkish  corsair  should  be 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  his  dominions ;  that  free  trade*  tQgetiier  with  the 
public  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion,  should  be  allowed  to  the  empe^ 
ror's  sul^ects ;  that  the  emperor  should  not  only  r^in  the  Qoletta*  but  that 
all  the  other  sea  ports  in  the  kingdom  which  were  fortified  should  be  put 
into  his  hands;  that  Muley-Hascen  should  pa^  annually  twelve  thousand 
crowns  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Spanish  gamson  in  the  Goletta;  that  he 
ahould  enter  into  no  alliance  with  any  of  the  emperor's  enonieSf  and  should 
present  to  him  eveiy  year,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  vassalagey  six 
Moorish  horses,  and  as  many  hawks.*  Haviqg  thus  settled  the  a&ns  of 
Africa^  cbaftjped  the  insolence  of  the  corsairs;  secuned  a  safe  retreat  fer 
the  ships  of  his  subjects,  and  a  proper  station  to  his  own  fleetsi  on  that 
coast  from  which  he  was  most  infested  by  piratical  depredations;  Chariel 
embarked  a^ain  for  Europe  [Au^.  17],  tlie  tempestuous  weather,  and  sick* 
amongois  troops,  not  permitting  him  to  pursue  Rarbarossa.t 
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By  this  ezp^don,  the  merit  of  which  teenu  to  hare  bete  estimated  in 
that  age,  ratiier  hj  the  apparent  generosllr  of  the  undertaking,  the  mag- 
nificence with  which  it  was  conducted,  ana  the  success  which  crowned  it, 
than  by  the  importance  of  tiie  consequences  that  attended  it,  the  emperor 
attained  a  greater  height  of  glory,  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  reign. 
Twenty  thousand  slaves  whom  he  freed  from  bondage,  either  by  his  aims, 
or  by  nis  treaty  with  Muley-Hascen,*  each  of  whom  he  clothed  and 
furnished  with  the  means  <^  returning  to  their  respective  countries,  spvead 
over  all  Eim>pe  the  fame  of  their  l^nefector*8  munificence,  extolling  his 
power  and  abilities  with  the  exasperation  flowing  from  rratitude  and 
admiration.  In  comparison  with  hmi,  the  other  monarchs  in£urope  made 
an  iAoonriderable  figure.  They  seemed  to  be  solicitous  about  notbin|i:  but 
their  private  and  particular  interests ;  while  Charles,  with  an  elevation  of 
sentiment  which  became  the  first  prince  in  Christendom,  appeared  to  be 
concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian  name,  and  attentive  to  the  pubHe 
security  and  welfare. 


BOOK  YI. 

UffFORTUVATBLT  fof  the  reputation  of  Francis  I.  among  his  cootem^ 
poraries,  his  conduct  at  this  juncture  ap]^ared  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of 
nis  rival,  as  he  laid  hdd  on  the  opportunity  afforded  him,  by  tiie  empercM^s 
having  tnmed  his  whole  force  against  the  common  enemy  m  Christendom, 
to  revive  his  pretensions  in  Italy,  and  to  plun8;e  Europe  into  a  new  war. 
The  treaty  oi  Cambray,  as  has  been  observed,  did  not  remove  the  causes 
of  enmity  between  the  two  contending  princes ;  it  covered  up,  but  did  not 
extinguish  the  flames  of  discord.  Francis  in  particular,  who  waited  with 
impatience  for  a  proper  occasion  of  recovering  the  reputation  as  well  as 
the  territories  which  ne  had  lost,  contimied  to  carry  on  his  negotiations  in 
diflerent  courts  aeainst  the  empeibr,  taking  the  iitoiost  pams  to  heights 
the  jealousy  which  many  princes  entertained  of  his  power  or  desim,  and 
lo  inspire  the  rest  with  the  same  suspicion  and  fear:  amoQg  others,  he 
applied  to  Francis  Sforza,  who,  thougn  indebted  to  Cbaries  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  had  received  it  on  such  hard  conditions,  as 
rendered  him  not  only  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  but  a  tributary  dependant 
upon  the  emperor.  The  honour  of  having  married  the  emoeror^  niece 
did  not  reconcflehim  to  this  ignominious  stateof  subjection,  which  became 
so  intolerable  even  to  Sforza,  though  a  weak  and  pooi^spirited  prince,  that 
he  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  first  proposals  Francis  made  of  rescuing 
him  fitnn  the  yoke.  These  proposals  were  conveyed  to  him  by  Mara- 
viglia,  or  Merveille,  as  he  is  called  by  the  French  nistorians,  a  Milanese 
Rentleman  lesidi^g  at  Paris;  and  soon  after,  in  order  to  cany  on  the  nego- 
tiatioD  with  greater  advantage,  Merveille  was  sent  to  Milan,  on  pretence  of 
visitiijg  his  relations,  but  wiSi  secret  credentials  from  Francis  as  his  envogr. 
In  this  character  Iw  was  received  by  Sforsa.  But,  notwithstanding  hn 
care  to  keep  that  ciroumstance  concealed,  Charies  suspecting,  or  having 
received  information  of  it,  remonstrated  and  threatened  in  such  a  high  ton^ 
tliat  the  duke  and  his  ministers,  equally  intimidated,  gave  the  worn 
immediately  a  most  infamous  proof  of  their  servile  fear  of  offending  the 
emperor.  As  Merveille  had  neither  the  prudence  nor  the  temper  which 
the  function  wimein  he  was  employed  required,  they  artfully  decoyed  him 
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into  aquarrely^iD  which  he  happened  to  kill  his  antagonist,  one  of  tfa« 
duke's  domestics,  and  having  instantly  seized  him,  they  ordered  him  to  he 
tried  for  that  crime,  and  to  be  beheaded  [Dec*  1533J.  Francis,  no  less 
astonished  at  this  violation  of  a  character  heldL  sacred  among  the  most 
uncivilized  nations,  than  enraged  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  dignity  of  his 
crowi^  threatened  Sforza  with  the  effects  of  his  indignation,  and  complained 
|o  the  empeior,  whom  he  considered  as  the  real  author  of  that  unexampled 
outrage.  But  receiving  no  satisfacdon  from  eidier,  he  appealed  to  all  the 
piinces  of  fiurope^  and  thought  himself  now  entitled  to  take  vengeance  for 
an  injuy,  which  it  would  have  been  indecent  and  pusillanimoas  tolet  put 
with  impunity. 

Beiqg  thus  furnished  with  a  pretext  lor  beginning  a  war,  on  wkicfa  he 
had  already  resolved,  he  multiplied  his  efforts  in  order  to  draw  m  other 
princes  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel.  But  all  his  measures  for  this' purpose 
were  disconcerted  by  uDfore8een.events.  After  having  sacrificed  the  honour 
of  the  royal  family  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  his  sod  with  Catherine  of 
Medici,  m  order  to  gain  Clement-  the  death  of  that  pontiff  Ijad  deprived 
him  of  all  the  advantages  which  he  expected  to  derive  6om  his  friendship. 
Paid,  his  successes*,  thoi^h  attached  by  inclination  to  the  Imperial  interest* 
seemed  determined  to  maintain  the  neutrality  suitable  to  his  character  as 
the  common  father  of  the  contendir^  princes.  The  kmg  of  England,  occir- 
pied  with  domestic  cares  and  projects,  declined,  foronce,  engaging  in  the 
affidrs  of  the  continent,  and  refused  to  assist  Francis,  unless  he  would  imitate 
his  example^  in  throwing  off  the  papal,  supremacy.  These  disappoint- 
ments led  him  to  solicit,  with  greater  eaniestness,  the  aid  of  the  protestant 
princes  associated  by  the  league  of  Smalkalde.  That  he  might  the  more 
easily  acqiuie  their  confidence,  he  endeavoured  to  accommodate  hioaself  to 
their  predominant  passion,  zeal  for  their  reli^^s  tenets.  He  alected  a 
wonderful  moderation  with  regard  to  the  points  in  dispute ;  he  ^rmitted 
Bellay,  his  envoy  in  Germany,  to  explain  nis  sentiments  concerning  some 
of  the  most  important  articles*  in  terms  not  far  different  fromthoee  used  by 
the  protestants  :*  he  even  condescended  to  invite  Melancthon,  whose  gentle 
manners  and  pacific  spirit  distinguished  him  among  the  refonners,  to  visit 
Paris,  that  by  his  assistance  he  might  concert  the  most  proper  measures  for 
leooDciiing  the  contending  sects  which  so  unhappily  mvided  the  church.t 
These  concessions  must  be  amsidered  rather  as  arts  of  policy^  than  the 
result  of  conviction;  for  whatever  impression  the  new  opinions  in  religNXi 
had  made  on  his  sisters,  the  queen  of  Navarre  and  dutchessof  Ferrara,  the 
gayety  of  Francis's  own  temper,  a^  his  love  of  pleasure,  lApwed  hint 
little  leisure  to  examine  theological  controversies. 

But  soon  after  he  lost  all  the  fruits  of  this  disingenuous  artifice,  by  a  step 
▼eiy  inconsistent  with  his  declarations  to  the  German  princes.  This  step, 
however,  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  own 
flulgecte,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  take.  His  close  union  with  the 
l:ip|^of  £ngland,  an  excommunicated  heretic;  his  frejiuent  negotiatioDS 
witt  die  wrman  protestants;  but  above  all,  his  giving  public  audi* 
ence  to  an  envoy  from  sultan  Solyman,  had  excited  violent  suspicions 
concerning  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  religion.  To  have  attacked 
the  emperor,  who,  on  all  occasions,  made  high  pretensions  to  zeal  in 
defence  of  the  catnolic  &ith,  and  at  the  very  juncture  when  he  was  pre* 
pariog  fat  his  expedition  against  Barbarossa,  which  was  then  consldeied  at 
a  pious  enterprise,  could  not  have  failed  to  confirm  such  unfavourable  sen* 
timent*  with  regaid  to  Francis,  and  called  cm  him  to  vindicate  himself  by 
flome  extraordinaiY  dem(»stration  of  his  reverence  for  the  established  doc- 
of  die  churcn.    The  indiscreet  zeal  of  some  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
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imbibed  die  piatoetant  opfnionB,  fttnnhed  him  with  mdi  tn  oecasoii  u  he 
daiired.  They  had  flffind  to  the  g^tes  of  the  Loune,  and  other  pQbBc 
places,  papers  cootaining  nideoeiit  reflections  on  the  doctrines  and  ntes  ef 
the  popnh  church.  Six  of  the  persons  coocemed  in  this  rash  action  wen 
^tiscoverrd  and  seixed.  The  km^,  in  order  to  avert  the  judgments  which 
It  was  supposed  their  blasphemies  might  draw  down  upon  the  nation, 

£  pointed  a  solemn  procession.  The  hohr  sacrament  was  canned  ttirough 
i  city  in  mat  pomp;  Francis  wa&ed  uncorered  before  it,  bearing'  a 
torch  in  his  nand;  tlie  princes  of  the  blood  supported  the  canopy  o^er  it; 
(he  nobles  saarched  in  order  behind.  In  the  presence  of  this  nomefoos 
assembly,  the  king,  accustomed  to  express  himself  on  ereiy  subject  in 
strong  and  animated  language,  declaied,  that  if  one  of  his  hands  were 
infected  with  heresy,  he  would  cut  it  off  with  the  other,  and  would  not 
spare  even  his  own  children,  if  found  guilty  of  that  crime;  As  a  dreadful 
inoof  of  his  being  in-  earnest,  the  six  unhappy  persons  were  poblichr  bmnt 
nefeve  the  processkm  was  finished,  with  drcumstances  of  the  most  shocking 
hatbarity  attendiK  their  execution.* 

The  princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  filled  with  resentment  and 
ind^nation  at  the  eraelty  with  which  their  brethren  were  treated,  oonld 
not  conceive  Francis  to  be  sincere,  when  he  offered  to  protect  in  Qemuuiy 
those  very  tenets,  which  he  persecuted  with  such  rigour  in  his  own  domi- 
nions  $  so  that  all  Bellay's  art  and  eloquence  in  vindicating  his  master,  or 
apolorising  for  his  conduct,  made  but  httle  impression  upon  them.  They 
considered  likowise,  that  the  emperor,  who  hithnto  had  never  employed 
violence  against  the  doctrines  of  the  reformen,  nor  even  given  them  much 
molestation  in  their  progress,  was  now  bound  by  the  a^peement  at  Ratis- 
bon,  not  to  disturb  socb  as  had  embraced  the  new  opiraons ;  and  the  jiro- 
testaitts  vrisely  regarded  this  as  a  move  certain  ana  immediate  security, 
than  the  precarious  and  distant  hopes  with  which  Francis  endeavoured  to 
allure  thcon.  Besides,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  behaved  to  his  allies 
at  the  peace  of  Cambray,  was  too  recent  to  be  forgotten,  said  did  not  en- 
courage others  to  rely  much  on  his  friendship  or  generosity.  Upon  all 
these  accounts,  the  protestant  princes  refused  to  assist  the  Frendi  king  in 
any  hostile  attempt  against  the  emperor.  TIm  elector  of  Saxeny,  the  most 
Jealous  among  tliem,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage  to  Charies, 
would  not  permit  Melancthon  to  visit  the  court  ofFranoe,  altiboQgh  tliat 
yefdrraer,  flattered  perliapi  by  the  invitatkxi  of  so  neat  a  monarch,  or 
hoping  that  his  presence  there  mig[ht  be  of  signal  advantage  to  the  pro- 
testant cause,  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to  undertake  tM  joumey.t 

But  though  none  of  the  many  princes  who  envied  or  dreaded  the  power 
of  Charies,  would  second  Francis's  efforts  in  order  to  reduce  and  circum- 
scribe it^  he,  nevertheless,  commanded  his  army  to  advance  towards  the 
fiontiers  of  Italv.  As  his  sole  pretext  for  taking  arms  was  that  he  might 
chastise  the  duke  of  Milan  for  his  insolent  and  cruel  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  whole  weight  of  his  ven^ance 
was  to  have  fallen  on  his  territories.  But  on  a  sudden,  and  at  tiieir  very 
commencement,  the  operations  of  war  took  another  direction.  Charies 
duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  least  active  and  able  princes  of  the  line  bom 
which  he  descended,  had  married  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  the  sister  of  the 
empress.  Bt  her  great  talents,  she  soon  acquired  an  abeohite  asoeaidant 
over  her  husoand ;  and  proud  of  her  affinity  to  the  emperor,  or  allufed  by 
tfie  magnificent  promises  with  which  he  flattered  her  ambitioo,  fihe  formed 
a  union  between  the  duke  and  the  Imperial  court,  extremely  inconsirtent 
with  that  neutrality  which  wise  policy  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  domi- 
nioashad  luthextouiduced  him  to  observe  in  all  the  quaireis  betweenihe 
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cmtftiriing  monarchs.  Fiapck  wa»  abuDdantlj  aentble  of  the  diaUuM  to 
which  be  might  be  expesed,  if,  wheo  he  enterea  Italy,  he  dhould  leave  be- 
hind him  the  teiritories  of  a  pnoce,  devoted  so  obsecjuiously  to  the 
em^ror,  that  he  had  sent  his  eldest  son  to  be  educated  m  the  court  ojf 
Spain,  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  his  fideli^.  Clement  the  Sey^ith,  who 
had  represented  this  dagger  in  a  stvoog  light  dunog  his  interview  with 
Francis  at  Marseilles,  suggested  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  method 
of  guarding  a^inst  it,  haviqg  advised  him  to  begin  his  operations  against 
the  Milanese,  oy  taking  possession  of  Savoy  and  PiediBont,  as  the  only 
certain  way  ot  securing  a  communication  with  his  own  dopiimona.  Francis, 
highly  irritated  at  the  duke  on  many  accounts,  particulany  for  having  siip* 
plied  the  constable  Bourbon  with  tlie  money  tluit  enabled  lum  to  levy  the 
lo4y  of  tioo]p9  which  ruined  the  French  aimy  in  the  fatal  battle  of  raviaj 
was  not  unwilling  to  let  him  now  feel  both  how  deetij  he  lesentedt  and 
bow  severely  he  could  punish  these  iqjuries.  Nor  oia  he  want  several 
pretexts  which  gave  some  colour  of  equity  to  the  violence  he  intended. 
The  torritoriei  of  France  and  Savoy  lying  contiguous  to  each  other,  and 
intemiingled  in  many  places,  various  (&putes,  unavoidable  in  such  a  situ** 
tioi^  subsisted  between  the  two  sovereigns  concenung  the  limits  of  their 
respective  propeity ;  and  besides,  Francis,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Louise 
of  Savoy,  had  large  claims  upon  the  duke  her  brother,  for  her  shaie  in 
their  father's  succession.  Bemg  unwilling,  however,  to  begin  hortKtiea 
without  8oaie4:ause  of  quarrel  more  specious  than  these  pretensions,  many 
of  which  were  obsolete,  and  others  dubious,  he  demanded  peimission  to 
march  through  Piedmcmt  in  his  way  to  the  Milanese,  hoping  that  the  duke, 
from  an  excess  of  attachment  to  the  Impeiud  interest,  might  lefose  this 
request,  and  thus  give  a  greater  appearance  of  justice  to  afl  his  operatJons 
against  him.  BuU  if  we  may  believe  the  historians  of  Savoy,  who  appear 
to  be  better  infonned  with  regard  to  this  particular  than  those  of  France^ 
the  duke  readily,  and  with  a  good  grace,  granted  what  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  deny,  promisiQg  free  passage  to  the  French  tnx^s  as  was  desired ; 
so  that  Francis,  as  the  onlv  method  now  left  of  justifying  the  measures 
which  be  determined  to  take,  was  obliged  to  insist  for  fiul  satisfaction  with 
r^ard  to  every  thing  that  either  the  crown  of  France  or  his  mother  Louise 
could  demand  of  the  house  of  Savoy.*  Such  an  evasive  answer,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  being  made  to  diis  requisition,  the  French  atianr  under 
the  admiral  Brion  poured  at  once  into  the  duke's  territories  at  (ufoent 
places.  The  countries  of  Bresse  and  Bue^y,  united  at  that  time  to  Savoy, 
were  overrun  in  a  moment  Most  of  the  towns  in  the  dutehy  of  Savoy 
opened  their  gates  at  the  approadi  of  the  enemy ;  a  few  which  attempted 
to  naake  resistance  were  easily  taken:  and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign 
the  dub»  saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his  domimons,  but  the  province  of 
Piedmont,  in  which  there  were  not  many  places  in  a  conditton  to  be  de» 
fended. 

To  complete  the  duke's  misfortunes,  the  city  of  Geneva,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  he  claimed,  and  in  some  degree  possessed,  threw  off  his  yoke, 
and  its  revolt  drew  along  with  it  the  loss  of  the  adjacent  territories.  Ge- 
neva was,  at  that  time,  an  Imperial  city,  and  though  under  the  direct  domi- 
nion of  its  own  bishops,  and  tne  remote  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy, 
the  fonn  of*its  internal  constitution  was  purely  republican,  being  governed 
bf  syndics  and  a  council  chosen  by  the  citizens.  Frcnn  these  distinct  and 
ouen  clashing  jurisdictions,  two  opposite  parties  took  their  rise,  and  had 
long  subsistea  in  the  state ;  the  one,  composed  of  the  advocates  for  the 
privilege  of  the  community,  assumed  the  name  of  Eignaiz^  or  confederates 
in  defence  k  liberty ;  and  branded  the  other,  whidi  supported  the  episco> 
pa)  or  ducal  prerogatives,  with  the  name  of  MamnulmeSf  or  slaves.    At 
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IsafQi  [tS3t]»  the  piotestast  opinioiis  be^uming^  to  spread  among  d» 
citizenay  inspired  such  as  embraced  them  with  that  bold  enteiprisii^  spizit 
which  always  accompanied  or  was  naturally  produced  by  them  in  dieir 
first  operations.  As  both  the  duke  and  bishop  were  from  interest*  from 
prejudice,  and  from  political  considerations,  riolent  enemies  of  the  refor- 
mation, all  the  new  converts  joined  with  warmth  the  party  of  the  £%Dotz ; 
and  leal  for  religion,  mimrling  with  the  lore  of  liberty,  added  strength  to 
that  {^nerous  passion.  Tne  rage  and  animosity  of  two  factions,  shut  up 
withm  the  same  walls,  occasioned  frequent  insurrections,  which  termina- 
ting mostly  to  the  advantage  of  the  fnends  of  liberty,  they  daily  became 
more  powerful. 

The  ddce  and  bishop,  foigetting  then*  ancient  contests  about  jurisdiction, 
bad  united  against  their  common  enemies,  and  each  attacked  them  with 
his  proper  weapons.  The  bishop  excommunicated  the  people  ci  Geneva 
as  ^il^  of  a  double  crime ;  of  impiety,  in  apostatisine  from  me  established 
religion ;  and  of  sacril^,  in  invading  the  rierhts  of  his  see.  The  duke 
attacked  them  as  rebels  against  their  lawful  prince,  and  attempted  to 
render  himself  master  of  the  city,  first  br  surprise,  and  then  by  open  fierce 
[1634].  The  citizens,  despising  the  thunder  of  the  bishop's  censures^ 
boldly  asserted  their  independence  against  the  duke ;  and  l>artiT  by  their 
TaloiD-,  partly  by  the  powerful  assistance  which  they  received  fiom  the 
canton  of  Berne,  together  with  some  small  supplies  both  of  men  and  money, 
secretly  fiimished  by  the  king  of  France,  they  defeated  all  his  attempts. 
Not  satisfied  with  having  repulsed  him,  or  with  remainii«  always  upon 
the  defensive  themselves,  they  now  took  advanta^  of  the  ouke's  inabuity 
to  resist  them,  while  overwhelmed  by  the  armies  of  France,  and  seized 
several  casdes  and  places  of  stren^  which  he  possessed  in  the  De%h- 
bomhood  of  Greneva :  thus  delivering  the  city  from  those  odious  monu- 
ments of  its  former  subjection,  and  reiSering  the  public  liberty  more  secure 
for  the  future.  At  the  same  time  the  canton  ot  Berne  invaded  and  con- 
quered the  Pays  de  Vaud,  to  which  it  had  some  pretensions.  The  canton 
of  Fribuigh,  though  zealously  attached  to  the  catnolic  religion,  and  having 
no  subject  of  contest  with  the  duke,  laid  hold  on  part  of  me  spoils  o^  that 
unfortunate  prince.  A  great  portion  of  these  conquests  or  usutpations  beinr 
still  retained  by  the  two  cantons,  add  considerably  to  their  power,  ana 
have  become  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  territories.  Geneva,  notwith- 
standing maOT  schemes  and  enterprises  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  to  re-esta- 
blish their  dominion  over  it,  still  keeps  possession  of  its  independence  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  blessing,  has  attained  a  degree  of  considerationt 
wealth,  and  elegance,  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  reached.* 

Amidst  such  a  succession  of  disastrous  events,  the  duke  of  Savoy  had 
no  other  resource  but  the  emperor's  protection!  which,  upon  his  return 
from  Tunis,  he  demanded  with  the  most  earnest  impoitunity ;  and  as  his 
misfortunes  were  occasioned  chiefly  bj  his  attachment  to  the  Imperial 
interest,  he  had  a  just  title  to  immediate  assistance.  Cfaaries,  however, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  supnort  him  with  that  vigour  and  despatch  whidi 
the  exigency  of  his  affidrs  called  for.  Most  of  the  troops  empk)yed  in  tlie 
African  expedition,  having  been  raised  for  that  service  alone,  were  dis- 
banded as  soon  as  it  was  finished ;  the  veteran  forces  under  Antonio  de 
Ley  va  were  hardly  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese  ;  and  the 
emperoi's  treasury  was  entirely  drained  by  his  extraordinary  efforts  agaiort 
thelnfidek. 

But  the  death  of  Frauds  Sforza  [Oct.  24],  occasbned,  accordiw  to 
some  historians,  by  the  terror  of  a  French  invasion,  which  had  twiceboen 
iatel  to  his  bmijp  affiwded  the  emperor  fiill  leisure  to  prepare  ibr  adioo. 
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Bj  this  onezpected  erenU  tiie  nature  of  the  war,  and  the  causes  of  dis- 
coidy  were  totally  changed.  Francis's  fint  pretext  fer  taking  aniis»  in 
order  to  chastise  Sforza  for  the  iq3u]t  offered  to  the  dignity  of liis  crowi^ 
was  at  once  cut  off;  but  as  that  prince  died  without  issue^  a1]  Francis's 
ii|g^hts  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had  yielded  only  to  S£»rza  and 
his  posterity,  returned  back  to  him  in  full  force.  As  the  reco^eiy  of  ths 
Milanese  was  the  favourite  obfect  of  that  nx>tiarch,  he  instantly  renewed 
his  claim  to  it;  and  if  he  haa  supported  his  pretensions  by  omering  the 
powerful  army  quartered  in  Savoy  to  advance  without  losing  a  moment 
towards  Milan,  be  could  hardhr  have  failed  to  secure  the  important  point 
of  possession.  But  Francis,  who  became  less  enteiprising  as  ne  advaioced 
in  yeais,  and  who  was  overawed  at  some  times  into  an  excess  of  caution 
hj  the  remembrance  of  his  past  misfortunes,  endeavoured  to  establish  his 
rs^hts  by  ne|[otiation,  not  by  arms ;  and  from  a  timid  moderation,  fatal  in 
ul  great  afiairs.  neglected  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity  which 
presented  itself.  Charles  was  more  decisive  in  hn  operations,  and  in 
auality  of  sovereign,  took  possession  of  the  dutchy,  as  a  vacant  fief  of 
toe  empire.  While  Francis  endeavoured  to  explain  and  assert  his  title  to 
it  by  aigniments  and  memopals,  or  employed  various  arts  in  order  torecon* 
cile  the  Italian  powers  to  the  thoughts  of^his  regaining  footing  in  ItalT,hi8 
rival  was  silently  taking  effectual  steps  to  prevent  it.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, was  veiy  careful  not  to  discover  too  early  any  intention  ot  this  kind ; 
iNit  seeming  to  admit  the  equit^r  of  Francis's  claim,  he  appeared  solicitous 
only  about  giving  him  possession  in  such  a  manner  as  mi^ht  not  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe,  or  overturn  the  balance  of  power  m  Italy,  which 
the  politicians  of  that  country  were  so  desirous  of  preserving.  Bj  this 
artifice  he  deceived  Francis,  and  gained  so  much  confidence  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  that  almost  without  mcurring  any  suspicion,  he  involved  the 
aflkir  in  new  difficulties,  and  protracted  the  n^tiations  at  pleasure. 
Sometimes  he  proposed  to  grant  the  inveJstiture  ofMilan  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  Francis's  second  son,  sometimes  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  his 
third  son ;  as  the  views  and  inclinations  of  the  French  court  varied,  he 
transferred  his  choice  alternately  from  the  one  to  the  other,  with  such  pro^ 
Ibund  and  well-conducted  dissimulation,  that  neither  Francis  nor  his  minis- 
ters seem  to  have  penetrated  his  real  intention ;  and  all  military  operations 
iivere  entu^lj  suspended,  as  if  nothing  had  remained  but  to  enter  quietly 
into  possession  of  what  they  demanded. 

1536.1  Durine  the  interval  of  leisure  gained  in  this  manner,  Charles,  on 
fab  retimi  from  Tunis,  assembled  the  states  both  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and 
as  they  thought  themselves  greatly  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  were  no  less  pleased  with  the  apparent  disinterestedness  of  his 
expedition  into  Africa,  than  dazzled  by  the  success  which  had  attended 
his  arms,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  vote  him  such  liberal  subsidies  as  were 
seldom  granted  in  that  age.  This  enabled  him  to  recruit  his  veteran 
troc^  to  levy  a  body  of  Uermans,  and  to  take  every  other  proper  pre- 
caution for  executing  or  supporting  the  measures  on  which  he  had  deter- 
mined. Bella^,  the  French  envoy  in  Germany,  having  discovered  the 
intention  of  raising  troops  in  that  country,  notwithstanding  all  the  pretexts 
employed  in  order  to  conceal  it,  first  alarmed  his  master  with  this  evident 
proof  of  the  emperor's  insincerity.* 

.  But  Francis  was  so  nossessed  at  that  time  with  the  rage  of  negotiation, 
in  all  the  artifices  ana  refinements  of  which  his  rival  &  surpassed  hioiy 
tliat  instead  of  beginning  his  militaiy  operations,  and  pushing  them  with 
vigour,  or  seizing  the  Milanese  before  the  Imperial  army  was  assembled, 
he  satisfied  himself  with  making  new  offers  to  the  emperor,  in  order  to 
procure  the  investiture  by  his  voluntaiy  deed.    His  onen  were»  indccj^t 
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10  libenl  and  adyantaffeous,  that  if  ever  Charles  had  intended  to  gtant  fait 
demand,  he  could  not  have  rejected  them  with  decency.  He  dezterooalj 
eladed  them  by  declaring  that  until  he  consulted  the  pope  in  peiaoo,  lie 
couM  not  take  nis  final  resolution  with  regpard  to  a  point  which  so  newAj 
concerned  tfie  peace  of  Italy,  fiv  ttiis  evasion  he  gained  some  £uiktr 
time  for  ripening  Ihe  schemes  which  be  had  in  view. 

The  emperor  at  last  adranc^  towards  Rome,  and  made  his  public 
entry  into  tnat  city  with  extraordmaiy  pomp  [April  6]  ;  but  it  bemg  found 
n^cessaiy  to  remove  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  peace,  in  order  to 
widen  one  of  the  streets  dirough  which  the  cavalcade  had  to  pass,  all  the 
historiana  take  notice  of  this  trivial  circumstance,  and  they  are  Ibnd  to 
Snterpref  It  as  an  omen  of  the  bloody  war  that  followed.  Chailes,  it  is 
eertam,  had  by  this  time  banished  alTthoughts  of  i>eace  j  and  at  lasttfareir 
oflf  the  mask,  wHb  which  he  had  so  lon^  covered  his  designs  fr(»n  the  ooort 
of  l^ranoe,  1^  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments  no  less  sioi^ar  than  explicit 
The  French  ambassadors  having  in  their  master's  name  demanded  a  de* 
finitive  reply  to  his  propNOsitions  concerning  the  investiture  of  Milan, 
Charles  promised  to  eive  it  next  day  in  presence  of  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals assembled  in  fuU  consistoir •  These  being  accordinghf  met,  and  all 
the  foreign  ambassadors  invitea  to  attend,  the  emperor  stood  U]^,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  pope,  expatiated  lor  some  time  on  the  sincerity  of 
his  own  Wishes  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  his  abhorrence  of 
H^ar,  the  miseries  of  which  he  enumerated  at  great  length,  with  studied 
and  elaborate  oratonr ;  he  complained  that  all  bis  endeavours  to  preserve 
the  trenquiUity  of  Europe  had  hitherto  been  defeated  hf  the  restless  and 
.  unjust  ambition  of  the  French  king :  that  even  durit^  his  minority  he  had 
))roo6  of  die  unfriendly  and  hostile  intentions  of  that  monarch ;  ttiat,  afte^ 
Wards,  he  had  openly  attempted  to  wrest  from  him  the  Imperial  crown 
which  belonged  to  him  by  a  title  no  less  just  than  natural ;  that  he  had 
belt  invadea  his  kio^dom  of  Navarre ;  that  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  bad 
attacked  his  territones,  as  well  as  those  of  his  allies,  both  in  Ital^  and  the 
Low-Countries :  that  when  the  valour  of  the  Imperial  troons,  rendered 
Irresistible  by  tne  protection  of  the  Almighty,  baa  checked  nis  proeress, 
Tuined  his  armies,  and  seized  his  person,  he  continued  to  pursue  by  deceit 
what  he  had  undertaken  with  injustice ;  that  he  had  violated  every  article 
in  the  treaty  of  Madrid  to  which  he  owed  his  liberty,  and  as  soon  as  be 
returned  to  nis  dominions  took  measures  for  rekindling  the  war  which  that 
pacification  had  happily  extinguished ;  that  when  new  misfortunes  com- 
pelled him  to  sue  again  for  peace  at  Cambray,  he  concluded  and  observed 
It  with  equal  insincerity ;  tnat  soon  aAer  he  had  formed  dangerous  con- 
nections with  the  heretical  princes  in  GermanT,  and  incited  them  to  dis- 
turb the  traixiuillity  of  the  empire ;  that  now  ne  had  driven  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  a  prince  married  to  a  sister  of  the  einpress,  and  joined  in  close 
alliance  with  Spain,  out  of  the  greater  part  ofhis  territories ;  that  after 
injuries  so  often  repeated,  and  amidit  so  many  sources  of  discord,  all  hc^ 
of  amity  or  concord  became  desperate,  and  though  he  himself  was  still 
willing  to  grant  the  hivestiture  of  Milan  to  one  of  the  princes  of  France, 
there  was  little  probability  of  that  event  taking  place,  as  Francis,  on  the 
one  hand,  would  not  consent  to  what  was  necessary  for  securiitt;  the  tran* 
quUli^  of  Europe,  nor,  on  the  other,  could  he  think  it  reasonable  or  saie 
to  give  a  rival  tne  unconditional  possession  of  all  that  he  demanded.  ^Let 
us  not,  however,''  added  he,  **  continue  wantonly  to  shed  the  blood  of  our 
innocent  sulrjects;  let  us  decide  the  quarrel  man  to  man,  with  whaX  aims 
he  pleases  to  dioose,  in  our  shirts,  on  an  island,  a  bridge,  or  aboard  a  galley 
ittoored  in  a  river  { let  the  dutchy  of  Buivundy  be  put  in  deposite  on  hn 
part,  and  that  of  Milan  on  mine ;  these  shall  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  after  that,  let  the  united  forces  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  France  oe  em« 
ployed  to  humble  the  power  of  the  Ttjrk,  and  to  extirpate  heresy  out  of 
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CliriileDdom.  But  if  he,  by  declninr  this  method  of  fterminatiiig'oar  dif- 
lisKttcest  venden  vm  ineTitable,  oothmg  Bhall  diTeit  me  from  prosecotiiKi^ 
it  to  voch  extMmity,  at  sbeJl  ledace  one  of  us  to  be  the  poorest  gentleman 
in  hit  own  dominionB.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  It  will  be  on  me  this  misfortune 
rtnfl  fall ;  I  enter  upon  action  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success ;  the 
jortneas  of  my  cause,  the  union  of  my  subjects,  tne  number  and  valour  of 
my  troops,  the  experience  and  fidelity  of  my  eenerals,  all  combine  to  en- 
iiirs  it.  Of  all  these  advantages,  the  king  of  France  fe  destitute :  and 
were  my  leaouorces  no  more  certain,  and  my  hopes  of  rictoiy  no  oetter 
founded  than  his,  I  would  instantly  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  with 
folded  hands,  and  a  rope  about  my  neck,  implore  his  mercy .*^ 

This  long  harattrue  the  emperor  delirereawith  an  elevated  Toi^  a 
haughty  tone,  and  the  greatest  vehemence  of  expression  and  gesture.  The 
French  ambastadon,  who  did  not  fullr  comprehend  his  meaning,  as  he 
mke  in  the  Spanish  toneue,  were  totaOy  disconcerted,  and  at  a  loss  how 
tney  should  answer  such  ap  unexpected  invective ;  when  one  of  them 
be^  to  vindicate  his  master^s  cooauct,  Charles  interposed  abruptly,  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  proceed.  The  pope,  without  entering  mto  any 
paiticttlar  detail,  satisfied  himself  wiA  a  short  but  pathetic  recommenda- 
tion of  peace,  together  with  an  offnr  of  employing  bis  sincere  endeavours 
in  order  to  procure  that  blessing  to  Christendom ;  and  the  assembly  broke 
up  in  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  scene  which  had  been 
exhibited*  In  no  part  of  his  conduct,  indeed,  did  Charles  ever  deviate  so 
widely  from  his  general  character.  Instead  of  that  prudent  recollection, 
tliat  composed  and  regular  deportment  so  strictly  attentive  to  decorumi 
and  so  admirably  adapted  to  conceal  his  own  passions,  for  which  he  was 
at  all  other  times  conspicuous,  he  appears  on  tnis  occasion  before  one  ol 
the  most  atvust  assemblies  in  Europe,  boasting  of  his  own  power  and 

Sknts  with  insolence;  inveighine  against  his  enemy  with  mdecency; 
challenging  him  to  combat  with  an  ostentatious  valour,  more  becoming 
a  champion  in  romance,  than  the  first  monaA:h  in  Christendom.  But  the 
well  known  and  powerful  operation  of  continued  prosperity,  as  well  as  of 
exaggerated  praise,'  eve»  upon  the  firmest  minds,  sufficiently  account  for 
CiiiB  seeming  tnconsistemnr.  After  having  compelled  Solyman  to  retreat, 
and  having  stripped  Baroarossaof  a  kingdom,  Charles  beg[an  to  consider 
his  arms  as  invincible.  He  had  been  entertained,  ever  smce  his  return 
from  Afirica,  with  repeated  scenes  of  triumphs  and  public  rejoicings ;  the 
ovators  and  poets  of^  Italy,  the  most  eleg^ant  ht  that  time  in  Europe,  had 
exhausted  their  genius  in  panegyric  on  his  conduct  and  merit  to  which  the 
aatiologerB  added  magnificent  promises  of  a  more  splendid  fortune  still  in 
store.  Intoxicated  with  all  these,  he  foigot  his  usual  reserve  and  modera- 
tion, and  was  unable  to  restrain  this  extravagant  sally  of  vanity,  which 
became  the  more  remarkable,  by  being  both  so  uncommon  and  so  public. 
He  himself  seems  to  have  been  immediately  sensible  of  the  impropriety 
of  hkB  behaviour:  and  when  the  French  ambassadors  demanded  next  day 
a  more  dear  explanation  of  what  he  had  said  concerning  the  combat,  he 
told  them  that  they  were  not  to  consider  his  proposal  as  a  formal  challenge 
to  their  master,  but  as  an  expedient  for  preventing  bloodshed ;  he  endea- 
voured to  sofien  several  expressions  in  bis  discourse  :  and  spoke  in  tenns 
foil  of  respect  towards  Francis.  But  diough  this  siifi;bt  apology  was  far 
ftoffl  being  sufficient  to  remove  the  offence  which  had  Been  given,  Francis. 
by  an  unaccountable  infatuation,  continued  to  negotiate,  as  if  it  had  still 
be^  possible  to  bring  their  differences  to  a  perioa  bv  an  amicable  compo- 
aitioD.t  Charles,  findii^  him  so  eager  to  run  into  the  snare,  favoured  the 
d^oeptkm,  aiki,  by  seeimng  to  listen  to  bis  proposals,  gamed  fardier  time 
to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  his  own  designs. 
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At  lastt  the  Imperial  army  aaaembled  on  the  firooders  of  die  Milancac, 
to  the  amount  of  kirty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  hone*  while  that  of 
France  encamped  near  Vercelli  in  Piedmont,  being  g[readT  inferior  io 
number,  and  weakened  by  the  departure  of  a  body  of  Swiss,  whom  Chscrles 
artfully  persuaded  the  popish  cantons  to  recall,  that  they  might  not  enrve 
against  the  duke  of  Savo^,  their  ancient  ally.  The  French  general  not 
daring  to  risk  a  battle,  retired  as  soon  as  the  Imperialists  adyanoed*  The 
emperor  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces  [May  6],  which  the  maiquis 
del  Guasto,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  Ferdinand  de  Gonzago  commanded 
under  him,  though  the  supreme  direction  of  the  whole  was  committed  to 
Antonio  de  Leyva.  whose  abilities  and  experience  justly  entitled  him  to 
that  distinction.  Charies  soon  discovered  his  intention  not  to  confine  his 
operations  to  the  recoveiy  of  Piedmont  and  Savor,  but  to  push  forward 
and  invade  the  southern  proviiices  of  France.  This  scheme  he  had  lone 
meditated,  and  had  long  been  taking  measures  for  executing  it  with  snca 
vigour  as  might  ensure  success.  He  had  remitted  laive  sums  to  his  sister, 
the  governess  of  the  liOW-Countries,  and  to  bis  bromer,  the  kiqg  of  the 
Romans,  instructing  tbem  to  levy  all  the  forces  in  their  power,  in  order  to 
form  tvvo  separate  oodies,  Hbe  one  to  enter  France  on  the  side  of  Pieardf, 
the  other  on  tlie  side  of  Champagpe ;  while  he,  with  the  main  anny,  £al 
upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Trusting  to  these  vast  prepa- 
rations, he  thought  it  impossible  that  Francis  could  resist  so  many  imex- 
pected  attacks  on  such  different  quarters;  and  began  hit  enterpnae  widi 
such  confidence  of  its  happy  issue,  that  he  desired  Jovius  the^  historian,  to 
make  a  laige  provision  ot  paper  sufficient  to  secord  the  victories  which  he 
was  jsoinp  to  obtain. 

His  ministers  and  general&  instead  of  entertaining  the  same  sanguine 
hopes,  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms  the  danger  of  leadiqg  his 
troops  so  far  finom  his  own  territories,  to  such  a  distance  from  his  maei- 
zines,  and  into  provinces  which  did  not  ^ield  sufficient  subaisteooe  nr 
their  own  inhabitants.  They  entreated  him  to  consider  the  inexhanstihie 
resources  of  France  in  maintaining  a  defensive  war,  and  the  active  zeal 
with  which  a  gallant  nobility  womd  serve  a  prince  whom  they  bved,  b 
vepelline  the  enemies  of  their  couutrv:  they  recalled  to  bis  remembmioe 
the  fatal  miscarriage  of  Bourbon  and  Pescara,  when  they  ventured  upon 
the  same  enterprise  under  circumstances  which  seemed  as  certainly  to  pro- 
mise success  ;  the  marquis  del  Guasto  in  particular  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
coloured  him  to  abandon  the  undertaking  as  desperate.  But  many  drcum* 
stances  combined  in  leading  Charles  to  disregard  all  their  remonstrances. 
He  could  seldom  be  brought,  on  any  occasion,  to  depart  from  a  resolution 
which  he  had  once  taken ;  he  was  too  ant  to  underrate  and  despise  the 
talents  of  his  rival  the  kinr  of  France,  because  they  di£fered  so  widely 
£rom  his  own ;  he  was  blinaed  by  the  presumption  which  accompaiHes 
prosperi^;  and  relied,  perhaps,  m  some  degree,  on  the  prophecies  which 
piedicted  the  increase  of  his  own  grandeur.  He  not  only  adhered  obsti'^ 
nately  to  his  own  plan,  but  determined  to  advance  towards  France  without 
waiting  for  the  reduction  of  any  part  of  Piedmont,  except  such  towns 
as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  his  communicatioo  with  the 
Milanese. 

The  marquis  de  Saluces,  to  whom  Francis  had  intrusted  the  command 
of  a  small  body  of  troops  left  for  the  defence  of  Piedmont,  rendered  this 
more  easy  than  Charles  had  any  reason  to  expect.     That  nobleman, 


die  deed  itself  was  base.    Beinap  strongly  possessed  with  a  supersdtioos 
faidi  m  divinatkn  and  astrokgy,  ne  believed  with  foil  assurance^  that  the 
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iaUl  period  of  the  Frendmatioo  was  at  hand ;  that  od  its  ruins  the  empe* 
lor  would  establish  a  uniYenal.ixionarchy ;  that  therefore  he  ought  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  piudeoce,  io  attaching  himself  to  his  rising  fortuney  and 
could  incur  no  blame  for  deserting  a  prince  whom  HeaTen  mid  devoted  to 
destruction**  His  treason  became  still  more  odious,  by  his  employing 
that  Feiy  authority^  with  which  Francis  had  inrested  him,  in  order  to  open 
the  kiiu^dom  to  ms  enemies.  Whatever  measures  were  proposed  or 
undertaken  by  the  officers  under  his  command  for  the  defence  of  their 
conquests,  he  rejected  or  defeated.  Whatever  properly  belonged  to  him* 
self^  as  commander  in  chief,  to  provide  or  pertonn  for  that  purpose,  he 
totally  neglected.  In  this  manner,  he  rendered  towns  even  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  untenable,  by  leaving  them  destitute  either  of  provisions, 
ammunition,  artillery,  or  a  sufficient  garrison ;  and  the  Imperi^ists  must 
have  reduced  Piedmont  in  as  short  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  march 
through  it,  if  Montpezat,  the  governor  of  Fossano,  haa  not,  by  an  extra* 
ddinaiT  effort  of  courage  and  military  conduct,  detained  diem  almost  a 
mon^  before  that  inconsiderable  place. 

By  this  meritorious  and  seasonable  service,  he  gained  his  master  suffi- 
cient time  for  assembling  his  forces,  and  for  concertine  a  system  of  defence 
flugainst  a  danger  which  he  now  saw  to  be  inevitable.  Francis  fixed  on 
the  only  proper  and  e£Eectual  plan  for  defeating  the  invasion  of  a  powerfiil 
enemy;  and  his  prudence  in  choosing  this  plan,  as  well  as  his  perseve* 
ranoe  in  executing  it,  deserve  the  neater  praise,  as  it  was  equaDy  con- 
trary to  his  own  nahual  temper,  and  to  the  genius  of  the  French  nation. 
He  determined  to  remain  alto^ther  upon  the  defensive ;  never  to  hazard 
a  battle,  or  even  a  great  skirmish  without  certainty  of  success;  to  fortify 
his  camps  in  a  re^Iar  manner ;  to  throw  garrisons  onljr  into  towns  of  great 
strength ;  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  subsistence,  by  layiiig  waste  the  coun- 
try before  them ;  and  to  save  the  whole  kingdom,  b^  sacrificing  <Mie  of  its 
provinces.  The  execution  of  this  plan  he  committed  entirely  to  the 
marechal  Montm(Nrency,  who  was  the  autibor  of  it ;  a  man  wonderfully 
fitted  by  nature  for  such  a  trust,  haughty,  severe,  confident  in  his  own 
abilities,  and  despising  those  of  other  men ;  incapable  of  being  diverted 
firom  any  resolution  by  remonstrances  or  entreaties ;  and,  in  prosecuting' 
any  scheme,  r^^less  alike  of  love  or  of  pity. 

Montmorency  made  choice  of  a  strong  camp,  under  the  walls  of  Avig^ 
non,  at  the  cormuence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Durance,  one  of  which  pleiH 
tifully  supplied  his  trooi>s  with  all  necessaries  horn  the  inland  provinces, 
and  the  other  covered  his  camp  on  that  side  where  it  was  most  probable 
the  enemy  would  approach,  xle  laboured  with  unwearied  industry  to 
render  the  fortifications  of  this  camp  impregnable,  and  assembled  there  a 
considerable  army,  though  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy;  while 
the  king  with  another  body  of  troops  encamped  at  Valence  h^faier  up  the 
Rhone.  Marseilles  and  Aries  were  the  onfy  towns  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  defend :  the  former,  in  order  to  retain  the  command  of  the  sea  {  tlie 
latter,  as  tne  barrier  of  the  province  of  Languedoc ;  and  each  of  these 
be  fiirnished  with  numerous  garrisons  of  his  best  troops,  commanded  by 
officers  on  whose  fidelity  and  valour  he  could  rely.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  other  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  open  country,  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  houses,  and  were  conducted  to  the  mountains,  or  to  the  camp 
at  AvigndD,  or  to  the  inland  provinces.  The  fortifications  of  such  places 
as  mignt  have  affiirded  shelter  or  defence  to  the  enemy,  were  thrown 
down.  Corn,  kmgef  and  provisions  of  every  kind,  were  carried  away 
or  destn^ed ;  all  the  mills  and  ovens  were  ruined,  aind  the  wells  filled  up 
or  reiidered  useless.  The  devastation  extended  (nm  the  Alps  to  Mar* 
eeilles,  and  finom  the  sea  to  the  confines  of  Dauphine ;  nor  does  history 
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Snl  aoy  instance  amoqg^  cirilieed  Datknu  in  whidi  flus  cniel  expedkai 
the  public  safety  was  employed  with  the  same  rigour. 
At  lengthy  the  emperor  amvea  with  the  van  of  his  amj  on  the  frontien 
of  Ftoreooey  and  was  still  so  possessed  with  confidence  of  success,  that 
during  a  few  days  when  he  was  obliged  to  halt  until  the  rest  of  his  troops 
came  upy  he  be^m  to  divide  his  fiiture  conooests  among  his  offioen ;  and, 
as  a  new  incitement  to  serve  him  with  zeal,  gave  them  liberal  moinises 
of  officesy  lands,  and  honours  in  France.*  '  The  face  of  desolation,  boweTery 
which  presented  itself  to  him,  when  he  entered  the  oountiy,  began  to 
damp  his  hopes,  and  convinced  him  that  a  monarcht  whoy  in  order  to  dis- 
tress an  enemy,  had  voluntarily  ruined  one  of  his  richest  provinces,  would 
defend  the  rest  with  despcarate  obstinacy.  Nor  was  it  loqg  bekxre  he 
became  sensible  that  Francis's  plan  of  defence  was  as  pnident  as  it  appeared 
to  be  extraordinary.  His  fleet,  on  which  Charles  chiefiy  depended  for 
subsistence,  was  prevented  for  some  time  by  contrary  winds,  and  other 

fccidents  to  whicn  naval  operations  are  subject,  hom  approaching  the 
'rench  coast ;  even  after  its  arrival,  it  affaraed  at  best  a  precarious  and 
scanty  supply  ^  such  a  numerous  body  of  troops  ;t  nothing  was  to  be 
feund  in  tne  countiy  itself  for  their  support ;  nor  could  they  draw  any 
considerable  aid  ^m  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  exhausted  a]rea<i7' 
by  maintaiiUng  two  great  armies.  The  emperor  was  no  less  embarrasBed 
how  to  employ,  than  how  to  subsist  his  forces  ;  for  tiiough  he  was  now  in 
possession  d[  almost  an  entire  province,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  the 
command  of  it,  while  he  held  only  defenceless  towns ;  and  while  the 
French,  besides  their  camp,  at  Avignon,  continued  masters  of  Marseilles 
and  Aries.  At  first  he  thought  o[  attacking  their  camp,  and  of  terminating 
tiie  war  by  one  decisive  blow ;  but  skilfulofficen  who  were  appointed  to 
view  it,  declared  the  attempt  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  He  tfieo  gave 
orders  to  invest  Marseilles  and  Aries,  hoping  that  the  French  would  <^uit 
their  advantageous  poet  in  order  to  relieve  them ;  but  Montmorency  adhering 
firmly  to  his  plan,  remained  immoveable  at  Avignon,  and  the  Imperialists 
met  with  suoi  a  warm  reception  from  the  garrisons  of  both  towns,  that 
they  relinquished  thehr  enterprises  with  loss  and  disgrace.  As  a  last  efifort, 
tibe  emperor  advanced  once  more  towards  Avignon,  though  with  an  amy 
harassed  by  the  perpetual  incursions  of  small  parties  of  (he  French  IjgUt 
troops,  weakened  by  diseases,  and  dispirited  by  disasters,  which  seeined 
the  more  intolerable,  because  they  were  unexpected. 

During  these  operationSrMontmorency  found  himself  exposed  to  greater 
danger  mm  his  own  troops  than  fiom  the  enemy :  and  theur  inconaiderate 
Tamur  went  near  to  have  precipitated  the  kingaom  into  those  calamities 
which  he  with  such  industry  and  caution  had  endeavoured  to  avoid. 
Unaccustomed  to  behold  an  enemy  ravaging  their  countiy  almost  without 
control ;  impatient  of  such  long  inaction ;  unacquainted  widi  the  slow  and 
remote,  but  certain  efiects  of  Montmorency's  system  of  defence :  the 
French  wished  for  a  battle  with  no  less  ardour  than  the  Imperialists.  Thej 
considered  the  conduct  of  their  eeneral  as  a  disgrace  to  thek  country.  His 
caution  they  imputed  to  timicuty ;  his  circumspection  to  want  of  spirit ; 
and  tlie  constancy  with  which  he  purBued  his  plan,  to  obstinacy  or  pride. 
These  reflections,  whispered  at  first  among  the  soldiers  and  subaltern^ 
were  adopted,  by  degrees,  by  officers  of  hi^  raidc ;  and  as  many  of  them 
envied  Montmorency's  favour  with  the  king,  "and  more  were  dusattsfied 
with  his  harsh  dimsting  manner,  the  discontent  soon  became  great  in  his 
camp,  which  was  filled  with  general  murmurings,  and  almost  open  com- 
plaints against  his  measures.  Montmorency,  on  whom  the  sentiments  of 
ins  own  troops  made  as  little  impresrion  as  the  insults  of  the  enemy» 
adhered  steadily  to  his  system ;  though,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  anqy  to 
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tkmukoBfW  len  coDbwr  to  the  f enias  of  tite  iiatk»9  tla^  toth^ideali 
of  im  among  undisciplinea  troops,  be  assumed  an  unosual  affitbility  m  Mi 
deportmeoty  and  often  explained,  with  ereat  condescension,  tbe  motms  of 
Im  conduct,  the  advantages  which  had  already  resulted  from  it,  and  the 
certain  success  with  which  it  would  be  attended  At  last,  Francis  joined 
his  amy  at  Avignon^  which,  having  received  several  reinfivcements,  he 
now  considered  as  oi  strength  sufficient  to  face  the  enemy.  As  he  bad  p«t 
no  small  constraint  upon  himself,  in  consenting  that  his  troc^  should  remain 
so  lone  upon  the  defensive,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  thatiiis  fondness 
for  wnat  was  daring  and  ^lendid,  added  to  the  impatience  boUi  of 
officers  and  soMiets,  would  at  last  have  overruled  Montmoroicy's  salutary 
caution.* 

Hazily  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  delivered  the  kingdom  from  the  dan^ 
ger  windi  any  rash  resolution  might  have  occasioned.  The  empetor,  after 
Bpeodkag  two  inglarioos  months  in  Provence,  witliout  having  peiionneiA 
amy  thing  suitable  to  his  vast  preparations,  or  that  could  justify  the  con* 
fidence  with  which  he  had  boasted  of  his  own  power,  foimd  that  besides 
Antonio  de  L^ra,  and  other  officers  of  dirtinction,  he  had  lost  one  half  of 
his  troope.fay  diseases  or  by  famine  ;^  and  that  the  rest  were  in  no  oondHlon 
to  struggle  any  longer  with  calamities,  by  which  so  many  of  their  oom 
panionsnad  perished.  Necessity,  therefore,  extorted  from  him  arden  to 
retire ;  and  though  he  was  some  tnne  in  mol^  before  the  French  suspected 
his  intention,  a  oodj  of  fight  troops,  assisted  by  crowds  <^  peasants,  eager 
to  be  revenged  on  those  who  had  Drought  such  desolation  on  their  countiTy 
hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  Impcfrialists,  and  by  seizing  eveir  favouraUe 
opportunity  of  attacking  them,  threw  them  often  into  coonision.  The 
road  by  which  they  fled,  for  they  pursued  their  march  with  such  disorder 
and  precijgitation  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  retreat,  was 
strewed  with  arms  or  baggage,  which  in  their  hurry  and  trepidation  tb^ 
had  abandoned,  and  covered:  with  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dead ; 
insomuch  that  Martin  Bellay,  an  eye-witness  of  their  calamities,  endeavours 
to  give  his  readers  some  idea  of  them,  by  comparing  their  miseries  to 
tiiose  whidi  the  Jews  suffered  from  the  victorious  and  destructive  arms  of 
the  Romans.!  ^f  Montmorency,  at  this  critical  moment,  had  advanced 
with  ail  his  forces,  nothing  coula  have  saved  the  whole  Imperial  army  ftom 
utter  ruin.  But  that  general,  by  standing  so  long  and  so  obstinately  on  ttse 
defensive,  had  become  cautious  to  excess ;  his  mind,  tenacious  of  any  bent 
it  had  once  taken,  could  not  assume  a  contrary  one  as  suddenly  as  the 
dumge  of  circumstances  required ;  and  be-  still  continaed  to  repeat  fate 
favourite  maxims,  ^t  it  was  more  prudent  to  allow  the  lion  to  escape 
than  to  drive  him  to  despair,  and  that  a  bridge  of  gold  riiould  be  made  for 
a  retreating  enemy.    ' 

The  emperor  having  conducted  the  shatfteied  remains  of  his  troops  to 
&e  frontiers  of  Milan,  and  appointed  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  to  succeed 
Leyva  in  the  government  of  that  dutchy,  set  out  for  Genoa.  As  he  -cooM 
not  bear  to  expose  himself  to  the  scorn  of  the  Italians,  after  such  a  sad 
revere  of  fortune  ;  and  did  not  choose,  under  his  present  circumstances, 
to  revisit  those  cities  thiou|;h  which  he  had  so  lately  passed  in  triumph  for 
one  conquest,  and  in  certam  expectation  of  another,  he  embarked  dffectly 
for  Spain|  [Novenfber], 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  his  arms  on  the  opiK)8ite  frontier  of  France 
tucfa  as  to  alleviate,  in  any  degree,  the  fosses  which  he  had  sustained  in 
Prorence.  Bellay,  by  bis  aodress  and  intrigues,  had  prevailed  on  so 
many  of  the  German  princes  to  withdraw  the  contingent  of  treops  whicfa 
they  had  fitfnishdd  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
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aride  all  thoqgfats  of  his  intended  inniption  into  Clian^fiagne.  ThonA  a 
poweifu]  army  levied  in  the  Low-Countries  entered  Picaray,  which  tnejr 
ixaad  but  feeoly  guarded,  while  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  was  drawn 
towards  the  south ;  jet  the  nobility,  taking  arms  with  their  usual  alacrityt 
supplied  by  their  spirit  the  defects  of  the  kill's  preparations,  and  defended 
Peronne,  and  other  towns  which  were  attacked,  with  such  vigour,  as 
obUeed  the  enemv  to  retire,  without  making  any  conquest  of  importance.* 

Thus  Francis,  by  the  prudence  of  his  o?m  measures,  and  by  the  unxHi 
-and  valour  of  his  sulgects,  rendered  abortive  those  vast  efforts  in  whidi 
liis  rival  had  almost  exhausted  his  whole  ibice.  As  this  humbled  the  em* 
peror's  arrogance  no  less  than  it  checked  his  power,  he  was  mortified  more 
sensibly  on  this  occasion  than  on  any  other,  during  the  course  of  the  kng 
conteste  between  him  and  the  French  monarch.  One  circumstance  alone 
embittered  the  joy  with  which  the  success  of  the  campaign  inspired 
Francis.  That  was  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  his  eldest  son,  a  piinoe  of 
great  hopes,  and  extremely  beloved  by  the  people  on  accocmt  of  hit 
lesemblance  to  his  father.  This  happening  suddenly,  was  imnuted  to 
poison,  not  only  by  the  vulgar,  fond  of  ascnbing  the  death  of  iUustrioai 
personages  to  extraordinary  causes,  but  by  the  kii%  and  his  nunisters.  The 
count  de  Montecuculi,  an  Italian^iobleman,  cupbearer  to  the  dauphin,  beinr 
seised  on  suspicion,  and  put  to  the  torture,  openly  chaiged  the  Im^riu 
generals,  Gonza^  and  Leyva,  with  having  instigated  him  to  the  commnokm 
of  that  crime ;  Be  even  threw  out  some  indirect  and  obscure  accusatioaB 
against  the  emperor  himself.  At  a  time  when  all  France  was  exasperated 
to  the  utmost  against  Charies,  this  uncertam  and  extorted  charge  was  con- 
sidered as  an  incontestable  proof  of  guilt ;  while  the  confidence  with  which 
both  he  and  his  officers  asserted  ueir  own  innocence,  together  with  the 
indignation,  as  well  as  honor,  which  they  expressed  on  their  being  sop- 
posed  capable  of  such  a  detestable  action,  were  little  attended  to^  and  kas 
regarded.!  It  is  evident,  however,  ^t  the  emperor  could  have  no  induce- 
nient  to  peroetrate  such  a  crime,  as  Francis  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  life 
himself,  and  had  two  soin,  besides  the  dauphin,  grovm  up  almost  to  the 
age  of  manhood.  That  sii^le  consideration,  without  mentioning  the  mxt- 
pefCNT^s  ^neral  character,  unblemished  by  the  imputation  of  any  deed 
lesembliitt^  this  •in  atroci^,  is  more  than  sixfficient  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  a  dubious  testimony  uttered  during  the  anguish  of  torture.} 
According  to  the  most  unpreiudiced  historians,  the  dauphin^s  deatti  was 
occasioned  by  his  having  druiik  too  fineel^  of  cold  water  after  overheating 
himself  at  tennis ;  and  this  account,  as  it  is  the  most  simple,  is  likewise 
the  most  credible.  But  if  his  days  were  cut  short  by  pmson,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  emperor  conjectured  rightly,  when  he  affirmed  that  it 
had  been  administered  by  the  direction  of  Catharine  of  Medici,  in  order 
to  secure  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  her  husband.^  The  advan- 
tages resulting  to  her  by  the  dauphin's  death  were  obvious  as  well  as 
great ;  nor  did  her  boundless  and  darinG[  ambition  ever  recoil  from  any 
action  necessary  towards  attaining  the  objects  which  3he  had  in  view. 

1637.]  Next  year  opened  with  a  transaction  veiy  uncommon,  but  so  in- 
capable of  producing^  any  effect  that  it  would  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
if  It  were  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  personal  animosity  which  mingled 
itself  in  all  the  hostilities  between  Chsu^es  and  Francis,  andwhidb  men 
betrayed  them  into  such  indecencies  towards  each  other,  as  lessened  the 
dignity  of  both.  Francis,  accompanied  by  the  peers  and  F|nnces  of  the 
blood,  havine  taken  his  seat  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  with  the  usual 
solemnities,  me  advocate^neral  appeared ;  and  ailer  accusing  Charies  of 
Austria  (for  so  he  affected  to  call  the  emperor)  of  ha viqg  violated  the  tnmtf 
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of  Cambnj,  by  which  he  was  absolved  firom  the  hoaisfe  due  to  the  crown 
of  France  for  the  ctxintriea  of  Artois  and  Flanders ;  insisted  that  this  treaty 
oeing  DOW  void,  he  was  still  to  be  considered  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  and 
.  oy  consequence  had  been  guOty  of  rebellion  in  taking  arms  against  his 
80vere%n ;  and  therefore  he  demanded  that  Chaiies  should  be  summoned 
to  appear  in  person,  or  by  his  counsel,  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  his 
legal  judges,  to  answer  for  this  crime.  The  request  was  granted ;  a  herald 
repaired  to  the  irontiers  of  Ficardy,  and  summoned  mm  with  the  ac- 
customed ftmnalities  to  appear  against  a  day  prefixed.  That  teim  being 
expired,  and  no  person  appearioff  in  his  name,  the  parliament  gave  judg 
ment,  **  That  Charles  of  Austria  had  forfeited  by  rebellion  and  contumacy 
those  fiefs ;  declared  Flanders  and  Artoas  to  b^  reunited  to  the  crown  of 
France !''  and  ordered  their  decree  for  this  purpose  to  be  published  by 
sound  of  trumpet  on  the  frootiera  of  these  provinces.* 

Soon  after  this  vain  display  of  his  resentment  rather  than  of  his  power^ 
Francis  naarched  towards  the  Low-Countries  [March],  as  if  he  had  mtoided 
to  execute  the  sentence  which  his  parliament  bad  pronounced,  and  to  seize 
those  teiritories  which  it  had  awaraed  to  him.  As 'the  queen  of  Huiyary, 
to  whom  her  brother  the  emperw  had  committed  the  government  dT  that 
part  of  his  dominions,  was  not  prepared  for  so  eariy  a  campaign^  he  at  fint 
made  some  progress,  and  took  several  towns  of  importance.  But  bein|[ 
obliged  soon  to  feave  his  army,  in  order  to  superint^id  the  operations  m 
war,  the  Flemings,  having  assembled  a  numerous  aimy,  not  on^y  re- 
covered most  of  the  places  which  they  had  lost,  but  began  to  make  conouests 
in  their  tarn.  At  last  they  invested  Terouenne,  and  the  duke  of  Orleansr 
DOW  dauphin,  by  the  death  of  his  brother^  and  Montmorency,  whom  Francis 
had  honoured  with  the  constable's  sword,  as  the  reward  of  his  great  ser- 
vices during  the  former  campaign,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in^rder 
to  relieve  it  While  they  were  advancii^  for  this  purpose,  and  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  enemy,  they  were  stoppeGTshort  by  the  arrival  of  a  herald 
bom  the  queen  of  Hungary,  acquainting  him  that  a  suspension  of  ann* 
was  now  agreed  upon* 

This  unexpected  event  was  owinr  to  the  zealous  endeavours  of  die  two 
sisters,  the  queens  of  France  and  of  Hungsury,  who  had  long  laboured  to 
xecooeile  the  contendii^  monarchs.  The  war  in  the-  Nether&nds  had  laid 
yrBste  the  fi^ntierprovmces  of  both  countries,  without  any  real  advantage 
to  either.  The  French  and  Flemings  e<]ually  regretted  the  intemiption 
of  their  commerce,  which  was  beneficial  to  bom.  Charles  as  well  as 
Francis,  who  had  each  straioed  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  support  the  vast 
operations  oi  the  foimer  campaign,  found  that  they  could  not  now  keep 
armies  on  foot  in  this  quarter,  without  weakening  their  operations  in  Pied 
moot,  where  both  wished  to  push  the  war  with  the  greatest  vigour.  AU 
diese  circumstances  facilitated  the  negotiations  of  the  two  queens ;  a  truce 
was  concluded  [July  SOthl,  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  months,  but  it  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  tlieXiOw-Countries.t 

In  Piedmont  the  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  animosity;  and 
thoQfrii  neither  Cfaaries  nor  Francis  could  make  im  poi^eiful  enmts  to 
which  this  animosity  prompted  them,  they  continued  to  exert  themselves 
Hke  combatants,  whose  rancour  remains  after  their  straog^  is  exhausted. 
Towns  were  alternately  lost  and  retaken ;  skirmishes  were  fought  eveiy 
day;  and  much  blood  was  shed,  without  any  action  that  gave  a  decided 
superioritv  to  either  side.  At  last  the  two  nueens,  determined  not  to  leave 
unfiniahea  the  j^ood  woik  which  they  had  oegun,  prevailed,  by  their  hn* 
portunate  solicitations,  the  one  on  her  brother,  the  other  on  her  husband, 
to  consent  also  to  a  truce  in  Piedmont  for  thr^  months.    The  conditions 
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of  at  were^  (faat  each  fhouldke^  poisemooof  irfat  was  in  his  iandsy  and 
afbr  leavuv  gsnimxa  in  the  townSf  should  withdraw  his  mxy  out  ot  the 
pfOTioce ;  that  pJenipottentiaries  should  be  appointed  to  a4just  all  matten 
in  dispute  by  a  final  treaty.* 

The  powerful  motires  which  inclined  both  princes  to  tlus  acoommoda- 
tion,  have  been  often  mendoned.  The  expenses  of  the  war  had  hr  ex 
o^ded  die  sums  which  their  revenues  were  capable  of  supplTing ;  nor 
durBt  they  venture  upon  any  great  addition  to  the  impositions  then  estab- 
lisfaed,  as  subjects  had  not  yet  leaned  to  bear  with  patience  the  iflaaaenfie 
bttrdeas  to  wmch  they  have  become  accustomed  m  modem  times.  The 
emperor  in  particular,  though  he  had  contracted  dtbts  which  in  that  age 
appewed  prodigious»t  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  pay  the  iaise  arrears  loqg 
due  to  his  vrmji  At  the  same  time,  he  had  no  prospect  of  deriving  any 
aid  in  money  or  men  eidier  (torn  the  pope  or  Venetiansy  though  he  had 
employed  promises  and  tbreatey  alteinately,  in  order  to  procure  it  fiut 
ne  found  the  former  not  only  fixed  in  his  resolution  of  adherini^  steadily  to 
the  neutrality  which  he  had  always  declared  to  be  suitable  to  his  character, 
but  passionately  desirous  of  bring^ing  about  a  peace.  He  percmved  that 
die  latter  weie  still  intent  on  their  ancient  object  of  holding  the  balance 
even  between  the  rivals,  and  solicitous  not  to  throw  too  great  a  wejjgfat  into 
either  scale. 

What  made  a  deeper  impression  on  Charles  than  all  these,  wis  the  dread 
of  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  by  his  league  with  Solyman,  Frams  bad 
drawn  upon  him.  Though  Francis,  without  the  assistance  of  a  single  afiy, 
had  a  war  to  maintain  a^dnst  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in  power  to  him* 
8el£  yet  so  great  was  me  horror  of  Chnsmins,  in  that  age,  at  any  union 
with  infidels,  which  they  considered  not  only  as  disbonouraoie  but  pro&ne, 
diat  it  was  long  before  he  could  be  brou|g;fat  to  avail  himself  of  the  obvious 
advantages  resulting  from  such  a  confederacy.  Necessity  at  last  sur- 
mountea  his  delicacy  and  scruples.  Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year.  La  Forest,  a  secret  agent  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  concluded  a 
treahr  with  the  sultan,  whereby  Solyman  engaged  to  invade  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  during  the  next  campaign,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  the  RomaiB 
m  Hungary  with  a  powerful  army,  while  France  undertook  to  enter  the 
liffilansae  at  the  same  time  with  a  proper  force.  Solyman  bad  punctu- 
ally performed  what  was  incumbent  on  him.  Barfoarossa  with  a  great 
fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  filled  that  kingdofti,6om  whioi  aU 
the  troops  had  been  drawn  towards  Piedmont,  with  consternation,  landed 
without  resistance  near  Taranto,  obliged  Castro,  a  plaoe  of  some  stveqgtfa, 
to  surrender,  plundered  the  aciljapeot  ^countrv,  and  was  taking  measures  for 
securing  and  extending  his  ooaquests,  wben  the  unexp^Sed  arritai  oi 
Dona,  together  with  the  pope's  galleys,  and  a  squadron  of  the  VeneliaD 
fleet,  made  it  prudent  for  him  to  retire.  In  Hui^aiy  the  pngiesi  of  the 
Turks  was  more  formidable.  Mabmet,  their  general,  afbr  gaining  several 
small  advantages,  defeated  the  Germans}  in  a  great  battle  at  £ss»  on  the 
Drave.  Happily  for  Christendom,  it  was  not  in  Francis's  power  to  exe- 
cute with  equal  exactness  what  he  had  stipulated ;  nor  could  he  assenMe 
at  this  juncture  an  army  strong  enoug[h  to  penetrate  into  the  Milanese  Bj 
this  he  failed  in  recoveriQ|:  posiesBKxi  or  that  dutchy ;  and  Italy  was  not 
only  saved  from  the  calamities  of  a  new  war,  but  fifnm  feeling  die  deso- 
lating rage  of  the  Turkish  arms,  as  an  addition  to  all  diat  it  bad  8u£kred.§ 
As  the  emperor  knew  diat  he  could  not  long  resist  the  effivts  of  two  such 
powerful  confederates,  nor  could  expect  that  the  same  fortunate  accidents 
would  concur  a  second  time  to  deliver  Naples,  and  to  preserve  tbn  l|ila- 
nejw ;  as  he  foresaw  that  the  Italian  states  would  not  only  tax  him  loudly 
with  insatiable  ambition,  but  m^t  even  turn  their  arms  against  him,  if  be 
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Aould  be  to  fegaidlesg  of  their  danger  as  obstiDately  to  protract  the  war, 
he  thoiig^bt  it  necessaiy,  both  for  his  safety  and  reputation,  to  give  his  coo- 
seat  to  a  truce.  Nor  was  Francis  willips:  to  sustain  all  the  Uame  of  ob- 
fitructiog  the  re-establishment  of  tranquilJityyor  to  expose  himself  on  that 
account  to  the  danger  of  being  deserted  by  the  Swiss  and  other  foieignexs 
in  his  service.  He  .even  began  to  apprehend  that  his  own  su^ects  would 
serve  him  cddly,  if  by  contributing  k>  aggrandize  the  power  of  the  lo* 
fidelsy  which  it  was  his  duty»  and  had  been  the  ambition  of  his  anoestoiy  to 
depressy  he  continued  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  principles  which 
oujght  to  influence  a  monuch  distiqguisbed  by  the  title  ot  Most  Christian 
Kmg.  Hechose^fwallthesereasonSyrather  tonin  theriskofdisobligiiy 
his  new  ally  the  sultan^  thai^  by  an  unseasonable  adherence  to  the  treaty 
with  himy  to  forfeit  what  was  ot  greater  consequence. 

But  though  both  parties  consented  to  a  truce,  the  plenipotentiaries  found 
insuperable  difficulties  in  settling  the  articles  of  a  definitive  treaty.  £ach 
of  the  monarchs,  with  the  arrogance  of  a  .conqueror,  aimed  at  giving  law  to 
the  other;  and  neither  would  so  far  acknowledge  his  ii^ericwity,  as  to 
sacrifice  any  point  of  honour,  or  to  relinquish  any  matter  of  right ;  so  that 
(he  plenipotentiaries  spent  the  time  in  long  and  firuitless  necotiatKNS,  and 
aeparatea  afler  agreeing  to  prolong  the  tnice  for  a  few  oMMiths. 

1536.1  The  pope,  however,  did  not  despair  of  accomplishing  a  poiol 
in  which  the  plempotentiaries  had  failed,  and  took  upon  himself  the  sole 
burden  of  nesotiating  a  peace.  To  fonn  a  confederaucv  capable  of  defend- 
ing Christenoom  finom  the  formidable  inroads  of  the  Turkish.arms,  and  to 
€OOcert  efectual  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresjr,  were 
two  great  objects  which  Paul  had  much  at  heart»  and  be  considered  the 
union  of  the  empenNr  with  the  king  of  France  as  an  essential  pielimmaiy 
to  both.  To  be  the  instrument  of  reconciling  these  contendi^g  monarchic 
whom  his  predecessors  by  their  interested  and  indecent  intriguea  had  so 
criflen  embroiled,  9vas  a  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  of  tmowiiur  dis* 
tiqguished  lustre  on  his  character  and  administration.  Nor  was  he  wiiboat 
hopes  that,  while  he  pursued  this  laudable  end,  he  might  secure  advan- 
tages to  lus  own  famOy,  the  aggrandizing  of  which  he  did  not  negiectt 
thd^  he  aimed  at  it  with  a  fess  audacions  ambition  than  was  commoQ 
among  the  jiopes  of  that  centunr.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  he 
proposed  an  interview  between  the  two  monarchs,  at  Nice,  and  offered  to 
repair  thither  in  perMn,  that  he  might  act  as  mediator  in  composuqg  all 
their  differences.  When  a  pontiff  (tf  a  verierable  character,  and  of  a  veiy 
advanced  age,  was  willing,  nora  his  zeal  for  peace,  lo  undeigo  the  fatigues 
of  so  lon^  a  jooraey,  neither  Charles  nor  Francb  could  with  decern^  de- 
cline the  mterview.  But  though  both  came  to  the  plaae  of  rendezvous,  so 
Rseat  was  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  ceremonial,  or  such  the  remains  of 
aisbust  aid  rancour  on  each  side,  that  they  refused  to  see  one  another,  and 
eyeiy  thing  was  transacted  by  the  interventioB  of  the  pope,  who  visited 
them  alternately.  With  all  his  zeal  and  ingenuity  he  coald  not  find  out  a 
method  of  removing  the  obstacles  which  prevented  a  final  accoounodation, 
particulariy  those  arising  fiom  the  possession  of  the  Milanese ;  nor  was  aU 
the  weight  of  his  authonty  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstinate  persever- 
ance of  either  monarch  in  asserting  his  own  claims.  At  last,  that  he  vight 
Bot  seem  to  have  laboured  altogeuer  without  efiect,  he  prevailed  on  them 
to  sign  a  truce  for  ten  years  [June  18],  upon  the  same  condition  with  .the 
Ibmer,  that  each  sfaoula  retain  what  was  now  in  his  possession,  and  lb  the 
mean  time  should  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  discuss  their  pretensions 
at  leime.* 

Thus  epded  a  war  of  no  long  continuance,  but  veiy  extensive  in  its  ope- 
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ntkHis,  and  in  whi:h  both  parties  exerted  their  utmost  Mrpngtii.  Tboiigh 
Francis  failed  in  the  object  which  he  had  principally  in  ▼iew,4he  reoaverj 
of  the  MUanese,  he  acauiiedy  nevertheleft,  great  reputation  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  measures  as  well  as  the  success  of  his  anns  in  repelling  a  fonnidable 
invasion ;  and  by  keeping  possession  of  one  half  of  tne  duke  of  Savoy's 
dominions,  he  added  no  inconsiderable  accession  of  strength  to  his  kiag" 
dom.  Whereas  Charles,  repulsed  and  bafflid,  after  bavin?  boasted  so 
arrogantly  of  victoiy,  purchased  an  ipflorious  truce,  by  sacnncingan  ally 
who  bad  rashly  confided  too  much  in  his  firiendship  and  power.  The  im- 
fortunieite  duke  murmured,  complained,  2Sid  remonstrated  against  a  treaty 
so  much  to  his  disadvantage,  but  in  vain ;  he  had  no  means  of  redress,  and 
was  oblig^ed  to  submit.  Of  all  his  dominions,  Nice,  with  its  dependences, 
was  the  only  corner  of  which  he  himself  kept  possession.  He  saw  the 
rest  divided  between  a  powerful  invader  and  the  ally  to  whose  protection 
he  had  trusted,  while  he  remained  a  sad  monument  of  the  imprudence  of 
weak  princes,  who  by  taking  pait  in  the  quarrel  of  mighty  neighbours, 
between  whom  they  happen  to  oe  situated,  are  crushed  and  overwhelmed 
in  the  shock. 

A  few  days  after  signiiv^  the  treaty  of  truce,  the  empem  set  sail  for 
Barcelona,  but  was  driven  bv  contrary  winds  to  the  island  of  St  Margant 
on  the  coast  of  Provence.  When  Francis,  who  happened  to  be  not  £ir 
distant,  heard  of  this,  he  considered  it  as  an  office  ot  civility  to  invite  him 
to  take  shelter  in  his  dominions,  ar.d  proposed  a  personal  interview  with 
him  at  Aigues-mortes.  The  emperor,  who  woula  not  be  outdone  by  his 
rival  in  complaisance,  instantly  repaired  thither.  As  soon  as  he  cast  anchor 
in  the  road,  Francis,  widiout  waiting  to  settle  any  point  of  ceremony,  but 
relying  implicitly  on  the  emperor's  oonour  for  his  security,  visited  him  on 
board  nis  galley,  and  was  received  and  entertained  with  the  wannest  de« 
monstrations  of  esteem  and  affection.  Next  day  the  emperor  repaid  the 
confidence  which  the  king  had  placed  in  him.  He  landed  at  Aigues- 
mortes  with  as  little  precaution,  and  met  with  a  reception  equally  ccxrdjal. 
He  remained  on  shore  during  the  night,  and  in  both  visits  the  two  monaicltf 
vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  respect  and  iiriendship.*  Afier 
twenty  years  of  open  hostilities,  or  of  secret  enmity;  aAer  so  many  in- 

^*uries  reciprocally  inflicted  or  endured ;  after  havinsr  fonnally  given  the 
ie,  and  challenged  cm  another  to  single  combat ;  alter  the  emperor  had 
inveigled  so  publicly  against  Francis  as  a  prince  void  of  honour  and  in* 
legri^ ;  and  after  Francis  had  accused  him  of  being  accessary  to  ttie 
murder  of  his  eldest  son ;  such  an  interview  appears  altpge^r  sii^goiar 
and  even  unnatural.  But  the  history  of  these  monarchs  aboimds  with 
such  surprising  transitions.  From  implacable  hatred  they  appeared  to 
pass,  jn  a  moment,  to  the  most  cordial  reconcilement ;  &om  suspicion 
and  distrust,  to  perfect  confidence ;  and  from  practisii^  all  the  daiK  arts 
of  a  deceitful  policr,  they  could  assume,  of  a  sudden,  the  liberal  and  open 
manners  of  two  |^afiant  gentlemen. ' 
.  The  pope,  besides  the  ^lory  of  havine  restored  peace  to  Europe,  gained, 
according  to  his  expectation,  a  point  of  great  consequence  to  nis  lamily. 
by  prevailing  on  the  emperor  to  betroth  Marcaret  of  Austria,  his  nature! 
dai^ter,  formerly  the  wife  of  Alexander  di  Medici,  to  his  grandson  Oc- 
tavio  Farnese,  and,  in  consideration  of  this  marriage,  to  bestow  several 
honours  and  territories  upon  his  future  son-in-law.  A  very  tragkal  evmt, 
which  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1537,  had  deprived  Mar- 
garet of  her  first  husband.  That  young  prince,  whom  the  emperor's  par- 
tiality had  raised  to  the  supreme  power  in  ^Florence,  upon  the  ruins  of^tbe 
public  liberty,  neglected  entirely  the  cares  of  government,  and  abandoned 
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Jitmself  to  the  most  dissoIuCe  debaucbery.  Lorenzo  di  Medici  hb  nearest 
fciDsman  was  not  only  the  companion  but  director  of  his  pleasures^  and 
empiojine  all  the  powers  of  a  cultivated  and  inventive  genius  in  this  dis- 
hooourable  ministiyi  added  such  elegance  as  wall  as  varied  to  vice,  ai 
ffained  him  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  Alexander.  Bqt  while 
Lorenio  seemed  to  be  sunk  in  luxujy,  and  ^affected  such  an  appearance  of 
indolence  and  effeminacy^  that  he  would  not  wear  a  sword,  and  trembled 
at  the  sight  of  blood,  he  concealed  under  that  diiguise  a  daik,  designingy 
audacious  spirit.^  Prompted  either  by  the  love  of  liberty,  or  allured  by 
the  hope  ot  attaining  the  supreAne  power,  he  determined  to  assassinate 
Alexander  his  benefactor  and  ttiend.  Though  he  long  revolved  this  design 
in  his  mind,  his  reserved  and  suspicious  temper  prevented  him  horn  com- 
numicatii^  it  to  any  person  whatever ;  ai^d  contmuing  to  live  with  Alex- 
ander in  their  usual -familiarity,  he,  one  night,  under  pretence  of  having 
secured  him  an  assignation  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  whom  he  had  often 
solicited,  drew  that  unwai^  prince  into  a  secret  apartment  of  his  house, 
and  there  stabbed  him,  while  he  lay  carelessly  on  a  couch  expecting  the 
arrival  of  the  lady  whcxse  company  he  had  been  promised.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  deed  done,  than^  standing  astonished,  and  struck  with  honor  at 
its  atrocity,  he  forgot,  in  a  moment,  all  the  motives  which  had  induced 
bim  to  commit  it.  Instead  of  rousiqg  the  people  to  red>ver  their  libertjr 
by  publishing  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  instead  of  taking  any  step  toward 
opening  his  own  wajr  to  the  dknity  now  vacant,  he  locked  the  door  of 
the  apartment,  and,  like  a  man  bereaved  of  reason  and  presence  of  mind, 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  out  of  the  Florentine  territories.  It  was 
]ate  next  morning  before  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  prince  was  known,  as 
his  attendants,  accustomed  to  his  irregularities,  never  entered  his  apait« 
ment  early.  Immediately  the  chief  persons  in  the  state  assembled.  Being 
induced  partly  by  the  zeal  of  cardinal  Cibo  for  the  house  of  Medici,  to 
which  be  was  nearly  related,  partly  by  the  authority  of  Francis  Guicciai^ 
dini,  who  recalled  to  their  memoxy,  and  represented  in  striking  colours, 
the  caprice  as  well  as  turbulence  of  their  ancient  popular  government,  they 
asreea  to  place  Cosmo  di  Medici,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the  cxJy  male  heif 
of  that  illustrious  house,  at  the  h^d  of  the  government ;  though  at  the 
same  time  such  was  their  love  of  liberty,  that  they  established  several 
iwulations  in  order  to  circumscribe  and  moderate  bis  power.. 

Meanwhile,  Lorenzo  having  reached  a  place  of  safety,  made  known 
what  he  had  done^  to  Philip  Strozzi  and  the  other  Florentines  who  had 
been  driven  into  exile,  or  who  had  voluntarily  retired,  when  the  repuUican 
form  of  government  was  abdi^ed,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  abminioD 
of  the  Medici.  By  them,  the  deed  was  extolled  with  extravagant  praises, 
and  the  virtue  of  Lorenzo  was  compared  to  that  of  the  elder  ^intusy 
who  disr^arded  the  ties  of  bkx>d,  or  vrith  that  of  the  jrouoger,  who 
forgot  the  fiiendship  and  favours  of  the  tyrant,  that  they  might  preserve 
or  recover  the  liberty  of  their  country.*  'Nor  did  they  rest  satisned  with 
empty  panegyrics;  they  immediately  (quitted  their  different  places  of 
retreat,  assembled  forces,  animated  tneir  vassals  and  partizans  to  take 
arms,  and  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  re-establishinr  the  public  liberty  on 
its  ancient  foundation.  Being  openly  assisted  by  the  French  ambassador 
at  Rome,  and  secreUy  encouraged  by  the  pope,  who  bore  no  good-will  to 
the  house  of  Medici,  they  entered  the  Florentine  dominions  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men.  But  the  persons  who  had  elected  Cosmo  pos  - 
sessed  not  only  the  means  of  supporting  his  government,  but  abilities  to 
employ  them  m  the  most  proper  manner.  They  levied,  with  the  greatest 
expedition,  a  good  number  of  troops ;  they  endeavoured  by  eyeiy  art  to 
gun  the  citizens  of  greatest  authonty,  and  to  render  the  administration  of 
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the  youngs  prince  agreeable  to  the  people.  Abore  afl^  thmr  oomted  Ae 
empennr's  protectioi^  as  the  onlj  finn  KKindatioD  of  Coamo^  ^%™tT  ^"^ 
power.  Chariesy  knowing^  the  propensity  of  the  Florentuies  to  the  mend- 
afaip  of  France,  and  how  much  all  the  partizans  of  a  republicaB  goreni- 
maA  detested  nim  as  the  oppressor  of  their  libc^rties,  saw  it  to  be  g^eatfy 
fer  his  interest  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  oonstitntioii 
In  Florence.  For  this  reason^  he  not  oeJt  acknowled^d  Cosmo  as  bead 
of  the  Florentine  state,  and  conferred  on  nim  all  the  titles  oi  bonoiirwith 
which  Alexander  had  been  di^fied,  but  engaged  to  defend  him  to  the 
utmost ;  md  as  a  pledee  of  this,  ordered  the  commanders  of  such  of  his 
tsoops  as  were  stationea  on  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  to  support  him  i^unst 
all  aggressors.  By  their  aid,  Cosmo  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  the  exiles, 
whose  taoops  he  suiprised  in  the  night-time,  and  tocti  most  of  the  chiefi 
prisoners;  an  event  which  broke  all  their  measures,  aind  fully  establidied 
BIS  own  authority.  But  though  he  was  extremely  desirous  of  the  ad- 
ditional honour  of  manying  the  emperor's  daughter,  the  widow  ai  ha 
]»edeoe9X)r,  Charles,  secure  already  of  his  attachment,  chose  ladier  to 
gratif|r  the  pope,  br  bestowing  her  on  his  n^hew.* 

During  me  war  between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  an  event  had  bap- 
fmtd  which  abated  in  some  degree  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  frieod- 
ahip  which  had  toot  subsisted  between  the  latter  and  the  king  of  England. 
James  the  fifth  of  Scotland,  an  enterprising  young  prince,  haviq^  heard  of 
the  emperor's  intention  to  invade  Provence,  was  so  fond  of  showme  iStuA  he 
did  not  yield  to  any  of  his  ancestors  in  the  sincerity  of  his  attadiment  to 
the  French  crown,  and  so  eager  to  distin^sh  himself  by  some  militeiy 
exptoit,  that  he  levied  a  body  of  troops  with  an  intention  of  leading  them 
in  person  to  tlie  assistance  of  the  kin^  of  France.  Though  some  mifor- 
tunate  accidents  prevented  his  carrying  axiy  troops  into  France,  notlm^ 
could  divert  him  from  eoing  thither  in  person. '  Immediately  apoQ  his 
landing,  he  hast^ied  to  rrovence,  but  had  been  detained  so  ioog  in  his 
voyage,  that  he  came  too  late  to  have  any  share  in  the  military  operations, 
and  met  the  king  on  his  return  after  the  retreat  of  the  Impenabsts.  But 
Francis  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  his  zeal,  and  no  less  with  his  manoen 
and  conversation,  that  ne  could  not  refuse  him  his  daughter  Magdalen, 
whom  he  demanded  in  marriage.  It  mortified  Heniy  eztremelj  to  see  a 
prince,  of  whom  he  was  immoderately  jealous,  form  an  alliance  [Jan  I, 
1637],  from  whidi  he  derived  such  an  accession  of  reputation  as  well  as 
security .t  He  could  not,  however,  with  decency,  oppose  Francis^ 
bestowing  Iub  daughter  upon  a  monarch  descended  from  a  race  of  princes, 
the  most  ancient  and  faithful  allies  of  the  French  crown.  But  when  James, 
upon  the  sudden  death  of  Magdalen,  demanded  as  his  second  wife  Mary 
or  Gruise,  he  warmly  solicited  Francis  to  deny  his  suit,  and  in  order  to 
disappdnt  him,  asked  that  lady  in  marriage  tor  himself.  When  Francia 
preferred  the  Scottish  king's  sincere  courtship  to  his  artfiil  and  malevolent 
proposal,  he  discovered  much  dissatisfaction.  The  pacification  agreed 
vpon-  at  Nice,  and  the  familiar  interview  of  the  two  rivals  at  AigaeS4nortes, 
fiued  Henry's  mind  widi  new  suspicions,  as  if  'Francis  had  altogether 
renounced  bis  friendship  for  the  sake  of  new  connections  with  the  emperor. 
Charies,  dwroughly  acquainted  with  the  tem{>er  of  die  English  king,  and 
watchful  to  observe  all  the  shiftings  and  caprices  of  his  passions,  dioo^t 
dus  a  favourable  opportunily  of  renewing  his  negotiations  with  him,  which 
b^d  been  long  broken  off.  ^  By  the  death  of  queen  Catharine,  whose  interesst 
the  etisperor  could  not  with  decency  have  abandoned,  the  chief  cause  of 
their  disccnd  was  removed ;  so  that,  without  touchii^  upon  tiie  delicate 
question  of  her  divorce,  he  m%ht  now  take  what  measures  he  thought 
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BKMt  elEwhuJ  for  regaining^  Hemy's  good-wilL  For  this  purpose,  he 
begtn  with  piopoaing  several  maniage-treaties  to  the  king,  ift  ofiered 
his  niece,  a  dau^ter  of  the  king  ojf  Denmark,  to  Hemy  himself;  he 
demanded  the  pnocess  Maiy  for  on^  of  the  prinees  of  Poituga),  and  was 
eveo  willing  to  receive  her  as  the  king's  illegitimate  dai^ter.*  Thoi^ 
DODO  of  these  projected  alliances  ever  took  place,  or  peihaps  were  ever 
senoualy  intended,  tbej  occasioned  such  frequent  inteiooune  hetween  the 
courts,  and  so  many  reciprocal  professions  of  civility  and  esteem,  as  coi»- 
eiderably  abated  the  edge  of  Heniy's  rancour  agamst  the  emperor,  and 

Sved  t&e  way  for  that  union  between  them  whidi  afterwards  proved  so 
(advantageous  to  the  French  kine. 

The  ambitious  schemes  in  which  the  emperor  had  been  eqgaged*  and 
(he  wars  he  had  been  canying  on  for  -some  year^  proved,  as  u<mal,  ex* 
tremely  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  refonnation  in  Germany.  While 
Charles  was  idbsent  upon  nis  African  expedition^  or  intent  on  his  prefects 
effaiDst  France,  his  chief  ol^'ect  in  Germany  was  to  prevent  the  dissensions 
aoout  religioD  from  disturbing  the  public  tranouillity,  by  granting  such 
indulgence  to  the  prolestant  princes  as  miffht  inauce  them  to  concur  with 
fais  measures,  or  at  least  to  ninder  them  from  takiqg  part  with  his  rival. 
For  this  reasoiv  he  was  careful  to  secure  to  the  protestants  the  possession 
of  all  the  advantages  which  they  had  gained  by  the  articles  of  pacificatioo 
at  Nummbeig,  in  the  year  one  tnousand  five  hundred  and  thirty*two  ;t  and 
^Kotgi  some  slight  trcNjble  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  chamber, 
Ihej  met  with  ooChii^  to  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  or 

fimtemJpt  the  successful  zeal  with  which  they  propagated  their  opinions, 
eanwhile  the  pope  continued  his  negotiations  ibr  convoking  a  general 
council  i  and  thoueh  the  protestants  had  expressed  great  dissatismction  with 
fais  intention  to  fix  upon  Mantua  as  the  place  of  meeting,  he  adhered 
obstinately  to  his  choice,  issued  a  bull  on  the  second  <^  June,  one  thousand 
five  huodied  and  thirty-euc,  appointing  it  to  assemble  in  that  city  on  the 
twentv-third  of  Kay  the  year  foUowiiy ;  be  nomipated  three  cardinals  to 
preside  in  his  name ;  enjomed  all  Christian  princes  to  countenance  it  by 
their  authority,  and  mvited  the  prelates  of  evenr  nation  to  attend  in  person. 
This  summons  of  a  council,  an  assembly  which  from  its  nature  ana  inten- 
tkm  demanded  quiet  times,  as  well  as  pacific  dispositions,  at  the  veiy 
juncture  when  the  emperor  was  on  his  march  towards  France,  and  ready 
to  invofve  a  great  pert  of  Europe  in  the  confusions  of  war,  appeared  to 
evenr  jperson  extremely  unseasonable.  It  was  intimated,  however,  to  all 
the  diSerent  courts  by  nuncios  despatched  on  purpose.!  With  an  intention 
to  gratify  the  Genaahs,  the  emperor,  during  his  residence  in  Rone,  had 
warmly  solicited  the  pope  to  caU  a  council;  but  being  at  the  same  time 
willing  to  try  eveiy  art  m  order  to  persuade  Paul  to  depart  &om  the  neutrality 
which  he  {Hreserved  between  him  and  Frsncis,  he  sent  Heldo  his  vice-chan- 
cellor Into  Germany,  alopg  with  a  nuncio  despatched  thither,  instructmg 
him  to  second  all  me  nuncio's  representations,  and  to  enforce  them  with 
the  whde  weight  of  the  iqiperial  authority.  The  protestants  gave  them 
audience  at  Smalkalde,  [Feb.  26, 1637].  where  they  bad  assembled  in  a 
body  in  order  to  receive  them.  But  alter  weighing  all  their  aiguments, 
they  unanimously  refused  to  acknowledg^e  a  council  summoned  in  the  name 
andf  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  alone ;  in  which  he  assumed  the  sole  right 
of  presiding;  which  was  to  oe  held  in  a  city  not  only  far  distant  from  Uer- 
jnany,  but  subject  to  a  prince,  who  was  a  stranger  to  them,  and  closely 
conoected  with  the  court  of  Rome ;  Snd  to  which  their  divines  could  npit 
Bepair  with  safety,  especially  afler  their  doctrines  had  been  st^matiised  m 
<hn  veiy  bull  of  convocation  with  the  name  of  heresy.    Tbeae  and  vmf 
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other  objections  a^^aiost  the  council,  which  appeared  to  them  unansweiabley 
they  enumerated  m  a  latge  manifesto,  which  they  published  iDTindicatiQii 
of  their  conduct* 

A^inst  this  the  court  of  Rome  exclaimed  as  a  flagrant  mxiof  their 
obstinacy  and  presumption,  and  the  pope  still  persisted  in  nis  resolotioii 
JO  hold  the  council  ait  the  time  and  m  the  place  appomted.  But  some 
unexpected  difficulties  being  started  by  the  duke  of  Mantua,  both  about 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  who  resorted  to  the  council,  and 
the  security  of  his  capital  amidst  such  a  concourse  of  strangers,  the  pope 

SOct.  8, 1638],  after  ihiitless  endeavours  to  adjust  these,  first  prorogued 
be  council  ior  some  months,  and  afterwards,  transferring  the  place  of 
meeting  to  Vicenza  in  the  Venetian  territories,  appointed  it  to  assemble 
on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  following  year.  As  neitner  the  emperor  nor  the 
French  king,  who  had  not  then  come  to  any  accommodation,  would  jpermit 
their  subjects  to  repair  thither,  not  a  single  prelate  appeared  on  the  day 
prefixed,  and  the  pope,  fhat  his  authority  might  not  necome  altoeetfaer 
contemptible  by  so  many  ineffectual  eflbrts  to  convoke  that  assembfy^  put 
off  the  meeting  by  an  indefinite  prorogation.! 

But  that  he  mi^t  not  seem  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  toward* 
a  refonnation  which  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish,  while  he  Deflected 
that  which  was  in  his  own  power,  he  deputed  a  certain  number  of  caidi* 
nals  and  bishops,  with  fiill  authority  to  inquire  into  tiie  abuses  and  cor 
ruptions  of  the  Roman  court ;  and  to  propose  the  most  effectual  method  of 
remoting  them.  This  scrutiny,  undertaken  with  reluctance,  was  carried 
on  slowly  and  with  remissness.  All  defects  were  toudied  with  a  gende 
hand,  afifaid  of  probing  too  deep,  or  of  discovering  too  much.    But  even 


proper  were  either  inadequate  or  were  never  applied.  The  report  and 
resolution  of  these  deputies,  thoush  intended  to  be  kept  secret,  vrere  trans- 
mitted by  some  accident  into  Germany,  and  being  immedktely  noade 
public,  aferded  ample  matter  for  reflectbn,  and  triumph  to  the  prote8tantB.| 
On  the  one  hand,  they  demonstrated  the  necessity  ot  a  lefonnatioD  in  the 
head  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  church,  ana  even  pointed  out  many 
of  the  corruptions  against  which  Luther  and  his  followersiiad  remoostrated 
with  the  greatest  vehemence.  They  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  vain  to  expect  this  reformadon  nom  ecclesiastics  themselves,  wbo»  as 
Luther  strongly  expressed  it,  piddled  at  curing  waits,  while  they  over* 
looked  or  conmmea  ulcers.§ 

1639],  The  earnestness  with  which  the  empercnr  seemed,  at  fint^  to 
press  their  acquiescing  in  the  pope's  scheme  ofholding  a  council  in  IfaJy^ 
alarmed  the  protestant  princes  so  much,  that  they  thought  it  pnideot  to 
stren^hen  their  confederacy,  by  admitting  several  new  members  who 
solicited  that  privile^^e,  paf'ticularly  the  king  of  Denmark.  Heldo,  who 
during  his  residence  in  GFeimany,  had  observed  all  the  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  that  union,  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  itsefects  by 
an  alliance  among  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  empire.  This  league,  dis- 
tinguished hj  the  name  of  ifo/y,  was  merely  defensive ;  and  though  con- 
duded  by  Heldo  in  the  emi>eror's  name,  was  afterwards  disowned  by  him 
and  subscribed  by  very  few  princes.H 

The  protestants  soon  got  intelli^nceof  this  association,  notwithstandiqg 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  contracting  parties  to  conceal  it ;  and  their  zeai» 
always  apt  to  suspect  and  to  dread,  even  to  excess,  every  thing  that  seemed 
to  threaten  religion,  instantly  took  the  aiaim,  as  if  the  emperor  had  been 
Joit  ready  to  enter  upon  tne  execution  of  some  f(»midaole  plan  for  the 
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axtlrpatioii  of  their  opinions.  In  order  to  disappoint  this,  fliiy  held 
frequent  consultations,  tney  courted  tiie  kines  of  France  and  England  wifli 
great  assiduity,  and  eFen  began  to  think  of  raising  the  respectiTe  contin 
gents  both  in  men  and  mon^  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  fundsh  by 
Uke  treaty  of  Smalkalde.  fTut  it  was  not  lone  before  they  were  convinced 
that  these  apprehensions  were  without  foundation,  and  tnat  the  emperor, 
to  whom  repose  was  absolutely  necessaiy,  after  efforts  so  much  beyond  his 
strength  in  the  wax  with  France,  had  no  thoughts  of  disturbiiw^  tne  tran- 
quiUity  of  Gennany.  As  a  proof  of  this,  at  an  interview  with  the  pro- 
testant  jprinces  in  Frankfort  [April  19],  his  ambassadors  .agreed  that  all 
concessions  in  their  favour,  particularly  those  contained  in  me  pacification 
of  Nurembeiv,  should  contmue  in  force  for  nfteen  months;  that  durinr 
diis  period  all  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  chamber  a^inst  them  shoida 
be  susj^nded ;  that  a  comerence  should  be  held  by  a  few  divines  of  each 
party,  in  order  to  discuss  the  points  in  controversy,  and  to  propose  articles 
of  accommodation  which  should  be  laid  before  the  next  diet.  Thoug^ 
the  emperor,  that  he  might  not  irritate  the  pope,  who  remonstrated  against 
the  first  part  of  this  agreement  as  impolitic,  and  against  the  latter,  as  an 
impious  encroachment  upon  his  prerogative,  never  fonnally  ratified  this 
convention,  it  was  observed  with  considerable  exactness,  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  basis  of  that  ecclesiastical  liberty  for  which  the  protestants 
contended.* 

A  few  days  after  the  convention  at  Frankfort,  Geoige  duke  of  Saxony 
died  [April  24],  and  his  death  was  an  event  of  ^at  advantage  to  the  re- 
formation. That  prince,  the  head  of  the  Albertme,  or  younger  branch  of 
the  Saxon  family,  possessed,  as  marquis  of  Misnia  and  Tnuring^iat  extensive 
territories^  comprehending  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  other  cities  now  the 
most  considerable  in  the  electorate.  From  the  first  dawn  of  the  refonnation, 
he  had  been  its  enemy  as  avowedly  as  the  electoral  princes  were  its  pro- 
tectors, and  had  earned  on  his  opposition  not  only  with  ail  the  zeal  flowing 
from  religious  prejudices,  but  with  a  virulence  inspired  by  personal  an- 
tipathy to  Luther,  and  imbittered  by  the  domestic  animosity  subsisting 
between  him  and  the  other  branch  of  his  family.  By  his  death  without 
issue,  his  succession  fell  to  his  brother  Hemy.  whose  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  religion  surpassed,  if  possible,  that  ot  his  predecessor  to  popery. 
Henry  no  sooner  took  possession  of  his  new  domimons,  than,  disregarding 
a  clause  in  (xeoige's  wiU,  dictated  by  his  bigotry,  whereby  he  bequeathed 
all  his  tenrltories  to  the  emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans,  if  his  brother 
should  attempt  to  make  any  innovation  in  religion,  he  invited  some  pro- 
testant  divines,  and  among  them  Luther  himself  to  Leipsic  By  their 
advice  and  assistance,  he  overturned  in  a  few  wedu  the  whole  s^tem  of 
ancient  rites,  establishing  the  fuU  exercise  of  the  reformed  relipon  with 
the  univeisal  applause  othis  sul^ects.  who  had  long  wished  for  this  chanee^ 
which  the  authority  of  their  duke  alone  had  hitherto  prevented.!  This 
xevolution  delivered  the  protestants  from  tiie  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposed  by  having  an  inveterate  enemy  situated  in  the  middle  of  their 
territories ;  and  they  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  possessions 
of  the  princes  and  cities  attached  to  their  cause,  extended  in  one  ffreat 
and  ahnost  unbroken  line  from  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  oi  the 
Rhine. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  at  Nice,  an  event  happened,  whicii 
satisfied  all  Europe  that  Charles  had  protecuted  the  war  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity  that  the  state  of  his  affaiis  would  permit.  Vast  arreais  were  due 
to  his  troops,  whom  he  had  long  aroused  with  vain  h<H>es  and  promises. 
As  they  now  foresaw  what  little  attention  would  be  paid  to  theur  aemaiids» 
when  ly  the  re-establishment  of  peace  their  services  became  of  less  inn 
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portancey  thsy  loK  tU  patience,  broke  out  into  an  open  motuij,  and  dedaied 
WMt  thaf  tfaougfat  themaelTes  entitled  to  seize  by  riolence  what  was  de- 
tained mmi  tMm  oontrary  to  all  justice.  Nor  was  this  sj^irit  of  seditkm 
oonfined  to  one  part  of  the  emperor^s  dominions}  the  mutinr  was  almost 
as  aeoeral  as  the  grierance  which  gave  rise  to  it.  The  soldiers  in  tbe 
Miboese  plunder^  the  open  count^  without  contnd,  and  filled  tbe  capital 
itself  With  consternation.  Those  in  garrison  at  Ooletta  threatened  to  gire 
up  that  important  fortress  to  Barbarossa.  In  Sicily,  the  troops  prooe^M 
to  stiir  ^ater  excesses ;  hannr  driven  away  their  officers^  they  elected 
others  m  their  stead,  defeated*  a  body  of  men  whom  tbe  viceroy  sent 
against  them,  took  and  pillaged  several  cities,  conducting  themselves  aD 
the  while  ia  such  a  manner,  that  their  operations  resembled  rather  the 
Mular  proceediiq^  of  a  concerted  rebellion,  than  the  rashness  and  videoce 
01  a  miutaiy  mutiny.  But  by  tbe  address  and  prudence  of  the  generalsy 
who,  partly  liy  borrowipg  money  in  tbeir  own  name,  or  in  that  of  their 
ntaaterv  partly  br  extorting  laige  sums  from  the  cities  in  their  respective 
provinces,  laisea  what  was  sufficient  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  the  smdien, 
tiiese  insurrections  were  quelled.  Tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  tRX>ps  were 
disbanded,  such  a  number  only  beine  kept  in  pay  as  was  neoeasaiy  £x 
garrisoning  the  principal  towns,  and  protecting  tbe  seacoasb  from  the 
faMults  of  the  Turks  * 

It  was  happy  for  the  emperor  that  the  abilities  of  his  generals  extik^ed 
him  out  of  these  difficulties,  which  it  exceeded  bis  own  power  to  have 
removed.  He  had  depended,^  as  his  chief  resource  for  disdiarring  the 
arrears  due  to  his  soldiers,  upon  the  subsidies  which  be  expected  nom  his 
Castilian  sul^ects.  For  this  purpose,  he  assembled  the  Cortes  of  Castfle 
at  Toledo,  and  having  represented  to  them  tbe  extraordinary  expense  of 
liis  military  operations,  together  with  the  great  debts  in  which  these  had 
necessarily  involved  him,  he  proposed  to  levy  such  supplies  as  the  present 
•xigeiicy  of  his  afiairs  demanded,  by  a  general  excise  on  commodities. 
But  the  Spaniards  already  felt  themselves  oppressed  with  a  load  of  taxes 
mdaiown  to  their  ancestors.  Tbev  bad  often  complained  that  their  coantiy 
was  dramed  not  only  of  its  wealm  but  of  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  pro- 
secute quarrels  in  which  it  was  not  interested,  and  to  %fat  battles,  nom 
whidi  it  could  reap  no  benefit ;  and  they  determined  not  to  add  volat- 
tarily  to  their  own  burdens,  or  to  fumisb  the  emperor  with  the  means  of 
engagior  in  new  enterprises  no  less  ruinous  to  the  kingd(»n  than  most  of 
tfaMe  which  he  had  hitperto  carried  on.  The  nobles  in  particular  inveigfaed  - 
with  great  vehemence  against  the  imposition  proposed,  as  an  encroadi* 
ment  upon  tbe  valuable  and  distinguishing  privu^  of  their  order,  that  ot 
being  exempted  from  the  parent  of  anjr  tax.  The^  demanded  a  con- 
ference  with  the  representatives  of  the  cities  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Datkm.  They  contended  that  if  Charles  would  imitate  the  example  of 
fail  predecessors,  who. had  resided  constantly  in  Spain,  and  would  avoid 
entamgling  hiipself  in  a  multiplicity  of  transactions  foreign  to  tbe  concerns 
of  his  Spanish  domintons,  his  slated  revenues  of  the  crown  would  be  fully 
•uAcient  to  defray  the  necessaiy  expenses  of  government  They  repre- 
sented to  htm,  that  It  would  be  unjust  to  lay  new  burdens  upon  the  people^ 
while  this  prudent  and  efiectual  method  of  reestablishing  public  credit^ 
and  securing  national  opulence,  was  totally  neglected.f  Cbariea,  aAer 
employing  aiguments,  entreaties,  and  promises,  but  without  success,  in 
order  to  overcome  their  obstinacy,  dismissed  tbe  assembfy  with  great  in- 
dknation.  From  that  period  neither  the  nobles  nor  tbe  prelates  have  been 
ttUed  to  these  assemblies,  on  pretence  that  such  as  pay  no  part  of  the 
pubUe  taxes,  should  not  claim  any  vote  in  laying  them  on.  None  have 
MD  admitted  to  the  Cortes  but  the  procurators  or  representatives  of 
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dgiitoeii  citiei.  These  to  llie  number  of  thiity-sixy  being  tw6  hem  eecfa 
comvamatjf  fixm  an  asKmbly  which  be^  no  resemblance  either  m  power 
or  <U|Dityor  mdependence  to  the  ancient  Cortes,  and  are  absoliitely  at  the 
de?otioo  of  the  court  in  ail  their  delenninatim».*  Thus  tlie  imptudent 
seal  with  which  the  Castilian  nobles  had  suroorted  the  regal  prerog^tiTe, 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  tlie  commons  during  tlie  commotions  in  tlie 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one,  proted  at  last  fatal  to 
(heir  own  body.  By  enal>ling  Charles  to  dejness  one  of  the  orders  in  tlie 
etale,^  they  destroyed  that  ralance  to  which  the  constitution  owed  its 
security,  and  put  it  in  his  power,  or  in  that  of  his  successes,  to  humble  the 
olher,  and  to  strip  it  nadually  of  its  most  valuable  privileges. 

At  the  same  time,  nowever,  the  Spanish  grandees  still  possessed  eztra- 
oidinanr  power  as  well  as  privileges,  which  they  ezercis^  and  defended 
with  a  naughtiness  peculiar  to  themselves.  Ot  this  the  emperor  himself 
had  a  mortifying  proof  during  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  at  Toledo.  As 
he  was  retunimg  one  day  from  a  tounaroent  accomjmnjed  by  most  of  tiie 
nobility,  one  of  the  aeigeants  of  the  court,  out  of  officknis  zeal  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  emperor,  struck  the  duke  of  Infantado's  horse  with  his  batooiL 
which  that  hai^hhr  grandee  resenting,  drew  his  sword,  beat  and  woundea 
tfie  (^cer.  Chailes,  provoked  at  such  an  insolent  deed  in  his  presence, 
immediately  ordered  nooquillo  the  judge  of  the  court  to  arrest  tne  duke ; 
Rooqofllo  advanced  to  execute  bis  cbai]^,  when  the  constable  of  Castile 
interpoainff,  checked  iiim,  claimed  the  rvbt  of  jurisdiction  over  a  grandee 
ae  a  nriviJece  of  his  office,  and  condnctra  Infantado  to  his  own  apartment 
AH  toe  nobles  present  were  so  pleased  with  the  boldness  of  the  constable 
In  asserting^  the  rights  of  then:  order,  that,  desertiiv^  the  emperor,  th^ 
attended  him  to  his  nouse  with  infinite  applauses,  and  Charles  returned  to 
the  palace  unaccompanied  by  any  person  but  the  cardinal  Tavern.  The 
emperor,  how  sensible  soever  of  the  affront,  saw  the  danger  of  irritating  a 
jealous  and  hi^^bHspirited  order  of  men,  whom  the  slightest  appearance  of 
dfenoe  m^t  drive  to  the  most  unwarrantable  extremities.  For  that 
reason,  instead  of  stratnmg  at  aiiy  ill-timed  exertion  of  his  prerogative,  he 
pivdent^  connived  at  the  arrogance  of  a  body  too  potent  lor  him  to  control, 
and  sent  next  .morning  to  the  duke  of  Infantado^  offering  to  inflict  what 
punnhment  he  pleasea  on  the  person  who  had  amonted  him.  The  duke 
considering  this  as  a  full  reparation  to  his  honour,  instantly  foigave  the 
officer ;  bestowmg  on  him,  besides,  a  eonsiderable  present  as  a  compen- 
sation  for  his  woind.  Thus  the  a£nir  was  entirely  icHgotten  ;t  nor  would 
it  have  deserved  to  be  mentioned,  if  it  were  not  a  striking  example  of  the 
high  and  independent  spirit  of  this  Spanish  nobles  in  that  a^,  as  well  as 
an  instanoe  ot  the  emperor's  dexterity  in  accommodating  ms  conduct  to 
tbe  circumstances  in  which  he  was  i&ced. 

Charies  was  far  fiom  discovering  the  same  condescenrion  or  lenity 
towaid  the  citixens  ci  Ghent,  who  not  long  after  broke  out  into  open  re- 
bellion against  his  government.  An  event  which  happened  in  the  year 
one  thoonnd  five  hundred  and  thirty-six,  gave  occasion  to  this  rash  insur- 
rection so  filial  to  tittt  flouriAinr  city.  At  that  time  the  queen  dowager 
of  Hungary,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,' having  received  orders  from 
her  binmr  to  invade  France  widi  all  the  forces  which  she  could  raise, 
1^  assembled  the  States  of  die  United  Provinces,  and  obtained  from  them 
a  fuhudy  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  florin^  to  defray  the  expense  of 
that  uadeitaking.  Of  this  sum,  the  countr  of  Flanders  was  obliged  to 
pay  a  third  part  as  its  proportion.  But  tne  citisens  of  Ghent,  the  ibost 
considenble  d^in  that  countiy.  averse  to  a  war  widi  France,  with  which 
tliey  carried  on  an  extensive  and  gainful  commerce,  refused  to  pay  their 
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^notfti  tod  contoidledy  that  in  consequenoe  of  stipolatkos  between  llMni 
end  toe  anoeston  of  their  present  soTereign  die  emperor,  no  tax  could  be 
levied  upon  them.iinle8s  tbey  had  gifen  their  ezpieii  oooMiit  to  the 
imposition  of  it  The  govenieas  on  me  otiier  handl  maintained*  that  aa 
the  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins  had  been  granted  bj  the 
States  of  FlanderSt  of  which  their  repiesentatiTes  were  membera»  tfa^ 
were  bouod«  of  coarse,  to  confonn  to  what  was  enacted  by  theniv  as  it  it 
the  fint  principle  in  society^  on  which  the  tranquillity  and  order  of 
goveroment  depend,  that  die  inclinations  of  the  minority  must  be  over- 
ruled by  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  superior  numner. 

The  citizens  of  Ghent,  however,  were  not  willing  to  reiinouish  a  privf- 
lege  of  such  high  importance  as  that  which  they  claimed.  Haviqg  Men 
accustomed,  uiKier  the  government  of  the  house  of  fiuigundy,  to  emoy 
extensive  immunities,  and  to  be  treated  with  much  indulgence,  they  ai»> 
dained  to  sacrifice  to  the  delegated  power  of  a  regent,  those  rights  and 
liberties  which  they  had  often  and  successfully  asserted  against  their 

Seatest  princes.  The  queen,  thoti^  she  endeavoured  at  first  to  soothe 
em,  ana  to  reconcile  them  to  their  duty  by  various  concessions,  was  at 
last  so  much  irritated  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  adhered  to  their 
claim,  that  she  ordered  all  Uie  citizens  of  Ghent,  on  whom  she  codd  lay 
hold  in  any  part  of  the  Netheriands,  to  be  arrested.  But  this  rash  action 
made  an  impression  very  different  from  what  she  expected,  on  inen  whose 
minds  were  agitated  with  all  the  violent  passions  which  indignatiQii  at 
op]>re8sicm  and  zeal  for  liberty  inspire.  Less  affected  with  the  danger  of 
their  friends  and  companions,  than  irritated  at  the  goveniess,  they  openly 
despised  her  authority,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  other  towns  of  Flanders, 
ooigurioe  them  not  to  abandon  their  countiy  at  such  a  juncture,  but  to  con- 
cur with  them  in  vindicating  its  rights  against  the  encroachmeots  of  a 
woman,  who  either  did  not  Imow  or  did  not  regard  their  immunities.  All 
but  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  declined  entering  into  any  confederacy 
aijainst  the  governess ;  they  joined,  however,  in  petitioning  her  to  pot 
off  the  term  for  payment  of  the  tax  so  long,  that  they  munt  have  it  In 
their  poww  to  send  some  of  their  number  into  Spain,  in  enter  to  laY  tibeir 
title  to  exemption  before  their  sovereign.  This  she  granted  wim  some 
oifficultT.  But  Charies  received  their  commissioners  with  a  faaiKbtiness 
to  which  they  were  not  accustomed  iVom  their  ancient  princes,  ana  eqjoin* 
ing  them  to  yield  the  same  respectful  obedience  to  his  sister,' which  they 
owed  to  him  in  person,  remitted  the  examination  of  their  claim  to  the 
council  of  Malines.  This  court  which  is  properiy  a  standing  committee 
of  the  i^uAiament  or  states  of  the  country,  and  which  possesses  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil  as  well  as  criminal,*  pronounced 
the  claim  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent  to  be  ill-founded,  and  appointed  them 
forthwith  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  tax. 

Enraged  at  this  decision,  which  they  considered  as  notoriously  oqjust, 
and  revered  desperate  on  seeing  their  rights  betraved  by  that  veiy  coort 
which  was  bound  to  protect  them,  the  people  of  Ghent  ran  to  aims  in  a 
tumultuary  manner ;  drove  such  of  the  nobuity  as  resided  among  them 
out  of  the  city ;  secured  several  of  the  emperor's  officers ;  put  CDe  c£ 
them  to  the  torture,  whom  they  accused  of  havinr  stolen  or  destroyed  die 
record  that  contained  a  ratification  of  the  privite^  of  exemption  from 
taxes  which  they  pleaded ;  chose  a  council  to  which  they  committed  die 
direction  of  their  affiurs ;  gave  orders  for  repairiqg  and  adding  to  their 
liartifications ;  and  openly  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  their 
8oveieign.t    Sensible,, however,  of  their  inability  to  support  what  their 
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leal  had  pmnpted  them  to  undertake,  and  desirous  of  secunng  a  pfo* 
tector  apoDtit  the  fonnidable  forces  by  which  they  m%fat  expect  mod  to 
be  attacEed,  they  sent  some  of  their  number  to  Francis^  offignng  not  only 
to  acknowledge  nim  as  their  sorerei^  and  to  put  him  m  immediate  pos- 
sessioii  of  Ghent,  but  to  assist  him  with  all  their  forces  in  recovering  those 
provinces  in  the  Netiierlands,  which  had  anciently  belonged  to  the  crown 
of  France,  and  had  been  so  lately  re-united  to  it  by  the  decree  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  This  unexpected  proposition  coming  from  persons 
who  had  it  in  their  power  to  hare  performed  instantly  one  part  of  what 
they  undertook,  and  who  could  contribute  so  effectually  towards  the  exe- 
cution of  the  whole,  opened  great  as  well  as  alluring  prospects  to  Francis's 
ambition.  The  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois  were  of  greater  value 
than  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had  so  long  laboured  to  acquire  with 
passionate  but  fruitless  desire;  their  situatkm  with  respect  to  France 
rendered  it  more  ea^  to  conqueror  to  defend  them :  ana  they  mi^t  be 
formed  into  a  separate  principality  for  the  duke  of  Orieans,  no  less  suit* 
able  to  his  di^ty  than  that  which  his  father  aimed  at  obtaimi^.  To 
this,  the  Flemings,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  French  manners  and 
government,  would  not  have  been  ayerse ;  and  his  own  subjects,  weaiy  of 
ttieir  destructive  expeditions  into  Italy,  would  have  turned  dieir  anna 
towards  this  quarter  with  more  good  will,  sum!  with  greater  vigour. 
Several  considerations,  nevertheless,  prevented  Francis  from  layinc  nold 
of  this  opportunitY^  the  most  favouraole  in  appearance  which  naa  ever 
piesented  itself,  oi  extending  his  own  dominions,  or  distressing  the  em- 
peror. From  the  time  of  their  interview  at  Aigues-mortes,  Charies  had 
continued  to  court  the  king  of  France  with  wondeiful  attention ;  and  ofiten 
flattered  him  with  hopes  of  gratifying  at  last  his  wishes  concemiiK;'  the 
Milanese,  by  granting  the  investiture  of  it  either  to  him  or  to  one  of  his 
sons.  But  though  these  hopes  and  promises  were  thrown  out  with  no 
other  intention  man  to  detach  him  from'  his  confederacy  witili  the  grand 
seignior,  or  to  raise  suspicions  in  Solyman's  mind  by  the  appearance  of  a 
cordial  and  familiar  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and 
Madrid,  Francis  was  weak  enouffh  to  catch  at  the  shadow  by  which  he 
had  been  so  often  amused^  and  from  eagerness  to  seize  it,  relinauished 
what  must  have  proved  a  more  substantial  acquisition.  Besides  this,  the 
dauphin,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  brother,  and  unwilliqg  that  a  prince  who 
seemed  to  be  of  a  restless  and  enterprismg  nature,  shmdd  obtain  an  esta- 
blishment, which  from  its  situation  might  be  considered  almost  as  a  domestic 
one,  made  use  of  Montmorency,  who,  by  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  favourite  of  the  father  and^of  the  son,  to  defeat 
the  application  of  the  Flemings,  and  to  divert  the  king  from  espousing 
their  cause.  Montmorency,  accordingly,  represented,  in  strong  terms,  the 
reputation  and  po^^f  which  Francis  would  acquire  by  recovering  that 
footing  which  he  formerly  had  in  Italy,  and  that  nothing  would  oe  so 
efficacious  to  overcome  the  emperor's  aversion  to  this  as  a  sacred  adherence 
to  the  truce,  and  refusing,  on  an  occasion  so  inviting,  to  countenance  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  his  rival.  Francis,  apt  of  himself  to  overrate  the 
value  of  the  Milanese,  because  he  estimated  it  from  the  length  of  time  as 
well  as  from  the  ereat  eflforts  which  he  had  employed  in  order  to  recon- 
quer it,  and  fond  of  every  action  which  had  the  appearance  of  generosity, 
assented  without  difficulty  to  sentiments  so  agreeable  to  his  own,  rejected 
tbe  propositions  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  and  dismissed  their  deputies  with 
a  harsh  answer.* 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  by  a  further  refinement  in  generosi^,  he  com- 
municated to  the  emperor  his  whole  negotiation  with  the  malecontents, 
and  all  that  he  knew  of  their  schemes  aiKi  intentions,  t    This  convincing 
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pmf  of  Fnaom^B  diiiiiterestedDeflS  relieved  Charles  hmn  llw  nuet  dii 
quietiof  appvelieDBioiMy  and  opened  a  war  to  extricate  himaelf  oat  of  aK 
las  difficiubea.  He  had  alieaoj  receired  full  infarmatioQ  of  all  Ifae  trais- 
actioQs  in  the  Netfaerlaadav  and  of  the  r^;ewith  which  llie  people  of 
Ghent  had  taken  aims  agahnt  his  ^emmenL  He  was  thoroiiKfalx 
aoiiiainted  with  the  genius  and  qualities  of  his  satyjects  in  that  ooontiy: 
with  theurkwe  of  liberty;  their  attachment  to  their  ancient  privilms  and 
customs;  as  well  as  the  myincible  obstinacy  with  which  their  minc^  slow 
but  finn  and  penerering,  adhered  to  any  measure  on  which  they  had  deli- 
beratehr  rescNved.  He  easily  saw  what  encouragement  and  support  tiwy 
might  hare  derived  (nm  die  assistance  of  France ;  and  though  now  £eet 
fiom  any  danger  on  that  quarter,  he  was  still  sensible  that  some  immediate 
as  well  as  vigoious  interposition  was  necessaiy,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spirit  of  disi&ction  from  spreadinr  in  a  countiy  where  the  nnmber  of 
cities,  the  multitude  of  peopte,  toge&er  with  the  great  wealdi  diffiised 
among  them  by  commerce,  rende^  it  peculiariy  ronnidabk,  and  would 
^pplj  It  with  ineidaustible  resources.  No  expedient,  after  long  delibe- 
ration, appeared  to  him  so  effectual  as  his  going  in  person  to  the  Netheiw 
lands ;  aiiid  the  goTemess  his  sister  being  of  me  same  opinkm,  warmly 
solicited  him  to  undeitaice  the  journey.  There  were  only  two  routes 
which  he  could  take;  one  by  land  through  Italy  and  Germany,  the  other 
entirely  by  sea,  ftom  some  port  in  Spain  to  one  in  the  Low-CkNaotries 
But  the  former  was  more  tedious  than  suited  the  present  czigen^  of  his 
affidrs;  nor  could  he  in  consistency  with  his  dignity,  or  even  his  safety, 
pass  throusrh  Germany  without  such  a  train  both  of  attendants  and  of  troops, 
as  would  have  added  gppeatly  to  the  time  he  must  hare  ocosumed  in  his 
journey;  the  latter  was  dangerous  at  this  season, 'and  while  he  reoiained 
uncertain  with  respect  to  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  England,  was  not 
to  be  ventured  upon,  unless  under  the  convoy  of  a  powerful  fleet.  This 
perplexing  situation,  in  which  he  was  under  the  neoessitv  of  clMKnng, 
ana  did  notlcnow  what  to  choose,  inspired  him  at  last  with  the  singular 
and  seemingly  extravagant  thoiu^htof  passing  through  France,  as  the  most 
expeditious  way  of  reaching  the  r^etheriands.  He  proposed  in  his  coudciI 
to  demand  Francis's  permission  for  that  purpose.  All  his  counseUors 
joined  with  one  voice  m  condemning  the  measure  as  no  less  rash  than  un- 
precedented, and  which  must  infallibly  expose  him  to  diigrace  or  to 
danger;  to  disgrace,  if  the  demand  were  rejected  in  the  BDaimer  that  he 
had  reason  to  expect ;  to  dansper,  if  he  put  his  person  in  the  power  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  nad  often  ownded,  who  had  ancient  injuries  to  revenie, 
as  well  as  subjects  of  present  contest  still  remainii^  undecided.  JSot 
Charles,  who  ikd  studied  die  character  of  his  rival  with  peater  care  and 
more  pnrfound  discernment  than  any  of  his  ministers,  persisted  in  his  plan, 
and  flattered  himself  that  it  might  be  accomplished  not  only  wittiout 
danger  to  his  own  person,  but  even  without  the  expense  of  any  oonocasian 
detnmental  to  \m  crown. 

W^ith  this  view  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the  Frendi  amhaaaador 
at  his  court,  and  sent  Granville  his  chief  mimster  to  Paris,  in  oider  to  ob- 
tain from  Francis  permission  to  pass  throiurh  his  domimons,  and  to  pnimiae 
that  he  would  soon  settle  the  a&ir  of  the  Milanese  to  his  satisfiiction.  Bat 
at  the  same  time  he  entreated  that  Francis  would  not  exadt  any  new  pro- 
mise, or  even  insbt  on  former  engagements,  at  this  juncture,  lest  vHiateTer 
he  should  giant,  under  his  present  circumstances,  might  seem  rather  to  be 
extorted  by  necessity  than  to  flow  from  friendship  or  the  love  of  justice. 
Francis,  instead  of  attending  to  the  snare  which  sucn  a  slight  artifice  scarody 
concealed,  was  so  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  overcoming  an  enemy  by 
acts  of  generontjr,  and  so  pleased  with  the  air  of  superkxity  which  the 
rectitude  and  dismterestedness  of  his  proceedings  gave  him  on  this  occa- 
sioo,thathe  at  once  aMented  to  all  that  was  damamML   Judging  of  Ak 
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^mj^ena^B  hMit  by  hisowii^  he  imagined  that  tfaeaeDtimeDlspl  giatitud^ 
ariai^  from  the  Temembrance  of  good  offices  and  liberal  treatmenti  wodd 
determine  him  moie  forcibly  to  fulfil  what  he  had  so  often  promised,  than 
the  most  precise  stipnlations  that  could  be  inseited  in  any  treaty. 

Upon  this,  Charles,  to  whom  eveiy  moment  was  precious,  set  out,  not- 
withstanding the  fears  and  suspicioDs  of  his  Spamsh  subjects,  with  a  small 
but  splendid  train  of  about  a  hundred  persons.  At  Bayonne,  on  the  fit)D- 
tiers  of  France,  he  was  received  l^  the  dauj^in  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
attended  by  the  constable  Montmorency.  The  two  princes  offered  to  go 
aitoS]»ain,  and  to  remain  there  as  hostages  for  the  emperor's  safety;  but  this 
He  rejected,  declaring,  that  he  relied  with  implicit  eonfidence  on  the  kill's 
honour,  and  had  never  demanded,  nor  would  accept  of  any  other  pled|;e 
for  his  security.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  ne  passed,  the  greatest 
possible  magnificence  was  displayed;  the  magistrates  presented  him  the 
keys  of  the  gates ;  the  prison  doors  were  set  open ;  ana  by  the  royal  ho- 
nours paid  to  him,  be  appeared  more  like  the  sovereign  of  the  country  than  a 
Aveign  prince  [lS40].  The  king  advanced  as  &r  as  Chatelherault  to  meet 
him ;  their  interview  was  distiii^isbed  W  the  wannest  expressions  of 
fiiendship  and  r^rd.  Thgr  proceeded  together  towards  Fans,  aad 
presented  to  the  imiabitants  of  that  city,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two 
rival  monarchs,  whose  enmity  had  disturbed  and  laid  waste  Europe  during 
twentj  years,  making  their  s6lemn  entiy  together  with  all  the  symi^tomsof 
a  confidential  harmony,  as  if  they  had  iorg^en  for  ever  past  injuries,  and 
would  never  revive  hostilities  for  the  fiiture.* 

Charles  remained  six  days  at  Paris ;  but  amidst  the  perpetual  caresses 
of  the  French  court,  and  the  various  entertainments  contrived  to  amuse  or 
to  do  him  honour,  he  discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  continue  his 
Journey,  arising  as  much  from  an  apprehension  ofdanger  which  constantly 
hauoted  him,  as  from  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  die  Low-Coioitries« 
Conscious  of  the  disiogenuity  of  bis  ovm  intentions,  he  trembled  when  he 
reflected  that  some  tatal  accident  mkht  betray  them  to  his  rival,  or 
lead  him  to  suspect  them ;  and  though  ms  artifices  to  conceal  them  slMuld 
be  successiul,  he  could  ntot  help  fearing  that  motives  of  interest  mi^t  at 
last  triumph  over  the  scruples  ot  honour,  and  tempt  Francis  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advantage  now  in  his  hands.  Nor  were  ihere  wanting  persons 
among  ike  French  ministers,  who  advised  the  king  to  turn  his  own  arts 
against  the  emperor,  and  as  the  retributioB  due  for  so  many  instances  oi' 
mid  or  falsehood,  to  seize  and  detain  his  perspn  until  he  granted  him  fiiU 
satis&ction  with  re»rd  to  all  the  just  claims  of  the  French  crown.  But  no 
consideration  coula  induce  Francis  to  violate  the  faith  which  he  had 
piedg^  nor  could  any^  aigument  conrince  him  that  Charles,  after  aU  the 
promises  that  he  had  given,  and  all  the  favours  which  he  had  received, 
might  still  be  capable  of  deceiving  him.  Full  of  this  false  confidence,  he 
accompanied  him  to  St.  Qjaintin ;  and  the  two  princes,  who  had  met  him 
on  the  borders  of  ^ain,  did  not  take  leave  of  him  until  he  entered  hie  do» 
minions  in  the  Low-Countries^ 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  reached  his  own  territories  [Jpm.  24],  the  French 
ambassadors  demanded  the  accomplishtnent  of  what  be  bad  promised  con* 
cemn^  the  investiture  of  Milan  :  but  Charles,  under  the  plausible  pretext 
that  his  whole  attention  was  dien  engrossed  by  the  consultations  necessaiy 
towards  suppressing  the  rebellion  in  Ghent,  put  c^  the  matter  for  some 
time.  But  m  order  to  prevent  Francis  from  suspecting  his  sincerity,  be 
still  continued  to  talk  of  his  resolutions  with  respect  to  that  matter  in  the 
same  strain  as  when  he  entered  France,  and  even  wrote  to  the  king  much 
to  the  same  purpose,  though  in  general  terms,  and  with  equivocal  expres* 
sions,  which  he  might  aAerwards  explain  away  or  interpret  at  pleasure.! 
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Meanwhile*  the  tiidbitanate  citizens  of  Qfaent,  destitute  of  leaden,  car 

pable  either  of  directing'  their  councils  or  conducting  their  troops ;  aoan- 
ooned  hj  the  Frendi  kiqff,and  unsupported  by  their  countiymea ;  were 
unable  to  resist  their  offended  sovereign*  who  was  ready  to  advance  against 
them  witii  one  body  of  troops  which  he  had  raised  in  the  Netherlands,  with 
another  drawn  out  of  Qermanyy  and  a  third  which  had  arrived  irom  Spain 
by  sea.  The  near  approach  of  daqger  made  them*  at  last,  so  sensibfe  of 
their  own  folh;*  that  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor*  imploring  his 
mercy,  and  onetiiig  to  set  open  their  gates  at  his  iq^proach.  Charles,  wifli- 
out  vouchssifing  them  any  other  answer  than  that  nie  would  am>ear  among 
them  as  their  sovereign,  with  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  in  his  hand,  hegjuk 
his  march  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Though  he  chose  to  enter  the  citr 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  his  birm-day,  be  was  touched  with 
nothing  of  tfaiat  tenderness  or  inaulgence  which  was  natural  towards  the 

Slace  of  his  nativity.  Twenty^ix  of  the  principal  citizens  were  put  to 
eath  [April  30]  ;  a  greater  number  were  sent  into  banishment;  me  city 
was  declared  to  nave  forfeited  all  its  privileges  and  immunities ;  the  reve- 
nues belonging  to  it  were  confiscated ;  its  ancient  form  of  government  was 
abolished ;  i&  nomination  of  its  magistrates  was  vested  for  the  future  in 
the  emperor  and  his  successors:  a  new  system  of  laws  and  political  admi- 
nistration was  prescribed  ;*  ana  in  order  to  bridle  the  seditious  spirit  of  the 
citizens,  orders  were  given  to  erect  a  strong  citadel,  for  defraymg  the  efy 
pense  of  which  a  fine  of  a  hundred  and  fif^  thousand  florins  was  impoaed 
on  the  inhabitants,  together  with  an  annual  tax  of  six  thousand  florins  for  the 
support  of  the  j;aiTison.t  By  these  rigorous  proceedings,  Charles  not  only 
punished  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  but  set  an  awful  example  of  severity  before 
his  other  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  whose  immunities  and  pnvilegea^ 
partly  the  enect,  partly  the  cause  of  their  extensive  commerce,  circum- 
scribed the  prerogative  of  their  soverei^  within  very  narrow  bounds^  and 
often  stood  m  the  wa^^  of  measures  which  he  wishea  to  undertake,  or  iiel* 
tered  and  retarded  bun  in  his  operations. . 

Charles  having  thus  vindicated  and  re-established  his  authority  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  teinp^  now  under  no  necessity  of  continuing  the  same  scene 
of  falsehood  and  dissimulation  with  which  he  had  long*  amused  Francis, 
began  gradually  to  throw  aside  the  veil  under  which  he  had  concealed  his 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  Milanese.  At  first,  he  eluded  the  demands  of 
the  French  ambassadors,  when  they  again  remmded  him  of  his  promises ; 
then  he  proposed,  by  way  of  e<)[uivalent  for  the  dutchy  <^  MilaiL  to  Riant 
the  duke  of  Orieans  the  investiture  of  Flanders,  clog;ging  the  oner,  now- 
ever,  with  impracticable  conditions,  or  such  as  he  knew  would  be  rejected.^ 
At  last,  being  driven  from  all  his  evasions  and  subterfuges  by  their  msistiiie 
for  a  categorical  answer,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  ^ive  up  a  territory^ 
such  value,  or  voluntaril;^  to  make  suck  a  liberal  addition  to  the  strength 
of  an  enemy,  by  diminishing  his  own  power.4  He  denied,  at  the  sanie 
time,  that  he  had  ever  made  any  promise  which  could  bind  him  to  an  action 
so  foolish,  and  so  contrary  to  his  own  interestll 

Of  all  the  transactions  in  the  emperor's  life,  this,  without  doubt,  reflects 
the  greatest  dishonour  on  his  reputation-IT  Though  Charles  was  not  ex- 
tremely scrupulous  at  other  times  about  the  means  which  he  employed  lor 
accomplishing  his  ^s,  and  was  not  always  observant  of  the  strict  precepts 
of  veraci^  arul  honour,  he  had  hitherto  maintained  some  regard  for  the 
maxims  of  that  less  precise  and  ri^id  morality  by  which  mooarchs  think 
themselves  entitled  to  regulate  their  conduct.  Bot,  on  this  occasion,  the 
scheme  that  he  formed  of  deceiviqg  a  generous  and  open-hearted  prince ; 

*  Let  Coatum«t  0t  Loiz  da  Compt^  de  Flandre,  par  Alex,  to  Grande,  3  ton.  fol.  Combny,  1719. 
torn.  L  p.  109.  t  Hanei  Annatoa  Brabantue,  yol.  1. 616.  X  Mem.  de  Bifalar,  L  SOik  &£ 
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Ae  iHibefal  and  mean  artifieet  by  which  he  carHed  it  on ;  the  insensibility 
with  which  he  received  all  the  marks  of  his  friendship,  as  well  as  tlie 
injgpratitade  with  which  he  requited  them,  are  all  equally  unbecoming  the 
d^itj  of  his  character,  and  inconsistent  with  Urn  grandeur  of  his  views. 

This  transaction  exposed  Francois  to  as  much  scorn  as  it  did  the  emperor 
to  censure.  After  the  experience  of  a  ton^  reign,  after  so  manv  opportuni- 
ties of  discoverii^  the  duplicity  and  artinces  of  his  rival,  the  credulous 
simplicity  with  wnich  he  trusted  him  at  this  juncture  seemed  to  merit  no 
other  return  than  what  it  actuallv  met  with.  Francis,  however,  remon- 
strated and  exclaimed,  as  if  this  nad  been  the  firat  instance  in  which  the 
emperor  had  deceived  him.  Feeling,  as  is  usual',  the  insult  which  was 
offered  to  his  understanding  still  more  sensibly  than  the  injury  done  to  his 
interest,  he  discovered  such  resentment,  as  made  it  obvious  that  he  would 
lay  hold  on  the  first  opportunity  of  being  revenged,  and  that  a  war,  no  less 
rancorous  than  that  wnich  had  so  lately  raged,  would  sooa  break  out  anew 
m  Europe. 

But  singular  as  the  transaction  which  ha?  been  related  may  appear,  this 
year  is  rendered  still  more  memorable  hy  the  establishment  of^  the  order 
of  Jesuits ;  a  body  whose  influence  on  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  afl&ns 
hath  been  so  considerable,  that  an  account  of  the  genius  of  its  laws  and 
goveniment  justly  merits  a  place  in  histoiy.  When  men  take  a  view  of 
ttie  rapid  progress  of  this  society  towards  wealth  and  power ;  when  they 
contemplate  the  admirable  prudence  with  which  it  has  beenfi:ovemed ;  when 
they  attend  to  the  persevering  and  systematic  spirit  with  which  its  schemes 
have  been  carried  on ;  they  are  apt  to  ascribe  such  a  singular  institution  to  the 
superior  wisdom  of  its  founder,  and  to  suppose  that  he  had  formed  and 
digested  his  plan  with  profound  policy.  But  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  the  other 
monastic  orcfers,  are  indebted  lor  the  existence  of  their  order  not  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  founder,  but  to  his  enthusiasm.  Ignatio  Loyola,  whom  1 
have  already  mentioned  on  occasion'  of  the  wound  which  he  received  in 
defending  rampeluna,*  was  a  fanatic  distinguished  by  extravagancies  in 
sentiment  and  ccmduct,  no  less  incompatible  with  the  maxims  of  sober 
reason,  than  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  The  wild  adventures, 
and  visionaiT  schemes,  in  which  bis  enthusiasm  engaged  him,  equal  any 
thing  recorded  in  the  legends  of  the  Romish  saints ;  but  are  unworthy  of 
notice  in  history. 

Prompted  by  this  fanatical  ^irit,  or  incited  by  the  love  of  power  and 
distinction,  from  which  such  pretenders  to  superior  sanctity  are  not  exempt, 
Loyola  was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  religious  order.  The 
plan,  which  he  formed  of  its  constitution  and  laws,  was  su^ested,  as  he 

fave  out,  and  as  his  followers  still  teach,  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
eaven.t  But  notwithstanding  this  high  pretension,  his  design  met  at  first 
with  violent  opposition.  The  pope,  to  wnom  Loyola  had  applied  for  the 
Sanction  of  his  authority  to  confirm  the  institution,  referred  his  petition  to  a 
committee  of  cardinals.  They  represented  the  establishment  to  be  un- 
necessarv  as  well  as  dangerous,  ana  Paul  refused  to  grant  his  approbation 
of  it.  At  last,  Loyola  removed  all  his  scruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was 
impossible  for  any  pope  to  resist.  He  proposed,  that  besides  the  three 
vows  of  poverty,  of  chasMty,  and  of  monastic  obedience,  which  are  common 
to  all  the  orders  of  regulars,  the  members  of  his  society  should  take  a  fourth 
▼ow  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  binding  themselves  to  go  whithersoever  he 
should  command  for  the  service  of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any  thing 
from  the  holy  see  for  their  support.  At  a  time  when  the  papal  authority 
bad  receivea-  such  a  sliock  oy  the  revolt  of  so  many  nations  from  the 
Romish  church ;  at  a  time  wnen  eveiy  part  of  the  popish  system  was 

*  See  Book  il.  p.  150.       t  Compte  xenda  des  conitttatioiiM  dee  Jewliei  sn  Farlement  do  fto 
vvDce,  par  M.  de  Monclar,  p.  985. 
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attacked  with  so  much  TioIeDce  and  success,  the  acquisitioQ  of  e  bodf  dt 
men,  thus  peculiariy  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  whom  it  mig;fat  set 
in  oppositioo  to  all  its  enemies,  was  an  object  of  the  highest  consequence 
PaiUy  instantly  perceiying;  this,  confinned  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits  bj 
his  bull  [Sept.  27] ;  granted  the  most  ample  privileges  to  the  memb^s  of 
the  society :  and  api)omted  Loyok  to  be  the  fiist  general  of  the  order 
The  event  had  fully  justified  Paul's  discenament,  m  ejcpectiqg  such  bene- 
ficial consequences  to  the  see  of  Rome  from  this  institution.  In  less  ^an 
half  a  centuiT,  the  society  obtsdned  establishments  in  eveiy  ooiintiy  that 
adhered  to  the  Roman  catholic  church ;  its  power  and  wealth  increased 
amazingly ;  the  number  of  its  members  became  gieat ;  their  character  as 
well  as  accompUshments  were  still  greater;  and  the  Jesuits  were 
celebrated  by  the  friend^  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  the  Romisb  iaUi, 
as  the  most  able  and  enterprisiu^  order  m  the  church. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  Sie  society  were  peifected  by  Laynez  aad 
Aquaviva,  the  two  generals  vdio  succeeded  Loyola,  men  far  superior  to 
their  master  in  abilities,  and  in  the  science  of  ^veiament.  They  framed 
that  system  of  profound  and  artful  policy  which  diBtiittpiishes  the  oider. 
Th^  lame  infusion  of  fanaticism,  mu^Iea  with  its  regmations,  shodd  be 
imputea  to  Loyola  its  £>under.  Many  circumstances  concurred  in  giying 
a  peculiarihr  ot  character  to  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  in  fonnnqg  the  BDembers 
ot^it  not  onl^  to  take  a  greater  part  in  the  affiiirsof  the  world  than  anj  other 
body  of  uKmks,  but  to  acquire  superior  influence  in  the  conduct  of  th«n. 

The  primary  object  of  almost  all  the  monastic  ordes  is  to  separate  men 
fiom  the  worl<(  and  from  any  concera  in  its  af&irs.  In  the  solitude  and  silmce 
of  die  cloister,  the  monk  is  called  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  by  extra- 
ordidaiy  acts  of  mortification  and  piety.  He  is  dead  ^  to  the  world,  and 
ought  not  to  mingle  in  its  transactions.  He  can  be  of  no  boiefit  to  man- 
'  kind,  but  by-his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  the  contraiy,  the  Jesuits 
are  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  foimed  for  action.  They  aie  chosen 
soldiers,  bound  to  exert  themselves  continually  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
of  the  pope,  his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends  to  instruct  the  VDOiant ; 
whateyer  can  be  of  use  to  reclaim  or  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the  Sofy  sees 
is  their  proper  object  That  they  may  nave  fuU  leisure  for  this  active 
service,  they  are  totally  exemptea  horn  those  functions,  the  peribimanoe 
of  which  is  the  chief  business  of  other  monks.  They  appear  m  no  proces- 
sions ;  they  practise  no  rjgprou^  aosteritia ;  they  do  not  consume  one  half 
of  their  time  in  the  repetition  of  tedk)us  omoes.*  But  they  are  required  to 
attend  to  all  the  transactions  of  the  worid,  on  account  of  the  influence  whidi 
these  may  have  upon  religion ;  the3r  are  directed  to  study  the  dispositiQis 
of  persons  in  high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  their  friendship  ;T  and  bjr  the  veiy 
GoostitutioD,  as  well  as  fi;enius  of  the  order,  a  spirit  of  action  and  intr%ue  is 
infused  into  all  its  merooers. 

As  the  object  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  differed  from  that  of  the  other 
monastic  orders,  the  diversity  was  no  less  m  tiie  f(»m  of  its  government. 
The  other  ordera  are  to  be  considered  as  voluntaiy  associationB,  in  which 
whatever  afiects  the  whole  body  is  re^^ted  b^  the  common  safiaee  of  all 
its  members.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  persons  pbcea  at  the 
head  of  each  convent,  or  of  the  whole  society :  the  legidative  authority  re- 
sides in  the  communi^.  Aflairs  of  moment,  relating  to  particular  conyeots, 
are  determined  in  conventual  chapters ;  such  as  respect  the  whole  order 
are  considered  in  general  congregations.  But  Loyote,  full  of  the  ideas  of 
implicit  obedience,  which  he  naa  derived  from  his  militsiy  profession,  ap- 
pointed that  the  government  of  his  order  should  be  purely  monarchical  A 
general,  chosen  tor  life  by  deputies  from  the  several  provinces, 


*  Compte  renda  par  M.  de  Monclar,  p.  ziiL  390.    Sor  la  Destnict  dm  Jemita.  par  M.  ^Akm 
bert,p.e.      t  Complepar  M  de  Monclar.  p.  1st 
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puwwif 'flat  was  sinpmne  and  independent^  exieodiop  to  eray  penfoot  and 
la  every  case.  H^  by  hit  sole  autbonty,  nominated  provincuJa^  rectois. 
and  eveiy  other  officer  employed  in  the  government  of  the  sociehr,  and 
could  remove  Ibem  at  pleasure.  Id  him  was  vested  the  sovereigD  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenues  and  foods  of  the  order.  £ve]y  member  belongiqe 
to  it  was  at  his  disposal ;  and  by  his  unGontroUable  mandate^  he  could 
fanpoae  m  them  any  task*  or  employ  them  in  what  service  soever  he  pleased. 
To  his  commands,  they  were  rec^uired  not  ody  to  yield  outward  obediencet 
bi<t  to  resign  up  to  bun  the  indinatiODS  of  their  own  wttsy  and  die  senti- 
ments of  taeir  own  undeistahdings.  They  were  to  listen  to  his  iqjuoctionSy 
as  if  theT  had  been  uttered  by  Christ  hmiself.  Under  his  directioB,  they 
Were  to  oe  mere  passive  instruments,  like  clay  in.  the  hands  of  the  potter : 
or  Jtke  dead  carcasses  incapable  <^  resistance.*  Such  a  singular  form  ot 
policy  could  not  fail  to  impress-  its  character  on  all. the  members  of  the 
^rder^  and  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There  Is  not  in 
the  annals  of  mankind  any  example  of  such  perfect  despotism,  exercised 
not  over  monks  shut  up  in  the  odk  of  a  convent  but  over  men  dispeiaed 
among  all  the  nations  of  thb  earth. 

As  the  coDstitutioDS  of  the  order  vest  in  the  ^peneral  snch  absolute  dcmi* 
'UOD  over  all  its  members,  they  carefiilly.  provide  fw  his  being  peifectly 
mfocmed  vnth  respect  to  the  ctiaracter  and  abilities  of  bis  subject.  Every 
novice  who  offers  himself  as  a  candidate  for  entering  into  the  order,  is 
joblised  to  tnamfegi  his  c&mKience  to  the  superior,  or  to  a  person  appointed 
fay  mm ;  and  in  doing  this  is  required  to  confess  not  only  his  sins  and  de-  ' 
fects^  but  to  discover  the  inclinations,  the  passions,  and  the  bent  of  his 
miL  This  manifestetion  must  be  renewed  every  six  months.!  The  so- 
fiietT,iiot  satisfied  vnSh  penetrating  in  this  manner  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  tne  heart,  directs  each  member  to  observe  the  words  and  ^ions  of  the 
IK  vices ;  they  are  constituted  spies  upon  thenr  conduct ;  and  are  bound  to 
disclose  every  thin^  of  importance  concerning  them  to  the  superior.  In 
order  that  this  scrutiny  into  their  character  may  be  as  complete  as  possible, 
a  long  noviciate  must  expire,  during  which  tbey  pass  through  the  several 
gradations  of  ranks  in  the  society^  am  tbey  must  have  attained  the:fiill  age 
of  thirty-three  years  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  take  the  final  vows, 
by  which  tbey  become  profmed  inembens.|  fiy  these  various  methods, 
the  superioTB,  under  whose  immediate  laspecticai  Ihe  novices  are  plaioed, 
acquire  a  thcxxxigh  knowledge  of  their  dispositions  and  talents.  In  order 
Ihat  the  general,  who  is  the  souF  that  aniniates  and  moves  the  whde  society, 
may  have  under  his  eye  every  thing  necessary  to  inform  or  direct  him,  the 
provincials  ^and  heads  of  the  -seversu  houses,  are  obliged  t6  transmit  to  him 
regular  and  fi^ueat  reports  concenii^  the  members  under  their  inspec- 
lioiL'  In  these  they  descend  into  minute  details  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  each  person,  his  abilities,  natural  or  acquired,  his  tem]>er,  his 
experience  in  affairs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he  is  best 
fitled.§    These  reports,  when  digested  and  airan^edi  are  entered  into 

*  CaBuMBraiida  tu  Parien.  de  Brataciw,  par  H.  de  Clwlocaie,  p.  4f1,  Jfce.  Camiile  per  M.  d« 
Monelair,  83. 185. 343.  f  Compce  par  M.  de  Honclar,  p.  ISl,  Itc.  X  Comple  par  M.  de  Uond . 
ai5.tll.    flurliDefllr.deaJeB.parM.d*Alemb.p.aO. 

$  IC.  de  Chaloiaia  has  made  a  eaJculaikm  of  the  nvmber  of  theae  rapom,  which  the  ibimbI 
of  tlM  Jauita  miiat  annually  receive  according  lo  the  regulatlona  of  the  aociety,  T|ien  amount  fai 
«U  to  0584.  If  this  fum  be  divided  by  37,  the  number  of  provincealn  the  onler,h  will  appear  fliat 
177  raporta  oonoeming  the  atate  of  each  province  are  tranamltted  lo  Rome  annually.  Compte,  p.  SB. 
BeaideathlB,  there  may  be  extraordinary  letters,  or  such  as  are  Mat  by  the  montton  or  flpiea  wlmoi 
ilie  ffeneral  and  provinctela  entertain  in  each  lioase.  Oompce  par  M.  de  Bloncl.  p.  431.  Hiit.  dee 
Jeaintea,  Amst  17S1.  torn.  iv.p.  56.  The  pcoviDGiaki  and  heads  of  bouMss  not  only  report  concemiof 
the  members  of  the  society,  but  are  bound  to  give  the  seoeraJ  an  account  of  the  civil  aflhirs  in  the 
country  wherein  they  are  settled,  as  for  as  their  knowledge  of  these  mav  be  of  oeneflt  to  rdlglon. 
This  oooitttion  may  extend  to  every  particular,  so  that  the  general  is  Amushed  with  full  Infbnnatloii 
eoDcemIng  the  tramactionB  of  every  prince  and  state  in  the  world.  Compce  par  M.  de  Mond,  443. 
BilC  das  femh,  ibid.  p.  58.  When  the  affairs  with  respect  to  which  the  provincials  or  rectors  write 
are  of  Importance,  they  are  directed  to  useeiphers ;  and  each  of  them  has  a  particular  dpber  ftom 
llMjuMaL    OMBp«eparM.ChaioiaiB,p.54.j 
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legisten  kept  od  purpose,  that  the  general  majy  at  one  eomprehensive  new, 
surrey  the  state  of  me  societjr  in  eveiy  corner  of  the  earth ;  ijhaerve  the 
qualification  and  talents  of  its  members ;  and  thus  chooee,  with  jierfect 
information,  the  instruments,  which  his  absolute  power  can  employ  in  aoj 
service  for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  destine  them.* 

As  it  was  the  professed  intention  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  to  labour  with 
unwearied  zeal  m  promotinj^  the  salvation  of  men,  this  engaged  them,  ot 
eourse,  in  many  active  functions.  From  their  first  institution,  they  consi- 
deied  the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar  province;  they  aimed  at 
being  spiritual  guides  and  confessors ;  they  preached  frequently  in  order 
to  instruct  the  people  ;  they  sent  out  missionaries  to  convert  unbelieving 
nations.  The  novelty  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  the  singularity  of  its 
objects,  procured  the  order  many  admirers  and  patrons.  The  govemon 
ofihe  society  had  the  address  to  avail  themselves  of  every  circumstance  in 
its  favour,  and  in  a  short  time  the  number  as  ^vell  as  influence  of  its  membeis 
increased  wonderfully.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  ceotuiy, 
the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of  youth  m 
every  catholic  countjy  in  £uroi>e.  They  had  become  the  ood&sbois  qL 
almost  all  its  monarchs,  a  function  of  no  small  importance  in  any  reign, 
but  under  a  weak  prince  superior  even  to  that  of  minister.  They  were 
the  spiritual  guides  of  almost  eveiy  person  eminent  for  rank  <»  power. 
They  possessed  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  with  the 
papal  court,  as  the  most  zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority. 
The  advantages  which  an  active  and  enterprising  body  of  men  might 
derive  from  all  these  circumstances  are  obvious.  They  iormed  the  minds 
of  men  in  their  youth.  They  retained  an  ascendant  over  them  in  their 
advanced  years.  They  possessed,  at  di£ferent  periods,  the  direction  of 
the  most  considerable  courts  in  Europe.  They  mingled  in  all  affiurs. 
They  took  part  in  eveiy  intrigue  and  revolution.  The  general,  by  means 
of  the  extensive  intelligence  which  he  received,  could  regulate  the  opera- 
•tions  of  the  order  with  the  most  perfect  discernment,  and  by  means  of  bis 
absolute  power  could  cany  them  on  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  efiect.t 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth  continued  to  increase. 
Various  expedients  were  devised  for  eluding[  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of 
poverty.  The  order  acquired  ample  possessions  in  every  catholic  country ; 
and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence  of  its  public  buildingSt  together 
with  the  value  of  its  property,  moveable^  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  most 
<^u]ent  of  the  monastic  fraternities.  Besides  the  sources  of  wealth  com- 
mon to  all  the  regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits  possessed  one  which  was  peca« 
liar  to  themselves.  Under  pretext  of  promoting  the  success  of  their 
missions  and  of  facilitating  the  supp<Mrt  of  their  missionaries,  they  obtained 
a  special  license  from  the  court  oi  Rome,  to  trade  with  the  nations  which 
the^  laboured  to  convert.  In  consequence  of  this,  theyengaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  commerce,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Tb^ 
Siened  warehouses  in  different  parts  of  .Europe,  in  which  they  vended 
eir  commodities.  Not  satisfied  with  trade  ajone,  they  imitated  the 
example  of  other  commercial  societies,  and  aimed  at  obtaining  settlements. 
They  acquired  possession  accordingly  of  a  laive  and  fertile  province  in  the 
southern  continent 'of  America,  and  reigned  as  sovereigns  over  some 
hundred  thousand  subjects.| 

*  Oonptepar  IL  deMond.  p.  815. 438.    Oomptapw  M.  de  Chaloulf,  p.  S3. 9S3. 

f  When  Loyola,  in  Uie  year  1540.  pedtkmed  the  pope  to  authorise  the  inetltatlon  of  tt>e  oid«, 
he  had  only  ten  dladplea.  But  hi  the  year  ia08,«lxty-eight  vean  after  their  fint  inediutioii,  the 
mudber  of  jeiulta  had  hicreaeed  to  ten  thovMnd  five  hondjeo  and  eifhty-one.  In  the  year  I71IL 
the  order  poaiewed  iweni^-foar  profetttd  houses ;  fifty-nine  houaea  of  probation ;  three  haodied 
and  forty  reaidenoei;  riz  hundred  and  twelve  ooUefei;  two  hundred  mbalons;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  aeminariei  and  boardinf-Khoob;  and  ooDdated  of  I9;B98Je8idi8.    HIaL  deUaaattn,  ton  i 

^t  Htot  dee  lei  It  16S-108,  Ike. 
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Unhappilyv  for  numkind,  tbe  Taat  influence  ^rhich  the  order  of  Jesuits 
acquiiea  bjr  all  these  different  meansy  has  been  oilen  exerted  with  the 
most  pernicious  effect  Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  discipline  observed 
by  the  society  in  forminfi^  its  members,  and  such  the  fundamental  maxims 
m  its  constitution,  that  eveiy  Jesuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  interest  of  the 
order  as  the  capital  object,  to  which  erery  consideration  was  to  be  sacri- 
fioed.  This  spirit  of  attachment  to  their  order,  the  most  ardent,  peihaps, 
that  ever  influenced  any  body  of  men,*  is  the  characteristic  principle  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  serves  as  a  key  to  the  renius  of  their  policy,  as  well  as  to 
the  peculiarities  in  their  sentiments  anaconduct. 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  society,  that  its  members 
should  possess  an  ascendant  over  persons  in  high  rank  or  of  great  power, 
the  desire  of  acauiriqg  and  preserving  such  a  direction  of  their  conduct, 
with  neater  facility,  has  led  the  Jesuits  to  propa^te  a  system  of  relaxed 
and  pliant  morality,  which  accommodates  itseltto  the  passions  of  men, 
which  justifies  their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfections,  which 
authorizes  almost  every  action  that  the  most  audacious  or  crafty  politician 
would  wish  to  perpetrate. 

Aa  the  prosperi^  of  the  order  was  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  papal  authority,  the  Jesuits,  innuenced  by  the 'same  priiw 
ciple  of  attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  society,  have  been  the  most 
zealous  ptatrons  of  those  doctrines  which  tend  to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power 
on  the  ruins  of  civil  government.  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of 
Rome  a  jurisdiction  as  extensive  and  absolute  as  was  claimed  by  the  most 
presumptuous  pontiff  in  the  dark  ages.  Thejr  have  contended  for  the  entire 
independence  of  ecclesiastics  on  the  civil  magistrate.  They  have  publislted 
such  tenets  conceining  the  duty  of  opposing  princes  who  were  enemies  of 
the  catholic  faith,  as  countenanced  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended 
to  dissolve  all  the  ties  which  connect  sufafjects  with  their  rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority  from  the  zeal  with 
which  it  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  Romish  church  against  the  attacks 
of  the  reformers,  its  members,  proud  of  this  distinction,,  have  considered 
it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  combat  the  opinions,  and  to  check  tbe  progress 
of  the  protestants.  They  have  made  use  of  every  art,  and  have  employed 
every  weapon  against  them.  They  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
every  gentle  or  tolerating  measure  in  their  favour.  They  have  incessantly 
stirred  up  against  them  all  the  race  of  ecclesiastical  ana  civil  persecution. 

Monks  oi  other  denominations  nave,  indeed,  ventured  to  teach  the  same 
pernicious  doctrines,  and  have  held  opinions  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
order  and  happiness  of  civil  society.  But  thej*  irom  reasons  Which  are 
obvious^  have  either  deli?ered  such  opinions  with  greater  reserve^  or  have 

gropaffated  them  with  less  success.  Whoever  recollects  the  events  which 
ave  happened  in  £un^  during  two  centuries,  will  find  that  the  Jesuits 
naj  justly  be  considered  as  responsible  for  most  of  the  pernicious  effects 
arising  from  that  corrupt  and  dangerous  casuistry,  from  uiose  extrava^t 
tenets  concerning  ecclesiastical  power,  and  from  that  intolerant  spirit^ 
which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  the  church  of  Rome  throughout  that 
period,  and  which  have  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  civil  socie^.f 
*-^  But  amidst  many  bad  consequences  dowing  from  the  institution  of  this 
order,  mankind,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have  derived  from  it  some  con- 
siderable advantages.  As  the  Jesuits  made  the  education  of  voutb  one  of 
their  capital  objects,  and  as  their  fix9t  attempts  to  establish  collies  for  tbe 
leception  of  students  were  violently  of^[)06ea  by  tbe  universities  in  different 
countries,  it  became  necessary  for  them,  as  the  most  eflSeetual  method  of 
acc^uiring  the  public  favour,  to  surpass  their  rivals  in  science  and  industry. 
This  prompted  them  to  cultivate  tbe  study  of  ^ieot  literature  witb 

*  0«^pti  yv  M.  d«  MoDel.  p.  S89.  %  Eacyelopedie^  ut-  JuuMet,  torn,  vtti  Sit 
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ettnoMauy  arAour.  This  put  tfiem  upon  vftHous  mefhods  for  AcfliUtin^ 
the  HMtructkm  of  youth ;  and  by  the  hnprovements  whkh  th^nnde  a  it^ 
they  hare  ooiltrilwted  so  much  towards  the  progress  of  polite  leaxiiiiigy 
4hat  00  this  account  they  have  merited  well  of  society.  Nor  has  the  ord^ 
of  Jesuits  been  successful  only  In  teaching  the  elements  of  litentare ;  it 
has  produced  likewise  eminent  masters  in  many  branches  of  sdence,  and 
can  akme  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  iiigenioiis  authon  than  all  theodier 
rel^ous  fraternities  taken  together.* 

But  it  18  in  the  new  world  that  6ie  Jesuits  have  exhibited  tiw  most 
wonderful  display  of  their  abilities,  and  have  contributed  most  efifectuaUy 
to  the  benefit  of  the  human  species.  The  conquerors  of  that  unfortunate 
quarter  of  the  elobe  acted  at  first  as  if  thej  had  nothing  in  view,  bat  to 
plunder,  to  enslave,  and  to  extenninate  its  mhabitants.  The  JesHits  akne 
made  humanity  the  object  of  their  settling  there.  About  the  be|^inning 
of  the  last  century,  they  obtained  admission  into  the  fertile  province  S 
Paraguay,  which  stretches  across  the  sotitheni  continent  of  America,  from 
the  east  side  of  the  immense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  to  the  confines  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  setdements  on  the  banks  of  the  river  de  la  Flats. 
They  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  slate  litde  different  from  that  which  takes 
place  amof(g  men  wbcHD  they  first  be^n  to  unite  together;  strangers  to  the 
arts ;  subsisting  precariously  by  hunting  or  fishing ;  and  hardly  acquainted 
with  the  &8t  principles  of  subordination  and  government.  The  Jesuits 
set  themselves  to  instract  and  to  civilize  th^se  savages.  TfaCT  taught 
them  to  cultivate  the  mund,  to  rear  tame  animals,  and  to  buila  houses. 
They  brought  them  to  live  together  in  villages.  They  trained  them  to 
arts  and  manufactures.  They  made  them  taste  the  sweets  of  society ;  and 
accustomed  them  to  the  blessings  of  security  and  order.  These  peoj^ 
became  the  subjects  of  their  benefactors ;  who  have  governed  them  with 
a  tender  attention,  resembling  that  with  which  a  father  directs  his  chil- 
dren. Respected  and  belovea  almost  to  adoration,  a  lew  Jesuits  presided 
over  some  hundred  thousand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfect  e(|ua]ity 
among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Each  of  them  was  obliged  to 
labour,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  public.  The  produce  of  their 
fields,  together  with  the  fruits  ^f  their  industry  of  every  species,  were 
deposited  in  common  store-houses,  from  which  each  individual  received 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  By  this  institution, 
almost  all  the  passions  which  disturo  the  peace  of  socie^,  and  render  the 
members  of  it  unhappy,  were  extinguished.  A  few  magistrates,  chosen 
from  among  their  countiymen  by  the  Indians  themselves,  watdied  ov^ 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  secured  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  sangui- 
naiy  punishments  frequent  under  other  ^vemments  were  unknown.  An 
admonition  from  ^  a  Jesuit,  a  slight  man:  of  infamy,  or,  on  some  siqgiiJar 
occasion,  a  few  lashes  with  a  whip,  were  sufficient  to  maintain  good  order 
among  these  innocent  and  happy  people.f  - 

But  even  m  this  meritorious  eflrort  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  good  of  man- 

*  M.  d'Alembcrt  hu  obaervedi  that  though  the  Jenlts  have  made  ektraonUnafy  piograa  la 
enidttloii  €€  every  epedee;  though  Ukey  can  reckon  op  many  of  llwir  bretliren  who  taavv  been 
emhMBt  waUiematiclBQa,  antiqaariea,  and  ciitica ;  thoqgh  they  have  even  foimed  aoma  otaten  of 
reputation ;  yet  the  onler  haa  never  produced  one  man,  whoae  mind  waaao  much  enl^fateoed  witli 
lound  knowledae  aa  to  merit  the  nau^e  of  a  philosopher.  But  it  eeenia  to  be  the  unavoidable  edkl 
oi*  TOonaatic  emieation  to  contract  and  fetter  the  human  mfaid.  The  partial  attadnnaBC  of  a 
nimk  to  the  mteieat  of  hit  oider,  which  ia  often  inooBoipatible  with  that  of  other  dtiaena;  thahiMl 
of  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  nupolor,  together  with  the  fteqnent  return  of  the  wearteane 
aad  fn  voloua  dutlee  of  the  eloisterf  debaae  hit  lbcaltie«f  and  extingnlm  that  geneR»i|y  of  aemimeBt 
■adapiril,  which  onaliAeB  men  Ibr  thinldng  or  feelfaig  Juttly  with  rMpeet  toWbat  it  pR^ 
conduct  Father  Paul  of  Venice  is,  perfaapa,  the  only  person  educated  fai  a  cloisier,  that  ever  waa 
altogether  supetior  to  its  prejudices,  or  who  viewed  the  Ixansactions  of  men,  and  reasoned  toobetm' 
lag  the  lateresta  of  soeleiy,  with  the  enlaxged  aentiments  of  a  philosopher,  with  the  diaacmmeBt  o^ 
a  man  conversant  in  affurs.  and  with  the  Uberattty  of  a  genttanan* 

t  mat  du  Paraguay  par  Pare  de  Charlevoix,  torn.  iLdLfcc    VQyagaaaParowpvDonO  Iomb 
Itn  Ant  deUnoa,  torn.  i.  540,  &C.    Far.4totm    ^  '"•  '^ 
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kJDC^  the  ^nius  and  spirit  of  tiieir  order  hayie  mingled  asd  are  discernibk. 
Tbej  plainhr  aimed  at  establiahing  in  Paraguay  an  independent  empire* 
anlgect  to  tfie  society  alone,  and  which,  by  the  superior  excellence  of  its 
constitution  and  policey  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its  doininioD 
over  all  the  soutoem  continent  of  America.  With  this  view,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Spanianls  or  Portuguese  in  the  a^acent  settlements  from  ac- 
quiring  any  daqgerous  influence  over  the  people  within  the  limits  of  the 
province  subject  to  the  society,  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  lo- 
Oians  with  hatred  and  contempt  of  these  nations.  They  cut  <n  ail  inter* 
course  between  their  subjects  and  the  Sp^anish  or  Portuguese  settlements. 
They  prohibited  anv*  private  trader  of  either  nation  from  entering  ibevt 
territories.  When  tney  were  obliged  to  admit  any  person  in  a  public  cha- 
racter from  the  Beig:hbouring  governments,  they  did  not  permit  him  to  have 
any  ponversation  with  their  subjects,  and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to 
enter  the  house  wher^  these  strangers  resided,  uiJess  in  the  presence  of  e 
Jesuit.  In  order  to  render  ai^  communication  between  them  as  difficult  as 
possible,  they  industriously  avoided  giying  the  Indians  any  knowle<%e  ot' 
the  Spanish,  or  of  any  other  European  language ;  but  encouraged  the  dlf* 
ferent  tribes,  which  tney  had  civilized,  to  acquire  a  certain  dialect  of  the 
Indian  tongue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  universal  languaye  through* 
out  their  dominions.  As  all  these  pvecauticmB,  withoMt  militaiy  foree, 
irould  have  been  insufficient  to  have  rendered  thdir  empire -secure  and 
permaaei)^  they  instructed  their  subjects  in  the  Europew  arts  of  war. 
They  formed  tnem  into  bodies  of  cavalij  and  in&ntry,  completely  armed 
and  regulariy  disciplined.  They  provided  a  great  train  of  artillery,  as 
well  as  magazines  stored  with  all  the  implements  of  war.  Thus  they 
established  an  army  so  numerous  and  well  appointed,  as  to  be  formidable 
in  a  countij,  where  a  few  sickly  and  ill-disciplined  battalions  composed 
all  ane  military  force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or  Portugese.* 

The  Jesuits  gained  no  considerable  degree  of  power  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  who,  with  his  usual  sa^ci^,  discerned  the  dai^eroua  tenn 
dency  of  the  institution,  and  checked  its  progress.!  fiut  as  the  order  was 
founded  in  the  period  of  which  I  write  tTO  history,  and  as  the  age  to 
which  I  address  this  work  hath  seen  its  fall,  the  view  which  I  have  exhi- 
bited of  the  laws  and  genius  of  this  formidable  body  wiU  not,  I  hope,  he 
unacceptable  to  mj^  readers ;  especially  as  one  circumstance  has  enabled 
me  to  enter  into  this  detail  with  particular  advantage.  Europe  had  ob- 
served, fcM*  two  centuries^  the  ambition  and  power  of  the  order.  But 
while  it  felt  many  fatal  erocts  of  these,  it  could  not  fuller  discern  the  causes 
to  which  they  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was  unacquamted  with  many  of 
the  singular  r^ulations  in  the  political  constitution  or.  government  oftfae 
Jesuits,  which  formed  the  enterprising  spirit  of  intrigue  that  distinguished 
its  members,  and  elevated  the  body  itself  to  such  a  hesht  of  power.  It 
was  a  fundamental  tnaxim  with  the  Jesuits,  from  their  first  institution^  not 
to  publish  the  rules  of  their  order.  These  they  kept  concealed  as  an  im- 
penetrable mystery.  They  never  communicated  tnem  to  strangers ;  nor 
even  to  the  greater  part  of  their  own  members.  They  refused  to  produce 
them  when  requued  b^  courts  of  justice ;{  and  hf  a  strange  solecion  in 
policy,  the  civil  power  in  different  countries  authorized  or  connived  at  the 
e^blishment  ol  an  order  of  men,  whose  constitution  and  laws  were  qo»- 
cealed  with  a  solicitude  which  alone  was  a  goda  reason  ht  excludiog 
them.  During^  the  prosecutions  lately  carried  on  against  them  in  Portui^ 
and  Fcance,  the  Jesuits  have  been  so  inconsiderate  a^  to  produce  the  mys- 
terious volumes  of  their  institute.  By  the  aid  of  these  authentic  recoras, 
ibe  principles  of  their  government  may  be  delineated,  and  the  sources  of 


^  Vorifede  Juan  ^dtUIIoi.  torn.  1.549.    RwiiflUdeitoatflilaiPlaoeiqiilootMnitiirleiA^ 
ftirw  detJetaltMoiPoitiical,  tom.Lp.  7.ltc.        t  Compie  pu  M.  dt  Moael.  p.  W        tfiiM. 

toJ€i.to■kUi.8^8.lKc.   OoBDia  par  M.  de  Gfealol.  Bi  as. 
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diefr  power  investigfated  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and  precisioD,  whicli, 
previous  to  that  event,  it  was  impossible  to  attain.*  But  as  I  have  pointed 
out  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  constitution  and  spirit  of  the  order  with 
the  freedom  becoming  an  historian,  the  candour  and  impartialify  no  less 
requisite  in  that  character  call  on  rae  to  add  one  observation,  that  no  class 
of  r^ular  clergy  in  the  Romish  church  has  been  more  eminent  for  decency 
and  even  purity  of  manners,  than  the  major  part  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.t 
The  maxims  of  an  intriguing,  ambitious,  mterested  policy,  might  influence 
those  who  governed  the  society,  and  mieht  even  corrupt  the  heart,  and 
pervert  the  conduct  of  some  individual  while  the  peater  numbei^  en- 
Ka^d  in  literary  pursuits,  or  employed  in  the  functions  of  religion,  was 
iett  to  the  gpuidance  of  those  common  principles  which  restrain  men  from 
▼ice,  and  excite  them  to  what  is  becbmine  and  laudable.  The  causes 
which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  this  mighty  oody,  as  well  as  the  cutrum- 
stances  and  effects  with  whSch  it  has  been  attended  in  the  different  coun* 
Cries  ot  Europe,  thouefa  objects  extremely  worthy  the  attention  of  evei^ 
intelligent  observer  m  human  affaiirs,  do  not  fall  within  the  period  of  this 
histoiy. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  re-establi^ed  order  in  the  Low-Countries,  than 
lie  was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  in  Germany.  The  pro 
testants  pressed  him  earnestly  to  appoint  that  conference  between  a  sdect 
number  of  tie  divines  of  each  par^,  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the 
convention  at  Frankfort.  The  pope  considered  such  an  attempt  to  exa* 
mine  into  the  points  in  dispute,  or  to  decide  concerning  them,  as  deiofpr 
toiy  to  his  ri^t  of  being  the  supreme  judge  in  controversy ;  and  beii^ 
convinced  that  such  a  conference  would  either  be  ineffectual  by  deter- 
mining nothing,  or  prove  dangerous  by  determining  too  much,  he  employed 
eveiy  art  to  prevent  it.  The  emperor,  however,  finding  it  more  for  his 
mterest  to  soothe  the  Germans  than  to  gratify  Paul,  paid  little  regard  to 
his  remonstrances.  In  a  diet  held  at  Haguenaw  [June  25],  matters  were 
ripened  for  the  conference;  In  another  diet  assembled  at  Worms  [Dec. 
6J,  the  conference  was  beeun,  Melancthon  on  the  one  side  and  Edcius  on 
the  other  sustaining  the  principal  part  in  the  dispute ;  but  after  they  had 
made^  some  progress,  tnough  without  concluding  any  thim^,  it  was  sus- 
pended by  the  emperor's  command,  that  it  might  be  renewed  with  greater 
Holeinnity  in  his  own  presence,  in  a  diet  sunmioned  to  meet  at  Ratis- 
bon  [1541].    This  assembly  was  opened  with  great  pomp,  and  with  a 

feneral  expectation  that  its  proceedings  would  be  vigorous  and  decisive. 
W  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the  emperor  was  <jntru8ted  with  the  power 
of  nominating  the  persons  who  should  manage  the  conference,  which  it  was 
agreed  shouTd  be  conducted  not  in  the  form  of  a  public  disputation^  but 
as  a  friendly  scrutiny  or  examination  into  the  articles  which  had  given  rise 
to  the  present  controversies.    He  appointed  Eckius,  Gropper,  and  Pfiiig, 
on  the  part  of  the  catholics ;  Melanctnon,  Buoer,  and  Pistorius,  on  that  ot 
the  protestants ;  all  men  of  distinguished  reputation  among  their  own  ad 
lievents,  and,  except  Eckius,  all  eminent  for  moderation,  as  well  as  desi 
iDus  of  peace.    As  they  were  about  to  begin  their  consultations,  the  em  • 
peror  put  into  their  hands  a  book,  composed,  as  he  said,  b;^  a  learned 
divine  n  the  Low-Countries,  with  such  extraordmaiy  perspicuity  and  tern 
per,  as,  ki  his  opinion,  SMght  go  far  to  unite  and  comprehend  the  two  c^ 
tendmg  parties.    Giopper  a  canon  of  Cologne,  whom  he  had  named 

*  The  jptater  |Mut  of  my  inlbrmatloin  ooncerninf  the  goTernment  and  lawa  of  dM  order  of  JmoIM^ 
I  have  derived  Aom  Uie  leportsof  M.  de  ChakvUito,  end  M.  de  Mondar.  I  reet  notmy  nanaiiveb 
bowerer,  upon  Um  amborliy  even  of  Uieee  retpectable  macleuatea  and  elegant  writefii  but  usoa 
tnsumerabie  pMniee  wtilch  tbey  have  extracted  from  the  conetltntiom  of  the  order  deporiiea  ia 
tlMir  handa.  Hoaplnian,  a  proteatant  divine  of  Zttrich,  in  his  Htttana  Jetntlaea,  prfaiied  A.  IX 
1619,  puWriied  a  maU  pan  of  the  oonaUmtloni  of  the  Jeaoili,  of  which  }gf  watu^  aeddeot  he  ha4 
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amoD^  the  maoaffen  of  the  conference,  a  man  of  address  as  we]]  as  of 
eniditiooy  was  aiterwards  suspected  of  being  tlie  author  of  this  short 
treatise.  It  contained  positions  with  regpard  to  twrent^-two  of  the  chief 
articles  in  theology*  which  included  most  of  the  questions  then  s^itated 
Jn  the  contiovenj  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  church  of  Rone.  By 
ranging  his  sentiments  in  a  natural  order*  and  expressing  them  with  creat 
simplicitj:  by  employing  often  the  veiy  woras  of  scripture*  <Mr  of  the 
primitive  fatlierB ;  ay  softening  the  rigour  of  some  opinions*  and  explaining 
away  what  was  absurd  in  others ;  by  concessions*  sometimes  on  one  side* 
and  sometimes  on  the  other ;  and  especially  by  banishing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible scholastic  phrases,  those  words  and  terms  of  arts  in  controyersy, 
which  serve  as  badges  of  distinction  to  different  sects,  and  Ibr  which  dieo- 
logians  often  contend  mors  fiercely  than  ibr  opinions  themselves ;  he  at 
last  framed  his  woric  in  such  a  manner,  as  promised  fairer  &an  any  thing 
that  had  hitherto  been  attempted  lo  compose  and  to  <  terminate  religious 
dissensions*  *  . 

fiut  the  attention  of  the  age  was  turned*  with  such  acute  observatioo^ 
towards  theological  controversies*  that  it  was  not  easy  to  impose  on  it  by 
any  gkns,  how  artfiil  or  specious  soever.  The  length  ana  eagerness  of 
the  cuspute  had  separated  the  contending  parties  so  completely*  and  ^d 
set  their  minds  at  sudb  variance*  that  they  were  not  to  be  reconciled  oy 
partial  concessions.  All  the  zealous  cathofics,particulariy  the  ecclesiastics 
who  had  a  seat  in  the  diet,  joined  in  condemmne  Gropper's  treatise  as  too 
favourable  to  the  Lutheran  opinion*  the  poison  oiwhicn  lieresy  it  conveyed* 
as  they  pretended,  vfith  greater  danger,  because  it  was  in  some  degree 
disguised.  The  i^id  prolestantk  esi>ecially  Luther  himself*  and  Us 
patron  the  elector  of  Saxony ,  were  lor  rejecting  it  as  an  impious  compound 
of  error  and  trath,  craftily  prepared  that  it  mi^t  impose  on  the  weak^ 
the  timid,  and  the  unthinking.  jBui  the  divines*  to  whom  the  examination 
of  it. was  committed,  entered  upon  that  business  with  greater  deliberatioa 
and  temper.  As  it  was  more  easy  in  itself  as  well  as  •  more  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to  make  concessions,  and  even  alterations 
with  regard  to  speculative  opinions,  the  discussioq  whereof  is  confined 
chiefly  to  schools*  and  which  present  nothing  to  the  people  that  either 
strikes  their  imagination  or  afibcts  their  senses*  they  came  to  an  accommo- 
dation about  these  without  much  labour,  and  even  defined  the  great  article 
concerning  justification  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  But,  when  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  points,  of  jurisdiction,  where  the  interest  and  authority  of  die 
Roman  see  were  concerned*  or  to  the  rites  and  forms  of  external  worship^ 
where  eveiy  change  that  could  be  made  must  be  public*  and  draw  the 
cbservaticm  of  the  people*  there  the  catholics  were  altogether  untractable , 
nor  could  the  church  either  with  safety  or  with  honoiir  abolish  its  ancient 
msbtutions.  AU  the  articles  relative  to  the  power  of  the  pope*  the  autho- 
ri^  of  councils*  the  administration  of  the  sacraments*  the  worship  of 
samts*  and  many  other  particulars,  did  not,  in  their  nature*  admit  of  any 
temperament ;  so  that  after  labouring  long  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion with  respect  to  these*  the  emperor  found  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual* 
Being  impatient*  however,  to  close  the  diet*  be  at  last  prevailed  on  a 
majority  of  the  members  to  approve  of  the  following  recess  [July  28] ; 
^  That  the  articles  conceznin^  which  the  divines  had  agreed  m  the  con- 
ference* should  be  held  as  points  decided,  and  be  observed  inviolably  by 
all ;  that  the  other  articles*  about  which  they  had  differed*  should  be  re* 
fierred  to  the  determination  of  a  general  council*  or  if  that  could  not  be 
c^tained,  to  a  national  synod  of  Germany ;  and  if  it  should  prove  impnp-> 
ticable,  likewise*  to  assemble  a  synod,  that  a  general  diet  of  the  empnci 
ibould  be  called  within  eighteen  months,  in  order  to  give  some  final  judg* 
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meat  upoo  the  whde  controveray ;  that  the  empenn^  should  me  ail  ha 
inteiest  and  authority  with  the  pope,  to  procure  the  meetipg^  either  of  a 
general  council  or  synod ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no  inaoratiott  should  he 
attempted,  no  endeavours  should  be  employed  to  rain  jMoselyt^:  and 
neither  the  reyenues  of  the  church,  nor  me  rights  of  monasteries,  SDOula 
be  invaded."* 

All  the  pioceediqgs  of  this  diet,  as  well  as  the  recess  in  which  they 
tenninatea,  gave  mat  offence  to  the  .pope.    The  power  which  the  Ger- 

.  mans  had  assumed  of  appointing  their  own  divines  to  examine  and  detep- 
mine  matters  of  controversy,  he  considered  as  a  very  dangerous  invasion 
of  his  rights ;  the  renewing  of  their  ancient  proposal  concemiog  a  national 
synod,  which  had  been  so  often  rejected  by  him  and  his  predecesson^  ajK 
peared  extremely  undutiful ;  but  the  bare  mention  of  allowing^  a  diet,  com* 
posed  ehiefiv  of  laymen,  to  pass  judgment  with  respect  i%  articles  of  feith, 
"  was  deemea  w>  Jess  criminal  and  profane  than  the  worst  of  those  heresies 
which  they  seemed  zealous  to  suppress.  On  the  otRer  hand,  the  {notes* 
tants  were  no  less  dissatisfied  with  a  recessj  that  considerably  abridged 
the  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  at  that  time.  As  they  murmured  loi»ly 
a^inst  it,  Charles,  unwilling  to  leave  any  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  em* 
pniP,  granted  them  a  private  declaration  in  the  most  ample  tefms,  exempt* 
ing  them  fiom  whatever  they  thought  oppressive  or  injurious  in  the  recess^ 
and  ascertaining  to  them  me  full  possession  of  all  the  privileges  which 
the^  had  ever  eiijoyed.t 

Cztraordinaiy  as  these  concessions  may  appear,  the  situation  of  the 
empeior^s  zSain  at  this  juncture  made  it  necessaiy  mr  him  to  grant  them. 
He  foresaw  a  ruptine  with  France  to  be  not  ojily  unavoidable,  nut  near  at 
hand,  and  durst  not  give  any  such  cause  of  diqgust  or  fear  to  the  protee* 

'  tants,  as  might  force  them,  in  self-defence,  to  court  the  protection  of  the 
French  king,  fiom  whom,  at  present,  they  were  much  alienated.    The 

,  rapid  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Hungaiy  was  a  more  powerful  and  mgeni 
motive  to  that  moderation  which  CSu'l^s  discovered.  A  great  revolutioo 
had  happened  in  that  kindgom ;  John  Zapol  Scsepus  having  chosen,  as  hu 
been  related,  rather  U>  Possess  a  tributary  kingdom,  than  to  renounce  the 
royal  dignity  to  which. be  had  been  accustomed,  had,  by  the  assistance  of 
his  mighty  protector  Solyman,  wrested  irom  Ferdiiumd  a  great  part  of 
the  country,  and  lefl  him  only  the  orecarious  possession  of  the  rest.  But 
bein^  a  prince  of  pacific  auafities,  the  finequent  attempts  of  Ferdinand,  or 
of  his  partisans  among  the  Hungarians,  to  recover  what  they  had  loet, 
l^ieatly  disquieted  him ;  and  the  necessity  on  these  occasions,  of  calliqg 
m  the  Turks,  whom  he  considered  and  felt  to  be  his  masters  rather  than 
auxiliaries,  was  hardly  less  mortifying.  In  orden  therefore,  to  av<»d  these 
distresses,  as  well  as  to  secure  auiet  and  leisure  tor  cultivating  the  arts  and 
enjoying  amusements  in  which  he  delighted,  he  secretly  came  to  aaaeree- 
ment  widi  his  competitor  [A.  D.  1636L  on  this  conmtion ;  That  ferdi- 
nand  should  acknowledge  him  as  king  oi  Huoffaxy,  and  leave  him  durin|f 
life,  the  unmolested  possession  of  that  part  en  die  kingdom  now  in  hi» 
power ;  but  tha^  upon  his  demise,  the  sole  right  of  the  whole  diould  de» 
Tolve  upon  Ferdinand.}  As  Jdin  had  nevefr  been  married,  and  was  then 
far  advanced  in  Kfe,  the  terms  of  the  contract  seemed  veiy  ^vouraUe  to 
Ferdinand.  But,  soon  after,  some  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  solicitoua  to 
prevent  a  foreigner  from  ascending  their  throne,  prevailed  on  John  to  put 
an  end  to  a  long  celibacy,  by  manying  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Sijpnnond 
king  of  Poland.  John  nad  the  satisnction,  before  his  death,  which  ha|^ 
pei»d  within  less  than  a  year  after  his  mairiage,  to  see  a  son  bon  toinhent 
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luB  klie:doiii.  To  him,  without  nfpu^SBg  ha  treaty  witfi 
which  lie  coosideoedy  no  doubt»  as  void,  upon  an  erent  not  foraaeen  when  it 
waa  ooodudedf  he  be(](Ueathed  his  crown ;  apjK^tipg;  the  queen  and 
Geoige  Martinuui,  biahop  of  Waradm.  ffuaraians  of  Inaaoo,  and  re^nts 
of  tike  kingdom.  Tiie  greater  part  ojf  me  Hungarians  immediately  ac* 
knowledged  the  young  prince  as  king,  to  whom*  in  memoiy  of  the  founder 
of  their  moDarohy,  they  gave  the  name  of  Stephen.* 

Ferdinand,  thoqrb  extremely  disconcerted  oy  this  unexpected  events 
resolved  not  to  abandon  the  kingdom  which  be  flattered  himself  with 
having  acquired  by  his  compaot  with  John*  He  sent  ambassadora  to  the 
queen  to  claim  possession,  and  to  oAer  dm  province  of  Travylvania  as  a 
aettlemeot  for  her  aon^  preparing  at  the  same  time  to  assert  nis  right  by 
force  of  arms.  But  John  had  committed  the  care  of  fail  son  to  perMHis, 
wiK>  had  too  moch^spirit  to  give  up  the  crqwn  tamely,  and  who  iKwaessed 
abilities  sufficient  to  defend  it  The  queen,  to  aD  the  address  peculiar  to 
her  own  sex,  added  a  masculine  courage,  ambition,  and  magnanimity. 
Martinuzzi,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the  lowest  rank  in  fife  to  his 
present  dignity,  was  one  of  those  extraordinaiy  men^  who»  by  the  extent  as 
well  as  varied  of  then*  talents,  are  fitted  to  act  a  superior  part  in  bustling 
and  £ictious  times.  In  discharging  the  functions  of  his  ecclesiastics 
office,  he  put  on  the  semblance  of  an  humble  and  austere  sanctity.  In 
eivil  transadioos,  he  discovered  industry,  dexterity,  and  boldness.  During 
.  war,  he  laid  aside  the  nassock,  and  appeared  on  horseback  with  his  scimitar 
and  buckler,  as  active,  as  ostentatious,  and  as  gallant  as  aoy  of  his  doun- 
trymen.  Amidst  all  these  different  and  contradictoiy  foims  whidi  he 
could  assume,  an  insatiable  desire  of  dominion  and  aumority  was  conqpi* 
cuous.  From  such  perBondTIt  was  obvious  what  answer  Ferdinand  had  to 
expject  He  soon  perceived  that  he  must  depend  on  arms  alone  for  reco- 
vering Hungaiy.  Havin|[  levied  for  this  purpose  a  considemble  body  of 
G^ennans,  whom  his  partisans  among  the  Hungarians  joined  with  tnetr 
yassals,  be  ordered  them  to  march  into  that  part  of  tlie  kin|[dom  which 
adhered  to  Stephen.  Mkrtinuzzi,  unable  to  make  head  against  sudi  a 
powerful  army  in  the  field,  satisfied  himself  with  holding  out  the  towns,  all 
of  which,  especially  Buda>  the  place  of  greateist  con9equence,i)e  provided 
with  every  tning  neoessaiy  fbr  defence ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  sent  am« 
bassadors  to  So^nnan,  beseeching  him  to  extend  towards  the  son  the  same 
imperial  protection  which  had  so  loo^  maintained  the  father  on  his  throne. 
The  sultan,  thoiigh  Ferdinand  used  nis  utmost  endeavours  to  thwart  this 
negotiatioQ,  and  even  offer^  to  accent  of  the  Hunradlan  crown  on  the  same 
k^Dominious  condition,  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Forte,  hj^  which 
Jolm  had  held  it,  saw  such  prospects  of  advantage  from  espousing  the 
interest  of  the  young  king,  that  he  instantly  promised  him  his  protection ; 
and  commandiif^  one  aimy  to  advance  forthwith  towards  Hungaiy,  he  him- 
self followed  with  another.  Meanwhile  the  Gennans,  hoping  to  terminate 
the  war  by  the  reduction  ci  a  city  in  which  the  kii^  and  nis  mother  were 
diut  up,  had  formed  the  siege  of  JBuda.  Martinuzzi,  having  drawn  thither 
the  strength  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  defended  the  town  with  such  courage 
and  skiU,  as  allowed  the  Turkish  forces  time  to  come  up  to  its  relief.  They 
instantiy  attacked  the  Germans,  weakened  by  &tigue,  diseases,  and  deser- 
tion, and  defeated  them  with  ereat  slaughter.! 

Solyman  soon  after  ioined  his  victorious  troops,  and  being  weary  of  so 
many  expensive  expeditions  undertaken  in  defence  oi  dominions  which 
were  not  his  own,  or  being  unable  to  resist  this  alluring  opportunity  of 
seizing  a  kingdom,  while  possessed  by  an  infant,  under  the  giaraianshipof 
a  woman  andfa  priest,  he  dlowed  interested  consideratians  to  triumph  with 
too  much  facility  over  the  principles  of  honour  and  the  sentiments  of 
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Juimanily .  What  be  planned  ungeneiouslTt  he  executed  bj  fraud.  Hanop 
preTailed  od  tbaqueeo  to  send  hex  aooy  Whom  he  pretended  to  be  desinwB 
of  seeiKi  into  his  caiAp)  and  baVing,  at  the  same  time,  invited  the  chief  df 
the  nobility  to  an  entertainment  there/ white  thej^  suspecting^  no  treacheiy^ 
gave  themselves  up  to  the.  mirth  and  jollity  of  the  feasts  a  select  band  <4 
troopb  by  the  sultan's  orders  seized  one  of  the  gates  of  Buda.  Being  thus 
master  of  the  capital,  of  the  king's  person,  ana  of  the  leading  men  among 
the  nobles,  he  gave  orders  to<»iiduct  the  queen,  together  with  her  son,  to 
Transylvania,  which  province  be  allotted  to  them,  and  appoiBting  a  baaha 
to  preside  in  Buda  vrith  a  large  body  of  soldiers  annexed  Hupgaiy  to  the 
Ottoman  empire.*  The  tean  and  complaints  of  the  unhappy  queen  had 
no  influence  to  change  his  puipose,  nor  could  Martinuzzi  eimer  resist  his 
absolute  and  uncontrollable  command,  or  prevail  on  him  to  recall  it. 

Before  the  account  of  this  violent  usurpation  reached  Ferdinand,  he  was 
so  unlucky  as  to  have  despatched  other  ambassadors  to  Solyinao  widi  a 
fresh  representation  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Hungaiy,  as  well  as  a 
renewal  of  his  former  overture  to  hold  the  kin^om  of  ue  Ottoman  Porte* 
and  to  pay  for  it  an  annual  tribute.  This  ilMimed  profxisal  was  rejected 
with  scorn.  The  suhan,  elated  with  success,  and  thudLing  that  he  m^;ht 
prescribe  what  terms  be  pleased  to  a  prince  who  voluntarily  prafered 
conditions  so  unbecoming  his  own  dignity,  declared  that  he  would  not  SQft> 
pend  the  operations  of  war,  unless  Ferdinand  instantly  evacuated  all  the 
towns  which  he  still  held  in  Hungary,  and  consented  to  the  impositkn  of  a 
tribute  upon  Austria,  in  order  to  reimburse  the  sums  which  hs  presump- 
tuous invasion  of  Hungary  had  obliged  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  expend  m 
defence  of  that  kingdom.! 

.  In  this  state  were  the  afiairs  of  Hunparv.  As  the  unfortunate  events 
there  had  either  happened  before  the  dissolution  of  the  diet  at  Ratisbon, 
or  were  dreaded  at  that  time,  Charles  saw  the  danger  of  irritating  and 
inflaming  the  minds  of  the  Germans,  while  a  formidable  enemy  was  ready 
to  break  into  the  empire ;  and  perceived  that  he  could  not  expect  any 
vkorous  assistance  either  towards  the  recoveiy  of  Hunj^aiy,  or  the  defence 
01  the  Austrian  frontier,  unless  he  courted  and  satisfied  the  protestants. 
By  the  concessions  which  have  been  mentioned,  he  gained  this  point,  and 
such  liberal  supplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  were  voted  for  cariying  on 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  as  left  him  under  little  anxiety  about  the  secu 
rl^  of  Germany  during  the  next  campaign.} 

immediately  upon  tne  conclusion  of  the  diet,  the  empeior  set  out  for 
Italy.  As  he  passed  through  Lucca,  he  had  a  short  interview  with  the 
pope ;  but  nothing  could  be  concluded  concerning  the  proper  method  of 
composing  the  re%ious  disputes  in  Germany,  between  two  princes,  whose 
views  ana  interests  with  regard  to  that  matter  were  at  this  juncture  so 
opposite.  The  pope's  endeavours  to  remove  the  causes  of  discord  between 
Cluirles  and  Francis,  and  to  extinguish  those  mutual  animosities  which 
threatened  to  break  out  suddenly  into  open  hostility,  were  not  mote 
successful. 

The  emperor's  thoughts  were  bent  soentirelj[,  at  that  time,  on  the  great 
enterprise  which  he  (had  concerted  against  Algiers,  that  he  listened  with 
little  attention  to  the  pope's  schemes  or  overtures,  and  hastened  to  join  his 
army  and  fleet.§ 

Akieis  still  continued  in  that  state  of  dependence  on  the  Turidah  empire 
to  which  Barbarossa  had  subjected  it.  £ver  since  he,  as  captain  Basha» 
copQinanded  the  Ottoman  fleet,  Algiers  bad  been  governed  b^  Hascen-A|pa9 
a  renegado  eunuch,  who,  by  passmg  through  eveiy  station  m  the  conair's 
lervwe,  had  acquired  such  experience  in  war,  that  he  was  well  fitted  kg  a 
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statioD  which  required  a  man  of  tried  and  daring  courage.  Hascen,  ir 
order  to  show  how  well  he  deserred  that  dignity,  canied  on  his  piratical 
depredations  against  the  Christian  states  with  amaziQg  actirity.  and  out- 
dioi  if  possible,  Barbarossa  himself  in  boldness  and  cruelty.  The  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean  was  greatly  interrupted  by  his  cruisers,  and 
such  frequent  alarms  given  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  tnat  thm  was  a  necessity 
of  erecting  watch-towers  at  proper  distances,  and  of  keeping  guards  con 
stantly  on  foot,  in  order  to  desci^  the  approach  of  his  squadrons,  and  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  their  descents.*  Of  this  tne  emperor  had 
receiyed  repeated  and  clamorous  complaints  from  his  subjects,  who  repre- 
sented it  as  an  enterprise  corresponding  to  his  power,  ukI  becoming  his 
humanity,  to  reduce  Alders,  which,  since  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  was  the 
common  receptacle  of  all  the  free-booters;  and  to  exterminate  Ihat  lawless 
race,  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  Moved  partly  by 
their  entreaties,  and  partly  allured  by  the  hope  of  adding  to  me  glory 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  last  expedition  mto  Africa,  Charies,  before 
he  left  Madrid  m  nis  way  to  the  Low4[lountries,  had  issued  orders  both  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  to  prepare  a  fleet  and  army  for  this  purpose.  No  chai^ 
in  circumstances,  nnce  that  time,  coald  divert  him  fit>m  this  resolution,  or 
prevail  on  him  to  turn  his  arms  towards  Hunpiy ;  though  the  success  of 
the  Turks  in  that  country  seemed  more  immediately  to  require  his 
presence  there ;  though  many  of  his  most  faithful  adherents  in  Uermany 
urged  that  the  defence  of  the  empire  6ueht  to  be  his  first  and  peculiar 
care ;  though  such  as  bore  him  no  good-wfll  ridiculed  his  preposterous  con- 
duct in  Qjvae  from  an  enemy  almost  at  hand,  that  he  mi^t  go' in  quest  of 
a  remote  ana  more  ignoble  me.  But  to  attadc  the  sultan  in  Hungary,  how 
splencUd  soever  that  measure  might  appear,  was  an  undertaking  which 
exceeded  his  power,  and  was  not  consistent  with  his  interest.  To  draw 
troops  out  of  Spain  or  Italy,  to  march  them  into  a  country  so  distant  as 
HungaiT,  to  provide  the  vast  apparatus  necessary  for  traniq)ortjog  thither 
the  artilleiy,  ammunition,  and  bajgpgage  of  a  regular  army,  arjd  to  push  the 
war  m  that  quarter,  where  there  was  little  prospect  ot  bringing  it  to  an 
issue  during  several  campaigns,  were  undertaKinp  so  expensive  and 
unwieldy  as  did  not  correspond  with  the  low  condition  ci  the  em^rcur's 
treasury.  While  his  principal  force  was  thus  employed,  his  dominions  in 
Italy  and  tfie  Low-Countries  must  have  lain  open  to  the  French  king,  who 
would  not  have  allowed  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  them 
to  ^  unimproved.  Whereas  the  African  expedition,  the  preparaticNw  for 
which  were  already  finished,  and  almost  the  whole  expense  of  it  defrayed, 
would  depend  upon  a  single  eflbrt;  and  besides  the  security  and  satisfac- 
tion which  the  success  of  it  must  give  his  suljects,  would  detein  him  during 
so  short  a  space,  that  Francis  cotud  hardly  Uke  advantage  of  his  absenoet 
to  invade  his  dominions  in  Europe. 

On  all  these  accounts,  Charles  adhered  to  his  first  plan,  and  with  such 
determined  obstinacy,  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  pope,  who  advised,  or 
to  Andrew  Doria,  who  conjured  him  not  to  expose  his  whole  armament 
to  almost  unavoidable  destruction,  by  venturing  to  approach  the  dangerous 
coast  of  Algiers  at  such  an  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  when  the 
autumnal  winds  were  so  violent.  Having  embaiked  on  board  Doria's 
galleys  at  Porto  Venere  in  the  Genoese  territories,  he  soon  found  that  this 
ex|>erienced  sailor  had  not  judged  wrong  conceniing  the  element  with 
which  he  was  so  well  acquainted;  for  such  a  storm  arose,  that  it  was  with 
tibe  utmost  difficulty  and  danger  he  reached  Sardinia,  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous.  But  as  hb  courage  was  undaunted,  and  his  temper  often 
infkxible,  neither  the  renewed  remonstrances  of  the  pope  and  Dona,  nor  the 
danger  to  wUch  he  had  already  been  exposed  by  disregardizig  their  advice . 
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lud  any  otfier  effisct  tbaa' to  oonfina  hun  in  his  fatal  resolution.  Tbe  icncet 
jndeedy  wUch  he  had  coUeetod*  was  such  as  might  have  iospjied  a  prince 
less  adveetiiv^us,  aod  leas  eonfideot  in  his  own  schemes,  with  the  most 
saiiguine  hopes  oi  success.  It  ooosisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two 
thousand  hoi8e»  Spaniards^  Italians,  and  Germans^  mestlT  vetenuss,  together 
with  three  tbousaad  ▼olunteen,  the  flower  ot  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
Dobilky,  food  of  paying  court  l>  the  empeior  by  attendipe  him  in  his 
fiivounte  expedition,  ami  eager  to  share  in  the  gloiy  which  &ey  believed 
•e  was  going  to  reap;  to  these  were  added  a  uKnisand  soldieiB  seat  Irom 
Malta  by  the  order  oi  St  John,  led  by  a  hundred  of  its  most  eallaat  knigfats. 

Tbe  voyage,  from  Majorca  to  the  African  coast,  was  not  less  tedious,  or 
full  of  hazaro,  than  that  which  he  hadjust  finished.  When  he  approached 
the  land,  tne  roU  of  the  sea,  and  vehemence  of  the  winds,  would  not  peimit 
the  troops  to. disembark.  But  at^  last  the  emperor,  seizing  a  favourable 
(^portunity,  landed  thesa  without  oppobkion,  not  far  from  Akier^  and 
ioimediately  advanced  towards  the  town.  To  oppose  this  mighty  annr, 
Haacen  had  only  eight  hundred  Turks,  and  five  tnousand  Moon,  partly 
natives  of  Africa^  and  partly  refugees  from  Granada.  He  retivnedy  bow- 
ever,  a  fierce  and  haughty  answer,  when  summoned  to  surrender.  But 
with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers,  neither  his  desperate  courage,  nor  oonsum- 
mate  skill  in  war,  could  have  long  resisted  forces  superior  to  those  which 
had  defeated  Barbarossa  at  tbe  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  which  bad 
■educed  Tunis,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  save  it. 

But  how  ^r  soever  the  emperor  might  think  himself  beyood  the  reach 
of  any^  danger  from  the  enemy,  he  was  suddenly  exposed  to  a  more  dreadful 
calamity,  and  one  against  which  human  prudence  and  human  efiorts 
availed  nothing.  On  the  second  day  after  hn  landing,  and  before  he  had 
time  for  any  tbiop  but  to  disperse  some  light  armed  Arabs  who  naolested 
his  troops  on  their  march,  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  the  heavens  to 
appear  with  a  fierce  and  threatening  aspect.  Towards  evening,  rain  began 
to  faU,  accompanied  with  violent  wind ;  and  the  rage  of  the  tempest  in- 
creasing, during  the  night,  the  soldiers,  who  had  brought  nothing  ashore 
but  their  arms,  remained  exposed  to  all  its  fury,  without  tents,  or  shelter, 
or  cover  of  any  kind.  The  ground  was  soon  so  wet  that  they  could  not 
Ue  down  on  it ;  their  camp  beii>g  in  a  low  situation,  was  oveidowed  with 
water,  and  they  sunk  at  every  step  to  tbe  ankles  in  mud :  while  the  wind 
blew  with  such  impetuosity,  that,  to  prevent  their  falling,  they  were 
obliged  to  tlurust  their  spears  into  the  ground,  aod  to  suppOTt  themselves 
by  taking  hold  of  them.  Hascen  was  too  vigilant  an  omcer  to  allow  an 
enemy  in  such  distress  to  remain  unmolested.  About  the  dawn  of  mom- 
iQg,  he  sallied  out  with  soldiers,  who  having  been  screened  from  the  stonn 
uoder  their  own  roofs,  were  fresh  and  vigorous.  A  body  of  Italians,  who 
were  stationed  nearest  the  city,  dispirited  and  benumbed  with  cold,  fied 
at  the  approach  of  the  Turks.  The  troops  at  the  post  behind  them  dis- 
eoveredf  greater  courage ;  but  as^  the  rain  nad  extii^uisbed  their  matches, 
and  wetted  their  powder,  their  muskets  were  useless,  and  having  scaroely 
strength  to  handle  their  other  anqs,  they  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion. 
Almost  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself  in  person,  was  obI%ed 
to  advance,  before  the  enemy  could  be  repulsed,  who,  after  spreading  M:h 
general  consternation,  and  killing  a  considerable  number  of  mei^  retired  at 
last  in  good  order. 

But  all  feeling  or  remembrance  of  this  loss  and  danger  were  quickly 
obliterated  by  a  more  dreadful  as  well  as  a£kctin^  spectacle.  It  was  now 
broad  day;  tne  hurricane  had  abated  nothing  of  its  violence,  and  the  sea 
appearea  agitated  with  all  the  rage  of  which  that  destructive  eiement  is 
capable ;  all  the  ships,  on  which  alone  the  whole  anny  knew  that  their 
safety  and  subsistence  depended,  were  seen  driven  from  their  anchors, 
some  dasbiQg  against  each  otheb  sonoe  beat  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  many 
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fof^MEid  «rfiOt«)  8iidnotafew8iBlafiigintbewft«^.  lUkMthaiitelioift, 
fiHeeki  ^ips  of  war,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  tmnsporte  with  eigiit  thousand 
men  perished ;  and  such  of  the  midfappy  crews  as  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
sea,  were  ramtlered  without  mercy  by  the  Arabs,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
land.  The  emperor  stood  m  silent  anguish  and  astonishment  bc^li^ag 
this  fatal  event,  which  at  once  blasted  S}1  his  hopes  of 'success,  and  buried 
in  the  depths  the  vast  stores  which  he  bad  provided,  as  well  for  annoying 
the  enemy,  as  for  subsisting  his  own  tro^.  He  had  it  not  in  Ins  power 
to  afford  tbem  any  other  assistance  or  relief  than  by  sliding  some  troo^ 
to  drive  away  the  Arabs,  and  thus  deliver^  a  ^m  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  get  ashore  from  the  cruel  fate  which  th^  c<»npanions  had  met  with. 
At  last  the  wind  began  to  fall,  and  to  give  some  hopes  that  as  many  alnpa 
might  escape  as  woidd  be  sufficient  to  save  the  army  from  perislniig  by 
famine,  and  transport  them  back  to  Europe.  But  these  were  only  hopes ; 
the  approach  of  evening  covered  th^  sea  with  daricness ;  audit  being  im- 
possible for  the  officers  on  board  the  ships  which  had  oothved  ttie  cierm 
to  send  any  inteUigence  to  their  companions  who  were  ashore,  thejr  re- 
mained during  the  night  in  all  the  anguish  of  suspense  and  uncertamty. 
Next  day,  ab^at  despatched  by  Doria  made  shift  to  reach  land,  with  in- 
formation, that  having  weathered  out  the  storm,  to  which,  during  filly 
years  knowledge  of  the  sea,  he  had  never  seen  any  equal  in  fierceness 
and  horror,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  bear  away  with  his  shattered 
ships  to  Cape  Metafuz.  He  advised  we  emperor,  as  the  face  of  the  sky 
was  still  lowering  and  tempestuous,  to  march  with  all  speed  to  that  place, 
where  the  troops  could  re-embark  with  greater  ease. 

Whatever  comfort  this  intelligence  afforded  Charles,  from  being  assured 
that  part  of  his  fleet  had  escaped,  was  balanced  by  the  new  cares  and 
perplexity  in  which  it  involved  him  with  regard  to  his  army.  Metafdz 
was  at  least  three  days'  march  from  his  present  camp ;  all  the  provisions 
which  he  had  brought  ashore  at  his  first  landing  were  now  consumed ;  his 
soldiers,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  were  hardly  able  for  such  a  march,  even 
in  a  friendly  couqtry,  and  being  dispirited  by  si  succession  of  hardships 
-which  victory  itself  would  scarcely  have  rendered  tolerable,  they  were 
in  no  condition  to  undergo  new  toils.  But  the  situation  of  the  army  was 
such  as  allowed  not  one  moment  for  deliberation,  nor  left  it  the  least 
doubtful  what  to  choos6.  They  were  Ordered  instantly  to  march,  the 
-wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  feeble  bein^  placed  m  the  centre ;  such  as 
seemed  most  vigorous  were  stationed  in  the  front  and  rear.  Then  the 
sad  effects  of  what  they  had  suffered  began  to  appear  more  manifestly 
than  ever,  and  new  calamities  were  added  to  all  those  which  they  had 
already  endured.  Some  could  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  their  arms ; 
others,  spent  with  the  toil  of  forcing  their  way  through  deep  and  almost 
impassable  roads,  sunk  down  and  died ;  many  perished  by  famine,  as  the 
-whole  army  subsisted  chiefly  on  roots  and  berries,  or  the  flesh  of  horses, 
killed  by  the  emperor's  order,  and  distributed  among  the  several  battal* 
ions ;  many  were  drowned  in  brooks,  which  were  swollen  so  much  by 
the  excessive  rains,  that  in  passing  them  they  waded  up  to  the  chin ;  not 
a  few  were  killed  by  the  enemy,  who  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
repeat,  alarmed,  harassed,  and  annoyed  them  night  and  day.  At  last 
they  arrived  at  Metafuz :  and  the  weather  being  now  so  calm  as  to  re- 
store their  communication  with  the  fleet,  they  were  supplied  with  plenty 
of  provisions,  and  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  safety. 

During  this  dreadful  series  of  calamities,  the  emperor  discovered  great 
qualities,  many  of  which  a  long  continued  flow  of  prosperity  had  scarcely 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying.  He  appeared  conspicuous  for 
firmness  and  constancy  of  spirit,  for  magnanimity,  fortitude,  humanity,  end 
compassion.    He  endured  as  great  haidcihips  as  the  meanest  soldier ;  he 

posed  Ids  own  person  wherever  danger  threatened ;  he  encouraged  the 
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denpalldillg^▼kHled&e•iGkalldw(ml)ded,aI^  animated  all  faj  hit  wcadi 
and  eiampie.  When  the  annj  embaiked,  he  was  amooK  the  last  who  left 
the  flhoiey  althougfa  a  body  of  Arabs  hovered  at  do  great  distanoe,  ready  to 
fall  oo  the  rear.  iBy  these  virtues,  Charles  atooed,  in  some  degree,  for  ha 
obsioacy  aa±  presumptioQ  in  undertaking  an  eipedition  so  ntal  to  his 
subjects. 

The  ^^lamiri<>f  mdiich  attended  this  unfortunate  tenteiprise  did  not  end 
here ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  forces  got  on  board,  than  a  new  stonn  aiisiog, 
though  less  furious  than  the  former,  scattered  the  fleet,  and  obliged  them, 
separa  ely,  to  make  towards  such  ports  in  Spain  or  Italy  as  they  could  fint 
reacn ;  thus  spreading  the  account  of  their  disaster^  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  amravatkn  and  horror,  which  their  imagination,  still  under  the 
Jifluence  oflear,  sitt;gested.  The  empeior  himself,  after  escaping  mat 
daogers,  and  being  tweed  into  the  port  of  Bugia  in  Africa  [Dec.  21,  where 
ne  was  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to  remain  several  weeks,  arrived  at  last 
in  Spain,  in  a  cendition  veiy  di£feient  fiom  that  in  which  he  had  returned 
fiom  his  fonner  expedition  against  the  infidels.* 
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The  calamities  which  the  emperor  suffered  in  his  unfortunate  enterprise 
against  Algiers  were  mat ;  and  the  account  of  these,  which  ai^mented  in 
proportion  as  it  spreaa  at  a  jpreater  distance  from  the  scene  of  his  disasters, 
encouraged  Francis  to  bes^  hostilities,  on  which  be  bad  for  some  time 
been  resolved.  But  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  produce,  as  the  motives 
of  this  resolution,  either  bts  ancient  pretensions  to  the  dntchy  of  Milan,  or 
the  emperor's  disingenuity  in  violatine:  his  repeated  promises  with  re^xd 
to  the  restitution  of  that  countiy.  The  former  might  have  been  a  good 
reason  against  concluding  the  truce  <^  Nice,  but  was  none  for  breaking  it ; 
th6  latter  could  not  be  ui^d  without  exposing  his  own  credulity  as  mucb 
as  the  emperor's  want  of  mtegrity.  A  violent  and  unwarrantable  action  of 
one  of  the  imperial  fi^enerals  furnished  him  with  a  reason  to  justify  hk  takiv 
arms,  which  was  offfreater  weight  than  either  of  these,  and  such  at  woula 
have  roused  him,  if  he  had  been  as  desirous  of  peace  as  he  was  eager  for 
war*  Francis,  by  signing  the  treaty  of  truce  at  Nice,  without  consulting 
^yman,  eave  (as  he  foresaw)  great  o£Eence  to  thaft  baughhr  nxxnrch,  who 
considered  an  alliance  with  him  as  an  honour  of  which  a  Christian  prince 
had  cause  to  be  proud.  The  friendly  intervieV  of  (he  French  king  wilh 
the  emperor  in  rrovence,  followed  by  such  extraordinary  appearances  of 
union  and  confidence  which  distinguished  the  reception  ol  Cniaines  when  he 
pasKd  through  the  dominions  of  Francis  to  the  Low-Countries,  indoced 
me  sultan  to  suspect  that  the  two  rivals  had  at  last  fofgotten  their  ancient 
enmity,  in  order  that  they  might  form  such  a  general  confederacy  aarainst 
the  Ottoman  power,  as  had  b^n  lone  wished  for  in  Christendom,  andofteB 
attempted  in  vain.  Charies,  with  his  usual  art,  endeavoured  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  these  suspitions,  by  Instructing  his  emissaries  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  well  as  in  those  courts  with  which  £)lyman  held  any  intelligeiice^ 
to  represent  the  concord  between  him  and  Francis  to  be  so  entire,  that 
their  sentiments,  views,  and  pursuits,  would  be  the  same  for  the  fbtHre.t    It 
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_  not  widKMit  difficulty  that  Francis  effiiced  tbese  impressioos ;  lint  the 
address  of  Rincon,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  together  with  the 
manifest  advantage  of  canyingon  hostilities  against  the  house  of  Austria  in 
concert  with  France,  prevailed  at  length  on  the  sultan  not  only  to  bai^ 
his  suspicions,  but  to  enter  into  a  closer  conjunction  with  Francis  than  ever. 
Rincon  returned  into  France,  in  order  to  c(»nraunicate  to  his  master  a  scheme 
of  the  8uhan*8  for  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Venetians  in  their  operations 
agjainst  the  common  enemy.  Soljman  havinfir  lately  coocluded  a  peace 
with  that  republic,  to  which  the  mediation  of  Francis  and  the  good  offices 
of  Rincon  had  greatly  contributed,  thought  it  not  impossible  to  al  tire  the  , 
'  tenate  by  such  advantages,  as,  together  with  the  example  of  the  French 
monarch,  might  overbaknce  any  scruples  arising  either  from  decency  or 
caution,  that  could  operate  on  the  other  side.  Francis,  wannly  approving 
of  this  measure,  despatched  Rincon  back  to  Constantinople,  and  duecting 
him  to  go  by  Venice  along  with  Fr^oso,  a  Genoese  exile,  whom  he 
appointed  his  ambassador  to  that  repubuc,  empowered  them  to  negotiate 
the  matter  with  the  senate,  to  whom  Solyman  bad  sent  an  envoy  lor  the 
same  purpose.*  The  marquis  del  Guasto,  governor  of  the  Milanese,  an 
officer  of  great  abilities,  but' capable  of  attempting  and  executing  the  most 
atrocious  actions,  eot  intelligence  of  ttie  motions  and  destinations  of  these 
ambassadors.  As  he  knew  how  much  his  master  wished-  to  discover  the 
intentions  of  the  French  king,  and  <^  what  consequence  it  was  to  retard  the 
execution  of  his  measures,  ne  employed  some  soldiers  belongiiig  to  the 
ffanison  of  Pavia  to  lie  in  wait  for  Kincon  and  Fregoso  as  they  sailed  down 
the  F09  who  murdered  them  and  most  of  their  attendants,  and  seized  their 

§ai>ers.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  this  barbarous  outragee.  committed 
uring  the  subsidence  of  a  truce,^  aue^ainst  persons  held  sacred  by  the  most 
uncivilized  nations,  Francis's  grief  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  two  servants 
whom^he  loved  and  trusted,  his  uneasiness  at  the  interruption  of  his  schemes 
by  their  death,  and  every  other  passion,  were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
indignation  which  this  insult  on  the  honour  of  his  ciown  excited.  He 
ei^ckiimed  loudlj^  ag^ainst  Guasto,  who,  having  drawn  upon  himself  all  the 
infamy  of  assassination  without  making  any  discovery  of  importance,  as ' 
the  ambassadors  had  left  their  instructions  and  other  pai>ers  of  consequence 
behind  them,  now  boldly  denied  his  being  accessary  in  any  wise  to  the 
crime.  He  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  eroj^ror,  to  demand  suitable  repara- 
tion for  an  indignity,  which  no  prince,  how  niconsiderable  and  pusillanunous 
soever,  could  tamely  endure :  and  when  Charles,  impatient  at  that  time  to 
get  out  on  his  African  expedition,  endeavoured  to  put  nim  off  with  an  evasive 
anewer,  he  appealed  to  all  tibe  courts  in  Europe,  setting  forth  the  heinousnesi 
of  the  injury,  the  spirit  of  moderation  with  which  he  had  applied  for 
redress,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  emperor  in  disregarding  this  just  request 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  Guasto  asserted  -his  own 
innocence,  the  accusations  of  the  French  gained  greater  credit  than  all  his 
protestations ;  and  Bellay,  the  French  commander  in  Piedmont,  i«ocured, 
at  lengthy  by  his  industry  and  address,  such  a  minute  detail  of  the  transac- 
tion, with  me  testimony  of  so  many  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  amounted^ 
alnoost  to  a  legal  proof  of  the  marquis's  guilt.  In  consequence  ef  this 
opinion  of  the  public,  confirmed  by  such  strong  evidence,  Francis's  com- 
plaints were  universaUj^  allowed  to  be  well  founded,  and  the  steps  which 
ne  took  towards  renewii^  hostilities,  were  ascribed  not  merely  to  ambition 
or  resentment,  but  to  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  vindicating  the  honoor 

of  his  crown.t 

However  just  Francis  might  esteem  his  own  cause,  he  did  not  trust  so 
much  to  tha^  as  to  neglect  the  proper  i)recautions  for  gaining  other  allies 
besides  the  sultan,  by  whose  aid  he  might  counterbalance  the  emperor's 
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mpeiior  power.  But  his  negotiatioos  (o  this  efkd  were  attended  witfa  nsy 
little  suGcett.  Hearr  VIII.  eagrerly  bent  at  that  time  upon  schemes  agaimt 
Scotlaad^  which  he  Knew  would  at  once  dissolTe  his  wncn  with  ^franoe, 
was  indioable  rather  to  take  part  with  the  emperor^  dian  to  contribute  ie 
any  de|pree  towards  favouriog^  tiie  operations  against  him.  The  pope  ad- 
hered myiolab^  fo  hb  ancient  sjrstem  of  neutnuitj.  The  Venptiam,  not- 
withstanding Solyman's  solicitations,  imitated  the  pope's  example.  The 
(jennansy  satisfied  with  the  religious  liberty  which  they  eigoYed,  found  it 
more  their  interest  to  gratify  than  to  irritate  the  empeior ;  so  that  the  kiqgB 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  who  on  this  occasion  were  first  drawn  in  to 
interest  diemselves  in  the  quarrels  of  the  more  potent  modarchs  of  the 
south,  and  the  duke  of  Cleyes,  who  had  a  di^nite  with  the  emperor  about 
the  poaseanon  of  Gueldres,  were  the  only  confederates  whom  Francii 
secured.  JBut  the  dominions  of  the  two  former  lay  at  such  a  dbtanoe,  and 
the  power  of  the  latter  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  he  gained  little  by  their 
alliance. 

But  Francis  by  vi^rous  eflforts  of  his  own  actiri^  supplied  every  defect 
Being  afflicted  at  this  time  with  a  distemper,  which  was  the  effect  of  hb 
irregular  pleasures,  and  which  prevented  nis  pursuing  them  with  the  same 
licentious  indulgence,  he  applied  to  business  with  more  than  hb  oseal 
indtMtiy.  The  same  cause  which  occasioned  thu  extraMtlinaiy  attention 
to  his  aSBTaits,  rendered  him  morose  and  dissatisfied  with  the  miQisters  whom 
he  had  hitherto  employed.  This  accidental  peevishness  being  sharpened 
by  reflecting  on  the  false  steps  into  which  he  had  lately  been  betrayed,  as 
well  as  the  insults  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  some  of  those  in  whom 
he  had  usually  placed  the  greatest  confidence  felt  the  effects  of  this  chaq;e 
in  his  temper,  and  were  oeprived  df  their  offices.  At  last  he  disgraced 
Montmorency  himself,  who  had  long  directed  affiiirs,  as  well  ciril  as  muiCaiy, 
with  all  the  authority  of  a  minbter  no  less  beloved  than  trusted  by  us 
master ;  and  Francis  being  fond  of  showiiig  that  the  fall  of  such  a  pow« 
erful  favourite  did  not  affect  the  vigour  or  prudence  of  hb  administration, 
thb  was  a  new  motive  to  redouble  hb  diligpnce  in  prepaiipg  to  open  the 
war  by  some  splendid  and  extraordinarv  effort 

1S43.]  He  accordingly  brought  into  tne  field  five  armies.  One  to  act  in 
Luxemburg  under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  as  his  instructer  in  the  art  of  war.  Another,  ooDmnanded  by  the 
dauphin,  marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  -.  A  third,  led  by  Van 
Rossem  the  marshal  of  Gueldres,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  troops  of 
Cleves,  had  Brabant  allotted  for  the  theatre  of  its  operatioiis.  A  foorth, 
of  whieh  the  duke  of  Vendome  was  general,  hovenKl  on  the  borders  of 
Flanders.  The  last,  consbtinr  of  the  forces  cantoned  in  Fiedmont,  waa 
destined  for  the  admiral  Annebaut  -  The  dauphin  and  hb  brother  were 
appointed  to  command  where  the  chief  exertions  were  intended,  and  the 
greatest  honour  to  be  reaped ;  the  army  of  tibe  iRnrner  amounted  io  ibrty 
uousand,  that  of  the  latter  to  thir^  moysand  noen.  Nothing  appeatn 
more  surprising  than  that  Fraocb  did  not  pour  with  these  numerous  and 
irresistible  armies  into  the  Milanese ;  which  had  so  long  been  thedl^cict  oif 
hb  wbhes  as  well  asenteri>rises ;  and  that  he'should  choose  rather  to  turn 
almost  hb  whole  strength  into  Another  direction,  and  towards  new  con* 
quests.  But  the  remembrance  of  the  disasters  which  be  had  met  with  in 
his  Ibrmer  expeditions  into  Italy,  together  widi  the  difficulty  of  siipportiiiig 
a  war  carried  on  at  such  a  distance  uom  hb  own  dominions,  had  g^adoallT 
abated  his  violent  inclination  to  obtain  footing  in  that  country,  and  made 
him  willing  to  trv  the  fortune  of  hb  arms  in  another  ciuarter.  At  the  same 
time  he  expected  to  make  such  a  powerfiil  impression  on  the  frontier  of 
Spain,  where  there  were  few  towns  of  any  strei^h,  and  no  army  assembled 
to  oppose  him,  as  misht  enable  him  to  recover  possession  of  the  country 
of  Aoossillon,  lately  dismembered  bom  the  French  crown»beibie  Chsdes 
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could  bring  into  Qie  field  sav  Ibice  able  to  obstruct  ids  pvQgiess.    The 
pecessity  of  supportioff  his  ally  the  duke  <^  CleTes,  and  the  hope  of  draw 
Of  a  consideiabie  body  of  soldien  out  of  Geraiaiiy  by  his  metoh  deter- 
fluoed  him  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  Low«€ouDtries. 

The  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the  campa^pi  much  about 
the  same  time  [June] ;  the  former  laying  sieee  to  Peipignan  the  capital 
of  Roussilloni  and  thie  latter  entering  LuzemEuijg.    The  duke  of  Orieans 

Eushed  his  operations  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  success,  one  town 
Jling  after  another,  uotil  no  place  in  that  laige  dutchjr  remained  in  the 
emperor's  hands  but  Thionville.  Kor  could  he  have  failed  of  overrunning 
the  adjacent  provinces  with  the  same  ease,  if  he  batd  not  vduntarily  stopped 
short  m  this  career  of  victory.  But  a  report  prevailing  that  the  emperor 
had  determined  to  haxard  a  battle  in  order  to  save  Penngnan^on  a  sudden 
the  duke,  prompted  by  youthful  ardour,  or  moved  pernaps  by  jealousy  of 
his  brother,  whom  he  both  envied  and  hated,  abandoned  nis  own  conquest, 
and  hastened  towards  Roussilloo,  in  order  to  divide  with  hhn  &e  glory  of 
the  victory. 

On  his  departure,  some  of  his  troops  were  disbanded,  others  deserted' 
their  colours,  and  the  rest,  cantoned  m  the  towns  which  he  had  taken,  re- 
mained inactive.  By  this  conduct,  which  leaves  a  dishonourable  imputa* 
tion  either  on  his  understanding  or  his  heart,  or  on  both,  he  not  only 
renounced  whatever  he  could  have  hoped  from  such  a  promising  com> 
mencement  of  the  campaign,  but  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of 
recoveringt  before  the  end  of  summer,  all  the  conquests  vrfaich  he  had 
gained.  On  the  Spanish  frontier,  the  emperor  was  not  so  inconsiderate  as 
to  venture  on  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  mighf  have  endangered  his  king- 
dom. Peipignan,  though  pooriy  fortified,  and  briskly  attacked,  having 
been  laigely  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions  by  the  vigilance  <u 
Doria,*  was  defended  so  long  and  so  vigorously  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  the 
persevering  obstinacy  of  whose  temper  fitted  him  admirably  for  such  a 
service,  that  at  last  tne  French,  after  a  sieee  of  three  months,  wasted  by 
diseases,  repulsed  in  several  assaults,  and  despairing  of  success,  reliU"  ' 

fuished  the  undertaking,  and  retired  into  their  own  country.f  Thus  all 
'rancis's  mighty  preparations,  either  from  some  defect  in  his  own  conduct, 
or  fiom  the  superior  power  and  prudence  of  his  rival,  produced  no  efiects 
'which  bore  any  proportion  to  his  expense  and  e£brts^  or  such  as  gratified, 
ia  any  degree,  his  own  hopes,  or  answered  the  expectation  of  £urope. 
The  only  solid  advantage  cf  the  campaign  was  the  acquisition  of  a  few 
towns  in  Piedmont,  whidi  Bellay  gained  rather  by  ^tratagem  and  address, 
than  by  the  force  of  his  arms.l 

1643.]  The  emperor  and  Francis,  thcMigh  both  considerably  exhausted 
by  such  ^at  but  indecisive  e£forts,  discovering  no  abatement  of  their 
mutual  ammosity,  employed  all  their  attention,  tned  every  expedient,  and 
turned  themselves  towards  every  quarter,  in  order  to  acquire  new  ailies, 
together  with  such  a  reinforcement  of  strength  as  would  give  them  the 
superiority  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  Charles,  taking  advantage  of  the 
terror  and  resentment  of  the  Spanianls,  upon  the  sudden  invasion  of  their 
country,  prevailed  on  the  Cortes  of  the  several  kingdoms  to  grant  him  sub* 
si<fies  witn  a  more  liberal  hand  than  usual.  At  the  same  time  he  borrowed 
a  Jarge  sum  from  John  king  of  Portugal,  and,  by  way  of  security  for  his 
repayment,  put  him  in  possession  of  tne  Molucca  isles  in  die  East  Indies 
with  the  Rainfiil  commerce  of  precious  spices,  which  that  sequestered 
comer  of  the  globe  yields.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  negotiated  a  mar« 
riage  between  Philip  his  only  son,  now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  Mary, 
dai^ter  of  that  monarch,  widi  whom  her  father,  the  most  opulent  prince 
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in  Europe,  gare  a  hige  dower ;  and  hzving  likewise  pessuaded  the  Cortes 
of  Ara^on  and  Val^snciaio  recognise  Philip  as  the  heir  of  these  crownsy 
he  obtained  from  them  the  donatire  usual  on  such  occasions.*  These 
eztraordinaiT  supplies  enabled  him  to  make  such  additicHis  to  his  forces  ia 
Spain  that  he  could  detach  a  ^reat  body  into  the  Low-Countries,  and  yet 
reserve  as  manrjr  as  were  sufficient  for  Uie  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Havn^ 
thus  provided  ior  the  security  of  Spain,  and  committed  the  government  of 
it  to  his  son,  he  sailed  for  Italy  [May],  in  his  way  to  Germany.  But  how 
attentive  soe  ve^  to  raise  the  funds  for  canying  on  the  war,  or  easer  to  gnsp 
at  any  new  expedient  for  that  purpose,  he  was  not  so  inoonsiaerate  as  lo 
accept  of  an  overture  which  Paul,  Knowing  his  necessities^  artfully  Ihieir 
out  to  him.  That  ambitious  pontiff,  no  less  sagacious  to  disceni,  than 
watchful  to  seize  opportunities  of  aggrandizing  his  family,  solicited  him 
lo  grant  Octavio  his  grandchild,  whom  the  emperor  had  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  bein^  his  son-in-law,  the  investiture  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  in 
retuni  for  which  he  promised  such  a  sum  of  rooneY  as  would  have  gone  far 
towards  supplying  aU  his  present  ezieencies.  Sut  Charles,  as  well  from 
unwillingness  to  alienate  a  province  of  so  much  value,  as  from  disust  at 
•the  pope,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  join  in  the  war  against  Francisy 
rejected  the  proposal.  His  dissatisfaction  with  Paul  at  that  juncture  was 
so  great,  that  he  even  refbsed  to  approve  his  alienating  Parma  and  Pla- 
«entia  from  ^e  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  and  settling  them  on  his  son  and 
grandson  as  a  fief  to  be  held  of  the  holy  see.  As  no  other  ezpedimt  lor 
raising  money  among  the  Italian  states  remained,  he  consented  to  withdraw 
the  garrisons  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  in  the  citadels  of  Florence  and 
Leghorn ;  in  consideration  for  which  he  received  a  laige  present  finom 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  by  this  means  secured  his  own  independence, 
and  got  possession  of  two  forts,  which  were  justly  called  the  fetters  of 

Tuscany.! 

But  Charles,  while  he  seemed  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towards 
raising  the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  year,  had  not 
beep  negligent  of  objects  more  distant,  though  no  less  imoortant,  and  had 
concluded  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  Henir  Vttl.  from  which 
he  derived,  in  the  end,  greater  advantage  than  firom  all  his  other  prepara- 
tions. Several  slight  circumstances  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
had  begun  to  alienate  the  Affections  of  that  monarch  from  Francis,  with 
whom  he  had  been  for  somle  time  in  close  alliance :  and  new  incidoits  ot 

Sealer  moment  had  occurred  to  inci>»se  his  disgust  and  animosi^. 
enrv,  desuxMis  of  establishing  an  uniformity  in  religion  in  both  the  Britnh 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  fond  of  making  prosefytes  to  his  own  opinions,  had 
formed  a  sd^me  of  persuading  his  nephew  the  king  of  Scots  to  renounce 
the  pope's  supremacy,  and  to  adopt  the  same  system  of  reformatbn,  which 
he  had  introduced  into  England.  This  measure  he  pursued  with  his  usual 
eafi;emess  and  impetuosity,  making  such  advantageous  offers  to  James, 
whom  he  considered  as  not  over  scrupulous!;^  attached  to  any  religious 
tenets,  that  he  hardly  doubted  of  success.  His  propositions  were  accord- 
ingly received  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  flattened  himself  with  having 
gained  his  iK>int.  But  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  foreseeing  how  fatal  the 
union  of  their  sovere^n  with  Eogiznd  must  prove  both  to  tfenr  own  power, 
and  to  the  established  system  ofieligion;  and  the  partizans  of  France,  no 
Jess  convinced  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  that  crown  upon 
the  public  councils  of  Scotland ;  combined  together,  and  by  their  insinua* 
(ions  defeated  Hemy's  scheme  at  the  very  moment  when  he  expected  it  to 
have  taken  efkctl    Too  haughty  to  brook  such  a  dbappointmeDt,  whidi 
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he  imputed  as  much  to  the  arts  of  the  Frencby  as  to  the  levity  of  the  Soottidi 
mooarchy  he  took  arms  against  Scotland,  threatening  to  subdue  the  king* 
dom,  since  he  could  not  gain  the  friendship  of  its  kiii^.  At  the  same  time» 
his  resentment  against  Francis  quickened  his  negotiations  with  the  em- 
peror, an  alliance  with  whom  he  was  now  as  forward  to  accept  as  the  other 
could  be  to  otkt  it.  During  this  war  with  Scotland,  and  before  the  coo* 
dusioQ  of  his  negotiations  with  Charles,  James  V.  died,  leaving  his  crown 
to  Maiy  his  onlj  daughter,  an  infant  of  a  few  days  old.  Upon  this  «vent 
HeniT  altered  at  once  his  whole  system  with  r^^ard  to  Scotland,  and 
abanooning  all  thoughts  of  conquering  it,  aimed  at  what  was  more  advan- 
tageous as  well  as  more  practicable,  a  union  with  that  kingdom  by  a 
marriage  between  Edward  his  only  son  and  the  young  queen,  fiut  here« 
too,  he  apprehended  a  vigorous  opposition  from  the  French  faction  in  Sco^ 
land,  which  began  to  bestir  itsell  in  order  to  thwart  the  measure.  Thi^ 
necessity  of  crushing  this  party  among  the  Scots,  and  of  preventing  Francis 
from  furnishing  them  any  e&ctual  aid,  confirmed  Hemy's  resolution  of 
breaking  with  France,  and  pushed  him  on  to  put  a  finbhing  hand  to  the 
treaty  d*  confederacy  with  the  emperor. 

In  this  league  [Feo.  11]  were  contained  first  of  all,  articles  for  securinr 
their  future  amity  and  mutual  defence ;  then  were  enumerated  the  deman(|». 
which  they  were  respectively  to  make  upon  Francis ;  and  the  i>lan  oT  thenr 
operations  was  fixed,  if  be  should  refuse  to  grant  them  satisfacti(Hi.  They 
agreed  to  require  that  Francis  should  not  only  renounce  his  alliance  with 
Solyman,  which  had  been  the  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  Christendom, 
but.  also  that  he  should  make  reparation  for  the  damages  which  that  unna 
tural  union  had  occasioned ;  that  ne  should  restore  fiuigundy  to  the  emoennv 
that  he  should  desist  immediately  irom  hostilities,  and  Jeave  Charles  at 
leisure  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith;  and  that  he 
should  immediately  pay  the  sums  due  to  Heniy,  or  pqt  some  towns  in  hb 
hands  as  security  to  that  effect.  ,  If,  within  hriv  days,  he  did  not  comply 
with  these  demands,  thev  then  engaged  to  invade  France  each  with  twen^ 
thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  and  not  lay  down  their  arms  until 
they  had  recovered  Burgundy,  together  with  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  for 
the  emperor,  and  Normandy  and  Guienne,  or  even  the  whole  realm  ot' 
France,  for  Henir.*  Their  heralds,  accordingly,  set  out  with  these  haughty 
requisitions ;  and  though  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  France,  the  two 
monarchs  held  theooselves  fully  entided  to  execute  whatever  was  stipulated 
in  their  treaty. 

Francis,  on,  his  part,  was  not  less  diligent  in  preparing  for  the  approach- 
ing campaign.  Having  early  observed  symptoms  of  Hemy's  disgust  and 
alienation,  and  finding  all  his  endeavours  to  soothe  and  reconcile  him  inef* 
iectual,  he  knew  his  temper  too  well  not  to  expect  that  open  hostilities 
would  quickly  follow  upon  this  secession  of  friendship.  For  this  reason  he 
redoubled  bis  endeavours  to  obtain  from  Solyman  such  aid  as  mieht  coun- 
terbalance die  great  accession  of  strength  which  the  emperor  would  receive 
by  his  alliance  with  England.  In  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  two 
ambasndois  murdered  oj  Gua^o,  he  sent  as  his  envoy,  nrst  to  Venice,  and 
tfien  to  Constantinople,  Faulin,  who,  though  in  no  higher  rank  than  a  captain 
of  foot,  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  raised  to  this  important  station,  to 
wnich  he  was  recommended  by  Bellay,  who  had  trained  him  to  the  arts  of 
negotiation,  and  made  trial  of  bis  address  and  talents  on  seveial  occasions. 
Nor  did  he  belie  the  opinion  conceived  of  his  courage  and  abilities  Has- 
tening to  Constantlnoiue,  without  r^arding  the  dangners  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  he  uiged  his  master's  demands  with  such  ooldness,  and  availed 
himself  of  every  circumstance  with  such  dexterity,  that  he  soon  removed 
all  the  miltan's  difficulties.    As  some  of  the  basbaws,  swayed  either  by 
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Iheir  own  opinion,  or  influenced  by  the  emperor'semitsaHesy  who  had  made 
teir  way  even  into  this  court,  had  declared  in  the  divan  againt  acting  in 
concert  with  France,  he  found  means  either  to  convince  or  nlenoe  thcin.* 
Jkt  last  he  obtained  etders  for  Barbarossa  to  sail  with  a  poweifiil  fleet,  and 
to  regulate  all  his  operations  br  the  directions  of  the  French  king.  Francis 
was  not  equally  successful  in  nis  attempts  to  ^ain  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire. The  eztraordinaiy  ri»)ur  with  which  ne  thoi^t  it  neoeaaiy  to 
punish  such  of  his  subjects  as  nad  embraced  the  protestant  opmionB,  in  order 
to  give  some  notable  evidence  of  his  own  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith,  and  to 
wipe  off  the  imputations  to  which  he  was  liable  from  his  confederacy  with 
the  Turics,  placed  an  insuperable  barrier  between  him  and  such  of  the  Ger- 
mans as  interest  or  inclination  would  have  prompted  most  readily  to  join  him.t 
His  chief  advantage,  however,  over  the  emperor,  he  derived  on  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  from  the  contiguity  of  his  dominions,  as  well  as  fiam  tlie 
extent  of  the  royal  authority  in  Trance,  which  exempted  him  from  all  the 
delays  and  disappointments  unavoidable  wherever  popular  assemblies  pn>- 
▼ide  for  the  expenses  of  government  by  occasional  and  nwal  subsicues. 
Hence  his  domestic  preparations  were  always  carried  on  wim  vigour  and 
rapidity,  while  those  of  the  emperor,  imless  when  quickened  by  some  fbreigo 
supply,  or  some  temporary  expedient,  were  extremely  slow  and  dilatory. 

Long  before  any  anny  was  m  readiness  to  oppose  him,  Francis  took  the 
field  in  the  Low-Countries,  against  which  he  turned  the  whole  weight  of 
the  war.    He  made  himself  master  of  Landrecy,  which  he  detennined  to 


dutchy  of  Luxembuig, 
former  year.  While  he  waj  thus  eroplojred,  the  emperor,  having*  drawn 
together  an  army,  composed  of  all  the  different  nations  subject  to  nis  eor- 
emment,  entered  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  on  whom  he  nad 
vowed  to  inflict  exemplaiy  vengeance.  This  prince,  whose  conduct  and 
situation  were  similar  to  that  ofRobert  de  la  Mark  in  the  first  war  between 
Charies  and  Francis,  resembled  him  likewise  in  his  fate.  Unable,  with 
his  feeble  army,  to  face  the  emperor,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  forty- 
ibur  thousand  men,  he  retired  at  his  approach ;  and  the  Imperialists,  beii^ 
at  liber^  to  act  as  they  pleased,  immediately  invested  Duren.  -  Thattown» 
though  ffallantly  defended,  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  the  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  place  itself  reduced  to  ashes.  This  dreadful 
example  of  severity  strack  the  people  of  the  country  wi^  such  f&aenl 
terror,  that  all  the  other  towns,  even  such  as  were  capable  of  resistancey 
sent  their  keys  to  the  emperor  [August  S4]  ;  and  before  a  body  of  French, 
detadied  to  nis  assistance,  Could  come  up,  the  duke  himself  was  obl^d 
to  make  his  submission  to  Charies  in  the  most  abject  manner.  BeiiK  ad* 
mitted  mto  the  Imperial  pi*esence,  he  kneeled,  together  widi  eighth  his 
principal  subjects,  and  implored  mercy.  The  empeior.  allowed  him  to 
remain  in  that  isixMninious  posture,  ana  eyeine  him  with  a  faau^ty  and 
severe  look,  wimout  deigning  to  ^iswer  a  sii^e  word,  remitted  bun  to  his 
ministers.  The  conditions,  however,  which  they  prescribed,  were  not  so 
rigorous  as  he  had  reason  to  have  expected  after  such  a  receptkMi.  He  was 
obliged  [Sept.  7]  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  France  ana  Denmark ;  to 
lesign  ail  his  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Gueldres ;  to  enter  into  perpetual 
amity  with  thie  emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans.  In  return  for  which,  aH 
his  hereditaiy  dominions  were  restored,  except  two  towns  which  the  em- 
peror kept  as  pledges  of  the  duke's  fidelity  during  the  continuance  of  tiie 
war :  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his  privileges  as  a  prince  of  the  empire. 
Not  long  after,  Charies,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  reconcileDtentr 
gave  him  in  marriage  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  brotiber  Ferdinand.^ 
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Having  thus  chastised  the  ^sumption  of  the  duke  of  CleveSy  detached 
one  of  his  allies  from  Francis,  and  annexed  to  his  own  dominions  in  the 
Low-Countries  a  considerable  province  whi^h  lay  contiguous  to  themy 
Charles  advanced  towards  Hainault,  and  laid  siege  to  Landrecy.  Ther^ 
as  the  first  fruits  of  his  alliance  with  Hemy,  he  was  joined  by  six  thousand 
En^ish  under  Sir  John  Wallop.  The  garrisoD,  consistii^  of  veteran  troops 
commanded  by  De  La  Lande  and  Desse,  two  officers  of  reputation,  made 
a  vigorous  resistance.  Francis  approached  with  all  his  forces  to  relieve 
that  place ;  Charles  covered  the  siege ;  both  were  deteipained  to  hazard 
an  engagement ;  and  all  Europe  expected  to  see  this  contest,  which  had 
continued  so  long,  decided  at  last  by  a  battle  between  two  great  armies 
led  by  their  respective  monarchs  in  person.  But  the  ground  which  sepa* 
rated  thehr  two  camps  was  such,  as  put  the  disadvantage  manifest^  on  nis 
tide  who  should  venture  to  attack,  and  neither  of  them  chose  to  run  that 
risk.  Amidst  a  variety  of  movements  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  into 
the  snare,  or  to  avoid  it  themselves,  Francis,  with  admirable  conduct  and 
equally  good  fortune,  threw  first  a  supply  of  fresh  troops,  and  then  a  con- 
voy of  provisions,  into  the  town,  so  tbat  the  emperor,  despairing  of 
success,  withdrew  into  winteiMjuarters^*  in  order  to  preserve  his  aimy  uom 
being  entirely  ruined  by  the  rigour  oi  the  season. 

^  During  this  campaign,  Solyman  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  the  French 
king  with  great  punctuality.  He  himself  marched  into  Hungry  with  a 
namerous  army  [November] ;  and  as  the  princes  of  the  empire  made  no 
great  effort  to  save  a  country  which  Charles,  by  employing  his  own  force 
against  Francis,  seemed  willing  to  sacrifice,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
saij  body  of  troops  to  oppose  his  progress.  He  besieged,  one  after  another, 
i^inque  Ecclesie,  Alba,  and  Gran,  the  three  most  considerable  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  kept  possession.  The  first  was 
taken  by  storm ;  tbeother  two  surrendered ;  and  the  whole  kingdom,  a  small 
comer  excepted,  was  subjected  to  the  Turkish  yoke.t  About  the  same 
time,  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  ten  galleys,  and 
coasting  along  the  shore  of  Calabria,  made  a  descent  at  Rheggio,  which 
he  plundered  and  burnt ;  and  advancing  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  he  stopped  there  to  water.  The  citizens  of  Rome,  ignorant  of  his 
clestination,  and  filled  with  terror,  began  to  fly  with  such  general  precipi- 
tation, that  the  city  would  have  been  totally  deserted,  if  they  had  not 
resumed  courage  upon  letters  from  Paulin  the  French  envoy,  assuring  them 
that  no  violence  or  injury  would  be  offered  by  the  Turks  to  any  state  in 
alliance  with  the  king  his  master.}  From  Ostia,  Barbarossa  sailed  to 
Maneilles,  and  being  joined  by  the  French  fleet  with  a  body  of  land 
Ibices  on  board,  under  the  count  d'Er^en,  a  gallant  young  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  they  directed  their  course  towards  Nice,  the  sole  retreat 
of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Savoy  [August  10].  There,  to  the  astonishment 
and  scandal  of  all  Christendom,  tl^  lilies  of  France  and  crescent  <£ 
Mahomet  appeared  in  conjunction  against  a  fortress  on  which  the  cross  of 
Savoy  was  displayed.  Tne  town,  however,  was  bravely  defended  against 
their  combined  rorce  by'  Montfort,  a  Savoyard  gentleman,  who  stood  a 
^neral  assault,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  great  loss  before  he  retired 
into  the  castle.  That  fort,  situated  upon  a  rock,  on  which  the  artillery 
made  no  impression,  and  which  could  not  be  undermined,  he  held  out  so 
long,  that  Doria  had  time  to  approach  with  his  fleet,  and  the  marqtuis  del 
Guasto  to  march  with  a  body  ot  troops  firom  Milan.  Upon  intelligence  of 
this,  the  French  and  Turks  raised  the  siege  [Sept.^8]  ;f  and  Francis  had 
jwt  even  the  consolation  of  succe^  to  render  the  infamy  which  he  drew 
<m  himself,  by  calling  in  such  an  auxiliary,  more  pardunable. 
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From  the  small  progress  of  either  party  during  this  campaigiiy  it 
obrious  to  what  a  length  the  war  mi^ht  be  drawn  out  between 
princes,  whose  power  wa^  so  equally  nJailanced,  and  who»  by  their  ovm 
talents  or  activity,  could  so  vaiy  and  multiply  their  resources.  The  trial 
which  they  had  now  made  of  each  other^s  streng^  might  haye  taught 
them  the  imprudence  of  penisting  in  a  war,  wherein  there  was  greator 
u>pearance  of  thejr  distressing  their  own  dominions  than  of  conquering 
those  of  their  adversary,  and  should  have  disposed  both  to  wish  for  peace. 
If  Charles  and  Francis  had  been  influenced  by  considerations  of  inteieat 
or  prudence  alone,  this,  without  doubt,  must  nave  been  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  have  reasoned.  But  the  personal  aninaosity,  which 
mingled  itself  in  all  their  quarrels,  had  gprown  to  be  so  violent  and  im]^- 
cable,  that,  for  the  pjleasure  of  gratifying  it,  they  disregarded  every  thiqg 
else ;  and  we»e  infinitely  more  solicitous  now  to  nurt  each  other,  tiian  hovr 
to  secure  what  would  be  of  adi^antase  to  themselves.  No  ^sooner  tbeo 
did  the  season  force  them  to  suspend  hostilities,  than,  without  paying  aoy 
attention  to  the  pope's  repeated  endeavours  or  paternal  exhortations  to 
re-establish  peace,  they  began  to  provide  for  the  operations  of  the  next 
year  with  new  vigour,  and  an  activi^  Increasing  with  their  hatred.  Ciiarles 
turned  his.  chief  attention  towards  eaining  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  formidable  but  unwieldy  strength  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  against  Francis.  In  order  to  understand  the  propriety  of  the 
steps  which  he  took  for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  review  me  duef 
tiansactions  in  that  countir  since  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  in  the  year  1641. 

Much  about  the  time  that  that  assembly  broke  up,  Maurice  succeeded 
Lis  father  Henry  in  the  government  of  that  part  of  Saxony  which  belonged 
to  the  Albertine  branch  of  the  Saxon  family.  This  young  pnince,  then 
only  in  his  twentieth  year,  had,  even  at  that  early  period,  begun  to  dis- 
cover the  great  talents  which  qualified  him  for  acting  such  a  distinguished 
g art  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  admini*- 
ation,  he  struck  out  into  such  a  new  and  singular  path,  as  showed  that 
be  aimed  from  the  beginning,  at  something  ^^it  and  uncommon.  Thoi^h 
zealously  attached  to  the  protestant  opinions,  both  from  education  and 
principle,  he  refdsed  to  accede  to  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  being  deter- 
mined, as  he  said,  to  maintain  the  purity  of  religion,  which  w'as  the  ori^mal 
object  of  that  confederacy,  but  not  to  entangle  himself  in  the  political 
interests  or  combinations  to  which  it  had  given  rise.  At  the  same  time, 
foreseehig  a  rupture  between  Charlei  and  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde^ 
and  perceiving  which  of  them  was  most  likely  to  prevail  in  the  contest, 
instead  of  that  jealousy  and  distrust  which  the  other  protestants  expressed 
of  all  the  emperor's  designs,  he  affected  to  place  in  him  an  unboitoded 
confidence :  and  courted  nis  favour  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  When  the 
other  protestants,  in  the  year  1542,  either  declined  assisting  Ferdinand  in 
Hungary,  or  affinded  him  reluctant  and  feeble  aid,  Maurice  marched  thither 
in  person,  and  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  cooraee. 
From  the  same  motive,  he  had  led  to  the  emperor's  assistance,  during  ttie 
last  campaign,  a  body  of  his  own  troops ;  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  pep- 
ion,  his  dexterity  in  all  militaiy  exercises,  together  with  his  intrepidity, 
which  courted  and  delighted  in  danger,  did  not  distinguish  him  more  m 
the  field,  than  his  great  abilities  and  insinuating  ad£ess  won  upon  the 
emperor's  confidence  and  favour.*  While  by  this  conduct,  which  appeared 
extraordinary  to  those  who  held  the  same  opinions  with  him  concenm^ 
religion,  Maurice  endeavoured  to  pay  court  to  the  emperor,  he  began  to 
discover  some  degree  of  jealousy  ot  his  cousin  tibe  elector  of  Ssotoay. 
This,  which  proved  in  the  sequel  so  fatal  to  the  elector,  had  almost  ooea* 
liciftfd  an  open  rupture  between  them ,  and  soon  after  Maurice's 
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|o  tlie  gwenmeoitf  they  both  to(^  anns  with  eqM  ragie,  u^kmi  acoount  of 
a  dispute  about  the  rigbt  of  jurisdictioD  over  a  paltry  town  situated  on  the 
MoloBiw.  They  were  preventedy  however,  fix>m  proceediog  to  action  by 
die  mediation  of  the  l^ndnave  of  Hesse,  whose  daughter  Maurice  had 
mairied,  as  w^ll  as  by  tm  powerful  and  authoritative  admonitions  df 
Luther.* 

Amidst  these  transactionsy  the  pope,  though  eztremely .  mtated  at  the 
emperor's  concessions  to  the  protestats  at  the  diit  of  Katisbon,  was  so 
warmly  solicited  on  all  hands,  oy  such  as  were  most  devouthr  attached  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  no  less  than  by  those  whose  fi<felity  or  designs  ne  suspected, 
to  summon  a  general  council,  that  he  £>und  it  impossible  to  avoid  any  longer 
calling  that  assembly.  The  impatience  for  its  meeting,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  great  effects  from  its  decisions,  seemed  to  grow  in  pioportion  to 
the  dljficulty  of  obtaining  it.  He  still  adhered,  bowevef,  to  fan  original 
resolution  of  holding  it  in  some  town^f  Italy,  where,  by  6t^  number  of 
ecclesiastics,  retainers  t<y  his  court,  and  depending  on  his  favour,  who  could 
mpojT  to  it  without  difficultv  or  expense,  he  might  influence  and  even 
direct  all  its  proceedings.  This  piopositioi^  thou^  oAfcn  rejected  by  the 
Germans,  he  instructed  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  held  at  Spires  [Inarch  3],  in 
the  year  1<64S,  le  renew  once  more ;  and  if  he  found  it  gave  no  greater 
satisutction  than  formerly,  he  empowered  him^  as  a  last  concession,  to  prtH 
pose  for  the  place  of  meeting,  Trent,  a  city  m  the  Tyrol,  subject  to  the 
King  of  the  Romans,  aaid  situated  on  the  confines  between  GremiaDy  and 
Itafy.  The  catholic  princes  in  the  diet,  after  giving  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  council  might  nave  beei|  held  widi  greater  aovantaee  in  Ratisbon, 
Cologne,  or  sooie  of  the  great  cntes  of  th^  empire,  were  at  length  induced 
to  approve  of  the  place  which  the  pope  had  named.  The  protestaht* 
unanimously  expressed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  protested  that  mey  wwuld 
pay  no  regard  to  a  council  held  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  empire, 
called  by  the  pope's  authority,  and  m  which  he  assumed  the  right  of 
presidii^]' 

The  pope,  without  taking  any  notice  of  their  oljections,  published  the 
bull  of  iDtimation  [May  22, 1542],  named  three  cardinals  to  preside  as  his 
legates,  and  appointed  them  to  repair  to  Trent  before  the  first  of  Novem- 
oer,  the  day  he  bad  fixed  for  opening  the  council.  But  if  Paul  had  de- 
sired the  meeting  of  a  council  as  sincerely  as  he  pretended,  he  would  not 
have  pitched  on  such  an  improper  time  for  calling  it.  Instead  of  that 
general  union  and  tranquillity,  without  which  the  defiberations  of  a  coun- 
cil could  neither  be  conducted  with  security,  nor  attended  with  authority, 
such  a  fien^e  war  was  lust  kindled  between  the  emp^rpr  and  Francis,  as 
rendered  it  impossible  tor  the  ecclesiastics  from  maiiy  parts  of  £urope  to 
resort  thither  in  safety.  The  legates,  accordingly,  remai^ted  several  months 
at  Trent ;  but  as  no  person  appeared  there,  except  «a  few  prelates  fixNOd 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  the  pope,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ridicule  and  coo* 
tempt  which  this  drew  upon  him  fix>m  the  enemies  of  the  church,  recalled 
them,  and  prorogued  the  council.! 

Unhappily  for  the  authority  of  the  papal  see,  at  the  very  time  that  tbe 
German  protestants  took  eveiy  occasion  of  pouring  contempt  upon  it,  the 
emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans  Ibund  it  necessary  not  only  to  connive  at 
their  conduct*  but  to  court  their  favour  by  repeated  acts  of  indulgence. 
In  the  same  oiet  of  Spires,  in  which  they  had  protested  in  the  most  disr^ 
spectful  terms  agspnst  assembling  a  council  at  Trent,  Ferdinand,  who  de- 
pended on  their  aid  for  the  defence  of  Hungary,  not  only  permitted  that 
protestation  to  be  inserted  in  the  records  of  the  diet,  but  renewed  in  theb 
uvour  all  the  emperor's  concessions  at  Ratisboo,  adding  to  them  whatever 
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finej  dsmaDded  ka  their  fkitber  security.  Amone  other  puticdan^  ht 
granted  a  suipeosion  of  a  decree  of  the  Imperial  <&tmber  anmat  the  ci^ 
of  Gosiar  (one  of  those  which  had  entered  into  the  league  «  SmattcaJdej 
00  account  of  its  haying  seized  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  within  its  <|d- 
nainsy  and  enloioed  Heniy  dvke  of  Brunswick  to  desist  frem  his  attempts 
to  cany  that  decree  into  execution.  But  Hemy,  a  furious  bk^oty  and  n^ 
less  obstinate  than  rash  in  all  his  undertakings^  continuing  to  dusquiet  the 
people  of  €k)ftlar  b^  his  incursions^  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landnaTe  of 
Hesse,  that  they  mieht  not  suffer  any  member  of  the  Sm^ikaldic  body  to 
be  c^rsssedy  assemoled  their  forces,  declared  war  in  form  against  Iiaiiy» 
and  m  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  stripping  him  entirely  of  his  domiBsoos, 
drove  htm  as  a  wretched  exile  to  take  refuge  in  tlie  couit  of  Bavaiiiu 
By  this  act  of  vengeance,  no  less  severe  than  sudden,  tbej  fiHed  all  €kp- 
tnaoy  with  dread  of  their  power,  and  the  confederates  ot.  Smalkakte  ap« 
pearedy  by  this  first  eibrt  of  their  arms,  to  be  as  readf  as  they  weie  mm 
to  protect  those  who  had  joined  their  association.* 

Emboldened  by  so  many  concessions  in  their  favou%  as  well  as  by  die 
progress  which  their  opinioos  daily  made,  the  princes  of  the  leagve  of 
Smalkalde  took  a  solemn  protest  agaiiat  the  Imperial  chamberyaM  de» 
dined  its  jurisdiction  for  the  future,  l^cause  that  court  had  not  been  visited 
or  reformed  acoordin||^  to  the  decree  of  Ratisbon^andcootiiMMd  todisoofver 
e  most  indecent  partiality  in  all  its  proceedings.  Not  loiig  after  tfcos,  tbet 
ventured  a  step  farther ;  and  protesting  against  the  rocess  of  a  diet  hdd 
at  Nurembeig  [April  23. 1643],  which  provided  for  the  defence  of  Huii» 
gV7,  refused  to  funish  ttieir  contineent  for  that  purpose  nnleas  the  loipe* 
riaTchamber  were  refonned,  and  fvul  security  were  granted  them  in  eveiy 
point  with  regard  to  rsiigioo.t 

14M4.1  Such  were  the  lengths  to  which  the  protestants  had  proceeded, 
and  such  their  confidence  in  their  own  power  when  the  emperor  returned 
from  the  Low-Countries,  to  hold  a  diet  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet 
at  Spires.  The  respect  due  to  the  empero^  as  well  as  the  impertance  at 
the  a&irs  which  were  to  be  laid  before  it  rendeved  this  assemU^  extnteely 
foil.  All  the  electors,  a  great  number  of  princes  ecclesiastical  and  seculary 
vrith  the  deputies  of  most  of  the  cities,  were  present.  Charies  soao  per- 
eeivcd  that  tiiis  was  not  a  time  to  offend  the  lealous  spirit  of  the  protes- 
tants, by  asserting  in  an^  high  tone  the  autnority  and  doctrines  of  the 
church,  or  by  abndgine,  m  the  snudlest  article,  the  liberty  whiob  they  ntftr 
enjq^d ;  but  that,  on  tne  contrary,  if  he  expected  anf  support  fitMD  theniv 
or  wished  to  preserve  Germany  from  intestine  disorden  while  he  was  eiH 
gaged  in  a  ioreign  war,  he  must  soothe  them  by  new  concessions,  and  e 
more  ample  extension  of  their  religk>os  privileges.  He  b^n  accordjoigly 
with  eourting  the  elector  of  daxony,  ana  land^ve  of  H^sse,  the  heads  of 
^  protestant  party,  and  b^  giving  up  some  things  in  tiieir  bvoiir,  and 
granting  liberal  promises  with  regard  to  others,  he  secured  himself  from 
any  danger  of  opposition  on  their  part.  Having  gained  this  capital  pomt, 
he  then  ventured  to  address  the  diet  with  greater  waedom.  He  began  by 
^presenting  his  own  zeal,  and  unwearied  efforts  with  rerard  to  two  things 
most  essential  to  Christendom,  the  procuring  of  a  general  council  in  order 
to  compose  die  reli^ous  dissensions  which  had  mihappily  arisen  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  providing  some  proper  means  for  checking  the  formidaUe 
engress  of  the  Turkish  arms.  But  he  observed,  with  deep  regret,  tnat 
is  pious  endeavours  had  been  entirely  defeated  by  the  unjustifiable  ambi- 
tioo  of  the  French  king,  who  having  wantonlj  kmdled  tne  flame  of  war 
hi  JCnrope,  which  had  been  so  lately  extinguished  by  the  truce  of  Nice^ 
nDderad  it  unpossible  far  the  fothers  of  the  church  to  assemble  in  oooDcilr 
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CNT  lo  delibente  with  security ;  and  obliged  him  to  employ  iboae  forces  in 
his  own  deleocey  wbicby  wiA  greater  aatisAction  to  himself,  as  well  as 
more  lioiioiir  to  ChristeDdon,  he  wodd  have  turned  against  the  infidels : 
that  Francisy  not  thinking  it  enough  to  ha?e  called  him  off  from  opposing 
the  Mahometansy  bad,  with  unexampled  impiety,  inrited  them  into  the 
heart  of  Christendom,  and  joining  hw  aims  to  theirs^  had  openly  attacked 
the  duke  of  Saroy^a  member  of  th»«empire  { that  BarbaT6ssa'8  fleet  was 
now  in  one  of  the  ports  of  France,  waitmg  only  the  return  of  spring  to 
cany  ternir  and  desolatioD  to  the  ooast  or  some  Christian  states  that  in 
such  a  situation  it  was  foDy  lo  tkunk  of  distant  expeditions  against  the 
Turin,  or  of  matching  to  oppose  his  armies  in  Hungary,  while  such  a  pow- 
exiul  ally  leceired  him  into  the  centre  of  Efnope,  and  gave  him  footine 
there.  It  was  a  dictate  of  piudenoe,  he  added,  to  oppose  the  nearest  and 
noBt  innninent  dangen  first  of  all,  and  by  humbling  the  power  of  France, 
to  deprive  Solyman  or  the  adiranta^s  which  he  derived  firom  the  unnatu- 
ral coofedaracy  fonned  l^etween  him  and  a  monarch,  who  still  arrogated 
the  name  of  Most  Christian:  that,  in  truth,  a  war  against  the  French 
king  and  the  sultan  ouzht  to  be  considered  as  the  same  thing :  and  that 
every  advanta^  gained  over  the  Ibrmer  was  a  severe  and  sensiole  blow  to 
the  latter:  on  all  these  accounts,  he  concluded  with  demanding  their  aid 
aeakist  Francis,  not  merely  as  an  enemy  of  the  Germanic  body,  or  of  him 
Woo  was  its  head,  but  as  an  avowed  ally  of  the  infideb,  and  a  public 
enemy  (o  the  Christian  name. 

In  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  this  violent  i^rective  of  the  emperor, 
the  king  of  tlw  Remans  stood  up,  and  related  the  rapid  conquests  of  the 
sultan  in  Huoga^.  occasion^,  as  he  safd,  by  the  fatal  necessity  imposed 
on  his  bro£ber,  of  employing  his  arms  against  France.  When  he  had 
finiahed,  the  ambassadors  of  Savoy  eave  a  detail  of  Barbarossa's  opera-* 
tiooB  at  Nice,  and  of  the  ravases  whrch  he  had  committed  on  that  coast. 
All  these,  added  to- the  general  indignation  which  Francis's  unpref^edented 
union  with  the  Turks*  excited  in  Enrdj^,  made  such  an  imprnsion  on  the 
diet  as  the  emperor  wished*  and  'ttposed  most  of  the  members  to  grant 
him  such  efectual  aid  as  he  had  aemanded.  The  ambassadors  whom 
Francis  had  sent  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  bouods  of  the  empire ;  and  the  apdogy  which  they  published 
for  their  master,  vindicating  his  alliance  with  qpl;^man,  by  examples  drawn 
iiom  scripture^  and  the  practice  of  Christian  princes,  was  little  regarded 
hy  men  who- were  irritated  already,  or  piejuaiced  against  him  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  be  incapable  of  allowing  meir  proper  weight  to  any  ai^gu- 
ments  in  his  behalf. 

Such  beii^  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Germans,  Charles  perceived 
that  nothkig  could  now  obstruct  his  gaining  all  that  he  aimed  at,  but  the 
fean  and  jealousies  df  the  protestants,-  which  he  determined  to  quiet  by 
granting  every  thing  that  the  utmost  solicitude  of  these  passions  could  de- 
sire for  the  securitr  of  their  religion.  With  this  view,  be  consented  to  a 
recess,  wherel^  an  the  rigorous  edicts  hitherto  issued  against  the  protes- 
tants were  suspended ;  a  council  either  general  or  national  to  be  assembled 
in  Germany  was  declared  necessary,  in  order  to  re-establish  peace  in  the 
church ;  until  one  of  tUlst  should  be  held  (which  the  emperor  undertook 
to  bring  about  as  soon  as  possible),  the  free  and  public  exercise  of  the 
protestant  religion  was  autnoriaed ;  the  Imperial  chamber  was  enjoined  to 
g^ve  no  molestation  to  the  protestants ;  and  when  the  term,  for  which  the 
present  judges  in  that  court  were  elected,  -should  expire,  persons  duly 
qualified  were  then  to  be  admited  as  members,  without  any  distinction  on 
account  of  religion.  In  return  for  these  extraordinary  acts  of  indulgence, 
the  protestants  cooconed  with  the  other  members  of  the  diet,  in  declaring 
war  against  Francis  in  name  of  the  empire  ;  in  voting  the  emperor  a  body 
of  twentr-ibur  thowmd  loot,  and  four  thousand  hoisey  to  be  maintained  at 
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Ifae  public  eipeiiie  Sat  six  moDths,  and  to  be  empbyed  agaioBt  Fiance, 
tod  at  the  same  time  the  diet  imposed  a  poQ^axio  be  levied  throKgboiA 
Ul  Gkimany  on  eveiy  penoQ  without  ezceptioiiy  for  the  support  of  the 
wu  against  the  Turiu. 

Chau'les,  while  he  gave  the  greatest  attentioo  to  the  mioitte  and  Intricate 
detaOof  particulars  necessair  towards  cooducting  the  deliberations  of  ai 
numerous  aud  divided  assembly  to  such  a  successful  period,  neeoHated  a 
separate  peace  with  the  kiog  of  Demnaik ;  who.  though  he  had  hifbuto 
peribrmea  nothiog  considerable  in  consequence  of  his  alEance  with  Francis 
nad  it  in  his  power,  however,  to  make  a  tioublesome  diversion  in  £ivourof 
that  monarch.*  At  the  sante  time,  he  did  not  neglect  proper  apjdicatioiia 
to  the  kin^  of  England,  in  (»der  to  rouse  him  ^to  more  vigorous  eftnrts 
ag^sunst  their  common  enemy.  Little,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  accomplisfa 
this ;  for  such  events  had  happened  in  Scotlaixi  as  inflamed  Henry  to  die 
most  violent  pitch  of  resentment  a^inst  Franais.  Havior  oonduoed  widi 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  a  trea^  ojf  marriage  between  nis  son  and  dieir 
young  queen,  by  which  he  reckoned  himself  secure  of  efiectiog  the  union  of 
the  two  Kingdoms,  which  had  been  lone  desired,  and  often  attempted  wilbout 
success  by  his  predecessors,  Marr  m  Guise  the  queen  mother,  cardinal 
fieatoun,  and  otner  partisans  of  France,  found  means  not  only  to  break 
pff  the  matclt,  but  to  alienate  the  Scottish  nation  entirely  from  the  friend- 
ship of  England,  and  to  strengthen  its  ancient  aitacnment  to  France. 
Henry,  however,  did  not  abandon  an  olgect  of  so  much  importance ;  and 
as  the  humbling  of  Fra^^is,  besides  the  j^leasure  of  taking  revenge  upon 
an  enemy  who  nad  disappointed  a  favourite  measure,  appeared  the  inost 
effectual  method  of  bringing  the  Scots  to  accept  once  more  of  the  treaty 
which  they  had  relinquished,  he  was  so  eager  to  accomplish  this,  that  lie 
was  ready  to  second  whatever  the  emperor  could  propose  to  be  attempted 
against  the  French  king.  The  plan,  accordingly, .wnich  they  concerted, 
was  sucl^  if  it  had  been  punctually  executed,  as  must  have  ruined  France 
in  the  first  place,  and  would  have  aiipnented  so  jnodkiouslT  the  emperor's 
power  ana  territories,  as  might  in  the  end  have  proved  fatal  to  die  liberties 
of  Europe.  They  agreed  to  invade  France  each  with  an  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  and,  without  losit)^  time  in  besieging  the  frontier  towns, 
to  advance  directly  towards  the  intenor  provinces,  ana  to  join  their  forces 
near  Parts.t  « 

-*«  Francis  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  all  the  enemies  whom  Charies  was 
mustering  against  him.  oolyman  had  been^  the  Goly  ally  who  did  not 
desert  him ;  but  the  assistance  which  he  received  from  him  had  rendered 
him  80  odious  to  all  Christendom,  that  he  resolved  rather  to  forego  all  the 
advantages  of  his  friendship,  than  to  become,  on  that  account,  tbc  object 
of  general  detestation.  For  tbo  reason,  he  dismissed  Barbarossa  as  soon 
as  winter  was  over,  who,  afler  ravaging  the  coast  of  Naples  and  Tuscany, 
returned  to  Constantinople.  As  Francis  could  not  hope  to  equal  the  finces 
of  so  many  powers  combined  against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  that 
defect  by  despatch,  which  was  more  in  his  power,  and  to  get  the  start  of 
them  in  taking  the  field.  Early  in  the  sprii^  the  count  d'E^den  invested 
Carignan,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  which  the  marauis  del  Guasto  the  Imperial 

general  having  surprised  the  former  year,  considered  of  so  much  importance, 
lat  he  had  fortified  it  at  great  expense.  The  count  pushed  the  si^;e  with 
such  vkour,  that  Guasto,  fond  of^his  own  conquest,*and  seeing  no  other 
way  ofsaving  it  fiom  falline  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  resolved  to 
^  hs^ard  a  battle  in  order  to  relieve  it  He  b^^  his  march  finom  Milan  ibr 
this  purpose,  and  as  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  intention,  if  was 
soon  known  in  the  French  camp.  Eneuien,  a  gallant  and  enterprisiqg 
young  man,  wished  passionately  to  try  me  fortune  of  a  battle ;  his  troopa 
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desired  it  with  no  less  ardour ;  but  the  perenuptoiy  injunctxm  of  the  idog 
not  to  yenture  a  ^neral  engagements  flowing  trom  a  prudent  attention  to 
the  present  situation  of  affiurs^as  well  as  from  the  remembrance  of  jformer 
disasters^  restrained  him  from  yenturii^  upon  itw  UnwiUiog,  however,  to 
abandon  Cangnoan^  when  it  was  iust  ready  to  jield,  and  eaeer  to  distinguish 
his  command  DY  some  memoranle  action,  he  .despatched  Monluc  to  court, 
in  order  to  laj  before  the  king  the  advantages  of  fighting  the  enemy,  and 
the  hopes  which  he  had  of  victory.  The  kine  inferred  the  matter  to  his 
priry  council ;  all  the  ministers  declared  one  aSer  another,  against  fidbting, 
and  supported  tbeir  sentiments  by  reasons  extremely  plausible.  Whim 
they  were  deliveriog  their  opinions,  Monluc,  who  was  peimitted  to  be 
present,  discovered  such  Tisible  and  extravagant  symptoms  of  impatience 
to  speak,  as  well  as  such  dissatisfiiction  with  what  he  heard,  that  Piancis, 
diverted  with  his  appearance,  called  on  him  to  declare  what  he  could  offer 
in  reply  to  sentiments  which  seemed  to  be  as  just  as  they  «were  general.. 
Upon  this,  Monluc,  a  yUmn  but  spirited  soldier,  and  of  known  courage, 
represented  the  gotd  condition  of  the  troops,  their  eagerness  to  meet  tne 
enemy  in  the  field,  their  confidence  in  their  cheers,  toeether  with  the 
everlasting  infamy  which,  the  declining  of  £  battle  would  bring  on  the 
French  arms;  and  he  urged  his  arguments  with  such  lively  impetuosi^, 
and  such  a  flow  of  military  eloquence,  as  jg^ained  over  to  lus  opinion,  mcji 
only  the  king,  naturally  fond  of  daring  actions,  but  several  of  the  couDcif. 
Francis,  catcnii^  the  same  enthusiasm  which  had  animated  his  troops, 
suddenly  starteduf),  and  having  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  implored 
the  Divine  protection,  he  then  addressed  himself  to  Monluc,  **  Goy '  says 
he^'*  return  to  Piedmont,  and  fight  in  the  name  of  God."* 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  king  had  given  £nguien  leave  to  firht 
the  Imperialists,  than  such  was  the  martial  araour  of  the  gallant  and  o%h 
spirited  goitlemen  of  that  age,  that  the  court  was  quite  deserted,  eveiy 
penon  desirous  of  reputation  or  capable  of  service,  hunying  to  Piedmont, 
m  order  to  share,  as  volunteers,  in  the  danger  and  gloiy  of  the  action. 
Encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  so  many  brave  officers,  £nguien  immedi- 
ately prepared  for  batde,  nor  did  Guasto  decline  the  combat.  The  number 
of  cavalry  was  almost  equal,  but  the  Imperial  in&ntiy  exceeded  the  Frendi 
by  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  They  met  near  Cerisoles  [April  11],  in  an 
openplain,  which  afforded  to  neither  any  advantage  of  ground,  and  both 
had  rail  time  to  fonn  their  army  in  proper  order.  The  shock  wais  such 
as  m^hthave  been  expected  between  veteran  troops,  violent  and  obstinate. 
The  French  cavalry  rushing  forward  to  the  chaige  with  their  usual  vivacity, 
bore  down  eveijr  thing  that  opposed  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
steady  and  disciplined  valour  of  the  Spanish  inlantry  having  forced  the 
KkxIy  which  they  encountered  to  give  way,  victoiy  remained  in  suspense, 
ready  to  declare  for  whichever  genera!  could  make  the  best  use  of  that 
critical  moment.  €hiasto,  engaged  in  that  part  of  his  anny  which  was 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  afiraia  of  falling  into  tne  hands  of  the  French,  whose 
vengeance  he  dreaded  on  account  of  tne  murder  of  Rinccn  and  Fregosoy 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  foigot  to  order  a  large  body  of  reserve  to 
advance ;  whereas  £nguien,  with  admirable  courage  abd  ecfual  conduct, 
supported  at  die  head  of  his  gens  d'annes,such  of  his  battalions  as  began 
to  yield ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  ^he  Swiss  in  his  service,  who 
bad  been  victorious  wherever  they  fought,  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards. 
This  motion  proved  decisive.  All  that  followed  was  confusion  and 
slaughter.  The  marquis  del  Guasto,  wounded  in  the  thigh,  escaped  only 
by  me  swiftness  of  his  horse.  The  victoiy  of  the  French  was  ccxnplete, 
ten  thousand  ci  the  Imperialists  being  slain,  and  a  considerable  number, 
with  all  theii  tents,  baggage,  and  artillery,  taken.    On  the  part  of  the 
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oonqueion*  tfa^irioy  was  without  aUay,a  few  only  beings kiUed, and  among 
tiiese  DO  officer  of  oistiDctioD.* 

Thk  splendid  actioD)  beside  the  reputatioo  with  whidi  it  was  attended, 
deliTeiea  Fiance  from  an  immtnent  daoger,  as  it  rained  the  anny  with 
which  Guasto  had  intended  to  invade  the  countiy  between  the  Rhobe  and 
Saone,  whera  there  were  neither  fortified  towns  nor  regular  foicea  to 
oppose  his  progress.  But  it  was  not  in  Francis's  power  to  pmie  the 
▼ictory  with  such  vigour  as  to  reap  all  the  advantages  which  it  might 
have  yielded :  for  though  the  Milanese  remained  now  almost  defenceless ; 
tiHH]^  the  mnabitants  who  had  ]ooe  murmured  under  the  rkour  of  the 
Imperial  gov^nuneot,  were  leady  to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  though.  Eq^^uien, 
iuaied  wifti  success,  uiged  the  king  to  seize  this  happy  oppoftmity  of 
leoovering  a  countiy,  the  acquisition  of  which  had  been  long  nis  fevounte 
ofajisct ;  yet,  as  the  en^ror  and  the  kinr  of  England  were  preperiiig  to 
break  in  upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  France  with  numerous  armies^  it 
became  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  thoughts  of  conquest  to  the  public 
safety ;  and  to  recall  twelve  thousand  ot  Enguien's  best  troops  to  be  em- 
ployed in  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Eo^ien's  subsequent  operations  were, 
of  consequence,  so  lai^fuid  and  inconsiderable,  that  the  rednctioD  of  Ca« 
rignan  ana  some  other  towns  in  Piedmont,  was  aU  th&t  he  gained  by  his 
great  victory  at  Cerisoles.t 

The  emperor,  as  usbal,  was  late  m  taking  the  field,  but  he  appeared, 
towards  the  b^inniDg  of  June,  at  the  head  of  an  army  more  numerous 
and  better  a^vpomted  than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  led  against  France. 
It  amounted  almost  to  6hy  thousand  men,  and  part  of  it  haviiv  reduced 
Luzembuig  and  some  other  town^  in  the  Netheriands,  before  he  himself 
joined  It,  M  now  marched  with  the  whole  towards  the  fipontiers  of  Chaim- 
pagile  [June].  Charles,  accordin|^  to  his  agreement  with  the  king  of  £i^- 
laiSl,  ought  to  have  advanced  direct^  towards  Paris ;  and  the  dauphin^ 
who  commanded  the  only  army  to  which  Francis  trusted  for  the  security 
of  his  dominions  in  that  quarter,  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose  him.  But 
the  success  with  which  the  French  had  defended  Provence  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six,  had  taueht  them  the  most 
effectual  method  of  distressing  an  invading  enemy.  Cnampas^ne,  a  countiy 
aboanding  more  in  vines  than  com,  was  incapable  of  mamtainiiff  a  great 
atm;^ ;  and  before  the  emperor's  approach,  whatever  could  be  oT  any  use 
to  his  troops  had  been  carried  off  or  destroyed.  This  rendered  It  neces- 
sary for  hun  to  be  master  of  some  places  of  strength  in  order  to  secure 
the  convoys,  on  which  alone  he  now  perceived  that  he  must  depend  ibr 
subsistsm^ ;  and  he  found  the  frontier  towns  so  ill  provided  for  defence, 
that  he  h^)ed  it  would  not  be  a  work  either  of  much  time  or  difficulty  to 
seduee  them.  Accordingly  Ligny  and  Commercy,  which  he  first  attached, 
flurreodered  after  a  short  resistance.  He  then  invested  St.  Disier  [July  8], 
which,  though'  it  commanded  an  important  pass  on  the  Mane,  was  des* 
titute  of  eveiy  tiling  necessaiy  for  sustaining  a  siege.  But  the  count  de 
Sancerre  and  M.  De  la  Lande,  who  had  acquired  such  reputation  by  the 
defence  of  Landrecy,  generously  threw  themselves  into  the  town,  andun* 
dertook  to  hold  it  out  to  the  last  extremity.  The  emperor  soon  foimd  how 
capable  they  were  of  making  good  their  promise,  and  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  take  the  town  without  besieging  it  in  form.  This  accordingij 
he  undertook :  and  as  it  was  his  nature  never  to  abandon  any  enterprise  in 
which  he  had  once  engaged,  he  persisted  in  it  with  an  inoonaiderate 
obstinacy. 

The  king  of  England's  preparations  for  the  campaign  were  completed' 
long  befisie  the  emperor's  ;  but  as  he  dxd  not  choose,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
eooounter  alone  the  whole  power  of  France,  and  was  unwilling,  on  the 
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otfmv  tl^t  his  troops  should  remun  imctife,  be  took  tet  oppdrtuoihr 
of  d^stisiii^  the  Scots,  by  sending  his  fleet,  together  with  a  considerable 
part  of  his  infantiT,  under  the  earl  of  Hertforo,  to  invade  their  country. 
Hertford  ezecutea  his  commission  with  vigour,  plundered  and  burnt 
Edinbuigh  and  Leith,  laid  waste  the  adjacent  counby,  and  re-embariced 
his  men  with  such  despatch  that  they  joined  their  soverek;n  soon  after 
his  landine  in  France*  [July  14j.  When  Uemy  arrived  in  that  kingdom, 
he  found  the  emperor  ei^gaged  m  the  siege  of  St  Disier ;  an  ambassador, 
however,  whom  he  sent  to  congratulate  the  Ei^lish  monarch  on  his  safe 
arrival  on  the  continent,  solicited  him  to  marcE,  in  terms  of  the  treaty, 
directly  to  Parts,  fiut  Charles  had  set  his  ally  such  an  ill  example  of 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  their  confederacy  with  exactness,  that  Heniy, 
observiog  him  employ  his  time  and  forces  in  taking  towns  for  his  own 
behoof,  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  attempt  the  reduction  of  some 
places  that  lay  conveniently  for  himself.  Without  paying  any  regard  to 
the  emperor's  remonstrances,  he  immediately  invested  Boukme,  and 
commanded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  press  the  siege  of  Montreml,  which 
had  been  begun  befbre  his  arrival,  by  a  body  of  Flemings,  in  conjunction 
wfth  some  &gllsh  troops.  While  Charies  and  Henry  showed  such  at- 
tention each  to  his  own'  interest  they  both  neglected  the  eommon  cause. 
Instead  of  the  union  and  confidence  requisi&  towards  conducting  the 
fteai  plan  that  they  filad  formed,  they  early  had  discovered  a  mutual 
jealousy  of  each  other,  which,  by  d^rees,  begot  distrust,  and  ewled  in 
open  hatred.! 

By  this  time,  Francis  had,  with  unweariediindustiy,  drawn  together  an 
army,  capable,  as  well  from  the  number  as  from  tlMv  valour  of  iSe  troops, 
of  making  head  against  the  enemy.    But  the  dauphin,  who  still  acted  as 

SeneraJ,  prudently  declining  a  battle,  the  loss  of  whi^h  would  have  en- 
altered  the  kingdom,  satisfied  himself  with  harassing  the  emperor 
witn  his  light  troops,  cutting  off  his  convoys,  and  laying  waste  the  countiy 
around  him.  Though  eztrsmei^  distressed  by  these  operations,  Charles 
still  pressed  the  si^  of  St.  Disier,  which  Sancerre  defended  with  aston* 
ishing  fortitude  and  conduct  He  stood  repeated  assaults,  repubing  the 
enemy  in  them  all ;  and  undism^ed  even  by  the  death  of  his  orave  asso« 
ciate,  De  la  Lande,  who  was^nlled  by  a  cannon-ball,  he  continued  to 
show  the  same  bold  countenance  and  obstinate  resolution.  At  the  end  of 
five  weeks,  he  was  still  in  a  condition  to  hold  out  some  time  loom,  when 
an  artifice  of  Granville's-  induced  him  to  snirender.  That  crafty  politic 
cian,  having  intercepted  the  key  to  the  cipher  which  the  duke  of  Guise 
used  in  communicating  intelligence  to  Sancerre,  forged  a  letter  in  faja 
name,  authoriziog  Sancerre  to  capitulate,  as  the  king,  though  highly  satis- 
fied with  his  benaviour,  thought  it  imprudent  to  hazard  a  battle  for  fab 
reliefl  This  letter  he  conveyed  into  the  town  in  a  mamer  which  could 
raise  no  suspicion,  and  the  governor  fell  into  the  snare.  Even  then,  he 
obtained  such  honourable  conditions  as  his  gallant  defence  merited,  and 
among  others,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  ei^t  days,  at  the  expiraticm  of 
which  he  bound  himself  to  open  the  gates,  if  Francis,  during  that  time, 
did  not  attack  the  Imperial  army,  and  throw  fre^  troops  hito  the  town.| 
Thus  Sancerre,  by  detaining  the  emperor  so  long  before  an  inconsiderable 
place,  afibfded  his  sovereign  full  tune  to  assemble  all  his  forces,  and, 
what  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  officer  in  such  an  inferior  command,  ac- 
quired the  glory  of  having  saved  his  countiy. 

As  soon  as  St  Disier  surrendered,  the  emperor  advanced  into  the. heart 
of  Chami^agne  [August  17],  but  Sanoenre's  obstinate  resistance  had  damped 
his  sanguine  hopes  of  penetrating  to  Paris,  and  led  him  seriously  to  re- 
flect on  what  he  mignt  expect  before,  towns  of  greater  strength,  and 
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defended  by  aoete  numeioas  garrisooB.  At  the  same  time,  the  procuring 
sttbfMtence  for  his  army  was  attended  with  great  difficulbr,  which  in- 
creased ia  proportioD  asne  withdrew  faiither  from  his  own  trootier.  He 
had  lost  a  ereat  number  of  .bis  best  troops  in  the  sie^  of  St  Disier,  and 
many  fell  daily  in  skiimisfaesy  which  it  was  not  m  nis  power  to  ayoid, 
though  they  wasted  his  army  insensibly,  without  leading  to  any  decisive 
action.  Tlie  season  advanced  apace,  and  he  had  not  yet  the  command 
either  of  a  sufficient  extent  of  temtoiy,  at  of  any  such  considerable  town 
as  rendered  it  safe  to  winter  in  the  enemy's  countiy.  Great  arrears,  too^ 
were  now  due  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  mutimring  for 
their  pay,  while  he  knew  not  from  what  funds  to  satisfy  them.  All  Uiese 
consiaerations  induced  him  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  peace,  which  a 
Spanish  Dominican,  the  confessor  of  his  sister,  the  queen  of  France,  had 
secretly  made  to  bus  confessor,  a  mtink  of  the  same  order.  In  oonse- 
Quence  of  this,  plenipotentiaries  were  named  on  both  sides,  and  began 
tneir  conferences  in  Chause,  a  small  viUa^  near  Chalons.  At  the  same 
time,  Charles,  either  fiom  a  desire  of  making  «ne  great  final  effort  agamst 
France,  or  merely  to  gain  a  pretext  for  desertiiig  his  ally,  and  coocludii^ 
a  separate  peace,  sent  an  ambassador  formally  to  require  Heniy,  acconf 
ing  to  the  stipulation  in  their  treaty,  to  advance  towards  Paris.  While 
he  expected  a  return  from  him,  and  waited  the  issue  of  the  conferences  at 
Chause,  he  continued  to  march  f<NrwaTd«  though  in  the  utmost  distrea 
from  scarcity  of  provisions.  But  at  last,  by  a  fortunate  motion  oo  bii 
part,  or  through  some  neglect  or  treacheiy  on  that  of  the  French,  he  sur- 
prised first  Espemey,  and  lien  Chateau  Thieny,  in  both  of  which  were 
considerable  ma^azi^es.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  these  towns,  the 
latter  of  which  is  not  two  days  march  from  Paris,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  than  that  great  capital,  defenceless  and  susceptible  of  any 
violent  alarm  in  proportion  to  its  greatness,  was  filled  with  consternation. 
The  inhabitant^  as  if  the  emperor  nad  been  already  at  their  gates,  fled  in 
the  wildest  confusion  and  despair,  many  sending  their  wives  and  children 
down  the  Seine  to  Rouen,  others  to  Orleans,  and  the  towns  upon  the 
Loire.  Francis  himself,  more  afflicted  with  this  than  with  any  other 
event  during  his  reign,  and  sensible  as  well  of  the  triumph  that  nis  rival 
vrould  enjoy  in  inBuuine  his  capital,  as  df  ^he  danger  to  which  the  king- 
dom was  exposed,  could  not  refrain  from  crying  out,  in  the  fint  emotion 
of  his  suipnse  and  sorrow,  **  How  dear;  O  my  God,  do  I  pay  for  this 
crown,  which  I  thoueht  thou  hadst  nanted  me  neely  l***  But  recovering 
in  a  moment  from  this  «udden  salfy  of  peevishness  and  impatience,  he 
devoutly  added,  **  Thy  will,  however,  be  done ;"  and  proceeded  to  issue 
the  necessary  orders  tor  opposing  the  enem^r  with  his  usual  activity  and 
prince  of  mind.  The  dauphin  detached  eight  thousand  men  to  Paris, 
which  revived  the  couraee  of  the  affifighted  citizens  :  he  threw  a  strong 

5:arrison  into  Meaux,  and,  oy  a  forced  march,  got  into  Ferte,  between  the 
mperialists  and  the  capital. 


Upon  this,  the  emperor,  who  began  aeain  to  feel  the  want  of  provi»ons, 

Serceiving  that  the  dauphin  still  prudently  declined  a  battle,  and  not 
aring  to  attack  his  camp  with  forces  so  much  shattered  and  reduced  by 
hard  service,  tkinied  sudaenly  to  the  Tig;ht,  and  began  to  fall  back  towaids 
Soisaons.  Having  about  this  time  received  Hemy's  answer,  whereby  he 
refused  to  abandon  the  sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil,  of  both  Which 
he  expected  every  moment  to  get  possession,  he  thought  himself  absolved 
from  all  obligations  of  adhering  to  the  treaty  with  him,  and  at  fiill  liberty 
to  consult  his  own  interest  in  what  manner  soever  he  pleased.  He  con- 
sented, therefore,  to  renew  the  ^conference,  which  the  surprise  of  Esper- 
ney  had  broken  off.    To  conclude  a  peace  between  two  fmnces^  one  of 
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whom  gmtty  draiied)  and  the  other  gfieatly  needed  ity  did  not  require  a 
loQg^  negotiation.  It  was  signed  at  Crespy»  a  small  town  near  Meaux,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  September.  The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  that  all  the 
conquests  which  eitter  party  had  made  since  the  truce  of  Nice  shall  be 
restored  r  that  the  emperor  shall  gire  in  narriaspe  to  the  Duke  of  Orieani, 
either  his  own  eldest  daughteri  or  the  second  daughter  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  ;  that  if  he  choose  to  bestow  on  him  his  own  daughter^  he  shall 
settle  on  her  all  the  provinces  of  the  Low-Countries,  to  be  erected  into  an 
independent  state,  which  shall  descend  to  the  male  issue  of  the  marriage  ; 
tfiat  if  he  determine  to  give  him  his  niece,  he  shall,  with  her,  ^^rant  him 
the  investiture  of  Milan  an4  its  dependencies ;  that  he  shall  within  four 
months  declare  which  of  these  two  princesses  he  had  pitched  upon,  and 
fulfil  the  respective  conditions  upon-  the  consummation  of  the  marriage, 
which  shall  take  place  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  treaty  ;  that  as 
aoon  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  put  in  possession  either  of  the  Low-Coun> 
tries  or  of  Milan,  Francis  shall  restore  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  all  that  he 
DOW  possesses  of  his  territories,  except  Pignerol  and  Montmilian ;  that 
Francis  shall  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  or  to  the 
flovereienty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  Charles  shaU  dve  up  his  claim 
to  the  autchy  of  Buij^ndy  and  county  of  Charolois  ;  mat  Francis  shall 
jriYe  DO  aid  to  the  exited  king  of  Navarre  ;  that  both  monarchs  shall  join 
m  making  war  upon  the  TwHy  towards  which  the  kiqg  shall  furnish, 
when  required  by  die  emperor  and  empire,  sbc  hundred  men  at  anns,  and 
ten  thousand  foot.*   ^ 

Besides  the  immediate  raonves  to  this  p^ce,  arisinjg^  from  the  distress 
of  his  army  through  want  of  provisions ;  from  the  dignity  of  retreating 
out  of  France,  and  the  impossiDility  of  securing  winter  ouarters  there ;  the 
emperor  was  influenced,  by«  other  considerations,  more  aistant  indeed,  but 
Dot  less  weighty.  The  pope  was  offended  to  a  great  degree,  as  we)l  at  his 
concessions  to  the  protestants  in  the  late  diet,  as  at  his  consenting  to  call  a 
<»uncil,  and  to  admit  of  public  disputations  in  Germany,  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  doctrines  in  controversy.  Faiul  consiaerii^  both  these 
eieps  as  sacrilegious  encroachments  on  the  jurisdiction  as  welfas  privileges 
of  the  holy  see,  nad  addressed  to  the  emperor  a  remonstrance  rather  than  a 
letter  on  this  subject,  written  jvith  such  acrimony  of  language,  and  in  a 
style  of  such  hig^  authority,  as  discovered  more  of  an  intention  to  draw  on 
a  quarrel,  than  of  a  desire  to  reclaim  him.  This  ill  humour  was  not  a. 
little  inflamed  by  the  emperor's  league  with  Heniy  of  England,  which,  beine 
contracted  with  a  heretic  excommunicated  by  toe  apostolic  see,  appeared 
to  the  pope  a  profane  alliance,  and  was  not  less  dreaded  b}r  kim  than  that 
of  Francis  with  Solyman.  Paul's  son  and  grandson,  humbly  incensed  at  the 
emperor  for  having  refused  to  gpratify  them  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  contributed  by  their  suggestions  to  sour  and  disgust 
him  stiU  more.  To  all  which  was  added  the  powerful  operation  of  the 
flatteiy  and  promises  which  Francis  incessantly  employed  to  gain  him. 
Though  from  his  desire  of  maintainiiu;  a  neutrality,  the  pope  had  hitherto 
suppressed  his  ovm  resentment,  had  eluded  the  artifices  of  his  own  family, 
and  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  French  king,  it  was  not  safe  to  relj 
much  on  the  steadiness  of  a  man  whom  his  passions,  his  friends,  and  his 
interest  combined  to  shake.  The  union  of  the  pope  with  France,  Charles 
well  knew,  would  instantly  expose  his  dominions  in  Italy  to  be  attacked. 
The  Venetians,  he  foresaw,  would  mobably  follow  the  example  of  a  pontiff, 
who  was  considered  as  a  model  ot  political  wisdom  among  the  Italians ; 
and  thus,  at  a  juncture  when  be  felt  himself  hardly  equal  to  the  burden  of 
the  present  war,  he  would  be  overwhehned  with  the  weight  of  a  new  con- 
federacy against  him.t    At  the  same  time,  the  Turks,  almost  unresisted, 
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tfi^se,  the  extiaordinaiy  piq^ss  of  .the  protest^t  doctrines  in  Germanj, 

and  the  dangerous  combination  into  whiai'  the  princes  of  that  profession 
had  entered,  called  for  his  immediate  attention.  Almost  one  half  of  Ger- 
many had  revolted  from  the  established  church ;  the  fidelity  oi  the  rest  was 
much  shaken :  the  nobility  of  Austria  had  demanded  of  Ferdinand  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  ;t  the  Bohemians,  among  whom  some  seeds  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Huss  still  remained,  openly  favoured  the  new  opinions ;  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne^  with  a  zeal  which  is  seldom  found  among  ecclesiastics, 
had  begun  the  retormation  of  his  diocess ;  nor  was  It  possible  unless  some 
timely  and  effectual  check  were  eiven  to  the  spirit  of  unovation,  to  foresee 
where  it  would  end.  He  himself  had  been  a  witness,  in  the  late  diet,  to 
the  peremptoiy  and  decisive  tone  which  the  protestants  had  now  assumed. 
He  had  seen  how,  from  confidence  in  th^ir  number  and  union,  they  had  for- 
gotten the  humbje  style  of  their  first  petitions,  and  had  grown  to  such  bdd- 
neas  as  openly  to  despise  the  pope,  and  to  show  no  great  reverence  for  the 
Im^rial  dig:nity  itself.  I(  th^lore,  he  w'lsbed  to  maintain  either  the 
ancient  religion  or  his  own  authority,  and  would  not  choose  to  dwindle  into 
a  mere  nominal  head  of  the  empire,  some  vieorous  and  speedy  eflbit  was 
requisite  on  his  part,  which  could  not  be  made  durii^  a  war  that  required 
the  greatest  exertion  of  his  strength  against  a  foreign  and  powerful  enemy. 
Such  being  the  emperor's  indoicements  to  peace,  he  had  the  address  to 
frame  the  treaty  of  Crespy  so  as  to  promote  all  the  ends  which  he  had  in 
view.  By  comine  to  an  a^ement  with  Francis,  he  took  from  the  pme 
all  prospect  of  aavantage  m  courtine[  the  friendship  of  that  monaroi  ia 

E reference  to  his.  By  the  proviso  with  regard  to  a  war  with  the  Tuila^ 
e  not  only  deprived  Solyman  of  a  poweifm  ally,  but  turned  the  arms  of 
that  ally  against  him.  By  a  private  article,  not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  that 
it  mieht  not  raise  an^  unkasonable  alarm,  he  agreed  with  Francis  that  both 
should  exert  all  then:  influence  and  power  in  order  to  procure  a  general 
council,  to  assert  its  authority,  and  to  exterminate  the  protestant  lieresy 
out  of  their  dominions.  This  cut  off  all  chance  of  assistance  whic:h  tlie 
confederates  of  Smalkalde  might  expect  from  the  French  king;!  and  lest 
their  solicitations,  or  his  jealousy  of  an  ancient  rival,  should  heieaiiter  tempt 
Francis  to  foiget  this  cngaeement,  he  lef)f  him  embarrassed  with  a  war 
against  England,  which  would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  take  any  consider- 
able part  in  the  a£y rs  of  Germany. 

Heniy,  possessed  at  all  times  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own  power  and 
importance,  felt,  in  the  roost  sensible  manner,  the  neglect  with  which  the 
emperor  had  treated  him  in  concluding:  a  separate  peace.  But  the  situation 
of  his  a^irs  was  such  as  somewhat  alleviated  the  mortification  which  this 
occasioned.  For  thouffh  he  wa9  obliged  to  recall  the  duke  of  Norfolk  htxn 
the  siege  of  Montreuu  [Sept.  14],  l^cause  the  Flemish  troops  received 
orders  to  retire,  Bouloj^  had  surrendered  before  the  negotiations  at  Ciespy 
were  broi^ht  to  an  issue.  While  elated  with  vanity  on  account  of  this 
conquest,  and  inflamed  with  mdignation  against  the  emperor,  the  ambassa- 
dors whom  Francis  sent  to  make  overtures  of  peace,  found  him  too  arrqgant 
to  grant  what  was  nooderate  or  equitable.  His  demands  were  iboeed 
extravagant^  and  made  in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror;  that  Francis  ahonld 
renounce  his  alliance  with  ScoUand,  and  not  only  pay  «p  the  arrears  of 
former  debts,  but  reimburse  t|ie  money  which  Heniy  had  expended  in  the 
present  war.§  Francis,  though  flin<^rely  desirous  cS*  peace,  and  witting  Id 
yield  a  great  deal  in  order  to  obtain  it,  oeinp  now  free  mm  the  pteasmc 
of  the  Imperial  arms,  rejected  these  ignomimous  propositions  with  oisdaHi; 
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Ttie  .treaty  of  peace,  how  acceptable  soeyet  to  the  pe<^le  of  FnDce» 
whom  it  deuveraa  fom  the  dread  of  an  enemy  who  had  penetiated  bto 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  was  loudlv  complaiped  of  bv  the  dauphiiv  He 
eoQiiidered  h  as  a  manifest  proof  of  me  king  bis  kihers  extracvtunanr  psa* 
tiality  towards  his  younger  brother,  now  ditte  of  Oileaie,  and  complained 
that,  from  his  eageness  to  gain  an  establishment  for  a  favourite  son,  he  had 
sacrificed  the  honour  of  the  kingdom,  and  renounced  the  moetancient  as 
well  as  valuable  r^hts  of  the  crown.  But  as  he  duist  not  Tenture  to  offend 
the  kin^  by  refusiqg  to  ratify  it,  thoiu'h  extremely  desirous  at  the  same 
time  or  securing  to  himself  the  privuege  of  reclaiming  what  was  now 
alienated  so  much  to  his  detriment,  he  secretly  protested,  in  presence  of 
some  of  iiis  adherents,  against  the  whole  transaction;  and  declared  what* 
ever  he  should  be  obliged  to  do  in  <iider  to  confirm  it,  null  in  itself,  and 
void  of  all  obligation.  The  pailiament  of  Toulouse,  imbably  by  the 
instigation  of  his  partisans,  did  the  same.*  But  Francis,  highly  pleased  at 
welTwith  having  delivered  bis  subjects  finom  the  miseries  oTan  invasion,  as 
with  the  prospect  of  acauiring  an  independent  settlement  for  his  son  at 
no  {greater  price  than  that  of  lenounciDg  conquests  to  which  he  had  no  just 
daun;  titles  which  had  brought  so  much  expense  and  so  many  disasters 
upon  the  nation;  and  rights  grown  obsolete  and  of  no  vahie;  ratified  the 
treaty  with  great  joy,  Uhanes,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  treaty* 
declared  his  intention  of  giving  Ferdinand*8  daughter  in  marriage  to  tM 
duke  of  Orleans,  together  with  tne  dutcbjr  of  Milan  arher  dowiy.f  Every 
circumstance  seemod  to  promise  the  continuance  of  peace/  The  emperoTf 
cruelly  afflicted  with  the  gout,  appeared  to  be  in  no  condition  to  undertake 
any  enterprise  where  great  activi^  was  requisite,  or. much  iatigue  to  oe 
endured.  He  himself  felt  this,  or  wished  at  le^t  that  it  shodd  be  beHeved ; 
and  beiiv  so  much  disabled  by  this  elcruciatiqg  distemper,  when  a.  French 
ambassaoor  followed  him  to  "Brussels,  in  order  to  be  pre^nt  at  his  ^tifi« 
eation  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he 
signed  his  nam^  he  observed,  that  there  was  no  great  danger  of  his  violating: 
these  articles,  as  a  hand  that  could  hardly  hold  a  pen,  was  Uttle  ab)e  to 
brandish  a  lance. 

The  violence  of  his  disease  confined  the  emperor  several  months  in 
Brussels,  and  was  the  apparent  cause  of  putting  off  the  execution  of  the 
ipreat  scheme  which  he  haci  formed  in  order  to  humble  the  protestant  per^ 
m  Germany.  But  there  were  other  reasons  for  this  delay.  For,  however 
pievaJeot  me  motives  were  which  determined  him  to  undertake  this  enter- 
prise, the  oatttre  of  that  great  body  which  he  was  about  to  attack*  as  well 
as  the  sitnatMD  of  his  own  affiiirs^  made  it  necessary  to  deliberate  kng,  ti> 
proceed  with  caution,  and  not  too  suddenly  to  throw  aside  the  vail  under 
which  hie  had  hitherto  concealed  his  real  sentiments  and  schemes.  He  was 
sensible  that  the  protestants,  cooM^ious  of  their  own  strength,  but  under 
ooutinual  apprehensions  of  his  designs,  had  kll  the  boldness  of  a  powerfiil 
cenfederacy  loined  to  the  jealousy  of  a  feeble  faction  ^  and  were  no  less 
quick-e^ted  to  discern  the  first  appearance  of  denser,  than  ready  to  take 
arms  in  order  to  repel  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  stiU  continiied  involved  id 
a  Turkish  war;  and  though,  in  oider  to  deliver  himself  from  this  incum- 
brance, he  had  deteimined  to  send  an  envoy  to  the  Porte  with  most 
advantageous  and  even  submissive  overtures  U  peace,  the  resolutfons  of 
^t  ha^g^hty  court  were  so  uncertain,  that  before  tfiea^  were  known,  *^ 
would  have  oeen  higUy  impnident  to  nave  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war 
hi  his  own  dominbns. 

Upon  tUa  afifioont,  he  appeared  dissatisfied  with  a  bull  issued  hj  the 
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pope  himiedlatehr  after  the  peace  of  Ciespjr  [Nor.  itl,  mmoDaauig  tiit 
council  to  afiemSle  at  Trent  early  next  spnng,  and  exhortiog^  all  Chiit- 
tian  princes  to  embrace  the  opportunity  that  the  present  happy  inter- 
val of  tranquillity  aflbrded  them,  of  auppreanni;  tboK  hefesies  which 
threatened  to  subvert  whatever  was  sacred  or  venerable  among  Christians. 
But  after  such  a  slight  expression  of  dislike,  as  was  neoespiiy  in  order  to 
cover  his  designs,  he  detennined  to  countenance  the  council,  which  might 
become  no  inconsiderable  instrument  towards  accomplishing  his  projects, 
and  therefore  not  only  appointed  ambassadors  to  appear  there  in  his  name, 
but  ordered  the  ecclesiastics  in  his  dominions  to  attend  at  the  time 

prefixed.* 

1545.]  Such  were  the  eraperoPs  views  when  the  Imperial  diet,  aAet 
several  pmngatioas,  was  opened  at  Worms  [March  24].  Theprotestants, 
who  eqjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  by  a  venr  precarious  tenure, 
having  no  odier  security  for  it  than  the  recess  of  the  fast  diet,  which  was 
to  continue  in  force  only  until  the  meeting  of  a  council,  wished  earnestly 
to  establish  tihat  important  privilege  upon  some  firmer  basis,  and  to  hold 
it  by  a  perpetual  not  a  temporary  title.  But  instead  of  offering  them  any 
ad(GtiomJ  security,  Ferdinand  opened  the  diet  with  observiiig,  that  there 
were  two  points  which  chiefly  required  consideration,  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the^Turiss,  and  the  state  of  religion ;  that  the  former  was 
the  most  uigent,  as  Solyman,  aAer  conquering  the  |;reatest  part  of  Uungaiyf 
was  now  ready  to  fall  upon  the  Austrian  provinces:  that  the  emperor, 
who,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  neglected  no  opportunity  el 
annoyin|g;  this  formidable  enemy,  and  with  the  nazard  of  his  own  penson 
had  resisted  his  attadu,  being  animated  still  with  the  same  zeal,  had  now 
consented  to  stop  short  in  the  career  of  his  success  ag[ainst  France,  that,  in 
conjunction  with  his  ancient  rival,  he  might  turn  bis  arms  with  greater 
vigour  against  the  common  adversaiy  of  the  Christian  faith ;  that  it  became 
all  the  members  of  the  empire  to  secoad  those  pious  endeavoon  of  its 
head ;  that,  therefore,  they  ought,  without  delay,  to  vote  him  such  effedhiai 
aid  as  not  only  their  duty  but  their  interest  called  upon  them  to  furnish ; 
that  the  controversies  about  religion  were  so  intricate,  and  of  such  difBcult 
discussion,  as  to  give  no  hope  of  its  being  possible  to  bring  them  at  pre- 
sent to  any  final  issue :  that  hj  perseverance  and  repeated  micitations  the 
emperor  had  at  len^tn  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  call  a  council,  for  which 
they  had  so  often  wished  and  petitioned ;  that  the  time  appointed  for  its 
meeting  was  now  come,  and  both  parties  ought  to  wait  for  its  decrees,  and 
submit  to  them  as  the  decisions  of  the  universal  churdi.    , 

The  popish  members  of  the  diet  received  this  declaration  with  great 
appknse,  and  skrnified  their  entire  acquiescence  in  eyery  particular  which 
it  contained.  The  protestants  expressed  great  surprise  at  propositions, 
which  were  so  manitestly  repus^nant  to  the  recess  of  the  former  diet ;  they 
insisted  that  the  questions  with  regard  to  religion,  as  first  in  dignitjr  and 
importance^  ought  to  come  first  under  deliberation ;  that,  alarming  as  the 
proeress  of  the  Turks  was  to  all  Germany,  the  securing  the  free  exercise 
o€  ttieir  religkm  touched  them  still  more  oeariy,  nor  could  tbejr  prosecute 
a  forei^  war  with  spirit,  while  solicitous  and  uncertain  about  their  domestic 
tnnquillihr ;  that  if  the  latter  were  once  rendered  firm  and  permanent, 
tiiey  would  concur  with  their  countrymen  in  pushing  the  former,  and  yield 
to  none  of  them  in  activity  or  zeal.  But  if  the  danger  bom  the  Turkish 
amis  was  indeed  so  imminent,  as  not  to  admit  of  such  a  delay  as  wodd 
be  occasioned  by  an  immediate  examination  of  the  controverted  posnts  in 
religion,  they  required  that  a  diet  should  be  instantly  appointed,  to  wlid: 
the  final  settlement  of  their  religious  disputes  should!^  be  referred:  and 
that  in  tie  mean  time  the  deeree  of  the  ronner  diet  ooacennng  ml%ioD 
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ihoiild  be  explained  In  a  pdnt  which  thej  deemed  enentiaL  9t  Ihe 
lecess  of  Spues  it  was  provided,  that  they'  should  enjoir  unmolested  the 
public  exercise  of  their  reliriooy  until  the  meetii^  of  a  legal  council }  but 
as  the  pope  had  now  called  a  council,  to  which  FerdinsSidhad  leqniied 
them  to  submit,  they  be^  to  sui^iect  that  their  adversaries  mieht  take 
advantage  of  an  ambig[uit7  in  the  tenns  of  the  recess,  and  pretending  that 
the  event  therein  mentioned  had  now  taken  place,  nught  pronounce  them 
to  be  no  longer  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  In  oraer  to  guard  apinst 
this  interpretation,  thej  renewed  their  Tdrmer.  remonstrances  agamst  a 
council  called  to  meet  without  the  bounds  of  die  empire,  summoned  by 
the  pope's  authoritj,  and  in  which  he  assumed  the  nght  of  presidii^ ;  and 
declared  that,  notwithstanding  the  convocation  of  any  such  illegal  assenn 
bly,  they  still  held  the  recess  of  the  late  diet  to  be  in  full  force. 

At  otner  junctures,  when  the  emperor  thbught  it  of  advantage  to  soothe 
and  gain  the  protestants,  he  had  devised  expedients  for  giving  them  satis* 
faction  with  r^rd  to  demands  seemingly  more  extravaguit ;  But  his  views 
at  present  being  veiy  diflferent,  Feidinand,  by  his  command^  adhered 
inflexiblj  to  his  first  propositions,  and  would  make  no  concessions  which 
had  the  most  remote  tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  the  council^  or  t» 
weaken  its  authority.  The  protestants,  on  their  part,  were  no  less  inflexi- 
ble ;  and  after  much  time  spent  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  convince  each 
other^  they  came  to  no  agreement.  Nor  did  the  presence  of  the  emperoTf 
who  upon  his  recovery  airived  at  Wonns  [May  16l,  contribute  in  any 
degree  to  render  the  protestants  more  compliant.  Fully  convinced  that 
they  were  maintaining  the  cause  of  God  ana  of  truth,  they  showed  them^ 
selves  superior  to  the  allurements  of  interest,  or  the  saggestioni  of  fear : 
and  in  pibportion  as  the  emperor  redoubled  his  solicitations,  or  discovered 
bis  desiros,  their  boldness  seems  to  have  increased.  At  last  they  openly 
declared,  that  they  would  not  even  deign  to  vindicate  their  tenets  in  pre- 
sence of  a  council,  assembled  not  to  examine,  but  to  condemn  them ;  and 
that  they  would  pay  no  regard  to  an  assembly  held  under  the  influence 
of  a  pope,  who  had  already  precluded  himself  from  all  title  to  act  as  a 
judge,  by  his  having  stmiatixed  their  opinions  with  the  name  of  heresy, 
and  denounced  against  them  the  heaviest  censures,  which,  in  the  plenituoe 
of  his  usurped  power,  he  could  inflict.*  -» 

While  the  pKrotestants,  with  such  union  as  well  as  firmness,  rejected  all 
intercourse  with  the  council,  and  refused  their  assent  to  the  Imperial 
demands,  in  respect  to  the  Turkish  war,  Maurice  of  Saxony  alone  showed 
an  inclination  to  gratify  the  emperor  with  regard  to  both.  Though  he 
professed  an  invidable  regard  for  the  ^rotestant  neligkxi,  be  assumed  an 
appearance  of  moderation  peculiar  to  hmiself,  by  which  }fe  confirmed  the 
favourable  sentiments  whicn  the  emperor  alreacfy  entertained  oi  him,  and 
gradually  paved  the  way  for  executing  the  ambitious  desigrns  which  always 
occui>iea  his  active  ana  enterprising  mind.t  His  example,  however,  had 
little  influence  upon  such  as  agreed  with  him  in  their  religious  opinions; 
and  Charies  perceived  that  be  could  not  hope  either  to  procure  present 
aid  from  the  protestants  against  the  Tuiks,  or  to  quiet  their  fears  and 
jealousies  on  account  of  their  religion.  But  as  his  schemes  were  not  yet  ripe 
for  execution,  nor  his  preparations  so  far  advanced  that  he  could  foree  the 
compliance  of  the  protestants,  or  punish  their  obstinacy,  he  artfoUy  con- 
cealed his  own  intentkms.  That  he  might  augment  their  security,  he 
[August  4]  appointed  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon  eariy  next  year,  in 
order  to  adjust  what  was  now  left  undetermined ;  and  previous  to  it,  he 
agreed  that  a  certam  number  of  divines  of  each  party  should  oMet,  in 
oraer  to  confer  upon  the  points  in  dispute.I 
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Bfit,  hdw  ht  soeter  this  appearance  of  a  desbe  to  mamtaiki  the  presen. 
tiaDqaillfty  might  have  hnpoeed  upon  the  protesitaiits,  the  emperor  wat 
incapable  of  wch  uniform  and  thonM]g:h  dissiinulatioo,  as  to  hide  aHogediet 
fiom  their  view  the  danrerous  designs  which  he  was  meditatiiig  against 
them.  Herman  count  oe  Wied,  archbishop  and  elector  of  CokigDey  a 
prelate  conspicuous  for  his  rirtiie  and  primitive  simplicihr  of  manners^ 
».3U^  pot  more  distinguished  for  learning  than  the  other  descendants  <rf 
noble  familiesy  who  in  ttiat  age  possessed  most  of  the  great  benefices  in 
Geiviany,  having  become  a  proselyte  to  the  doi^trines  of  the  reformexs, 
had  begun,  in  the  year  one  thousand  ^ye  hundred  and  fcHty-fhree,  with  the 
assistance  of  Melaacthon  and  Buoer^  to  abdish  the  ancient  sin>erBtitioo  fin 
Ids  diocesB,  and  to  introduce  in  its  place  the  rites  established  amoqg  tiie 
protestants.  But  die  canons  of  his  cathedral,  who  were  not  poasosed 
with  the  same  spirit  of  innovation,  and  who  foresaw  how  fatal  the  levelling 
«enius  of  the  new  sect  would  prove  to  their  dignity  and  wealth,  opposed, 
from  the  beginning,  tius  unprecedented  enterprise  of  dieir  archbishop,  with 
all  the  zeal  flowing  fiom  reverence  for  old  institutions,  hdghtened  by  con 
cem  for  their  own  interest.  This  opposition,  which  the  archbishop  con- 
ddered  only  as  a  new  argument  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  refann^ 
-tion,  neither  Aook  bis  resolution,  nor  slackened  his  ardour  in  prosecuting 
his  plan.  The  canons,  perceiving  all  their  endeavodrs  to  dieck  his  career 
to  be  ineflfectaal,  solenmly  protested  against  his  proceedings,  and  appealed 
ibr  redress  lo  the  pope  ana  emperor,  the  former  as  ecclesiastical,  the  latter 
as  his  civil  superior.  This  appeal  being  laid  before  die  emperor,  duin|^ 
Ills  residence  in  'Worms^  he  todc  the  canons  of  Cologne  under  fax 
immediate  protection ;  ecgoined  them  to  proceed  with  rigour  aeainst  aH 
who  revolted  from  the  established  church ;  prohibited  the  arohoisbop  to 
make  any  innovation  in  his  diocess ;  and  summoned  him  to  smpear  at 
Brussels  within  thirty  days,  to  answer  the  accusations  which-  should  be 
preferred  against  him.* 

To  this  clear  evidence  of  his  hostile  intentions  against  the  protestant 
putjf  Gharies  added  other  proo&  stiU  more  explicit.  In  his  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  Low*CountneS|  he  persecuted  all  who  were  suspected  of 
Lutfaeranism  with  unrelenting  ngour.  A»  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Wonns, 
he  silenced  the  protestant  preachers  in  that  city.  He  allowed  an  ItaHaa 
monk  to  invei|[h  against  the  Lutherans  from  toe  pulpit  of  his  chapel,  and 
to  oall  upon  him,  as  he  regarded  the  favour  of  God,  to  eztenninate  that 
pestilents  heresy.  He  despatebed  tibe  embassy,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  to  Constantinople,  with  overtures  of  peace,  that  he  might  w 
free  from  aiiy  apprehension  of  deneer  or  interruption  torn  that  q[uai1er. 
Nor  did  any  of  these  steps,  or  their  dangerous  t^idency^  escape  the  jealous 
observation  of  the  protestants,  or  fail  to  alarm  their  fears,  and  to  excite 
their  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their  sect. 

Meanwhile,  Charles'seood  fortune,  which  predominated  on  all  occaaioiM 
over  that  of  his  rival  Francis,  extricated  him  out  of  a  difficdty,  fiom 
which,  with  all  his-sagacity  and  address,  he  would  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  have  disentangled  himself.  Just  about  the  time  when  the  duke 
of  Orleans  should  have  received  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
together  whh  her  the  possession  c^  the  Milanese,  ne  died  of  a  miaignant 
fever  (Sept  6].  By  fliis  event,  the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  necesuty 
of  giving  up  a  valuable  province  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  or  from  tfcie 
indecency  of  vidat]itt[  a  recent  and  solemn  engagement,  whidh  must  have 
occasioned  an  immediate  rupture  with  France,  ne  aflected,  however,  to 
expms  great  sorrow  for  the  untimely  death  of  a  young  prince,  who  wu 
to  nave  Been  so  nearly  allied  to  him ;  but  he  carefoUy  avoided  «nlffhg 
into  any  fresh  discussions  concerning  the  Milanese ;  and  would  not  listen 
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Id  a  piopoial  which  came  from  Francia  of  new-imodelling^  ibtt  tieatjr  of 
Ciesi  f 1 8o  aa  to  make  him  some  leDaratioa  for  the  advaotagea  wbkli  he 
had  Wit  by  the  demise  of  his  son.  id  the  more  active  and  vigorous  paiC 
of  FiaDcis^s  leign,  a  declaration  of  war  would  bive  been  the  certaiD  and 
instantuneous  cooaequenoe  of  such  a  flat  refusal  to  comply  with  a  demand 
seemindy  so  ecjuitable ;  but  the  declinine  state  of  his  own  healthy  the  ex- 
hausted condition  of  his  kipgdomy  togethar  with  the  biuden  of  the  war 
against  England,  oblkped  him,  at  present,  to  dissemble  his  resentment,  and 
to  put  off  thoi^hts  otreveoffe  (o  some  other  junctmte.  In  consequmce  of 
this  event,  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Savorf  lost  all  hope  of  obtaimng  the 
itvtitution  of  his  territories;  and  the  rignts  or  claims  relinquished  by  the 
treaty  of  (aespy  returned  in  fidl  Ibroe  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  serre  at 
pretexts  foi  future  wars.* 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  duke  of  Orieans'  death,  the  oonfed»- 
tates  of  Smalkalde  flattered  themselves  that  the  essential  alterations  which 
appeared  to  be  unavoidable  consequences  of  it  could  hardly  fail  of  jaro- 
diiciiig  a  rapture,  which  would  prove  the  means  of  their  aafety.  But 
they  were  not  more  disappointed  with  regard  to  this,  than  in  their  e^cpecr 
tations  from  an  event  which  seemed  to  be  the- certain  paelude  <^  a  quarrel 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  When  Paul,  whose  inssion  tor  agv 
nandiaiog  his  family  increased  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  as  he  saw 
me  dignity  and  power  which  they  derived  immediately  from  him  beco^ 
nain^  more  precarious,  found  that  ne  could  not  bring  Charles  to  approve 
of  his  ambitious  schemes,  he  ventured  to  mnt  his  son  Peter  Lewis  the 
investiture  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  though  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  the  emperor.  At  a  time  when  a  g<^eat  part  of  Europe 
anveigbed  openly  against  the  corrupt  manners  ana  exorbitant  power  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  when  a  council  was  summoned  to  reform  the  disorders  in 
the  church,  this  indecent  grant  of  such  a  principality,  to  a  son.  of  whose 
illegitimate  birth  the  pope  ought  to  have  been  ashamed,  amd  whose  licen^ 
tiouB  morals  all  g[ood  men  detested,  gave  ^neral  offence.  Some  cardinak 
in  the  Imperial  interest  remonstrated  against  such  an  unbecoming  aliens* 
tion  of  the  patrimony  of  the  churob ;  i&  Spanish  ambassador  would  not 
be  present  at  the  solemni^r  of  his  infeoffment ;  and  upon  pretext  that  these 
cities  were  part  of  die  Milanese  state,  the  emperor  peremptorily  refused 
to  confirm  the  deed  of  investiture.  But  both  the  emperor  and  pope  being 
intent  upon  one  common  object  in  Germany,  they  sacrificed  their  particu* 
bur  passions  to  that  public  cause,  and  suppressed  the  emotkMis  of  jealousy 
or  resentment  which  were  rising  on  this  occasion,  that  they  might  jointly 
pursue  what  each  deeded  to  be  of  greater  importance.! 

About  this  time  the  peace  of  Germany  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  but 
abort  eruption  of  Henry  duke  of  Brunswick.  This  prince,  though  stiH 
sbipt  of  his  dominions,  which  the  eoiperor  held  in  seauestration,  until  his 
diTOrences  with  the  conff^derates  of  omalkalde  should  be  adjusted,  poe- 
eened  however  so  much  credit  in  Germany,  that  he  undertook  to  raise 
iar  the  French  king  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  be  employed  in  the 
war  against  Enghmd.  The  money  stipulated  for  this  purpose  was  duly 
ad?aiiced  by  FraDcis ;  the  troops  were  levied :  but  Henry,  instead  oi 
leading  them  towards  France,  suddenly  entered  hie  own  dominions  st 
their  head,  in  hopes  of  recovering  possession  of  them  before  a^y  army 
oould  be  assembled  to  oppose  him.  The  confederates  were  not  mow 
surprised  at  this  unexpected  attack,  than  the  kineof  France  was  astonished 
at  a  mean  thievish  fraud,  so  unbecoming  the  daaracter  of  a  prince.  But 
the  landgrave  of  Hene,  with  incredible  expedition,  collected  as  many 
mea  as  put  a  stc^  *o  the  progress  of  Henry^s  undisciplined  forces  and 
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bekir  joiaed  by  hismi-io^WyMsiirice,  and  hy  some  tioou  bekxviqgr  to 
Hie  elector  of  Saxony,  be  {gained  sucb^  advantages  over  Hemy,  who  was 
nah  and  bold  in  foiminr  fan  scbenies,  out  feeble  and  undetennined  in  exe- 
cotinr  them,  as  obliged  iiim  to  disband  his  annjr,  and  to  surrender  himseU^ 
together  with  his  eldest  son,  prisoners  at  discretion.  He  was  kept  in  dose 
confinement,  until  a  new  reverse  of  afEuis  procured  him  liber^.* 

As  this  defeat  of  Hemr^s  wild  enterprise  added  new  reputation  to  the 
anns  of  the  piotestants,  tne  establishment  of  the  protestant  relinon  in  ^ 
palatinate  broittht  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  their  party.  Frederick, 
wIk>  succeeded  his-  brother  Lewis  in  that  eleetesate,  nad  loqg  been  sus- 
pected of  a  secret  propensity  to  the  doctrines  of  the  refom^rs,  whidi, 
upon  his  accession  to  the  principality,  he  openly  manifested.  But  as  he 
expected  tiiat  somethiw  effectual  towards  a  general  and  1ml  establish- 
ment of  religion,  would  oe  the  fhiit  of  so  many  diets,  conferences,  and 
Dejgotiations,  he  did  not,  at  first,  attempt  any  puolic  innovation  in  his  do* 
mnions.  Finding  all  these  issue  in  notning,  he  thou|[ht  himself  called,  at 
length  [Jan.  10, 1546],  to  countenance  by  nis  4iuthonty  the  system  wluch 
he  approved  of,  and  io  gratify  the  wishes  of  bjs  subjects,  who,  by  their 
intercourse  with  the  protestant  states,  had  almost  universally  imbib^  their 
opinions.  As  the  warmth  and  impetuosity,  which  accompanied  the  ^irit 
oi  reformation  in  its  first  efibrts,  had  somewhat  abated,  tbis  chanee  was 
made  vritb  great  order  and  re^arity ;  the  ancient  rites  were  abmidied, 
and  new  forms  introduced,  without  any  acts  of  violence,  or  sjrmptom  ot 
discontent  Though  Frederick  adopted  the  reliffious  system  of  me  pro- 
testants,  he  imitated  the  example  of  Maurice,  and  did  not  accede  to  the 
league  of  Smalkalde.f 

A  few  weeks  before  this  revolution  in  the  palatinate,  the  general  coun- 
cil was  opened  with  the  accustomed  solemmties  at  Trent  The  eyes  of 
the  catholic  states  were  turned  with  much  expectation  towards  an  assem- 
bly, which  all  had  considered  as  capable  of  applying  an  effectual  remedy 
lor  the  disorders  of  the  church  when  they  fint  broke  out,  though  many 
were  afraid  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  hope  for  great  benefit  (rem  it, 
when  the  malady,  by  being  suffered  to  increase  during  twenty-eisht  yean, 
had  become  inveterate,  and  grown  to  such  extreme  violence.  The  pope, 
by  his  last  bull  of  convocation,  had  appointed  the  first  meeting  to  be  held 
in  March.  But  his  views  and  those  of  the  emperor  were  so  different, 
that  almost  the  whole  year  was  spent  in  negotiations.  Charies,  who  fore- 
saw that  the  rigorous  decrees  of  the  council  against  the  protestants  would 
ioon  drive  them,  in  self-defence  as  well  as  from  resentment,  to  some  des- 
|>erate  extreme,  laboured  to  put  off  its  meeting  until  his  warlike  prepan 
tioos  were  so  far  advanced,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  second  its 
deciskms  by  the  force  of  bis  arms.  The  pope,  who  had  early  sent  to 
Trent  the  legates  who  were  to  preside  in  his  name,  knowii^  to  what  con- 
tempt it  wdud  expose  his  authority,  and  what  suspicions  it  would  beget 
of  his  intentions,  it  the  fathers  of  the  council  should  remain  in  a  state  of 
faiactivity,  when  the  church  was  in  such  danger  as  to  require  their  imme- 
diate and  vigorous  interposition,  insisted  either  upon  translating  the  coun- 
cil to  some  city  in  Italy,  or  upon  suspending  altog^ether  its  proceedii^  at 
that  juncture,  or  upon  authorizing  it  to  begin  its  dSiberations  immediately. 
The  empMor  rejected  the  two  former  expedients  as  equally  offensive  to 
the  Germans  ot  every  denomination;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  elude 
tiie  latter,  he  proposed  that  the  council  should  begin  with  reforming  the 
disorders  in  the  church,  before  it  proceeded  to  examine  or  define  articles 
of  faith.  This  was  the  yeiy  thing  which  the  court  of  Rome  dreaded 
inQtt,and  which  had  prompted  it  to  employ  so  many  artifices  in  order  to 
pMVMit  HnB  meeting  of  such  a  dangerous  judicatoiy.    Paul,  though  moit 
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compliant  than  aome  of  his  piedeceaiois  wift  M^fffd  to  caUiQr  a  eoundlf 
waa  DO  less  jealoua  than  they  had  been  oC  its  jurisdiction^  and  saw  what 
matter  of  triumph  such  a  method  of  proceeding  would  afiord  the  heretics 
He  apprehended  coi^sequences  not  only  humbfing  but  ^tal  to  the  papal 
8ee»  if  the  council  came  to  consider  an  inquest  into  abuses  as  their  only 
business ;  or  if  inferior  prelates  were  allowed  to  mtify  their  own  envy 
and  peevishness,  by  prescribing  rules  to  those  wno  are  exalted  above 
them  in  diniity  and  power.  Without  listening,  th6refore»  to  this  insidious 
proposal  of  the  emperor,  he  instructed  his  legates  to  open  the  couDctl. 

Jan.  18.]  The  Qist  session  was  spent  in  matters  of  fonn.  In  a  subse- 
auent  one,  it  was  agreed  that  the  framiqg  a  confession  of  faith,  wherein 
soould  be  contained  all  the  articles  which  the  church  required  its  mem- 
ben,  to  believe,  ought  to  be  the  first  and  principal  business  of  the  council  * 
but  that,  at  the  same  time,  due  attention  should  be  given  to  what  was 
necessaiy  towards  the  refoimation  of  manners  and  discipline.  From  this 
fi»t  symptom  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  council  was  animated,  from  the 
high  tone  of  authority  which  the  legates  who  presided  in  it  assumed,  and 
finom  the  implicit  deference  with  which  most  of  the  members  followed 
their  directions,  the  protestants  conjectured  with  ease  what  decisions  they 
might  expect.  It  astonished  them,  however,  to  see  foriy  prelates  (for  no 
greater  number  were  yet  assembled)  assume  authority  as  representatives 
of  the  universal  church,  and  proceed  to  determine  the  most  immMrtant 
points  of  doctrine  in  its  nainie.  Sensible  of  this  indecency,  as  well  as  of 
the  ridicule  with  vvhich  it  might  be  attended,  the  council  advanced  slowly 
in  its  deliberations,  and  all  its  proceedings  were  for  some  time  languishing 
and  feeble.*  As  soon  as  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  received  infor- 
mation of  the  opening  of  the  council,  they  published  a  loof  manifesto^ 
containing  a  renewal  of  their  protest  against  its  meeting,  toseuier  with  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  decline  its  jurisdictions.!  xhe  nope  and 
emperor,  on  their  part,  were  so  little  solicitous  to  quicken  or  aad  vigour 
to  Its  li|)erations,  as  plainly  discovered  that  some  object  of  greater  import* 
anco  occupied  and  interested  them. 

The  protestants  were  not  inattentive  or  unconcerned  spectatois  of  the 
motions  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  of  Charles,  and  tney  entertained 
every  day  more  violent  suspicions  of  their  intentioos,  in  consequence  of 
iDteflig|ence  received  from  different  quarters  of  the  machinations  canying 
on  against  them.  The  king  of  England  informed  them,  fbat  the  emperoTy 
having  lone  resolved  to  exterminate  their  opinions,  would  not  fail  to  employ 
this  interval  of  tranquillity  which  he  now  eqjoyod,  as  the  most  fiivouiabb 
juncture  for  canying  his  design  into  execution.  The  merchants  of  Auks- 
Duig,  which  was  at  that  time  a  city  of  extensive  trade,  received  advice, by 
means  of  their  correspondents  in  Italy,  among  whom  were  some  wfaio 
secretly  favoured  the  protestant  cause,|  that  a  dangerous  confederacy 
a^inst  it  was  forming  between  the  pope  and  emperor.  In  confirmation  ot 
this  they  beard  from  the  Low-Countnes,  that  Gharies  had  issued  orders^ 
though  with  eveiT  precaution  which  could  keep  the  measure  concealed, 
for  raising  troops  both  there  and  in  other  parts  of  his  dominioin.  Such  a 
variety  oi  information,  and  corroborating  all  that  their  own  jealousy  or 
observation  led  them  to  apprehend,  lefl  the  protestants  little  reason  to  doubt 
of  the  emperor's  hostile  intentions.  Under  this  impression,  the  deputies 
of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and  by  commu- 
nicating their  intelligence  and  sentiments  to  each  other,  reciprocally 
heightened  their  sense  of  the  impending  danger.  But  their  union  was  not 
such  as  their  situation  required,  or  the  preparations  of  their  enemies  ren- 
dered necessaiy.  Their  league  had  now  subsisted  ten  years.  Among  so 
mway  members,  whose  territories  were  intermingled  with  each  other,  and 
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wlm»  acooidiQr  to  the  citttoin  of  Gennanj,  had  created  an  infiiiite  rarietf 
of  mutwd  rifffats  and  daims  by  iDteimarriaget,  alliances^  and  contfacts  lol 
diflmot  kinas,  subjects  of  Jealousy  and  disooid  had  uoaTddtbly^  ariaen. 
Some  of  the  confederates^  being  connected  with  the  duke  of  Bttinswidc, 
were  hi^lj  disgusted  with  the  landgraye,  on  account  of  the  i%our  widi 
which  &  oBd  treated  that  rash  and  unfortunate  prince.  Othen  taxed  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  landf^ye,  the  heads  of  the  league^  widh  haTiii|^ 
Involved  the  members  In  uonecessarr  and  exoibitant  expenses  by  their 
profiisenese  or  want  of  ecowMny.  The  riewsy  likewise,  and  temper  of 
dioee  two  princest  who  by  their  superior  power  and  ai^thwity,  nfloenoed 
•ad  dneeted  the  whole  Ixxly,  beinc  extremely  different,  rendered  all  its 
motions  laoeuid,  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  iig;our  and  despatch  were 
lequisite.  The  landgrave,  of  a  violent  and  enteT)>rismg  temper,  bat  not 
fei^tiiil,  amidst  his  zeal  for  religion,  of  the  usual  maxnns  of  human  policy, 
innsted  that  as  the  daneer  which  threatened  them  was  manifest  ami  una- 
voidable, they  should  nave  recourse  to  the  most  eflfectual  expedient  for 
Securing  theh*  own  safe^,  by  courting  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  or  by  joining  in  alliance  with  the  prdtestant  cantons  of  Swit* 
aeriaikU  fiom  whom  they  might  expect  such  power&l  and  present  assist- 
ance as  their  situation  demanded.  The  elector  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  most  nnrigfat  intentkms  of  any  prince  in  that  afe,  and  with  talents 
Which  might  have  qnaliBed  him  abundantly  for  me  administration  ti 
government  in  ai^  tranquil  period,  was  possessed  with  such  supentitions 
yeneratipn  for  all  the  parts  of  the  Lutheran  system,  and  such  bigotten 
attadunent  to  all  its  tenets,  as  made  him  averse  to  a  unkm  with  those  who 
differed  fiom  him  in  any  article  of  faith,  and  rendered  bim  veir  incapable 
of  undertaking  its  defence  fai  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  He  seemed 
to  think,  diat  the  concerns  of  religion  were  to  be  regulated  by  principles 
tfmd  maxims  totally  difierent  from  uose  which  ap^ly^o  tbe  common  amln 
of  life ;  and  being  swayed  too  much  hj  the  opinions  of  Luther,  who  was 
not  only  a  stranger  lb  me  rules  of  pc^itical  conduct,  but  despised  them; 
he  of^n  discovered  an  uncomplyfiie  niirit,  that  proved  of  the  greatest 
detriment  to  the  cause  which  he  wisned  to  support.  Influenced,  on  this 
occasbn,  by  the  severe  and  ririd  notions  of  that  reformer,  he  refused  to 
enter  into  any  confederacy  wim  Francis,  because  he  was  a  peiaeeutor  of 
the  truth ;  or  to  solicit  tne  friendship  of  Hemy,  because  he  was  no  lesi 
impious  and  profane  than  the  pope  himself;  or  even  to  join  in  alliance 
with  the  Swiss«  because  they  dmewd  from  the  Germans  hi  several  essential 
articles  of  faith.  This  dissension,  about  a  point  of  such  consequence,  pro- 
duced its  natural  efiects.  Each  secretly  censured  and  reproached  the 
other.    Tlie  lan^rave  considered  die  elector  as  fettered  by  narrow  pre* 

tel]ces,  unwordiy  of  a  prince  called  to  act  a  chief  part  in  a  scene  of  such 
portance.  The  elector  suspected  the  lamk^ve  of  loose  principles  and 
amoitious  views,  which  conres(k)nded  ill  with  the  sacred  cause  wherein 
they  were  engaged.  Bu^  though  the  elector's  scruples  prevented  their 
timely  application  for  foreign  aid :  and  the  jealousy  or  discontent  of  the 
other  pnnces  defeated  a  proposal  for  renewing  their  original  confederacy, 
the  term  during  which  it  was  to  continue  in  force  being  on  tlie  point  or 
expiring ;  yet  the  sense  «f  their  common  danger  induced  tliem  to  agree 
with  r^^ard  to  other  points,  particulariy  that  they  would  never  acknow 
lecke  tne  assembly  at  Trent  as  a  lawful  council,  nor  suffer  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne  to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  tbe  steps  which  lie  had  taken 
towards  the  refonnation  of  his  diocess.* 

The  landgrave,  about  this  time,  desirous  of  penetrating  to  the  bottom  of 
flka  emperor's  intentions,  wrote  to  GranveOe,  whom  he  snew  to  be  tho* 
iDOi^y  acqoainted  with  all  his  masters  schemes,  hifamhig  liim  of  the 
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Mmal  paiticdars  wbkh  ru»ed  the  suspieioDB  of  the  pfotestantsy  and  beg>- 
giw  an  explicit  declaration  of  what  tber  had  to  fear  or  to  hope.  Gran- 
veltet  in  retum,  aatured  them,  that  the  inteOigenoe  which  they  had  received 
of  the  empcm*a  malitaiy  preparations  was  exaggerated,  and  all  their  aua- 
pidon  destitute  of  foinkkition ;  that  thoueh,  in  order  to  guard  his  frontiers 
agaiul  any  insult  of  the  French  or  English,  he  had  commanded  a  smaD 
hodj  of  men  to  be  nised  in  the  Low-CountrieSy  he  was  as  solicitous  as 
ever  lomaintain  tranquillitj  in  Gennairf.* 

fittt  the  emperar's  actions  did  not  correspond  with  these  professjons  of 
kit  minister.  For  instead  of  appomtiu^  men  of  known  moderation  and  a 
pacifit  tem^  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  eathoiic  doctrines  at  the  con- 
lennce  which  bad  been  agreed  on,  he  made  choice  (kT  fierce  bM;ots^ 
attached  to  their,  own  system  with  a  blind  obstinacy,  that  rendered  all  hope 
of  a  lecoQcilemeiit  desperate.  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  divine*  who  took  upon 
him  the  ooodnct  of  the  debate  on  the  part  of  the  cath<Jics,  managed  it 
with  all  the  subtle  dexterifv  of  a  scholastic  metaphysician,  more  stodioos 
to  perplex  his  adversaries  man  to  convince  them,  and  more  intent  on  pal- 
liafing  error  than  on  dittovering  truA.  The  protestants,  filled  with  maig>- 
oalkm,  as  well  at  his  sophlstir  as«t  some  rc^atk>ns  which  the  emperor 
endeavoured  to  impose  on  the  disputants,  broke  off  the  conference  abn^tlr. 
being  now  fully  convinoed  that,  m  all  his  late  measures,  the  emperor  could 
have  no  other  view  than  to  amine  them,  and  to  gain  time  for  npeniiv  his 
ownsdienes.t 


BOOK  vnie 

Whilb  eppearanoes  of  danger  daily  increased,  and  the  tempest^ 

bad  been  so  loQg  a  gathering  was  ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence 
against  the  protestant  church,  Luther  was  saved,  b^  a  seasonable  death, 
from  feeling  or  beholding  its  destructive  rage.  Havit^  coney  though  in  a 
declinmg  state  of  beakh,  and  during  a  rigorous  season,  to  bis  native  ciiyci 
Eyslebcn,  in  order  to  compose,  by  his  authority,  a  dissension  among  the 
counts  of  Mansfield,  be  was  seised  with  a  violent  mflammation  m  his  stomach, 
which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age 
[Feb. IS]*  Ashe wasiaisedupbyProvidencetobetheauthorofoneof the 
greatest  and  most  interesting  revdutions  recorded  in  hbtoiy,  there  is  not  any 
peison  peiiuqps  whose  character  has  been  drawn  with  such  o|>pos]te  colours, 
in  his  own  age,  one  party,  struck  with  horror  and  inflamed  with  ragre.  when 
tbey  nw  wim  what  a  daring  teuod  he  overturned  everjr  thing  which  they 
held  to  be  sacred,  or  vahied  as  beneficial,  imputed  to  him  not  only  all  the 
defects,  and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the  qualities  of  a  demon.  The  other, 
warmed  with  the  admiration  and  gratitude,  which  they  thought  he  merited 
as  the  reskxer  of  licht  and  liberty  to  the  Christian  church,  ascribed  to  him 
peifections  above  £e  condition  of  humanity,  and  viewed  all  his  actions 
with  a  veneration  borderii^  on  that  which  shoukl  be  paid  only  to  those 
who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven.  It  is  his  own 
conduct,  not  the  undistinguishing  censure  or  the  exatterated  ptaise  cf  his 
contemporaries,  that  ought  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  the  present  age  con>» 
ceming  him.  Zeal  for  what  he  regarded  as  truth,  undaunted  intrM^iditx 
.to  floamtain  hnown  system,  abilities,  both  natural  and  aoquirsdi  to  defend 
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his  pimcipksy  aad  unwearied  iadiBtrf  io  propagatiii|^  ihtm,  ere  nrtne* 
which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  every  part  of  ois  behayioar,  that  even  his 
enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  posseesed  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  T-) 
these  ma  J  be  added,  with  equal  justice*  such  purity  and  even  austeritT'  of 
manners,  as  became  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  Reformer :  suca 
saoctity  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he  deiirered ;  and  suoi  per> 
feet  disinterestedness  as  affords  no  slight  presumption  of  his  sincerity. 
Superior  to  all  selfish  considerations,  a  strai^r  to  the  elegancies  of  life^ 
ana  despisine  its  pleasures,  he  left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  chnrch 
to  his  disciples,  remaining  satisfied  himself  in  his  original  state  of  profesMr 
in  the  university,  and  pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittembeij^,  with  the  moderate 
appointments  annexed  to  these  offices.  His  extraordinaiy  qualities  were 
allayed  with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  human  frail^  and  human  pas- 
sions. These,  however,  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  imputed 
to  malevolence  or  corruption  of  heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise 
from. the  same  source  with  many  of  his  virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and 
vehement  in  all  its  operations,  roused  b^  great  ol^ects,  or  agitated  by 
yiolent  passbns,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with  an  impetuosity  wlaan 
astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits,  or  such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil 
situation.  By  carrying  some  praiseworthy  diq)0Bitk»s  to  exoesi,  he 
bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was  often  betrayed  into 
actions  which  exposed  him  to  censure.  His  confidence  that  his  own 
opinions  were  well-founded,  approached  to  arrogance ;  his  oouiage  in 
asserting  them,  to  rashness :  his  nrmness  in  adhering  to  them,  to  obstinacy  * 
and  his  zeal  in  confuting  nis  adversaries,  to  rage  and  scurrility.  Accus- 
tomed himself  to  consider  every  thing  as  suboroinate  to  truth,  hie  expected 
the  same  deference  for  it  from  other  men ;  and  without  making  any 
allowances  for  their  timidity  or  prejudices,  he  poured  forth  against  such  as 
disappointed  him  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective  mingled  with 
contempt.  Regardless  of  any  distinction  of  rank  or  character  when  his 
doctrines  were  attacked,  he  chastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscriminately, 
with  the  same  rough  hand ;  neither  the  royal  dignity  of  Heniy  VIU.  nor 
the  eminent  learning  and  abilities  of  Erasmus,  screened  them  from  Ibe  same 
gross  abuse  with  wnich  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eccius. 

But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther  was  guilty,  must  not  be  imputed 
wholly  to  the  violence  of  his  temper.  They  ought  to  be  chaig;ed  in  part 
on  the  manners  of  the  age.  Among  a  ruoe  people,  unacquainted  with 
those  maxims,  which,  by  putting  continual  restraint  on  the  passions  of  in^ 
dividuals,  have  polished  socie^,  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes  oi 
every  kind  were  managed  with  heat,  and  stropg  emotions  were  uttered 
in  tiieir  natural  laqguage  without  reserve  or  delicacy*  At  the  same  time, 
the  works  of  learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and  they  were  not 
only  authorized,  by  the  example  of  eminent  writers  in  that  language,  t€» 
use  their  antagumstB  with  the  most  illiberal  scurrility ;  but,  in  a  dead 
tongue,  indecencies  of  eveiy  kind  appear  less  shiickii^  than  in  a  living 
laqfuage,  whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem  gruss,  because  they  are  familiar. 

fo  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men,  we  ougnt  to  try  them 
by  the  principles  and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not  by  tmse  of  another. 
For  although  yirtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same,  manners  and  cus^ 
toms  vaiy  continually.  Some  parts  of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  appear 
to  us  most  culpable,  gave  no  diseust  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was  even 
by  some  of  those  qualities,  whioi  we  are  now  apt  to  blame,  that  he  was 
fitted  for  accomplishing  the  great  work  which  he  undertook.  To  rouse 
mankind,  when  sunk  in  ijporance  or  superstition,  and  to  enooonter  the 
rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  required  the  utmost  vehemence  of 
seal,  as  well  as  a  temper  danng  to  excess.  A  gentle  call  would  neither 
have  reached,  nor  have  excited  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  A 
apirit  more  amiable>  but  lass  yigoious  than  Luther'^  would  haye  shrunk 
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back  from  the  dancen  which  he  brared  and  sunnounted.  Towaida  the 
cloie  of  Luther's  lue^  though  without  any  perceptible  diminution  of  his 
zeal  or  abilities,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  increased  upon  him,  so  that 
he  mw  dailr  more  peeyish,  more  irascible,  and  more  impatient  of  con- 
txaoiction.  Ha?ing  fived  to  be  a  witness  of  his  own  amazing  success,  to 
aee  a  ^at  jpart  of  Europe  embrace  his  doctrines :  and  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the  papal  throoe,  before  which  the  mightiest  monarchs  had 
trembled,  he  discovered,  on  some  occasions,  symptoms  of  vanity  and  self 
applause.  He  must  have  been,  indeed,  more  than  man,  if,  upon  contem 
plating  all  that  he  actually  accomplished,  he  bad  never  felt  any  sentiment 
of  this  kind  risine  in  his  breast.* 

^  Some  time  betore  his  death  he  felt  his  strength  dedinir^,  bis  constitu* 
lion  being  worn  ou(  by  a  prodigious  multiplicity  of  business,  added  to 
the  labcmr  of  discharging  his  ministerial  functions  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence, to  the  fati^e  of  constant  study,  besides  the  composition  of  works 
as  voluminous  as  if  b(S  had  eqjoyed  uninterrupted  leisure  and  retirement. 
His  natural  intrepidity  did  not  forsake  him  at  the  approach  of  death  ;  his 
last  conv;ersatioii-with  his  friends  was  concerning  the  happiness  reserved 
lor  good  men  in  a  future  life,  of  which  he  spoke  with  the  fervour  find 
delight  natural  to  one  who  expected  and  wished  to  enter  soon  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  it.t  The  account  of  his  death  filled  the  Roman  catholic  part^ 
with  excessive  as  well  as  indecent  joy,  and  damped  the  spirits  of  aul  his 
foUowers ;  neither  party  sufficiently  considering  that  his  doctrmes  were 
now  so  firmly  rooted,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  flourish  independent  of 
the  hand  which  had  first  planted  them.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  by 
order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  with  extraordinary  pomp.  He  left  several 
children  by  his  wife,  Catharine  a  Boria,  who  survived  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  were  in  Saxony  some  of  his  descendants 
m  decent  and  honourable  stations.^ 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  pursued  the  plan  of  dissimulation  with 
which  he  bad  set  out,  employing  every  art  to  amuse  the  protestants,  and 
to  quiet  their  fears  and  jealousies.  For  this  purpose  he  contrived  to  have 
an  mterview  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  most  active  of  all  the  con- 
federates, and  the  most  suspicious  of  his  desi^.  To  him  he  made  such 
warm  professions  of  his  concern  for  the  happiness  of  Germany,  and  of  his 
aversion  to  all  violent  measures  ;  he  denied,  in  such  express  terms,  his 
having  entered  into  any  league,  or  bavins  begun  any  military  preparations 
which  should  give  any  iu^  cause  of  alarm  to  the  protestants,  as  seem  to 
have  dispelled  all  the  landerave*s  ^doubts  and  apprehensions,  and  sent 
bim  away  fully  satisfied  of  his  pacific  intentions.  This  artifice  was  of 
great  advantage,  and  effectually  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
employed.  The  land^ve,  upon  his  leaving  Spires,  where  he  had  been 
admitted  to  this  interview,  went  to  Worms,  where  the  Smalkaldic  con- 
federates were  assembled,  and  save  them  such  a  flattering  representation 
of  the  emperor's  favourable  disposition  towards  them,  that  they,  who 
were  too  apt,  as  well  from  the  temper  of  the  Oerman  nation,  as  from  the 
genius  of  all  great  associations  or  bodies  of  men,  to  be  slow,  and  dilatory, 
and  undecbive  in  their  deliberations,  thoisht  there  was  no  necessity  of 
takiqg  any  immediate  measures  against  danger,  which  appeared  to  be 
distant  or  imaginary  .§ 

*  A  nmrkabto  InAtnee  of  tiito,  ai  well  m  of  a  c«rtaln  liiisularltj  and  devadoii  of  lentlment, 
it  firand  In  hLi  Last  Will.  Though  Uw  oflbcta  which  be  bad  to  bequeaOi  were  very  inconsiderable, 
ke  thought  it  neeeaMry  to  ni«ke  a  Teatamant,  but  aooned  to  frame  H  with  the  uaual  legal  formsU- 
ttea.  Not«is  ium,  aaya  he,  la  oobIo,  in  terra,  el  iafemo,  et  auctoritaiem  ad  hoe  tufilcientem  babeot 
m  mihi  aoll  eredator,  cum  Deoa  mibi,  homlnl  licet  damnablll,  et  miKrabili  peccatori,  ex  pateriui 
Mlierlfiordla  Eraiifelittni  ftttl  sul  craUderit,  dederltqae  ut  In  eo  Termx  et  fldeUa  Aierim,  Ita  oi  muHl 
te  flBuado  ilhid  per  me  accepeiint,  et  ne  pro  Doctor*  vwttaili  agnoverhut,  spreto  baimo  pCM, 
Cipaarli,  regum,  princlpum  et  aacerdoumi,  uimio  omnium  damonum  odio.  Cluidni,  Igitur,  %d  ola- 
poiitioaam  hane,  in  ra  exigua,  luAciat,  ri  adait  manuamea  te«tmoaiaffi,  et  did  poa^  hccacrtpalt 
prMarttaiMrLDlhflr.NotailiiaIM,fltlMllaBv*i«4U^iia.    Baa.  1.  iU.  p^  651. 
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Sadi  evBDtSy  howereTf  fooD  occumd,  as  stanered  the  credk  wbldi  the 
piotestantt  bad  ppven  to  tbe  emperor^s  decbntjonB.  TIm  cooacfl  of 
Tmot,  thoif^  stiU  compoaed  of  a  small  nombw  of  Italian  and  Spandb 
prelates,  without  a  single  depat;^  from  manjr  of  the  kingdoosy  which  it 
assumed  a  r%tit  of  bimling  by  its  decrees,  being  a4iamed  of  its  hmg 
inactivity,  prooeedtod  now  to  setde  articles  of  the  greatest  importaiice. 
Having  bc^;un  with  examining  die  first  and  chief  point  in  cootroyenr 
between  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  reformers,  conoenHng^  the  rule  wbid 
should  be  held  as  Supreme  and  decisive  in  matters  of  with,  the  council^ 
by  ito  mfallible  authority,  detennined  [Apr.  8],  ''That  the  boolu  to 
which  tbe  designation  of  Mpocn/jphal  halh  been  given,  are  of  equal  aotho* 
rity  with  those  which  were  received  by  the  Jews  and  primitive  Christians 
into  the  sacred  canon ;  that  the  traditions  handed  down  from  tbe  anostoiic 
age,  and  preserved  in  the  church,  are  entitled  to  as  much  regard  as  die 
doctrines  and  precepts  which  the  inspired  authors  have  committed  to 
writing ;  that  the  Latin  translation  of  ue  scriptures,  made  or  revised  by 
St  Jerome,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  VvigoU  translatkxi,  should  lie 
read  in  churches,  and  appealed  to  in  the  schoou  u  authentic  and  canoni- 
cal." Against  ail  who  disclaimed  the  ttuth  of  these  tenets,  anathemas 
were  denounced  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  decision  of  these  points,' which  undermined  the  main  foundatioD  of 
the  Lutheran  system,  was  a  plain  warning  to  the  protestants  what  judg- 
ment they  might  expect  when  the  councO  should  have  leisure  to  take  into 
consideretion  the  particular  and  subordinate  articles  of  their  creed.* 

This  discovery  of  the  council's  readiness  to  condemn  the  opinions  of 
Am  protedfants  was  soon  followed  by  a  striking  instance  of  me  pope*s 
nsohition  to  punish  such  as  embraced  them.  The  appeal  of  the  canons  of 
Cologne  ijgainat  their  archbishop  havhig  been  c&nied  to  Rome,  Pad 
eagerly  seized  on  that  opportunity,  both  of  displaying  the  extent  of  his 
own  authority,  and  d*  teaching  the  German  ecclesiastics  the  danger  of 
revolting  from  the  established  church.  As  no  person  appeared  in  bei&lf  of 
the  archbishop,  he  was  held  to  be  convicted  of  the  cnme  of  heresy,  and  a 
papal^  bull  was  issued  [Apr;  16],  depriving  him  of  his  ecclesiastical  d^- 
nihr,  inflicting  on  him  tbe  sentence  ol  excommunication,  and  absolvine  his 
sul^ects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  had  taken  to  him  as  tbeir 
civil  superior.  Tbe  countenance  which  be  had  given  to  the  Lutheran 
heresy  was  the  only  crime  imputed  to  him,  as  well  as  the  only  reason 
aasigned  to  iustify  tne  extraordinair  severity  of  this  decree.  Tbe  protes- 
tants could  hardly  believe  that  Paul,  how  zealous  soever  he  mig;ht  be  to 
defend  the  established  system,  or  to  humble  those  who  invaded  it,  would 
have  ventured  to  proceed  to  such  extremities  against  a  prince  and  elector 
of  the  empire,  without  having  previously  secured  such  powerful  protectioo 
as  would  render  his  censure  something  more  tb^  an  impotent  sod  despi- 
cable sally  of  resentment.  They  were,  of  course,  deepljr  alanned  at  this 
sentence  against  the  archbishop,  considering  it  as  a  sure  indication  of  the 
malevolent  intentions  not  only  of  die  pope,  out  of  the  emperor,  against  the 
whole  party .t 

Upon  this  fresh  revival  of  thev  fears,  with  such  violence  as  is  natural 
to  men  roused  from  a  false  security,  and  conscious  of  tiieir  having  been 
deceived,  Charies  saw  that  it  now  became  necessary  to  throw  aside  the 
mask,  and  to  declare  openly  what  part  be  determinea  to  act  By  a  loqg 
series  of  artifice  and  £ulacy,  he  had  gained  so  much  time,  that  nis  mea- 
amesy  though  not  altogether  ripe  for  execution,  were  in  great  forwardness. 
The  pope,  oy  hb  proceedings  afi^ost  the  elector  of  Cologne,  as  well  as 
by  the  decree  of  the  council,  haaprecipitated  matters  into  such  a  situation^ 
as  raideied  a  breach  between  the  emperor  and  the  pnteatants  ahnost 
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QBftVoidabl^  Chadw  liad»  thei«fai«9  no  dioJoe  left  Iud,  bot  eidier  to 
take  part  with  them  io  OTeituroin^  what  the  see  of  Rome  bad  determiDedt 
or  to  support  the  autfaoritj  of  the  cburch  openly  bj  force  of  arms.  Nor 
did  the  pope  think  it  enotig^  to  have  brou^t  the  emperor  under  a  neces- 
sity of  acting ;  he  pressed  him  to  begin  his  operations  imraediaielyy  and 
to  cany  them  on  with  such  vigour  as  cuuid  not  fail  of  securing  succeti. 
Transported  by  his  zeal  against  heresy.  Pad  foisot  all  the  prudent  and 
cautious  maxims  of  the  papal  see,  with  regard  to  me  danger  of  extending 
the  Imperial  authority  beyond  due  bouius;  ana,  in  order  to  crush  the 
Lutherans,  he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards  raising  up  a  master  that 
mkht  one  day  prove  formidable  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the.  rest  of  ItaW^. 

But,  besides  the  certain  exnectatioo  of  assistance  irom  the  pope,  Charles 
was  BOW  secure  from  any  danger  of  intemiption  to  his  designs  hj  the 
Turkish  arms.  His  negotiations  at  tbe  Porte,  which  he  haacamed  on 
with  great  assidui^  since  tbe  peace  of  Crespy,  were  on  tbe  pNoint  of 
being  terminated  in  such  a  manner  as  he  desired.  Sdf  man,  partly  in  oom* 
plianee  with  the  French  kii^,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 
obligation  <ifjoiiiii)g  the  emperor  ag^unst  bis  ancient  ally,  laboured  wiA 
great^  seal  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between  them,  and  partly 
from  its  being  necensaiy  to  torn  his  arms  towards  the  east,  where  tfie  Per- 
sians threatened  to  invade  his  dominions,  consented  without  difficulty  to  a 
truce  for  five  years.  The  chief  article  of  it  was,  that  each  should  retain 
possession  of  what  he  now  held  in  Hungary;  and  Ferdinand,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  tbe  pride  of  the  sultan,  submitted  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  Aon* 
aand  crowns.* 

But  it  was  iqxm  the  aid  and  concumaoe  of  the  Germans  tbeinselves 
that  the  emperor  relied  with  the  greatest  oonfidence.  The  Gkrmanle 
body,  he  knew,  was  of  such  vast  streogtii,  as^  to  be  invinoiUe  if  it  were 
united,  and  that  it  was  only  by  employing  its  ownibrce  thai  he  could 
hope  to  subdue  it.  .  Happilv'  for  him,  the  union  of  the  several  mend)eii  of 
this  great  system  was  so  leeble,  the  whole  frame  was  so  loosely  com* 
pacted,  and  ii9  different  parts  tended  so  violently  towards  separation  iivm 
each  other,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  it,  on  any  important  emergencCf 
to  join  in  a  general  or  vigorous  eflbrt.  In  the  present  juncture,  the  sources 
of  discord  were  as  many,  abd  as  various,  as  had  been  known  on  any  oc- 
evasion.  The  Roman  catholic  animated  with  zeal  in  defence  of  their 
religion  proportional  to  the  fieroeness  with  which  k  had  been  attaoked* 
were  eager  to  second  any  attempt  to  humble  those  innovators,  who  had 
overtuirod  it  in  many  province^  and  endangered  it  in  more.  John  and 
Albert  of  BrandenbuiglC  es  ^well  as  several  oJher  princes,  incensed  at  the 
haugiinness  and  rieour  with  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  had  been 
treated  by  the  oomederales  of  Smalkalde,  were  impatient  to  rescue  him, 
and  to  be  revenged  on  themi  Charies  observed,  with  satisfetioo,  the 
woriun^  of  those  passions  in  their  mindi^  and  counting  on  them  as  sure 
auxiliaries  whenever  he  should  think  it  mofer  U>  act,  lie  found  k,  in  die 
noean  time,  more  neceesary  to  moderate  than  to  inflame  their  rage. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affiurs,  such  the  disoernment  with  which  the 
emperor  foresaw  and  provided  for  eveiy  event,  when  the  diet  of  tbe  empire 
met  at  Ratisbon.  Many  of  the  Roman  catholic  BiembeflB  i^peared  there 
in  penon,  but  most  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  under  pretence  of 
bemg  unable  to  bear  the  expense  occasioned  by  tiie  late  tmnecessaiy  fi«« 
^uenc^  of  such  assemblies,  sent  onl^  deputies.  Their  jealousy  of  the 
emperor,  tojgether  with  an  apprehensioD  that  violenoe  m^bt  peniaps  be 
emplo]wd,  in  order  to  foroe  tiwir  approba^yoo  of  what  he  should  propose 
in  tne  <]het,  vras  the  tiue  cause  of  their  absence.  The  sneech  wim  wmch 
the  emiieror  opened  te  diet  waiB  extremely  artful.    After  pnfessiqg,  in 
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oommoii  fonn,  has  leextd  for  the  prosperity  of  tbe  Gennanic  hodjt  mA 
declaring,  that,  id  order  to  bestow  his  whole  attentioD  upOD  ihe  re-eiU- 
blbhment  of  its  order  and  tranquillity,  he  had  at  present  abandooed  all 
other  caresy  rejected  the  most  pressine  solicitations  of  his  other  subjects  to 
reside  amoi^  them,  and  postponed  affairs  of  the  greatest  impoitaDce ;  he 
took  notice,  with  some  disapprobation,  that  his  disinterested  example  liad 
sot  been  imitated ;  manj  members  of  chief  consideration  having  neglected 
to  attend  a^n  assembly  to  which  he  had  repaired  with  such  manifest  mcoD- 
venienoe  to  lumself.  He  dien  mentioned  their  unhappy  disBensioDS  abost 
religion ;  lamented  the  ill  success  of  his  past  endeavours  to  conpoae  them : 
complained  of  the  abrupt  dissolution  ot  the  late  conference,  and  crsTea 
their  advice  with  regard  to  the  best  and  most  effectual  method  of  lestoiiug 
union  to  the  churches  of  Germany,  together  with  that  happy  agreement  in 
articles  of  faith,  which  their  ancestors  had  found  to  be  of  no  less  advanb^ 
to  their  civil  interest,  than  becoming  theb  Christian  profession. 

By  this  gracious  an4  popular  meSiod  of  consulting  the  members  of  the 
diet,  rather  than  of  obtruaiqg  upon  them  any  o]>inion  of  his  own^  besides 
the  appeaiance  of  great  moderation,  and  the  merit  of  pajing  mudb  respect 
to  their  judgment,  the  emperor  dexterously  avoided  discovering  hts  own 
sentiments,  and  reserved  to  himself,  as  his  only  part,  that  of  canying  into 
execution  what  the}r  should  recommend.-  Nor  was  he  less  secure  <m  sodi 
a  decision  as  he  wished  to  obtain,  by  referrins^  it  wholly  to  thenselves. 
The  Roman  Catholic  member^  prompted  by  their  own  teal,  or  prepmd 
by  his  intrigues,  joined  immediately  m*  representing  that  the  authttity  of 
the  council  now  met  at  Trent  ought  to  be  supreme  in  all  matters  of  con- 
troversy ;  that  all  Christians  shoidd  submit  to  its  decrees  as  tiie  in&lUble 
rule  of  their  faith ;  and  therefore  they  besought  iiim  to  exert  the  power, 
with  which  he  was  invested  by  tbe  Almighty,  in  protecting  that  assembj^, 
and  in  compelling  the  protestants  to  acquiesce  in  its  detenninatioDS.  The 
protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  a  memorial,  in  which,  after  re- 
peating their  objections  to  the  council  of  Trent,  they  proposed,  as  die  only 
effectual  meihod  of  decidine^  the  points  in  dispute,  that  eimer  a  firv«  general 
council  should  be  assembled  in  Grermany)  or  a  national  cooncil  of  the 
empire  should  be  called^  or  a  select  number  of  divines  shodd  be  appoinled 
out  of  each  party  to  examine  and  define  articles  of  feith.  ThfT*  mee- 
tioned  the  recesses  of  several  diets  favourable  to  this  proposition,  and 
which  had  afibrded  them  the  prospect  of  terminatfaig  all  their  diflerences 
in  this  amicable  manner;  they  now  conjured  the  emperor  not  to  depart 
from  his  former  plan,  and  by  offering  violence  to  their  consciences,  to  bring 
calamities  upon  Germany,  me  veiy  thought  of  which  must  ill  every  lover 
of  his  country  with  horror.  The  emperor  receiving  this  paper  with  a 
contemptuous  smile,  paid  np  farther  regard  to  it.  Having  already  taken 
his  final  resolution,  and  perceiving  that  nothing  but  force  could  compel 
them  to  acquiesce  in  it,  he  despatched  the  carnal  of  Trent  to  Rome 
[June  91,,  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  the  tems  of  whidi 
were  already  agreed  on ;  he  commanded  a  body  ot  troops,  levied  on 
purpose  in  the  Low-Countries,  to  advance  towards  Gennany ;  he  save 
commissions  to  several  officers  for  raising  men  in  different  pens  of  the 
empire ;  be  warned  John  and  Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  that  now  was  the 

S roper  time  of  exertlqg  themselves,  in  order  to  rescue  their  ally,  Henry  of 
Irunswick,  finom  captivity.* 

All  these  things  could  not  be  transacted  without  the  observatioB  and 
knowledge  of  the  protestants.  The  secret  was  now  in  many  hands ; 
under  whatever  veil  the  emperor  still  affected  to  conceal  ha  designs,  his 
officers  kept  no  such  mysterious  reserve :  and  his  allies  and  subiecti  spoke 
out  his  intentions  plainfy.    Alarmed  witb  reports  of  this  kbid  mmefciy 
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guartert  as  well  as  with  the  preparations  for  war  which  they  could  not 
ut  observe*  the  deputies  of  the  confederates  demanded  audience  of  the 
emperor,  and*  in  the  name  of  their  masters,  required  to  know  whether 
these  milit9iy  preparations  were  carried  on  by  his  command,  and  for  what 
end,  and  against  what  enemy  ?  To  a  question  put  in  such -a  tone,  and  at  a 
time  when  facts  were  become  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  it  was  necessanr 
to  ffive  an  explicit  answer.  Charles  owned  the  orders  which  he  had  issued, 
ana  professing  his  purpose  not  to  molest  on  account  of  reiij^ion  those  who 
should  act  as  dutinil  subjects;  declared,  that  he  had  nothii^  in  Tie  w  but 
to  maintain  the  rights  aiid  ^prerogatives  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  by 
punishing^  some  factious  members,  to  preserve  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  empire  from  being  impaired  or  dissolved  by  their  nT^;ular  and  licen- 
tious conduct.  Though  the  emperor  did  not  name  the  persons  whom  he 
chaiged  with  such  high  crimes,  and  destined  to  be  the  objects  of  his  ven- 
geance, it  was  obvious  that  he  had  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgra^  of 
Hesse  in  viewv  Their  deputies  considering^  what  be  had  said,  as  a  plain 
declaration  of  his  hostile  intentions,  immediately  retired  from  Ratisbon.* 

The  cardinal  of  Trent  found  it  no  difficult  rasttter  to  treat  with  the  pope, 
wbo»  having  at  length  brought  the  emperor  to  adopt  that  plan  which  he 
had  \ooR  recommended,  assented  with  eagerness  to  eveir  article  that  he 
proposea.  The  league  was  sig^d  [July  26]  a  few  days  after  the  cardinal's 
arrival  at  Rome.  The  pernicious  heresies  which  aliounded  in  Grermany, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  protestants  in  rejecting  the  holy  council  assembled 
at  Trent,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  sound  doctrine,  toother  with/ 
good  order  in  the  church,  are  mentioned  as  the  motives  of  this  union  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties.  In  order  to  check  the  growth  of  these  evils, 
and  to  punish  such  as  nad  impiously  contributed  to  spread  them,  the  em- 
peror, naving  long  and  without  success  made  trial  of  gentler  remedies^ 
eqgaged  instantly  to  take  the  field  with  a  sufficient  army,  that  he  mi|ht 
compel  all  who  aisowned  the  councilor  had  apostatized  Horn  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers,  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  submit  with 
due  d)edience  to  the  holy  see.  He  likewise  bound  himself  not  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  them  during  six  months  without  the  pope's  consent,  nor 
without  assigning  him  his  share  in  any  conauests  whicn  should  be  made 
upon  them;  ana  that  even  after  this  period  he  should  not  agree  to  any 
accommodation  which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  chureh,  or  to  the  interest 
of  religion.  On  ids  part,  the  pope  stipulated  to  deposite  a  laige  sum  in 
the  bank  of  Venice  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  war ;  to  maintain, 
at  his  own  charge,  during  the  space  of  six  months,  twelve  thousand  foot, 
and  five  bundriM  horse ;  togratist  the  emperor,  for  one  year,  half  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout  Spain ;  to  authorize  him,  by  a  bull,  to 
alienate  as  much  of  the  lands,  belonging  to  religious  houses  in  that  country, 
as  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  to 
emploT  not  only  spiritual  censures,  but  military  force,  against  any  prince 
who  should  attempt  to  interrupt  or  defeat  the  execution  of  this  treaty.t 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  terms  in  which  the  extirpation  of  heresy 
was  declared  to  m  the  object  of  the  war  which  was  to  follow  upon  this 
treaty,  Charies  still  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Germans  that  he  had  no 
design  to  abridge  their  religious  liberty,  but  that  he  aimed  only  at  vindi- 
cating his  own  acrthority,  and  repressing  the  insolence  of  such  as  had 
eD:roached  upon  it.  With  this  view,  he  wrote  circular  letters  in  the  same 
strain  with  his  answer  to  the  deputies  at  Ratisbon^  to  most  of  the  free  cities^ 
aod  to  several  of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  the  protestant  doctrines. 
lo  these  he  complaineMl  loudly,  but  in  general  terms,  of  the  contempt  into 
which  the  Impenal  dignity  had  fallen,  and  of  the  presumptuous  as  well  as 
disorderly  bcmaviour  S  some  members  of  the  empire.    lie  declared  that 
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he  now  took  umfi  not  in  a  leligioiii,  but  in  a  civil  qoaifd;  not  fo  ^ppnm 
any  who  condnued  to  behaVe  as  quiet  and  dutiful  •ubjeotBt  b«t  to  Minbie 
the  arroeance  of  such  as  had  thrown  off  all  cense  of  ttiat  soboidinalka  in 
which  they  were  i^ced  under  him  as  head  of  the  Getmanic  body.  Qwom 
as  this  deception  was»  and  manifest  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  all  who 
considered  the  emperor's  conduct  with  attention^  it  became  necessiiy  for 
him  to  make  trial  of  its  effect ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  and  dejctoity 
with  which  he  employed  it*  that  be  derived  the  most  solid  advantages  from 
this  artifice.  If  be  had  avowed  at  once  an  intention  of  oveitiiiDhig  the 
protestant  church»  and  Of  reduciw  all  Gerniaqy  under  its  lonner  stale  of 
subjection  to  the  papal  8ee»  none  of  the  cities  or  princes  who  had  embraced 
the  new  opinions  could  have  remained  neutral  after  such  a  dedaiatjoo^  £tf 
less  could  they  have  ventured  to  assist  the  emperor  in  such  an  enterpiise. 
Whereas  by  concealiop*  and  even  disclaimiii||^  any  intention  of  that  kind,  he 
not  only  saved  bimselfnom  the  danger  of  bemg  overwhelmed  bjr  a  genml 
confederacy  of  all  the  protestant  states*  but  be  furaished  the  timid  with  an 
excuse  for  continuing  inactive,  and  the  designing  or  interested  with  a  pre* 
text  for  ioinkog  him,  withbut  exposing  themselves  to  the  infiuny  <kf  anan- 
doning  tneir  own  principles,  or  taduQg  part  openly  in  suppressing  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  emperor  well  knew,  that  S*  by  Aeir  assistance,  he  were 
enabled  to  break  the  power  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  lan(%nve,  be 
might  afterwards  {M^ribe  what  teims  he  pleased  to  the  feeble  remains 
of  a  party  without  unkm,  and  destitute  of  leaders,  vdio  would  then  regret, 
too  late,  their  mistaken  confidence  in  htm,  and  their  inconsiderate  desaition 
oi  their  associates. 

^  The  pope,  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  display  of  his  zeal,  had  weD 
nigh  disconcerted  this  plan  which  the  ^nperor  bad  formed  with  so  much 
care  and  art.  Proud  of^  having  been  the  author  of  such  a  fonnidaUe  league 
against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  happy  in  thinking  that  the  gloiy  of  extir- 
pating it  was  reserved  for  his  pontificate,  he  published  the  articles  of  his 
treaty  with  the  emperor,  in  <nrder  to  demonstrate  the  pious  intentioD  of 
their  confederacy,  as  well  as  to  display  his  owd  seal*  which  fmMnpled  him 
to  make  such  extraordinaiy  eflbrts  for  maintaining  the  faith  in  its  purity^ 
Not  Kitisfied  with  this,  be  soon  after  issued  a  bull,  containing  most  liberal 
promises  of  indulgence  to  all  who  should  engage  in  this  hdy  enterprise, 
together  with  warm  exhortations  to  such  as  comd  not  bear  a  part  in  it 
themselves,  to  increase  the  fervour  of  their  prayers,  and  the  severity  of 
their  mortifications,  that  they  midit  draw  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  those  who  uiidertook  it*  Nor  was  it  seal  akxie  which  poshed  the 
pope  to  make  declarations  so  inconsistent  with  the  accoont  which  the 
emperor  himself  gave  of  bis  motives  for  taking  arms.  He  was  mudi  scan- 
dalised at  Charies's  dissimulation  in  such  a  cause ;  at  his  seeming  to  be 
ashamed  of  owning  his  xeal  for  the  cbureb*  and  at  his  endeavouis  to  make 
that  pass  for  a  political  contest,  which  he  ought  to  have  rioiied  in  as  a 
war  which  had  no  other  object  than  the  defence  of  religion,  n  ith  as  much 
solicitude,  therefore,  as  the  emperor  laboured  to  di^ise  the  poipoae  of 
the  confederacy,  did  the  pope  endeavour  to  publish  their  real  plan,m  order 
that  they  might  come  at  once  to  an  open  rapture  with  the  protestants,  i^t 
all  hope  of  reconcilement  might  be  cut  off,  and  that  Charies  might  be 
under  fewer  temptations,  and  have  it  less  m  his  power  than  at  preaent, 
to  betray  (he  mtere^  of  the  church  l^  any  accommodatioB  bearocial  to 
himselfj 

The  emperor,  though  not  a  little  ofended  at  the  pope's  indiscretion  or 
malice  in  makii^  this  disooveicyt  continued  boldly  to  pursue  his  own  pfam, 
and  to  assert  his  intentions  to  be  no  other  than  what  he  had  os^inallT 
avowed*  Several  of  the  protestant  stales,  whom  he  had  prevJooslygikH^ 
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tbtnAi  thenaelret  juftified,  hi  some  neaaurey  bjr  his  declaialioM»  fot 
abliMODing  their  asfloctates,  and  eyeo  for  ^vii^  asaistaace  to  him. 

But  these  aitifices  did  not  impose  od  the  greater  and  sounder  part  of  the 
piotestaat  con£»ierate8.  They  dearly  perqeived  it  to  be  a^inst  the 
teformed  relieton  that  the  emperor  had  taken  armsi  and  that  not  only  the 
suppression  of  it,  but  the  extinctioQ  of  th^  German  libertieSf  would-  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  bis  obtaining  such  an  entire  superioritv  as  would 
enable  him  to  execute  his  schemes  in  their  full  extent.  Thejr  determinedf 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  their  own  defepce,  and  neither  to  renounce  those 
religious  truths,  to  the  knoWle(%e  of  which  they  had  attained  by  means  so 
wonderful,  n^r  to  abandon  those  civil  rights  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
them  by  (heir  ancestors.  In  order  to  gi^e  the  necessary  directions  for  this 
purposej  their  cbputies  met  at  Ulm,'Soon  after  their  abtupt  departure 
nom  Ratbbon.  xheir  deliberations  were  now  conducted  with  such  vi^ur 
and  unanimity,  as  the  imminent  daoger  which  threatened  diem  required* 
The  contingent  of  troops,  which  each  of  the  confederates  was  to  fumishf 
having;  been  fixed  by  the*  original  treaty  of  union,  oarders  were  eiven  for 
bringing  them  immediately  into  the  field.  Being  sensible,  at. last,  that 
through  the  nanow  prejudices  of  some  of  their  members,  and' the  imoni* 
dent  security  of  others,  they  had,nes:)ected  too  long  to  strengthen  themselves 
bj  foreien  alliances,  they  now  applied  with  great  earnestness  to  the  Vene* 
tjans  ana  Swiss. 

To  the  Venetians  they  represented  tEe  eo^peror's  intention  of  overtimiing 
the  present  system  of  Qermanyt  and  of,  raising  himself  to  absolute  power 
in  that  country  by  means  of  foreign  fonce  furnished  by  the  pope ;  they 
warned  them  now  fi&tal  this  event  would  pibve  to  the  liberties  oif  Italy,  and 
that  by  suffering  Charles  to  acq^uire  unlimited  authority  in  the  one  couiitiyi 
they  would  soon  feel  his  dominion  to  be  no  less  despotic  in  the  other;  they 
besought  them,  therefore,  not  to  grant  a  passage  through  tbeic  territories  to 
those  troops,  which  ought  to  be  treated  as  common  enemies,  becauiw  by 
Bubduing  Germany  they  prepared-  chains  fqr  the  r^st  of  Europe.  These 
reflections  had  not  escaped  the  sagacity  6f  mose  wise  republicans.  They 
had  communicated  their  sentiments  to  the  pope^jand  had  endeavoured  to 
divert  him  from  an, alliance,  which  tended.to  render  hresistible  the  power 
of  a  potentate,  whqse  ambition  he  already  knew  to  be  boundless.  Sut, 
they  had  found  Paul  so  eager  In  the  prosecution  of  his  own  plan,  that  be' 
disregarded  all  their  remonstrances.^  This  attempt  to  alarm  the  pope 
having  proved  unsucoeaiful,  they  declined  doin^  any  thing  more  towaras 
I>reventing  the  dangers  which  they  foresaw;  and  in  return  to  the  applica* 
tion  from  the  confoderates  of  Smalkalde,  they  informed  them,  ^t  they 
could  not  obstruct  the  march  of  the  pope's  troops  through  an  open  country^ 
but  by  levying  an  army  strong  enoi^h  to  face  them  in  the  field ;  and  that 
this  would  draw  upon  themselves  the  whole  weight  of  his  as  well  as  of 
the  emperor's  indignation.  For  the  same  reason  they  declined  leiKling  a 
sum  of  money,  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgtave  proposed  to 
borrow  of  them,  towards  carrying  on  the  war.f  ^ 

The  demands  of  the  confederates  upon  the  Swiss  were  not"  confined  to 
the  obstructing  of  the  entrance  of  IbreigneA,  into  Geitnany;  they  required 
of  thenw  as  the  nearest  neighbours  and  closest  allies  of  the  empire,  to 
interpose  with  thxar  wonted  vigour  for  the  preservation  of  its  liberties,  and 
not  to  stand  as  inactive  spectators,  while  their  brethren  were  oppressed 
and  enslaved.  But  with  whatever  zeal  some  of  the  cantons  might  have 
been  disposed  to  act  when  'die  cause  of  the  reformation  was  in  danger,  the 
Helvetic  body  was  so  divided  with  regard  to  religion,  as  to  render  it  unsafe 
for  the  protestants  to  take  any  step  without  consulting  their  Catholic  asso« 

*  Adriwi  btoria  di  raol  TmA^  Uv.  v.  p.  33^       f  Sleid.  381.  PaniU  btor.  Ven^  torn.  hr.  ISO 
Lambertoi  Hortenilw  da  Bdlo  Germanko,  apud  Scardiuin,  vol.  U.  p.  547. 
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ciates;  andaimng^diem  tbe  eminariesoftlieiKipe  andempeiw 
mfluence,  that  a  resolution  of  maintaining  an  exact  neutialifr  betweea  the 
contenduur  parties  was  the  utmost  which  could  be  procured.* 

Beings  disappointed  in  both  these  applications,  the  protestants,  Bot  low 
sAer,  had  recoune  to  the  kiogs  of  Fiance  wad  England ;  the  ap|imch  oT 
dan^r  either  oTeroomiiv  the  elector  of  Saiony's  scniplesy  or  oblipi^  him 
to  yield  to  the  importumties  of  his  associates.  The  situation  olthe  two 
monarchs  flattered  them  with  hopes  of  success.  .Thou^rh  hostilities  between 
thf  m  had  continued  for  some  time  aAer  the  peace  of  Crespjy  thej  became 
weary  at  last  of  a  war,  attended  with  no  gloiy  or  advantake  to  either,  and 
had  lately  teiminated  all  their  differences  by  a  peace  eoncJuded  at  Campe 
near  Ardres.  ^  Francis  haTing  with  great  difficulty  procured  his  allies,  the 
Scots,  to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  in  return  for  that  concession  he  engaged 
to  pay  a  great  sum  which  Heniy  demanded  as  due  to  him  on  several 
accQupts,  and  he  left  Boulogne  in  the'  hands  of  the  English  as  a  pledge  lor 
his  faithful  performance  of  thaf  article.  But  thojyigh  the  re-estabtishment 
of  peace  seemed  to  leave  the  two  monarchs  at  lil^rty  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion 4owards  Germany,  so  unfortunate  were  the  protestants,  that  they 
derived  no  immediate  advantaaje  from  this  circumstance.  Henry  appearra 
unwilliiy  to  enter  into  any  aUiance  with  them,  but  on  such  conditwoi  as 
would  render  him  not  odnr  the  head,  but  the  sujMreme  director  of  their 
league ;  a  pre-eminence  vmich,  as-the  bonds  of  union  or  interest  between 
them  were  but  feeble,  and  as  he  differed  from  them  m  widely  in  his  reli- 

?[ious  sentiments,  they  had  no  inclination  to  admit.t  Franci^  more  power* 
ully  inclined  by  political  considerations  to  afford  them  assistance,  found 
his  Kingdom  so  much  exhausted  bj  a  long  war,  and  was  so  much  afraid 
of  irritating  the  pope,  by  entering  mto  close  union  with  excommunicated 
heretics,  tnat  he  aunt  not  undertake  the  pirtotection  of  the  Smalkaldic 
league.  By  this  ill-timed  caution,  or  by  a  superstitious  deference  to  scruples, 
to  which  at  other  times  he  was  not  much  addicted,  he  lost  the  most 
promising  opportunity  of  mortifying  and  distressing  his  rival,  which  pre- 
sented itself^Quring  bis  whole  reign. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  ill  success  in,  their  ne^tiations  with  foreign 
courts^  the  confederates  found  no  difficulty  at  home,  in  briQgin|[  a  sufficient 
force  mto  the  field.  Germany  abounded  at  that  time  with  inhabitants ; 
the  feudal  institutions,  which  subsisted  in  full  force,  enabled  the  nobles,  to 
call  out  their  numerous  vassals,  and  to  put  them  in  motion  on  the  shortest 
waining ;  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans,  not  broken  or  enervated  by  the 
introduction  of  commerce  and  arts,  had  acquired  additional  v^our  durii^ 
the  continual  wars  in  which  they  had  been  employed,  for  half^a  centuiy, 
either  in  the  pay  of  the  emperors'or  the  kings  of  France.  Upon  eveir  op* 
portunity  of  enterixtg  into  service,  they  were  accustomed  to  run  eaeeny  to 
^  arms ;  and  to  every  standard  that  was  erected,  volunteers  flocked  ovMn  all 
quarters.}  Zeal  seconded,  on  this  occasion,  their  native  ardour.  Men  on 
whom  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  had  made  that  deep  impression 
which  accompanies  t^th  when  first  discovered,  pi>epared  to  maintain  it 
with  proportional  vi^[our ;  and  amone  a  warlike  people  it  appeared  in£i- 
mous  to  remain  inactive,  when  the  detence  of  religion  was  tne  motive  for 
taking  arms.  Accident  combined  with  all  these  ciroumstances  m  facili- 
tating the  levy  of  soldiers  among  the  confederates.  A  considerable  number 
of  Germans  in  the  pay  of  France,  bein^  dismissed  by  the  king  on  the  pros* 
pect  of  peace  with  England,  joined  in  a  body  the  standard  of  the  pro> 
testants.}  By  such  a  concurrence  of  causes,  they  were  enabled  to  assemble 
in  a'  few  weeks  an  army  composed  of  seventy  thousand  foot  and  fifteen 
thousand  horse,  provided  with  a  train  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  cannon^ 
eight  hundred  ammunition  wagons,  eight  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  and 
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wti  tbousand  pioneeis.*  '  This  army,  one  of  the  most  otimemiiSy  and  un- 
doabtedly  the  best  srppointed,  of  any  which  had  been  levied  m  Europe 
durii^  that  cebtuiTy  dia  not  requh«  tne  united  effort  of  the  whole  protestsnt 
body  to  raisie  it  The  elector  of  Saxony,  the^andj^ye  of  Hesse,  the  duke 
of  WurtembeiKy  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  and  the  Imperial  citicis  of  Augsboiv, 
Ulm,  and  Strasbuir,  were  the  only  powers  which  contributed  towards  this 

?neat  armament  v  the  electors  of  Cologne,  c^  Brandenbuig,  and  the  count 
alatine,  overawed  by  the  emperor's  threats,  or  deceived  by  his  professions, 
remained  neuter.  John  marquis  of  Brandc«btf)g  Bareitb,  imd  Albert  oi 
Brandenbui^  Anspach,  though  both  early  converS]  to  Lutberanism,  entered 
Qpenly  into  the  emp^r's  service,  unoer  pretext  of  having  obtained  his 
promise  for  the  security  of  the  protes(ant  religion ;  and  Maurice  ^Saxony 
soon  followed  their  example. 

The  number  of  their  troops^  as  well  as  the  amazing:  lapiditr  wherewith 
they  bad  assembled  them,  astonished  the  emperor,  and  filled  nim  with  the 
*  mcai  dis(}uieting  apprehensions.  ^  He  was,  indeed,  in  no  condition  to  resisl 
such  a  ihight^  force.  Shut  up  in  Ratisbon,  a  town  of  m  great  strengthf 
whose  inhabitants,  being  mostty  Lutherans^  would  have  been  .more  ready 
to  betray  than  to  assist  him,  with  only  three  ^thousand  Spanish  foot,  who 
bad  served  in  Hungary,  and  about  five  thousand  Germans  who  had  joined 
him  from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  he  must  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  approach  ot  such  a  formidsible  army,  which  he  could  not  fight,  nor 
could  he  even  hope  to  retreat  from  it  in  skle^.  The  pope's  troops,  thoueh 
in  full  march  to  his  relief,  had  hardly  reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany ;  the 
forces  which  be  expected  from  the  Low-Countries  had  not  yet  begun  to 
move,  and  were  even  far  &(xa  being  complete.f  His  situation,  however, 
called  for  more  immediate  succour,  nor  dad  it  seem  practicable  for  him  to 
wait  for  such  distant  auxiliaries,  with  yfhom  his  junction  was  so  i»ecarious« 

But  it  happened  fortunately  (or  Qharles,  that  the  confederates  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  which  lay  so  full  in  their  view.  In  civil 
wars,  the  first  steps  are  commonly  taken  witn  much  timidi^  smd  hesitation. 
Men  are  solicitous,  at  that  time,  to  put  on  the  semblaikoe  ot  moderation  and 
equity ;  they  strive  to  gain  partisans,  by  seeming  to  adhere  strictly  to 
known  forms ;  nor  can  they  be  brought,  at  once,  to  violate  those  establiwed 
institutions,  which  in  titnes  of  tranquillity  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
reverence :  hence  their  proceedings  are  often  ieeble  or  dilatory,  when  they 
ought  to  be  most  vigorous  and  (tecisive.  InQuenced  by  those  considera- 
tions, which,  happily  for  the  peace  of  rsociety,  operate  powerfully  on  the 
hufnan  mind,  the  coofedentes  could  not  think  of  tnroviring  off  that  allegiance 
which  ^y  owed  to  the  head  of  the  empire^  or  of  turning  their  arms  against 
him  without  one  solemn  appeal  mc»«  to  his  candour,  and  to  the  im^iitial 
ludgment  of  their  fellow-sul^ects.  For  this  purpose,  they  addres^d  a 
letter  to  the  emperor  [July  l&],  and  a  manifesto  to  all  tl^.  inhabitants  of 
Germany.  The  tenor  of  tioth  was  the  same.  They  represented  their  own 
conduct  with  npad  to  civil^  a&its  as  dutiful  and  submissive ;  tbey  men- 
tioned the  inviolable  union  in  which  they  had  lived  with  the- emperor,  as 
well  as  the  many  and  recent  iqarks  of  his  good-wil(  and  gratitude  where* 
withal  they  had  been  honoured ;  they  asserted  religion  to  be  the  sole  cauM 
of  the  violence  which  the  emperor  now  mie4itatecr  against  tbetn  ;  and  in 
proof  of  this  produced  manyaiguments  to  convince  those  who  were  so 
weak  as  to  be  deceived  by  those  artifices  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
cover  his  real  intention :  they  declared  diejr  own  resolution  to  risk  every 
thine  in  maintenance  of^ their  religious  rights,  and  foretold  the  dissolution 
of  the  German  constitution,  if  die  ^mperor^should  finally  prevail  against 
tfaem.} 
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ChaileSy  tiiough  in  audi  a  penlous  situatioa  as  m  Wit  hare  imired  him 
with  moderate  aeotiments,  appeared  as  inflexible  aqd  Daogfatr  as  ilhis  afEun 
bad  been  in  the  most  prosperous  state.  His  only  rqdy  to  me  addreii  and 
naaifesto  of  the  protestants,  was  to  publish  the  ban  of  the  empire  [Jtily 
S0I9  agafostthe  elector  of  Saxony  and  kndgraTe  of  Hesse,  their  leaders^ 
and  against,  all  who  should  dare  to  assist  them.  By  this  "sentence,  the 
ultimate  and  most  rigorous  one  which  the  GermaA  jurisprudence  has  pro- 
Tided  tor  die  nunishment  of  tcaitors,  or  enemiies  to  their  couatiy,  th^  were 
declared  rebels  and  outlaws,  and  deprived  of  every  privilege  wbicn  tbej 
enjoyed  as  members  of  the  Germanic  bpdj^  their  goods  were  confiscatedT; 
their  subjects  absolved  from  their  oath  ot  allegiabce ;  and  it  became  not 
only  lawful  but  meritorious  to  invade  their  territories.  The  nobles,  and 
free  cities,  who  framed  or  perfected  the  constitution  of  theGeimangoveni- 
ment,  had  not  been  so  negligent  of  their  own  safety  and  privileges  as  to 
trust  the  emperor  with  this  formidable  jurisdiction.  The'  authori^  of  a  diet 
of  the  empim  oitt;ht  to  have  been  interposed  before  any  of  its  membeis 
Gocdd  be  put  under  the  ban.  But  Charley  overlooked  that  formality,  wcti 
knowing  mat,  if  his  arms  were  crowned  with  success,  there  would  remain 
none  who  would  have  either  power  or\ourage  to  call  in  question  what  he 
had  done.^X  The  emperor,  however,  did  not  found  his  sentence  against  the 
elector  and  landgrave  on  their  revolt -from  the  established  church,  or  their 
oonduct  with  regard  to  religion ;  he  affected  to  assign  for  it  reasons  ppnAj 
civil,  and  those  too  expressed  in  such  general  and  ambiguous  terms,  without 
specifying  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  their  e;uilt,  as  rendered  it  more 
like  an  act  of  dc^apotic  power  than  of  a  legal  and  limited  jurisdiction.  Nor 
was  it  altogether  irom  choiae,  or  to  conceal  his  intentions,  that  Charies  had 
recourse  to  the  atnbiguity  of  general  expressions  ;  but  he  duist  not  mention 
too  particulariy  the  causes  of  his  sentence,  as  every  action  which  he  could 
have  charged  upon  the  elector  and  landgrave  as  a  crime,  might  have  been 
employed  with  equal  justice  to  condemn  many  of  the  protestants  whott 
he  stin  pretended  to  ^bosider  as  faithful  subjects,  and  whom  it  would  have 
been  extremely  imprudent  to  alarm  or  disgust. 

The  confederates,  now  perceiving  all  b<^s  of  acoommodation  to  be  at 
an  end,  had  only  to  choose  whether  they  would  submit  without  reserve  to 
Ae  emperor's  will,  or  proceed  ,to  open  hostilities.  They  were  not  desti- 
tute either  of  public  spirit,  or  of  resolution  to  make  the  proper  choice.  A 
few  days  after  the  ban  of  .the  empire  was  nublished,  they,  acctnding  to 
the  custom  of  that  age,  sent  a  herald  to  the  Imperial  camp)  with  a  solemn 
declaration  of  war  against  Charles,  to  whom  they  no  lond^r  ^aveany  other 
tide  than  that  of  pretended  emperor,  and  renounced  all  allegiance,  homa^ 
or  duty  which  he  might  daim,  or  which  they  had  hitherto  yielded  to  htm. 
.But  previous  to  this  toimality,  part  of  their  troops  had  begun  to  act.  The 
command  of  a  considemble  body  of  men  raised  by  the  city  of  Aursburg 
having  been  given  to  Sebastian  ^hertel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  By  the 
booty  that  he  had  got  when  the  Imperialists  plundered  Rome,  together 
with  the  merit  of  long  service,  had  acquired  wealth  and  authority  whidi 
placed. him  on  a  level  with  the  chief  of  the  Grerman  nobles  t  that  gallant 
veteran  resolved,  before  he  joined  the  main  body  of  the  confederates  to 
attempt  something  suitable  to  his  foimer  fame,  and  to  the  expectation  of 
his  countrymen.  As  the  pope's  forces  were  hastening  towards  Tyrol,  in 
order  to  penetrate  into  Germany  by  the  narrow  passes  through  the  moon- 
tains  which  run  across  that  country,  he  advanced  thithet^  wiUi  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and^seized  Ehrenberg  and  Cu&tein,  two  strong  casUes  which 
oommaiHled  the  principal  deme&  Without  stopping  a  moment,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  towards  Inspruck,  by  gettidg  possession  of  whidi  be 
would  have  obliged  the  Italians  ,to  stop  snort,  and  with  a  small  body  of 
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men  could  have  resufted  ail  the  efibrU  of  the  ereatesi  annies.  Cai(]e«illD» 
the  governor  of  Trent,  knowing  what  a  tatal  plow  this  would  be  to  the 
emperor,  all  whose  designs  must  have  proved  abortive  if  uh  Italian  auji- 
iliaries  had  been  intercepted,  raised  a  few  troops  with  the  utmost  despatch, 
and  threw  himself  into  jne  town.  Schertel,  however,  did  not  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  the  place,  when  the  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  the  Italians,  and  an  ofder  from  the  elector  and  land- 
grave, oblie;ed  him  to  desist.  6j^  his  retreat  thcf  passes  were  feft  open, 
and  the  Italians  entered  Gennany  without  any  opposition,.but  from  the  gar- 
risons which  Schertel  had  placed  in  JG^renbeig,  and  Q|i£&tein,  and  these, 
haviqg  no  hopes  of  being  relieved,  surrendered,  after  a  short  reaistailce.* 

Nor  was  tne  recallioe  of  Sjcbertel  the  only  erKfti>(  which  the  confede- 
rates were  guiltv.  As  the  supreme  command  of  their  army  was  committee^ 
in  terms  of  the  leagiie  of  Smalkalde,  to  the.'^lector  of  S^ony  ^sad  landgrave 
of  Hesse  with  equal  po^er,  aU  the  inoonvenienoesarisirig  £pDm  a  divided 
and  co-ordinate  authority,  v^hich  is  alwayi^  oi  fitakconsequeDoe  in  the 
operations  of  war,  were  immediately  felt  '  The  elector,  tftftnigh  intrepid 
in  his  own  person  to  excess,  and  taoist  ardently  zealous  in  the  cause,  was 
dow  in  deliberating,  uncertain  as  well  s^  irresolute  in  bis  detensinatioos, 
and  constantly  preferred  measures  which  were  cautious  and  safe,  to  such 
as  were  bold  or  decisive.  The  land^ve,  of  a  more  active  and  enter- 
piisiog  nature,  formed  all  "his  resolutions  with  promptitude,  wished  tr> 
execute  them  with  ^irit,  and  unifo^nly  preferre4  sdloh  measures  as  tended 
to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedj  issue. «  Thus  their  maxims,  with  Tegard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war/ differed  as  widely  as  those  by,  which  tfaejr 
were  in^enced  in  preparing  for  it.  Such  perpetual  contrariety  in  Hunt 
sentiments  gave  rise,  loiperceptibly,  to  jealousy  and  the  spirit- of  contehtioB. 
These  multiplied  the  mssensions  flowing  from  the.  incompatibility  of  their 
natural  tempers,  and  rendered  them  more  violent  The  other  members  of 
the  league  considering  themselves  as  independent,  and  subject  id  the  ^ 
elector  and  landgrave,  pnly  in  c()nsequence  of  the  aiticles  of  a  vohintaij 
confederacy,  did  not  long  retain  a  proper  veneration  for  commanders  who 
proceeded  with  so  little  concord ;  ana  the  numerous  army  of  the  Protes- 
tants, like  a  vast  machine  whose  pakts  are  ill  compacKea,  and  which  is 
destitute  of  any  power  suiBcieht  to  move  and  regulate  the  whole,  acted 
with  no  consistenpy,  vigour,  or  e£kct    ..        .     - 

The  emperor,  who  was  afraid  that,  by  remaininf^  at  Ratisbon,  he  miefat 
render  it  impossible  for  the  pope's  mrces  to  join  him,  haying  boldly 
advanced  to  Landshut  on  the  Iser,  the  confederates  lost  some  days  m 
deliberating  whether  it  Was  pioper  to  foi)pw  him  into  the  tenitories  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  a  neutral  iHrince.  '  When  at  last  they  sunnounced  that 
scruple,  and  bee;an  t^  move  towards  kis  camp,  they  suddenly  abandoned 
the  oesign,  and  nastened  to  attack  Ratisbon,  in  which  town  Charles  could 
leave  only  a  small  gariison.  •  By  this  time  the  papal  troops,  amounting 
fully  to  that  number  which  Paid  had  stipulated  to  furnish,  had  reached 
Landshutj  atid  were  soon  followed  by  sit  thousand  Spaniards  of  the  veteran  ^ 
band  stationed  in  Naples..  The  confederates,  after  ScherteFs  spirited  but  " 
fruitless  expedition,  seem  to  have  permitted  these  forces  to  advanee  unmo- 
lested to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  without  any  atieikipt  to  atlad:  either 

•  8«ckiBd.  Ub.  11.  TB.  Adrliul  iMoria  di  saoi  Tempi.  Hb.  S35.  Seekendocr,  Um  Martrioa 
matbot  of  Um  Commentarini  Apolog«tic«u  de  LuUiemiMnio,  whom  I  have  m  Imif  ud  m£ttf  til. 
lowed  us  my  guide  in  Gennan  uTaira,  was  a  deaoendjuit  Oom  Schertel.  With^die  ean  aad  waiQiA' 
tude  of  a^iffflaa,  who  wae  himaelT  of  hoUe  blith,  Seckendorf  baa  pubUahed  a  long  dlgreaalov 
ooBec»aiiig  hie  aoceatorf  cakuiated  chieSv  to  ahow  how^ehertel  waa  eanobM,  and  hii  pommk^ 
allied  to  many  of  the  moat  anciedt  Amiliea  In  the  empire.  AmoDgoUur  eoriowa  paiticalai%fe» 
0Tea  ua  an  aeoouai  of  Ua  wealth,  tlie  cliief  aonroeof  whieh  was  the  plunder  he  got  at  Borne.  Hia 
mnded  eatate  alone  waa  aoid  by  hia  grandaona  for  aix  hundred  tbouaand  florina.  By  thla  we  may 
fbnn  aome  idea  of  the  lichea  amaaacd  by  the  Ont4»Uuri^  or  eommaadeiB  df  unBiMmiy  bnda  la 
Atitetal*i«ofBoiii6,ielieilalwMQBlyacbpiain;   a«dtMd.ab.ir9L 
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tbem  or  ^tbe  ttoperar  separately » ot  to  prevent  tbeir  /unction.*  The  Impe- 
rial army  amounted  now  to  thirty-six  thousand  men,  and  was  still  mom 
formidaUe  by  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the  troops,  than  by  their  Aum* 
ber.  Avils^  a  oommenaator  of  Alcantara,  who  had  been  pivfseot  in  all  the' 
wais  cairied  On  hj  Chalies,  and  had  served  in  the  armi^  which  gained 
the  memorable,  victoiy  at  Pavia,  which  comjuered  Tunis,  and  invaded 
France,  gives  this  the  preference  to  any  miiitair  force  he  had  ever  seen 
assaoCkbl^.t  Octavio  Fainese,  the  pope's  ^i^ndlon,  assisted  by  the  ablest 
offioen  fonned  in  the  lon^  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  commanded 
the  Italian  auxiliaries.  His  brother,  the  cardinal  Famese,  accompanied 
him' as  a  papal  l^sl^ ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  ^ar  the  appearance  oi  a 
religious  enterorise,  ne  ^proposed  to  marcn  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with 
a  cross  carried  before  him,*and  ta publish  indulgences  wherever  he  came, 
to  all  who  should  give  them  any  assistance,  as  had  anciently  been  the 
practice  in  the  cnisad^  ag|ainst  the  infidels^  But  this  the  emperor  strictly 
prohibited,  as  inconsistent  with  all  the  declarations  which  he  nad  made  to 
the  Germans- of  his  own  party;  and  the  legate^perceivine^,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  the  exercise  ot  the  protectant  religion',  the  ext]it>ation  of  whidi 
he  considered  as  the  sole  object  of  the  war,  was  publicly  permitted  in 
the  Imperial  camp,  soon  returned  in  disgust  to  Italy.J 

The  arrival  of  tiiese  troops  enabled  the  eftperor  to  send  such  a  rein* 
forcement  to  the  garrison  at  Katisbon^  that  tb^  confederates,  relinquishing 
all  hopes  of  reducing  that  town,  marched  towards  Ingoldstadt  on  the 
Danube,  near  to  which-  Charles  waa  now  encamped.  They  exclaimed 
loudly  against  the  emperor's  notorious  violation  otthe  laws  and  constito- 
tioD  of  the  empire,  in  having  called  in  foreigners  to  la^  waste  Grermany, 
and  to^oppresB  its  liberties.  As,  in  that  aee,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
tee  was  so  odious  to  the  protestants,  that  the  name  of  the  pope  alooe  was 
sufficient  to  inquire  tbem  with  horror  at  any  enterprise  wnich  he  counte- 
nanced, and  to  raise  in  their;  minds  the  blaclcest  suspicions,  it  came  to  be 
universally  believed  amon^  them,'  that  Paul,  not  satisfied  with  attacking 
them  openly  by  ^rce  6f  arms,  had  dispersed  his  emissaries  all  over  Ger- 
many, to  set  on  fire  their  towns  and  magazines,  and  to  poison  the  weBs 
and  fountains  of  water.  Nor  did  this  rumour,  which  was  extrav2^;ant  and 
irig^tful  enough  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar, 
spread  among  them  only:  even  the  leaders  of  the  party,  blinded  by  their 
prejudices,  published  a  declaration,  in  which  they  accused  the  pope  of 
having  emjNoyed  «uch  ^tichristian  and  diabolical'  arts  against  them.§ 
These  sentiments  of  the  confederates  were  confirmed,  in  some  measure, 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  papal  troops,  who,  thinking  nothing  too  rigorous 
luwards  heretics  anathematized  by  the  church,  were  guilty  of  great 
excesses  in  theterritorief  of  the 'Lutheran  states,  and  aggravated  the 
calamities  of  war,  by  mingling  with  it  all  the  cruelty  of  bigoted  zeal. 

The  first  cnerationa  in  me  field,  however,  did  not  correspond  with  the 
Tiolence  of  those  passions  which  animated  individuals.'  The  emperor  had 
prudently  taken  the  resolution  of  avoiding  an  action  with  an  army  so  far 
superior  in  number,||  especially  as  Mf  foresaw  that  nothine  could  keep  a 
body  composed  of  so  many  and  such  dissimilar  members Irom  falling  to 
pieces,  bvt  the  pressing  to  attack  it  with  an  tneonsiderate  precipitancy. 
The  confederates,  though  it  was  no  less  evident  that  to  tbem  every 
moment's  dela^  was  pernicious^  were' still  prevented  by  the  weakness  or 
division  of  their  leaden  fbom  exerting  ihat  vigour,  with  which  their  situa* 
tion,  as  well  as  the  ardour  of  their  sddiers,  ought  to  have  inspired  th^a. 
On  tbeir  arrival  at  IngoldsUidf  [Aug.  29],  thej  found  the  emperor  in  a 
camp  not  remarkable  lor  strength,  alid  sunoundea  ody  by  a  sl^ht  entrench- 
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luent.  Before  (he  camp  laj  a  plaio  of  sucb  eiteiit«  as  affinded  anfficieiit 
apaoe  for  drawing  out  the  whole  army. <aiid  brinffing^  it  to  act  at  ooce.  Eveiy 
ooDsideratJon  should  have  detennined  them  toliave  seized  this  opportunity 
of  attacking  the  emperor ;  and  their  mat  superioritr  in  numbers,  tfa!e 
eagerness  of  their  troops,  togemer  with  Uie  stability  of.  tne  German  intent^ 
in  pitched  battles,  aflforded  them  the  most  probable  expectation  of  ▼ictoiY* 
The  Jamd  have  uiged  this  with  great  warmth,  declaring  that  if  the  sole 
cogimand  were  vested  in  him,  he  would  tenninate  ihe  wfr  on  that  ecca* 
sioo,  and  decide  by  one  general  action  the  fate  of  the  two  parties.  But 
the  elector,  reflecting  on  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  enemy's  foihces, 
an|ipated  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  conducted  by  &e  best 
officers  of  tne  aeey  would  not  venture  upon  an  actiofi,  which  be  thought 
to  he  so  doubttul,  as  the  attacking  such  a  body  of  veterans  on  groimd 
which  they  themselves  had'cbbsen^  and  while  covered  by  fortiBoations 
which,  though  imperfect,  would  afiord  them  no  small  advantage  in  the 
combat..  Notwithstanding  his  hesitation  and  remonstrances,  it  was  agreed 
to  advance  towards  the  enemy's  camp  jn  battle  array,  in  order  to*  make  a 
trial  whether  by  that  insult,  and  by  a  furious  cannonade  which  they  bc^n, 
th^  could  draw  the  Imperialists  out  of  thefr  worits.  But  the  emperor 
had  too. much  sagacity  io.  fall  into  this  snare.  He  adhered  to  his  own 
system  with  inflexible  constancy ;  and  drawii^  up  his  soldiers  behind  ^eir 
trenches,  that  they  might  h^  ready  to  receive  the  confederates  if  they 
should  venture  upon  an  assault,  calmly  .waited  theif  approach,  and  care<- 
fiilly  restrained  his  own  mep  from  any  eicursions  or  skirmishes  which 
might  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  MeanwhUe  he  rode  afeng  the  lines, 
and  addressing  i&  troops  cu'tne  different  nations  in  their  owii.  language, 
encouraged  them  not  only  by  his  words,  but  by  the  cheerfulness  of  nis 
voice  and  countenance ;  ne  exposed  himself  in  places  of  the  greatest 
danger,  and  amidst  the  warmest  fire  of  the  enemy's  artilleiy,  the  .most 
numerous  that  had  lutherto  been  brought  into  the  field  ij  any  army 
Roused  by  hb  exassple,  not  a  man  quitted. his  rank^;  it  was  thoueht 
infamous  to  discover  any  symptom  of  fear  when  the  emperor  appeared  s6 
intrepid ;  and  the  meanest  soldier  plainly  perceivied,  that  their  declining 
the  combat  at  present  was  not  the. effect  oT timidity  in  their  general,  but 
the  result  of  a  well'^grounded  caution.  The  confederates,  after  nrmg 
sevenl  hours  On  the  Imperialists,  with  more  noise  and,  teiror  than  execo* 
tion,  seeing  no  prospect  of  alluring  them  to  fight  on  equal  terms,  retired  to 
tfaieir  own  caiAp.  The  emperor  employed  the  night  with  such  dil^nce  in 
streoKtbening  nis  works,  that  the  confederates,  returning  to  the  cannonade 
next  day,  found  that*  though  they  had  now  been  willing  to  venture  upon 
such  a  oold  experiment,  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  with  advan* 
tage  was  lost*  , 

Afler  such  a  discovery  of  the  feebleness  or  irresolution  of  their  leaders, 
and  the  prudence  as  well  as  firmness  of  the  emperor's  conduct,  the  con- 
federates turned  their  whole  attention  towards  preventing  the  arrival  of  a 
powerful  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  foot,  and  Tour  thousand  horse,  which 
the  count  de  Buren  was  bringing  k>  the  emperor  from  the  Low^Countries. 
But  though  that  general  had  to  traverse  such  an  extent  of  country ;  though 
his  route  lay  through  the  territories  of  several  states  warmly  disposed  to 
favour  the  confederates;  thoi^h  they  were  apprised  of  his  approach,  and 
by  their  superiority  in  numbers  minit. easily  have  detac^d  a  force  suffi 
cient  to  overppwer  him,  he  advanced  with  such  rapidity,  and  by  such  well 
^ncerted  moveoients,  while  they  opposed  him  with  such  remissness,  and 
so  little  militaiy  skill,  that  he  conducted  thjs  body  to  the  Imperial  camp 
without  injr  loss.t  [Sept.  40.1 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Flemings,  in  whom  he  placed  great  coofidenbet 
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tbe  tanpetat  alteisd,  id  some  deme^  his  plan  of  opentionsy  and  began  to 
act  more  upon  the  oflfensiTe,  though  he  still  aroided  a  battle  with  the  iifmoat 
industiy.  He  made  himaelf  master  of  Neiibuig,  Dtllingeiit  and  Dooaweit 
OD  the  Danube ;  of  NordUngen,  and  seyeral  omer  toi^ns,  situated  oo  thft 
most  coqsiderable  streams  which  fail  into  that  m^htr  rirer.  ^  By  this  he 
got  the  command  of  a  great  extent  of  countiy,  thooni  not  without  beii^ 
obli^d  to  eogase  in  several  sharp  en^ibunters^  of  wuich  the  success  was 
various,  nor  wfUiout  being  ^exposed  ofleiier  than  once,  to  tbe  danger  of 
being  drawn  into  a  battle.  In  this  manner  d>e  whole  autumn  was  spent; 
neither  partj  gained  anj  remarkable  superiority  over  tbe  other,  and 
nothiitf  was  yet  dope  towards  bringing  the  war  td  a  period.  The  emperar 
bad  often  Toretold,  with  confidence,  that  discord  and  the  want  of  moner 
would  compel  the  coofiedehLtes  to  disperse  that  unwiddy  body,  whidi 
they.had  neither  abilities  to  guide,  nor  funds  to  support*  Though  he 
wailed  with. impatience  for  the  accomplishment  of  bis  prediction,  there 
was  no  prospect  of  Uiat  event  being  at  hand.  But  he  bimlSf  began  to 
suffer  from  the  .want  of  forage  and  provisions ;  even  the  catholic  proviDocs 
being  so  much  incensed  at  the  introduction  of  foreigners  into  the  empire, 
that  they  furnished  them  wifh  reluctance,  while  the  camp  of  tbe  oonfede> 
rates  alx>unded  with  a  profusion  of  all  necessaries,  which  the  xeal  of  their 
friends  in  tbe  adjacent  countries  poured  in  with  the  utmost  liberality  and 
good-will.  Gieat  numbers  of  the  Italians  wd  Spaniards,  unaccustomed 
to  the  food  -or  climate  of  Grermany,  were  become  unfit  for  service  through 
sickiie8s.t  Considerable  arrears  were  now  due  to  the  troops,  who  had 
scarcely  received  any  money  since  the  beg^nningvof  the  campaign;  the 
emj[>eror,  experiencing  on  tbis,  as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  that  his 
junsdiction  was  more  extensive  than  his  revenues,  and  that  the  fonner 
enabled  him  to  assemble  a  greater  number  of  soldiers,  than  the  latter  were 
sufficient  to  support  Upon  all^these  accounts,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  his  army  m  the  field  ^  some  of  bis  ablest  eenerals,  and  even  the  duke 
of  Alva  himself,  persevering  and  obstinate  as  he  usually  was  in  the  pio> 
(Rscution  of  every  measure,  advising  him  tojMmemt  his  troops  into  winter 
quarters.  But  as  the  aigirtnents  against  any^HiiivWtfch  he  bad  adopted* 
rarely  made  much  impression  upon  the  eomperor,  he  paid  no  regard  lo  their 
opinion,  and  determined  to  continue  bis  efforts  in  oraer  to  w^foj  out  the 
confederates ;  being  well  assured  that  if  he  could  once  oblige  them  to 
separate,  there  was  little  probability  of  thenr  uniting  a^ain  in  a  bo^.| 
StiU,  however,  it  remained  a  doubtful  point,  whether  his  steadinenss  was 
most  likely  to  fail,  or  their  zeal  to  be  exhausted.  It  was  still  uoceitaio 
which  party,  by  first  dividing  its  forces,  wuold  give  the  superiority  to  the 
other ;  when  an  unexpected  event  decided  the  contfest«  and  oebaaioned  a 
/atal  reverse  in  .the  affiiirs  of  the  confederates. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  having  insinuated  himself  into  the  empero|^s  eonfi* 
dence,  by  the  arts  whicb  have  already  been  described,  no  sooner  saw  hot* 
tilities  ready  to  break  out  between  tbe  confederates  of  Smalkaldeand  thai 
monarch,  tlian  vast  prospects  of  ambition  began  to  op^n  upon  him.  That 
portion  of  Saxony,  which  descended  to  him  by  his  ancestors,  was  far  from 
satisfying  his  aspmn^  mind ;  and  be  perceived  with  pleasure  the  approach 
of  civil  war,  as,  amidst  tbe  revolutions  and  convulsions  occasioned  by  it, 
oppoitunities  of  acquiring  additional  power  or  dignity,  which  at  other 
times  are  sought  in  vain,  present  themselves  to  an  eiAerprising  spirit.  As 
be  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  two  cooteixling  parties, 
Mid  the  qualities  of  their  leaders,  he  did  not  hesitate  long  in  deteiminjng 
on  which  side  the  ^atest  advantages  were  to  be  expected.  Haviqg 
revolved  all  these  things  in  his  own  breast,  and  having  taken  his  final  reso> 

*  * 
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lutioD  of  joioin^  the  emperor,  he  prudendj  detennined  to  declare  eufy  kk 
his  (avour.;  that  by  the  merit  of  tbift,  he  might  acquire  a  title  to  a  propor- 
tional lecompense.  With  this  yiew^  he  had  lesahed  to  Ratisbon  in  the 
month  of  May,  under  pretext  of  attending^  the  aiet ;  and  aAer  many  con- 
ferenoeswith  Charles  or  his  ministers,  be,  with  the  most  mysterious  seciecy, 
concluded  a  treaty,  in  idiich  he  engaged  tb  concur  in  assisting  (he  emperor, 
as  a  faithful  sul^ct ;  and  Ciiaries,  in  return,  stipulated  to  bestow  on  him 
all  the  snolls  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  dignities  as  well  as  territories.* 
History  aardly  lecords  any  treaty  tnit  ean  be  considered  as  a  more  mani- 
fest violatioD  of  the  most  powerful  principles  which  -ought  to  influence 
human  actions.  Maurice,  a  niolesBea  protestant,  at  a  time  wiien  the  belief 
of  relig;lui,  as  wieU  as  tfiil  for  its  interests,  took  strong  possession  of  every 
mind,  binds  himself  to  contribute  his  assistance  towaras  canring  on  a  war 
tirhicfa  fanSd  manifestly  no  other  object  than  the  extirpaltion  of  me  protestant 
doctrines.  He  engages  to  take  an|ks  against  his  father-in-law,  and  to*  strip 
bis  nearest  relation  of  his  honours  and  dominions.  He  joins  a  dubious 
friend  ae&inst  a  known  benefactor,  to  whom  his  obligations  were  both 
neat  ana  recent.  Nor  was  the  prince  who  ventured  upon  all  this,  one  of 
moBe  audacious  ]>oliticianB,  who,  provided  they  can  accomplish'  their  ends, 
and  secure  their  interest,  avowedly  disregard  the  most  sacred  pbligations, 
and  glory  in  contemning  whatever  is  honourable  or  decent.  Maurice's 
conduct,  if  the  whole  must  be  ascribed  to  policy, -was  more  artful  snd  mas- 
terly; be  executed  his  plan  in  all  its  parts,  and  yet  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve, in  every  step  which  he  took,  the  appearance  of  what  was  fair,  and 
virtuous,  apd' laudable.  It  is  probable,  from  his  subsequent  behaviour, 
that,  with  regard ^to  the  protestant  religicxi  at  least,  his  .intentions  were 
upright,  that  ne  fondly  trusted  fo  the  emperor's  premises  for  its  security. 
but  that,  according  to  the  fate  of  aH  who  refine  too  much  ip  policy,  ana 
who  tread  in  daric  and  crodced  paths  in  attempting  to  deceive  others,  he 
himself  was,  in  some  degree,  deceived. 

His  first  care,  however,  was  to  keep  the  engagements  into  which  he 
had  entered  widi  the  emperor  closely  concealed:  and  so  perfect  a  master 
vvas  he  in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  that  the  confederates,  notwithstanding^ 
his  declining  all  connections  with  them,  and  his  remaikable  assiduity  in 
paying  court  1o  ^  emperor,  seemed  to  'have  entertained  no  suspicion  of 
nis  designs.  Even  the  elector  of  Saxony,  when  he  marched  at  1he  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  to  join  his  associates',  coomiitted  bis  dominions  to 
Maurice*s  protection,  which  he,  with  an  insi4ious  appearance  of  friend- 
ship, readi^  undertook.!  But  scarcely  had  the  elector'  taken  the  field, 
when  Maunce  bcqgan  to  consult  privatelv  with  the  kin^  of  the  Romans 
how  to  invade  those  verv  territories,  wim  the  defence  of  which  he  was 
intrusted.  Soon  after,  tne  emperor  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Imperial  ban 
denounced  against  the  elector  and  landgrave.  Ashe  was  next  heir  to  the 
former,  and  particularly  interested  in  preventing  strangtirs  from  getting  his. 
dominiottfinto  their  possession,  Charles  required  him,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  but  upon  the  allegiance  and  duty*  which  h^  owed  to  the  head  of  the 
empire,  instantly  to  seize  and  detain  in  his  hands  the  fcnfeitt;*!  estates  pf 
the  elector ;  warning  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  neglected  to  obey 
these  commands,  he  should  be  held  as  accessary  to  the  crimes  of  his  kins- 
man, and  be  liable  to  the  same  punishment.]; 

This  artifice,  which  it  is  probable  Maurice  himself  suggested,  was 
employed  by  him  in  order  that  his  conduct  towards  the  elector  might  seem 
a  matter  of  necessity  but  not  of  choice,  an  act  of  obedience  to  his  superioff 
rather  than  a  voluntaiy  invasion  of  the  rights  of  his  kinsman  and  ally. 
But  in  order  to  give  some  more  speoiotu  appearance  to  this  thin  .veil  with 
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which  be  endeaFoured  to  cover  his  ambitioDy  be,  soon  afier  his  retnn  fiom 
RatisboDt  had  called  together.the  states  of  his  coiiDtiy ;  aiid  lepreaentiiig^ 
to  them  that  a  civil  war  between  the  emperor  and  confedaates  of 
SmaUudde  was  now  become  unavoidable,  desired  their  advice  with  regard 
to  the  part  which  he  should  act  in  that  event  They  having^  been  pre- 
paredy  no  doubt;  and  tutored  beforehand,  and  beinr  deshous  oif  gratifying 
their  jprioce,  whom  they  esteemed  as  well  as  loved,  gave  such  counsel  as 
they  knew  would  be  most  agreeable^  advising  him  to  ofler  his  mediation 
towards  reconciling  the  cont^idiiK  parties ;  but  if  that  were  rejected,  and 
he  could  obtain  proper  seiiurity  Tor  the  protestant  religion,  they  delivered 
it  as  their  opinion,  that,  in  all  other  points^ he  ix^t  to  yield  ooedience  to 
the  emperor.  Upon  receiving;  the  Imperial  rescript,  together  with  theban 
against  the  elector  and  landgrave,  Maurice  summoned  the  states  d  his 
country  a  second  time ;  he  laid  before  them  the  <Htlers  which  he  had 
received,  and  mentioned  the  punishment  with  which  he  was  threatened  in 
case  of  disobedience ;  he  ac<|U9inted  them,  that  the.  confederates  had 
refused  to  admit  of  his  mediation,  atid  that  the  emperw  had  given  him  the 
most  satifi&ctoiy  declarations  with  r^ard  to  religion;  he  pointed  out  his 
own  interest  in 'securing  possession  orthe  ^electoral  dominioos,  aff  well  as 
the  danger  of  allowing  strangers  to  obtain  an  establishment  in  Saxony; 
and  upon  the  whole,  as  the  point  under  deliberation  respected  his  subjects 
no  less  than  himself,  he  desired  to  know  their  sentiments,  how  he  should 
Bteer  in  that  difficulf  and  arduous  conjuncture.  The  states,  no  less  obse- 
quious .and  complaisant  than  formerly,  professing  their  own  reliance  on  the 
emperor^s  promises  as  a  perfect  security  for  their  religion,  proposed  -that, 
before  he  had  recourse  to  BK»e  violent  methods^  they  would  write  to  the 
elector,  exhorting  him,  as  the  best  means,'  not  omy  m  appeasing  the  em- 
peror, but  of  preventing  his  dominions  from  beiK  seized  by  lorei^  or 
Dostile  powers,  to,  give  his  consent  that  Iburice  should  take  possession  of 
them  quietly  and  without  opposition.  ^  Maurice  himself  seconded  their 
aigumentB  in  a  letter  to  the  landgrave,  his  father-in-law.  Such  an  extrava- 
gant pnoposition  w|s  rejected  with  the  scorn  apd  indignation  which  it 
deserved.  The  landgrave,  id  return  to  Maurice,  taxed  him  with  his 
treacheiT  and  ingratitude  towards  a  kinsman  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply 
indebted ;  he  treated  with  contempt  his  afiectation  of  executiog  the  Impe- 
rial ban,  which  he  could  not  but  uww  to  be  altoeether  void  by  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  arbitraiy  manner  in  which  it  bad  been -issued ;  be  besought 
him,  not  to  sufEer  himself  to  be  to  far  blinded  by  ambition,  as  to  foiget 
the  obli^tions  of  honour  and  friendship,  or  to  betray  the  protestant  religwn, 
the  eittirpation  of  which  out  of  Germany,  even  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Dope  himself,  wa^  the  .great  object  of  the  present  war.* 

But  Maurice  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  diverted  from  pursuing  his 
plan  by  reproaches  or  aieuments.  Nothine  now  remained  but  to  execute 
with  vigour,  what  he  hitherto  carried  on  oy .  artifice  and^  dissimulatioii. 
Nor  was  his  boldness  in  action  inferior  to  his  subtlety  in  ooatrivanoe. 
Having  assembled  about  twelve  thousand  men,  he  suddenly  invaded  one 
part  of  the  electoral  provinces,  while  Ferdinand,  with  an  anny  composed 
of  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  overran  the  other.  Maurice*  in  two  shaip 
encounters,  defeated  the  troops  which  the"  elector  had  left  to  guard  his 
country;  said  improving  these  advantages  to  the  utmost,  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  electorate,  except  Wittembejg,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach, 
which  being  places  of  considerable  strength,  and  defended  by  sufficient 
garrisons,  refused  to  open  their  gates.  The  news  of  these  rapid  conquests 
soon  reached  the  Imperial  and  confederate  camps;  In  the  Toimer,  satis- 
iactioo  with  an  even^  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be  producUve  of  the 
most  important  consequences,  was  expresbed  by  eveiy  possible  denoD* 
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stratioD  ofiojr.  The  latter  was  filled  with  astonifliiiQent  and  tenor.  The 
name  of  MaMrioe  was  mentioned  with  execration,  lis  an  apostate  bom  reli- 
giooy  a  betrayer  of  the  German  liberty,  and  a  contemner  of  the  most 
sacred  and  natural  ties.  Every  things  that  the  istge  or.  invention  of  the 
party  doald  sugigest,  in  order  to  blacken  and  renderbiin  odious,  invectivesy 
sa Jres,  and  lampoons,  the  furious  decbmations  of  tfaei^  preachers,  together 
with  the  rude  wit  of  their  authors,  were  -all  employed  against  him.. 
While  he,  confiding  in  the  arts  which  be  had  so  long  practised,  as  if  his 
actions  could  have  admitted  of  any  serious  justification,  published  a  mani- 
festo, containing  the  same  frivolous  reasons  for  his  conduct,  which  he  had 
ibimeriy  all^^  in  the  meetiQg  of  his  states,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  land- 
gprave,* 

The  elector,  ufKNi  the  &8t  intelligence  of  Maurice^s  motions,  proposed 
to  return  home  with  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  Saxony.  But  the  depu- 
ties of  theJeagae,'  assembled  at  TJlm,  prevailed  On  bmi,  at  that  time,  to 
remain  with  the  army,  and  to  prefer  the  success  of  the  commoD  cause  be- 
fisra  the  security  ot  nis.own  dominions.  At  length  the  su£ferings  and  com- 
plaints of  his  subjects  increased  so  much,  that  he  discovered  the  utmost, 
impatience  to  set  out,  In  order  to  rescue-  them  from  the  oppression  of 
Maurice,  and  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Hungarians,  who»  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  that  licentious  and  merciless  species  of  war  which  was  thoi^ht 
lawful  against  the  Tuiks,  committed,  whereVer  they  came,  the  wilcfest 
acts  of  rapine  and  violence.  This  desire  of  the  elector  was  so  natural 
and  so  warmly  uiged,  that  the  deputies  at  Ulm,  though  fully«enstble  of 
the  unhappy  cooseouences  of  dividing  their  army,  durst  not  refuse  their 
consent,  how  unwilling,  soever  to  grant  it.  In  this  perplexity,  they  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  the;  confederates  at  Giencen,  on  the  Brenz,  in  order  to  con- 
sult their  constituents.  Nor  were  they  fess  at  a  loss  what  to  determine  in 
•  this  pressiitt^  emeigence.  But,  flffer  liavin^  considered  seriously  the  open 
desertion  of  some  of  their  allies ;  the  scandalous  lukewarmness  of  others, 
who  had  hitherto  contributed  nothing  towards  the  war ;  the  intolerable 
load  which  had  fallen  of  coOBeouence  upon  such  memi>ers  as  were  most 
zealous  for  the  cause,  or  most  faithful  to  their  engagements^  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  all  their  endeavoure  to  obtain  foreign  aidr;  the  unusual  length  oi 
the  campaign  :  the  rigour  of  the  season  ;,  together  with  the  great  number 
of  spldiers,  anq  even  officers,  who  had  quitted  the  service  on  that  account ;' 
they  concluded  that  nothing  could  save  them,  but  either  the  brineiqg  the 
contest  to  the  immediate  decision  of  a  battle,'by  attacking  the  Imperial 
army,  or  an  accommodation  of  all.  their  differences  with  Charles  by  a 
treaty.  Such  was  the  despondency  and  dejection  which  now  oppressed 
the  party,  that  of  these  two  they  chose  what  was  most  feeble  and  unmanly, 
empowering-  a  minister  of  the  elector  of  Bfandenbuig  to.  propound  over- 
tures of  peace  in  their  name  to  fhe  emperor. 

■No  sooner  did  Charles  perceive  this  haughty  confederacy  which  bad  «e 
latehr  threatened  to  drive  him  out  of  Geimany,  condescending  to  make 
the  nrst  advances  towards  an  agreem^Bt,  thafn  concluding  their  spirit  to  be 
gone,  or  their  union  to  be  broken,  he  immediatel;^'  assumed  the  tone  of  a 
conqueror  ^  and,  as  if  they  had  been  already  at  his  mercy,  would  not  hear 
of  a  negotiation,  but  upon  condituMi  that  the  elector,  of  Saxony  should  pre- 
viously ^ive  up  himself  and  his  dominions  absolutely  to  hi^  dispoad.f 
As  nothing  more  intolerable  or  i^;iK>minious  could  have  been  prescribed, 
even  in  the  worst  situation  of  their  affiiirs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  prop<>» 
sition  should  be  rejected  by  a  party,  which  was  rather  humbled  and  bis* 
concerted  than  subdued.  But  though  they  refused  to  submit  tamely  to 
the  emperor^s  will,  they  wanted  spint  to  pursue  the  only  plan  whidi  could 
bare  preserved  their  independence  ;  and  forgetting  that  it  was  the  mkm 
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of  their  txoops  in  oimlxidj  which  had  hitfaerto  lendered  tiie  confederacy 
fonnidable,  and  had  mare  than  once  obUged  the  IroperiiJiitB  to  ^ink  of 
fuittni^  the  field^  the^  inconsideratelj  abandoned  their  advantage,  wbich, 
in  spite  of  the  diversion  in  Saxomr,  would  still  ha^  kept  the  emperor  Id 
awe ;  and  yielding  to  the  electoral  entreaties,  consented  to  his  pn^Kwai  of 
dividing  the  army.  Nine  thousand  men  were  left  in  th^  dutchy  oif  Wur- 
tembeiff,  in  order  to  protect  that  province,  as  well  as  the  free  cities  of 
Upper  Oeiinany;  a  considei^ble  body  marched  with  the  elector  towards 
Stfony ;  but  the  grater  part  retunieawith  their  respective  leaden  into 
tiieir  own  countries,  and  were  dispeised  there.* 

The  moment  diat  the  troops  separated,  the  confederacy  ceased  to  be 
the  obtect  of  terror ;  and  the  members  of  it,  who,  while  they  composed 
jMort  ot  a  great  body,  had  felt  but  little  anxiety  about  their  own  securitr, 
he^ui  to  tremble  when  they  reflected  that  they  now  stood  exposed  singly 
to  the  whole  Weight  of  the  emperor's  vengeance.  ^Charies  did  not  allow 
them  leisure  io  recover  horn  their  OMisteniation,  or  to  fonn  any  new 
•cbemes  of  union.  As  soon  as  the  confederates  bmn  to  retire,  he  pot  his 
aimy  in  motion,  and  though  U  was  now  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  resolved 
to  kee^  the  field,  in  order  to  maJce  the  most  of  that  favoiirable  joncture 
lor  which  he  had  waited  so  long.  Some  small  towns  in  which  the  pn>- 
testants  had  left  garrisons,  imm^iately  opened  their  gates.  Norlingeiv 
Rotenbeig,  and  Hall,  Imperial  cities,  submitted  soon  after,  Tfaoogk 
Charles  c^d  not  prevent  the  elector  frodi  levyiner,  as  he  retreated,  large 
oontributioDS  upon  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  abbot  of  Fulda,  and  oCmt 
ecclesiastics,!  this  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  submission  of  UJm,  one 
of  thd  chief  cities  of  Suabia^  highly  distinguished  by  its  zeal  for  the 
Smalkaldic  league.  As  ^oon  as  an  example  was  set  of  (leserting  the  com- 
mon cause,  the  rest  of  the  members  became  instantly  impatient  to  ibilow 
it,  and  seemed  afraid  lest  otheis,  by  gettii^  the  start  of  them  in  retuniiog 
to  their  duty,  should,  on  that  account,  obtain  more  favourable  terms. ^  The 
elector  Palatine,  a  weak  prince,  who,  notwithstanding  his  professions  of 
neutrality,  had,  veiy  preposterously,  sent  to  the  confeoerates  Tour  hundred 
horse,  a  body  so  inoonsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  asy  addition  to  their 
strength,  but- great  enough  to  render  him  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  ernjpe^ 
lor,  made  his  acknowledgments  in  the  most  abject  manner.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Augsburg,  shaken  by  so  many  instances  of  apostacy,  expelled  the 
brave  Schertel  out  of  their  city,  ana  accepted  such  Conditions  as  the  em- 
peror was  pleased  to  grant  them. 

1S47.][  The  duke  of  Wurtembeig,  though  among  the  fint  who  had  ofiiered 
to  submit,  was  obli^d  to  sue  for  pardon  on  his  knees ;  and  even  after  thii 
mortifying  humiliation^  obtained  it  with  difficulty.!  Memmin^n,  and 
other  free  cities  in  Suabia,  being  now  abandoned  by  all  their  former  asso- 
ciates, found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  tiieir  own  safj^y,  by  throwing 
themselves  on  the  empeior^s  meroy.  Stra^uig  and  Frankrait  on  m 
Maine,  cities  fer  remote  from  the  seat  of  danser,  discovered  no  greater 
steadiness  than  those  which  lay  more  exposed.  Thus  a  confederacy,  latiJy 
so  powerful  as  to  shake  the  Imperial  throne,  fell  to  pieces'  and  was  dis* 
solved  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks ;  hardly  any  member  of  that  formida- 
ble combination  now  remaining  in  arms,  but  the  elector  and  land^ve, 
whom  the  emperor,  having  from  the  beginning  marked  out  as  the  victims 
of  his  vengeance,  was  at  no  i>ains  to  oner  terms  of  reconciliation.'  Nor 
did  he  grant  those  who  submitted  to  him  a  generous  and  unoonditionai 
Dardon»  Conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  he  treated  them  both  with 
oaugbtiness  and  rigour.  All  the  pnnoea  in  person,  and  the  cities  by  their 
deputies,  were  compelled  to  implore  mercy  In  the  humble  posture  of  sufK 
plicaotiL    As  the  emperor  laboured  under  great  difficulties  feoia  the  want 
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ol  moptjf  be  imposed  heavr  fines  upon  tiieiD,  irfaich  be  levied  widi  nioer 
lapacJKMJS  exactness.  The  duke  of  Wurtembeig  paid  three  hundred  tbou- 
sand  trowDs;  the  city  of  Ai^buig  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  Ul&i 
a  hundred  tbousaod ;  Frankfort  eighty  thousand ;  Memoiineenififbr  fhou 
sand ;  and  the  rest  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  or  their  di&rent  aeefreet 
of  guilt.  The^  were  obliged,  besides,  to  renounce  the  league  of  Smal' 
kalde ;  to  fimish  assistance,  if  required,  towards  eiecutiiu^  the  Imperial 
.ban  against  the  elector  and  landgrave ;  to  ^ive  up  their  aililleiy  ana  war* 
like  stores  to  the  emperor ;  to  admit  ^rrisons  mto  their  principal  cities 
and  places  of  strength;  and,  in  this  disarmed  and  dependent  situation,  to 
expect  the  final  award  which  the  emperor  should  think  proper  to  pro- 
nounce when  the  war  came^  to  an  issue.*  But  amidst  the  great  Tarie^  ot 
articles  dictated  by  Charles  on  this  occasion,  hie  in  conformi^  to  his  oiigmal 
plan^  took  care  that  nothing  relating  to  religion  should  be  Jnserted ;  and  to 
such  a  degree  were  thcccmfederates  humbled  or  oy^rawed,  that  loigetting 
tbe  zeal  which  had  so  long  animated  them,  they  were  solicitpus  only  about 
their  own  safety,  without  yenturin^  to  insist  on  a  point,  the  inention  of 
which  they  saw  the  empeKN*  avoidrng  with  so  much  iqdtBtiy.  The  ii^- 
bkants  of  lferaming;en  klone  zria^e^  some  feeble  efibrts  to  procure  a  pro- 
mise of  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  were  checked  so 
severely  by  the  Imperial  ministers,  that  they  instantiy  fell  fnmi  their 
demand. 

The  elector  of  Colo^,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  sentence  of  excom' 
munication  issued  a^inst  him  by  the  pope,  Chailes  had  hitherto  allowed 
to  remain  in  possession  of  the  aroiiepiscopal  see,  being*  now  required  by 
the  emperor  to  submit  to  the  censures,  of  the  church,  thip  virtuous  and  <^in- 
teiested  prelate,  unwilling  to  expose  his  subjects  to  the  miseries  of  war  on 
bis  own  account, -voluntarily  resigned  that  high  dignity  [Jan^  36].^  With  a 
moderation  becoming  his  ase  and  character,  be  chose  to  eijjoy  trutn,  together 
with  the  exercise  .of  his  rdigipn,  in  the  retirement  of  a  private  life,  rather 
than  to  disturb  society  by  engaging  in  a  doubtful  and  violent  struggle  in 
order  to  retain  his  office.t 

During  these  transactions,  the  elector  of  Saaony  reached  the  firantiers^of 
his  country  unmolested. '  As  Maurice  could  assemble  no  kace  equal  tothe  ■ 
army  which  accompanied  him,  he  in  a  short  time,  not  only  recovered 
possession  of  his  own  territories-,  but  overran  Misnia,  and  stripped  his  rival 
of  all  that  belonged  to  him,  except  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  which,  beinr 
towns  of  some  strenc^thv  could  not  be  suddenly  reduced.  Maurice^  obliged 
to  quit,  the, field,  ana  to.  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  deq>atched  .courier 
after  courier  to  the  emperor,  representing  his  dangerous  situation,  and  soli- 
citing him  with  the  most  earnest  importunity  to  march  immediately  to  his 
relief.  But  Charles,  busy  at  that  time  in  prescnbii^  terms  to  such  members 
of  the  league  as  were  daily  returning  to  their  aUemnoe,  thought  it  sufficient 
to  detach  Albert  marquis  of  Brandenbuzg-AnspacE  with  three  thousand  men 
to  his  assistance.  Albert,  though  an  enterpnsing  and  active  officer,  was 
unexpectedly  surprised  by  the  elector,  who  killed  many  of  his  troops,  dis- 
persed the  remainder,  and  took  him  prisoner.}  Maurice  continued  as  much 
exposed  as  formerly;  and  if  bis  enemy  had  known  how  to  improve  the 
opportuaity  which  presented  itself,  his  ruin  must  have  bieen  immediate  and 
unavoidable.  •  But  the  elector,  do  less  sk>w  and  dilatory  when  invested 
with  the  sole  command,  than  he  had  been  formerly  when  joined  in  autho- 
nty  with  a  partner,  never  gave  any  proof  of  military  activity  but  in  this 
enterprise  against  Albert.  Instead  ot  marching  dincfly  towards  Maurice, 
whom  the  defeat  of  his  ally  had  greatly  ajarmea,  he  inconsiderately  listei^ 
to  overtures  of  accommooatioo,  whicn  his  artful  antagonist  proposed  wifii 
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DO  other  intention  than  to  amuse  hioiy  and  to  alaekra  the  ▼igoar  of  hk 
operations. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  posture  of  the  eoiperor's  affairB,  that  he  could  not 
march  instantJy  to  the  reuef  of  his  ^lly.  Soon  after  the  separation  of  the 
confederate  army,  he,  in  order  to  easenimself  of  the  burden  of  maintaining 
a  supeifluous  number  of  troops,  had  dismissed  the  count  of  Boren  with  his 
Fleming^s,*  imaginine:  that  the  Spaniards  and  Gennans  together  wlih  the 
papal  forces,  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  crush  any  deeree  of  Tigour  that 
yet  remained  among  the  raembefs  of  the  leagpue*  But  Paul,  growrag  wise 
too  late,  began  now  to  discern  the  iipprudence  of  that  measure  from  which 
the  more  sagacious  Venetians  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dissuade  him. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
had  broken  a  combination  that  appeared  no  less  finn  than  powerful,  opened 
his  eves,  at  length,  and  made  him  not  only  foiget  at  once  all  the  advantages 
whicn  he  had  expected  from  such  a  complete  triumph  over  heresy,  but 
placed,  in  the  stron^st  lij^t,  his  own  impolitic  conduct,  in  having  contii- 
outed  towards  acquiring  for  Charles  such  an  immense  increase  of  power,  as 
would  enable  him,  after  onpressing  the  liberties  of  Gennany,  to  give  bw 
with  absolute  authority  to  all  the  states  of  Italy.  The  moment  that  he  per- 
ceived his  error,  he  endeavoured  to  correct  it.  Without  giving  the  emperor 
any  waminr  of  his  intention,  he  ordered  Famese,  his  mndson,  to  return 
instantly  to  Italy  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  at  the  same 
time  recalled  the  license  which  hcchad  granted  Charles,  of  apnopriating 
to  his  own  use  a  large  ahsae  of  the  church  lands  in  Spain.  Be  was  not 
destitute  of  pretences  to  justify  this  abrupt  desertion  of  his  ally.  The  tetm 
,  of  six  months,  during  which  the  stipulations  in  then*  treaty  were  to  oondnue 
m  force,  was  now  expired ;  the  league,  in  opposition  to  wnicb  their  alliance 
had  been  framed,  seemed  to  be  entirely  dissipated ;  Charles,  in  all  his 
negotiations  with  the  princes  and  citiee  which  nad  submitted  to  his  will, 
had  neither  consulted  the  pope,  nor  had  allotted  him  a^y  part  of  the  con- 
quests which  he  had  made,  nor  had  allowed  him  any  share  in  the  vast 
contributions  which  he  had  raised.  He  had  not  even  made  any  proyisioD 
lor  the  suppression  of  heresy,  or  the  re-establishment  of  the  catholic  religion, 
which  were  Paul's  chief  inducements  to  bestow  the  treasures  of  the  church 
so  liberally  in  carrying  on  the  war.  These  colours,  however  specious,  did 
not  conceal  from  'the  emperor  that  secret  jealousy  which  was  the  tnie 
motive  of  the  pope's  conduct.  But  as  Paul's  orders  with  regard  to  the 
march  of  his  troops  were  no  less  peremptory  than  unexpected*  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  their  retreat  Charles  exclaimed  loudly  against  his 
treachery,  in  aoandoninff  him  so  unseasonably^  while  he  was  prosecutiqg  a 
war  undertaken  in  obe(£ence  to  the  papal  in)unctions,  and  mm  which,  it 
successful,  so  much  horxNir  and  advantage  would  redound  to  the  church. 
To  complaints  he  added  threats  and  expostulations.  But  Paul  remained 
inflexible;  his  troops  continued  their  march  towards  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  and  in  an  elaborate  memorial,  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  conduct, 
he  discovered  new  and  more  manifest  symptoms,  of  afienation  from  the 
emperor,  together  with  a  deep  rooted  dread  of  his  power.t  Charles, 
weakened  by  the  withdrawing  of  so  great  a  body  from,  his  aitny,  which 
was  already  much  diminisfa^  by  the  number  of  garrisons  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  throw  into  the  towns  which  had  capitulated,  found  it  nece»' 
sajy  to  recruit  hb  forces  bytew  levies,  before  he  could  venture  to  maid* 
in  person  towards  Saxony. 

The  fame  and  splendour  of  his  success  could  not  have  failed  of  attnctnig 
such  multitudes  of  soldiers  into  his  service  from  ail  the  extensive  teirilories 
DOW  subject  to  his  authority,  as  must  soon  have  put  him  in  a  cond'tion  of 
taking  the  field  against  the  elector ;  but  the  sudden  and  violent  eniptkxior 
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a  oonspifacj  jat  Genoa,  as  well  as  the  g^reat  levolutioDS  ,which  that  eyeat 
extremely  mysterious  in  its  first  appearances,  seemed  to  porteod,  obliged 
him  to  aroid  entangling^  himself  in  new  operations  in  Grermaoy,  until  he 
had  fully  discoyered  its  source  and  tendency.  The  form  of  eoyemmeDt 
which  had.  been  established  in  Grenoa,  at  the  time  when  Andrew  Doria 
restored  liberty  to  his  country,  thcugh  calculated  to  obliterate  the  memory 
of  former  dissensions,  and  leceiyeu  at  first  with  eager  approbation,  did  not« 
aAer  a  trial  of  near  twenty  years,  gpyeuniyersal  satisfaction  to  those  turbu- 
lent and  ^ctious  republicans.  As  the  entire  administration  of  affairs  was 
now  lodged  in  a  certain  number  of  noble  famlbes,  many,  em^ir^  them 
that  pre-eminence,  wished  for  the  restitution  of  a  popular  goyemment,  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  and  though  all  reverenced  the  disinter- 
ested yirtue  of  Doria,  and-  admired  his  talents,  net  a  few  were  jealous  of 
that  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  coyncils  of  the  commonwealth. 
His  a^e,  howeyer,  his  moderation,  and  his  loye  of  liberty,  afiSnrded  ample 
security,  to  his  countirmen  that  he  woul(f  not  abuse  his  power,  nor  stain 
the  elose  of  his  days  oy  attempting  to  oyertum  that  fabnc,  which  it  had 
been  the  labour  and  pnde  of  his  life  to  erect.  But  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence which  in  his  hands  were  innocent,  they  easily  saw  would  proVe 
destructive^  if  usurped  by  any  citizen  of  grater  ambition,  or  less  virtue. 
A  citizen  of  this  dangerous  character  had  actually  formed  such  pretension^ 
and  with  some  prospect  of  success.  Giannetino  Doria,  whom  his  grapd 
ubcle  Andrew  destined  to  be  the  heir  of  his  private  fortune,  aimed  likewise 
at  being  his  successor  in  power.  His  temper,  haughty,  insolent,  and  over- 
bearing to  such  a  decree  as  would  hardly  have  been  tolerated  in  one.boni 
to  reign,  was  altogether  unsupportable  in  the  citiien  of  a  free  state.  The 
more  saeacious  among  the  Genoese ,  already  feared  and  hated  him  as  the 
enemy  of  those  liberties  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  his  uncle.  While 
Andrew  himself^  blinded  by  that  violent  and  undisceming  afiection  which 
persons  in  advanced  age  onen  contract  for  the  younger  members  of  their 
family,  set  no  bounds  to  the  indulgence  with  whico  be  treated  him ;  seeming 
less  solicitous  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  freedom  of  the  commonweakhf 
than  to  aggrandize  that  undeserviiijB^  kinsman. 

But  whatever  suspicion  of  Doria's  designs,  or  whatever  dissatisfaction 
with  the  system  of  administration  in  the  commonwealth,  these  circumstances 
might  bave  occasioned,  they  would  have  ended,  it  is  probable,  in  nothing 
more  than  murmurings  and  complaints,  if  John  Lewis  Fiesco, count  <m 
Lavagna,  observing  this  growing  disgust,  had  not  been  encouraged  by  it 
to  attempt  one  oi  the  boldest  actions  recorded  in  histoiy.  That  yoviv 
nobleman,  the  richest  and  most  illustrious  subject  in  the  republic,  possessed, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  qualities  which  win  upon  tiie  human  heact) 
which  command  respect,  or  secure  attachment.  ^  He  was  graceful  and 
majestic  in  his  person ;  magnificent  even  to  profusion ;  of  a  genenisity  that 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
strangers ;  of  an  insinuating  address,  gentle  manners,  and  a  flowing  affiibility 
But  under  the  appearance  of  these  virtues,  which  seemed  td  form  him  for 
enjoying  and  adorning  social  life,  he  concealed  all  the  liispositions  which 
mark  men  out  for  taking  the  lead  in  the  most  dangerous  ami  dark  conspi- 
racies ;  an  insatiable  and  xestless  ambition,  a  couragre  unacquainted  with 
fear,  and  a  mind  that  disdained  subordination.  Sudi  a  temper  could  ill 
bnx^  that  station  of  inferiority,  wherein  he  was  placed  in  the  republic; 
and  as  he  epvied  the  power  which  the  elder  Dona  had  acquired,  he  was 
filled  with  indknatk>n  at  the  thoughts  of  its  descending,  like  an  hereditary 
possession,  to  Giannetino.  These  various  passions,  preying  with  violence 
on  his  turbulent  and  aspiring  mind,  determined  him  to  attempt  overturning^ 
that  domination  to  which  he  could  not  submit. 

kA  the  most  effectual  method  of  accomplishing  this,  hfe  thought  at  first 
of  forming  a  connection  with  Francis,  and  even  proposed  it  to  Ine  French 
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ambassador  at  Rome.;  and  after  expellkig^  Doriaf  tagedier  with  the  loh 
perial  faction,  bj  hu  assistance,  he  offered  to  put  the  republic  once  moore 
'under  the  protection  of  that  maOfflrch,  hoping  in  retun  lor  that  senioe  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  principal  share  in  the  administraticxi  of  eoTeimnent 
But  harins'  communicated  nis  scheme  to  a  few  chosen  oonndantSy  from 
whom  he  Kept  nothing  secret,  Verrina,  the  chief  of  them,  a  man  of  des- 
perate fortune,  capable  alike  of  advising  and  executing  the  most  audacious 
deeds,  remonstrated  with  earnestness  against  the  foUy  of  exposing  himself 
to  the  most  imminent  danger^  while  lie  allowed  another  lo  reap  all  the 
fruits  of  his  success ;  and  exhorted  him  warmly  to  aim  himself  at  that  pre- 
eminence in  his  countiy,  to  which  he.  was  destined  hy  his  iUustrious  bnlfa, 
was  called  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  wwd  be  raised  by  the 
zeal  of  his  friends.  This  discourse  opened  euch  Kreat  prospects  to  Fieseo^ 
and  sa  suitable  to  his  gepius,  that  abandoning  his  own  plan,  he  eaeperiy 
adoi^  that  of  Venina.  The  other  persons  present,  though  sensible  of 
the  hazardous  nature  of  the  unaertakii^,  did  not  chooee  to  coodeinn  what 
their  patron  had  sO  warmly  approved.  It  was,  instantly  resolved,  is  this 
daik  cabal,  to  assassinate  the  two  Dorias,  as  well  as  the  principal  persons 
of  their  party,  to  overturn  the  established  system  of  government,  and  to 
place  Fieseo  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Genoa.  Time,  however,  and  pie- 
parations  were  requisite  to  ripen  such  a  design  fcur  execution ;  and  while 
he  was  employed  in  carrying  on  these,  Fieseo  made  it  his  chief  care  to 
iruard  against  eveiy  thiiig  that  mieht  betray  his  secret,  or  create  sospicioD. 
The  disguise  he  assumed,  was  of  ^11  others  the  most  impenetrable.  He 
seemed  to>  be  abandoned  entireljr  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  A  peipetoaJ 
grayety,  diversiQed  by  the  pursuit  of  all  the  amusements  in  which  persons 
of  his  2^  and  rank  are  apt  to  delight,  ens[roe6ed,  in  appearance,  the  whole 
of  his  time  and  thoughts.  But  amidst  this  huny  of  dissipation,  he  prose* 
cuted  his  plan  with  ttie  most  cool  tittention,  neither  retarding  the  deatpt  by 
a  timid  besitatioii,  nor  precipitating  the  execution  by  an  excess  of  impatienee. 
He  continued  his  conrespondence  with  the  French  ambaasadw  at  Rome, 
•tho«]^  without  communicating  to  him  bis-real  intentions,  that  by  his  means 
he  mkht  secure  the  protection  of  the  French  arms,  if  hereafter  he  ahoold 
find  it  necessarv  to  call  them  in  to  his  aid.  He  entered  into  a  ckxe  con- 
iiederacy  with  Fameae  duke  of  Parma,  who,  being  disgusted  widi  the  en>- 
pevor  for  refusing  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  tnat  dutchy,  was  eager  to 
promote  any  measure  that  tended  to  diminish  his  influence  in  Italy,  or  to 
tuin  a  family  so  implicitly  devoted  to  him  as  that  of  Doria.  Being  sensible 
that,  in  a  maritime  state,  the  acquisition  of  naval  power  was  what  he  ought 
chiefly  to  aim  at,  he  nurchased  four  gallejrs  from  the  pope,  who  probably 
was  not  unacquaintea  with  the  design  which  he  had  foimed,  and  did  not 
disapprove  otit.  Under  colour  of  fitting  up  one  of  these  gallcrs  to  sail 
on  a  ciuise  a^inst  the  Tuiks,  he  not  only  assembled  a  gooanumDer  of  his 
own  vassals,  out  engaged  in  his  service  many  bold  adventureis,  whom  the 
truce  between  the  emperor  and  Solyman  had  deprived  of  their  usual  occu- 
pation and  subsistence. 

While  FieKo  was  taking  these  important  steps,  he  preserved  so  ad- 
mirably his  usual  appearance  of  being  devoted  entirely  to  pleasure  and 
amusement,  and  paid  court  with  such  artful  address  to  the  two  Dorias,  as 
impoeed'  not  only  on  the  generous  and  unsuspicious  mind  of  Andrew,  bat 
deceived  Griannetinoy  who»  conscious  of  his  own  criminal  inteotioiis,  wms 
more  apt  to  distrust  the  designs  of  others.  So  many  ipstruiiients  being 
now  prej^ared,  nothinr  now  remained  but  to  strike  the  blow.  Various 
consultations  were  held  by  Fieseo  with  his  confidants,  in  order  to  settle 
the  manner  of  doing  it  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  efiect.  At  first,  they 
profMsed  to  murder  the  Dorias  and  their  chief  adherents,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  high  mass  in  the  principal  church ;  but,  as  Andrew  vfas  often 
absent  from  religious  solemnities  on  account  of  hjs  great  age,  that  desigii 
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was  laid  aaide«  It  was  then  ccNOcerted  that  Fiesoo  ahould  invfUa  the  tmck 
add  nephew,  with  all  their  frieDds  whom  he  had  marked  out  as  victims* 
to  his  house  5  where  it  would  be  easy  to  cut  them  off  at  once  without 
danger  or  resistaoce ;  but  as  GiaonetiDO  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on 
the  day  which  they  had  choseot  it  became  necessary  likewise  to  alter  this 

Slan*  They  at  last  determined  to  attempt  b^open  force,  what  they  found 
ifficult  to  effect  by  stratagem,  and  fired  on  the  night  between  the  second 
and  third  of  Januaiy,  for  the  execution  of  their  enterprise.  The  time  was 
chosen  with  great  propriety ;  for  as  the  doee  of  the  former  year  was  to 
quit  hi^  office,  accordjj^  to  custom,  on  the  &st  of  the  month,  and  his  suc- 
cessor could  not  be  elected  sooner  than  the  fourth,  the  rei>ublic  remained 
during  that  interval  in  a  sort  of  anarchy,  and  Fiesco  might  with  less  violence 
take  possession  of  the  vacant  dignity. 

The  morning  of  that  da^r  Fiesco  employed  in  visitmg  his  iriends,  passing 
some  hours  among  them  with  a  spirit  as  gay  and  unemoafrassed  as  at  other 
times.  Towards  evening,  he  paid  court  to  the  Dorias  with  hb.  usual 
marks  of  respect,  and  surveying  their  countenance  and  behaviour  with,  the 
attentkn  natural  in  his  situation,  was  happy  to  observe  the  perfect  securi^ 
in  which  they  remained,  without  the  least  foresight  or  dread  of  that  storm 
which  had  l>een  so  lon^  a  eathednff,  and  was  now  ready  to  burst  over 
their  heads*-  From  theur  pa&ce  he  nastened  to  his  own,  which  stood  by 
itself  in  the  middle  of  a  laige  court,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  The 
gates  had  been  set  open  in  the  morning,  and  all  persons,  wit£)ut  distinctionu 
were  allowed  to  enter,  but  strong  guards  posted  within  the  court  si^ered 
DO  one  to  retuin.  Verrina,  meanwhile,  and  a  few  persons  trusted  with  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy,  after  conducting  Fiesco's  vassals,  as  well  as  the 
crews  of  his  gallevs,  into  the  palace  in  small  bodies,  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  dispersed  themselves  through  the  city,  and,  in  the  name  of  their 
patron,  invited  to  an  entertainment  the  principal  citizens  whom  they  knew 
to  be  disgusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Dorias,  and  to  have  inclination 
as  well  as  courage  to  attempt  a  change  in  the  government  Of  the  vast 
number  of  persons  who  now  filled  the  palace,  a  few  only  knew  for  what 
purpose  Ihejr  were  assembled ;  the  rest,  astonished  at  finding,  instead  of 
the  preparations  for  a  feast,  a  court  crowded  with  armed  men,  and  apart- 
ments filled  with  the  instruments  of  war,  gazed  on  each  other  with  a  mix- 
ture of  curiosity,  impatience,  and  terror. 

While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  agitation,  Fiesco 
appeared.  With  a  look  full  of  alacrity  and  confidence,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  persons  of  chief  distinction,  telling  &em,  that  they  were  not 
DOW  called  to  partsJce  of  the  pleasure  of  an  entertainment,  but  to  join  in  a 
deed  of  valour,  which  would  lead  them  to  liberty  and  immortal  renown. 
He  set  before  their  ejes  the  exorbitant  as  well  as  intolerable  authority  of 
the  elder  Doria,  which  the  ambition  of  Giannetino,  and  the  partiality  of 
the  emperor  to  a  family  more  devoted  to  him  than  to  their  countiy,  was 
about  to  enlarge  and  to  render  perpetual.  This  unr^hteous  dominion, 
continued  he,  you  have  it  now  in  #our  powf  r  to  subvert,  and  to  establish 
the  freedom  of  your  countiy  on  a  nrm  basis.  The  tyrants  must  be  cut  off. 
I  have  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  for  this  purpose.  My  associates 
are  numerous.  I  can  depend  on  allies  and  protecu>rs  if  necessary.  Hap- 
pily, the  tyrants  are  as.  secure  as  I  have  been  provident.  Their  insolent 
contempt  of  their  countiymen  has  banished  the  suspicion  and  timidly 
which  usually  render  the  guilty  quick-sighted  to  discern,  as  well  as  saga* 
cious  to  guard  against  the  vengeance  which  they  deserve.  They  will  now 
feel  the  blow,  l^fore  they  suspect  any  hostile  hand  to  be  nigh.  Let  us 
then  sally  for^  that  we  may  deliver  our  countiy  hf  one  generous  effort, 
almost  unaccompanied  with  danger,  and  certain  of  success.  These  words, 
uttered  with  that  irresistible  fervour  which  animates  the  mind  when  roused 
by  great  objects,  made  the  desired  impression  on  the  audience.    Fiesco's 
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▼anaby  ready  to  ezecate  whateyer  their  master  abould  command,  received 
hb  discourse  with  a  miumur  of  applause.  To  many,  whose  ibrtunes  were 
desperate,  the  license  and  contusion  of  an  insurrection  afibried  an  ameable 
prospect.  Those  of  hisfaerrank  and  more  virtuous  sentiments,  chirst  not 
discover  the  surprise  or  nonor  with  which  they  were  struck  at  the  proposal 
€•/  an  enterprise  no  less  uaexpected  than  atrocious;  as  each  of  them 
imagined  the  other  to  he  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  persons  who  waited  only  a  ^gnal  uvm  their  leader  to  per- 
petrate the  greatest  crime.  With  (»e  voice  then  all  applauded,  or  feigned 
to  applaud,  the  iindertakii^.  ^  « 

Fiesco  having  thus  fixed  and  encouraged  his  associates,  before  he  gave 
them  his  last  orders,  he  hastened  for  a  moment  to  the  apartment  ol  his 
wife,  a  lady  of  the  noble  house  of  Cibo,  whom  he  loved  with  tender 
affection,  and  whose  beauty  and  virtue  rendered  her  worthy  of  his  love. 
The  noise  of  the  armed  men  Who  crowded  the  court  and  palace,  having* 
long  before  this  reached  her  ears,  she  concluded  some  hazaiaous  entenprise 
to  be  in  band,  and  she  trembled  for  her  husband.  He  found  her  in  all  tiie 
anguish  of  uncertainty  and  ftar  \  and,  as  it  was  now  impossible  to  keep 
his  design  concealed,  he  infonned  her  of  what  he  had  undertaken.  The 
prospect  of  a  scene  so  full  of  horror  as  well  as  danger,  completed  her 
agony ;  and  foreboding  immediately  in  her  mind  the  ratal  issue  of  it,  she 
endeavoured,  by  her  tears,  her  entreaties,  and  her  despair,  to  divert  him 
from  his  purpose.  Fiesco,  after  trying  in^vain  to  soothe  and  to  inspire  her 
with  hope,  broke  from  a  situation  ii)to  which  an  excess  of  tenderness  had 
unwarihr  seduced  him,  though  it  could  not  shake  hb  resolution.  ''  Fare  wdU," 
he  cried,  as  he  quitted  the  apartment,  ^  you  shall  either  never  see  me 
more,  or  you  shall  behold  to-morrow  every  thiqg  in  Genoa  subject  to  your 
power.** 

As  soon  as  he  rejoined  his  companions,  he  allotted  each  his  proper  sta- 
tion :  some  were  appointed  to  assault  and  seize  the  different  g^tes  of  the 
city  ;  some  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  principal  streets  tx  places 
of  strength  :  Fiesco  reserved  for  himself  the  attack  of  the  harbour,  where 
Doria*s  galleys  were  laid  up,  as  the  post  of  chief  importance,  and  of 
greatest  danger.  It  was  now  midnight,  and  the  citizens  slept  in  the  secu- 
rity of  ^peace,  when  this  band  of  conspirators,  numerous,  desperate,  and 
well-armed,  rushed  out  to  execute  their  plan.  They  surprised  some  c^ 
the  gate^  without  meeting  with  any  resistance.  They  got  possession  of 
others  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  soldiers  on  guard.  Verrina,  with 
the  galley  which  had  been  fitted  out  against  the  Turiss,  blocked  up  the 
mouth  ot  the  Darsena  or  little  harbour  where  Dona's  fleet  lay.  All  pos- 
sibility of  escape  being  cut  dOf  by  this  precaution,  when  Fiesco  attempted 
to  enter  the  galleys  from  the  sliore,  to  which  they  were  made  fast,  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  make  resistance,  as  they  were  not  only  unr^ged 
and  disarmed,  but  had  no  crew  on  board,  except  the  slaves  chained  to  the 
oar.  £veiy  quailer  of  the  city  was  now  filled  with  noise  and  tumult,  all 
the  streets  resoundii^  ^Vlth.  the  cry  pf  Fiesco  and  Libtrly.  At  that  name, 
so  popular  and  beloved,  many  of  the  lower  rank  took  arms  and  joined  the 
conspirators.  The  nobles  and  partisans  of  the  aristocracy,  astonished  or 
affrighted,  shut  the  gates  of  their  houses,  and  thou^t  ot  nothing  but  of 
securing  them  from  pillage.  At  last  the  noise  excited  by  this  scene  o^ 
violence  and  confusion,  reached  the  palace  of  Doria ;  Giannetino  started 
immediately  from  his  bed,  and,  imagining  that  it  was  occasioned  bv  some 
mutiny  among  the  sailors,  rushed  out  with  a  few  attendants,  and  harried 
towards  the  harbour.  The  gate  of  St.  Thomas,  through  which  he  bad  lo 
pass,  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the*con6pirators,  wno,  the  moment  he 
appeared,  fell  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fuiy,  and  murdered  him  on  the 
spot.  The  same  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the  elder  Doria,  if  Jerome 
de  Fiesco  had  executed  his  brother's  plan,  and  had  proceeded  immedi- 
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aleqr  to  attack  faim  in  his  palace  ;  but.he,  from  the  sordid  coosideratioa 
of  preventing  its  being  plundered  amidst  the  confusion,  having  forbid  his 
IbllowerB  to  advance,  Andrew  got  intelligence  of  his  nepbew^s  death,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  danger ;  aira,  mounting  on  horseback,  saved  himself 
by  flight.  Amidst  this  general  consternation,  a  few  senaton  had  the 
touraee  to  assemble  in  the  palace  of  the  republic*  At  first,  some  of  the 
most  dsolng  amoi^  them  attempted  to  rally  the  scattered  soldiers,  and  to 
attack  a  body  of  the  conspirators ;  but  being  repulsed  with  loss,  all  agreed 
that  nothing  now  remained  but  to  treat  with  the  par^  which  seemed 
to  'be  irresistible.  Deputies  were  accordingly  sent  to  learn  of  Fiesco 
what  were  the  concessions  with  which  he  would  be  satisfied^  or  rather  to 
aabmit  to  whatever  tenns  he  should  please  to  prescribe. 
^  But  by  this  time  Fiesco,  with  whom  they  were  empowered  to  negp 
tiate,  was  no  more.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  harbour,  where 
eveiy  thing  had  succeeded^  to  his  wish,  that  he  might  join  his  victorious 
eompanions,  he  heard  some  extraordinary  uproar  on  board  the  admiral 
ralley.  Alarmed  at  the  noise,  and  fearing^  that  the  slaves  might  break 
their  chains,  and  overoower  his  associates,  he  ran  thither ;  but  the  plank 
which  reached  from  the  shore  to  the  vessel  happening  to  overturn,  he  fell 
into  the  sea,  whilst  he  hurried  forward  too  precipitately.  Being  loaded 
with  heavy  armour,  he  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  perished  in  the  vei^ 
moment  wnen  he  must  have  taken  full  possession  of  every  thing  that  his 
ambitious  heart  could  desire.  Verrina  was  the  firat  who  discovered  this 
fatal  accident^  and  foreseeing,  at  once,  all  its  consequences,  concealed  it 
with  the  utmost  industry  from  every  one  but  a  few  leaders  of  the  con* 
spiracy.  Kor  was  it  dimcult,  amidst  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the 
nght,  to  have  kept  it  secret,  until  a  treaty  with  the  senators  should  have 

Sut  the  city  in  the  .power  of  the  conspirators.  All  their  hopes  of  this  were 
isconcerted  b^  the  imprudence  of  Jerome  Fiesco,  who,  when  the  deputies 
of  the  senate  inciuired  for  his  brother,  the  count  of  Lava^,  that  they  ^ 
might  make  their  proposals  to  him,  replied^  with  a  childish  vanity,  ^1 
am  now  the  only  person  to  whom  that  title  belongs,  and  with  me  you 
must  treat."  These  words  discovered  as  well  to  nis  friends  as  to  his 
enemies  what  had  happened,  and  made  the  impression  which  might  have 
been  expected  upon  both.  The  deputies,  encouraged  by  this  event,  the 
only  one  which  could  occasion  such  a  sudden  revolution  as  might  turn  to 
their  advantage,  assumed  instantly,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  a 
new  tone,  suitable  to  the  change  m  their  circumstances,  and  made  high 
demands.  While  they  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  protractii^  the  nego- 
tiation, the  rest  of  the  senators  were  busy  m  assembling  their  partisans, 
and  in  forming  a  body  capable  of  defending  the  palace  of  the  republic. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators,  astonished  at  the  death  of  a  man 
whom  they  adored  and  trusted,  and  placing  no  confidence  in  Jerome,  a 

fiddy  youth,  felt  their  courage  die  away,  and  their  arms  fall  from  their 
an&.  That  profound  and  amazine  secrecy  with  which  the  conspiracy 
bad  been  concerted,  and  which  had  contributed  hitherto  so  much  to  its 
success,  proved  now  the  chief  cause  of  its  miscarriage.  The  leader  waa 
eone  ;  the  greater^  part  of  those  who  acted  under  him,  knew  not  his  con- 
ndantof  and  were  strangers  to  the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  There  Was 
no  person  amon^  them  whose  authori^  or  abilities  entitled  him  to 
assume  Fiesco's  place,  or  to  finish  his  plan :  after  having  lost  the  spint 
which  animated  it,  life  and  activity  deserted  the  whole  lx)dy.  Many  of. 
the  conspirators  withdrew  to  their  nouses,  hoping  that  amidst  the  darkness 
of  the  night  they  had  passed  unobserved,  ana  mierht  remain  unknown. 
Chhers  sought  for  safety  by  a  timely  retreat ;  and,  before  break  of  day, 
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most  of  diem  fled  with  precipitation  firom  a  city,  wfaidi  but  a  few  bouM% 
before,  was  readj  to  acknowledge  them  as  masters. 

Next  morning  every  thing  was  quiet  in  Genoa ;  not  an  enemy  was  to 
be  seen ;  few  marks  of  the  violence  of  the  fonner  night  appeared,  the 
conspirators  having  conducted  their  enterprise  with  oiore  noise  than 
bloodshed,  and  gained  all  their  advantage^  by  surprise,  rather  than  by 
force  of  arms.  Towards  evenii^,  Andrew  Qoria  retunied  to  the  city, 
being  met  by  ail  the  inhabitants^  who  received  him  with  acclamationa  of 
joy.  Thoi^  the  diag^ce  as  well  as  dai^er  of  the  preceding  niebt 
were  fresh  m  his  mind,  and  the  mangled  Ixxfy^of  his  kinsman  still  heme 
his  eyes,  such  was  his  moderation  as  well  as  magnanimity,  that  the  decree 
issued  by  the  senate  against  the  conspirators,  did  not  exceed  that  jut 
measure  of  severity  which  was  requisite  for  the  supports  of  govenndeDt, 
and  was  dictated  neither  by  the  violence  of  resentment*  nor  the  rancour 
of  revenge.* 

After  takii^  the  necessary  precautions  for  preventing  the  flame  which 
was  now  so  iuippily  extinguished,  fitxn  breaking  out  anew,  the  first  care 
of  the  senate  was  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  give  him  a 
particular  detail  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  beg  his  assistance  towards 
the  reduction  of  Montobbio,  a  strong  fort  on  the  hereditary  estate  of  the 
Fiesci,  in  which  Jerome  had  shut  himself  up.  Charles  was  no  less  alanned 
than  astonished  at  an  event  so  strange  and  unexpected.  He  could  not 
believe  that  Fiesco,  how  bold  or  adventurous  soever,  durst  have  attempted 
such  an  enterprise,  but  on  foreign  suggestion,  and  fiom  the  hope  of  fore^ 
aid.  Bein^  informed  that  the  duke  of  Parma  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  plan  of  the  conspirators,  he  immediately  supposed  that  the  pope  could 
not  he  ignorant  of  a  measure,  which  his  son  had  countenanced,  rroceed- 
»ng  from  this  to  a  farther  conjecture,  which  Paui^s  cautious  maxims  of 
policy  in  otiier  instances  rendered  extremely  probable,  he  concluded  that 
the  French  kins^  must  have  known  and  approved  of  the  design ;  and  he 
beg[an  to  apprehend  that  this  spark  might  agaitf  kindle  the  flame  of  war 
which  had  raged  so  long  in  Italy.  As  be  had  drained  hi^  Italian  territories 
of  troops  on  account  of  the  German  war,  he  was  altogether  unprovided 
for  resistipff  any  hostile  attack  in  that  country ;  and  on  the  first  appearance 
of  danger,  he  must  have  detached  thither  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces  for 
its  defence.  Inthis  situation  of  affairs,  it  would  have  been  altogether  impru- 
dent in  the  emperor  to  have  advanced  in  person  against  the  elector,  until 
be  dbould  learn  with  some  degree  of  certamty  whether  such  a  scene  were 
not  about  to  open  in  Italy,  as  might  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  keep  tha 
field  with  an  army  sufficient  to  oppose  him. 
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The  emperor's  dfead  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  pope  and  French 
kiQg  did  not  proceed  from  any  imaginary  or  ill-grounded  suspicion.  Pad 
had  already  given  the  strongest  proo6  both  of  his  jealousy  and  emnity. 

"  *  Tbnaa.  fiS.  -  SiaonU  Vua  Andre*  Doite,  1198.  La  Conjaretkn  da  Conpte  de  Vk*9in,ptf 
Oudlii.  de  Rets.  Adriml  btoria.  Hb.  vi.  an.  FoUette  CoiOiintio  Jo.  huL  FlmA,  Mp^Omr, 
Thtm.  BaL  I.  S83.  It  li  nmtikable,  that  Cardiaal  de  BeCL  at  Um  ue  of  eiglitaen,  cwaped 
a  hlttory  of  thii  eooeplraey,  conulnlng  euch  a  dJeoovery  of  hu  admltauoii  of  Fleeoo  and  km  «tt- 
lerpriie.  ae  nodered  It  not  nirprising  tbat  a  ]iiiidfiar,eo  Jealous  and  diMaralog  ae  Btehritea,  r* — "* 
te  led,  by  the  penual  of  ik  to  pcadlct  tbe  tnibntenl  and  danflowM  ipidt  of  tiptt  ]^^ 
Mmh  da  Bets,  torn.  L  p.  13. 
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Charles  could  not  'hope  that  Fiancts,  after  a  rivalahip  of  so  loiv  continu- 
ance^  would  behold  the  neat  adrantaees  whidi  he  had  ^ined  orer  the 
coofedefate  proteatants,  without  feeliog:  his  ancient  emulation  revive.  He 
was  not  decdved  in  this  conjecture.  Francis  had  obeerved  the  rapid  pro- 
i;rM8  of  his  arms  with  deep  concern,  and  though  hitherto  prevented  hj 
cbcumstances  which  have  fa«en  mentioned,  from  interposing  in  order  to 
check  them,  he  was  now  convinced  that,  if  he  did  not  make  some  extra- 
ordinarr  and  timeljT'  effoi^  Charles  must  acquire  such  a  d«nree  of  power 
as  would  enable  him  to  ^ve  law  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  apprehen- 
sion, which  did  not  take  its  rise  from  the  jealousy  of^rivalship  alone,  but 
was  entertained  by  the  wisest  politicians  of  the  are,  suggested  various 
expedients  which  mkht  ser^e  to  retard  the  course  of  the  emperor's  victo- 
ries, and  to  form  by  oegrees  such  a  combination  against  him  as  might  put 
a  stop  to  his  dai^rous  career. 

With  this  view,  Francis  instructed  his  emissaries  in  Germany  to  employ 
all  their  address  in  order  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  confederates^  and  to 
prevent  them  from  submitting  to  the  emperor.  H«  made  liberal  offers  of 
Bis  assistance  to  the  elector  and  landmve,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most 
sealous  as  well  as  the  most  powerftu  of  (he  whole  hodj^,  he  used  ever^ 
argument  and  proposed  every  advantage  which  could  either  confirm  their 
dread  of  the  emperor's  designs,  or  determine  them  not  to  imitate  the  incon- 
aiderate  credulity  of  their  associates,  in -giving  up  their  relijg;ion  and  liber- 
ties to  his  disposal.  Whfk  he  took  this  step  towards  contmuing  the  civil 
war  which  raged  in  Germany,  he  endeavoured  likewise  to  stir  ^p  fbre^ 
enemies  against  the  emperor.  He  solicited  Solyman  to  seize  this  favour- 
able opportunity  of  invading  Hungary,  which  had  been  drained  of  all  the 
troops  necessary  for  its  defence,  in  order  to  form  the  army  agahist  the  con- 
federates of  Smalkalde*  He  exltorted  the  pope  to  repair,  b}r  a  vigorous 
and  seasonable  effort,  fhe  error  of  which  he  bad  been  guilty  in  contribu- 
ting to  raise  the  emperor  to  such  a  formidable  height  of^power.  Finding 
Paul,  both  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  mistake,  and  his  dread  of  m 
conseauences,  abundantly  disposed  to  Ibten  to  what  he  8u»ested,  he  availed 
faimself  of  this  favourable  disposition  which  the  pontiff  began  to  discover, 
as  an  aisument  to  gain  the  Venetians.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  them 
that  nothing  could  save  Italy,  and  even  Europe,  fix>m  oppression  and  ser- 
vitude, but  their  joming  with  the  pope  and  him,  in  giving  the  fint  begin- 
ning to  a  general  confederacy,  in  order  to  humble  that  ambitious  potentate, 
whom  they  had  all  equal  reason  to  dread. 

Having  set  on  foot  these  negotiations,  in  the  southern  courts,  he  turned 
his  attention  next  towards  those  in  the  north  of  Europe.  As  the  king  of 
Denmark  had  particular  reasons  to  be  offended  with  the  emperor,  Francis 
imagined  that  the  object  of  the  league  which  he  had  projected  would  be 
hignly  acceptable  to  him :  and  lest  consideratipns  of  caution  or  prudence 
would  i;pstrsin  him  from  joining  in  it,  he  attempted  to  overcome  these,  by 
ofienqg  him  the  young  queen  of  Scots  in  marriage  to  his  son.*  As  the 
nunisUini  who  governed  Engiaad  in  the  name  of  Edward  VI.  had  openly 
decleied  themselves  converts  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  as  soon  as  it 
became  safe  upon  Henry's  death  to  lay  aside  that  disjruise  which  his  intol- 
erant bigotry  had  forced  them  to  assume,  Francis  nattered  himself  that 
their  zeal  would  not  allow  them  to  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  those  who  professed  the  same  faith  with  them- 
selv^.  He  hoped,  that  notwithstanding  the  struggles  d  faction  incident 
to  a  minority,  and  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  the  Scots, 
b%  might  prevail  on  them  likewise  to  take  part  in  the  common  cause.f . 

While  Francis  employed  such  a  variety  of  expedients,  and  exerted  him- 
self with  such  extraordinary  activity,  to  rouse  the  difierent  states  of  Eo- 
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•lope  against  his  rivalf  he  did  not  nerlect  what  depended  on  himaelf  alone* 
He  leyied  troops  in  all  parts  of  nis  dominions ;  he  odJected  miJituy 
stores ;  he  contracted  with  the  Swiss  cantons  for  a  considerable  body  A' 
men;  he  put  his  finances  in  admirable  order;  he  remitted  considerabie 
sums  to  the  elector  and  lan^uve ;  and  took  all  the  other  steps  neceasasy 
towards  commencing  hostilities  on  the  shortest  wanung,  and  with  tlie 
greatest  vigour.* 

Operations  so  complicated,  and  which  required  the  putting  so  msiny 
instruments  in  motion,  did  not  escape  the  emperor^i  observation.  He  "was 
early  informed  of  Francis's  intrigueii  in  the  several  courts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  his  domestic  preparations ;  and  sensible  how  fatal  an  interrup- 
tion a  foreign  war  would  prove  to  his  desieqp  in  Germany,  he  trembled  at 
the  prospect  of  tiiat  event.  The  danger,  nowever,  appeared  to  him  as 
unavoidable  as  it  was.  great.  He  knew  the  insatiable  and  well  directed 
ambition  of  Socman,  and  that  he  always  chose  the  seasen  for  beginning 
his  military  enterprises  with  prudence  equal  to  the  valour  with  which  he 
conducted  them.  The  pope,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  believe,  wanted  nol 
pretexts  to  iustify  a  rupture,  nor  inclination  to  begin  hostilities.  He  had 
already  made  some  discovery  of  his  sentiments,  by  expressing  a  joy  alto- 

gtther  unbecoming  the  head  6f  the  church,  upon  receiving  an  account  of 
e  advantage  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  gained  over  Albert  of 
Brandenbuig :  and  as  he  was  now  secure  of  finding,  in  the  French  king^ 
an  ally  of  sufficient  power  to  support  him,  he  was  at  no  nains  to  conceal 
the  vi^ence  and  extent  of  his  enmity  .f  The  Venetians,  Charles  was  weU 
assured,  had  lone  observed  the  growth  of  bispower  with  jealousy,  whicli» 
added  to  the  solicitations  and  promises  of  France,  might  at  last  quicken 
their -slow  counsels,  and  overcome  their  natural  caution.  The  Danes  and 
English,  it  was  evident,  had  both  peculiar  reason  to  be  disgusted,  as  weU 
as  strong  motives  to  act  against  him.  But  above  all,  he  dreaded  the  active 
emulation  of  Francis  himself,  whom  he  considered  as  the  soul  and  mover 
of  any  confederacy  that  could  be  formed  a^inst  him :  and  as  that  monarch 
had  afforded  protection  to  Verrina,  who  sailed  directly  to  Marseilles  upon 
the  miscarriage  of  Fiesco's  conspiracy,  <]!harles  expected  every  nooment 
to  see  the  commencement  of  those  hostile  operations  in  Italy,  of  which  he 
conceived  the  insurrection  in  Genoa  to  have  been. only  the  prelude. 

But  while  he  remained  in  this  state  of  suispense  and  solicitude^  there 
was  one  circumstance  which  afibrded  him  some  proitpect  of  avoidmg  the 
danger.  The  French  king's  health  be^n  to  decline.  A  disease,  which 
was  the'  effect  of  his  intemperance  and  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  pleasive, 
preyed  gradually  on  his  constitution.  The  preparations  for  war,  as  well 
as  the  negotiations  in  the  different  courts,  began  to  languish,  together  with 
the  monarch  who  gave  spirit  to  both.    The  Genoese,  during  tnat  interval 

t March]  reduced  Montobbio,  took  Jerome  Fiesco  prisoner,  and  having  pat 
iim  to  death,  togetiber  with  his  chief  adherents,  extinguished  all  remain 
of  the  conspiracy.  Several  of  the  Imperial  cities  inuermany,  despairing 
of  timely  assistance  fix>m  France,  submitted  to  the  emperor.  Even  the 
landgrave  seemed  disposed  to  abandon  the  elector,  and  to  bring  matters  to 
a  speedy  accommodation,  on  such  terms  as  he  could  obtain,  fii  fbe  mean 
timft,  Charles  waited  with  impatience  the  issue  of  a  distemper,  which  was 
to  decide  whether  he  must  relinquish  all  other  schemes,  in  order  to  pre* 
pare  for  resisting  a  combination  ot  the  greater  part  of  Europe  against  him, 
or  whether  he  might  proceed  to  invade  Saxony,  without  interruption  or 
fear  of  danger. 

The  goMl  fortune,  so  remarkably  propitious  to  his  family,  tiiat  some 
historians  have  called  it  the  Star  of  the  mute  of  ^tcffno,  did  not  desert 
him  on  this  occasion.    Francis .  died  at  Rambouillet,  on  the  last  day  ot 
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Maith,  in  the  fii^<4hird  year  of  his  a^,  and  the  thirty-third  of  his  reign. 
During  twenty-ejght  yean  of  that  time^  an  ayowed  rivalship  sul^isted 
between  him  and  the  emperor,  which  invblyed  not  only  their  own  domi- 
nionsf  but  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  wars,  which  were  prosecuted 
with  more  violent  animosity,  and  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length,  than  had 
been  known  in  any  former  penod*  Many  circumstances  contributed  to 
this.  Their  animosity  was  founded  in  opposition  of  interest,  heightened 
by  personal  emulation,  aod  exasperated  not  only  by  mutual  injunes,  but 
hy  reciprocal  insults.  ^  At  the  same  time,  whatever  advantage  one  seemed 
to  possess  towards  gaining  the  ascendant,  was  wonderfully  balanced  by 
some  favourable  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  other.  The  emperor's  do- 
minions were  of  mater  extent,  the  French  king's  lay  more  compact ; 
Francis  n>vemed  his  kingdom  with  absolute  power ;  that  of  Charies  was 
limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want  of  authority  by  address :  the  troops  of 
the  former  wese  more  impetuous  and  enterprismg^ ;  those  of  the  latter  bet- 
ter disciplined,  and  more  patient  of  £aitigue.  The  talents  and  abilities  of 
the  two  monarchs  were  as  different  as  the  advai^ages  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  coptributed  no  less  to  prolong  the  contest  between  them. 
Francis  took  his  resolutions  suddenly,  t>rosecuted  them  at  first  with  warmth, 
and  pushed  them  into  execution  with  a  most  adventurous  couraee ;  but 
being  destitute  of  the  peneverance  necessaiy^  to  surmount  difficuUies,  he 
tff^en  abandoned  his  designs,  or  relied  the  vigour  o^  pursuit,  from  impa- 
tience, and  sometimes  fjx>m  levity.  Charles  aeliberated  long,  and  deter- 
mined with  coobesB ;  but  having  once  fixed  his  plan,  he  adhered  to  it  with 
inflexible  obstinacy,  and  neither  danger  nor  discouragement  could  turn  him 
aside  from  the  execution  of  it.  The  success  of  their  ebterprises  was 
suitable  to  tbe  diversity  of  their  characters,  and  was  uniformly  influenced 
by  it.  Francis,  by  his  impetuous  activity,  often  disconcerted  the  emperor's 
best  laid  schemes ;  Charies,  by  a  more  calm  but  steady  prosecution  of  his 
designs,  checked  die  rapidity  of  his  rival's  career,  and  baffled  or  repulsed 
his  most. vigorous  efforts.  Toe  former,  at  the  opening  of  a  war  or  of  a 
campaign,  oroke  in  upon  his  enemy  with  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  and 
earned  all  before  him ;  the  latter,  waiting  until  he  saw  the  force  of  his 
rival  be^in  to  abate,  recovered  in  the  end  not  only  all  that  he  had  lost,  but 
made  new  acquisitions.  Few  of  the  French  monarch's  attempts  towards 
conquest,  whatever  promising  aspect  they  might  wear  at  first,  were  con- 
ducted to  a  Jiappy  issue ;  many  of  the  emperor's  enterprises,  even  afler 
they  appeared  asperate  and  impracticable,  terminated  in  the  most  pros- 
perous manner.  Francis  was  dazzled  with  the  splendour,  of  an  underta- 
king ;  Charles  was  aHured  by  the  prospect  of  its  turning  to  his  advantage. 
The  degree,  however,  of  their  comparative  merit  and  reputation  has 
not  been  fixed  either  by  a  strict  scrutiny  mto  their  abilities  for  government, 
or  by  an  impartial  consideration  of  tne  greatness  and  success  of  their 
undertakings ;  and  Francis  is  one  of  those  monarchs  who  occupies'a  higher 
rank  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  than  either  his  talents  orperfotmances  entitle 
faim  lo  hpld.  This  pre-eminence  he  owed  tamany  difierent  circumstances. 
The  superiority  which  Charies  acquired  by  the  victory  of  Pavia,  and 
which  from  that  period  he  preserved  throup^h  the  remainder  of  his  rei^, 
was  so  manifest,  that  Francis's  struggle  against  his  exorbitant  and  growing 
dominion  was  viewed  by  most  of  tne  other  powers,  not  only  with  the  par- 
tiality which  naturally  arises  for  those  who  gallantly  maintain  an  unequal 
contest,  but  with  the  ^vour  due  to  one  who  was  resisting  a  common 
enemy,  and  endeavouring  to  set  bounds  to  a  monarch  equal^  fonnidable 
to  them  all.  The  characters  of  princes,  too,  especially  among  their  con** 
temporaries,' depend  not  only  upon  their  talents  for  government,  but  upon 
their  qualities  as  men.  Francis,  notwithstanding  the  many  errors  conspi- 
cuous in  his  foreign  policy  and  domestic  administration,  was  nevertheless 
Liimaiiei  beneficentt  and  generous.    He  possessed  dignity  without  pride : 
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ai&bilitjr  bee  from  meanness';  and  courtesy  exempt  bam  deceit.    AU  wiw 
liad  acoesi  to  huDy  and  no  man  of  merit  was  ever  denied  tint  prtvilen* 
respects!  and  loved  him.    Captivated  with  his  personal  qualities^  his  sm- 
jects  foigot  his  defects  as  a  monarch,  and  admimv  him  as  the  most  accom- 
plished and  amiable  gentleman  in  his  dominions^  mey  hardlj  muimaicd  at 
acta  of  maleadministrationy  which,  in  a  prince  of  Jess  enKa^qg[  disposi* 
tkms,  would  have  been  deemed  un|ianlonable.    This  acuniration,  boiv- 
eyer,  must  have  been  temporarv  only,  and  would  have  died  away,  with 
the  courtiers  who  bestowed  it ;  toe  illusioD'arisiiiig  from  his  private  viitnes 
must  have  ceased,  and  posterity  would  have  judg^  <^  his  public  conduct 
with  its  usual  impartially ;  but  another  circumstance  preventedr  this,  and 
his  name  hath  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  increasing  leputaticMi. 
Science  and  the  arts  had,  at  that  time,  made  little  progress  in  France. 
They  were  just  beginning  to  advance  bejrood  the  limits  of  Italy,  wheve 
they  had  revived,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only  seat.    Francis 
toQK  them  immediately  under  his  protection,  and  vied*  with  Leo  himself 
in  the  zeal  and  munificence  with  which  he  encooiafled  them.    He  invited 
learoed  men  to  his  court,  he  conversed  with  them  tamiliar^y,  he  employed 
them  in  business,  he  raised  them  to  offices  of  dignity,  and  nonoured  them 
with  bis  confidence.    That  order  of  men,  not  nK»e  prone  to  complain  when 
denied  the  respect  to  which  they  conceive  themselves  entitled,  than  apt 
to  be  pleased  when  treated  with  the  distinctioQ  which  they  consider  as 
their  due,  thought  tbey  could  not  eiceed  in  mtitude  to  such  a  benefactor, 
and  strained  their  invention,  and  employed  all  their  iqgenuity  in  panegyric 
Succeeding  authors,  waimed  with  their  descriptions  of  Francis's  bonnly, 
adopted  their  encomiums,  and  even  added  to  them.    The  appellation  of 
FoAer  ^  Letten  bestowed  upon  Francis,  hath  rendered  his  memory  sacred 
among  historians ;  and  they  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  soit  of  impiety 
to  uncover' his  infirmitjes,  or  to  point  out  his  defects.    Thus  Francis,  not- 
withstanding his  inferior  abilities,  and  want  of  sOcceas,  hath  more  than 
equalled  the  fame  of  Charles.    The  good  qualities  which  he  possessed  as 
a  man,  have  entitled  him  to  greater  sSbiiiation  and  praise  than  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  extensive  genius  and  fortunate  arts  of  a  more  capable, 
but  less  amiable  rival. 

By  his  death  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  state  of  Europe. 
Charies,  grown  old  in  the  arts  of  government  and  c<Mnmand,  had  now  to 
contend  only  with  youneer  noonarel^,  who  could  not  be  regarded  as  worthy 
to  enter  the  lists  With  blm,  who  had  stood  so  many  encounters  with  Hemy 
VIII.  and  Francis  L,  and  come  off  with  honour  in  all  those  different  strag- 
gles. By  this  event,  he  Was  eased  of  all  his  disquietude,  and  was  happy 
to  find  that  he  might  begin  with  safety  those  operations  against  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  which  he  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  suspend.  He  knew 
the  abilities  of  Heniy  II.,  who  had  just  mounted  the  thiooe  of  France,  to 
be  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  his  father,  and  foresaw  that  he. would  be  so 
mudi  occupied  £>r  some  time  in  displacing  the  late  king's  ministers,  whona 
he  hated,  and  in  gratifying  the  ambitious  demands  of  nis  own  favoorites» 
that  he  had  nothing  to  oread,  either  from  hi«  personal  efibrts,  or  finom  any 
confederacy  which  this  inexperienced  prince  could  finm. 

But  as  It  was  uncertain  now  lone  such  an  interval  of  security  miriit 
continue^  Charies  determined  instantj^^  to  improve  it :  and  as  soon  as  ne 
heard  of  Francises  demise,  he  began  his  march  [April  13]  from  Egn  on 
the  borders  of  Bdiemia.  But  the  departure  of  the  papal  troops^  together 
with  the  retreat  of  the  Flemings,  had  so  much  diminished  his  anny,  that 
sixteen  thousand  men  were  all  ne  could  assemble.  With  this  inconsidera  • 
ble  body  he  set  out  on  an  expedition,  the  event  of  which  was  to  decide 
what  degpee  of  authority  he  should  possess  bom  that  period  in  Germany; 
but  as  this  little  army  consisted  chiefly  of  the  veteran  Spani^  and  Italian 
baiidsi  be  did  not^  in  tnisting  to  them,  commit  much  to  the  decisioo  of 
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most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  .  The  Elector  had  leried  ao  anny  gieatly 
superior  in  numbo*;  but  neither  the  experience  and  discii^ine  of  hn 
troopsy  nor  the  abilities  df  his  officers,  were  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  emperor.  The  elector,  besides,  bad  aiready  been  ^ilty  of  an  error, 
which  depii^ed  him  of  all  the  advantage  which  he  might  have  derived 
from  his  superiority  in  number,  and  was  alone  sufficient  to  hare  occasioned 
his  niin.  mstead  of  keeping  his  forces  united,  he  detached  one  great  body 
towards  the  frontiers  of  BoMmia,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  junction  with 
the  malecontents  of  that  kingdom,  and  cantoned  a  considerable  part  of 
what  remained  in  different  places  of  Saxony,  where  he  expected  the 
emperor  would  make  the  first  impression,  vainly  imagining  that  open 
towns,  with  small  garrisons,  might  be  rendered  tenable  against  an  enemy. 

The  emperor  entered  the  southern  frontier  of  Saxony,  and  attacked 
Altorf  upon  the  Elster.  The  impropriety  of  the  measure  which  the 
elector  had  taken  was  immediately  seen,  the  troops  posted  in  that  town 
surrendering  without  resistance ;  and  thoStein  all  the  other  places  between 
that  and  the  Elbe,  either  imitated  their  example,  or  fled  as  the  Imperialists 
api)roached.  Charies,  that  they  might  not  recover  from  the  panic  with 
which  (hey  se^eooed  to  be  struck,  advanced  without  losing  a  moment. 
The  elector,  who  had  fixed  his  bead  quarters  at  Meissen,  continued  in  his 
wooled  state  of  fluctuation  and  uncertainty.  He  even  became  more  unde- 
termined, in  proportion  as*  the  danger  drew  near,  and  called  for  prompt 
and  decisive  resolutions.  Sometimes  he  acted  as  if  be  had  resolved  to 
defend  die  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  enemy,  as 
soon  as  the  detachments  which  he  had  called  in  were  able  to  join  him. 
At  other  times  he  abandoned  this  as  rash  and  perilous,  seeming  to  adopt 
the  more  prudent  counsels  of  those  who  advisea  him  to  endeavour  at  pro- 
tracting the  war,  and  for  that  end  to  retire  under  the  fortifications  of 
lyittembeiig,  where  the  Imperialists  could  not  attack  him  without  manifest 
disadvantage,  and  where  he  mieht  wait,  in  safety,  for  the  succours  which 
he  expectejd  from  Mecklenbuign,  Pomerania,  and  the  protestant  cities  on 
the  Baltic.  Without  fixing  upon  either  of  these  plans,  he  broke  down  the 
bridge  at  Meissen,  andjB«^ched«a]ong  the  east  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  Muhi- 
beig.  There  he  deliberated  anew,  and,  after  much  hesitation,  adopted 
one  of  those  middle  schemes,  which  are  always  acceptable  to  feeble  minds 
incapable  of  deciding.  He  lefl  a  detachment  at  Mohlbeig  to  oppose  the 
Imperialists,  if  they  ^ould  attempt  to  pass  at  that  place,  and  advancing  a 
fiifw  miles  with  his  main  body,  encamped  there  in  expectation  of  the  event, 
acomling  to  which  he  proposed  to  r^ulate  his  subsequent  motions. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  pushing  forward  incessantly,  arrived  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-thuxl  of  April  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  to  Muhl- 
beig.  The  river,  at  that  place,  was  three  hundred  paces  in  breadth, 
above  four  feet  in  depth,  its  current  rapid,  and  the  bank  possessed  by  the 
Saxons  was  higher  than  that  which  he  occupied.  Undismayed,  however 
by  all  these  obstacles,  he  cabled  together  his  general  officers,  and,  without 
asking  their  opinions,  communicated  to>  them  bis  intention  of  attempting 
next  moming  to  force  his  passage  over  the  river,  and  to  attack  the  enemy 
wherever  he  could  come  up  with  them.  They  all  expressed-  their  astonish- 
ment at  such  a  bold  resolution j  and  even  the  doke  of  Alva,  though  naturally 
daring  and  impetuous,  and  Maurice  of 'Saxony,  notwithstanding  his  impa- 
tience to  crush  his  rival  the  elect(»r,  remonstrsted  earnestly  against  it.  But 
the  emperor,  confiding  in  his  own  judgment  or  good  fortune,  paid  no 
regard  to  their  arguments,  and  gave  the  orders  necessary  for  executing  his 
designs. 

Early  in  the  moming  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  foot  marched  towards 
the  river,  and  began  an  incessant  fire  upon  the  enemy.  The  lone  heavy 
muskets  used  in  that  age,  did  execution  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  man^ 
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of  the  soldiers,  hunied  on  by  martial  ardour,  in  order  to  set  nearer  the 
enemy,  rushed  into  the  stream,  and,  adyancinff  breast  \uffu  fired  with  a 
more  certain  aim,  and  with  greater  effect  Under  cover  of  their  fire,  a 
bric^  of  boats  was  begun  to  be  laid  for  the  infantiy;  and  a  peaaaBt 
having  undertaken  to  conduct  the  cavaliy  through  the  river  by  a  ferd  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted,  they  also  were  put  in  motion.  The 
Saxons  posted  in  Muhlbeig  endeavoured  to  obstruct  these  <^)eraticns  by  a 
brisk  fire  from  a  battery  which  they  had  erected :  but  as  a  thick  Tor 
covered  all  the  low  grounds  upon  the  river,  they  could  not  take  aim  witn 
rny  certainty,  and  the  Imperialists  suffered  very  little ;  at  the  same  time 
the  Saxons  being  much  galled  by  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  they  set  oo 
&re  some  boats  which  had  been  collected  near  the  village,  aind  ^pared 
to  retire.  The  Imperialists  perceiving  this,  ten  Spanish  soldiers  inatantly 
stript  themselves,  and  holding  their  swords  with  their  teeth,  swam  across 
the  river,  put  to  flight  such  of  the  Saxons  as  ventured  to  oppose  them, 
saved  from  the  flames  as  many  boats  as  were  sufficient  §o  complete  their 
own  bridge,  and  by  this  spirited  and  successfid  action,  encouraged  their 
companions  no  less  than  they  intimidated  the  enemy. 

fiy  this  time  the  cavalry,  each  trooper  havinr  a  toot  soldier  behind  hiok 
began  to  enter  the  river,  the  lieht  horse  marching  in' the  inxit,  followed 
by  the  men  at  arms,  whom  the  emperor  led  in  poaon,  mounled  on  a 
Spanish  horse,  dressed  in  a  sumptuous  habit,  and  canying  a  javelin  in  his 
hand.  Such  a  numerous  body  stiu^lin^  through  a  great  river,  in  which, 
a^ccording  to  the  directions  of  their  guide,  they  were  obliged  to  make 
several  turns,  sometimes  treading  on  a  firm  bottom,  sometimes  swimminr, 
presented  to  their  companions,  whom  they  left  behind,  a  spectacle  eqoaJqr 
magnificent  and  interesting.*  Their  couraspe,  at  last,  surmounted  eveiy . 
obstacle,  no  man  betraying  any  sympt<»n  of  fear,  when  the  emperor  shared^ 
•in  the  danger  no  less  than  the  meanest  soldier.  The  moment  that  they 
reached  the  opposite  side,  Charies,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
rest  of  the  infantiy,  advanced  towards  the  Saxons  with  the  troops  which 
had  passed  along  with  him,  who,  flushed  with  their  good  fortune,  and 
despising  an  enem^  who  had  neglected  to  oppose  them,  when  it  mq^t 
have  been  done  with  such  advantage,  made  no  account  of  their  superior 
numbers,  and  marched  on  as  to  a  certain  victoiy. 

During  all  these  operations,  whk:h  necessarily  consumed  much  time, 
the  elector  remained  inactive  in  his  camp ;  and  vtom^^  infiituation  which 
appears  to  be  so  amazing,  that  the  best  mfonned  historians  impute  it  to 
the  treacherous  arts  of  bis  geneials,  who  deceived  him  by  iatse  intelli- 
gence, he  would  not  believe  that  the  emperor  had  passed  the  river,  or 
could  be  so  near  at  hand.t  Being  convinced,  at  last,  of  his  fatal  mistake, 
by  the  concurring  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  he  gave  oideis  for  retreatuv 
towards  WittemBecg.  But  a  Uerman  army,  encumbered,  as  usual,  with 
baggage  and  artilleir,  could  not  be  put  suddenly  in  motion.  They  had 
just  begun  to  march  when  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy  came  in  view, 
and  the  elector  saw  an  engagement  to  be  unavoidable.  As  he  was  no  less 
bold  in  action  than  irresolute  in  council,  he'^made  the  disposition  for  battle 
with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  and  in  the  most  proper  manner,  takii^ 
advantage  of  a  great  forest  to  cover  his  wings,  so  as  to  prevent  his  being 
surrounded  by  the  enemy^s  eavaliy,  which  were  far  more  numerous  than 
his  own.  The  emperor,  likewise,  ranged  his  men  in  order  as  they  came 
up,  and  ridine  along  the  ranks,  exhorted  them  with  few  but  effiKradoos 
words  to  do  tneir  duty.  It  was  with  a  very  different  spirit  that  the  two 
aimies  advanced  to  the  chaiige.  An  the  day,  which  nad  hitherto  been 
dark  and  cloudy,  hap^ned  to  clear  up  at  that  moment,  this  accidental 
circumstance  made  an  impression  en  the  different  parties  oorrespoodipg  te 
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the  tone  of  ^ir  minds ;  the  Sazonsy  surprised  and  disheartened,  felt  pain 
at  being  eiposed  fully  to  the  yiew  of  the  enemy ;  the  Imperialists,  beinsr 
now  secure  that  the  protestant  forces  could  not  esca^  fit>m  them,  rejoiced 
at  the  return  of  sunsnine,  as  a  certain  presage  of  nctoiy.  The  shock  of 
l>attle  would  not  hare  been  long  doubtful,  if  the  personal  courage  which 
the  elector  displayed,  together  with  (he  activity  which  he  exerted  from 
the  moment  that  the  approach  of  the  enemy  rendered  an  engagement  cer- 
tain, and  cut  off  all  possioUity  of  hesitation,  nad  not  revived  in  some  degree 
the  spirit  of  his  tnxms.  They  repulsed  the  Hungarian  light-horse  who 
began  the  attack,  and  received  witn  firmness  the  men  at  arms  who  next 
advanced  to  the  charge ;  but  as  these  were  the  flower  of  the  Imperial 
army,  were  commanded  by  experienced  officers,  shA  fought  under  the 
emperor's  eye,  the  Saxons  soon  began  to  give  way,  and  tte  light  troops 
ralfyin^  at  the  same  time,  and  falling  on  their  flanks,  the  flight  became 
IjpeneraL  A  small  body  of  chosen  soldiers,  among  whom  the  elector  had 
UMight  in  person^  still  continued  to  defend  themselves,  and  endeavoured  to 
save  their  master  by  retiring  into  the  forest ;  but  being  surrounded  on  eVeiy 
side,  the  elector  wounded  in  the  face,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  per- 
ceiving all  resistance  to  be  vain,  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner.  He  was 
conducted  immediately  towaurds  the  emperor,  whom  he  found  just  returned 
from  the  pursuit,- standing  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  full  exultation  of 
success,  and  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  officers,  upon  this  complete 
▼ictoiy  obtained  by  bis  valour  and  conduct.  Even  in  such  an  unfortunate 
and  humbling  situation,  the  elector's  behaviour  was  equally  magnanimous 
and  decent.  Sensible  of  his  condition,  he  approached  his  conqueror  with- 
out* any  of  the  sullenness  or  pride  which  would  have  been  improper  in  a 
captive ;  and  conscious  of  his  own  dignity,  he  descended  to  no  mean  sub- 
mission, unbecoming  the  high  station  which  he  held  among  the  German 
princes.    **  The  fortune  of  war,"  said  he,  **  has  made  me  your  prisoner, 

most  gracious  emperor,  and  I  hope  to  be  treated" Here  Charles  harshly 

interrupted  hhn :  **  And  am  I  then,  at  last,  acknowledged  to  be  emperor  ? 
Charles  of  Ghent  was  the  only  title  you  lately  allowed  me.  You  snail  be 
treated  as  you  deserve."  At  these  words  he  turned  from  him  abruptly 
with  a  haughty  air.  To  this  cruel  repulse,  the  king  of  the  Romans  added 
reproaches  in  his  own  name,  using  expressions  still  more  ungenerous  and 
insulting.  The  elector  made  no  reply ;  but,  with  an  unaltered  countenance, 
which  discovered  neither  astonisnment  nor  dejection,  accompanied  the 
Spanish  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  him.* 

This  decisive  victoiy  cost  the  Imperialists  only  fifty  men.  Twelve  hun- 
dred of  the  Saxons  were  killed,  chiefly  in  the  pursuit,  and  a  greater  nbmber 
taken  prisoners.  About  four  hundred  kept  in  a  body,  and  escaped  to 
Wittembeig,  together  with  the  electoral  prince,  who  had  likewise  been 
wounded  in  the  actioiv  After  resting  two  days  in  the  field  of  battle, 
partly  to  refresh  his  army,  and  partly  to  receive  the  deputies  of  the  adja« 
cent  towns,  which  were  impatient  to  secure  his  protection  by  submitting 
to  his  will,  the  emperor  began  to  move  towards  W ittemberer,  tnat  he  might 
terminate  the  war  at  once,  by  the  reduction  of  that  city.  The  unfortunate 
elector  was  carried  along  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  and  exposed  eveiy  where, 
as  a  captive,  to  his  own  subjects ;  a  spectacle  extremely  afflicting  to  them, 
who  both  honoured  and  loved  him ;  though  the  insult  was  so  far  from  sub- 
duing his  firm  spirit,  that  it  did  not  even  ruffle  the  wonted  tranquillity  and 
composure  of  his  mind. 

As  Wittembeig,  the  reside.nce,  in  that  a^,  of  the  electoral  branch  of  the 
Saxon  family,  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  Germany,  and  could  not 
be  taken,  if  properly  defended,  without  great  difficulty,  the  emperor 
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marched  thitber  with  the  utmost  despatch^  hopiag  tbflit  while  flie  oonster- 
nation  occasigiied  by  his  rictoiy  was  still  retenty  the  iohabitaiits  ajgiit 
uiitate  the  example  of  their  countiymeD,  and  submit  to  his  poweiy  as  sood 
as  he  appeared  before  their  walk.  But  Srbilla  of  Clevesy  the  elector's 
wife,  a  woman  no  less  distinguished  by  her  abilities  than  her  yirtu^  instead 
of  abandoning  herself  to  tears  and  lamentations  upon  her  hosband's  mis- 
fortune, endeavoured  by  her  example  as  well  as  exhortations,  to  animate 
the  citizens.  She  inspired  them  with  such  resolution,  that,  when  summoned 
to  surrender,  they  returned  a  vigorous  answer,  warning  the  empernr  to 
behave  towards  their  sovereign  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  as  they 
were  determined  to  treat  Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  who  was  still  a  prisoner, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  that  he  treated  the  elector.  The  spirit  of 
the  inhaoitants,  no  less  than  the  streqrth  of  the  city,  seemed  now  to  iend» 
a  si^;e  in  form  ^lecessaiy.  After  suoi  a  siffnal  victoiy,  it  would  have  be^ 
disgraceful  not  to  have  undertaken  it,  thou^  at  the  same  time  the  emperar 
was  destitute  of  every  thiqg  re<^uisite  ibr  canying^  it  on.  But  Maurice 
removed  all  difficulties  by  engaging  to  furnish  provisions,  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, pioneers,  and  whatever  else  should  be  needed.  Trusting  to  tibis, 
Charles  ^ave  orders  to  open  the  trenches  before  the  town.  It  quickly  ap- 
peared, mat  Maurice's  eagerness  to  reduce  the  capital  of  those  daminjans, 
which  be  expected  as  his'rewaid  fot  taking  arms  a^painst  his  kinsman,  and 
deserting  the  piotestant  cause,  had  led  him  to  promise  what  exceeded  his 

E>wer  to  perform.  A  battering  train  was,  indeed,  carried  9»k\f  down  the 
ibe  from  Dresden  to  Witteml^r^ ;  but  as  Maurice  had  not  sufficient  ibice 
to  preserve  a  secure  communication  between  hb  own  territories  and  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers,  count  Mansfeldt,  who  commanded  a  body  of  eleo> 
toral  troops,  intercepted  and  destrojred  a  convoy  of  provisions  and  military 
stores,  and  dispersed  a  band  of  pioneers  destined  for  the  service  of  tbe 
Imperialists. '  This  put  a  stop  to  the  progrete  of  the  siege,  and  coovinoed 
the  emperor,  that  as  he  could  not  rely  on  Maurice's  promisest  recourse 
ought  to  be  had  to  some  more  expeditious  as  well  as  more  certain  method 
of  getting  possession  of  the  town. 

The  unfortunate  elector  was  in  his  hands  and  Charies  was  ungenerous 
and  hard-hearted  enough  to  take  advantage  of  this,  in  order  to  make  an 
experiment  whether  he  might  not  bring  about  his  design,  by  working  upon 
the  tenderness  of  a  wife  for  her  husband,  or  upon  the  piety  of  cnilaren 
towards  their  parent  With  this  view,  he  summoned  ^billa  a  second  time 
to  open  the  gates,  letting  her  know  that  if  she  affain  refused  to  comply, 
the  elector  should  answer  with  his  head  for  her  obstinacy.  To  coonoce 
her  that  this  was  not  an  empty  threat,  he  brought  his  prisoner  to  an  imme- 
diate trial.  The  proceedings  against  him  were  as  hrreffular  as  the  stratagon 
was  barbarous,  instead  of  consulting  the  states  of  toe  empire,  or  remit- 
ting the  cause  to  any  court,  which,  according  to  the  German  oonstftutiooL 
inight  have  legally  taken  cognizance  of  the  elector's  crime,  he  subjected 
the  greatest  prinoe  in  the  empire  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  courtHnaitial, 
composed  of  Spanish  and  Italian  officers,  and  in  which  the  unrelentiii 
duke  of  Alva,  a  fit  instroment  for  any  act  of  violence,  presided  [May  10 
This  Strang  tribunal  founded  its  charee  upon  the  ban  of  the  empire  whic_ 
had  been  issued  against  the  prisoner  by  tne  sole  authority  of  theemperar, 
and  was  destitute  of  every  legal  formality  which  could  render  it  Wkl. 
But  the  court-martial,  presumiog  the  elector  to  be  thereby  manifesdy  oon 
victed  of  treason  and  rebellion,  condemned  him  to  suffer  death  by  beii^ 
beheaded.  This  decree  was  intimated  to  tlie  elector  while  he  was  «miMity 
himself  in  playing  at  chess  with  Ernest  of  Brunswick  his  feUow-prisoner* 
He  pauKd  for  a  moment,  though  without  discovering  any  symptom  either 
of  surprise  or  terror ;  and  after  taking  notice  of  the  irregjularity  as  well  as 
injustice  of  the  emperor's  proceedii^ :  **  It  .is  easv,contmued  ne,  to  com- 
prehend his  scheme.    1  must  die»  b^ause  Witteoioeiig  will  not  sumnder ; 
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and  I  shall  lay  down  mjr  life  with  pleasure^  if»  by  that  sacrificey  I  can  pro- 
serve  the  dignity  of  my  house,  and  transmit  to  my  posterity  the  inheritance 
which  beloups  to  them.  Would  to  God  that  this  sentence  may  not  affect 
mv  wife  and  children  more  than  it  intimidates  me  I  and  that  they,  for  the 
sake  of  adding  a  few  days  to  a  life  already  too  longy  may  not  renounce 
honours  and  territories  which  they  were  hom  to  possess  l*^  He  then 
turned  to  his  antagonistyAvhom  he  challenged  to  continue  the  game.  He 
played  with  his  usual  attention  and  ingenuitTy  and  haying  beat  Ernest^ 
expressed  all  tibe  satisfaction  which  is  commonly  felt  on  gaimn^  such  yicto 
lies.  Afbr  this,  he  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment,  that  he  might  employ 
the  rest  of  his  time  in  such  religious  exercises  as  were  proper  itf  his 
8ituatioD.t 

It  was  not  with  the  same  indifference,  or  composure,  that  the  accouitf 
of  the  elector's  danger  was  received  in  Wittembei^.  Sybilla,  who  had 
sup{>orted  with  such  undaunted  fortitude  her  husband's  misfortuiies,  while 
she  imagined  that  they  could  reach  no  farther  than  to  diminish  his  power 
or  teiritmies,  ielt  all  her  resolution  fail  as  sooq  as  his  life  was  threatened. 
Solicitous  to  save  that,  she  despised  every  other  consideration ;  and  was 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  appease  an  incensed  conqueror. 
At  the  same  time,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  the  elector  of  Brandenbui]^,  and 
Maurice,  to  none  of  whom  Charles  had  communicated  the  true  motives  of 
his  violent  proceedings  against  the  elector,  interceded  warmly  with  him 
to  spare  his  life.  The  first  was  prompted  so  to  do  merely  in  compassion 
fof  his  sister,  and  r^^ard  for  his  orotber-in-law.  The  two  others  dreaded 
the  universal  reproach  that  th^  would  incur,  if,^after  having  boasted  so 
oAen  of  the  ample  security  which  the  emperor  had  promised  them  with 
respect  to  their  religion,  the  first  effect  of  their  union  with  him  should  be 
the  public  execution  of  a  jprince,  who  was  justly  held  in  reverence  as  the 
'most  zealous  protector  of  the  piot»rtant  cause.  Maurice,  in  particular, 
foresaw  that  he  must  become  the  object  of  detestation  to  the  Saxons,  and 
could  never  Ik^  to  govern  them  with  tranquillity,  if  he  were  considered 
bjr  them  as  accessary  to  the  death  of  his  nearest  kinsman,  in  order  that  he 
mkht  obtain  possession  of  his  dominions. 

While  they,  from  such  various  motives,  solicited  Charies,  with  the  most 
earnest  importunity,  not  to  execute  the  sentence ;  SybiUa,  and  his  chil- 
dren, conjured  the  elector,  by  letters  as  well  as  messengers,  to  scruple  at 
DO  concession  that  would  extricate  him  out  of  the  present  danger,  and 
deliver  them  from  their  fears  and  anguish  on  his  account.  The  emperor, 
perceiving  J^at  the  expedient  which  he  had  tried  began  to  produce  the 
effect  that  he  intended,  fell  by  deerees  from  his  former  rigour,  and  allowed 
himself  to  aoilten  into  premises  ofclemency  and  foigiveness,  if  the  elector 
would  show  himself  worthy  of  his  favour,  \yf  submitting  to  reasonable 
terms.  The  elector,  on  whom  the  consideration  of  what  be  mi^ht  suffisr 
himself  had  made  no  impression,  was  melted  by  the  (ears  of  his  wife  whom 
he  loved,  and  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  his  family.  In  compliance 
with  their  repeated  solicitations,  he  agreed  to  articles  of.  accommodation 
[May  19],  wnich  he  would  otherwise  have  rejected  with  disdain.  The 
chief  of  Oiem  were,  that  be  should  resign  the  electoral  dignity,  as  well  for 
himself  as  for  his  posterity,  into  the  emperor's  hands,  to  be  disposed  of 
eotireljr  at  his  pleasure ;  that  he  should  instantly^  put  the  Imperial  troops  in 
possession  of  the  cities  of  Wittembeig  andGwia;  that  he  should  set 
Albert  of  Brandenbuig  at  liberty  without  ransom ;  that  he  should  submit  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  acquiesce  in  whatever  reforma- 
tion the  emperor  should  make  in  the- constitution  of  tiiat  coyrt ;  that  he 
should  renounce  oil  leagues  aeaiost  the  emperor  or  kii^  of  the  Romans,  and  ' 
enter  into  no  alliance  for  the  future,  in  which  they  were  not  comj'fehended. 
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In  return  for  these  important  concessions,  the  emperor  not  only  pnHnised  to 
spare  his  life,  Jbut  to  settle  on  him  and  his  posterity  the  city  of  Gotha  and 
its  territories,  'together  with  an  annaal  pension  of  fifty  thousand  DDrins,pay 
able  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  electorate ;  and  likewise  to  grant  bun  a 
sum  in  ready  money  to  be  applied  towaitls  the  dischaige  of  his  debt»« 
Even  these  articles  of  grace  were  clogeed  with  the  mortifying  condition  of 
his  remaining  the  emperor's  prisoner  during  the  rest  of  his  me.*  To  the 
whole,  Charles  had  subjoined,  that  he  should  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the 
pope  and  council  with  regard  to  the  controverted  points  in  religion ;  but 
the  elector,  though  he  h^  been  persuaded  to  sacrifice  all  the  objects 
which  men  commonly  hold  to  be  the  dearest  and  most  valuable,  was  in- 
flexible with  regard  to  this  point ;  and  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
£revail  to  make  him  renounce  what  he  deemed  to  be  truth,  or  persuade 
im  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
As  soon  as  the  Saxon  garrison  marched  out  of  Wittembeig,  the  emperor 
fulfilled  his  engagements  to  Maurice  ;  and  in  reward  for  his  merit  in  having 
deserted  the  protestant  cause,  and  having  contributed  with  such  success 
towards  the  dissolution  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  he  gave  him  possession 
of  that  city,  together  with  all  the  other  towns  in  the  electorate.  It  was 
not  without  reuictance,  however,  that  he  made  such  a  sacrifice  ;  the  ex- 
traordinaiy  success  of  his  arms  had  begun  to  operate  in  its  usual  manner, 
upon  his  ambitious  mind,  suggesting  new^and  vast  projects  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  family,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  retain- 
in?  of  Saxony  would  nave  been  of  the  utmost  consequenoe.  But  as  this 
scheme  was  not  then  ripe  for  execution,  he  durst  not  yet  venture  to  dis- 
close it  j  nor  would  it'  have  been  either  safe  or  prudent  to  offsnd  Maurice 
at  this  luncture,  by  such  a  manifest  violation  of  all  the  promises  which 
had  seduced  him  to  abandon  his  natural  allies. 

The  landgrave,  Maurice's  father-in-law,  was  still  in  arms ;  and  thoi^ 
DOW  left  alone  to  maintain  the  protestant  cause,  was  neither  a  feeble  nor 
contemptible  enemy.  His  dominions  were  of  considerable  extent ;  his 
subjects  animated  with  zeal  for  \he  reformation ;  and  if  he  could  have 
held  the  Imperialists  at  bay  for  a  short  time,  be  had  much  to  hope  from  a 
parhr  whose  strength  was  still  unbroken,  whose  union  as  well  as  vigour 
m%nt  return,  and  which  had  reason  to  depend,  with  certainty,  on  Ming 
effectually  supported  by  the  king  of  France.  The  land|;rave  thought  not 
of  any  thing  so  bold  or  adventurous ;  but  being  seized  with  the  same  con- 
sternation which  had  taken  possession  of  his  associates,  he  was  intent  only 
on  the  means  of  procuring  favourable  terms  fiom  the  emperor  whom  he 
viewed  as  a  conqueror,  to  whose  will  there  was  a  necessi^  of  submitting. 
Maurice  encouraged  this  tame  and  pacific  spirit,  by  magnifying,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  emperor's  power ;  by  boasting,  on  the  other,  of  his  own  interest 
With  his  victorious  ally ;  and  by  representing  the  advantageous  conditioos 
which  he  could  not  fail  of  obtsdning  by  his  intercession  for  a  friend,  whom 
he  was  so^  solicitous  to  save.  Sometimes  the  landgrave  was  induced  to 
place  sucB  unbounded  confidence  in  his  promises,  that  he  was  impatient  to 
oripe  matters  to  a  final  accommodation.  On  other  occasions,  the  emperor's 
ezoroitant  ambition,  restrained  neither  by  the  scruples  of  decency,  nor  the 
maxims  of  justice,  togjether  with  the  recent  and  shocking  proof  which  he 
had  eiven  of  this  in  his  treatment  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  came  so  full  into 
his  thoughts,  and  made  such  a  lively  impression  on  them,  that  he  bidce 
off  abruptly  the  negotiations  which  he  had  begun ;  seeming  to  be  con- 
vinced tnat  it  was  more  prudent  to  depend  for  safety  on  his  own  anas 
than  to  confide  in  Charles's  generosity.  But  this  bold  resolution,  which 
despair  had  suggested  to  an  unpatient  spirit,  fietted  by  disappointments, 
was  not  of  long  continuance.    Upon  a  more  -deliberate  survey  of  the 
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enemy's  power,  as  well  as  his  own  weakness,  his  doubts  and  fears  retumed 
upon  Dim,  and  together  with  them  the  spirit  of  negotiating,  and  the  d^re 
or  accommodation. 

BCaurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenbuif^  acted  as  mediators  between  him 
and  the  emperor ;  and  after  all  that  the  former  had  Taunted  of  his  influ- 
ence, the  conditions  prescribed  to  tbe  landgrave  were  extremely  rieorous. 
The  articles  with  regard  to  his  renouncing  the  league  of  Sraalkame,  ac 
knowledging  the  emperor'a  authority,  and  submitting  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Imperial  chamber,  were  the  same  which  had  been  imposed  on  the;  elector 
of  oaxony.  Besides  these,  he  was  required  to  surrender  his  person  and 
territories  to  the  emperor :  to  implore  for  pardon  on  hts^knees ;  to  pay  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns  towards  defraying  the  exj^nses  of  the 
war ;  to  demolisn  the  fortifications  of  all  the  towns  ih  his  dominions  except 
one ;  to  oblige  the  garrison  which  he  placed  in  it  to  take  an  oath  of  fideli^ 
to  the  emperor ;  to  allow  a  free  passage  through  his-  tenritories  to  the  Im 
perial  troops  as  often  as  it  shall  be  demanded ;  to  deliver  up  all  his  artil- 
lery and  ammunition  to  the  emperor ;  to  set  at  liberty,  witiiout  ransom, 
Heniy  of  Brunswick,  together  with  the  other  prisoners  whom  he  had 
taken  during  the  war ;  and  neither  to  take  arms  himself,  nor  to  permit  any 
of  his  subjects  to  serve  against  the  emperor  or  his  allies  for  the  future** 

The  landgrave  ratified  these  articles,  though  with  the  utmost  reluctance, 
as  they  contained  no  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
to  be  treated,  and  left  him  entirely  at  the  emperor's  mercy.  Necessity, 
however,  compelled  him  to  give  nis  assent  to  them.  Charles,  who  had 
assumed  the  haughty  and  imperious  tone  of  a  conqueror,  ever  since  the  re- 
duction of  Saxony,  insisted  on  unconditional  submission,  and  would  pennit 
nothing  to  be  added  to  the  terms  which  he  had  prescribed,  that  could  in 
any  degree  limit  thie  fulness  of  his  power,  or  restrain  him  firom  behaving  as 
he  saw  meet  towards  a  prince  whom  be  regarded  as  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal. But  tho«^h  he  would  not  vouchsafe  to  ne^tiate  with  tlie  landgrave 
on  such  a  footing  of  equality,  as  to  su^er  any  article  to  be  inserted  among' 
those  which  he  bad  dictated  to  him,  tnat  eould  be  considered  as  a  formal 
stipulation  for  the  security  and  freedom  of  his  own  {Person ;  he,  or  his  mi- 
nisters in  his  name,  gave  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Maurice  such  fiill 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  this  point,  that  they  assured  the  landgrave,  that 
Charles  would  believe  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  he 'had  done  to  the  duke 
of  Wurtembeig,  and  would  allow  him,  whenever  he  had  made  bis  sub- 
mission, to  return  to  his  own  territories.  Upon  finding  the  landgrave  to  be 
still  possessed  with  his  former  suspicions  of  the  emperor's  intentions,  and 
unwuline  to  trust  verbal  or  ambiguous  declarations,  in  a  matter  of  such 
essentiaiconcem  as  his  own  liberty,  they  sent  him  a  bond  signed  by  them 
both,  containing  the  most  solemn  obligations,  that  if  any  violence  whatso- 
ever was  offered  to  his  person,  during  his  interview  with  the  emperor, 
they  would  instantly  surrender  themselves  to  his  sons,  and  remain  in  their 
hands  to  be  treated  by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  emperor  should 
treat  bim.f 

This,  together  with  the  indispensable  obligation  of  peribrming  what  was 
contained  in  the  articles  of  which  he  had  accepted,  removed  his  doubts 
and  scruples,  or  made  it  necessary  to  set  over  them.  He  repaired  for  that 
purpose,  to  die  Imperial  camp  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  where  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  revived  his  suspicions  and  increased  his  fears.  Just  as 
be  was  about  to  enter  the  chamber  of  presence,  in  order  to  make  his  pub- 
lic submission  to  the  emperor,  a  copy  of  the  articles,  which  he  had  ap- 
proved of  was  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  that  he  might  ratify  them  anew. 
Upon  perusing  them,  he  perceived  that  the  imperial  ministers  had  added 
two  new  articles ;  one  importing,  that  if  any  dispute  should  arise  concern- 
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wg  the  meaning  of  the  ibnoet  cooditiooBy  the  enqieior  ahould  have  the 
right  of  putting  what  inteipretation  upon  them  he  thought  most  reaaoD- 
able ;  the  other,  that  the  landberave  was  bound  to  submit  implicitlT  to  the 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent  This  unwortfar^'  artifice,  calculated  to 
surprise  him  into  an  approbation  of  articles,  to  which  he  had  not  the  most 
distant  idea  of  assentinr,  hj  proposing^  them  to  him  at  a  time  when  his 
mind  was  engrossed  and  disquieted  with  the  thoughts  of  that  humiliating 
ceremony  wfich  he  had  to  perfbnn,  filled  the  lanc^rave  with  indignatioo, 
and  made  him  break  out  into  all  those  violent  expressions  of  rage  to  whidi 
his  temper  was  prone.  With  some  difficulty,  the  elector  of  Brandeabuig 
and  Maurice  prevailed  at  length  on  the  emperor's  ministers  to  drop  the 
former  article  as  unjust,  and  to  explain  the  latter  in  snch  a  manner  that  he 
could  agree  to  it,  without  openly  renouncing  the  protestant  rel^ion. 

This  obstacle  being  surmounted,  the  lairamye  was  impatient  to  finish 
a  ceremony  which,  how  mortifying  soever,  had  been  declared  necessaiy 
towards  his  obtaining  i>ardon.  Tne  emperor  was  seated  on  a  magnificent 
throne,  with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  digni^,  surrounded  bv  a  numerous  train 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  among  whom  was  Henry  of  Brunswick,  lately 
the  landgrave's  nrisoner,  and  now,  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  a  snec> 
tator  of  his  humiliation.  The  landgrave  was  introduced  with  great  solem- 
nity, and  advancing  towards  the  throne,  fell  upon  his  knees.  His  chanoeUor, 
who  walked  behind  him,  immediately  read,  by  his  master's  command,  a 
paper  which  contained  an  humble  confession  ot  the  crime  whereof  he  had 
neen  gi^ilty ;  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  merited  on  that  account  the 
most  severe  punishment ;  an  absolute  resignation  of  himself  and  his  domi- 
nions to  be  disposed  of  at  the  emperor's  pleasure ;  a  submissive  petition 
for  pardon,  his  hopes  of  which  were  founided  entirely  on  the  emperor'i 
clemency;  and  it  concluded  with  promises  of  behaving,  for  the  future,  like 
a  subject  whose  principles  of  loyalty  and  obedience  would  be  confiimed, 
and  would  even  derive  new  force  from  the  sentiments  of  natitude  which 
must  hereafter  fill  and  animate  his  heart.  While  the  chanceUor  was  leadiqg 
this  abject  declaration,  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators  were  fixed  on  the 
unfortunate  landgrave ;  few  could  behold  a  prince,  so  poweriul  as  well  as 
high-spirited,  suing  for  mercy  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant,  without  beiq^ 
touched  with  commiseration,  and  perceiving  serious  rdiections  arise  in  tfaev 
minds  upon  the  instability  and  emptiness  of  human  grandeur.  The  emperor 
viewed  the  whole  transaction  with  a  haughty  unfeeling  composure ;  and 
preserving  a  profound  silence  himself,  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  secretaries 
to  read  his  answer:  the  tenor  of  which  was.  That  though  he  miriit  have 
justly  infiicted  on  him  the  grievous  punishment  which  his  crimes  cteaerved, 
yet,  prompted  by  his  own  generosity,  moved  by  the  solicitations  of  several 
princes  in  behalf  of  the  landgrave,  and  influenced  by  his  penitential  ac- 
knowledgments, he  would  not  deal  with  him  according  to  the  ruour  of 
justice,  and  would  subject  him  to  no  penalty  that  was  not  specifieaf  in  the 
articles  which  he  had  already  subscrioed.  The  moment  the  secretaiy  had 
finished,  Charles  turned  away  abruptly,  without  deigning  to  give  the 
unhappy  suppliant  any  sign  of  compassion  or  reconcilement.  He  did  not 
eten  desire  nim  to  rise  from  his  knees ;  which  the  landgrave  having  ventured 
to'do  unbidden,  advanced  towards  the  emperor  with  an  intentioQ  to  kis 
his  hand,  flattering  himself,  that  his  guilt  being  liow  fully  expiated,  be 
mi^ht  presume  to  take  that  liberty.  But  the  elector  of  Bruadenbuig,  per- 
ceiving that  this  familiarity  woula  be  offensive  to  the  emperor,  interpoaed, 
and  desired  the  lanc^^ve  to  go  along  with  him  and  Maurice  to  the  duke 
of  Alva's  apartments  m  the  castle. 

He  was  received  and  entertained  by  that  nobleman  with  the  respect  and 
courtesy  due  to  such  a  guest.  But  afVer  supper,  while  he  was  eopged  in 
play,  the  duke  took  the  elector  and  Maurice  aside,  and  commumcated  to 
them  the  emperor's  ordeis,  that  the  landgrave  must  remain  a  prisoner 
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Ml  that  ptact  wder  te  coModf  of  >  Spannb  ffuud*  Ab  they  h«d  not 
hidieito  Mteitantd  the  most  dittant  suqpieioo  of  the  enmeror'e  tmoakyct 
netitude  of  intentiony  Ihehr  suipriae  was  tzoeaoTe»  ina  their  mdknatkNi 
ml  inferior  to  i^  ondiaeoveringMm  gveatiytbey  hidheeo  deoeiTeatheni- 
aelmy  and  how  bfamouaS^r  abused,  id  bavior  heeo  made  the  inttiuiiients  of 
d^tceMag  and  ruloioi^  their  firieiKL  Thef  nad  feeourse  to  tempbkitay  to 
iUmuuMMf  and  toentreatJes»  in  order  to  safe  themsehei  from  that  dkmce, 
m.  to  extricate  him  out  of  the  wretched  situation  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  too  mat  confidenoe  in  them.  But  the  didce  of  iUva  vamaioed 
inflexible,  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of  executing  the  emperor's  commands. 
By  this  time  it  mw  late,  and  the  land^re,  who  knew  nothin|^  of  what 
IhuI  passed,  nor  dreaded  the  snare  in  which  he  was  entangled,  prepared  ler 
depourling,  when  the  fatal  orders  were  intimated  to  him.  He  was  struck 
dumb  at  first  with  astonishment,  but  after  hew  silent  a  few  moments,  he 
hfoke  out  into  all  the  violent  expressions  which  horror^  at  injustice  accom* 

Cnied  with  frauds  natmalljr  su^;gests.  He  oomplaincfd,  he  expostnlate<^ 
exclaimed;  sometimes  inve^inff  against  the  csnpenr's  artifices  as 
nnworthy  of  a  great  and  generous  prmoe ;  sometunes  censuriqg  the  ci«di»> 
lity  of  bis  friends  in  trusting  to  Cnarles's  insidious  promises ;  sometimes 
ol&rging  them  with  meanness  in  stooping  to  lend  their  assistance  towards 
the  execution  oi  such  a  peirfidious  and<fishonoarable  scheme  i  and  in  the 
end  he  required  them  to  remember  their  engagements  to  his  cluldre%  and 
instantly  to  fiilfil  them.  They,  afler  givin;^  vraiy  lor  a  Iktie  to  tiie  torrent 
of  ids  passion,  solemnly  asserted  their  own  mnocence  and  upright  intention 
in  the  wliole  transaction,  and  encouraged  bam  to  hope,  that  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  emperor,  they  would  obtain  redress  of  an  a^uiy  which  albcted 
their  own  hoDCNnr,  ix>  less  than  it  did  his  liberty.  At  the  same  tiaae,  in  eider 
to  soothe  his  rage  and  impatienoe,  Maurice  remained  with  him  during  tlie 
nidbt  in  the  apartment  where  he  was  confined.* 

Next  mnmng,  the  elector  and  Maurice  appBed  jointly  to  the  empemv 
lepresentifig  the  infitniy  to  which  tbejr  woufd  be  exposed  throughout  Qep* 
maiiy,  if  the  landmve  were  detained  in  custody ;  that  they  woutd  not  hava 
advisediinor  wouSd  he  himself  have  consented  to  an  interview,  if  they  bad 
Bospected  tliat  the  loesof  his  liberty  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  sub" 
mission ;  that  they  were  bound  to  procure  bis  release,  having  plighted 
their  faith  to  that  e£feet,  and  eng^ea  their  own  persons  as  sureties  for  his. 
Charics  listened  to  their  earnest  remonstrances  with  the  utmost  coolness. 
Ab  he  now  stood  no  knger  in  need  of  their  services,  they  had  tlie  mortifi* 
cation  to  find  dkat  tftieir  former  obsequiousness  was  feigDtten,  aiid  little  regard 
paid  to  their  intercession.  He  was  igniorant,  he  told  theoo,  of  their  parti* 
cularor  private  transactions  with  the  laridmve,  nor  was  his  conduct  to  be 
r^B^ted  by  any  engagemei^  into  which  they  had  tlwog^ht  fit  to  enter; 
though  he  knew  well  what  he  himself  had  promised,  which  was  not  tliat 
tlie  hindgrafe  shoold  be  exempt  from  aU  restraint,  but  that  he  should  not 
be  kept-a  prisoiier  during  life.f  Having  said  this  with  a  peremptoiy  and 
decisive  tone,  he  put  an  end  to  the  conference ;  and  they  seeing  no  pvobo- 
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f  AeeortHnf  toteveral  htoiofiuw  of  graat  nana,  Uie  emparar  In  hv  tmiy  wMi  ilie  hndfit^ 
aUpiiaMtbatka  would  not  dti^liimni  any  prlmi.  DiitlDeieeiitlacthedee(LwbldiiiHWillMa 
hi  tlie  QenHU  tonne,  the  ImperW  mlnlflcaro  fhuuliileiitly  auhiduited  tlie  wora  Mpdfvr,  Imeed  of 
«M|fer,  end  thua  tne  tres^,  fai  ptafCe  ofa  promtaethat  be  ibould  not  be  detained  In  envjirtHm,  con- 
~  nly  an  eBfaaflmenttbatneBbottld  not  be  detained  to  Mvwtecilauiriioaaieiit  Biitaer  ^ 


tmed  en^  aneBgaeeBient  tbat  he  ahould  not  be  detained  to  f«rp«lMii : 

flBinBt  Ibr  hktorical  knowlettae  and  ciltieal  aceaiaeT,  taaTO  called  in  ^neeile*  tbe  tnitb  of  this 

eoMOionitoqr.    The  alienee  ofoleldan  with  regaxd  to  it.  as  wen  aa  ita  not  being  mentioned  in  tbs 

▼aitooB  BMOKiriala  whieh  be  baa  publiabed  eoneendnf  me  landcraTe*a  ImprieoBibent,  neatly  fbroar 

mn  niilniiw   ■<»  aa  eefiwi  hoeja  wMch  cotato  the inibmatfen  noBBMSry  towaidi  iTlai  aiiiin  tbii 

polst  with  Mcmaeri  we  writiea  in  the  Gennan  laanafe,  wbbdi  IdoBOinadeiflta 

t40d  totaqomimo  m  matter  wMi  tbr  same  prearion  wberewlth  I  b4ve  endeaTonred  to  aeiila 

VMM  e<bar  catwwMted  item  wlikli  aave  oeooRod  in  tbe  eooma  of  lUi  hiiMqr.   See  Wtnm 
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bility»  at  that  timey  of  making;  anj  inpiMsioD  upon  Ihe  emperor,  who 
seemed  to  hare  taken  this  lesdution  deiiberatelyy  and  to  be  obsbnateiy  beiit 
on  adhering  to  it,  were  obliged  to  acquaint  tlie  unlbituDate  prisoner  with 
the  ill  success  of  their  endeavouis  in  his  bdialf.  The  disaf^intment  threw 
him  into  a  new  and  more  violent  transpcHi  of  rage,  00  that  to  prevent  his 
proceeding  to  some  desperate  extremity,  the  elector  and  Maurice  promised 
that  they  would  not  auit  Hbe  emperor,  until,  by  the  frequency  and  fervour 
of  their  intercessions,  they  had  extorted  his  consent  to  set  him  free.  They 
accordingly  renewed  their  solicitations  afew  days  afterwards,  but  found 
Charies  more  haughty  and  intractable  than  before,  and  were  wuned  that 
if  they  touched  again  upon  a  subject  so  disagreeable,  and  with  resaid  to 
which  he  had  determined  to  hear  nothing  farther,  he  would  mstant^  gm 
orders  to  convey  tiie  prisoner  into  Spain.  Afraid  of  hurtine  the  landentve 
by  an  officious  or  ill-tmied  zeal  to  serve  him,  they  not  oiut  desisted  but 
left  the  court,  and  as  tbey  did  not  choose  to  meet  the  first  sallies  of  the 
landgrave's  rage  upon  his  learning  the  cause  of  their  departure,  they 
informed  him  of  it  by  a  letter,  wherein  they  exhorted  him  to  fulffl  all  that 
he  had  promised  to  the  emperor,  as  the  most  certain  means  of  }»oc«riDg  a 
speedy  release. 

Wlmtever  violent  emotions  their  abandoning  his  cause  in  this '  manner 
occasioned,  the  landgrave's  impatience  to  recover  liberty  made  him  Ibflow 
their  advice.  He  paid  the  sum  vdiich  had  been  imposed  on  him*  ordered 
his  fortresses  to  be  rased,  and  renounced  all  alliances  which  could  give 
ofience.  This  prompt  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  conqueror  prodwxd 
DO  eiSect.  He  was  still  guarded  with  the  same  vigilant  severity ;  and  bei^g 
canied  about,  together  with  the  d^raded  elector  of  Saxony,  wherever  the 
emperor  went,  their  disgrace  and  his  triumph  was  each  day  renewed.  The 
fortitude  as  well  as  equanimity,  with  which  the  elector  bore  these  repeated 
insults,  were  not  more  remarkable  than  the  landgrave's  fretfuhMSs  and 
impatience.  His  active  impetuous  mind  could  ilT  brook  restraint :  sod 
renection  upon  the  shameful  artifices,  by  which  he  had  been  decoyed  into 
that  situation,  as  well  as  indignation  at  the  injustice  with  which  he  was 
still  detained  in  it,  drove  him  often  to  the  wildest  excesses  of  passion. 

The  neople  of  the  different  cities,  to  whom  Charles  thus  wantonly  enosed 
those  illustrious  prisoners  as  a  public  spectacle,  were  sensibly  toucheavridi 
such  an  insult  offered  to  the  Gcimanic  body,  and  muimured.  loudly  at  this 
indecent  treatment  of  two  of  its  ereatest  princes.  They  had  soon  other 
causes  of  complaint,  and  such  as  afected  them  more  nearly.  Charles  pio- 
ceeded  to  add  oppre^ion  to- insult,  and  arrogating  to  himself  all  the  rights 
of  a. conqueror,  exercised  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  ordered  his 
troops  to  seize  the  artilleir  and  militaiy  stores  befooging  to  such  as  had 
been  members  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  and  havii^  collected  upwards  of 
five  hundred  pieces  of  caimon,  a  great  number  in  &t  age,  he  sent  part  of 
them  into  theXow-Countries,  part  into  Italy,  and  part  into  Spain,  in  order 
to  spread  by  this  means  the  fame  of  his  success^  and  that  they  m^t  serve 
as  monuments  of  his  having  subdued  a  nation  hitherto  deemed  invincible 
He  then  levied,  by  his  sole  authoritv,  large  sums  of  money,  as  well  upon 
those  who  had  served  him  with  fideuty  during  the  war,  as  upon  such  as  had 
been  m  aims  against  him ;  upon  the  fonner,  as  their  contingent  towards  a 
war,  which,  having  been  undertaken,  as  he  pretended,  for  the  common 
benefit,  ought  to  be  carried  on  at  the  common  chaige ;  upon  the  latter,  as 
a  Bm  by  way  of  punishment  for  their  rebellion.  By  these  exacticns,  he 
amassed  above  one  million  six  hun±«d  thousand  crowns,  a  sum  which 
appeared  prcxli^us  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  so  general  was  the  000- 
stemation  whicn  had  seized  the  Germans  upon  his  rapid  success,  and  such 
the  dread  of  his  victorious  troops,  that  all  implicitly  obeyed  his  commands ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  these  extraordina^  stretches  of  power  greatly 
alaimed  a  pec^le  jealous  of  then:  privileges,  and  habituated,  during  several 
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MMy  to  ccurider  tlie  Imperial  autixMity  as  neither  eztenaive  ilor  feiuiidabW 
Turn  discontent  and  lesentmenty  bow  industriously  soever  tbey  concealed 
Ibeniy  became,  universal ;  and  the  more  these  passions  were  restrained  and 
kept  down  for  the  present^  the  mc»e  likely  were  they  to  burst  out  soon  with 
additional  yiolencek 

While  Cfaaries  fxve  law  to  the  Geimans  like  a  conquered  people^  Fer- 
'itinand  treated  his  sub^'ects  in  Bohemia  with  still  greater  rigour.  That 
kiegdom  posatessed  pnvileges  and  immunities  as  eztensiFo  as>  those  d 
any  nat^n  in  which  the  feudal  institutioDS  were  established.  The  pre^ 
vogative  of  their  kiog^s  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  crown  itself  electiTe4 
Ferdinand*  when  raised  to  the  throne,  had  confirmed  their  iibei^s  witii 
eveiy  solemnity  prescribed  by  their  excessiye  sdicitude  ibr  the  security 
of  a  constitution  of  goyemment  to  which  thej  were  extremely  attachecU 
He  soon  began,  however,  to  be  weary  of  a  jurisdiction  so  mudi  circum 
scribed,  and  to  despise  a  sceptre  which  he  could  not  transmit  to  his  pos^ 
terity ;  and  notwithstanding  all  his  former  Engagements,  he  attempted  to 
overturn  the  constitution  from  its  foundations ;  that,  instead  of  an  elective 
kii^dom,  he  might  render  it  hereditary.  But  the  Bohemians  were  too 
hi^-spirited  tamely  to  relinquish  privileges  which  they  had'iopg  enjojed* 
At  the  same  time,  many  of  them  having  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
relbimers,  the  seeds  of  which  John  Huss  and  Jereme  of  Prague  had 
planted  in  their  country  about  the  beginninfif  of  the  preceding^  centunTf 
the  desire  of  acquiring  religious  liberty  mingled  itself  with  theur  zeal  for 
their  civil  rights;  and  these  two  kindred  passions  heightening,  as  usual, 
each  other's  mrce>  precipitated  them  immeidiately  into  vident  measures. 
They  had  not  only  refused  to  serve  their  sovereign  against  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde^  but  having  entered  into  a  close  uliance  with  the  elector  ol^ 
Saxony,  they  had  bound  themselves,  bj^  a  solemn  association,  to  defend 
their  ancient  constitution ;  and  to  persist,  until  they  should  obtain  such 
additional'  privileges  as  they  tboi^ht  necessary  towards  perfecting  the 
present  model  of  their  government,  or  rendering  it  more  pennanent. 
They  chose  Caspar  Phlug,  a'noblemaB  of  distinction,  to  be  thejr  general ; 
and  raised  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  enforee  their  petitions.  But 
either  from  the  weakness  of  their  leader,  or  from  the  dissensiodi  in  a  great 
unwieldy  body,  which  having  united  hastily,  was  not  thoroughl;^  com-* 
pacted,  or  from  some  other  umcnown  cause,  the  subsequent  operations  of 
the  Bohemians  bore  no  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  ardour  with  which  they 
took  their  first  resolutions.  They  suffered  themselves  to  be  amused  so 
loDg  with  negotiations  and  overtures  of  diflferent  kinds,  that  before  they 
coiud  enter  Saxony*  the  battle  of  Muhlbeig  was  foughti  the  elector 
deprived  of  his  dignity  and  territories,  the  landgrave  connned  to  clo^ 
custody,  and  the  feaeue  of  ^malksdde  entirely  dissipated*  The  same 
dread  of  the  emperors  power  which  had  seized  the  rest  of  the  Germans^ 
reached  them.  As  soon  as  their  sovereign  approached  with  a  body  of 
Imperial  troops,  they  instantly  dispersed,  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to 
atone  for  their  past  guilt,  and  to  acquire  some  nope  of  forgiveness  by  a 
prompt  submission.  But  Ferdinand,  who  entered  his  dominions  fbll  of 
that  implacable  resentment  which  inflates  monarchs  whose  authority  has 
been  despised,  was  not  to  be  mollified  by  the  late  repentance  and  involuiH 
tary  return  of  rebellious  subjects  to  their  dutv.  He  even  heard,  unmoved, 
the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the  citizens  of  rrague,  who  app^red  before 
him  in  the  posture  of  suppliants,  and  implored  for  mercy.  The  sentence 
which  he  pronounced  against  them  was  ngerous  to  extremity  f  he  abolished 
many  of  their  privileges,  he  abridged  others,  and  new<«modelled  the  consti-* 
tution  according  to  his  pleasure.  He  condemned  to  death  many  of  those 
who  had  been  most  active  in  forming  the  Jate  association  against  him,  and 
punished  a  still  greater  number  with  confiscation  of  their  goods,  or  perpe- 
tual baoisfynent    He  obliged  all  his  subjects,  of  every  conditiooy  to  give 
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6m»xmag  hk  peoplet  he  kMtded  them  with  new  aid  embkant  taxes. 
Thus,  by  ao  fll^oonducted  aod  unsucceMful  eifoit  to  extend  their  i»iiTil«M 
the  Bohwniam.Dotooly  enlaiged  the  Bfh/en  of  the  royal  pveragatire,  when 
they  intended  to  have  circumscribed  it,  but  they  almost  anni&lated  tfaoae 
lihittties  which  tb^  aimed  at  ertaMirfiing  on  a  bioader  add  urae  aecure 


The  emperan  haring  now  humbled,  and,  as  he  imaginedf  subdued  the 
iadepMendent  and  stubbom  spkit  of  the  Germanr  by  the  terror  of  anns  and 
the  rigour  of  puniflluaeDl,  held  a  diet  at  An^isbuxr,  in  order  to  compcae 
inally  the  contToreisies  with  regard  to  religioui  which  had  so  loqc  dis- 
turbed the  empire.  He  dunt  not,  however,  trust  the  determination  of  a 
matter  so  ioterestiqg  to  the  free  Miffirage  of  the  Germane,  broken 'as  their 
minds  now  were  to  subjection.  He  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
^nish  troops,  and  assigned  them  quarters  there.  The  rest  of  his  soMieis 
he  cantoned  in  the  al^aoent  viUs^es :  so  that  tiie  membecs  of  ihe  diet^ 
while  they  carried  on  their  delibnatians,  were  suRounded  by  the  same 
army  which  had  ovetoome  their  countiTmen.  Immediately  after  his 
public  entry,  Charies  gave  a  proof  of  the  vkslence  with  which  he  intended 
to  proceed*  He  took  possession  by  Ibrceof.  the  cathedral,  together  with 
one  of  the  prinotpal  cnurches ;  and  bis  priests  having,  by  various  cere* 
monies,  purified  them  from  the  pollution  with  which  they  supposed  the 
unhallowed  ministrations  of  ttie  protestants  to  have  deikd  them,  they  re* 
establisbed  with  great  pononp  the  rites  of  the  Roosish  wonli^t 

Tlw  concourse  of  members  to  this  diet  was  extiaotdinarv;  die  an- 
pmtance  of  the  tiSun  conoeraing  whidi  it  was  to  deliberate,  added  to  the 
feat  of  giving  efimce  to  the  emperor  by  an  absesoe  which  lay  open  to 
misconstmctioin,  brought  torether  almost  all  the  pfkices,Dobks,  and  repre- 
aenlatives  of  cities  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  Aiat  assembly.  The  emperor, 
in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  mepiingf  called  their  attention 
immediately  to  that  point,  which  seemed  chie^  to  merit  it.  Uaviijg^ 
mentioned  the  fatal  ettects  of  the  reMgioos  dissensions  which  had  arisen  m 
Getmanyy  and  taken  notice  of  his  own  unwearied  endeavours  to  procure  a 
general  council,  which  alone  could  provide  a  remedy  adequate  to  those 
evils,  be  exhorted  diem  torecof^nise  its  authorily,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decisions  of  an  assembly  tor  which  they  had  originally  appealed,  as  bavipg 
^  sole  rig^  of  ludgment  in  the  case. 

But  the  council,  to  which  Charles  wished  them  to  refer  all  their  oontre* 
yersiea,  haci«  by  this  time,  undeieone  a  violent  cfaan^.  The  'fear  and 
jealous,  with  which  the  emperors  first  successes  agam^  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde  had  inspired  the  pope,  continued  to  increase.  Not  satisfied 
with  attempting  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  arm%  by  the  sudden 
recall  of  his  troops,  Paul  began  to  consider  tiie  emperor  as  an  enemy,  tlie 
weis;ht  of  whose  power  he  must  soon  feeL  and  against  whom  he  could 
not  oe  too  has^  in  taking  precautions.  He  foiesaw  that  the  immediate 
efiect  of  the  emperor's  acquiring  absolute  power  in  Gersoany,  Vrould  be  to 
render  him  entirely  master  of  all  the  decisions  of  the  council,  if  it  should 
continue  to  meet  in  Trent  It  was  dangerous  to  altow  a  sionarcht  se 
ambitious,  to  get  the  command  of  this  fermidable  engine,  whidh  he  u^gfat 
empk^  at  pleasure  to  limit  or  overturo  the  papal  authority  As  the  oray 
method  of  preventing  this,  he  deteimined  to  remove  the  council  to  some 
ei^  move  immediate)^  under  his  own  jurisdiction^  and  at  a  greater  distance 
fiom  the  terror  of  the  emperor's  arms,  or  the  readi  of  his  influence.  Am 
incident  fortunately  occurred,  which  gave  this  measure  the  appearanee  of 
being  necessary.  One  or  two  of  the  fathers  of  the  council,  together  with 
SHne  of  their  domestics,  happening  to  die  suddenly,  die  physicianBy  deceived 
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by  tb»  synptentty  or  wAoned  hj-the  m^'t  legatet^  pfonoaoced  (fat 
diBtemper  to  be  infedioitt  and  peatilentiaJ.  Some  of  the  pidatesy  etnidt 
witk  a  paai^  retired ;  othen  were  impatient  to  be  gone ;  and  after  a  short 
coraidtation,  the  council  was  translated  to  fiokigna  [March  11],  a  ci^ 
iulgect  to  the  pope.  All  the  bbbope  in  the  Impenai  inteiat  wamljr 
opposed  this  resolation^  as  taken  without  neoemihry  and  ^Niaded  on  ialse  or 
Imoloas  pretexts.  Afl  the  Spanish  pfelates»  ana  most  of  the  Neapolitai^ 
hj the  emperor's  express  command, remained  at  Trsnt;  the  retti  Id  the 
number  of  thirty-four,  acoompanyii^  the  )eg[ates  to  Mlogna.  Thus  m 
schism  commenced  in  that  veij  assembly,  which  had  been  GBiUed  to  heal 
the  ditrisioos  of  Christendom ;  the  Cithers  of  Bologna  inyeigfaed  against 
those  who  staid  at  Twaltf  as  contumacious  and  recsudless  of  the  pope's 
author^;  while  the  other  accused  themof  beinr  solar  intimidattd  by  the 
feaxt  oT  iaaaginaiy  danger,  as  to  remove  to  a  aSace  where  thek  cooamta- 
tiom  ooaKd  prove  of  no  service  towards  re^estaolidiing  peace  and  cider  in 
Germaiiy.* 

V  The  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  cmpkmd  all  his  interest  to  procure 
the  return  of  the  council  to  Trent.  But  raul,  who  highly  applauded  his 
own  aa|a€t(T  in  having  taken  a  step  which  {wt  it  out  of  Chants's  power 
to  acquire  tne  direction  of  that  assembly,  paid  no  regard  to  a  requMt,  the 
object  of  which  was40  extremely  obviooB.  The  summer  was  consoiBied 
in  fiuitless  negotiations  with  respect  to  this  pomt,  the  importonity  of  the 
one  and  the  obstinacy  of  me  other  daily^increasing.  A  last,  an  event 
happened  which  widened  the  breach  irreparably,  and  rendered  the  j^oipe 
otteriy  avene  from*  listening  to  any  proposal  that  came  from  the  emperor.  • 
Charles,  as  has  been  already  ooserved,  had  so  ?blentlT  exasperated 
Peter  Lewis  Faroese,  the  pope's-  son,  by  refusing  to  giant  nim  the  inves* 
titure  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  that  he  had  watched  ever  since  that  time 
with  all  the  vigilance  of  resentment  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  that 
injury.  He  hM  endeavoured  to  precipitate  the  nope  into  open  hostilities 
against  the  emperor,  and  had  earne^ly  solicitea  the  kilK  of  France  to 
invade  Italy.  His  hatred  and  resentmeut  extended  to  all  mose  whom  he 
knew  that  the  emperor  favoured,  he  did  every  ill  office  in  his  power  to 
Oonzafa,  {rovemor  of  Milan,  and  had  enoourend  Fiasco  in  his  attempt 
upon  toe  ufe  of  Andrew  Doria,  because  both  Uonzaga  and  Doria  pos- 
sessed a  great  degree  of  the  emperor's  esteem  aiu  confidence.  His 
malevolence  and  secret  intrigues  were  not  unknown  to  the  emperor,  who 
could  not  be  more  deshous  to  take  vengeance  on  him,  than  Qonzaga  and 
0oria  were  to  be  employed  as  Ins  instruments  in  inflictinr  it  Faroese, 
hy  the  profligacy  of  nis  life,  and  by  enoraiities  of  evenr  Kind,  equal  to 
those  committed  l^  the  worst  tyrants  who  have  diagrscea  human  nature, 
bad  rendered  himself  so  odious  that  it  was  thoiMdit  any  violenoe  whatever 
might  be  lawfully  attempted  against  him.  Gonxaga  and  Doria  soon 
finind  among-  his  own  subiects,  penoos  who  if  ere  eager,  and  even  deemed 
it  meritorious,  to  lend  their  hands  in  such  a  service.  As  Farnese,  animated 
with  the  jealousy  which  usually  possesses  petty  8overe%ns,had  empkifed 
sdl  the  croelty  and  fraud,  whereby  they  eineavour  to  supply  their  defect 
of  power,  in  oidef  to  humble  and  extirpate  the  nobility  eubject  to  hif 
covernmenty  five  noblemen  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  PUceotia  com* 
lined  to  avenee  the  injuries  which*  they  themsehres  had  sufierad,  as  well  ^ 
tt»  those  which  he  had  ofeed  to  their  order.  They  formed  dmir  plan  ip 
oofflunction  with  Qonxaga  :  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  heor^nally 
flqggested  the  scheme  to  tneo]^  or  only  approved  of  what  they  propose^ 
naar  cooperated  in  carrpi^  it  on.  They  concerted  all  the  previous 
sieps  witn  sach  fores^ht,  conducted  dieir  intrimswith  such  secrecy,aDd 

displayed  such  courage  in  t|ie  executkn  of  their  design,  that  it  may  be 
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nnked  amoQg  tbe  most  audacious  deeds  of  that  nature  mentioDed  m 
hirtoiy.  One  body  of  the  coDspirators  surprised,  at  mid-day  [Sept.  10]L 
die  gates  of  the  citadel  of  Placeutia  where  Famese  resided,  oveipowered 
his  guaids^  and  murdered  him.  Another  partj  of  them  made  themaelTes 
uasteis  of  tbe  towiL  and  caHed  upon  their  fellow-citizens  to  tadie  aims, 
in  ovder  to  recover  their  liber^«  The  multitode  lan  towards  the  citadel, 
bcm  which  three  great  guns,  a  signal  cooceited  with  GoDzan^  had  been 
fired ;  and  before  they  could  guess  the  cause  or  the  authors  of  the  tumuh, 
they  saw  the  li&lesi  Dody  of  tbe  tyrant  hangiiig  by  the  heels  fiom  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  citadel.  But  so  univeisally  detestable  l^d  he  become, 
that  not  one  expressed  any  sentiment  of  concern  at  such  a  sad  reverse  of 
,  fortune,' or  discovered  the  least  indi^tion  at  this  ignominious  treatment 
'  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Tbe  exultation  at  the  success  of  the  conroifacj 
was  general,  and  all  applauded  tbe  actors  in  it  as  the  deliverers  of  their 
country.  The  body  was  tumbled  into  the  ditch  tiiat  suirouDded  the 
citadel,  and  exposed  to  tbe  insults  of  tbe  rabble ;  tbe  rest  of  the  dtizen 
retuined  to  their  usual  occupations,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  hap- 
nened. 

Before  next  momiDr,  a  body  of  troops  airiving  from  the  iiontieis  of  the 
Milanese,  where  they  had  been  posted  in  expectation  of  the  event,  Uxk 
possession  of  tbe  citj^  in  tbe  emperor's  name,  and  reinstated  the  inhabitanb 
m  the  possessipn  of  their  ancient  privileges.  Farma,  which  the  Impe- 
rialists attempted  likewise  to  surprise,  was  saved  by  the  v^ilanoe  and 
fidelity  of  tbe  officers  whom  Farnese  bad  intrusted  with  tbe  coounand  of 
the  garrison.  Tbe  death  of  a  son  whom,  notwithstanding  his  infiunoas 
vices,  Paul  loved  with  an  excess  of  parental  tenderness,  overwhelmed 
him  with  tbe  deepest  affliction  ;  and  tbe  loss  of  acity  of  such  oonsequenoe 
as  Placentia,  greatly  embittered  his  sonow.  He  accused  Goozaga,  in 
cn>en  oonsistoiy,  of  naving  committed  a  cruel  murder,  in  wder  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  unjust  usurpation,  and  immediately  demanded  ot  the 
emperor  satisOaustien  for  both  ;  for  tbe  former,  by  tbe  punishment  of  Goo- 
zaga; for  tbe  latter,  by  the  restitution  of  Placentia  to  bis  j;TaDdsQO, 
Octavia,  its  rightful  owner.  But  Charles,  who,  rather  than  qmt  a  prize 
of  such  value,  was  willing  not  onljr  to  expose  himself  to  tbe  imputation 
of  being  accessaiy  to  tbe  crime  wlncb  baa  given  an  opportunity  of  seizinp 
it,  but  to  bear  the  infamy  of  defiraudiv  his  own  son-m-law  of^tbe  inben* 
tance  which  belonged  to  him,  eluded  all  bis  solicitations,  and  detemuaed 
to  keep  possession  of  the  city,  together  with  its  territories.* 

This  resolution,  flowing  from  an  ambition  so  rapacious,  as  to  be  restrained 
by  no  consideration  either  of  decency  or  justice,  transported  tbe  pope  so 
far  beyond  his  usual  moderation  and  prudence,  that  be  was  eager  to  take 
aims  aninst  tbe  emperor,  in  order  to  oe  avon^d  on  tbe  murderers  of  hb 
son,  and  to  recover  the  inheritance  wrested  Som  his  family.  Conscious, 
however,  of  bis  own  inability  to  contend  with  such  an  enemj,  he  warmly 
solicited  tbe  French  king  ana  ^e  republic  of  Venice  to  join  m  an  offinisive 
league  against  Charies.  But  Heniy  was  intent  at  thsit  time  on  other 
objects.  His  ancient  allies,  the  Scots,  having  been  defeated  by  tbe  £qg- 
lisn  in  one  of  tbe  greatest  battles  ever  fou^t  between  these  two  rival 
nations,  he  was  about  to  send  a  numerous  body  of  veteran  troops  into  that 
country,  as  well  to  preserve  it  from  being  conouered,  as  to  piin  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  new  kingdom  to  tbe  French  mcoarcoy,  by  many  mg  his  son  the 
daimbin  to  tbe  voupg  queen  of  Scotland.  An  undertaking  accompanied 
with  such  maniiest  advantages^  the  success  of  which  appeared  to  be  so 
certain,  was  not  t6  be  relinquished  for  die  remote  prospect  of  benefit  from 
im  alliance  dspendiog  upon  tbe  precarious  life  of  a  pope  of  founoore* 
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• 
who  had  nothing  at  heart  hot  the  gratification  of  his  own  private  lesenl- 
vient  Instead,  therefore,  of  rushing  headlong  into  the  alliance  proposed, 
Heniy  amused  the  pope  with  such  general  professions  and  promises,  as 
miebt  keep  him  fincHO  any  thoughts  of  endeavouring  to  accommodate  his 
difeences  with  the  emperor,  but  at  the  same  time  he  avoided  any  such 
enga(|;ement  as  might  occasion  an  immediate  rupture  with  Charles,  or 
{precipitate  him  into  a  war  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  The  Vene- 
tiaiH,  though  much  alarmed  at  seeing  Placentia  in  the  bands  of  the  Impe> 
rialists,  imitated  the  waiy  conduct  of  the  French  kiqg,  as  it  nearly 
resembled  the  spirit  which  usually  regulated  their  own  conduct.* 

But  though  the  pope  found  that  it  was  not  in  his  jpower  to  kindle  imme- 
diately the  flames  of  wai^  he  did  not  foiget  the  injuries  which  he  was 
oblieed  for  the  present  to  endure  ;  resentment  settlea  deeper  in  his  mind, 
and  oecame  more  rancorous  in  proportion  as  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  gimti* 
fving  it.  It  was  while  these  sentiments  of  enmity  were  in  full  force,  and 
the  desire  of  vengeance  at  its  height,  that  the  diet  of  Auffsbuig,  by  the 
emperor's  command^  petitioned  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Ger- 
manic body,  tp  enjoin  the  prelates  who  had  retired  to  fiolog^  to  return 
again  to  Trent,  and  to  renew  thefr  deliberations  in  that  place.  Charies 
bad  been  at  great  pains  in  bringing  the  members  to  join  in  diis  request. 
Having  observed  a  considerable  vanetv  of  sentiments  among  the  protes- 
tants  with  respect  to  the  submission  wnich  he  had  required  to  the  decrees 
of  the  council,  some  of  them  being  alto^ther  intractable,  while  others 
were  ready  to  acknowledge  its  right  of  jurisdiction  upon  certain  conditions, 
he  emplcnred  all  his  address  in  order  to  gain  or  to  divide  them.  He 
threatened  and  overawed  the  elector  Palatine,  a  weak  prince,  and  afraid 
that  the  emperor  might  inflict  on  him  the  punishment  to  which  he  had 
made  himself  liable  Ijy  the  assistance  that  he  had  given  to  the  confede- 
rates  of  Smalkalde.  The  hope  of  procuring  liberty  for  the  landgrave, 
together  with  the  fonnal  confirmation  of  his  own  electcnral  dignity,  ovei^ 
came  Maurice's  scruples,  or  prevented  him  from  opposing  what  he  knew 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  emperor.  The  elector  of  Brandenbuigh,  less 
influenced  by  religious  zeal  than  an^  prince  of  that  aee,  was  ea^y  induced 
to  imitate  their  example,  in  assenting  to  all  that  the  emperor  required. 
The  deputies  of  the  cities  remained  still  to  be  brought  over.  They  were 
more  tenacious  of  their  principles,  and  though  eveiy  thing  that  >  could 
operate  either  on  their  hones  or  tears  was  tried,  the  utmost  that  the^ 
would  piomise  was,  to  acknowledge  tiie  jurisdiction^ of  tiie  council,  if 
effectual  provision  were  made  for  securing  to  the  divines  of  all  parties 
free  access  to  that  assembly,  with  entire  liberty  of  debate ;  and  if  all 
points  in  controversy  were  decided  according  to  scripture,  and  the  usaee 
of  the  primitive  church.  But  when  the  memorial  oontaming  this  deck* 
lation  was  presented  to  the  emperor,  he  ventured  to  put  in  practice  a  veiy 
extraordinary  artifice.  Without  reading  the  paper,  or  taking  any  notice 
of  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  insisted,  ne  seemed  to  take  it  for 
irranted  that  Obej  had  complied  with  his  demand,  and  gave  ^smks  to 
toe  deputies  for  their  full  and  unreserved  submission  to  the  decrees  of  iflie 
council  |,Oct.  9].  The  deputies,  though  astonished  at  what  they  had 
heard,  did  not  attempt  to  set  him  ri^t,  both  parties  bein^  better  pleased 
that  the  matter  should  remain  under  this  state  of  ambi^ity,  than  to  push 
ka  an  explanation,  which  must  have  occasioned  a  dispute,  and  would 
have  led,  perhaps,  to  a  rupture.f 

Having  obtained  this  seeming  submission  from  the  members  of  the  diet 
to  the  authority  of  the  council,  Charles  employed  that  as  an  aigument  to 
enforce  their  petition  for  its  return  to  Trent.    But  the  pope,  from  the  satis* 
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Aetiod  wliidi'lie  (At  In  mortifring  the  emmrory  u  weU  as  ftom  hit  owa 
aT«nioa  to  what  waa  demanded,  reaolyeay  without  hesitatkn,  that  his 
petitioo  should  not  he  granted ;  though,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impatatioii 
of  heiog  inBueneed  wfaollj  hj  resentment,  be  had  the  address  to  throw  it 
opoo  the  iathem  at  Bologna,  to  put  a  direct  negatire  ufXMi  the  request* 
With  this  Tiew  he  referred  to  their  consideration  the  petition  of  the  diet 
[Dec  to],  and  dMr^,rsa43r  to  confirm  bytheir  assent  whafeeTerttielegetes 
were  pleased  to  (uctate,  declared  that  the  council  could  not,  ooneistenlFf 
with  Its  dknily,  return  to  Trent,  unless  the  prelates  wIks  by  remaining 
there^  had  (uscovered  a  schismatic  spirit,  wotud  first  repair  to  Bologna, 
and  loio  their  brethren;  and  that,  even  aAer  their  junction,  the  concfl 
could  not  rsnew  its  consultatims  with  any  prospect  of  benefit  to  the 
church,  if  the  Geimans  did  not  prove  their  mtention  of  obejinr  its  iiiturs 
decrees  to  he  sincere,  by  yielding  immediate  obedience  to  tnose  which 
It  had  already  passed.* 

Ths  aniwer  was  communicated  to  the  emperor  by  the  pqpe^  who  at  ihm 
same  time  exhorted  him  to  comply  with  demands  which  appeared  to  be 
so  reasonable.  But  Charles  was  better  acquainted  with  tne  duplicity  df 
the  pope's  character  than  to  be  decefved  oy  such  a  gross  artifice :  he 
knew  mat  the  prelates  of  Boloffoa  durst  utter  no  sentiment  but  what  Paul  * 
inspired ;  and,  therefore,  overlooking  them  as  mere  toob  in  the  hand 
of  another,  he  considered  their  reply  as  a  fiill  discoveiy  of  the  {Wpe^s 
intentions.  As  he  could  no  loQg;er  hope  to  acquire  such  an  ascendant  in  the 
council,  as  to  render  it  subservient  to  his  own  plan,  he  saw  it  to  be  ne€e»> 
sarv  that  Paul  shcnild  not  have  it  in  bis  power  to  turn  aetinst  hias  the 
euthoritf  of  so  venerable  an  assembly.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  sent  two 
Spanklk  lawyers  to  Bolonia  [Jan.  16, 1548],  who,  in  the  prMence  cf  the 
legates,  protested.  That  the  translation  of  the  council  to  that  place  had 
beta  unntcessary,  and  founded  on  false  or  frivolous  pretexts ;  mat  while 
It  continued  to  meet  there,  it  oueht  to  be  deemed  an  unlawful  and  sdiis- 
matical  conventicle ;  that  all  its  decisions  ought  of  ooune  to  be  held  as  null 
and  invalid ;  and  that  since  die  pope,  togetror  with  the  corrupt  ecclesia»> 
tics  who  depended  on  him,  baa  abandoned  the  care  of  the  church,  tiie 
emperor,  as  Its  piotector,  would  employ  all  the  power  which  God  had 
committed  to  him,  in  order  to  preserve  it  fix>m  those  calamities  with  which 
it  wes  threatened.  A  few  days  after  [Jan.  23],  the  Imperial  ambassador 
at  Rome  demanded  an  audience  of  the  pope,  and  in  presence  of  all  the 
cardJnaU,  as  weU  as  foreipn  ministers,  protested  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  prelates  at  Bologna,  ro  terras  equally  harsh  and  dhre8pectfiil.t 

It  was  not  lonr  before  Charles  proceeded  to  cany  these  threate,  vHikfa 
matly  alarmed  both  the  pope  ana  council  at  Bcrfogna,  intoex^cution.  He 
let  the  diet  loiow  the  ill  success  of  his  endeavours  to  procure  a  favourable 
answer  to  their  petitioo,  and  that  the  pope,  equally  regardless  of  their 
eotreaties,  and  of  his  services  to  the  church,  had  refused  to  gratify  them 
by  allowiif^  the  council  to  meet  again  at  Trent ;  that,  though  all  hope  ci 
holding  this  assembly  in  a  place,  where  they  might  look  for  freedom  of 
debate  and  judgment,  was  not  to  be  given  up,  the  prospect  of  it  was,  at 
mesent,  distant  and  uncertain ;  that  in  the  mean  time,  Uennany  was  torn 
m  pieces  by  religious  dissensions,  the  purity  of  the  faith  coirupted,  and  the 
minds  of  the  people  disquieted  with  a  multiplicity  of  new  opinions  and 
oontioversies  Ibrmerly  unknown  amoog  Christians ;  that,  moved  by  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  them  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  die  church  as  it» 

groiector,  he  had  employed  some  divines  of  known  abilities  and  leaniQg, 
^  prepare  a  system  of  doctrine,  to  which  all  should  confonn,  until  a  coun- 
'**  such  as  they  wished  fiir,could  be  oonvocated.    This  system  was  — ^ 
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piled  1^  PA]g)HekliiVy  and  Acrieolftf  of  whom  tbetwo  foimerwen^t^ 
BitarieB  in  the  Romish  church,  but  remarkable  fpr  their  pacific  and  healiur 
q>irit ;  the  la»t  wsis  a  proteatant  diyiiWy  suspected*  not  wi^iottt  rrason,  S 
harii^  been  jpaioed  by  bribes  and  promisest  to  betray  or  mislead  his  psjrty 
OQ  this  occasKNk  Tiie  articles  presented  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbou  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-one,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
(wntondiiig;  partij»y  served  as  a  model  for  the  preeent  work.  But  as  the 
emperor's  situation  was  much  changed  since  that  time,  and  he  ibund  it  no 
luaicer  necessary  to  manage  the  protestants  with  the  same  delicacy  as  at 
that  iuocture,  the  concessions  in  their  &vour  were  not  now  so  numerous 
nor  dud  they  extend  to  points  of  so  much  conseouence.  The  treatise  coo- 
taiued  a  complete  system  of  theologV,  conformaDle  in  almost  every  article 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Rokinish  church,  Uiouffh  expressed,  for  the  most  inuK,  in 
^  sofitest  words,  or  in  scriptural  phiases,  or  in  terms  of  studied  ambiguity* 
Every  doctrinoi  however,  peculiar  to  popeiy,  was  retained,  and  the 
observation  of  ai]  the  rites,  which  the  piotestaiits  condemned  as  inventions 
of  men  introduced  into  die  worship  of  Gfod,  was  enjoined.  With  regard 
to  two  pomts  only,  some  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  opinion  as  well  iis^Bome 
latitude  in  the  practice  were  ado^ttedl  Such  ecclesiastics  as  had  married, 
-and  would  not  put  away  their  wives,  were  allowed,  nevertheless,  to  per- 
form all  the  functions  of  their  sacred  office ;  and  those  provinces  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  partake  of  the  cup  as  well  as  of  the  bread  in  the 
aacrameot  of  the  Lord's  supper,  were  still  indulged  in  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving bodi*  Even  these  were  declared  to  be  concessions  ior  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  granted  only  for  a  season,  In  compliance  with  the  lyeakness  or 
preiuaices  of  their  counpymen.'* 

This  s;fstem  of  doctrine,  known  aAerwardshy<the  name  of  the  Aitmm, 
because  it  contained  temporaiy  regulations,  which  were  to  continue  no 
longer  in  fiurce  than  until  a  free  general  council  could  be  held,  the  empe- 
ror presented  to  the  diet  FMay  15j,  with  a  pompous  declaration  of  his  sin- 
cere intention  to  re-estabfish  trafx^uiility  and  order  in  the  church,  as  well 
as  of  his  hopes  that  their  adopting  tnese  regulations  v/ould  contribute 
greatljr  to  bring  about  that  desirable  event.  It  was  read  in  presence  of 
tbe  diet,  accoraiog  to  form.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  the  archbishop 
of  Meotz,  president  of  the  electoral  college,  rose  up  hastily ;  and  having 
thanked  the  emperor  for  his  unwearied  and  pious  endeavours  in  order  to 
restore  peace  to  the  church,  be,  in  the  name  of  the  diet,  signified  their 
approbation  of  the  system  of  doctrine  which  had  been  read,  together  with 
tneir  resolution  of  conforming  to  it  in  every  particular.  The  whole  assem- 
bly was  amazed  at  a  declaration  so  unprecedented  and  unconstitutional,  as 
well  as  at  the  elector's  presumption  in  pretending  to  deliver  the  sense  of 
the  diet,  upon  a  point  which  had  not  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  consulta- 
tion or  debate.  But  not  one  member  bad  the  courage  to  contradict  what 
tbe  elector  had  saidj  some  beipg  overawed  by  fear,  others  remaining 
tiknt  through  complaisance.  The  emperor  held  the  archbishop's  declara- 
tion to  be  a  full  constitutional  ratification  of  the  Interim,  and  prepared  to 
eofon.e  the  observance  of  it,  as  a  decree  of  the  empire.t 

DuriiK;  this  diet,  the  wife  and  children  of  tne  landcrave,  warmly 
eecondea  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  endeavoured  to  interest  the  members  m 
behalf  of  that  unhappy  prince,  who  still  languished  in  confinement.  But 
Charles,  who  did  not  choose  to  be  brought  under  the  necessity  of  r^ecting 
any  request  that  came  from  such  a  resectable  body,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  representations,  laid  before  tbe  diet  an  account  of  his  transactious 
with  the  landgrave,  together  with  the  motives  which  had  at  first  induced 
*^ '     to  detain  that  prince  in  custody,  and  which  rendered  it  prudent,  as  he 
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alleged,  to  keep  him  sdll  under  restraint  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  ghn 
any  good  reason  for  an  action,  incapable  of  bein^  justified.  But  he  thoufi^t 
the  most  friyoJous  pretexts  might  be  produced  m  aa  assembly  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  wiJling  to  m  deceived,  and  afraid  of  nothing  ao  much 
as  of  discoveriiu^  that  they  saw  his  conduct  in  its  true  colours,  ifis  account 
of  his  oiVn  conduct  was  acoordinfly  admitted  to  be  fuUv  satisfaiclon^,  and 
afler  some  feeble  entreaties  that  ne  would  extend  his  clemency  to  nis  un- 
fortunate prisoner,  the  landgrave's  concerns  were  no  more  mentioned.* 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  unfavourable  impression  which  ibis 
inflexible  rigour  might  make,  Charles,  as  a  proof  that  his  gratitude  was  no 
less  permanent  and  unchangeable  than  his  resentment,  invested  Maurice  m 
the  electoral  dignity,  with  all  the  legal  formalities.  The  ceremony  was 
performed,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  in  an  open  court,  so  near  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  degraded  elector  was  kept  a  prisoner,  that  he  could 
view  it  from  his  windows.  Even  this  insult  did  not  rufile  his  usual  tran- 
quillity; and  turning  his  eyes  that  way,  he  beheld  a  prosperous  rival 
^receivu^  those  ensigns  of  <ugnity  of  which  he  had  been  stripped,  without 
uttering  one  sentiment  unbecoming  the  fortitude  that  he  had  preserved 
amidst  all  his  calamities.! 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  diet,  the  emperor  ordered  the 
Interim  to  be  published  in  the  German  as  vrell  as  Latin  language.  It 
met  with  the  usual  reception  of  conciliating  Schemes,  vriien  proposed  to 
men  heated  with  disputation;  both  parties  declaimed  against  it  with 
equal  violence.  The  protestants  condemned  it  as  a  system  containing  the 
grossest  errors  of  popery,  disguised  with  so  little  art,  that  it  could  impoae 
only  on  the  most  ignorant,  or  on  those  who,  by  wilfully  shuttii^  their 
eyes,  favoured  the  deception.  The  papists  inveighed  against  it,  as  a 
woric  in  which  some  doctrines  of  the  chiirch  were  impiously  given  up^ 
others  meanly  concealed,  and  all  of  tiiem  delivered  in  tenns  oilculated 
rather  to  deceive  the  unwary,  than  to  instruct  the  ienontnt,  or  to  reclaim 
such  as  were  enemies  to  ^e  truth.  While  the  Lumeran  (fivines  fiercely 
attacked  it  on  the  one  halnd,  the  general  of  the  Dominicans  with  no  less 
vehemence  imputed  it  on  the  other.  But  at  Rome,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  Interim  came  to  be  known,  the  indignation  of  the  couitieTsand 
ecclesiastics  rose  to  the  fi^reatest  height.  They  exclaimed  against  the 
emperor's  profane  encroachment  on  the  sacerdotal  function,  in  presuming, 
with  the  concurrence  of  an  assembly  of  laymen,  to  define  articles  of  faim 
and  to  regulate  modes  of  worship.  They  compared  this  rash  deed  to  that 
of  Uzziah,  who,  with  an  ui^allowed  hand,  had  touched  the  ark  of  God; 
or  to  the  bold  attempts  of  those  emperors,  who  had  rendered  their 
memoiy  detestable,  by  endeavouring  to  model  the  Christian  church 
according  to  their  pleasure.  They  even  affected  to  find  out  a  resemblance 
between  the  emperor's  conduct  and  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  expressed 
tfieir  fear  of  his  imitatii^  the  example  of  that  apostate,  by  usurping  the 
title  as  well  as  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  head  of  the  church.  AU, 
therefore,  contendefd  witii  one  voice,  that  as  the  foundations  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  were  iiow  shaken,  and  the  whole  fabric  ready  to  be  over* 
turned  by  a  new  enemy,  some  powerful  method  of  defence  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  a  vigorous  resistance  must  be  made,  in  the  beginning,  before  he 
grew  too  formidable  to  be  opposed. 

The  pope,  whose  judgment  was  improved  by  longer  experience  in  geat 
transactions,  as  well  as  by  a  more  extensive  observation  of  human  a&iia^ 
viewed  the  matter  with  more  acute  discernment,  and  derived  comfort  fimn 
the  very  circumstance  which  filled  them  with  apprehension.  He  was 
astomshed  that  a  prince  of  such  superior  sagacity  as  the  emperor,  siioiild 
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be  to  intoxicated  wifli  a  akig^le  Tictoiy,  as  to  imagine  that  he  might  fi;iTe 
law  to  maiddndy  and  decide  even  in  those  matters,  with  repaid  to  which 
they  aie  most^patient  of  dominion.  He  saw  that  by  joinm^^  an^  one  of 
die  contending  parties  in  (Germany,  Charles  might  have  luid  it  m  his  power 
to  have  oppressed  the  other,  but  that  the  bresumption  of  success  haa  now 
inspired'  him  with  the  vain  thought  of  his  being  able  to  domineer  over  both. 
He  foretold  that  a  system  which  all  attacked,  and  none  defended,  could  not 
be  of  long 'duration ;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  there  was  no  need  of  his 
jnterposing  in  order  to  hasten  its  fall ;  foras  soon  as  the  powerful  hand 
wnicn  now  upheld  it  was  withdrawn,  it  would  sink  of  its  own  accord,  and 
be  fcMgotteh,  for  ever.* 

The  emperor,  £>nd  of  his  own  plan,  adhered  to  his  lesolution  of  cany 
jng  it  into  full  execution.  But  though  the  elector  Palatine,  the  elector  of 
Brandenbuigv  and  Maurice,  influenced  by  the  same  considerations  as 
Ibrmeriy,  seemed  ready  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  whatever  he  should 
enjoin,  he  met  not  everywhere  witn  a  like  obsequious  submission.  John 
mait^uis  of  BrandenbuiK  Anspach,  although  he  had  taken  part  vrith  great 
zeal  m  the  war  aeainst  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  refused  to  renounce 
doctrines  which>fie  held*  to  be  sacred ;  and  reminding  the  emperor  of  the 
repeated  promises  which  he  •  had  given  his  protestant  allies,  of  allowing 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  reugion,  he  claimed,  in  consequence  of 
these,  to  be  exempted  from  receiving  the  Interim.  Some  other  princes, 
alao^  ventured  to  mention  the  same  scruples,  and  to  plead  the  same  indul- 
gence. But  on  this,  as  on  other  trying  occasions,  the  firmness  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony  was  most  distin^ished,  and  merited  the  hkhest  praise.  Charles, 
well  knowing  the  authority  of  his  example  with  airthe  protestant  party, 
laboured  wi3i  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  ^in  his  approbation  of  the 
Interim,  and  by  employlnp^  sometimes  promises  of  setting  him  at  liberty, 
aometimes  threats  ot  treatmg  him  with  greater  harshness,  attempted  alter- 
nately to  work  upon  his  hopes  and  his  fears.  But  he  was  alike  regardless 
of  both.  Afler  naving  declared  his  fixed  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  ^I  cannot  now,"  said  he,  '^in  my  old  age,  abandon  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  I  early  contended;  ikmt,  in  order  to  procure  freedom 
dunnr  a  few  declining  years,  will  I  betray  that  rood  cause,  on  account  of 
which  I  have  suffered  so  much,  and  am  still  wuliiig  to  suffer.  Better  for 
me  to  enjoy,  in  this  solitude,  the  esteem  of  virtuous  men,  together  with 
the  approbation  of  my  own  conscience,  than  to  return  into  the  world,  with 
the  imputation  and  guilt  of  apostac^,  to  disgrace^  and  embitter  the  remain* 
der  of  my  days.''  By  this  magnanimous  resolution,  he  set  his  countrpien 
a  pattern  of  conduct  so  veiy  different  fiom  that  which  the  empeitor  wished 
faim  to  have  exhibited  to  them,  that  it  drew  upon  him  fresh  marks  of  his 
displeasure.  The  rigour  of  his  confinement  waS  increased ;  the  number 
of  his  servants  abrid^d ;  the  Lutheran  clergymen,  who  had  hitherto  been 
pennitted  to  attend  hind,  were  dismissed  ;  and  even  the  books  of  devotion, 
which  had  been  his  chief  consolation  during  a  tedious  imprisonment,  were 
taken  from  him.t  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  his.compamon  in  misfortune, 
did  not  maintain  the  same  constancy.  His  patience  and  fortitude  were 
both  so  much  exhausted  by  the  lengtti  of  his  confinement,  that,  willing  to 
purchase  freedom  at  axi^  price,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  offering  not  onl^ 
to  approve  of  the  Interim,  but  to  yield  an  unreseiyed  submission  to  his 
will  in  every,  other  particular.  But  Charles  who  knew  that  whatever 
oourre.the  landgrave  might  hold,  neither  his  example  nor  his  authority 
would  prevail  on  his  children  or  subjects  to  receive  the  Interim,  paid  ix> 
Rgard  to  his  offers.  He  was  kept  confined  as  strictly  as  ever ;  and  while 
he  snfered  the  cruel  mortification  of  havioe^  his  conduct  set  in  contrast  to 
that  of  the  elector,  he  derived  not  the  smallest  benefit  finom  the  knean  step 
which  exposed  him  to  such  deserved  censure.}  } 
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But  It  was  in  die  Imperial  citiet  that  duries  met  waOi  the  moiC  Tioleoft 
oppoeitioo  to  the  Interim.  TbeM  small  commonwealth^  Ike  dtiBens  of 
which  were  accustosned  to  liberty  and  indeoeodeiicer  had  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  die  refonnatioii  when  they  were  liist  puUishedy  with  lemarks- 
ble  eagerness ;  the  bold  spirit  of  ionoration  h&s%  pectt|iaily  suited  to  the 
geohis  of  6ee  government.  Amonc'  themt  the  protestant  teacfaen  had 
made  the  greatest  numberof  praseortes.  The  most  eminent  dhrines  of 
the  party  were  settled  m  them  as  pastors.  By  haviiy  the  direcdon  of 
the  scfaoob  and  other  seminaries  of  leamine»  they  bad  tramed  i^disciplet. 
wbo  vmn  as  well  instructed  in  the  articles  of  their  &ith,  as  they  were 
zealous  to  defend  them.  Such  peisons  were  not  to  be  guided  by  example, 
or  swayed  by  authority ;  but  having  been  tai^ght  to  einploy  iheir  own 
imderstaodiog  in  ezamimqg  and  deciding  with  lespect  m  the  points  in 
contfof ersy,  they  thought  that  they  were  both  qualified  and  entitled  to 
judge  for  memswes.  As  soon  as  toe  contents  of  the  Interim  were  knowUk 
they,  with  one  voice,  joined  in  refusing  to  admit  it.  Apgabuig,  Uhn* 
StnMxWy  C^onsteDce,  Bremen^  Magdebuigy  together  with  many  other 
towns  oTless  note,  presented  remonstnoces  to  the  emperor,  settmr  fivCh 
the  iircnlar  and  unconstitutional  manner  in  which  the  Interim  had  beea 
enacted,  and  beseeching  him  not  to  olfer  such  viotence  to  their  copscienccsb 
as  to  require  their  asaem  to  a  foim  of  doctrine  and  woiafaip^  which  appeared 
to  them  repiwnant  to  the  expieas  precepts  of  the  dhrine  law.  But  Charics 
having  prevaued  on  so  many  princes  of  the  empire  to  approve  of  his  new 
model,  was  not  much  moved  hj  the  representations  of.  diore  cities,  whkh, 
how  foimidabte  soever  tbey  might  have  proved,  if  they  coukl  han^  been 
formed  into  one  body,  lay  so  remote  fitom  each  other,  that  it  was  easy  to 
oppress  them  separately,  before  it  was  possible  ibr.them  to  bnite. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  emperor  saw  it  to  be  requisite  that  his 
measures  should  be  vigorous,  and  executed  with  such  nnidi^  as  to  allow 
no  time  (or  concerting  any  cogimon  plan  of  oppositi^.  Having  laid  down 
this  maxim  as  the  nue  of  his  proceedings,  ms  first  attempt  was  unon  the 
city  of  Augsburg,  which,  though  overawed  b]r  the  piesenoe  of  the  ofianisfa 
troops,  he  Knew  to  be  as  mudi  dissatisfied  with  tbie  Interim  as  any  in  the 
^  empire.  He  ordered  one  body  of  these  troops  to  reixe  the  gates ;  he 
*  posted  the  rest  in  diffisrent  quartets  of  the  citjr;  end  assembling  all  the 
Duisesses  ill  the  town-hall  (Aug.  3],  he,  by-  ms  sole  absolute  authority, 
publidied  a  decree  abolisbing  their  present  nrm  of  government,  dissolviic 
all  their  corporations  and  fraternities,  and  nominatipg  a  small  nimber  of 
peiVHis,  in  whom  he  vested  for  the  future  all  the  powen  of  eovenim^nt. 
Each  of.  the  persons,  thus  chosen,  took  an  oath  to  observe  the  Interim. 
An  act  of  power  so  unprecedented  as  well  as  arbitrary,  which  excluded 
the  body  ot  the  inhabitants  from  any  share  in  the  government  of  their  own 
community,  and  suljected  them  to  men  who  had  no  other  meiit^than  their 
rervile  devotion  to  the  emperor's  will,  gave  generftl  disgust;  but  as  ther 
durst  not  venture  upon  resistance,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  in  silence.* 
From  Augsbuig:,  in  which  he  left  a  garrison,  he  proceeded  to  Uhn,  and 
new-modelled  its  government  with  me  same  violent  hand;  he  seized 
such  of  their,  pastors  as  refused  to  subscribe  the  Interim,  committed  them 
to  prison,  and  at  his  departure  carried  them  along  with  him  in  chains.t 
By  this  reverity  he  not  only  secured  the  reception  of  the  Interim,  in  two 
of  the  most  powerful  cities,  but  gave  wareiiig  to  the  reii  what  such  as 
continued  retactory  had  to  expect.  The  effect  of  the  etampjp  vvas  as 
great  as  be  could  have  wished ;  and  many  towns,  in  order  to  save  tnemselvee 
nom  the  like  treatment,  fixind  it  necessaipr  to  comply  with  what  he  ei^ 
joined.  This  obedience,  extorted  by  the  ngour  of  authority^  product  no 
change  m  the  sentiments  of  the  Germans,  and  extended  no  urther  than  to 
make  them  conform  so  &r  to  what  he  iequired,as  was  barely  syfioient  to 
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those  religious  rites,  the  observatioo  of  which  the  interim  prescribeai  with 
auch  an  explicetioQ  of  their  tendencyy  as  served  rather  to  confirm  than  li> 
rsmoye  the  scmples  of  their  hearers  with  regard  to  them.  The  people^ 
mangr  of  whooi  rad  grown  up  to  mature  yean  since  the  estahlisbment  ^ 
the  reformed  religion^aad  never  known  any  otiicr  form  of  pobfic  wonbip, 
beheld  the  j^mpous  pegeantiy  of  the  popish  service  with  contempt  or 
horror ;  and  in  roost  places  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  whp  returned  to  take 
possession  of  their  churches^  could  hardly  be  protected  fiom  insult,  or  their 
ministrations  from  interruption.  Thus,  notwitfastanding  the  apparent  oqo»' 
pliaace  of  so  many  cities,  the  inhabitants  being  accustomea  to  freedonv 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  power  wWch  now  oppressed  thenu 
Their  underBtanding  as  weU  as  inclination  revolted  against  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  imposed  on  them ;  and  though,  for  the  present,  they  cpn^ 
oealed  their  diiguet  and  resentment,  it  was  evident  that  tlieae  ipssibnt 
eould  not  alwajs  be  kept  under  restraiat,  but  woidd  bre^  out  at  last  m 
effects  proportions^  to  their  violence.* 

Chanes,  however,  highly  pleased  with  having  bent  the  Itubbom  spirit 
of  the  Qermaos  to  soch  genenl  submission^  dep^upted  for  the  Low^Comilriesv 
Ulj  determined  to  compel  the  cities^  which  still  stood  out,  to  receive  the 
Interim.  He  carried  his  two  prisoners,  the  elector  of  Saiony  and  land* 
srave  of  Hesse,  along  with  him,  either  because  he  durst  not  leave  ilhem 
behind  hkn  in  Germany,  or  because  he  wished  to  give  his  countirmen  the 
Flemings  this  iUustrious  proof  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  ez{ent 
of  bis  power.  Before  Cnaries  arrived  at  Rrussels  [Sept.  17],  he  was 
iofojnned  that  the  pope's  legates  at  Bologna  had  dismissed  the  council  by 
an  indefinite  l^r(]|gati<NEl^  and  that  the  prelates  assembled  there  had 
returned  to  their  respective  countries.  Necessity  hadxlriven  the  pope  Into 
this  measure.  By  the  secession  of.  those  wlio  had  voted  against  the  trans* 
lation,  together  with  the  departure  of  others^  who  grew  weaiy  of  continuing 
in  a  place  where  fiiey  were  not  suffered  to  procera  to  business,  so  few  and 
much  inconsiderable  memben  remained,  that  the  pompous  appellation  of  a 
Cteoeral  Council  could  not,  with  decency,  be  bestowed  ainr  longer  upon 
then.  Paul  had  no  choice  but  to  dissolve  an  assembly  which  was  become 
the  object  of  contempt,  aad  exhibited  to  all  Ctiristendom  a  most  glaring 
proof  of  the  impotence  of  the  Romish  see.  But  unavoidable  as  the  mea* 
sure  was,  it  lay  open  to  be  unfavourably  iqterpreted,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  withdrawing  the  remedy,  at  the  very  time  when  those  for  whose 
recoveiy  it  was  provided,  were  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  its  virtue* 
'and  to  make  trial  of  its  efficacy.  Charles  did  not  fail  to  put  this  con- 
struction on  the  conduct  of  the  pope ;  and  by  an  artful  comparison  of  his 
own  efibrts  to  suppress  heresy,  with  Paul's  scandalous  inattention  to  a  point 
ao  essentia^  he  endeavoured  to  render  the  pontiff  odious  to^  all  zealous 
cathdics.  At  the  same  time  be  commanded  the  prelates  of  his  faction  to 
remain  at  Trent»  that  the  council  might  ittill  appear  to  have  a  beiiv»  and 
fls^ht  be  rea4y»  whenever  it  was  tho^i^t  expedient,  to  resume  its  delibe- 
rations for  the  good  of  the  chureh«t 

The  motive  of  Charles's  journey  to  the  Low-Countries,  besides  gratifying 
his  favourite  passion  of  travelling  from  one  part  of  his  dominionMkr  andttier» 
was  to  receive  Philip  his  onlv  son.  who  was  now  in  the  twenty-fiist  year 
cf  hn  age,  and  whom  he  baa  called  thidier,  not  only  that  he  might  he 
noognised  by  the  states  oi  the  Netherlands  as  heir-apparent,  but  in  order 
to  &ci|itate  the  execution  of  a  vast  scheme,  the  object  of  which,  and  the 
reception  it  met  with,  shall  be  hereafter  explained.  Philip  having  left  the 
govenvnent  of  Spain  to  Maximilian,  Ferdioandb  eldest  son,  to  wnom  the 
eoDperor  had  given  the  princess  Maiy  his  daughter  In  marriage,  embaiked 
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for  Italy^  attended  by  a  DimieroiMretiime  of  SM11&  nobles.*  The  squaoran 
which  eacOTted  him,  was  commanded  by  Andrew  Doria,  who,  notwitb- 
standiog  his^dvanced  age,  insisted  on  the  honour  of  perfonniog,  in  penon, 
the  same  duty  to  the  son,  which  he  had  often  discfaaiged  towards  the 
£Uher.  He  landed  safely  at  Genoa  [Nov.  26] ;  6t>m  tb^nce  he  went  to 
Milan,  and  proceeding  ^^^'^^^  Geimany  •  arrived  at  the  imperial  ooort  io 
Biussels  FApril  t,  1549].  The  states  ot  Brabant,  in  the  first  plac^  and 
those  of  tne  other  provinces  in  their  order,  acknowledged  his  right  of  suc- 
cession in  common  form,  and  he  took  the  customair  oath  to  preserve  all 
their  privileges  inviolate*!  In  all  the  towns  of  the  Low-Countries  throi^ 
which  Philip  passed^  he  was  received  with  eztraordinaiy  pomp.  Nothinj^ 
that  coidd  eitner  express  the  respect  of  the  people,  or  contribute  to  his 
amusement,  was  neglected ;  pageants,  tournaments,  and  public  q>ectacles 
of  evenr  kind,  were  exhibited  with  that  expensive  magnificence  which  com- 
mereiai  nations  are  fcmd  of  displaying,  when,  on  any  occasion^  they  depart 
fiom  tbek  usual  maxims  of  fh^ality*  But  amidst  these  scenes  of  lestivitT 
and  pleasure,  Philip's  natural  severity  of  temper  was  discernible.  IToum 
itselt  could  not  tender  him  agreeable,  nor  his  being  a  candidate  for  power 
fonn  him  to  courtesy.  He  maintained  a  haugh^  reserve  in  his  behaviour, 
and  discovered  aucn  manifest  partiality  towards  his  Spanish  attendants, 
together  with  such  an  avowed  preference  to  the  manners  of  their  countiy, 
as  nighly  disgusted  the  Flemings,  and  gave  rise  to  that  antipathy,  which 
afterwards  occasioned  a  revolution  so  fatal  to  him  in  that  part  of  his 
dominions.} 

Charles  was  long  detained  in  the  Netherlands  by«  violent  attack  of  the 
gout,  which  returned  upon  him  so  freouentiy,  and  with  such  increasing 
violence,  that  it  had  broken,  to  a  great  aegree,  the  vigour  of  his  constitu- 
tion. He  nevertheless  did  not  slacken  his  endeavours  to  enferoe  the  Inte- 
rim. The  inhabitants  of  Strasburg,  after  a  long  struggle,  found  it  necessaiy 
to  yield  obedience ;  those  of  Constance,  who  had  taken  arms  in  their  own 
defence,  were  compelled  by  force,  not  only  to  conform  to  the  Interim,  but 
to  renounce  their  privileges  as  a  free  city,  to  do  homage  to  Ferdinand  as 
archduke  of  Austria,  and  as  hb  vassals,  to  admit  an  Austrian  governor  and 
ffarrisoo.§  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Hambuig,  and  Lubeck,  were  the  onhr 
Imperial  cities  of  note  that  still  continued  refraelory. 
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Wmiii  Charles  .aboured,  with  such  unwearied  industiy,  to  persuade  or 
to  force  the  protestants  to  adopf  his  regulations  with  respect  to  relinon,the 
effects  of  his  steadiness  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  were  rendered  fess  con* 
siderable  by  his  rupture  with  the  pope,  which  daily  increased.  The  firm 
resolution  which  the  emperar  seemed  to  have  taken  against  restoring  Pla- 
centia,  together  with  his  repeated  encroachments  on  the  ecclesiasticaljuris- 
diction,  not  on^  by  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Interim,  but  by  his 
attempt  to  re-assemble  the  council  at  Trent,  exasperated  Paul  to  the  uU 
nioBt,  who,  with  the  weakness  incident  to  old  age,  grew  more  attached  to 
his  family,  and  more  jealous  of  his  authoritjr,  as  he  advanced  in  years. 
Pushed  on  by  these  passions,  he  made  new  eTOrts  to  draw  the  Frencli  Idqg 
into  an  alliance  against  the  emperor  :||  but  findinar  that  roonaich,  notwith- 
standing the  hereditary  enmity  oetweeo  him  and  Charles,  and  the  jealooay 

*  Ociioa.  Caroka,  3G2.       f  Hanel.  Annal.  Brabaat  653.       t  Mem.  de  RiUer,  U.  flS.    L*Em» 
que  Mem.  de  Card.  Oranvelle,  1.  SI.       i  BlokL  474.  4S1.       |i  Hem.  de  RiUer,  tt.  tSOi 
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with  which  he  Wewed  the  socceasful  piogien  of  the  Imjpetial  aimsy  as 
unwillii^  as  foimerljr  to  inTolve  himself  In  immediate  hostilities,  he  was 
obl^|;ed  to  cootract  his  Tiews,  and  to  think  of  preFeoting  futoe  encroaca- 
oaents,  since  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  inflict  vengjeance  oo  account  of  those 
which  were  past  For  this  purpose,  he  determined  to  recall  his  nant  of 
Panna  and  Placentia,  and  ailer  declarin|^  them  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  holy 
see,  to  indemnify  his  grandson  Octavio  br  a  new  establishment  in  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  £^  this  expedient  he  hoped  to  j^in  two  points  of  no 
small  conseauence.  He,  iirat  of  all,  rendered  his  possession  of  rarma  more 
aecifie ;  as  the  emperor  would  be  more  cautious  of  invading  the  patrimony 
of  the  church,  though  he  might  seize  without  scruple  a  town  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Famese.  In  the  next  ijlaoe^  he  woula  acquire  a  better  chance 
of  recoveiing  Placentia,  as  his  solicitations  to  that  eflfectmiffht  decently  be 
uTKed  with  greater  importunity,  and  would  infallibly  be  attended  with  mater 
e/rect,  when  he  was  considered  not  as  pleadiiv^  the  cause  of  his  own  family, 
but  as  an  advocate  for  the' interest  of  the  hofy  see.  But  while  Paul  was 
pridii^  himself  on  this  device,  as  a  happy  refinement  in  policy,  Octavio,  an 
ambitious  and  high-spi^d  ^oung  man,  who  could  not  bear  with  patience 
to  be  spoiled  of  one  half  of  his  territories  by  the  rapaciousness  of  his  &tfaer- 
in-law,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  other  by  the  artifices  of  his  erandfather, 
took  measures  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  plan  Tatal  to  his 
interest.  He  set  out  secretly  from  Rome,  and  having  first  endeavoured  to 
surprise  Parma,  which  attempt  was  frustated  by  the  fidelity  of  the  sovem«r 
to  whom  the  pope  had  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  town,  he  made  Over- 
tures to  the  emperor,  of  renouncing  all  connexion  with  the  pope,  and  of 
depending  totirely  on  him  for  his  tuture  fortune.  This  unexpected  defec- 
tion of  one  of  the  pope's  own  family  to  an  enemy  whom  he  hated,  irritated, 
almost  to  madncaas,  a  mind  peevish  with  old  age ;  and  there  was  no  denee 
of  severity  to  which  Paul  might  not  have  proceeded  against  a  grandson 
whom  he  reproadied  as  an  unnatural  apostate.  But,  happily  for  Octavio, 
death  prevented  his  canyin^  into  execution  th»  harsh  resolutions  which  he 
had  taken  with  respect  to  him,  and  put  an  end  to  his  pontificate  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  administration^  ami  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.'^ 

•  Among  many  instaaeM  of  Um  credulity  or  weaknev  of  blatoriani  la  nttillHittng  Uie  d«aUi  oi 
llhHUioas  peraonages  to  extraordinary  cauaes,  Uiis  is  one.  Almott  all  tlw  hisforiani  of  tbe  ai^OeenUi 
centsry  afllnii,  ttiat  the  deaUi  of  Paul  III.  was  occaafooed  by  Uie  violent  naaiiona  which  tbe 
behanour  of  his  gtandsoa  eidtad ;  that  being  informadi  while  be  was  refreshing  himself  In  one  of  hia 
gardens  near  Rome^  of  Octavlo's  attempi  on  Parma,  as  well  as  of  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor 
Ey  means  of  Gonsaga,  he  fUnted  away,  eontmoed  some  hours  in  a  swoon,  then  became  fevertshj 
•ad  died  within  tfafieedayi.  ThlslstheaBcountgiTenof  itbyThuanuB,lib.vi.SU.  Adrlanl  Istor.  dl 


I  Tempi,  lib.  vU.  ISO,  and  by  Father  Paul,  S80.  Even  cardinal  Pallavldiki,  better  informed  than 
any  writer  with  regard  to  the  events  which  happened  in  the  papal  court,  and  when  not  warped  by 
pr^udiee  or  syatem,  noreaecuraie  hi  relating  them,  agrees  with  their  narrative  in  its  chief  crrcam<- 
atanees.  Pallav.  b.  fi.  74.  Paruia,  who  wrote  hia  hiskxy  by  command  of  tbe  senate  of  Yeake,  felatea 
h  in  the  same  manner.  Bistorid  Vehez.  vol.  I  v.  SIS.  But  there  was  no  occasion  to  search  for  any 
axtraordlnary  cause  to  account  for  tbe  death  of  an  old  man  of  eighty-two.  There  remains  an  au- 
thentic account  of  this  event,  1^  which  we  find  none  of  those  oiar  vellous  circumstaaces  of  which  the 
lustorlaos  are  so  fond.  Tlie  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  was  intrusied  with  the  aflUrs  of  France  at  the 
court  of  Romel  and  BL  D^Urfle,  Heniv*s  ambaaaador  in  ordinary  there,  wrote  an  account  to  that 
monarch  of  the  aflkir  of  Parma,  and  or  the  pope's  death.  By  these  it  appears,  that  Oetavio's  attempt 
to  surprise  Parma,  was  made  on  the  twentieth  of  October;  that  jMZt  day  in  the  evening,  and  nol 
while  he  was  airing  himself  in  the  gardens  of  Monte  Cavallo,  the  pope  received  intelligence  of  what 
be  had  done ;  that  he  was  seised  with  such  a  transport  of  passion,  and  cried  so  bitterly,  that  hia 
▼ofee  was  heard  in  several  apartmenti  of  the  palace ;  that  next  day,howev6r,  he  was  so  well  as  to 


flTe  an  audience  to  thecarduijU  of  Ferrara,  and  to  gotlirough  buriness  of  diSbrent  kinds ;  thatOctavIa 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  not  to  cardinal  Famese  his  brother,  intimating  his  resolution  of  throwing 
btaaielf  into  the  anna  of  the  emperor ;  that  the  pope  received  thb  on  thetweaty*first  without  any 
■ew  symptoms  of  emotion,  and  returned  an  answer  to  h ;  that  on  die  twenty-second  of  October,  the 
day  onwoich  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara's  letter  is  dated,  the  pope  was  in  his  usual  state  of  health. 
Hem.  de  Ribler,  ii.  847.  By  a  letter  of  M.  D'Urfe,  Nov.  5,  it  appears  that  the  pope  was  in  such  good 
health,  that  on  tbe  third  of  that  month  he  had  celebrated  the  annlvemury  of  his  corenatioo  with  the 
usual  solemnities.  Ibidem,  851 .  By  another  letter  ftom  tbe  same  person,  we  learn,  that  on  the  slitb 
of  November  a  catarrh  or  defluxion'fell  down  on  rhe  pope*s  lungs,  with  such  dangerous  symptoms, 
tiiat  his  lift  was  immediately  despaired  of.  Ibid.  353.  And  by  a  third  letter  we  are  informed,  that 
be  died  November  the  tenth.  In  none  of  these  lettcis  is  his  death  imputed  to  any  extraorduiary 
cause.  It  appears,  that  more  thnn  twenty  davt  elap^iod  bciwecn  Oetavlo's  attempt  on  Panua  and 
the  death  of  hb  prandfathcr,  and  that  the  disease  was  the  natural  effect  of  old  age,  and  not  one  of 
those  occasioned  by  violence  of  passion. 
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1660.]  As&iteT«DtliadbeeD]oii|^emcted,llMrewaiaaflslraflRlh^ 
oooooune  of  cardinala  at  Rome  ;  and  loe  Tarioiif  competitoiB  hsTW.^ul 
time  to  fooB  their  partiest  and  to  conceit  tbcir  meaaine^  tbeir  arabitioD 
and  intrisues  protracted  the  coodaTe  to  agieat  leogth.    The  laB9>erial  aod 
French  tactSoo  strove*  with  emulatioo*  to  proOBOte  one  of  tbeir  own  bub- 
bor,  and  had,  by  turas,  the  prospect  of  success.    But  as  Paul,  dnriqi:  a 
loug*  pootificatey  Dad  raised  many  to  the  purpkt  and  diose  chkfly  peisoas 
of  eminent  abiiitiesy  as  ^ell  as  zealously  devoted  to  his  Cuniiyy  cardinal 
Faniese  had  the  command  of  a  poweffiu  and  united  squadnai*  bv  whose 
addnsB  and  firmness  he  ezalted  to  the  papal  throne  the  cardinal  di  M onle 
[Feb.  7],  whom  Paul  had  employed  as  his  firiocipal  legate  in  the  oooncil 
of  Trent,  and  trusted  with  his  most  secret  intentions.    He  aasomcd  tiie 
name  of  Julius  III.,  and  in  order  to  express  his  gratitude  towards  his  bene- 
factor,  the  first  act  of  his  administratioo  was  to  put.Octavio  Fainese  ia 
possession  of  Paima.    When  the  injury  which  he  did  to  the  holy  see,  by 
alienating  a  territoiy  of  such  value,  was  mentioned  by  some  of  the  eainb* 
nals,  he  briskly  replied,  **  That  he  would  rather  be  a  poor  pope,  with  the 
reputation  of  a  gentleman*  than  a  rich  one,  with  the  imamy  of  Inving  for* 
gc^en  the  obligations  oonfeired  upon  him,  and  the  promises  which  he  had 
made."*    But  all  flie  lustre  of  this  candour  or  generosity  he  quickly  efl^ced 
by  an  action  most  shockingly  indecent.    According  to  an  ancient  aind  estah- 
lished  practice,  every  pqpe  upon  his  eleotkm  considers  it  as  hb  piivilep 
to  bestow,  on  whom  he  pleases,  the  cardinal's  hat,  which  nils  to  be  d» 
posed  of  by  his  being  mvested  with  the  triple  crown.     Julius*  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  sacred  coUege,  conferrea  this  maik  of  distipetioi^ 
together  with  ample  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the  right  of  beaih^  hii 
name  and  arms,  upon  one  Innocent,  a  youth  of  sixteen^  bom  of  obmie 
parents,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Apje,  from  his  having  been  frosted 
with  the  care  of  an  animal  of  that  species,  in  the  cardind  di  Mooters 
fiunily.    Such  a  prostitution  of  the  highest  dignity  in  die  church  wouM 
have  given  offence,  even  in  those  duk  periods,  when  the  credulous  super- 
stition of  the  people  emboldened  ecclesiastics  to  venture  on  the  most  fla- 
grant violations  of  deoonim.    But  in  aa  enlightened  aee,  when,  by  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  philosophy,  the  obli^tioos  of  auty  and  decency 
were  better  understood,  when  a  blind  veneration  for  the  pontifical  cfaarac 
ter  was  evenr  where  abated,  and  one  half  of  Christendom  in  <men  rebel- 
lion aeainst  tne  papal  see,  this  actk>n  was  viewed  with  h<mt>r«    Rome  was 
Immediately  filled  with  libels  and  pasquinades,  which  imputed  the  pope's 
cjctravaff ant  regard  for  such  an  unworthy  object  to  the  most  criminal  pa^ 
sions.     The  protestants  exclaimed  against  tne  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
the  infallible  spirit  of  divine  truth  could  dwell  in  a  breast  so  iinpure,  and 
called  more  loudly  than  over,  and  with  greater  appearance  of  Justice,  for 
the  immediate  and  thorough  reformation  of  a  churoh,  the  head  d  which 
was  a  disg^oe  to  the  Christian  name.j    The  rest  of  the  pcm's  coodnct 
was  of  a  piece  with  this  first  specimen  of  his  dispositions.    Having^  now 
reached  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  he  seemed  eager  to  indem 
nify  himself,  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  desires,  for  the  sel^ 
denial  or  dissimulation  which  he  had  tboug[ht  it  prodent  to  practise  while 
in  a  subordinate  station.    He  became  careless,  to  so  great  a  degree,  of  all 
serious  business,  that  he  could  seldom  be  brought  to  attend  to  it^  but  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessitv ;  and  givii^  up  himself  to  amusements  and 
dissipation  of  every  kin<L  he  imitated  m  luxurious  ele^pnce  of  Leo  rathtf 
than  the  severe  virtue  ot  Adrian,  the  latter  of  which  it  was  necessaiy  to 
dbplay,  in  contending  with  a  sect  which  derived  great  credit  from  the 
rigid  and  austere  manners  of  its  teachers.} 
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The  pope*  however^  ready  to  fulfil  his  eoeagements  to  the  fiunih^  of 
Faniese»  ^usco?er6d  no  incitnatioa  to  obserre  tne  oetht  which  each  cantwml 
had  tdcen  when  he  entered  the  conclave,-  that  if  the  choice  thodd  M  cm 
him,  he  woidd  immediatelj  cali  the  council  to  leasrame  its  deliberationa* 
Julius  knew,  by  experience,  how  difficult  it  was  to  confine  such  a  body  of 
men  within  the  narrow  limits  which  h  was  the  interest  of  the  see  of  Rome 
to  prescribe ;  and  how  easily  the  zeal  of  some  members,  the  rashness  of 
others,  or  the  suggestions  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended,  mi^t 
precipitate  a  popular  and  ungovernable  usembly  into  torbiaden  inquines* 
as  vvell  as  dan^rous  decisions.  He.  wished,  for  these  reasons,  to  have 
eluded  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  i^ave  an  ambiguous  answer  to  the 
first  proposals  which  were  made  to  him  by  tte  emperor,  with  regard  to 
that  matter.  But  Charles,  either  from  his  natural  obsdmicy  in  adhering  to 
the  measures  which  be  had  once  adopted,  or  from  the  mere  pride  of  ^eoom* 
plishin^  what  was  held  to  be  almost  impossible,  persisted  in  his  lesblutioft 
of  forcing  the  protestants  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Having 
persuaded  himself^  that  the  authoritative  decisions  of  the  couoeil  might  hi 
employed  with  emcacy  in  combating  their  prejudices,  he,  in  consequenee 
of  that  persuasion,  continued  to  solicit  eainestly  that  a  new  bull  of  convo* 
cation  might  be  issued;  and  the  pope  could n^  with  decency,  reiect  that 
fequest<  When  Julius  found  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
council,  he  eodeavoured  to  take  to  himself  all  the  meritof  bavli:^  prMUired 
the  meeting  of  an  as-sembly,  which  was  the  olject  of  such  general  desire 
and  expectation.  A  congregation  of  cardinals,  to  whom  he  referred  the 
consideration  of  what  was  necessaiy  for  restoring  peace  to  the  'churchi 
recommended,  by  his  direction,  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  council,  as  tbt 
most  effectual  expedient  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  the  new  heresies  ngtA 
with  the  greatest  violence  in  Germanr^ ,  they  proposed  Trent  as  Iht  puce 
of  its  Boeeting,  that, by  a  near  inspection  ot  the  evil, the  nmedyinigtit  be 
iqiplied  with  greater  disceinment  and'  certainty  of  success.  The  pope 
warmly  approved  of  this  advice,  which  he  himself  had  aictated,  and  sent 
nuncios  to  the  Imperial  and  French  courts,  in  order  to  make  known  his 
intentions.* 

About  this  time,  the  emperor  had  summoned  a  new  diet  to  meet  at 
Augsbuig,  in  order  to  enforce  the  observatkn  of  the  Interim,  and  to  pro- 
cure a  more  authentic  act  of  the  supreme  eourt  in  the  empire,  ackoow* 
ledfi[ing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  as  well  as  an  explicit  promise  of 
cooforming  to  its  decrees.  He  appeared  there  in  perK>n,  together  with  his 
eon  the  prince  of  Spain  [June  SSJ.  Few  electois  were  preeen^  but  all 
sent  deputies  in  their  name.  ChaneSy  notwitfastandinp  the  despotic  autho- 
Vity  with  which  he  had  given  law  in  the  empire  dunng  two  years,  knew 
that  the  spirit  of  indepeixience  among  the  Germans  was  not  entirely  sub* 
dued,  and  for  Uiat  reason  took  care  to  overawe  the  diet  by  a  considerable 
body  of  Spanish  troops  which  escorted  him  thither.  The  first  point  suh* 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  diet,  was  the  necessi^  of  ndding  a 
council.  All  the  popish  members  agreed,  without  difficulty^  that  the  meet* 
ing  of  that  assembly  should  be  renewed  at  Trent,  and  promised  an  imi>liGit 
acquiescence  in  its  decrees.  The  protestants,  intimiaated  and  disimite<L 
must  have  followed  their  example,  and  the  resolution  of  the  diet  would 
have  proved  unanimoos,  if  Manrioe  of  Saxony  had  not  begun  at  this  time 
to  disdose  new  intentions^  and  to  act  a  part  veiy  different  Trom  that  which 
be  had  so  long  assumed. 


By  an  artful  dissimdatian  of  his  own  sentiments;  by  address  in  paying 
couit  to  the  emperor ;  and  by  the  seeming  aeal  wim  which  he  forwarded 
all  his  ambitions  schenies,  IMburice  had  raised  himself  to  the  eleetwal  d%w 
nity ;  and  having  added  the  dominkms  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Saxon 
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fiimlH[  to  his  own,  he  was  become  the  most  powerful  prinee  in  Gennany. 
B«t  bis  knf  and  intiniate  udioo  with  the  empeitr  had  afioided  him  mairf 
epportomties  of  obsenring  narrowly  the  dangerous  tendency  of  ^t  mstt* 
arenas  schesnes.  He  saw  the  yoke  that  was  preparing  for  his  country ;  and 
fiom  the  rapid  as  well  as  formidable  progress  of  the  imperial  ^wer,  was 
convinced  that  but  a  few  steps  more  remained  to  be  taken,  in  order  to 
lender  Cbaiies  as  absolute  a  monarch  in  Germany  as  be  bad  become  is 
Spain.  The  more  eminent  the  condition  was  to  which  be  hhnself  had 
been  exalted,  the  more  solicitous  did  Maurice  naturally  become  to  main 
tain  all  its  rigbts  and  privileges,  and  the  more  did  he  diead  the  thoughts  oi 
descending  from  the  rank  of  a  prince  almost  independent,  to  that  of  a 
vassal  subpect  to  the  commands  of  a  master.  At  the  same  time  he  per- 
ceived that  Charles  was  bent  on  exacting  a  rigid  confoimity  to  the  doc- 
trines and  rites  o£  the  Romish  church,  instead  of  allowing  liberty  of  coo- 
science,  the  promise  of  which  had  allured  several  protestant  princes  to 
assist  him  in  the  war  against  the  confederates  of  8malkalde.  As  he  him- 
self, notwithstanding  afl  the  liompliances  which  he  had  made  from  motives 
<i  interest,  or  an  excess  of  confidence  in  the  emperor,  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  tenets,  he  determined  not  to  be  a  tame  spectator 
of  the  overthrow  of  a  system  which  he  believed  to  be  founded  in  tnith. 

This  resolution,  flownr  irom  a  love  of  liberty,  or  zeal  hr  religion,  was 
strengthened  hv  politicaland  interested  considerations.  In  that  elevated 
station  in  which  Maurice  was  now  placed,  new  and  more  extensive  pros- 
pects opened  to  his  view.  His  rank  and  power  entitled  hhn  to  be  the  head 
of  the  ^testants  in  the  empire.  His  predecessor,  the  d^^ded  elector, 
with  inferior  abilities,  and  territories  less  considerable,  haaacquired  such 
an  asc^idant  over  the  councils  of  the  party ;  and  Maurice  neither  wanted 
discemsnent  to  see  the  advantage  of  this  pre-eminence,  nor  ambition  to 
aim  at  attaining  it.  But  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  which  rendered 
the  attempt  no  tess  difficult,  than  the  object  of  it  was  importanL  On  the 
one  hand,  the  connection  which  he  had  formed  with  the  emperor  was  so 
intimate,  that  he  oould  scarcely  hope  to  take  any  step  which  tended  to 
dissolve  it,  without  alarming  bis  jealousy,  and  drawing  on  himself  die 
whole  weight  of  that  power*  wbicn  had  crushed  the  greatest  confederacy 
ever  formed  in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  he  had 
brought  on  the  protestant  party  were  so  recent,  as  well  as  great,  that  it 
seeoMd  almost  impossible  to  regain  their  confidence,  or  to  raUy  and  reani- 
mate a  body  afkr  he  himself  had  been  the  chief  instrument  m  breaking 
its  union  and  vigour.  These  considerations  were  sufficient  to  have  dis- 
couraged any  person  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous  than  Maurice's.  But  to 
him  me  grandeur  and  difficulty  of  the  enteiprise  were  alurements ;  and 
he  boldly  resolved  on  measures,  the  idea  of  which  a  genius  of  an  inierior 
Older  could  not  have  conceived,  or  would  have  trembled  at  the  thoi^tsof 
the  danger  that  attended  the  execution  of  them. 

His  passions  concurred  with  his  interest  in  confirming  tins  resolubui; 
and  the  resentment  excited  by  an  iqjury,  which  he  sensibly  felt,  added  new 
force  to  the  motives  for  opposing  the  emperor,  which  sound  policy  sug- 
mted.  Maurice,  by  his  authority,  had  prevailed  on  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  to  put  his  person  in  the  emperor's  power,  and  bad  obtained  a  pro- 
raise  horn  the  Imperial  ministers  that  he  should  not  be  detained  a  prisoner. 
This  had  been  violated  in  the  manner  already  related.  The  onbapfiy 
lamj^^ave  exclaimed  as  loudly  against  his  son-in-law  as  against  Chanes. 
The  princes  of  Hesse  incessantly  requked  Maurice  to  fiiml  his  engage- 
ments to  their  father,  who  hkd  lost  his  libcsty  by  trusting  to  him  ;  and  all 
Germany  suspected  him  of  having  betrayed,  to  an  impiacafale  enemy,  the 
friend  whom  he  was  most  bound  to  protect  Roused  by  these  solicitationB 
or  reproaches,  as  well  as  prompted  by  duty  and  affection  to  his  fiither-in- 
Jaw,  Mauricehad  employed  not  only  entreaties  but  remonstrances  in  order 
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o  pncQTe  his  lelease.  All  these  Charles  had  disregarded ;  and  the  diame 
of  oaTing  homint  deceived,  and  then  sliehted,  by  a  prince  whom  he  had 
served  with  zeal  as  well  as  success^  which  merited  a  venr  difierent  retnniv 
made  such  a  deep  iminression  on  Maurice,  that  he  waited  with  impatience 
fer  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged. 

The  utmost  caulkm  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  address  were  requisite 
in  taking  every  step  towards  this  end ;  as  he  had  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand, 
against  giving  a  premature  alarm  to  the  emperor ;  while,  on  the  other, 
something  coosiderable  and  explicit  was  necessanr  to  be  done,  m  order  to 
regain  me  confidence  of  the  protestant  party.  Maurice  had  accordingly 
applied  all  his  powers  of  art  and  dissimulation  to  attain  both  these  points* 
As  he  knew  Charles  to  be  inflexible  with  regard  to  the  submission  which 
he  reouired  to  the  Interim,  be  did  not  hesitate  one  .moment  whether  he 
should  establbh  that  form  of  doctrine  and  wonhip  in  his  dominions :  but 
being  sensible  how  odious  it'  was  to  his  subjects,  instead  of  violently 
imposing  it  on  them  by  the  mere  terror  of  authority,  as  had  been  done  m 
other  parts  of  Germany,  he  endeavoured  to  render  their  obedience  a 
voluntaiy  deed  of  their  own.  •  For  this  purpose,  he  had  assembled  the 
deigy  M  his  country  at  Leipsic,  and  haa  laid  the  Interim  before  them, 
together  with  the  reasons  which  made  it  necessaiy  to  conform  to  it.  He 
had  gained  some  of  them  by  promises,  others  he  had  wrought  upon  by 
threats^  and  all  were  intimidated  hjr  the  ri^r  with  which  obedience  to 
the  Interim  was  extorted  in  the  neffhbounng  previncies.  Even  Me]aiM> 
thon,  whose  merit  of  eveiy  kind  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  among  the 
protestant  divines,  bejng  now  deprived  of  the  manly  counsels  orLother, 
which  were  wont  to  inspire  him  with  fortitude,  and  to  preserve  him  steady 
amidst  the  storms  and  dangers  that  threatened  the  cnurch,  was  seduced 
into  unwarrantable  concessions,  by  the  timidity  of  his  temper,  bis  fond 
desire  of  peace,  and  his  excessive  complaisance  towards  persons  of  high 
rank.  By  his  ai^uments  and  authority,  no  less  than  by  Maurice^s  address, 
the  assembly  was  prevailed  on  to  declare,  ^  that,  in  points  which  were 
jnirelv  indiferent,  obedience  was  due  to  the  commands  of  a  lawful  supe- 
rior.''^ Founding  upon  this  maxim,  no  less  incontrovertible  in  theoiy,  than 
^neerous  when  carried  into  practice,  especially  in  religious  matters,  many 
of  the  protestant  ecclesiastics  wbcHil^  Afaurice  consulted,  proceeded  to 
dass^  among  the  number  of  things  indiflferent,  several  doctrines,  which 
Luther  had  pointed  out  as  gross  and  pernicious  errors  in  the  Romish  creed ; 
and  placing  in  the  same  rank  many  of  those  rights  which  distinguished  the 
reformed  ran  the  popisb  worship,  the^  exhorted  their  people  to  comply 
with  the  empeior^s  injunctions  concerning  these  particulars.^ 

Bv  this  dexterous  conduct,  the  introduction  of  the  Interim  excited  none 
of  tBOse  vident  convulsions  in  Saxony  which  it  occasioned  in  other  pro- 
vinces. But  though  the  Saxons  sumnitted,  the  more  zealous  Lutherans 
exclaimed  against  Afelancthon  and  his  associates,  as  false  brethren,  who 
were  either  so  wicked  as  to  apostatize  from  the  truth  altogether :  or  so 
cnSij  as  to  betray  it  b^  subtle  distinctions;  or  so  feebl^^irited  as  to 
give  it  up  from  pusillanimity  and  criminal  complaisance  to  a  pnnce,  capable 
of  sacrificing  to  his  political  interest  that  which  he  himself  regarded  as 
most  sacred.  Maurice,  being  conscious  what  a  colour  of  probability  his 
past  conduct  gave  to  those  accusations,  as  well  as  afraid  of  losing  entirely 
the  confidence  of  the  protestants,  issued  a  declaration  containing  professions 
of  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  of  his  resolution  to 
guard  against  all  the  errors  or  encroachments  of  Uie  papal  see.t 

Having  gone  so  far  in  order  to  remove  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the 
piotBslants,  he  found  it  necessaiy  to  e&ce  the  impression  which  such  a 
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d^dantion  migiit  autkc  upon  tbfe  emperw.  For  that  popose^  lie  not  oohr 
imiewed  hit  profinsioos  of  an  biTiolable  afUwnocc  to  nk  alliaiice  witti 
himv  but  a»the  city  of  Magdriunir  atiU  peniatod  fin  reiecting  the  Interim, 
he  undertook  to  rtdueo  it  to  obedienee^  and  vatantQr  set  about  kevTior 
troops  to  be  emploxed  in  that  aerrice.  This  damped  all  fbt  hbpca  wnich 
the  proteatanta  began  to  conceiTe  of  Maurice,  in  cooaequenee  of  bit  decla- 
ration, and  left  then  more  than  ever  at  a  loaa  to  guess  at  his  real  imei^kma. 
Their  former  auspicion  and  distrust  o^him  revived,  and  the  divmes  of 
Maffdebuij^  filled  Qermany  with  writings  in  which  they  lepieaented  him 
as  me  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  protestant  religion^  who  treadwrously 
assumed  an  appearanoe  of  zeal  for  itsinteuestt  that  he  might  moie  effiectu- 
alhjBxacute  his  schemes  for  its  deatnictioo. 

This  Ghana,  supported  by  the  evidenco  of  recent  &cts,  as  weD  as  by 
his  present  dubious  conduct,  gained  aoch  univeiaal  credit,  that  Maurice 
was  obliged  to  take  a  vigorous  step  in  his  own  vindication.  As  aoon  as  the 
leasseamiog  o^  the  council  at  Trent  was  proposed  in  the  diet,  his  am* 
bassadoTS  proteated  that  their  master  would  not  admowiedge  its  authority, 
unless  all  tne  points  which  had  been  already  decided  there,  were  reriewed* 
and  conndered  as  still  undetermined ;  unless^the  protestant  divmes  had  a 
&iU  heariQg  grained  them,  and  were  alb  wed  a  decisive  voice  in  the  council ; 
and  unless  the  pope  renounced  his  pretensions  to  preside  in  the  council, 
aogaged  to  submit  to  its  decrees,  and  to  absolve  the  bishops  from  their 
oatti  of  obedience,  that  they  might  deliver  their  sentiments  with  greater 
freedom.  These  demands,  which  were  higher  than  any  that  the  retannen 
had  ventured  to  make,  even  when  the  zealof  their  paity  was  warmest,  or 
their  affiiin  moat  jprosperous,  counterbalanced  in  some  dC^ree,  the  impres- 
sion which  Maurice's  preparations  against  Magdebuiig  had  made  mxm  the 
minds  of  the  protestants,  and  kept  tnem  in  msptrnt  with  reganf  to  his 
desifps.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  dexterity  enough  to  represent  this  part 
of  his  conduct  in  such  a  light  to  the  emperor,  that  it  gave  him  no  ofience, 
and  occasioned  no  interruption  of  the  strict  confidence  which  subsisted 
between  Aem.    What  the  pretexts  were  which  he  enq>loyed,  in  order  to 

S've  such  a  bold  deckratkm  an  innocent  appearance,  the  contempotaiy  his- 
rians  have  not  explained ;  that  they  imposed  upon  Charles  is  certam,  for 
he  stili  continued  not  only  to  prosecute  nis  plan,  as  well  conoemiqg  the 
Interim  as  the  council,  with  the  same  ardour,  but  to  {dace  the  same  cQd^ 
denoe  in  Maurice,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  both. 

The  pope's  resolution  copceining  the  council  not  beiqg  yet  known  at 
Augsbuigf  the  chief  business  of  the  diet  was  toedoroe  Hot  ofanervation  of 
the  Interim.  As  the  senate  of  Magdebuif^,  notwithstandinr  various 
endeavours  to  fri^fbten  or  to  soothe  them  into  oomnliance,  not  only  perse- 
vered obstinately  in  their  opposition  to  the  Interim,  oitt  htfan  to  streiigthen 
the  fortificatkxis  of  their  city,  and  to  levy  troops  in  thenr  own  defence, 
Charies  required  the  diet  to  assist  him  In  queUiog  this  audacious  rebellkvi 
against  a  decree  of  the  empire.  Had  the  memoers  of  the  diet  been  left 
to  act  i|;reeably  to  their  own  inclination,  this  demand  would  have  been 
zi^ecleawithout  hesitation.  All  the  Germans  who  favoured,  in  any  degree, 
the  new  opinions  in  reUgion,  and  many  who  were  influenced  by  ix>  other 
consideration  than  jealousj  of  the  emperor's  mwii^  power,  regarded  this 
effort  of  the  citizens  <tf  Magdeburg,  as  a  noble  stuia  for  the  liberties  of 
their  country.  Even  such  as  had  not  resolution  to.exeit  the  same  qoirit, 
admired  the  ^lantry  of  their  enterprise,  and  wished  It  success.  But  the 
presence  of  Spanish  troops,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  onperar's 
oispleasure,  overawed  the  members  of  the  diet  to  such  a  d^iee,  that, 
wimout  venturing  to  utter  their  own  sentiments,  they  tamely  ntified,  fay 
their  votes,  whatever  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  prescribe.  The  r«o* 
rous  decrees,  which  Chaiies  had  issued  by  his  own  authetitf  against  me 
M^gdebuTgers,  were  confirmed;  a  lasoltttionwas  taken  to  raise  trocqps  m 
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crder  to  beiwge  the  cify  in  fom ;  and  penons  wennamed  to  fii  the  cob* 
Uogent  h  men  or  money  to  be  fumishea  by  each  state.  At  the  laiiie  time 
the  diet  petitioned  that  Maurice  migbt  be  mtiuated  with  the  oommand  of 
that  armj ;  to  which  Charles  gave  liis  consent  with  gieat  alacrity,  and 
with  high  enoomhims  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  thiqr  Lad 
made.*  As  Maurice  conducted  all  his  schemes  with  piofimnd  and  mpe 
netrable  secrecy,  it  tspiobable  that  he  took  no  step  avowedly  in  order  to 
obtain  this  charge.  The  recoramendatioo  of  his  cottntiymea  was  either 
purely  accidental,  or  flowed  fnxn  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  his 
great  abilities ;  and  neither  the  diet  had  any*  foresight,  nor  the  empeior  any 
^  diead,  of  the  oonaequences  which  foilowea  upon  this  nomination*  Bfaurio* 
accepted,  without  hesitation,  the  oonunand  to  which  be  was  recommended, 
instantly  disoerniog  the  important  advantages  which  he  might  derive  from 
having  it  coomiittA  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  Julius,  in  preparipg  the  bull  ibr  the  convocation  of  tiie 
council,  observed  all  those  tedious  forms  which  the  court  of  Rome  can 
artfully  employ  to  retard  any  disagreeable  measure.  At  last,  however^ 
it  was  published,  and  the  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Trent  on  the 
first  day  of  the  ensuiiK  month  of  May.  Am  he  knew  that  mainr  of  the 
Germans  rnected  or  Ssputed  the  authority  and  jurisdictioB  wliich  the 
papal  see  claims  with  respect  to  general  councils,  he  took  care,  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bull,  to  assert,  in  i&  strongest  tenra,  his  own  ri^t,  not 
only  to  call  and  preside  in  that  assembly,  Init  to  duect  its  proceeding ; 
npr  would  be  soften  these  expressioos  in  any  degree,  in  compliance  with 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  wlio  foresaw  what  ofience  tliey 
would  give,  apd  what  construction  might  be  put  on  them.  They  were 
censured  accordingly  with  great  severity  by  several  members  of  the  diet ; 
but  whatever  di»u8t  or  suspicion  they  Excited,  such  complete  influence 
over  all  their  deliberations  bad  the  emperor  acquired,  that  lie  procured  a 
recess  [Feb.  13, 1661},  in  which  the  authority  of  the  council  was  recdg* 
msed,  and  declared  to  be  the  proper  remechr  for  the  evils  which  at  that 
time  afilicted  the  church;  all  the  princes  and  stetes  of  the  entire,  such 
as  had  made  innovations  in  religion,  as  well  as  those  who  adhered  to  the 

2 stem  of  their  fore&thers,  were  required  to  send  their  representatives  to 
e  council ;  the  emperor  eqgaged  to  giant  a  safe-conduct  to  such  as 
demanded  it,  and  to  secure  i&m  ah  impartial  bearing  in  the  council ;  he 
promised  to  fix  his  residence  in  some  city  of  the  empire,  in  the  neirhbouTi' 
nood  of  Trent,  that  he  might  protect  the  members  of  the  oouncll  by  his 
preKnce,  and  take  care  that  by  condnctlng  their  deliberations  agreeablr  to 
scripture  and  the  doctrine  of  the  iathen, they  might  bring  them  toa  oesi* 
lable  issue.  In  this  recess,  the  observatioD  or  the  Interim  was  more 
strictly  et^oined  than  ever;  and  the  emperor  dueatened  all  who  had 
hitherto  neglected  or  refused  to  conform  to  it,  witti  the  sevetest  eifects  of  hit 
vengeance,  if  they  persisted  in  their  d]sobedience.t 

thmaif  the  meetmgof  diis  diet,  a  new  attempt  was  made,  in  order  to 
procure  ubert;^  to  the  hndgrewB.  That  prinoe,  no  wmreconcikd  to  his 
situation  bj  time,  grew  every  day  more  inupatient  ot  vsstraint  Having 
often  applied  to  Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenbwg,  who  took  every 
occasion  of  soficiting  the  emperor  in  his  behalf^  diough  without  any  tStctf 
he  oof^  C(»nmanded1u8  sons  to  summon  thees,  with  Iqpd  fonnality,  to  per- 
form what  was  contained  in  the  bond  which  they  ^granted  him,  by 
auiTenderiiig  themselves  into  their  hands  to  be  treated  with  the  same  rigour 
as  the  emperor  had  used  him.  This  iumished  them  with  a  fiesh  pibtext 
for  renewing  their  application  to  the  emperor,  together  with  an  adaitionBl 
nigument  to  enforce  it  Charles  fiimly  resolved  not  to  mnt  their  request ; 
thoi^  at  the  same  thne^  bemg  extremely  desfaous  to  tie  delivered  iirom 
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tlietr  incMtant  importimitj,  he  cfkideavouied  to  prevail  on  the  landnave  to 
give  \sp  tiie  bond  which  he  had  received  finom  the  two  electon.  put  that 
prince  reiiitiog^  to  part  with  a  security  which  he  deemed  estcntial  to  his 
'uSetv*  the  empeior  boldly  cut  the  knot  which  he  could  not  untie ;  and  by 
*  public  deed  annulled  tlie  bond  which  ACaurioe  and  the  elector  of  Brao- 
denbuig  had  srantedy  absolving^  them  horn  all  their  engagements  to  the 
landgrave.  No  pretension  to  a  power  so  pernicious  to  society  as  that  €)i 
abrogating  at  pleasure  the  most  sacred  laws  of  honour,  and  most  fennal 
obli||[ationt  of  public  faith,  had  hitherto  been  formed  by  any  but  the  Roman 
pontifby  who,  m  Gonse<)uence  of  their  claim  of  supreme  power  on  eaith, 
anonte  the  right  of  disposing  with  precepts  and  duties  of  eveiy  kind. 
All  Germany  was  filled  with  astonishment,  when  Charles  assumed  the  same 
pietpgative.  The  state  of  subjection,  to  which  the  empire  was  reduced, 
appeared  to  be  more  rigorous,  as  well  as  intolerable,  than  that  of  the  mart 
wretched  and  enslaved  nations,  if  the  emperor,  by  an  arbitraiy  decne» 
might  cancel  thoK  solemn  contracts  which  are  the  foundation  of  tliat  mutual 
confidence  whereby  men  are  held  together  in  social  union.  The  landgrave 
himself  now  gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  the  emperor^s 
consent,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  it  by  his  own  address.  But  the  plao 
which  he  had  fonned  to  deceive  his  guards  beii^  discovered,  such  of  hie 
attendants  as  he  had  gained  to  favour  his  escape^  w^pe  nut  to  death,  and 
he  was  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Mechlin  more  closely  tnan  ever.* 

Another  transaction  was  carried  on  during  this  diet,  with  respect  to  an 
a&ir  more  nearly  interesting  to  the  emperor,  and  which  occasioned  like* 
wise  a  general  alarm  among  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Charies,  fidoiigh 
fonned  with  talents  which  fitted  him  for  conceiving  and  conducting  great 
designs,  was  not  capable,  as  has  been  often  observed,  of  bearing  extraor- 
dinary success.  Its  operation  on  his  mind  was  so  vtofent  and  intoxicating, 
that  it  elevated  him  beyond  what  was  moderate  or  attainable,  and  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  the  pursuit. of  vast  but  chimerical  objects.  «Sucfa 
had  been  the  e&ct  of  his  victory  over  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde. 
He  did  not  long  rest  satisfied  with  the  substantial  and  certain  advantages 
which  were  the  result  of  that  event,  but,  despising  these,  as  poor  or  incon- 
siderable firuits  of  such  great  success,  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  at 
bringing  all  Germany  to  a  unifomuty  in  religion,  and  at  reinerinr  the  Im- 
perii power  despotic.  These  were  objects  extremely  splendia  indeed, 
and  alluring  to,  an  ambitious  mind ;  the  pursuit  of  tbem,  however,  was 
attended  with  manifest  danger,  and  the  hope  of  attaining  them  very  unoei^ 
tain.  But  the  steps  which  he  had  already  takien  towards  them,  having 
been  acoompaniea  with  such  success,  his  imagination,  warmed  with  coo- 
templating  this  alluring  object,  overlooked  or  despised  all  remaining  diffi- 
culties. As  he  conceived  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  be  certain,  he  negan 
to  be  solicitous  how  he  might  render  the  possession  of  such  an  imporUnt 
acquisition  perpetual  .in  his  family,  by  transmitting  the  Gherman  empire, 
together  with  tne  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  bis  dominions  in  Italy  ana  the 
Low*Countries,  to  his  son.  Having  long  revolved  this  flattering  idea  in 
his  mind,  without  communicating  it,  even  to  those  ministers  whom  he  most 
trusted,  he  had  called  Philip  out  of  Spain,  in  hopes  that  his  presence 
would  facilitate  the  canying  forward  the  scheme. 

Great  obstacles,  however,  and  such  as  would  have  deterred  any  ambi- 
tion less  accustomed  to  overcome  difficulties,  were  to  be  surmounted.  He 
had,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  imprudently  assisted 
in  procuring  his  brother  Ferdinand  the  dignity  of.  kug  of^  the  Romans,  and 
tfaoe  was  no  probability  that  thb  prince,  who  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
lifi^  and  had  a  son  mwn  up  to  the  years  of  manhood,  would  relinquish, 
ift  uvQw  4>f  hit  nephew,  the  near  prospect  of  the  Imperial  throne,  which 
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Charies's  infirmities  and  decliDing  state  of  health  opened  to  himself.  Thte 
did  not  deter  the  emperor  from  feofwrirg  to  make  the  proposition ;  and 
when  Ferdinand,  notwithstanding  his  profinmd  reverence  for  his  brother^ 
and  obsequious  submission  to  his  will  in  other  instances,  idected  it  in  a 
Peremptory'  tone,  he  was  not  discouraged  by  one  repulse,  lie  renewed 
his  applications  to  him  bvhis  sister,  Manr  queen  of  Hungary,  to  whom 
Ferdinand  stood  indebted  for  the  crowns  ooth  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  #ho,  by  her  ^at  abilities,  tempered  with  extreme  gentleness  of  dis^ 

SiMitioD,  haa  acquired  an  eztraordinaiy  influence  over  wth  the  brothers, 
lie  entered  warmly  into  a  measure,  which  tended  so  manifestly  to  agmin 
due  the  house  of  Austria,  and  flattering  herself  that  she  could,  tempt  Fer* 
dioand  to  renounce  the  reversionaiy  possession  of  the  Imperial  dignity  for 
an  hsmediate  establishment,  she  assured  him  that  the  emperor,  bjr  way  oi 
compensation  for  his  giving  up  his  chance  of  succession,  would  instantlj 
bestow  upon  him  territories  of  venr  considerable  value,  and  pointed  out  in 
paiticular  thoee  of  the  duke  of  Wurtembeig,  which  might  be  confiscated 
upon  different  pretexts.  But  neither  by  her  address  nor  entreaties  could 
she  induce  Ferainand  to  approve  of  a  plan»  which  would  not  only  have 
degraded  him  finom  the  highest  rank  $monr  the  monarchs  of.  Europe  to 
that  of  a  subordinate  and  dependeiK  prince,  but  would  have  involved  both 
him  and  his  posterity  in  perpetual  contests.  He  was,  at  the  same  time> 
more  attached  to  his  chilaien,  than  by  a  rash  concession  to  frustrate  all  the 
hiffh  hopes,  in  prospect  of  which  they  had  been  educated. 

mtwithstanaing  the  immoveable  mrmneas  which  Ferdinand  discovered/ 
die  emperor  did  not  abandon  his  scheme.  He  flattered  himself  that  he 
might  attam  the  ol^eet  in  view  by  another  channel,  and  that  it  was  not 
impossible  to  prevail  co  the  electors  to  cancel  their  jformer  choice  of  Fei^ 
dinand,  or  at  least  to  eksct  Philip  a  second  king  of  the  Romans,  substituting 
him  as  next  in  succession  to  his  uncle;  With  this  view,  he  took  Philip 
along  with  him  to  tbs  diet,  that  the  Germans  might  have  an  opportuni^ 
tooMerve  and  become  acquainted  with  the  prince,  in  behalf  of  whom  he 
oourted  their  interest;  ancl  he  himself  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  or 
insinuation  to  gain  the  electors,  and  to  prepare  them  ibr  listening  with  a 
fiivourable  ear  to  the  proposal.  But  no  sooner  did  he  venture  upon  meiH 
tioning  it  to  them,  than  they,  at  once*  saw  and  trembled  at  the  conse- 
quences with  which  it  would  be  attended.  fThey  had  long  felt  all  the 
inconveniences  of  haviiv^  placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire  a  prince  whose 
power  and  duminions  were  so  extensive;  if  they  should  now  repeat  the 
folly,  and  continue  the  Imperial  crown,  like  an  hereditary  dignity  in  the 
same  &mily,  they  foresaw  that  tbe^r  would  give  the  son  an  opportunity  ot' 
caitving  on  that  system  of  expression  which  the  fiither  had  be^pm  j  and 
would  put  it  in  his  power  to  overturn  whatever  was  yet  left  entire  m  the 
liicient  and  veneraUe  fabric  of  the  German  constitution.  ^ 

The  character  of  the  prince,  in  whose  favour  this  extraordinary  propo-^ 
sitioo  was  madet  rendered  it  still  less  agreeable.  Philip,  though  possessed 
vritfa  an  insatiable  desire  of  power,  was  a  straoger  to  all  the  arts  ot  concilia- 
ting good  will.  Haughty,  reserved,  and  severe,  he,  instead  of  gaining 
new  mends,,  diwisted  the  ancient  and  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  Aus- 
trian interest  He  scorned  to  tdke  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  language 
of  the  country  to  the  government  of  which  he  asphed ;  nor  would  he  coo 
descend  to  pay  the  Gerpians  the  compliment  ot  accommodating  himself, 
during  his  residence  among  them,  to  their  manners  and  customs.*  He 
allowed  the  e.ector3  and  most  illustrious  princes  in  Germany  to  remain  la 
his  presence  uncovered,  a£kcting  a  statefy  and  distant  demeanour,  which 
the  greatest  of  the  German  emperon,  and  even  Qiaries  himself  amidst 
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the  pride  of  power  and  yictor^,  had  never  aasooied.  On  the  other  heodp 
Ferdinand,  fiiom  the  time  of  bn  arrival  in  Geimany,  had  alndied  to  tender 
himself  acceptable  to  the  people,  by  a  conformity  to  their  mameiBy  whicli 
eeemed  to  flow- fiom  choice ;  and  bis  son  Maiimilian,  who  was  bora  in 
Germany,  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  such  amiable  qualities  as  ren- 
dered him  the  diu^ing  of  his  countiymen,  and  induced  them  to  look  for* 
ward  to  his  election  as  a  most  desirable  event  Their  esteem  and  affsc- 
tioB  for  him  fortified  the  resolution  which  sound  policy  had  mgested ; 
and  determined  the  Germans  to  prefer  the  popular  virtues  of  Feranaod 
and  his  son,  to  the  stubborn  austerity  of  Philip,  which  interest  could  ncyt 
soflen,  nor  ambition  teach  him  to  disguise.  All  the  electors,  the  ecclesias- 
tical as  v^ell  as  secular,  concurred  in  expressing  such  strodg  disappibbation 
of  the  measure,  that  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  ffave  up  any  point,  was  obliged  to  drop  Uie  scheme  as  impracticable. 
By  nis  unseasonable  perseverance  in  pushing  it,  he  had  not  only  filled  the 
Germans  wi^  new  jealouflf  of  his  ambitious  designs,  but  laid  the  founda* 
tion  of  rivalship  ana  discord  in  the  Austrian  family,  and  forced  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  in  self-defence,  to  court  the  electors,  particularly  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  and  to  form  such  connections  with  them,  as  cibt  off  all  prospect 
of  renewing  the  proposal  with  succesi.  Philip,  soured  by  his  dia^poimt^ 
ment,  was  sent  back  to  Spain,  to  be  called  thence  when  any  new  scheme 
of  ambition  should  render  his  presence  necessanr.* 

Having  relinquished  this  plan  of  domestic  ambition  which  had  lone  oo 
cupied  and  engrossed  him,  Charles  imaf^ined  that  he  would  now  uve 
leisure  to  tuin  all  his  attention  towards  his  grand  scheme  of  establisfamg 
uniformity  of  religion  in  the  empire,  by  forcingall  the  contending  parties 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent.  But  such  was  the 
extent  of  hia  dominions,  the  variety  of  connections  in  which  this  entangled 
him,  and  the  multiplicitjr  of  events  to  which  these  g[ave  rise,  as  seldom 
allowed  him  to  apply  ms  whole  force  to  any  one  object  The  machine 
which  he  had  to  corauct  was  so  great  and  complicated,  that  an  unforeseen 
faregularity  or  obetniction  in  one^f  the  inferior  wheels,  often  disconcerted 
the  motioo  of  the  whole,  and  prevented  his  deriving  from  ihem  all  the 
beneficial  effects  which  he  expected.  Such  an  unlooked*ibr  occumnoe 
happened  at  ^lis  juncture,  and  created  new  obstacles  to  the  execution  of 
his  schemes  with  regnurd  to  relij^on.  Julius  III.,  thou^  he  had  confinncd 
Octavio  Farnese  in  the  possession  of  the  dutchyof  Parma,  dunqg  the  fint 
efiuslons  of  his  joy  and  gratitude  on  his  promotion  to  the  papu  throne, 
soon  began  to  repent  off  his  own  generosity,  and  to  be  apprehensive  of 
consequences  which  either  he  did  not  foresee,  or  had  disregarded^  while 
the  sense  oi  his  obliffatiooB  to  the  family  of  Farnese  was  recent.  The 
emperor  still  retainea  Plaoentia  in  his  hands,  and  had  not  idinquiihed  his 

Sretensions  to  Paraia  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Gongaza  the  governor  of 
Eilan,  havin|^,  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  muraer  of  tiie  late  duke 
Peter  Ludovioo^  offered  an  unult  to  the  fomily  of  Fannse,  which  he  knew 
could  never  be  fon^vea,  bad,  for  that  reason,  vowed,  its  destniction ;  and 
emplo]red  all  the  influence  which  his  great  abilities,  as  well  as  lon^  services, 
gave  him  with  the  en^ieror,  in  persuading  him  to  seise  Panna  by  ibcce  of 
arms.  Ghatles,  in  compliance  with  his  solicitatim,  and  that  he  miriit 
gratiiy  his  own  desir^  of  annexing  Parma  to  tlie  Milanese,  listened  to^ne 
proposal ;  and  Goniaga,  ready  to  take  enoouragemeot  from  the  slightesl 
^pearance  of  approbatioa,  b^^  to  assemble  troops,  and  to  make  other 
pieparadons  for  the  executioo  oif  his  scheme. 

Octavioi  who  saw  the  impendii^g  danger,  found  it  necessaiy^ibr  hisoiwn 
mkijf  to  inoraase  the  gairisoa  off  his  capita^  and  to  levy  aoldieia  for 
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« 
defandiiff  the  rest  of  the  tountiy.  But^  the  ezjienae  of  such  an  ^Bati  (u 
exceeded  his  aoanty  levenuea)  be  represented  his  ntuation  to  the  poperand 
implored  that  pxotectioii  and  a88i3taiice  which  was  due  to  him  as  a  vassal 
of  the  church.  The  Imperial  minister,  however,  had  already  pre-occupled 
the  pope^s  ear ;  and  hy  discoursing  continually  conceraiug  the  danger  of 
enii^  ofience  to  tha  emperor,  as  well  as  the  imprudence  of  supportiqe 
Octavio  in  an  usurpation  so  detrimental  to  the  holy  see,had  totaUy  auienaiea 
him  from  the  family  of  Famese.  -  Octavio's  remonstrance  and  petition  met, 
of  oonsequence,  with  a  cold  reception ;  and  he,  despairing  of  any  assistance 
fimm  Julius,  began  to  look  round  for  protection  from  some  other  quarter. 
Hemy  II.  of  France  was  the  only  prince  powerful  enough  to  afibra.  him 
ikda  protection,  and  fortunately  he  was  now  in  a  situation  which  allowed 
him  to  grant  it.  He  had  brought  bis  transactioDB  with  the  two  British 
kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto  diverted  his  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the 
continent,  to  such  an  issue  as  he  dsired.  This  he  had  efR»:ted  p^iy  by 
the  vigour  of  his  arols,  partly  by  his  dexterity  in^  taking  advantage  oi  tiie 
politiaJ  iactions  which  raffed  in  both  kiordoms  to  su^  a  dmee,  as  ren- 
dered the  councils  of  the  Scots  violent  ana  precipitate,  and  iSe  epeiatioos 
of  the  English  feeble  and  unsteady.^  He  had  procured  from  the  English 
favoicrable  conditions  of  peace  for  bis  allies  the  Scots ;  he  had  prevuled 
on  the  nobles  of  Scotland  not  only  to  affiance  their  youpg  queen  to  hn  son 
the  daui^in,  but  even  jx>  send  her  into  France,  that  she  might  be  educated 
under  bis  eye ;  and  Had  recovered  Boulogne,  together  with  its  depend- 
encies, which  had  been  conquered  by  Heniy^ VIII. 

The  French  king  having  eained  points  of  so  much  consequence  to  his 
ciown,  and  disengpged  himself  with  such  honour  from  the  burden  d  sup- 
p<Nrting  the  Scots,  and  maintaining  a  war  axaiost  Engkmd«  was  now  at  fuU 
leisure  to  puisue  the  measures  which  his  hereditary  jealousy  of  the  emt* 
peror's  power  naturally  sug;gested.  He  listened  accordin^y,  to  the  fint 
overtures  which  Octavio  Famese  made  him ;  and  enjbraciQg  eageriy  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  footing  in  Italy,  he  instantly  concluded  a  treaty, 
in  which  he  .bound  himself  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  to  furnish  him  aU  m 
aaeistance  which  he  deaiied*  This  transactioo  could  not  be  long  keiit 
secret  from  the  pope,  who,  foreseeing  the  calamities  which  nmet  follow  if 
war  were  rekindled  so  near  the. ecclesiastical  state,  immediately  issued 
roonitoiy  lefters  requiring  Octavio  to  relinquish  his  new  alliance.  Upon 
his  refusal  to  complv  with  the  requisition,  he  soon  after  pronounced  his  fief 
to  be  forfeited,  ana  declared  war  against  him  as.a  disobeoient  and  rebellious 
vassal.  But  as,  with  his  own  forces  alone,  he  could  not  hc^  to  subdue 
Octavio  while  supported  by  such  a  powerful  ally  as  the  king  of  France,  he 
had  recourse  to  tne  emperw,  who  being  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  the  French  in  Parma,  ordered  Gonzaga  to  second  Julius 
with  all  his  tioops.  Thus  the  French  took  the  field  as  the  allies  of  Octavio, 
the  Imperialists  as  the  protectors  of  the  hcAy  see ;  and  hostilities  com- 
menced  between  them,  while  Charles  and  Hemy  themselves  still  affected 
to  give  out  that  they  would  adhere  inviolably  to  the  peace  of  Crespy. 
The  war  of  Parma  was  not  distinguished  by  any  memonble  event.  Many 
small  rencounten  happened  with  alternate  success ;  the  French  ravaged 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories ;  the  Imperialists  laid  waste  the  Far- 
mesan :  and  the  latter,  after  having  begun  to  oesiege  Parma  in  form,  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  disgrace.* 

B^t  the  motions  and  alarm  which  this  war,  or  the  'preparations  for  it^ 
oocasiooed  in  ItalVp  prevented  most  of  the  Italian  prelates  firom  repairing 
to  Trent  on  the  first  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  reassembling  the 
council ;  and  though  the  papied  legate  and  nuncios  resorted  thither,  thsy 
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weie  dbl%ed  to  adjourn  the  council  to  the  fint  of  September*  hoping:  such 
a  number  (^prelates  might  then  assemble)  that  they  might  with  deoenc^ 
begin  their  (feliberationB.  At  t^t  time  about  siity  prelates,  mostlj  {mm 
the  cclesiastical  ttatev  or  iiom  Spain,  together  with  a  few  Gennans,  ccxi- 
▼ened.*  The  session  was  opened  with  the  accustomed  formalities,  and 
the  fathen  were  about  to  proceed  to  business,  when  the  abbot  of  Bellozane 
appeared,  and  presenting  letters  of  credence  as  ambassador  from  the  kin^ 
of  France,  demanded  audience.  Having  obtained  it,  he  protested^  in 
Hemj's  name,  against  an  assembly  called  at  such  an  improper  junctcwe, 
when  a  war,  wantonlr  kindled  mr  the  pope,  made  it  impossible  tor  the 
deputies  from  the  Qailican  church  to  resort  to  Trent  in  safety,  or  to  de- 
liberate concerning  articles  of  faith  and  disciplme  with  the  reauisite  tran- 
quillity ;  he  declared,  that  his  master  did  not  acknowledge  wn  1p  be  a 
general  or  oecumenic  council,  but  must  consider,  and  wouul  treat  it,  at  a 
particular  and  partial  convention.!  The  le^te  affected  to  desfuse  this 
protest;  and  the  prelates  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  to  examine  and 
decide  the  great  points  in  controveny  conceram^  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  simper,  penance,  and  extreme  unction.  This  measure  of  the  French 
monarch,  however,  gave  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council,  at  tfie 
veiy  commencement  of  its  deiiberanons.  The  Germans  woukL  not  paj 
much  regard  to  an  assembly,  the  authoHty  of  which  the  second  prince  m 
Christendom  had  formally  disclaimed,  or  feel  any  great  reverence  Hor  the 
decisions  of  a  few  men,  who  anoeated  to  themselves  all  the  ris^fats  beknging 
to  the  representatives  of  the  church  universal,  a  title  to  which  they  nad 
such  poor  pretensions. 

Tne  emperor,  nevertheless^  was  straining  his  authority  to  die  utmost,  in 
order.to  establish  the  reputation  and  jurisoictioo  of  the  council.  He  had 
prevailed  on  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  the  prelates  of  greatest  pawer 
and  dignity  in  the  church  neit  to  the  pope,  to  repair  thither  in  peiaon. 
He  had  oBliged  several  German  bishops  of  Inferior  rank,  to  go  to  Trent 
themselves,  or  to  send  their  proxies.  He  granted  an  Imperial  safe-ooodact 
to  the  ambassadors  nominated  by  the  elector  e(  Brandenbuigv  the  duke  of 
Wurtembeig,  and  other  protestants,  to  attend  the  council :  and  exhorted 
fhem  to  send  their  divines  thither,  in  order  to  propouna,  explain,  ami 
defend  their  doctrine.  At  the  same  time,  his  zeal  anticinated  the  decrees 
of  the  council ;  and  as  if  the  opinions  of  the  protestants  had  already  been 
oondemned,  he  took  large  steps  towards  exterminatii^  them.  With  this 
intention,  he  called  together  me  ministers  of  Augsbui^g ;  and  after  inter- 
rogating them  concerning  several  controverted  points,  enjoined  them  to 
teach  nothing  with  respect  to  these  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish 
church.  Upon  their  declining  to  comply  with  a  requisition  sa  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  be  commanded  them  to  leave  the  town 
m  three  days,  without  revealing  to  any  person  the  cause  of  their  banish- 
ment ;  be  prohibited  them  to  preach  for  ttie  future  in  arnr  province  of  the 
empire  \  and  obl%ed  them  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  punctually  obey 
these  iD)uiKtioo&  They  were  not  the  only  victims  to  his  xeal.  The  pro- 
lestant  clergy,  in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  circle  of  Sualuaf  were  ejected 
with  the  same  violence ;  and  in  many  places,  such  magbtrates  as  had  dii* 
tinguisbcd  themselves  by  their  attacnmeift  to  the  new  opiinooS|  were  db- 
missed  with  the  most  abrupt  irregularity,  and  their  offices  filled,  in  conse* 
Quence  of  the  emperor's  aibitrajT  appointment,  with  the  noost  bigotted  of 
their  adversaries.  The  reibrmea  worship  was  almost  entirely  suppresKd 
throughout  that  extensive  i>rovtnce.  The  ancient  and  fundamental  pnvilegea 
of  the  free  cities  were  violated.  The  people  were  compelled  to  mSoA 
Iha  ministration  of  priests,  whom  they  regarded  with  boifor  as  idglatwa  . 
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and  to  submit  to  tiie  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  whom  diey  detested  as 
teorpers.* 

Toe  emoeror,  after  this  disoorar^y  which  was  more  explicit  than  an; 
that  he  hau  hitherto  made^of  his  intention  to  subvert  ihe  German  constitu< 
tion^  as  well  as  to  extirpate  the  protestant  religion,  set  out  for  Inspruck  in 
the  Tyrol.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  that  city  [Novem.l,  as,  by  its  situa- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trent,  and  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  it  appeared 
a  commodious  station,  whence  he  might  inspect  the  operations  of  the  coun- 
ci],  and  observe  the  progress  of  the  war  in  the  Parmesan  without  losing  sight 
of  such  oceuneooes  as  m%ht  happen  in  Qetmanr.t   \ 

Daring  these  txansactions,  the  siege  of  Magdebuig  was  cairied  on  with 
Tarious  success.  At  the  time  when  Charles  proscribed  the  citixens  of  Mag^* 
debuig,  and  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  h^d  exhorted  and 
even  enjoinea  all  the  neighbouring  states  to  take  arms  a^inst  them,  as 
rebels  and  common  enemies.  Encouraged  by  his;  exhortations  as  well  as 
promises,  Geoige  of  Meckleid[>uig,  a  younger  brother  of  the  reigning  duke, 
an  active  and  ambitious  prince,  collected  a  considerable  number  of  those 
aoldien  of  fortune  who  had  accompanied  Henry  of  Brunswick  in  all  his 
wild  enterprises:  and  though  a  zealous  Lutheran  himself^  invaded  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Magdebuigers,  hoping  that,  by  the  merit  of  this  service,  he 
mkiil  procure  some  part  of  theirdomains  to  be  allotted  to  him  as  an  estab- 
liahmeotj  The  citizens,  unaccustomed  as  yet  to  endure  patiently  the 
ealamities  of  warv  could  not  be  restrained  from  sallying  out-  in  order  to 
save  their  lands  from  bein^  laid,  waste.  They  attacked  tne  duke  of  Meek- 
lenbuig  with  more  resolution  than  conduct,  and  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  But  as  they  were  animated  with  that  unconquerable  spirit, 
which  flows  from  zeal  tor  lelirion  co-operating  with  the  love  of  civil  liber^. 
iar  from  beiD|[  disheartened  by  their  misfortune,  they  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  with  vigour.  Many  of  the  veteran  soldieifs  who  had  served  in 
the  loag  wars  between  the  emperor  and  king  of  France,  crowdiijg  to  their 
standaras  under  able  and  experienced  officers,  the  citizens  acquired  mili- 
tary skill  by  degrees,  and  added  all  the  advantages  of  that  to  the  efforts  of 
unuauoted  courage..  The  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
blow  which  he  had  given  the  Magdebuigers,  not  daring  to  invest  a  town 
stroogiy  fortified,  anadefended  by  such  a  garnsoo,  continued  to  ravage  the 
cqpencounti> 

As  the  hopes  of  booty  drew  many  adventurers  to  the  camp  of  this  young 
prince,  Maurice  of  Saxony  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  pow«r  which  he  pos- 
sessed by  bein|p  at  the  head  of  such  a  numerous  body,  and  inarching  towards 
Magdemng  with  his  own  troops,  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the 
whole  army,  an  honour  to  which  his  high  rank  and  great  abilities  as  well  as 
the  nomination  of  the  diet,  gave  him  an  indisputable  title.  With  this  united 
force,  he  invested  the  town,  and  bqg^  the  siege  in  form :  claiming  great 
merit  with  the  emperor  on  that  account,  as  from  his  zeal  to  execute  the 
Imperial  decree,  he  was  exposing  himself  once  more  to  the  censures  and 
maledictions  of  the  party  with  which  he  agreed  in  religkxis  sentiments. 
But  the  approaches  to  me  town  went  on  slowly ;  the  garrison  interrupted 
.the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies,  in  one  of  which  Geoige  of  Mecklenbui|g 
was  taken  prisoner,  levelled  paH  of  their  worics,  and  cut  off  the  soldiers  in 
4heir  advaiiced  posts.  While  the  citizens  of  Magdebun:»  animated  by  the 
discourses  of  their  pastors,  and  the  soldiers,  encoura^d  oy  the  example  of 
4heur  o&eis,  endured  all  the  harddiips  of  a  siege  without  murmuring,  and 
defended  themselves  with  the  same  ardour  which  they  had  at  first  dis- 
covered ;  the  troops  of  the  besiegers  acted  with  extreme  remissness  repining 
At  every  thing  that  thef  suffered  in  a  service  which  th^  disliked*  They 
broke  out  more  than  once  into  an  open  mutixiy,  demanding  the  axrean  of 
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tibeir  pay,  wbidiy  as  the  members  of  tbe  Germanic  bodj  aeat  m  fheir  coi^ 
tribotioiiB  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war  spanng^,  and  with 
great  reluctancey  amounted  to  a  considerBble  sum,*  Mauncet  too,  had 
prticular  motives,  thoiwfa  such  as  be  durst  not  avow  at  4iat  j«ctiire«  which 
induced  him  not  to  push  the  siege  with  Tigour,  and  made  him  choose  rather 
to  centimie  at  the  bead  of  an  army  expwed  to  all  the  imputatioos  which 
his  dilatoiy  pnx:eedin0  drew  upon  him»  than  to  precipitate  a  ceoquest  that 
might  have  broiigbt  him  some  accession  of  reputatnOy  but  would  have 
leMieied  it  necessary  to  disband  hb  forces. 

At  lastj  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  town  begioDinr  to  sufier  distress  from  want 
of  provisKxis,  and  Maurice,  finding  it  impossuue  to  protract  matters  any 
longer  without  filling  the  emperor  with  such  suspicious  as  m^[fat  hare  di^ 
concerted  all  his  measures,  be  concluded  a  trea^  of  capitulation  with  the 
city  [Novem.  S],  upon  the  following  conditions ;  that  the  Mudebuigers 
should  humbly  implore  pardon  of  the  emperor ;  that  they  shonia  not  for  the 
future  take  arms,  or  enter  into  any  alliance  agaioBt  the  house  of  Anatiia; 
that  they  shodd  submit  to  tbe  authority  of  the  Imperial  chamber ;  that 
they  should  conform  to  tbe  decree  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg  with  remct  to 
religion ;  that  tbe  new  fortifications  added  to  the  town  should  be  deoMihhed ; 
that  they  should  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  thoosaind  crown&  deliver  up  twelve 
pieces  of  ordnance  to  tbe  emperor,  and  set  the  duke  of  Mecklenboig^ 
together  with  their  other  prisoners  at  liberty,  without  ransom.  Next  dar 
their  garrison  marched  out,  and  Maurice  took  poasesnon  of  the  town  wim 
great  military  pomp. 

Before  the  terms  of  capitulatioo  were  settled,  Mamce  had  held  m»y 
conferences  with  Albert  count  Bfansfeldt,  who  had  the  chief  command  m 
Mardeboi^.  He  consulted  likewise  with  count  Heideck,  an  officer  who 
had  served  vrith  great  reputation  in  the  am^  of  tbe  league  of  Smalfcaiifaj 
whom  the  emperor  had  proscribed  on  account  of  bis  seal  for  that  cause, 
but  whom  Maurice  had,  notwithstanding,  secretly  engaged  in  his  service, 
and  admitted  into  the  most  intimate  confidence.  To  niem  he  eonmiuni* 
cated  a  scheme,  which  be  had  long  revolved  in  bis  mind,  for  precuring 
libertf  to  bis  father-in-law  the  land^ve,  for  vindicating  the  priviJegcs  U 
the  Grermanic  body,  and  setting  bounds  to  the  dangerous  encroacfanenfii  of 
the  Imperial  power.  Having  deliberated  with  them  coocemiBg  the  mea- 
sures which  might  he  necessary  for  securing  the  success  of  such  an  ardnom 
«alierorire,  he  gave  Mansfeldt  ■  secret  assurances  that  the  fortifications  of 
Magdebuig  sh^d  not  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  iriiabitants  should  neither 
'be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  nor  be  deprived  of  any  of 
their  ancient  immunities.  In  order  to  engage  Maurice  more  thmuugbly 
£om  consideratkNis  of  interest  to  fulfil  ttese  eo^agements,  the  senate  of 
Magdeburg  elected  him  their  bniYrave,  a  dignity  which  had  ibnaeriy 
heloqged  to  the  electoral  house  of  Saxony,  am  which  entitled  hms  to  a 
veiy  ample  jurisdiction  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  its  dependencies.t 

Thus  the  citizens  of  Magdebuig,  after  enduring  a  sie^  of  twelve  monlfas, 
and  struggling  for  their  liMrties,  religious  and  civil,  with  aninvincihle  for- 
titude, worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  exerted,  had  at  last  tbe  good 
fortune  to  oonclude  a  treaty  which  left -them  In  a  better  condition  than  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  whom  their  timidity  or  want  of  public  spirit  had 
betrayed  into  such  mean  submissions  to  the  emperor.  But  while  a  great 
part  of  German7  applauded  tbe  gallant  conduct  of  the  Ma^debmgers,  and 
rejoiced  in  their  having  escaped  the  destruction  with  which  they  had  been 
threatened,  all  admirea  Maurice's  address  in  the  conduct  of  his  negotiation 
with  them,  as  well  as  the  dexterity  with  which  he  converted  every  event 
16  his  own  advantage.    They  saw  with  amazement,  diat  after  having 
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aflicted  tiie  Macdebuiigera  during  many  montlis  with  tO  the  oaliositia  of 
war,  he  was  at  last,  by  their  moluntarv'  election,  adranced  to  the  atatioo  of 
highest  authority  in  that  cit^  which  be  had  ao  laldy  besieged ;  that  after 
having  been  ao  long  the  object  of  their  aatirical  invectives  as  an  apostate 
and  an  enemy  to  the  religion  which  he  pfofessed.  they  seemed  now  to  place 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  seal  and  good  will.*  At  the  same  tkne,  the 
public  articles  in  the  treaty  of  capitulation'were  so  perfectly  conibrmable 
to  those  which  the  emp^rar  had  gjranted  to  the  other  piotestant  cities,  and 
Maurice  took  such  care  to  magnify  his  merit  in  having  induced  a  place 
which  had  defisaded  itself  with  so  much  obstinacy,  that  Charles,  far  from 
eospectiqg  -any  thing  iraudulent  or  collusive  in  the  terms  of  acooramodation, 
ratified  them  without  hesitation,  and  absolved  the  Magdebuigeis  bom  the 
•entenee  of  ban  which  had  been  denounced  against  them.  ^ 

The  onlr  pobt  that  now  remained  to  embarrass  Maurice  was  how  to 
keep  togetber  the  veteran  troops  which  bad  served  under  him,  as  well  ap 
those  which  had  been  emplo^red  in  the  defence  of  the  town.  For  this, 
too^  be  Ibuod  an  expedient  with  simpilar  ait  and  felicity.    His  schemes 

3j^ainst  the  emperor  were  not  yet  so  rally  ripened,  that  be  durst  venture  to 
isdose  them,  and  proceed  openly  to  cany  tbsm  into  execution.  The 
winter  was  appioachio^,  which  made  it^n^KMsible  to  take  the  field  imme- 
diately. He  was  afnSd  that  it  would  give  a  ofemature  alarm  to  the 
emperor,  if  he  should  retain  such  a  consioenble  body  io  his  pay  until  the 
season  of  action  retumed  in  the  spring*  As  soon  then  as  Magdebiiig  opened 
its  gates,  he  sent  home  bis  Saxon  subjects,  whom  he  could  command  to  take 
arms  and  reassemble  on  the  shortest  warning ;  and  at  the  same  time,  pay  ii^ 
part  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  mercenanr  troops,  who  bad  foUoWea  his 
standard,  as  well  as  to  the  soldiers  who  bad  served  in  the  garrison,  he 
absolved  them  from  their  respective  oaths  of  fideiij^,  and  disbanded  them. 
But  the  moment  he  save  them  their  discfaaige,  Qeoige  of  Mecklenbuig, 
who  was  now  set  at  liberty,  o&red  to  lake  them  into  his  service,  and  to 
become  surety  for  the  payment  of  what  was  still  owing  to  them.  As  such 
adventurers  were  accustomed  often  to  change  masters,  they  instantly 
accepted  the  offer.  Thus  these  troops  were  kept  united,  and  ready  to 
march  wherever  Maurice  should  call  them,  while  the  emjperor,  deceived 
hy  this  artifice,  and  imaginiiy  that  Geoige  of  Mecklenburg  bad  hired  them 
with  an  intention  to  assert  his  claim  to  a  part  of  his  brother's  teiritories  bjr 
^rce  of  arms,  suffered  this  transaction  to  pass  without  observation,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  matter  of  no  consequence.t 

Having  ventured  to  take  these  steps,  which  werr^  of  so  much  consequence 
towards  the  execution  of  his  schemes,  Maurice,  that  be  might  divert  the 
emperor  from  observing  their  tendency  too  nairowly,  and  prevent  the  sus- 
picions which  that  must  have  excited,  saw  the  necessity  of  employing  some 
new  artifice  in  order  to  engage  his  attention,  and  to  confirm  him  u  his  pre- 
sent security.  As  he  knew  that  the  chief  d>ject  of  the  emperor's  solicitude 
at  this  juncture,  was  how  he  mi{;ht  prevail  with  the  protestant  states  of 
Germany  to  recognise  the  authonty  of  the  council  <^  Trent,  and  to  send 
thither  ambassacbrs  in  their  own  name,  as  well  as  deputies  from  their 
respective  churches,  he  took  hold  of  this  predominating  passion  in  order  to 
amuse  and  to  deceive  him.  He  affected  a  wonderful  E^to  grati^  Charies 
in  what  he  desired  with  regard  to  thia  matter;  he  nominated  ambassadors 
whom  he  empowered  to  attend  the  council ;  he  nmde  choice  of  Melancthon 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  amoi^  Ids  brethren  to  prepare  a  confession 
of  fiutb,  and  to  lay  it  before  that  aasembly.  After  bis  example,  and  pro- 
bably in  comequenoe  of  his  solicitatioos,  the  duke  of  Wurtembeig,  the 
tAtj  of  Strasbui^,  and  other  protestant  states,  appoinled  ambassadors  and 
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dirines  to  attend  the  couocil.  Thcj  all  applied  to  the  emperor  fer 
•ale-oooductt  whidi  they  obtained  in  tiie  most  ample  ibim.  This  was 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  secmritj  of  the  ambassadors,  and  4bey  proceeded 
accordingly  on  theirjoufney ;  but  a  separate  safe-conduct  finom  the  council 
itself  was  demanded  ibr  the  piotestant  divines.  The  hte  of  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the  council  of  Constance,  in  the  preceding 
centttiy,  had  condemned  to  the  flames  without  regarding  the  imperii 
safe-conduct  which  had  been  eranted  them,  rendered  this  precaution  pru- 
dent and  necessaiy.  But  as  tne  pope  was  no  less  unwilling  that  the  pio- 
testants  should  be  admitted  to  a  hearing  in  the  council,  tham  the  emperor 
had  been  eager  in  bringing  them  to  demand  it,  the  legate  b^  promises  and 
threats  prevailed  on  the  others  of  the  council  to  decline  issuinr  a  safe- 
conduct  in  the  same  fomi  with  that  which  the  council  <^  Basil  had  granted 
to  the  followers  of  Hus^  The  protestants,  on  their  part,  insisted  upon  the 
council's  copying  the  precise  words  of  that  instnunent.  The  Imperial 
ambassadors  inleroosed  in  order  to  obtain  what  would  satisfy  them. 
Alterations  in  the  form  of  the  writ  were  proposed :  expedients  were  w- 
gested;  protests  and  counter-protests  were  taken :  tne  legate,  together  wiBi 
Bis  associates,  laboured  to  gain  their  point  by  artifice  and  cmcane ;  the 
protestants  adhered  to  theirs  with  finnness  ana  obstinacy«  An  account  of 
every  thing  that  passed  in  Trent  was  transmitted  to  the  emperor  at  Inspnick, 
who,  attempting,  from  an  excess  of  zeal,  or  of  confidence  in  his  own 
address,  to  reconcile  the  contending  partie^  was  involved  in  a  hbyiimhof 
inextricable  negotiations.  By  means  of  thn,  however,  Maurice  gained  aD 
that  he  had  in  view ;  the  emperor's  time  was  wholly  engrcssea,  and  his 
attention  diverted;  while  he  himself  had  leisure  to  mature  his  schemes,  to 
carnr  on  his  intrigues,  and  to  finish  his  preparations,  before  be  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  struck  the  blow  which  he  had  so  loi^  meditated.* 

But  previous  to  entering  into  an^  further  oetail  concerning  Maurice's 
c^rations,  some  account  must  be  given  of  a  new  revolution  m  Hungry, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  towards  their  producing  such  extraordmaiy 
efiects.  When  Solyman,  in  the  year  1541,  by  a  stratagem,  which  suited 
the  base  and  insidious  policy  of  a  petty  usurper,  rather  than  the  maffita- 
nimity  of  a  mijs^htT  conoueror,  deprived  the  young  king  of  Hungary  of  the 
dominions  which  nis  father  had  left  him,  he  had  granted  that  unfortunate 

?rince  the  countiy  of  Transylvania,  a  province  of  his  patenial  kingdkim. 
'he  goverament  of  this^  together  with  the  care  of  educating  the  yoonr 
king,  lor  he  still  allowed  him  to  retain  that  title,  though  he  had  rendered 
it  only  an  empty  name,  he  committed  to  the  queen  ana  Martinuzzi  bishop 
of  Waradin,  whom  the  late  king  had  appointed  joint  guardians  of  his  son, 
and  regents  of  his  dominions,  at  a  tiine  when  those  omces  were  of  greater 
importance.  This  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  occasioned  the  same  disgypsioiis 
in  a  small  principality  as  it  would  have  excited  in  a  mat  kingdom ;  an 
ambitious  jroung  queen,  possessed  with  a  hn;h  opinion  of  her  own  capacity 
for  governing ;  and  a  high-spiriled  prelate,  fond  of  power,  contend{Qr"wi)o 
should  engross  the  greatest  share  in  the  administration.  Each  baa  their 
partizans  among  the  nobles ;  but  as  Martinuzzi,  by  his  great  talents,  began 
to  acquire  the  ascendant,  Isabella  turned  his  own  arts  against  him,  and 
courted  the  protection  of  the  Turks. 

The  neignbouriqg  basbas,  jealous  of  the  buhop's  power  as  well  as 
abilities,  readily  promised  her  the  aid  which  she  demanded,  and  would 
soon  have  obliged  Martinuzzi  to  have  given  up  to  her  the  sole  direction  of 
afiairs,  if  bis  ambition,  fertile  in  expedients,  had  not  suggested  to  him  a 
new  measure,  and  one  that  tended  not  only  to  preserve  but  to  enlaige  h» 
authority.  Having  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  queen,  by  the 
mediation  of  some  of  the  nobles,  who  were  solicitous  to  save  their  coontiy 
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irom  the  calamitieft  of  a  civil  war,  he  secretly  despatched  one  of  his  confi- 
dants to. Vieima^  and  entered  intq  a  neg^otiation  with  Ferdinand.  As  it  was 
DO  difficult  matter  to  persuade  Ferdiuaody  that  the  same  man  whose  enmitjr 
and  intri^es  had  dnven  him  out  of  a  mat  part  of  his  Hungarian  doou* 
'  nionsy  mighty  upon  a   reconciliation,  oecome  equally  instrumental    in 

^  recovering  them,  he  listened  earcrly  to  the  first  overtures  of  a  union  with 

'  that  prelate.    Martinuzzi  allured  him  by  such  prospects  of  advantage,  and 

engaged,  with  so  much  confidence,  that  he  would  prevail  on  the  most 
pow^ul  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  to  take  anna  in  his  favour,  that  Ferdi* 
nand,  notwithstanding  his  truce,  with  Solyman,  agreed  to  invade  Transyl- 
^  vania.    The  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  that  service,  consisting  of 

veteran  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  was  given  to  Castaldo  marquis  de 
Piadena,  an  officer  formed  b^  the  famous  man^uis  de  Pescara,  whom  be 
strongly  resembled  both  in  his  enterprising  eenius  for  civil  business,  and  io 
^  his  great  knowledze  in  the  art  of  war.    This  army,  more  formidable  by 

the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  abilities  of,  the  eeneral,  than  by  its 
numbers,  was  powerfully  seconded  by  Martinuzzi  ana  his  faction  among 
the  Hungarians.  As  the  Turkish  basnas,  the  sultan  himself  being  at  the 
head  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  could  not  afibrd  the  queen  such 
[  immediate  or  effectual  assistance  as  the  exigency  cf  her  afiairs  required^ 

she  quickly  lost  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  retain  any  longer  the  authorilr 
which  she  possessed  as  regent,  and  even  began  to  despair  of  her  son  a 
safety. 

Martinuzzi  did  not  sufier  this  favourable  opportunit]r  of  accomplishing 
nis  own  designs  to  pass  unimproved,  and  ventured,  while  she  was  in  this 
state  of  dejection,  to  lay  before  ber  a  proposal,  which  at  any  other  time 
she  would  have  i^ected  with  disdain.  He*  represented  how  impossible  it 
was  for  her  to  resist  Ferdinand's  victorious  arms ;  that  even  if  the  Turk* 
dwuid  enable  h6r  to  make  head  against  them,  she  would  be  far  from 
changing  her  condition  to  the  better,  and  could  not  consider  them  as 
deliverers,  but  as  masters,  to  whose  commands  she  must  submit :  he  con* 
Jored  her,  therefore,  as  she  regarded  her  own  dignity,  the  safef^  oi  her  son, 
or  the  security  of  Christendom^  rather  to  give  up  Pransf  Ivania  to  Ferdi* 
nand,  and  to  make  over  to  him  her  son's  title  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  than 
to  allow  both  to  be  usurped  by  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith. 
At  the  same  time  he  promised  her,  in  Ferdinand's  name,  a  oompensatioo 
for  herself,  as  well  as  for  her  son,  suitable  to  their  rank,  and  proportional 
to  the  value  of  what  they  were  to  sacrifice.  Isabella,  deserted  by  some 
of  her  adherents,  distrusting  others,  destitute  of  friends,  and  surrounded  by 
Castaldo's  and  Martinuzzi's  troops,  subscribed  these  bard  conditions,  thougn 
with  a  reluctant  hand.  U^on  this,  she  surrendered  such  places  of  strength 
9%  were  still  in  her  possession,  she  gave  up  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  par* 
ticulariy  a  crown  of  gold  which,  as  the  Hungarians  believed,  bad  descemled 
from  heaven,  and  conferred  on  Mm  who  wore  it  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
throne.  As  she  could  not  bear  to  remain  a  private  person,  in  a  countnr 
^vhere  she  had^  once  enjoyed  sovereign  power,  she  instantly  set  out  with 
ber  son  for  Silesia,  in  order  to  take  possessbn  of  the  principalities  of  Oppelen 
and  Ratibor,  the  investiture  of  which  Ferdinand  had  engaged  to  grant  her 
son,  and  likewise  to  bestow  one  ef  his  daughters  u]KH[1  him  in  marriage. 

Upon  the  resignatkm  of  the  young  king,  Martinuzzi,  and  aAer  hid  example 
the  rest  of  the  Transylvanian  grandees,  swore  allegiance  to  Ferdinand , 
who,  in  order  to  testily  his  grateful  sense  of  the  zeal  as  well  as  success 
MTith  which  that  prelate  had  served  biro,  afiected  to  distinguish  him  by 
everv  possible  mark  of  favour  and  confidence.  He  appointed  him  governor 
of  Transylvania,  with  almost  unlimited  authority;  he  publicly  ordered 
Castaldo  to  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  bis  opinion  and  commands;  he 
increased  his  revenues,  which  were  already  very  great,  by  new  appoint* 
meats;  he  nominated  him  archbishop  of  Gran,  and  prevailed  on  the  pope 
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to  Tsiw  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardina].  All  thb  ortentatioB  of  good-wifi, 
however,  was  void  of  sioceritjy  and  calculated  to  conceal  aentinieDts  the  meet 
peHectlr  its  Kverae.  Fesdioand  dreaded  Martinizzi's  abilities :  distnisied 
his  fkblity;  and  foresaw,  that  as  his  extensive  antfaaritv  enabted  him  to 
cheek  an^  attempt  towards  circumscribing  or  abolishiiK  the  extensive  pri  vi« 
leges  which  the  Hungarian  nobility  posseaed,  he  woola  stand  forth  on  everj 
occasion,  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  his  countiy,  rather  than  act  tbe 
part  of  a  viceroy  devoted  to  the  will  of  his  soverei^. 

For  this  reason,  he  secretly  eave  it  in  charge  to  Castaldo  to  watch  bis 
motions,  to  guaid  against  his  CKsigns,  and  to  thwart  his  measures.  Bat 
Martinuzzi,  either  because  he  did  not  perceive  that  Castaldo  was  placed 
as  a  spy  on  his  actions,  or  beca|ue  be  despised  Ferdinand's  insidsoaB  arts, 
asnmied  tbe  directioQ  of  the  war  against  the  Turks  with  his  nsnal  tame  of 
authority,  and  conducted  it  with  great  maenanimihr,  and  no  less  success. 
He  recovered  some  places  of  whico  tbe  iondels  had  taken  poesessioD ;  he 
remlered  their  attempts  to  reduce  others  abortive;  and  established  Ferdi- 
nand's authority  not  only  in  Transylvania,  but  in  tbe  Bannatof  Temeswar, 
and  several  of  the  countries  adjacent.  In  canring  on  these  operaticoB,  he 
oAen  differed  in  sentiment  from  Castaldo  and  bis  officers,  and  treated  the 
Turkish  prisoners  with  a  degree  not  only  of  humanity,  but  even  of  gene- 
posity,  which  Castaldo  loudly  condemned.  This  was  represented  at 
Vienna  as  an  art&d  method  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the  mfideb,  that^ 
by  securing  their  protection,  be  might  shake  off  all  dependence  upon  the 
sovereign  whom  be  now  acknowledged.  Tbou^  Martinuzzi,  in  josfifi- 
cation  of  bis  own  conduct,  contended  that  it  was  mipolitic  by  unnecessaiy 
severities  to  exasperate  an  enemy  prone  to  revenge,  Castaldo's  accusaCiosis 
gained  credit  with  Ferdinand,  prepossessed  already  against  Martinuzziy 
and  jealous  of  every  thii^  that  could  endanger  his  own  authority  in  Hon- 
nry,  in  pfoi)ortion  as  he  knew  it  to  be  precarious  and  ilKcsiablisibed. 
These  suspicbns  Castaldo  confirmed  and  strengthened,  by  the  intelligeDce 
which  he  transmitted  continually  to  his  conooants  at  Vienna,  ^y  nna- 
representine  what  was  innocent,  andputtiog  tbe  worst  consfmction  on  what 
seemed  dubious  in  Martinuzzi's  coootict  j  by  imputing  to  him  des^ns  which 
he  never  formed,  and  chaigjng  him  with  actions  df  which  be  was  not 
guilty ;  he  at  last  convinced  Ferdinand,  that,  in  c»der  to  presenre  his  Hun* 
earian  crown^  he  must  cut  off  that  ambitious,  prelate.  But  Ferdinand, 
loreseeipg  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  proceed  in  the  regular  course  of 
law  against «  subiect  of  such  exoibitant  power  as  might  enable  him  to  set 
his  sovereign  at  defiance,  determined  to  employ  viokoce  in  order  to  obtain 
that  satisfaction  which  the  laws  were  too  feeble  to  dfivd  lum. 

He  issued  bis  orders  accordingly  to  Castaldo,  wbowillii^y  mdertook 
that  infamous  service.  Havmg  communicated  tbe  design  to  some  ItalisD 
and  Spanish  officen  whom  he  could  trust,  and  concerted  with  them  the 
plan  of  executing  it,  they  entered  Martinuzzi's  ai>artinenl|  eariy  one 
morning  [Dec.  18]  under  pretence  of  presenting  to  him  some  despakahes 
which  were  to  be  sent  off  immediately  to  Vienna ;  and  while  ho  perused 
a  paper  with  attentkm,  one  of  their  number  struck  him  with  a  pooard  in 
tbe  throat  The  blow  was  ix>t  mortal.  Martinuzzi  started  up  with  ibe 
intrepidity  natural  to  him,  and  grappling  tbe  assa8sin»  threw  nun  lo  the 
ground.  But  the  other  conspirators  ruslnng  in,  an  old  man,  anaxiBed,  and 
alone,  was  unable  loQg  to  sustain  such  an  unequal  conflict,  and  sunk  under 
the  wounds  which  he  received  from  so  many  bands.  The  Transyhranras 
were  restrained  by  dread  of  the  foreign  troops  stationed  in  their  ootmtjy, 
from  rising  in  anas  in  order  to  take  veiK^nce  on  the  mvrdereia  of  u. 
prelate  wfio  bad  long  been  tbe  object  of  their  love  as  well  as  veneration. 
The^  spoke  of  the  deed,  however,  with  horror  and  ezecratioD;  and 
ezclauned  «^gainst  Ferdinand,  whom  neither  gratitude  for  recent  and  impor* 
tant  services,  nor  reverence  for  a  character  considered  as  sacnd  and  imo- 
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bble  among  CbristiaBs,  could  restrain  from  shtddiiy  die  blood  of  «  mui, 
wbow  only  crime  was  attachment  to  bis  native  counliy.  *  The  aohlef 
deteatinr  tae  jealous  as  weU  as  cruel  pdicj  c^  a  couit«  vviiiob,  npon  unceiv 
tain  ancT  improbable  Buimiseis  bad  given  up  a  penon,  no  Ite  oontpicuauB 
fi>r  his  merit  than  his  rank,  to  be  butcberea  by  assaamost  either  retired  tp 
their  own  estates^  or  if  thej  contmued  with  the  Austrian  aimy>  grew  cold 
to  the  service.  The  Turics,  encouraged  by  the  death  of  an  enemy 
whose  abilities  they  knew  and  dreaded^  ptepared  to  renew  hoetilitiea 
early  in  the  sprmg;  and  instead  of  the  security  which  Ferdinand  had 
expected  ftooi  the  removal  of  Maztinuzzi^  it  was  evident  thai  his  tenitories 
in  Hungaiy  were  about  to  be  attacked  with  greater  vigour,  and  defended 
with  leas  zeal  than  ever.* 

By  this  time,  Maurice  havinr  almost  finished  his  inbrima  and  prepsnh 
tions,  was  on  the  pomt  of  decTariqg  his  intentions  o^peuy^  and  «T  taking 
the  field  against  the  emperor.  His  first  care,  afler  he  came  to  this  resdu- 
tion,  was  to  disclaim  that  narrow  sod  booted  maxim  of  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde,  which  had  led  them  to  shun  all  connection  with  foreigners* 
He  had  observed  how  fatal  this  had  been  to  their  cause :  and,  instnicted 
by  their  error,  he  was  as  eager  to  court  the  protection  of  Hemy  II.  as  they 
had  been  solicitous  to  prevent  the  interposition  of  Francis  I.  Happily  for 
him,  he  found  Henij  m  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  first  overture  on  hit 
part,  and  in  a  situation  which  enabled  him  to  brine  the  whole  force  of  the 
French  monarchy  into  action.  Heniy  had  long  observed  die  progress  of 
the  emperor's  aims  with  jealousy,  and  wtshed  to  distinguish  himself  by 
entering  the  lists  against  the  same  enemy,  whom  it  had  been  die  gloiy  6i  his 
father's  reien  to  oppose.  He  had  laid  hold  on  fhe  &at  opportunity  in  his 
power  of  thwarting  the  emperor's  designs,  by  taking  the  duke  atFanna 
under  his  projection ;  and  hostilities  w^  already  beg^,  not  only  in  that 
dutchy^  but  in  Piedmont.  Having  terminated  the  war  with  England  by  a 
peace,  no  less  advantageous  to  himself  than  honourable  for  lus  allies  the 
Scoter  the  restless  and  enterprising  courage  of  his  nobles  was  impatient  to 
display  itself  on  some  theatre  of  action  more  conspicuous  than  the  peti^ 
operations  in  Parma  or  Piedmont  affonied  them. 

John  de  Fienne*  bishop  of  Bayonne,  whom  Henry  had  sent  intoG^ennany* 
under  pretence  of  hiring  troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  was  empowerea 
to  conclude  a  treafy  in  mrm  with  Maurice  and  his  associates.  As  it  would 
have  been  very  indecent  in  a  king  of  France  to  have  undertaken  the 
defence  of  the  protestant  church,  the  interests  of  religion,  how  much  soever 
diey  might  be  aifiMted  by  the  treaty,  were  not  once  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  artides.  Religious  concerns,  they  pretended  to  commit  entirely  to  the 
disposition  of  Divine  Providence ;  the  only  motives  assigrned  tor  their 
present  confederacy  against  Charles,  were  to  procure  tly9  landgrave 
liberty,  and  to  prevent  9ie  subversion  of  the  ancient  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  German  empire^  In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  was  agreed, 
that  aU  the  contractinf^  narties  should,  at  the  same  time,ileclare  war  against 
the  emperor ;  that  neither  peace  nor  truce  should  be  made  but  by  common 
consent,  nor  without  including  each  of  the  confederates ;  that,  in  order  to 
guard  asniinst  the  inconveniences  of  anarchy^  or'  of  pretensions  to  joint  com- 
mand, Maurice  should  be  acknowledged  as  head  of  the  Creruan  confede* 
rates,  with  absolute  authority  in  all  military  affitirs  }  that  Maurice  and  bis 
associates  should  bring  into  the  field  Bereo  thousand  horse,  with  a  prt^portionai 
number  of  infantiy :  that,  towerds  the  subsistence  of  this  aimy^  during  the 
three  first  months  oi  the  war,  Henry  should  contribute  two  hundred  and  tbitf 
thoiBand  crowns,  and  afterwards  sixtv  tbotisand  crowns  a-month,  as  lonr  u 
they  continued  in  arms ;  that  Henry  should  attack  the  emperor  on  the  8i£  ti 
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liMrain  with  a  poweiibi  annr :  that  if  it  were  fband  requisite;  todect  a 
emperor,  such  a  penon  abould  be  Dominated  as  shall  be  aneeabk  to  the  kiii|>^ 
of  France.*  This  treaty  was  coecluded  on  the  fifth  of  October^  some  tiaie 
before  Mtfdebtiiig;  sunendered,  and  the  pieparatMy  negotiatioDs  were  coih 
ducted  with  such  profound  secrecj,  that,  of  all  the  princes  who  afterwards 
acceded  to  it,  Maurice  communicated  what  he  was  caiiyiiM^  on  to  tivo 
only,  John  Albttt,  the  reigning  duke  of  MeddenbuJig,  awT  William  ol* 
Hesse,  the  landgraTe's  eldest  son.  The  league  itself  was  no  less  aniiOQsl]r 
concealed,  and  with  such  fortunate  care,  that  no  nimour  oonceming  it 
reached  the  ears  of  the.  emperor  or  his  ministers ;  nor  do  they  seem  to 
have  coDceiTed  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  such  a  transaction. 

At  the  same  time,  with  a  solicitude  which  was  careful  to  draw  some 
acoession  of  strength  horn  eveir  quarter,  Sf  aunce  applied  to  Edward  VI. 
of  Englvid,  and  requested  a  subsidy  of  four  hundrecT  thousand  crowns  for 
the  support  of  a  confederacy  formed  in  defence  of  the  protestant  religion. 
But  the  factions  which  prevailed  in  the  Eiiglish  court  duriiv:  the  mhiorilj 
of  diat  prince,  and  which  deprived  both  the  councils  andf  aims  of  the 
nation  of  their  wonted  vigour,  left  the  Eqgllsh  minnters  neither  time  Bor 
inclination  to  attend  to  foreign  afiairs,  and  prevented  Maurice's  obtaining 
that  aid,  which  their  zeal  for  the  reformation  would  have  prompted  them 

tomnthim.t 

Maurice,  however,  having  secured  the  protection  of  such  a  powei&l 
monarch  as  Heniy  iL,  proceeded  with  great  confidence,  but  with  eooal 
caution,  to  execute  his  plan.  As  he  judg^  it  necessary  to  niake  one  eobrl 
more,  in  order  to  obtain  the  emperor^s  consent  that  the  landgrave  should 
be  set  a^  liberty^iie  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  in  bis  own  name  and  in  thai 
of  the  elector  or  Brandenbmg,  to  Inspnick  [Decern.].  After  resuminet  at 
great  length,  all  the  facts  and  aiguipents  upon  which  they  foufxled  meir 
claim,  and  representing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  peculiar  engagements 
which  bound  them  to  be  so  assiduous  in  their  solicitatioos,  they  renewed 
their  request  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  whidi  tfaiey  had  ao 
often  preferred  in  vain.  The  dector  palatine.the  duke  of  Wurtembei]^ 
the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  the  dukes  of  Deux-ronts,  the  marquis  of  Bran- 
denburg Bareitb,  and  the  marquis  of  Baden,  bv  their  ambassadors,  coocMrred 
withthem  in  their  suit.  Letters  were  likewise  delivered  to  the  same  efiectfinom 
the  king  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  dukes  of  Liinenbui|[. 
Evea  the  king  of  the  Romans  joined  in  this  applicatioo,  being  moved  wiQi 
oompassion  towards  the  landgrave  in  his  wretcoed  situation,,  or  influenced, 
perteps^  by  a  secret  jealousr  of  his  brother's  power  and  dem^aSf  which^ 
since  his  attempt  to  alter  tne  order  of  succession  in  the  empve,  he  had 
come  to  view  with  other  eyes  than  formerly,  and  dreaded  to  a  great 
dmee. 

But  Charies,  oenstant  to  his  own  ^stem  with  regard  to  the  landgrsYey 
eluded  a  demand  urged  by  such  powerful  intercessors ;  and  havuqg  declared 
that  he  would  communicate  his  resolution  concerning  the  matter  to  Maurice 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Inspnick,  where  he  was  eveir  day  expected,  he 
did  not  dei^  to  descend  into  anr  more  particular  explication  of  his  inten- 
tions.J  Tms  application,  though  of  no  benefit  to  the  landgrave,  was  ef 
great  advantage  to  Maurice.  It  served  to  justify  his  subsequent  prooeedii»y 
and  to  demointrate  the  necessity  of  employing  arms  in  order  to  extort  tGst 
equitable  concession,  which  his  mediation  or  entreaty  could  not  obtain. 
It  was  of  use,  too,  to  confim  the  empem  in  his  security,  as  both  the 
solemnity  cf  the  application,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  ao  manr  princes 
were  dnwn  in  to  enforce  it,  led  him  to  coochide  tiiat  they  pnced  all 
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Ilieir  hnpes  of  restoring^  ihe  hndgraTe  (o  libertji  in  'gainiop  his  oooaent  to 
disDiiss  nim* 

1559.1^  Maurice  employed  artifices  still  more  lefined  to  conceal  liis 
machinations,  to  amuse  the  empeior,  and  to  gain  time.  He  affected  ta  be 
more  solicitous  than  eyer  to  and  out  some  expedient  for  removiQg  the 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  safe-conduct  for  the  i>Fote8tant  dtvines 
appointed  to  attend  the  council,  so  that  they  might  repair  thithet  without 
any  apprehension  of  duiger.  His  ambassadors  at  Trent  had  tequent  con- 
ferences coneemii^  this  matter  with  the  ImpNeriai  ambassadors  in  that 
dty,  and  laid  onen  their  sentiments  to  them  with  the  appeazance  of  the 
most  unresenrea  confidence.  He  was  willing,  at  last,  to  baye  it  belieyed, 
that  he  thought  all  differences  with  respect  to  this  prelimioaiy  article  were 
on  the  point  of  being  adjusted ;  and  in  order  to  giye  credit  to  tbia  opinion^ 
•he  commanded  Meiancthon,  together  witioi  his  brethren,  to  set  out  on  their 
jouniey  to  Trent.  At  the  same  time  he  held  a  close  oorrespoodence  with 
the  Imperial  court  at  Inspnick,  and  renewed  on  eyery  occasion  his  pro- 
fessions not  only  of  fidelity  but  of  attachment  to  the  emperor.  He  talk^ 
continually  of  his  intention  of  goin^  to  Inspruck  in  person  ;  he  eaye  ordexs 
to  hire  a  house  for  him  in  that  city,  and  to  fit  it  up  with  me  greatest 
dmatch  forhis  receptioD^ 

But  profoundly  skilled  as  Maurice  was  in  the  arts  of  deceit,  and  impe' 
netrable  as  he  thoufffat  the  yeil  to  be,  under, whidi  he  concealed  his  designs^ 
there  were  seyerai  things  in  his  conduct  which  aJanned  the  emperor 
amidst  his  s^curit^,  and  tempted  him  frequently  to  suspect  that  he  waa 
meditating  somethmg  extraordinaiy.  As  these  suspicions  took  their  rise 
from  circumstances  inconsiderable  in  themselves,  or  of  an  ambinious  aa 
well  as  uncertain  nature,  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  oy  Mau- 
rice's  address ;  and  the  emperor  wouki  not;  lirhtly,  give  up  bis  confidence 
in  a  maiw  whom  he  had  once  trusted  and  loaded  with  fevours.  One  par* 
ticular  alone  seemed  to  be  of  such  consequence,  that  he  thought  itneces* 
saiy  to  demand  an  ezfrfanation  with  regard  to  it  The  troops,  which 
George  of  Mecklenburg  had  taken  into  pay  after  the  capitulation,  of  Mag« 
deburg,  haying  fixed  their  (garters  in  Thunngia,  Uyed  at  discretion  on  toe 
lands  oif  the  nch  ecclesiastics  in  their  neighbourhood.  Their  Hcende  and 
rapaciousness  were  intolerable.  Such  as  felt  or  dreaded'  their  exactions^ 
complained  loudly  to  the  emperor,  and  represented  them  as  a  body  of  men 
kept  in  readiness  for  some  desperate  enterprise.  /  But  Maurice,  partly  by 
eitenuating  the  ^toonnities  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  partly  oy  repre- 
senting the  impossibility  of  disbanding  these  troops,  or  of  keeping  them  to 
re^lar  discipline,  unless  the  arrears  still  due  to  them  by  the  emperor  were 
paid,  eidier  remoyed  the  apprehensions  which  this  had  occasioned,  or,  as 
Uharles  was  not  m  a  condition  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  these  soldiers* 
obliged  him  to  be  silent  with  regard  to  the  matter.t 

The  time  of  action  was  now  approaching.  Maurice  bad  priyately 
despatched  Albert  of  Brandenburg  to  Paris,  in  order  to  confirm  his  leaeue 
witn  Henry,  and  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  French  army.  He  had  talon 
measures  to  bring  bis  own  subjects  together  on' the  first  summons;  he  had 
prorided  for  the  security  of  Saxony,  while  he  should  be  absent  with  the 
army ;  and  he  held  the  troops  in  Thurii^a,  on  which  be;  chiefly  depended, 
ready  to  adyance  on  a  moment's  warning.  All  these  complicated  opera- 
tkms  were  carried  on  without  being  discoyered  by  the  court  at  Inspruck* 
and  the  emperor  remained  there  in  perfect  tranquillity,  busied  entirely  in 
counteracting  the  intrigues  of  the  pope's  legate  at  Trent,  and  in  settling 
the  coiditionson  which  the  protestant  diyines  should  be  admitted  into  the 
council,  as  if  there  had  not  been  any  transaction  of  greater  moment  in 
ilgitation. 
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Thk  dwkrlooi  aecurit^  m  a  pvine*,  whot  bT  bk  fligm^  in  obwnm; 
the  conduct  of  all  aiDund  binriy  was  oommoiuyled  to  an  eioevof  dii(niBt» 
Buiy  teem  macooQiilable»  and  has  been  usputed  to  btfittutioD.  But 
bflsidet  the  eiquiait»  addreaa  witii  which  Maunce  concealed  bia  intention^ 
two  cireumatances  oonlributed  to  the  deluaioD.  The  geoC  bad  letiiiDecl 
upon  Charles  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Inapnick^  witb«D  incieaaeof  nakiice  ; 
and  bis  constitution  beii«  broken  hj  such  fieqimt  ttttackf»  be  was  sekkxn 
able  to  exert  hb  natural  vigour  of  mind*  or  tcF  consider  affam  with  his  usual 
Tif^ilance  and  penetration;  and  Granvelley  bisb(»  cmT  Axna,  bis  pinne 
minister,  tbonffh  one  of  the  most  anbde  statesmen  «!  that  «r  peibaps  of  aajr 
ace,  was  on  this  occasion  the  dupe  of  his  craft  He  entertained  ttdb  a 
high  opinioB  of  his  own  abilities,  and  held  the  {xJitical  talents  of  the  Gw* 
■lans  in  such  oonlsmpty  that  he  deiyiised  all  the  ioiimatioM  given  him  cqd- 
ceniing  Maurice's  secret  machlnations»  or  the  dangeroos  desfgos  whicb  be 
was  canying  on.  When  the  duke  of  Alt^  whose  daik  sui^nciow  mind 
haifooured  manj  doubts  cencemii^  Ibe  electoi^s  sincerity^  proposed  callinr 
him  immediately  to  court  to  answer  lor  his  conduct,  Granfelle  replica 
with  gi%at  scorn,  That  these  apprehensions  were  gronndless,  and  that  a 
drunken  German  bead  was  too  gross  to  Ibim  any  scheme  which  be  coiihl 
not  easily  penetratie  and  baffle.  Nor  did  he  assume  thii  peremptory  toon 
merely  from  confidence  in  his  own  dtsoeinment ;  he  bad  bribed  two  of 
Maurice's  ministera,  and  reoeived  from  them  frequent  and  minute  wknatr 
tion  concerning  all  their  master's  motions.  But  through  this  veiy  ^-^w^t, 
by  which  he  expected  to  fsan  access  to  all  Maurice's  counseia,  apd  e^na 
to  bis  thoughts, -such  intelligence  was  oomreyed  to  him  as  completed  bia 
deception.  Maurice  fortunately  discovered  the  oorraspondeoce  c^  the  two 
toaitors  with  Granrelle,  but  instead  of  punishing  them  for  their  crime»  he 
deiterously  availed  himself  of  their  ^ud,  and  turned  his  own  aits  uainel 
the  bishop.  He  affected  to  treat  these  mimstets  with  greater  confidence 
than  ever ;  be  admitted  them  to  hi^  consultations ;  he -seemed  to  lay  opea 
bis  heart  to  them ;  and  taking  care  all  the  while  to  let  them  be  acquaialed 
with  nothing  but  what  was  his  hiterest  should  be  known*  they  transmitted 
to  Inspnick  such  accounts  as  possessed  GranveUe  with  a  firm  belief  o^  hia 
sincentjr  as  well  as  good  intentions.*  The  emperor  himselG  in  the  fulaesi 
of  security,  was  so  Utde  moved  1^  a  memorial,  in  the  name  of  the  eccle- 
siastical electors^  admonishing  him  to  be  on  bis  guard  against  Maurice,  that 
be  made  lig^t  ottbb  intelligence;  and  his  answer  to  Siem  abomids  with 
declarations  of  bis  entire  a«l  confident  reliance  on  the  fidelity  as  weU  as 
attachment  of  that  prince.t 
\  At  last  Maurice's  preparationi  were  completed,  and  be  bad  tte  satis&c* 
tion  to  find  thai  bis  intrigues  and  designs  were  still  unknown.  But,  thoogli 
now  ready  to  take  the  field,  be  did  not  lay  aside  the  arts  which  be  bad 
hitherto  employed ;  and  by  one  piece  of  craft  more,  he  deceived  bis  ene- 
mies a  few  da3rs  longer.  He  gave  out,  that  be  was  about  to  begin  that 
journey  to  Inspruck  of  which  he  had  so  often  talked,  and  he  took  one  of  the 
ministers  whom  Granvelle  had  bribed,  to  attend  bim  thither.  After  tra- 
Veiling  post  a  few  stages,  he  pretended  to  be  indisposed  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  iouroey,  and  despatching  the  suspected  mbiister  to  mace  his  apology 
to  tne  emperor  for  tnb  delay,  and  to  assure  him  that  be  would  be  at 
Inspruck  ivithin  a  few  days ;  he  mounted  on  horsebAck*  as  soon  as  tbia 
spy  on  his  actions  was  gone,  rode  fell  speed  Inwards  Tburingiajoined  has 
army,  wbkh  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five  tbousMid  bonab 
and  pvt  Jt  immediately  in  motion  [March  18]4 
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Mbed,tn  not  mentioned  by  UwQanmnMiloritiw;  nit  m  Sir  JanMt  MeMI  reeelved  Ha 
tion  from  the  eleetor  Palatine,  and  aa  tbar  ara  pecfbctly  agraaaUa  to  tbarcat  of  Maariea^i 
ihej  flMiy  to  eooMaaad  aaatttbantlB, 
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At  the  teaM  tinw  he  published  a  nanifeeto  containing  his  reastw  fdr 
takii^  anas.  These  were  three  in  number :  that  he  fnig:bt  seeute  the 
protestant  i«H(ion»  which  watf  threatened  with  immediate  destraction; 
that  be  mkht  maintain  the  oonstituHoD  and  laws  of  the  ^nmfaet  ^nd  save 
Germany  mMn  beings  subjected  to  the  dominion  tif  ati  absolute  momnvh; 
that  he  might  deliver  the  landgrare  of  Hesse  firom  the  miseries  of  a  hmg 
and  mijiBt  imprinnmeiit.  Br  the  firsts  he  roused  ail  the  favourers  of  the 
lefommtionY  a  partf  fimnidaboe  by  their  2e&l  as  well  as  numiben,  smd  ren- 
dered desperate  by  oppression.  By  the  second,  he  intere^ed  aU  the 
friends  of  libertyV  catholics  no  less  fb»a  molestants,  and  made  it  their 
intonit  to  unite  whh.  him  in  assertnig  the  nghts  and  privtleires  common  to 
bolk  The  dyid,  besides  the  gkny  wbicfa  ^  acquired  by  bw  seal  to  MBL 
his  engagements  to  the  unhappy  prisoner^  was  become  a  cause  of  genefal 
ooqcem,  not  only  from  the  compassion  which  the  landgrave's  sulfeiinKS 
«scited»  but  torn  mdigiMrtion  at  the  injustice  and  rigoiir  of  the  emperors 
proceeding  against  him.  Together  with  Maurice's  manifi»tOy  another 
appeared  m  the  fiame  of  Albert  marquis  of  Biandenbonr  Cidmbach,  who 
Ittd  jonied  hhn  with  a  body  of  adventurers  whom  he  had  drawn  together. 
The  same  grievanoes  which  Maurice  had  pNointed  out  are  mentioned  in  it» 
but  with  an  excess  of  virufence  and  aoimosi^  suitable  to  the  daracler  of 
theprinoe  in  whose  name  it  was  published. 

The  king  of  France  added  to  these  a  manifesto  in  his  own  name ;  m 
which,  after  taking  notice  of  the  ancient  alliance  between  the  French  akkl 
German  nations,  lK>th  descended  from  the  same  ancestors;  and  after  mei^* 
tioningp  the  applications  which,  in  conseouenoe  of  this,  some  of  the  most 
flhtttnous  among  the  German  princes  had  made  to  him  for  his  protection ; 
he  declared,  that  he  now  took  arms  to  re-establish  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  empire,  to  deliver  some  of  its  princes  from  captivitT.  and  to  secure 
the  {mvilej^s  and  independenoe  of  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  bodr. 
fai  this  manifesto,  Henry  assumed  the  extraordinaiy  title  diProUetar  ^wt 
USbtriin  (fChrmamf  and  of  iu  eapfthe  PrtMU^  and  there  was*  engraved 
on  it  a  cap,  the  ancient  symbol  of  needom,  placed  between  two  dag^rs^ 
der  to  iotimate  to  the  Genoaas,  that  this  blessing  was  to  be  acquired 


in  order  to  iotimate  to  the  Genoaas,  that  this  blessing  was  to  be  acqui 
and  secused  br  force  of  afqae.* 

Maurice  haa  now  to  act  a  |(art  entirely  new ;  b«ft  his  flpxible  genhis  was 
capable  of  accommodatinr  itself  to  eveiy  situbtkm.  The  moment  he 
look  arms,  he  was  as  bokf  and  enterprising  in  thit  field,  as  be  had  been 
cautioos  and  crafty  in  the  cabinet.  He  advanced  by  rapki  marches  towardi 
the  Upper  Germany.  All  the  towns  in  his  ws^  opened  their  gates  to  him. 
He  remstated  the  magistrates  whom  the  emi»e(or  had  deposM,  and  gave 
nossesskm  cmT  die  churahes  to  the  protestant  ministers  whom  he  had  ejected. 
He  duected  his  march  to  Augsburg,  and  as  the  Im^rial  gairison,  which 
was  too  inconsiderable  to  think  of  defending  it,  retned  immediately,  he 
look  possession  of  that  gveat  city  FAnrM  iL  and  made  the  same  changes 
tkere  as  in  the  tofwns  thnMKfc  wnicn  he  had  pessedf 

N4>  words  can  eapress  the  enipertMrV  aitonishment  and  cunstemation  at 
•vents  so  unexpected.  He  saw  a  great  number  of  the  Cterman  princes  in 
arms  agauMi  him,  and  the  rest  eidier  i^eack  to  join  them,  or  wishing  success 
to  their  enterprise.  He  beheld  a  powerful  monarch  united  with  them  in 
close  league,  seconding  their  operations  in  person'  at  die  head  of  a  formi- 
dible  army,  while  he,  through  iiegligenee  and  creduKly,  which  exposed 
him  nor  less  to-  toe^  than  to  danger,  had  neither  made,  nor  was  tA  a  condi* 
tion  to  make,  uiy  eiectual  provision,  either  for  crushing',  his  rebellious 
anlijetts,  or  resisting  the  iiwasion  of  the  foreign  enemy.  Fart  of  his 
SpsMsb  troops  had  been  ordei^  inta  Hungary  against  the  Tuiks;  the  rest 
had  iwnhnil  hnck  to  Ital^  npen  occasioD  of  9m  war  ib  the  autehy  of 
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Puma.  'Tbe  bands  of  veteran  Germans  had  been  dimbsedf  became  he 
was  not  able  to  pay  them :  or  had  entered  into  Maurice's  service  after  iht 
siege  of  Magdebaig ;  and  be  remained  at  Inspnick  with  a  body  of  soldiers 
haraij  strong  eneiigfa  to  guard  his  own  person.  His  treasury  wu  as  much 
exhausted)  as  hb  army  was  reduced.  He  had  received  no  lemittanoes  ibr 
some  time  from  the  new  world.  He  had  forfeited  ail  credit  widi  the 
merdiants  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  who  refused  to  lend  him  money,  though 
tiempted  by  the  offer  of  exorbitant  interest  Thus  Chaiiesy  though  ub- 
doubtedly  the  most  considerable  potentate  in  Christendom,  and  capable 
of  ezertine  the  greatest  strength,  his  power,  notwithstanding  the  violent 
attack  made  upon  it,  bein^  stifl  unimpaired,  found  himself  in  a  sitoatiGD 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  make  such  a  sudden  and  vigorous  efot  as 
the  juncture  required,  and  was  necessaiy  to  have  saved  him  fism  the  pie 
sent  danger. 

In  this  situation,  the  emperor  placed  aU  his  hopes  upon  negotiating ;  the 
only  resource  of  such  as  are  conscious  of  their  own  weakness.  Bat 
thinking  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  make  the  first  advances  to  sub- 
jects who  were  in  arms  against  him,  he  avoided  that  indecorum  faj 
employing,  the  mediation  of  his  brother  Ferdinands  Maurice  confiding  m 
his  own  talents  to  conduct  any  negotiation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive 
advantage  from  it,  and  hoping  3iat,  by  the  appearance  of  facili^  fm 
hearkening  to  the  first  overture  of  accommodation,  he  might  amuse  the 
emperor,  and  tempt  him  to  slacken  the  activity  with  which  he  was  now 
preparing  to  defend  himself,  readily  agreed  to  an  interview  with  Feidi- 
nand  in  the  town  of  Lintz  in  Austria ;  and  having  left  his  army  to  proceed 
on  its  march  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenbuig,  he  repaired 
thi&er. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  France  punctually  fulfilled  his  engagements  to 
the  allies.  He  took  the  field  early,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointeid 
army,  and  marching  directly  into  liorrain.  Tool  and  Verdun  opened  their 
gates  at  his  approach.  His  forces  appeared  next  before  Mebt,  and  that 
city,  by  a  fraudulent  stratagem  of  the  constable  Montmorency,  who  having 
obtained  permission  to  pass  through  it  with  a  small  guard,  intsodnoed  as 
many  troops  as  were  sufBcient  to  overpower  the  gairison,  was  likewise 
seized  without  bloodshed.  Heniy  made  his  entry  into  all  these  towns 
with  great  pomp ;  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  swear  allegiance  to  him, 
and  annexed  those  imjportant  conquests  to  the  French  monarchy.  He  left 
a  strong  garrison  in  Metz.  From  thence  he  advanced  towards  Alsace,  in 
order  to  attempt  new  concjuests,  to  which  the  success  that  bad  hitiMato 
attended  bis  arms  invited  bun.* 

The  conference  at  Lintz  did  not  produce  an  accommodation.  Maurice, 
when  he  consented  to  it,  seems  to  have  had  nothinsr  in  view  but  to  amuse 
the  emperor :  for  he  made  such  demands,  both  in  benisdf  of  his  confederates 
and  their  ally  the  French  king  as  he  knew  would  not  be  accepted  by  a 

Srince,  too  hauj^hty  to  submit,  at  once,  to  conditions  dictated  by  an  enemy. 
*ut,  however  firmly  Maurice  adhered  during  the  ne^^otiation  to  the  interest 
of  his  associates,  or  how  steadily  soever  he  kept  in  view  the  directs  which 
had  induced  hini  to  take  arms,  he  oflen  professed  a  strone  inclination  lo 
tenninate  the  differences  with  the  em{>eror  in  an  amicable  manner. 
Encouraged  by  this  appearance  of  a  pacific  disposition,  Ferdinand  pro- 
posed a  second  interview  at  Passau  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  and  that 
a  truce  should  commence  on  that  da^,  and  continue  to  the  tenth  of  June^  in 
order  to  give  them  leisure  for  adjusting  all  the  points  in  dispute. 

Upon  this,  Maurice  rejoined  his  army  on  the  ninth  of  May,  which  had 
now  advanced  to  Gundelnngen.  He  put  his  troops  in  motion  next  moamg ; 
and  as  sixteen  days  yet  remained  for  action  berore  the  commenoeaMntof 

•  TiMMaaiS. 
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tlM  tiurei  he  iMOlvied  dnring  tiwt  period,  to  renhire  upoQ  an  enterpriset 
tlie  success  of  which  would  m  so  decisiTe,  as  to  rendor  the  negotiatioijis  at 
Passau  extremely  short,  and  entitle  him  to  treat  upon  his  own  teims.  He 
ibresaw  that  4be  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  arms,  which  was  to  take  place 
m  sooi^  tQgnther  with  the  ophuon  of  his  earnestness  to  re-establish  peace, 
with  whidi  he  h^d  aitAilly  amused  Ferdinand,  could  haidlj  fail  of  in- 
apiriRi^  the  «mpeior  vrith  such  false  hopes,  that  he  would  natural^  become 
lemiss,,  and  relani  into  seme  deg^ree  of  that  security  which  haa  already 
beea  so  fatal  to  him.  Relying  on  this  conjecture,  he  marched  directly  at 
the  head  of  his  army  towards Inspruck,  and  advanced  with  the  most  iaj|Nd 
motion  that  could  be  ciTen  to  so  great  a  body  of  troops.  On  the  eigh- 
teenth, he  anived  at  FSsssen,  a  nost  of  gte^i  oonsequenoe.  at  the  oitrance 
into  the  Tyrolese.  There  he  found  a  body  of  evbt  hundred  men,  whom 
the  emperor  had  assembled,  strongly  intrenche<^  in  order  to  oppose  his 
progress*  He  attacked  tbem  instantly^  with  such  violence  and  impetuosity. 
Quit  they  abandoned  their  lines  precipitately,  and  falling  hack  on  a  second 
body  posted  near  Ruten,  communicated  the  panic  temr  with  which  ther 
themselves  had  been  seized,  to  thoee  troops ;  so  that  they  likewise  took 
toflttht,  af)er  a  feeble  resistance. 

£lated  with  this  success,  which  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  hopeL 
Maurice  pressed  forward  to  Ehrenbeigh,  a  castle  satualed  on  a  high  and 
steep  precipice,  which  commanded  the  only  pass  through  the  mountains. 
As  this  fort  had  been  surrendered  to  the  protestants  at  the  beginnine'^ 
the  Smalkaldic  war,  because  the  garrison  was  then  too  weak  1o  defend  ft, 
the  emperor,  sensible  of  its  importance,  had  taken  care,  at  this  juncture, 
to  throw  into  It  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  maintain  it  against  ttie  ^p^ateat 
army  .^  But  a  shepherd,  in  pursuing  a  goat  which  had  strayed  fsom  his  fledc, 
havmg  discoverea  an  unknown  path  by  which  it  was  possible  to  ascend  to 
the  top  of  the  rock,  caeoe  with  this  seasonable  piece  ef  intelligence  to 
Maurice.  A  small  band  of  chosen  soldiers,  under  the  command  oi  Oeoige 
of  Mecklenbuii^,  was  instantly  ordered-  to  follow  this  guide.  •  They  set  out 
in  the  evening,  and  clambering  up  the  nig^d  track  with  infinite  fatigue 
as  well  as  dangei^  they  reached  the  summit  unperceived ;  and  at  an  bur 
which  had  been  agreed  on,  when  Maurice  began  the  assault  on  <he  one 
side  of  the  castle,  they  appeared  on  the  other,  ready  to  scale  the  walls, 
which  were  feeble  in  that  place,  because  it  had  been  hitherto  deemed 
inaccessible.  The  rarrison,  struck  with  terror  at  the  sicfat  of  an  enemy 
on  a  quarter  where  wej  had  thought  themselves  perfect^  secure,  imme- 
diately duew  down  their  arms.  Maurice,  almost  without  bloodshed,  and, 
which  was  of  greitor  consequence  to  him,  without  loss  of  time,  took  pos- 
session of  a  place,  the  reduction  of  which  might  have  retarded  hhn  long, 
and  have  reqmred4he  utmost  efforts  of  his  valour  and  skill.* 

Maurice  was  now  only  two  days  march  from  kHpruch,  and  witlMMit 
losing  a  mement  he  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance  thither,  having  left 
his  cavalry,  which  was  unserviceable  m  that  mountainous  county,  at 
Fiessen,  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  pass.  He  proposed  to  advance  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  anticipate  any  accounts  of  the  loss  of  Elhrenbergh,  and 
to  surprise  the  emperor,  to^pether  with  his  attendants,  in  an  open  town 
hMapable  of  defence.  But  just  as  his  droops  began  to  move,  a  battalion  of 
mercenaries  mutinied,  declaring  that  they  would  not  stir  until  they  had 
received  the  gratuity,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  they 
daimed  as  the  recompense  due  to  them  tor  having  taken  a  place  by  assault. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty,  as  well  as  danger,  and  not  without  some  oonsi-^ 
derable  loss  of  time,  -that  Maurice  quieted  this  insurrectkm,  and  prevailed 
on  the  soldiers  to  follow  htmto  a  place  where  he  promised  them  such  rich 
hootf  as  would  be  an  ample  reward  far  all  their  services 
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To  die  delaTy  occaaiooed  b j  this  imfomeen  aockknt,  ffae  caperar  awed 
hk  saietj.  He  was  infoimed  of  the  approachiK  daoger  Me  in  Ibe 
eveDiDfl;,  and  knowiae  that  nothing  could  aaTe  him  but  a  apeedy  ^ghC,  he 
instantly  lefl  lu^nick*  without  regarding^  the  daiknessof  tke  ii«ht,  or  tlie 
Tiolence  of  the  lain  which  happened  to  &il  at  that  time ;  and  notwitb* 
standiDg  the  debility  occasioned  by  the  gout,  which  lendemd  bin  unable 
lo  bear  an(y  motion  but  that  of  a  litter,  he  travelled  by  the  light  of  torches, 
taking  his  way  of  er  the  Alps,  b^r  roads  almost  inpaasaWe.  His  eoortieit 
and  attendants  followed  lum  with  equal  piedpitatioB,  some  of  them  en 
such  hones  as  they  could  hastily  procure,  many  of  them  on  loot,  and  all  in 
the  utmost  con(usioo.  In  this  miserable  pli^t,  veiy  unlike  dw  penp  with 
which  Charles  bad  appeared  during  the  five  preceding  years  as  the  con- 
queror of  Geimaoy,  be  arrived  at  length  with  nis  dejected  train  at  Vflhich 
in  Carinthia,  and  scarce)^  thoii|^t  himself  secure  even  at  that  remote  mno- 
oessible  oomer^l 

Maurice  entered  Inspntck  a  few  hours  after  the  emperor  and  his  attend- 
ants bad  left  it  j  and  enraged  that  the  prey  riMMtkl  escape  oat  of  yshandi 
when  he  was  just  reaid^  ^  seize  it,  he  puisued  them  some  mUes ;  b«t 
finding  it  impossible  to  overtake  persons,  to  whom  their  fear  gave  qwed, 
he  returned  to  the  town,  and  abandoned  aB  the  emperor's  b^^agage,  toother 
with  that  of  the  mimsters,  to  be  plundered  by  the  sddieis ;  whrie  be 
preserved  antouched  every  thing  belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Ronaans, 
either  becanse  he  had  formed  some  friendly  comezion  wilh^  that  imoe, 
<v  because  be  wished  to  have  it  believed  tnat  such  a  oonnezion  subeisted 
between  them.  As  there  now  remained  only  three  days  to  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  truce,  (with  such  nicety  had  Maurice  calculated  his  opera- 
tions*) he  set  out  for  Paasau,  that  he  might  me^  Ferdinand  on  the  day 
appomted. 

Before  Charles  left  Inspiuck,  he  withdrew  the  guards  i^eed  on  tbe 
degraded  elecUx*  of  Sazomr,  whom,  duiine  five  year%  he  had  carried  about 
with  him  as  a  prisoner,  ana  set  him  entirely  at  liberty,  either  with  an  inten- 
tion to  embanass  Maurice  by  letting  loose  a  rival,  who  might  dispute  his 
title  to  his  dominions  and  mgnity,  or  from  a  sense  of  the  indecency  of 
detaining  him  a  prisoner,  while  he  himself  ran  the  risk  of  being  depnv^ 
of  his  own  liberty.  But  that  prince,  seeing  no  other  way  of  escaping  than 
that  which  tbe  emperor  took,  and  abhorring  the  thoughu  of  filing  into  tbe 
hands  of  a  kinsman,  whom  he  justly  considered  as  the  author  of  all  bis 
misfortunes,  chose  rather  to  accompany  Charles  in  his  flight,  and  to  expect 
the  final  deciskn  of  his  fate  from  the  treaty  whicb  was  now  approaching. 

These  were  not  the  only  effects  which  Maurice's  operations  produced. 
It  was  no  sooner  known  at  Trent  that  he  had  taken  arms,  than  a  general 
consternation  seized  the  fathers  of  tbe  council.  Tbe  Qerman  prelates  inn- 
mediately  returned  home,  that  they  might  provide  for  the  safetr  of  their 
remective  territories.  The  rest  were  eztiemelv  impatient  to  be  gone: 
ana  the  legate,  who  had  hitherto  disappmnted  all  the  endeavours  of  tbe 
Imperial  ambassadors  to  procure  an  auaience  in  the  council  for  ^  protna- 
tant  divines,  kid  bold  with  j<yy  on  such  a  plausible  pretext  for  dismiashig 
an  assembly,  whicb  he  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  govern.  In  a  oongre{;s- 
tionbeldon  tbe  twenty-eighth  of  April,  a  decree  was  issued  pronguiog' 
the  council  during  two  years,  and  appointing  it  to  meet  at  die  ezpixatioo 
of  that  time,  if  peace  were  then  re-established  in  Europe.^  This  proran- 
tion,  however,  continued  no  less  than  ten  years ;  and  tbe  lunceedingBof  me 
Qouncil,  when  reassembled  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
s^hr-two»  foH  not  within  the  period  prescribed  to  this  histoiy. 

The  convocation  of  this  assembly  had  been  passionately  desired  hy  all 
the  states  and  priaoes  in  Chiistendam  who^  from  the  wisdom  as  weB  an 
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pMy  of  inrebtes  repreaeotiQ^  the  whole  hody  of  the  faithfaly  expected 
some  charitable  and  efficacious  endeavours  towards  composkig  the  dissen- 
aioQB  whkh  ttiiha|»pily  had  arisen  in  the  church.  But  the  semal  popes  bv. 
whose  authority  it  was  called^  had  odier  objects  in  view.  Jhey  exerted 
all  their  power  or^poIicT  to  attain  these ;  and  bj  the  abilities  as  well  as 
addiess  cii  their  legates,  oj  the  i||^raDce  of  tkiany  of  the  prelates^  and  bj 
the  servility  of  the  indigent  Italian  bishopsy  acqeiied  such  infltience  in  tM 
pouncily  that  they  dictated  aU  its  decrees,  and  framed  them  not  with  ao 
intention  to  lestore  umtj  and  concord  to  the  church,  but  to  establish  their 
own  dominbn,  or  to  confirm  those  tenets,  upott  which  they  imagified  that 
dominioo  to  be  founded.  Doctrines  which  had  hitherto  been  admitted 
upon  the  credit  of  tradition  akme,  and  received  with  some  latitude  of  intei^ 
pjetataon,  were  defiaed  with  a  scrupulous  mcetvi  and  confirmed  hy  the 
sanction  of  authority.  Riles,  which  had  fcMinerfy  been  observed  ony  in 
deference  to  custom  supposed  to  be  ancient,  were  established  by  the 
decrees  of  the  churchy  and  declared  to  be  essential  parts  of  its  wonhipw 
The  breach,  instead  ot  being  closed,  was  widened,  and  made  irreparable. 
In  place  of  anj  attempt  to  leconcile  the  contending  parties,  a  line  was  drawn 
witli  such  studied  accuracy,  as  ascertained  and  marked  out  the  distinction 
between  them.  Thb  still  serves  to  keep  them  at  a  distance :  and  without 
some  aignai  interpositioQ  of  Divine  Providence,  must  render  tne  separation 
perpetuaL 

Our  knowledge  of  the  proceedinn  of  this  assembly,  is  derived  finom  three 
different  authon.  Father  I^ul  of  Venice  >vn>te  his  hutmy  of  the  eouncil 
of  Trent,  while  the  memory  of  what  had  passed  there  was  recent,  and  some 
who  had  been  members  of  it  were  still  alive.  He  has  exposed  the  intrigues 
and  artifices  by  which  it  was  conducted,  with  a  freedom  and  severity 
which  have  given-  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council.  ^He  hM 
described  its  delifaeratiniB,  and  explained  its  decrees,  with  sucb  peispt- 
cuity,  and  depth  of  thought,  with  iuch  various  erudition  and  such  ioffce  of 
reason,  as  have  justly  entitled  his  work  to  be  f^aced  sroong  the  most 
admired  historical  comfiositions.  About  half  a  century  thereaDer,  the  Jesuit 
PaUavicini  pobltshed  his  hbtory  ef  the  couoeiU  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Father  Pau^  and  by  employing  all  the  force  of  an  acvto  andrefining  {^nios 
to  invalidato  the  credit,  os  to  confute  the  seasoning  of  his  aatagomst,  he 
labours  to  prove,  by  artful  apologies  for  the  proceecQngs  of  the  council,  and 
subtle  mterpketatioBS  of  its  deoees,  that  it  deltbented  with  impartiality, 
ind  decidea  witik  judgment  as  well  as  candour.  Vaigas,  a  Spaoisb  doctor 
of  kws,  who  was  appointed  to  attend  die  Imperial  ambassadors  at  Trent, 
sent  the  bishop  of  Arras  a  vegular  account  o(  tbe  transactions  tbeie>  explain- 
ing all  the  aits  which  the  legate  empkiyed  to  influence  or  overawe  the 
eouncfl.  His  letters  have  bben  published,  in  which  he  inveighs  against  the 
liapal  court  with  tha.t  aaperity  of  censure,  which  was  natural  to  a  man  whose 
situation  enabled  him  to  observe  .its  intrigues  thoroughly,  and  who  was 
•bliged  to  exert  all  his  attention  and  talents  in  order  to  disappoint  them. 
But  whichsoever  of  these  authras  an  intelligent  penoo  takes  ix  his  guides 
in  lomiing  a  judgment  concerning  the  spirit  of  the  council,  he  must  dScover 
ao  much  ambition  as  well  as  artince  among  some  of  the  memhew ;  so  much 
i^nuQce  and  corruptioo  among  others ;  he  must  obseire  auch  a  huge  nfii* 
sion  of  human  policy  and  passionsj^  mingled  with  such  a  scanty  nortion  of 
that  simplicity  of  heart,  sanctity  ot  manners,  and  love  of  truth,  which  alone 
qualify  men  to  determine  what  doctrines  aie  worthy  of  God,  and  what 
worship  is  accepteble  to  him ;  that  he  will  find  it  no  easy  soatter  to  believe^ 
that  anry  extraordinarr  influence  of  the  Hoty  Ghost  hovered  over  this 
assendHy,  and  dictatea  its  decrees. 

While  Maurice  was  employed  in  negotiating  with  the  kinc  of  the  Romans 
at  Lmtz,  or  in  making  war  on  the  emperor  in  the  Tyrol,  the  French  king 
had  advanced  into  AJisce  as  iar  as  Stiasbuig;  and  having  demanded  leave 
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of  the  senate  to  march  through  the  cMy»  he  hoped  that,  hj  nptat^hf  Hm 
same  fraud  which  he  had  practised  at  Mets^  he  mig:fat  render  huneelf 
master  of  the  place*  and  by  that  means  secure  a  paasage  orer  the  Rluiie 
Into  the  heart  of  Germany.  But  the  Strasbuigers,  mstructed  and  put  on 
their  guaid  by  the  credulity  and  misfortune  of -Qieir  neiefaboon,  shut  thoir 
rates ;  and  having^  assembled  a  garrison  of  &ve  thousand  soldlersy  repaired 
Uieir  fortificationB,  rssed  the  houses  in  their  suburbs,  and  determined^  to 
defend  tfaHemselves  to  the  utmost  At  the  same  time  tbig*  sent  a  deputation 
of  their  most  respectable  citizens  to  the  kinr.  in  order  to  drrert  him  &om 
making  any  hostile  attempt  upon  them.  The  electors  of  Treres  and 
Coloene,  the  duke  of  Oeves,  and  other  princes  in  the  neighbouihood,  iotCF- 
posed  in  their  behalf;  beseeching  Heniy  that  he  would  not  kitfet  so  aooo 
the  title  which  he  had  generously  assumed ;  and  instead  of  being  the  de* 
liirerer  of  Germany,  become  its  oppressor.  The  Swiss  Cantons  seconded 
them  with  zeaU  soliciting  Henry  to  spare  a  city  which  had  long  been  con- 
nected with  their  community  in  frienaship  and  alliance. 

Powerful  as  this  united  intercession  was,  it  would  not  have  prevailed  on 
Heniy  to  forego  a  prize  of  so  much  value,  if  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to 
have  seized  it  But,  in  that  a^e,  the  method  of  subsisting  numerous  aimies 
at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  tibeb  own  country,  was  impeifectly  under- 
stood, and  neither  the  revenues  of  princes,  nor  their  experience  in  the  art 
of  war,  were  equal  to  the  great  and  complicated  efforts  which  such  an 
undertaking  required.  The  French,  thoi^h  not  &r  removed  from  tbeir 
own  frontier,  began  already  to  sufier  from  scarcity  of  provision,  and  had 
no  sufficient  magazines  collected  to  support  them  dining  a  siege  whidi 
must  necessarily  have  been  of  great  length.*  At  the  same  time,  the  qiieeo 
of  Hungary,  governess  of  the  Low-Countries,  had  assembled  a  considerate 
body  of  troops,  which,  under  the  command  of  Martin  de  Rossem,  laid 
waste  Champagne,  and  threatened  the  adiacest  provinces  of  France. 
These  concurring  circumstances,  obliged  the  king,  thoo^h  with  reluctance, 
to  abandon  the  enterprise.  But  being  willing,  to  acquire  some  merit  witb 
his  allies,  by  this  retreat  which  he  ^could  not  avoid,  he  pretended  to  the 
Swiss  that  ne  had  taken  the  resoluticm  merelv  in  compliance  witb>  their 
request  ;t  &nd  then,  after  giving  orders  ibat  all  the  horses  in  his  army  sbeold 
be  led  to  drink  in  the  Rhine,  as  a  proof  of  his  having  pushed  his  cooqneat 
so  far,  he  marched  back  towards  Champagne. 

While  the  French  king  and  the  main  army  of  the  conlederates  were  thus 
employed,  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
separate  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  consisting  chie^'of  mercenaries  who 
had  resorted  to  his  standard,  rather  frofn  the  hope  of  plunder,  than  the 
expectation  of  regular  pay.  That  prince,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of 
wch  a  number  of  desperate  adventurers,  ready  to  fellow  wherever  he  should 
lead  them,  soon  began  to  disdain  a  state  of  subordination,  and  to  form  such 
extravagant  schemes  of  aggrandizing  himself,  as  seldom  occur,  even  to 
ambitious  minds,  unless  when  civil  war  or  violent  factions  rouse  them  to 
bold  exertions,  by  alluring  them  with  immediate  hopes  of  success.  Full  of 
these  aspirine  thoughts,  Albert  made  war  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
the  other  comederates.  He  endeavoured  to  spread  the  terror  of  his  arroa 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  as  well  asthe  extent  and  risour  of  his  devas- 
tations; he  exacted  contributions  wherever  he  came,  in  oraerto  amass  such 
a  sum  of  money,  as  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  keep  his  army  together ; 
be  laboured  to  get  possession  of  Nuremberg,  Ulm,  or  some  other  of  Uie  free 
cities  in  Upper  Germany,  in  which,  as  a  capital,  he  mieht  fix  the  seat  of 
his  power.  But,  finding  these  cities  on  their  guard,  ana  in  a  condition  to 
resist  his  attacks,  he  turned  all  bis  rage  against  the  popish  ecclesiasdc% 
whose  teiritoiies  he  plundered  with  such  wanton  and  merciless  baribarity 
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M  gave  diem  a  vefy  unfavourable  impreflsioD  of  the  spirit  of  that  reibniia* 
tiOQ  in  reliriony  with  zeal  for  which  he  pretended  to  be  animated.  The 
bishops  of  Bambetgh  and  Warzbuigb,  by  their  situation,  laj  i>artlculari7 
exposed  to  his  ravages ;  he  obliged  the  former  to  transfer  to  him,  in  pro- 
peitf,  almost  one  ludf  of  his  extensive  dioceser;  and  compelled  the  latter 
to  advance  a  great  sum  of  money  in  order  to  save  his  teiritories  from  rUin 
and  desolation.  Durinr  all  those  wild  sallies,  Albert  paid  no  regard  either 
to  Maurice's  orders,  whose  commands  as  generaltssnno  of  the  league  he 
had  engaeed  to  obey,  or  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  other  confederates ; 
and  manifestly  discovered,  that  he  attended  only  to  his  own  private  emolu- 
ment, without  any  solicitude  about  tiie  common  cause,  or  the  general  objects 
which  had  induced  them  to  take  arms.* 

Maurice  having  ordered  his  army  to  mardi  back  into  Bavana,  and 
paving  published  a  proclamation  enjoining  the  Lutheran  clergy  and 
instraden  of  youth,  to  resume  the  exercise  <^  their  functions^  in  all  the 
cities,  schools,  and  universities  from  which  tliey  had  been  ejected,  met 
Ferdinand  at  Passau  on  the  twenty-sixth  day,  of  May.  As  matters  6f  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  future  peace  and  independence  of  the  empire 
were  to  be  settled  in  this  congress,  the  eyes  of  all  Germany  were  nxed 
upon  it.  Besides  Ferdinand  and  the  Imperial  ambassadors,  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  bishops  of  Saltzbuig  and  Aichstadt,  the  ministers  of  all  the . 
electors,  toother  with  deputies  from  most  of  the  considerable  princes 
and  free  cities,  resorted  to  rassau.  Maurice,  in  the  name  of  his  associates, 
and  the  king  of  tlie  Romans  as  the  emperor's  representative,  opened  the 
negotiation.  The  princes  who  irere  present,  together  with  the  deputies 
of  such  as  were  absent,  acted  as  intercessors  or  mediators  between  them. 

Maurice,  in  a  long  discourse,  explained  the  motives  of  his  own  conduct. 
After  having  enumerated  all  the  unconstitutional  and  oi>pressive  acts  of 
the  emperor's  administrntion,  he,' agreeably  to  the  manifesto  which  he 
had  published  when  he  took  arms-  aeainst  him,  limited  his  demands  to 
three  articles :  That  the  land^ve  of  Hesse  should  be  immediately  set  at 
liberty;  that  the  grievances  m  the  civil  government  of  the  efdpire  should 
be  redressed ;  and  that  the  protestants  should  be  allowed  the  public  exer« 
ciae  of  their  religion  without  molestation.  Ferdinand  and  tue  Imperial 
ambassadors  discoveriner  their  unwillingness  to  gratifv  him  with  regard  to 
all  these  points,  the  meaiators  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  emperor,  beseech- 
ing him  to  deliver  Germany  from  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  l^  giving 
such  satisfaction  to  Maurice  and  his  party"  as  might  induce  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  prevailed  upon  Maurice  to 
grant  a  prolongation  of  the  tnice  for  a  short  time,  during  which  they 
cuidertook  to  procure  the  emperor's  final  answer  to  his  demands. 

This  request  was  presentea  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of  all  the  princes 
oi  the  empire,  popish  as  well  as  protestant,  in  the  name  of  such  as  had 
lent  a  helping  tiand  to  forward  his  ambitious  schemes,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  had  viewed  the  progress  of  his  power  with  jealousy  and  dread.  The 
oncommon  and  cordial  imanimity  with  which  they  concurred  at  (his  junc- 
ture in  enforcing  Maurice's  demands,  and  in  recommendine  peace,  flowed 
from  different  causes.  Such  as  were  most  attached  to  the  Roman  catholic 
church  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  protestant  confederates  were  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  while  the  emperor  was  but  just  beginning  to 
provide  for  his  own  defence.  They  foresaw  that  great  eferts  would  be 
required  of  them,  and  would  be  necessary  on  their  part,  in  order  to  cope 
with  enemies,  who  had  been  allowed  to  eet  the  start  so  far,  and  to  attain 
such  formidable  power.  Experience  had  taught  them,  that  the  fruit  of 
all  tiiese  efforts  would  be  reaped  by  the  emperor  alone,  and  the  more  com- 
plete any  victoiy  proved  which  they  should  gain,  the  faster  would  they 
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bind  Aeir  own  fettcn»  and  leader  tben  tte  ttoie  iafeolenUe.    Tbeaa 


reflections  made  them  caulioo»  how  tbej  contiibtiled  a  second  tiaae^  br 
their  indiscreet  aeal»  to  put  the  empenv  lo  poneasioD  of  power  wiaadb 
would  be  fatal  lo  the  Kbertiea  of  ttieir  countiy.  Notwithstmdiig  tbe 
intolerant  spirit  of  bi|^iy  in  that  age*  they  chose  laCber  thnt  the  ptotestnnls 
should  acquire  that  security  tor  their  religion  which  Ihqr  demanded*  tfaaui 
by  assisting  Charles  to  oppress  them*  to  giie  snch  addfeonal  loioe  to  the 
Imperial  prsroeatiirey  as  would  overturn  llw  oonstitntion  of  the  empire.  To 
all  theae  consi(fenitions»  tbe  dread  of  seeing  GennaiiT  laid  wate  07  a  ~  ~~ 
war  added  new  fiwce.  Many  stales  of  tbe  eoqpire  aveady  felt  the  ^ 
tiTe  la^  of  Albert's  anBS»  otfaeis  dreaded  it,  and  all  wished  lor  an 
modation  between  tbe  emperor  and  Maurices  which  they  hoped  woukl  anve 
them  (kmb  that  cruel  sowige. 

Such  were  tlie  reasons  that  hidaced  so  many  princes^  notwithslandiBg 
the  variety  of  their  fkolitical  interests,  and  the  c^ppoaitioi  in  Ibetr  nUpem 
aentimentSf  to  unite  in  recommending  to  the  emperor  an  accoausodatmi 
with  Mauricey  not  only  as  a  salutaiy  but  as  a  necessaiy  measve.  The 
motives  which  prompted  Charles  to  desire  it,  were  not  fewer  or  of  leas 
weight.  He  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the  superiority  which  the  tmfede 
fates  had  acquired  through  his  own  n^ligence;  and  he  now  felt  <fae 
^  amufficiency  <Mf  his  own  resources  to  oppose  them.  His  Spenieh  smIjccU, 
diwusted  at  his  long  absence,  and  weai?  of  endless  wais»  which  weie  of 
UttM  benefit  to  their  country,  refesed  to  kirnish  him  aarf  consideraUe  «■!► 
ply  either  of  men  or  money ;  and  akhoogb  bv  his  address  or  impectaBiCy 
be  might  have  hoped  to  draw  from  them  at  last  more  effectual  aid ;  limly 
he  knew,  was  too  distant  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  present  exigcncjof  his 
afiaifs.  His  treasury  was  drained :  bis  Teteran  forees  were  (uiperaed  or 
disbanded,  and  be  could  not  depend  much  either  on  the  fidelity  or  cooragie 
of  the  new  levied  soldiers  whom  he  was  coUectia^..  There  was  no  bofre 
of  repeating  with  success  the  same  artifices  which  had  wenkened  and 
ruined  the  Smalkaldic  league.  As  the  end  at  which  he  aimed  was  sow 
kaiown.  be  could  no  longer  employ  the  specious  preteits  which  had 
fennenv  concealed  bis  anibitious  designs.  Every  prince  in  Geninnrf  'wsb 
alarmed  and  on  bis  guard ;  and  it  was  vain  to  think  of  blinding  theon  a 
second  time  lo  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  one  part  of  then  instrunsftn  to 
cniave  the  other.  The  spirit  of  a  confederacy  whereof  Maurice  was  the 
beady  eiperienoe  had  tai%bt  him  ta  be  ^Ptrr  dilferent  Irom  tfaaA  of  tbe 
leaffue  oi  Smalkalde ;  andiix)m  what  he  had  already  felt,  he  had  no  reason 
to  flatter  himself  that  its  councils  would  be  as  irrescdute,  or  its  cibrts  as 
timid  and  feeble.  If  he  should  resoire  oncontinuiQg  the  war,  he  might  be 
assured,  that  the  most  considerable  states  i»  Germany  would  take  part  in 
it  against  him ;  and  a  dubious  neutrality  was  the  utmost  he  oeukl  expect 
Irom  tbe  rest.  While  the  confederetes  found  full  empkjment  ferhis  amsa 
in  one  quarter,  the  kki|(  of  France  would  seiae  lbs  fevouraUe  opportuaaty, 
and  puBh  on  his  operatKMis  in  another,  witb  alasost  certain  suceern.  Tbiat 
monarch  had  ^ready  made  conquests  in  the  empire,  which  Chariea  was 
no  less  eager  to  recover,  than  impatient  to  be  re^nged  on  him  fer  aiding 
bis  malecontent  sul^ts.  Though  Heniy  bed  now  retired  from  te  bania 
of  the  Rhine,  be  had  only  varied  the  scene  of  hostifities^  having  invaded 
the  Low-Conntries  with  aU  his  forces.  The  T wks^  rowed  by  tbe  aoliden- 
lions  of  tbe  French  kkf,  as  well  as  stimulated  by  resentment  againnt 
Ferdinand  for  haxring  yielated  the  trace  in  Hungaiy,  had  prepared  a 

C>werful  fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sioiiy,  which  Ire  had 
ft  almost  defenceless*  by  calling  thence  the  greatest  part  of  tbe  regular 
troops  to  join  the  army  which  he  W9»  now  asrerablmg. 

Ferdinand,  who  went  in  person  to  Villach,  in  onwr  to  lay  before  tbe 
emperor  the  result  of  the  conferences  at  Passau,  bad  likewise  reasons 
peculiar  to  himrelf  for  desiring  an  acoommodation.    There 
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him  tn  teeondy  withthe  mstest  eanestnefliy  tfie  aigmnente  wbich  the 
prmoes  -  tasembled  there  bad  employed  in  lecoimDeoding  it.  Me  had 
obaerved,  not  without  secret  satisfaction,  the  fatal  blow  that  had  been 

B*Ten  to  the  despotic  power  which  his  brother  had  usurped  in  the  empire, 
e  was  extremeij  sohcitous  to  prevent  Charies  from  recovering;  his  ftmner 
toperiorily,  as  be  foresaw  that  amibitious  prince  would  immediately 
resume,  with  increased  eageness,  and  with  a  better  chance  of  success, 
his  faTourite  scheme  of  transmitting  that  power  to  bis  son,  by  eidudiiw 
bk  brother  flrom  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Imperial  throne.  On  this 
account  he  was  williog  to  contribute  towards  circumscribing  the  Imperial 
authority,  in  order  tp  render  his  gwn  possession  of  it  certain,  ^iwides, 
Solyman,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  Transvlvadiia,  and  still  more  at  the 
fiaudulent  aits  by  which  it  had  been  seizeif,  had  ordered  iolo  tihe  field  an 
am^  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  which  haTin|[  defeated  a  rreat  body  of 
Ferdinand's  troops,  and  taken  several  places  of  imp<Mrtance,  threatmed  not 
only  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  province,  but  to  drive  tem  oat  of 
that  part  of  nung^iy  which  was  still  sutgect  to  his  jurisdiction.  He  was 
onable  to  resist  such  a  mighty  enemy  j  the  emperor,  while  engpaged  in  a 
domestic  war,  could  a^lbra  bim^  no  aid :  and  ne  could  not' even  hope  to 
draw  from  Germaoy  the  continent,  either  of  troc^  at  money,  usually 
famished  to  repel  the  invasionB  of  the  Infid^s.  Maurice,  harine  obsenred  , 
Ferdinand's  perolexity  with  regard  to  this  last  point,  had  oflfered,  if  peace 
were  re-establisBed on  a  secure  lbundation|that  he  would  march  in  perMXi 
with  his  troops  into  Hungaiy  against  the  Tuiis.  Sudi  was  the  enect  of 
this  well-timed  proposal,  that  Ferdinand,  destitute  of  every  other  prospect 
of  relief^  became  the  most  zealous  advocate  whom  the  confederates  could 
have  emplcqred  to  uige  their  claims^  and  there  was  hardly  any  thing  that 
they  could  nave  demanded  which  he  would  not  have  chosen  to  grant, 
lathw  than  have  retarded  a  pacification,  to  which  he  trusted' as  the  only 
means  of  saving  his  Hungarian  crown. 

When  so  many  causes  conspired  in  rendering  an  accommodation  eligiblOf 
it  miebt  have  been  eroected  that  it  would  have  taken  place  immediately. 
But  me  infiexibility  of  the  emperor^s  temper,  toother  with  his  unwilling 
ness  at  once  to  relinquish  objects  which  he  haa  lon^  pursued  with  sudi 
earnestness  and  assiduity,  counterbalanced,  for  some  time,  the  forc^  of  all 
the  motives  which  disposed  him  to  peace,  and  not  only  put  that  event  at 
a  distance,  but  seemea  to  render  it  uncertain.  When  Maurice's  demands, 
togedier  with  the  letter  of  the  mediators  at  Fasaau,  were  presented  to 
bim,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  redress  the  grievances  which  were 
pointed  out,  nor  would  be  ag^ree  to  any  stipulation  for  the  immediate 
aecurit]^  of  the  protestant  religion,  but  proposed  referrinr  both  these  to  the 
determination  ot  a  future  diet.  On  his  part,  he  required  that  instant  repa- 
vatioo  should  be  made  to  all  who,  dunu^  the  present  war,  had  suffered 
either  by  the  licentiouBneas  of  the  coniecterate  troops,  or  the  exactions  of 
ibeir  leaders. 

Maurice,  who  was  well  ac«|aainled  with  the  emperor's  arts,  immediately 
concluded  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  by  these  overtures  but  to  amuse 
and  deceive ;  and,  tbereibre,  without  listenmg  to  Ferdinand's  entreaties, 
be  Mt  Passau  abruptly,  and  joining  his  troops,  which  were  encamped  at 
Mergentheim,  a  ci^  m  Francooia,  oelonring  to  the  kni^ts  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  he  put  them  in  motion,  and  renewed  hostilities.  As  three 
Ihousand  men  in  the  emperor's  pay  had  thrown  theroselyes  into  Frankfert 
on  the  Maine,  and  might  from  tlience  infest  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Hesse,  he  marched  towards  that  city,  and  laid  siege  to  it  in  form  [July  17]. 
The  briskness  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  rigour  with  which  Maurice  ear- 
ned on  his  approaches  against  the  town,  gave  such  an  alarm  to  the 
emperor,  as  disposed  him  to  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  to  Ferdinand's 
aiguments  in  behalf  of  an  aocomuodation.    Firm  and  haughiy  m  hw 
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naUne  was,^  found  it  neceflmy  to  bend,  and  ngjaSBed  his  wiQngiwai  to 
makr  oofDcea&ofm  oo  his  partf  u  Maurice,  in  letuni^  woqid  abate  aome- 
wbac  of  the  rigour  of  his  denuinds.  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  he  peiceived 
that  his  brother  htg^  to  yield,  did  not  desist  from  his  impoituiiities,  until 
he  prevailed  oo  him  to  declare  what  was  the  utmost  that  he  would  grant 
fur  the  security  of  the  confederates.  Having  ^ined  this  difficult  poio!, 
he  instantly  despatched  a  messenger  to  Maurice's  camp,  and,  impartii^ 
to  him  the  empenv's  final  resolution,  conjured  him  not  to  frustrate  his 
endeavours  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace ;-  or,  by  an  unseaaoBable 
obstina^  on  his  side,  to  disappoint  the  wishes  ol  all  Germany  for  that 
salutaiy  event.  9 

Maurice,  notwithstandii^  the  prosperous  situation  of  his  affairs,  was 
strongly  inclined  to  listen  to  this  advice.  The  emperor,  thoiKfa  over^ 
reac&d  and  surprised,  had  now  begun  to  assemble  troops,  and  nowevcr 
slow  his  motions  might  be,  while  the  first  effects  of  nis  conteinatios 
remained,  he  was  sensible  that  Charles  must  at  last  act  with  TifiMir  pro^ 
portional  to  the  extent  of  his  power  and  territdries,  and  lead  into  Germany 
an  army  fcmnidable  by  its  numbers,  and  still  more  by  the  teiror  of  ins 
name,  as  weU  as  the  remembrance  of  his  past  victories,  fie  could  scarcely 
hope  that  a  confederacy  composed  of  so  many  members  would  cootiBne 
to  operate  with  union  and  perseverance  sufficient  to. resist  the  conaisteai 
and  well-directed  efforts  of  an  army,  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  leader 
accustomed  to  command  and  to  conauer.  He  felt,  already,  although  he 
had  not  hitherto  experiepped  the  shoclc  of  anr  adverse  event,  that  he  him- 
self was  at  the  bead  of  a  di^ointe^  body.  He  saw,  from  the  example  of 
Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  bow  difficult  it  would  be,  with  all  his  addraaand 
credit,  to  prevent  any  particular  member  from  detaching  himself  horn  the 
whole,  and  how  impossible  td  recall  him  to  his  proper  tank  &d  subordi- 
nation. This  filled  him  with  apprehensions  for  the  ccHnmon  cause. 
Another  consideration  gave  him  no  less  disquiet  with  regard  to  his  own 
particular  interests.  By  setting  at  liberty  the  deg^ded  elector,  and  fay 
repeahpg  the  act  by  which  that  prince  was  deprived  of  his  hereditary 
honours  and  dominions,  the  emperor  had  it  in  his  power  to  wound  him  m 
the  most  tender  part.  The  efiorts  of  a.  prince  beloved  by  his  ancient  sub- 
jects, and  revered  by  all  the  protestant  party,  in  order  to  recover  what 
had  been  unjtistly  taken,  from  him,  could  hardly  have  failed  of  excitiiig 
commotions  m  Saxony,  which  would  endaneer  all  that  he  had  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  so  much  dissimulation  ana  artifice.  It  was  no  less  in 
the  emperor's  power  to  render  vain  all  the  solicitations  of  tbe  confederates 
in  behalf  of  the  landgrave.  He  had  only  to  add  one  act  of  violence  more 
to  the  injustice  and  ngour  with  which  he  had  already  treated  him  :  and 
he  had  accordingly  threatened  the  sons  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  that  if 
they  persisted  in  their'  present  enterprise,  instead  of  seeing  their  father 
restored  to  liberty,  they  should  bear  of  his  having  aiffered  the  punishment 
which  his  rebeUion  had  merited.* 

Having  deliberated  upon  all  these  points-with  nis  associates,  Maurice 
thoijght  it  more  prudent  to  accept  of  the  conditions  offered,  though  less 
ad  V  antaj^eous  than  those  which  he  nad  proposed,  than  again  to  cwmnit  all  to 
the  doubtful  issue  of  war.t  He  repairaa  forthwith  to  Passau,  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace ;  of  which  the  chief  articles  were,  That  before  the 
twelfth  day  oF  August  the  confederates  shall  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
disband  their  forces ;  That  oa  or  before  that  day  the  land^ve  shall  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  conveyed  in  safety  to  his  castle  of  Rheinfols ;  That  a 
diet  shall  be  held  within  six  months  [August  3],  in  order  to  deliberate 
Goncening  the  most  proper  and  effectual  method  of  preventing  for  the 
foture  all  disputes  and  dissensions  about  religion ;  That  in  the  meao  tisKv 
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nather  the  em|9erar,  nor  airjr  other  prince,  shall  upon  any  pretest  what- 
evert  o&r  anj  iniuiy  or  violence  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  confession  <^ 
Au^bui]^9  but  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  o^' 
their  leligioa ;  That,  in  return,  the  protestants  shall  not  mdest  the  catholics 
either  in  the  exercise  of  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  in  performing 
tbehr  religious  ceremonies ;  That  the  Imperial  chamber  shall  administer 
justice  impartially  to  persons  of  both  parties,  and  protestants  be  admitted 
indiscriminatelv  with  the  catholics  to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court ;  That  il 
the  next  diet  should  not  be  able  to  terminate  the  disputes  with  regard  to 
relkimi,  the  stinulations  in  the  present  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  protestants 
shall  continue  for  ever  in  full  force  and  v^ur ;  That  none  of  the  confe« 
derates  shall  be  liable  to  any  action  on  account  of  what  had  happened 
during  the  course  of  the  war ;  That  the  consideration  of  those  encroach- 
ments^ which  had  been  made,  as  Maurice  pretended,  upon  the  constitution 
and  liberties  of  the  empire,*  shall  be  remitted  to  the  .approaching  diet : 
That  Albert  of  Brandenbuiie  siiall  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  provided 
he  shall  accede  to  it,  and  disband  his  forces  before  the  twelfth  of^  August. 
Such  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  Passau,  that  overturned  the  vast 
fabric,  in  erecting  which  Charles  had  employed  so  many  years,  and  had 
exerted  the  utmost  efforts  of  bis  power  and  poliqy  \  that  annulled  all  his 
regulations  with  regard  to  religion ;  defeated  all  his  hopes  of  rendering 
the  Imperial  authority  absolute  and  hereditary  in  his  family ;  and  estab* 
H^ed  the  protestant  church,  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  precariously 
in  Germany,  through  connivance,  or  by  expedients,  upon  a  firm  and  secure 
basis.  Maurice'  reaped  all  the  ^loiy  of  having  concerted  and  completed 
this  unexpected  revolution.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  reform- 
ation should  be  indebted  for  its  security  and  full  establishment  in  Ger- 
many, to  the  same  hand  which  had  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  destruction, 
and  that  both  events  should  have  been  accomplished  by  the  same  arts  of 
dissimulation.  The  ends,  however,  which  Maurice  had  in  view,  at  those 
different  junctures,  seem  to  have  been  more  attended  to  than  the  means 
b^  vTfaich  he  attained  ^  them :  and  he  was  now  as  universally  extolled  for 
his  zeal  and  public  spiiit  as  ne  had  lately  been  condemned  for  his  indiffer- 
ence and  interested  policy.  It  is  no  less  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
French  king,  a  monarch  zealous  for  the  catholic  faith,  should  employ  his 

g>Wer  in  order  to  protect  and  maintain  the  reformation  in  the  empire,  at 
e  veiy  time  when  he  was  persecuting  his  own  protestant  subjects  with 
all  the  fierceness  of  bigoto;,  and  that  tne  league  tor  this  purpose,  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  Romish  church,  should  be  negotiated  and  signed  by 
a  Roman  catholic  bishop.  So  wonderfully  doth  the  wisdotp  of  God 
superintend  and  regulate  the  caprice  of  human  passions,  and  render  them 
suoservtent  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  French  king  during  the 
negotiations  at  Passau.  Maurice  and  his  associates,  having  gained  what 
they  had  in  view,  discovered  no  great,  solicitude  about  an  ally,  whom* 
perhaps,  they  reckoned  to  be  overpaid  for  the  assistance  which  he  had 
given  them,  by  his  acquisitions  in  Lorrain.  A  short  clause  which  they 
procured  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  importing  that  the  king  of  France 
might  communicate  to  the  confederates  his  particular  pretensions  or  causes 
of  nostility,  which  they  would  lajr  before  toe  emperor,  was  the  only  sign 
that  Ibev  gave  of  their  remembering  how  much  ibej  had  been  indebted 
to  him  lor  their  success.  Henry  experienced  the  same  treatment  which 
eveiy  prince  who  lends  his  aid  to  the  authors  of  a  civil  war  may  expect. 
As  soon  as  the  rage  of  Action  began  to  subside,  and  any  prospect  of 
accommodation  to  open,  his  services  were  fbigotteiif  and  nis  associates 
made  a  merit  with  their  sovere^  of  the  ipgratitude  with  which .  they 
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abandoatdtbeirproteclor.  But  bow  iBoebaoererlieDrTBMsiit  be  enraged 
at  tbe  pei6dj  oTbis  alliea,  or  at  tbe  impatience  with  wnich  tbej  faasteoed 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  emperor,  at  bis  expeoBe,  he  was  peifectly 
sensible  that  it  was  more  bis  interest  to  keep  well  widi  the  Cennamc 
bodjy  than  to  resent  the  indi|:nities  offered  him  bjainr  particuhff  memben 
of  it  For  that  reason,  be  dismissed  the  hostages  which  he  had  received 
from  Maurice  and  his  associates,  and  affected  to  talk  in  the  same  strain  as 
formerly,  oonoeraiq^  his  seal  ibr  maiatHimng  the  aodeot  constitntnn  and 
tii^  -•    0f  llig  empire. 


BOOK  XI, 


Am  soon  u  p»  treaty  of  Passao  was  simd,  Maurice,  in  conseqaence  ol 
his  engagements  with  Ferdinand,  marcned  into  Hui^ary  with  twenty 
thousandmen  [Au^.  3].  But  the  great  superiority  of  the  Turkish  armies, 
the  fre<iueiit  mutinies  Both  of  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  occasioiied 
far  their  want  of  pay,  together  With  the  dissensions  between  Maurice  and 
Castaldo,  who  was  jpiqued  at  being  obli^d  of  resign  the  chief  command 
to  him,  prevented  bib  perfonning  any  tmng  in  that  country  suitable  to  hb 
former  fame,  or.  of  great  benefit  to  the  king  of  tbe  Romans.* 

When  Maurice  set  out  for  HuQgaiy,  tbe  prince  of  Hesse  parted  fiom 
him  with  tbe*  forces  under  bis  command^  and  marched  back  mto  bis  own 
country,  that  be  might  be  ready  to  receive  his  father  upon  his  retunny  and 
give  up  to  him  tbe  reins  of  government  which  he  had  held  duriqg  hii 
absence.^  But  fortune  was  not  yet  weanr  of  persecuting  the  landgrave 
A  battalion  of  mercenary  troops,  which  nad  been  in  tbe  pay  of  Hesse* 
being  seduced  by  Reifenbei^,  tbeir  cj>lonel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ready  to 
engage  in  any  enterprise,  secretly  withdrew  from  the  young  prince,  as 
he  was  marching  homewards,  and  joined  Albert  of  firandenburgt  wbo 
still  continued  in  arms  against  tbe  emperor,  refusing  to  be  included  in  the 
treaty  of  Passau.  Unhappily  for  the  landgrave,  an  account  of  this  reached 
the  Netheriands,  just  ae  be  was  dismissed  from  tbe  citadel  of  Mechlin, 
where  he  had  been  confined,  but  before  he  had  got  beyond  the  frontien 
of  that  country.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  who  governed  there  in  her 
brother's  name,  incensed  at  such  an  open  violation  of  tbe  treaty  to  which 
be  owed  his  liberty,  issued  orders  to  arrest  bim,  and  committea  him  again 
to  the  custody  of  tne  same  Spanish  captain  who  bad  guarded  him  for  five 


extingubhed  the  activity  of  his  mind  :  firom  being  the  boldest  as  well  as 
most  enterprising  prince  in  the  empire,  he  became  the  most  timid  and 
cautkMi^  and  passed  the  remainder  of  Us  days  in  a  pacific  indk)Ience. 
The  aegraaed  elector  of  Saxony,  likewise,  procured  hia  liberty  in  cod 
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teijoence  of  ttie  treaty  of  Passau.  The  empeior  baTuis  b^ien  bbligtd  to 
relioqaish  aH  his  schemes  for  exthpatiif^  the  protestaDt  religioDy  luid  no 
laager  any  motiye  for  detaming'  him  a  prisoner ;  and  being  eztiemely  sola- 
cifousy  at  that  jooctorey  to  recover  the.  confidence  and  good-will  of  the 
Germans,  whose  assistance  was  essential  to  the  success  ojf  the  enterprise 
which  he  meditated  against  the  kinr  of  France,  he,  among  other  expe- 
dients for  that  purpose,  thoogfat  of  releasing  from  hnprisonment  a  prince 
whose  merit  eotitfed  hhn  no  less  to  esteem,  than  his  soferiqgs  rendered 
him  the  obfect  of  oompassioB.  John  Frederick  took  possession  accordingly 
of  that  part  of  his  territories  which  had  been  reserved  for  Mm,  when  Man* 
rice  was  invested  with  the  electoral  dignity.  As  in  this  situation  he  con- 
tinued to  display  the  saine  vir^ious  magnanimity  for  which  he*  had  been 
conspicQons  in  a  more  prosperoos  and  splendid  state,  and  which  he  had 
retained  amidst  all  his  suflenngs,  he  maintained  during  the  remainder  of 
hisHfe  that  high  reputation  to  which  he  had  so  just  a  titie.  ' 

The  loss  otMetz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  emperor.  Accustomea  to  terminate  ail  his  operationB  against  France 
with  aavanttf«  to  himself,  he  thoii^t  that 't  nearly  conceraed  his  honour 
not  to  allow  Henrjr  the  superiority  in  this  war,  or  Id  si^r  his  own  adminia* 
Iration  to  be  stained  with  the  infamy  of  having  permitted  territories^  of 
such  consec^uence  to  be  dismemberMl  Irom  the  empire.-  This  was noless 
a  point  of  interest  than  of  honour.  As  the  frontier  of  Champagne  was 
more  naked,  and  lay  more  ezpmd  than  that  of  any  province  in  France, 
Charles  had  frequently,  doriiig  his  Wars  with  that  kngdom,  made  inroads 
upon  that  quarter  with  great  success  and  efiect  j  but  if  nemy  were  allowed 
to  retam  bis  laCe  cooouests,  France  would  gain  such  a  formidable  barrier 
on  that  side,  as  to  be  aitcttether  secure,  where  foimerfy^e  had  been  weak* 
est.  On  the  other  hand,  the  empire  had  now  lost  as  much,  in  poftit  of 
security ,«s  France  had  acquired ;  and  being  stripped  of  the  defence  which 
those  cifies  aflbrded  i^  lay  open  to  be  invaded  on  a  quarter,  where  ail  the 
tomis  having  been  bifherto  considered  as  interior,  and  remote  from  any 
enemrf,  were  but  slightly  fortified.  These-  coasideiatioBB  determined 
Charlies  to  atteaq>t  recovering  the  three  towi»  of  virhich  Henry  had  made 
lumself  master ;  and  the  preparettioDS  which  he  had  made  aftainst  Maurice 
and  his  aasociatea  enabled  him  to  cany  his  resolution  into  immediate  exe- 
cution. 

As  soon,  then^  as  the  pieace  was  conohided  at  Passau,  he  left  his  inglo* 
nous  retreat  at  Villadi,  and  advanced  to  Augsbuig,  at  the  head  of  a  const* 
derable  body  of  Germans  which  he  bed  levied,  together  with  all  the  troops 
which  he  had  drawn  out  of  Italy  and  Spain.  To  these  he  added  several 
battalion^  which  having  been  in  tbe  pay  of  the  confi^derates  entered  into 
his  service  when  dismissed  by  them ;  and  he  prevailed  likewise  on  some 
princes  of  the  empire  to  join  him  with  their  vaasab.  In  order  to  conceal 
(he  destination  of  this  formidable  army,  and  to/guard  i^|j;9Bnst  ahlining  the 
French  king,  so  as  to  put  him  on  prepariiK  for  me  defence-of  his  late  con- 
quests, he  eave  out  that  he  was  to  march  forthwith  into  Hungary,  in  order 
to  second  Maurioe  in  his  operations  against  the  Infidels.  When  he  began 
to  advance  towards  the  Rhine,  and  could  ix>  lons;er  employ  that  pretext, 
he  tried  a  new  artifice,  and  spread  a  report,  that  he  took  this  route  m  order 
to  chastise  Albert  of  Brandenbuigv  whose  cruel  exactions  in  that  part  of 
the  empire  called  kiodly  for  his  interposition  to  check  them. 

But  the  FVench  havuv  grown  acquainted,  at  last,  with  arts  by  whith 
ihej  had  been  so  often  cbceived,  vievred  all  Charies's  motions  witii  dis* 
trust  Henry  immediately  discerned  the  true  ol^ect  of  his  vast  nrepaia* 
lions,  aad  resolved  to  defend  tbe  important  oonqueste  which  he  haa  gained 
with  figom  equal  to  that  vrith  which  they  were  about  to  be  attacked. 
As  be  foresaw  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would  be  turned  affainst 
Metx,  by  whose  late  that  of  TooTand  Verdun  would  be  determi«ldt  be 
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nominated  Fnnckof  Lomio^  dnkeof  Giuaey  to  take  Hae  cflmnwid  in  Ibat 
city  dorii^  the  mBgtf  the  iswe  of  which  woofcl  eqoattjr  afiect  tfat  hooovr 
and  interest  of  his  coontnF*  His  choice  coaJd  nol  hanre  fidko  npw  aoj 
person  more  worthy  of  that  trust.  The  duke  of  Gniae  possesRd,  io  a 
niffh  degree,  all  the  talents  of  courage,  sagacity,  and  presence  of  miody 
which  render  men  eminent  in  military  coomiand.  He  was  largely  en- 
dowed with  that  maenanimity  of  soul  which  delights  in  bold  entopriaes, 
and  aspires  to  lame  by  splendid  and  extraordinary  actions.  He  lepaiied 
vrith  Joy  to  the  dangerous  station  assigned  him,  as  to  a  theatre  on  whicfa 
he  might  displanr  his  great  qualities  nn^r  the  immediate  eye  of  his  coun- 
trymen, all  reaay  to  applaud  him.  Tne  martial  genius  of  the  French 
nobility  in  that  aee,  which  considered  it  as  the  n^^test  reproach  to  remain 
inactive,  when  there  wais  any  opportunity  oTsignalizing  their  couraget 
prompted  great  numbers  to  follow  a  leader  who  was  the  darlinr  as  wdl 
as  the  pattern  of  ey&ry  one  that  courted  military  iame.  SeTeral  princes 
of  the  blood,  many  noblemen  of  the  hi^;faest  rank,  and  all  the  younig'ofi- 
cers  who  could  obtain  the  king's  permwionr  entered  Mets  as  yohiirteeis. 
By  their  presence  they  added  spirit  to  the  garrison,  and  enabled  the  duke 
of  Guise  to  employ,  on  every  emei|^ency,  persons  eager  to  distiqguirii 
diemselves,  and  fit  to  conduct  any  service. 

But  with  whatever  alacrity  the  duke  of  Guise  undertook  the  defence  of 
Metz,  he  found  every  thmg  upon  his  arrival  there,  in  such  a  situat]oii,as 
migfat  have  induced  any  person  of  less  intrepid  courage  to  despair  of 
delending  it  with  success.  The  city  was  o(  great  extent,  with  large  sub- 
urbs ;  t&  walls  were  in  many  places  feeble  and  without  ramparts ;  the 
ditch  narrow ;  and  the  old  towers,  which  pioiected  instead  of  hastiooa^ 
were  at  too  gmt  distance  ftom  eacn  other  to  oefend  the  space  between 
them.  For  ail  these  defects  he  endeavoured  to  provide  the  best  reuKMiy 
which  the  time  would  permit.  He  oidered  th«  suburbs,  without  spariiig 
tne  monasteries  or  churches,  not  even  that  of  St.  Araulph,  in  which  sereru 
kiogs  of  France  had  been  buried,  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  but  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  imputation  of  impiety,  to  which  such  a  viola- 
tion of  so  many  sacred  edifices,  as  well  as  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  mi^|it 
expose  him,  be  executed  this  with  much  religious  ceremonjr.  HaTin|r 
ordered  aU  the  hoty  vestments  and  utensils,  together  with  tne  bones  of 
the  kings,  and  other  persons  deposited  in  these  churches  to  be  remoned, 
they  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  a  church  within  the  walls,  he 
himself  walking  before  them  bare-headed,  with  a  torch  in  his  band.  He 
then  pulled  down  such  houses  as  stood  near  the  walls,  cleared  and  ealoged 
the  anch,  repaired  t^  ruinous  fortifieatiens,  and  erected  new-ones.  ^' jm  it 
was  necefsaiy  that  all  these  works  should  be  finished  with  the  utnooBt 
expedition,  he  laboured  at  them  with  his  own  hands :  the  officeis  norl 
volunteers  imitated  his  example,  and  the  soldiers  submitted  with  cheeribl- 
ness  to  the  most  severe  and  fatiguing  service,  when  they  saw  that  their 
superiors  did  not  decline  to  bear  a  part  in  it.  At  the  same  time  he  oom- 
peiled  all  useless  persons  to  leave  the  place ;  he  filled  tlie  magazines  witb 
provisions  and  military  stores ;  he  burnt  the  miUs,  and  destroyed  the  com 
and  forage  for  several  miles  round  the  town.  Such  were  his  popular  talenta, 
as  well  as  his  arts  of  acquiring  an  ascendant  over  the  minos  of  men,  that 
the  citizens  seconded  him  with  no  less  ardour  than  the  scldiers ;  andev^r 
other  passion  being  swallowed  up  in  the  zeal  to  repulse  the  enemy,  wim 
which  he  inspired  them,  they  beheld  the  ruin  of  theu*  estates,  together  with 
the  hsrroc  which  he  made  among  their  public  and  private  builoiDgs,  witii- 
out  any  emotion  of  resentment.*^ 

Meantime  the  emperor  having  colkcted  all  his  forces,  oootinied  his 
aaiGh  towards  Mfrtz.    As  he  passed  through  At  citiM  on  tfwBhine^li» 
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saw  the  dismal  effects  of  that  licentious  and  wastefid  war  which  Albert 
had  carried  on  in  these  pans.  Upon  his  approach,  that  j^rince,  though  at 
the  head  of  twienty  thousand  men,  withdraw  into  Lorram,  as  if  he  had 
intended  to  join  the  French  kin^,  whose  arms  he  had  quartered  with  his 
own  in  all  his  standards  and  ensim.  Albert  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
cope  with  the  Imperial  troops,*  which  amounted  at  least  to  sizl^  thousand 
men,  forming  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  best  appointed  armies  which 
had  been  brought  into  the  field  during  that  age,  in  any  of  the  wars  amoi:^ 
Christian  pinces. 

Tne  chief  command,  under  the  emperor,  was  committed  to  the  duke  of 
AlTa,  assisted  by  the  marquis  de  Marignano,  together  with  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  ^nerals.  As  it  was  now  towards  the 
end  of  October,  these  intelngent  omcers  represented  the  great  danger  of 
beginning,  at  such  an  advanced  season,  a  siege  which  could  not  fail  to 
prove  veiy  tedious.  But  Charles  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  with  his 
usual  obstmacT,  and  beii^  confident  that  he  had  made  such  preparations^ 
and  taken  such  precautions,  as  w^d  ensure  success,  he  ordered  the  city 
to  be  invested.  As  soon  as  the  duke  of  Alva  appjeared  [Oct.  19],  a  large 
body  of  the  French  sallied  out  and  attacked  bis  van-guard  with  great 
vigour,  put  it  in  confusion,  and  killed  or  took  prisoners  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men.  *  By  this  eariy  specimen  which  they  eave  of  the  ccoduct'  of 
their  officers,  as  well  as  the  valour  of  their  troops,  they  showed  the  Impe- 
rialists what  an  enemy  they  had  to  encomiter,  and  how  dear  every  advan^ 
tage  must  cost  them.  The  place,  however,  was  coD^pkstoly  invested^  the 
trenches  were  opened,  and  the  other  works  begun. 

The  attention  both  of  the  besiegers  and  be«eged  was  tamed  for  some 
time  towards  Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  and  they  strove  widi  emulation  which 
should  gain  that  prince,  who  still  bovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  fluctuating 
in  all  the  uncertamty  of  inesolutioli,  natural  to  a  man,  wno,  beine  swayed 
by  no  principle,  was  allured  dififerent  ways  by  contrary  views  of  interest. 
The  French  tempted  him  with  offers  extremely  beneficial :  the  Impe* 
rialists  scrupled  at  no  promise  which  they  thought  could  allure  nim.  Attejr 
much  hesitation  he  was  gained  by  the  emperor,  from  whom  he  expected 
to  receive  advantages  which  were  both  more  immediate  and  more  per* 
manent.  Ab  the  French  king,  who  began  to  suspect  his  intentions,  nad 
appointed  a  body  of  troops  under  the  duke  of  Aumale,  brodier  to  the 
duke  of  Guise,  to  watch  his  motions,  Albert  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly 
with  such  vigour  that  he  routed  them  entirely  [Nov.  4],  killed  many  of  thie 
officers^  wounded  Aumale  himself,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Immediately 
after  this  victory,  he  marched  in  triiiBph  to  Metz,  and  joined  his  army  & 
tiiat  of  the  emperor.  Charles,  in  reward  lor  this  service,  and  the  great 
accession  of  strength  which  he  brought  him,  granted  Albert  a  formal 
pardon  of  all  past  offences,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  possessioD  of  the 
territories  which  he  had  violently  usurped  during  the  war.j 

The  duke  of  Guise;  though  deeply  afllected  with  his  brother's  misfortune^ 
did  not  remit,  in  any  degree*  the  vigour  with  which  he  defended  the  town; 
He  harsosed  the  besiegers  by  frequent  salHes,  in  which  his  officen  were 
sp  eager  to  distinguish  memseives,  that  his  authority  heiog  hardly  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  their  courage,  he  was  oU^ed  at  different 
times  to  shut  the  gates,  and  to  conceal  the  keys,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
princes  of  the  blocKl,  and  noblemen  of  the  first  rank,  from  expotmg  them- 
selves to  daneer  in  every  sally.  He  repaired  in  the  m^ht  what  the  enemy^s 
artilleiy  oad  neat  down  during  the  day,  or  erected  behmd  the  ruined  works 
new  fortifications  of  almost  equal  stren^.  The  Imperialist^  on  their 
part,  pushed  on  the  attack  with  great  spirit,  and  carried  forwaidt  at  once, 
approaches  against  diffiuent  parts  of  the  town*    But  the  art  of  attackiqi; 
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fcctified  places  was  not  then  airived  at  that  degree  of  peiiectioa  to  whkh 
it  was  canied  towards  the  close  of  the  sizteenOi  eentuij,  dapm  the  low 
war  ID  the  Netherlabds.  The  hesieceny  after  the  unwearied  labour  of 
muaj  weeks*  ibiiiid  that  tbej  had  maoe  but  little  progress ;  and  although 
their  battles  had  made  breaches  in  difierent  p&ices»  thor  saw,  to  tfa«b' 
astooishmentt  works  suddenly  appear,  in  demolfaaung  which  their  iatj^^ies 
and  dangers  would  be  renewe<L  The  emperor,  emaged  at  the  obstinate 
resistance  which  his  army  met  with*  left  ThiooyiUey  where  be  had  been 
confined  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout»  and  though  still  so  infirm  that  he  was 
oblked  to  be  cairied  in  a  litter,  he  repaired  to  ike  camp  [Not.  96] ;  that, 
bjr  his  presence,  be  might  animate  the  soldieis,  and  ivge  oo  the  attack 
with  greater  ^irit.  Upon  his  arrival,  new  batteries  were  erected,  and  new 
effiuta  were  made  with  redoubled  arclottr. 

But,  br  this  time,  winter  had  set  in  with  gneat  rigour;  the  camp  was 
alteinateqr  deluged  with  rain  or  covered  wlui  snow ;  at  the  same  time 
provisioos  were  become  extremely  soarce,  as  a  body  of  French  cavalrf 
which  hovered  in  the  neighbournoodyoftoi  interrupted  the  convoys,  or 
rendered  their  anival  difficult  and  uncertain.  Diseases  bqpan  to  spread 
amonK  the  soldien^  especially  among  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  anaoGOB* 
tomea  to  such  inclement  weather;  great  numbers  weie  dinUed  horn 
servings  and  many  died.  At  length  sudi  breaches  were  made  as  seemed 
practicable,  and  Charles  resolvedto  hazard  a  goieral  assault,  in  spite  of  att 
me  remonstssnces  of  his  generals  against  ti»  imprndenoe  of  attacking  a 
numercMis  garrison,  conducted  and  animated  by  the  most  caliant  of  me 
French  nobility,  with  an  army  weakened  b^  diseases,  and  disheartened 
with  iU  success.  The  duke  ot  Guise,  suspecting  tlie  emperor^s  intaitipns 
from  the  eztmordinaiy  movements  which  he  observed  in  the  enemy's  camp^ 
ordered  all  his  troops  to  their  respective  posts.  They  appeared  imme- 
diately on  the  wall^  and  behind  the  breaches^  with  such  a  deteimined 
countenance,  so  eager  for  the  combat,  and  so  well  prepared  to  nve  the 
assailants  a  warm  reception,,  that  the  Imperialists,  instead  of  acTyaoci^g 
to  the  change  when  the  word  of  command  was  given,  stood  motionless  in  a 
timid,  d«ected  silence.  The  emperor,  perceivuqg  that  he  could  not  trast 
troops  whose  spirilB  were  so  much  broken,  retired  abruptly  to  his  quartets, 
complaining  tnat  he  was  now  deseited  by  his  soldiers,  who  deserved  no 
^Niger  the  name  of  men.* 

Deeply  as  thia  behaviour  of  his  troops  mortified  and  aflected  Charles, 
ae  would  not  hear  of  abandoning  the  siege,  though  he  saw  ^ 
necessity  of  changing  the  method  ofattadLv  He  suspeoded  the  Anjr  of 
his  batteries,  ami  proposed  to  proceed  by  the  more  secure  but  tedious 
method  of  sapping.  But  as  it  still  continued  to  rain  or  to  snow  afanoat 
mcess^tly,  such  as  were  employed  m  this  service  endured  incredible 
hardships :  and  the  duke  of  Gtuse,  whose  industiy  was  not  infiuior  to  his 
valour,  discovering  all  their  mines,  oounter-woiked  them,  and  prevented 
their  efiect.  At  last,  Charles  findiqg  it  impossible  to  contend  any  kwer 
with  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  with  enemies  whom  he  oookl  neitSer 
overpower  by  force,  nor  subdue  by  art,  while  at  the  same  time  a  oqd- 
tajpous  distemper  raged  among  his  troops,  and  cut  off  daily  neat  numben 
or  the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  yielded  to  the  solicitatioos  of  hk  generals^ 
who  coqjured  him  to  save  the  remains  of  his  army  by  a  timely  retreat : 
^Fortune,''  says  he,  ^I  now  perceive,  resembla  other  iiunales,  end 
eboosee  to  cooler  her  favours  on  youqg  men,  while  she  turns  her  back  on 
those  who  are  advanced  in  jrears." 

Upon  this,  he  gave  orders  immediately  to  raise  the  siege  [Dec  iS],  and 
spbmitted  to  the  disnace  of  abandonky  the  enterprise^  after  having  con* 
tiamdfifty-€iaday8bwrethetow%duiiBgwhirhttimehehadkitupwagde 
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of  ihuty  Hxasund  men*  who  died  of  diseases,  or  were  JciUed  bj  the 
enemy.  The  duke  of  Guise,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  intention  of  the 
Imperialists,  sent  out  several  bodies  boA  of  cavaliy  and  infantnr  to  infest 
their  rear,  to  pick  up  stragglers,  and  to  seize  eveiy  opportunity  of  attacking 
them  with  adrants^.  Such  was  the  confusion  with  whicn  they  made 
their  retreat,  that  i&  French  might  have  harassed  them  in  the  most  cniel 
maimer.  But  when  they  sallied  out,  a  spectacle  presented  itself  to  their 
view,  which  eitiiig;uished  at  ohce  all  hostile  rage,  and  mehed  them  into 
tendemess  and  compassion.  Tiie  Imperial  camp  was  filled  with  the  sick 
and  wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  In  all  the  difierent  roads  by 
which  the  army  retired,  numbers  were  found,  who,  havine  made  an  effort 
to  escape,  beyond  their  strength,  were  left,  when  they  coiud  go  no  ftrther, 
to  petish  without  assistance.  This  they  received  from  their  enemies,  and 
were  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  kind  offices  which  their  friends  had  not 
tlie  power  to  perform.  The  duke  of  Guise  immediateljr  ordered  propor 
refreshments  fir  such  as  were  dying  of  hunger;  he  appointed  sui]^eons  to 
attend  the  sick  and  wounded ;  ne  removea  such  as  could  bear  it  to  the 
ac^acent  villages ;  and  those  who  would  have  suffered  by  being  carried  so 
fiur,  he  admitted  into  the  hospitals  which  be  bad  fitted  up  in  the  city  for 
his  own  sdldieis.  As  soon  as  (bey  recovered,  he  sent  them  home  under  an 
escort  of  soldiers,  and  with  money  to  bear  their  chaiges.  By  these  acts  of 
bumanity,  which  were  uncommon  in  that  age,  when  war  was  carried  on 
with  ffreater  rancour  and  ferocity  than  at  present,  the  duke  of  Guise  com- 
pleted the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by  nis  gallant  and  successful  defence 
of  Metz,  and  engaged  those  whom  he  had  vanquished  to  vie  with  his  own 
countrymen  in  extolling  his  name.* 

To  these  calamities  in  Gennany,  were  added  such  unfortunate  events 
m  Italy  as  rendered  this  the  most  disastrous  year  in  the  emperor's  life. 
During  his  residence  at  Villach,  Charles  had  applied  to  Cosmo  di  Medici 
for  the  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns.  6ut  his  credit  at  that  time 
was  so  low^  that  in  order  to  obtain  this  inconsiderable  snm,  he  was  obliged 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  principality  of  Piombino ;  and  by  giving  up 
tiiaL  he  lost  the  footing  which  ne  had  hitherto  maintained  in  Tuscany,  ana 
enabled  Cosmo  to  assume,  for  the  future,  the  tone  and  deportment  of  a 
prince  altogether  independent.  Much  about  the  time  that  his  indigence 
constrained  him  to  part  with  this  valuable  territory,  he  lost  dieraia,  which 
was  of  still  greater  consequence,  dirough  the  ill  conduct  of  Don  Diego  de 
Mendoia.t 

Sienna,  like  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy,  had  long  enjoyed  a  repub* 
Hcan  government,  under  te  protection  of  the  empire ;  but  being  torn  in 

Sieces  by  the  dissensions  between  the  nobility  and  the  people,  which 
rvided  aU  the  Italian  commonwealtfas,  the  faction  of  the  people,  which 
Sined  the  ascendant,  besought  the  emlperor  to  become  the  guardian  of 
s  administration  wluch  they  bad  established,  and  admitted  into  their 
city  a  smajl  bod)r  of  Spanish  soldiers,  whom  he  had  sent  to  countenance 
the  execution  of^the  laws,  and  to  preserve  tranquillity  among  them.  The 
command  of  these  troops  was  given  to  Mendoza,  at  that  time  ambassador 
for  the  emperor  at  Rome,  who  persuaded  the  credulous  multitude,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  their  seccnity  against  any  fiiture  attempt  of  the  nobles, 
to  allow  him  to  build  a  citadel  in  Sienna ;  and  as  be  flattered  himself  that 
by  means  of  this  fortress  he  mu^bt  render  the  emperor  master  of  the  city, 
he  pushed  on  ^e  works  with  an  possible  despatch.  But  he  threw  off  the 
inane  too  soon.  Before  Ae  fbrtifications  were  completed,  he  began  to 
indulge  his  natural  ^haughtiness  and  severity  of  temper,  and  to  treat  the 
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citizens  with  great  insolence.  At  the  same  time  the  soIdieTs  in  gainson 
being  paid  as  irregularly  as  the  emperor's  troops  usuaUr  were,  lived 
almost  at  discretion  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  were  guilty  of  many  acts  of 
license  and  oppression. 

These  injuries  awakened  the  Siennese  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  Ai 
thejr  saw  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves,  while  the  unfinisb^  fortifi- 
cations of  the  citadel  left  them  any  hopes  of  success,  they  applied  to  the 
French  ambassador  at  Rome,  who  readily  promised  them  nis  master's  pro- 
tection^ and  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  foigetting  their  domestic 
animosities  when  such  a  mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  liberty  and  existence 
of  the  republic,  they  sent  agents  to  the  exiled  nobles,  and  invited  them  to 
concur  with  them  in  saving  their  country  from  the  servitude  with  which  it 
was  threatened.  As  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  measures  were  con- 
certed speedily,  but  with  great  prudence ;  and  were  executed  with  equal 
vigour.  The  citizens  rose  suddenly  in  arms:  the  exiles  flocked  into  the 
town  £nom  different  parts  with  all  their  partizans,  and  what  troops  they 
could  draw  together;  and  several  bodies  of  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of 
France  appeared  to  support  them.  The  Spaniards,  though  surprised,  and 
much  interior  in  numoer,  defended  themselves  with  great  courage ;  but 
fleeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  having  no  hopes  of  maintaining  their  station 
long  m  a  nalf-nnished  fortress,  thej  soon  gave  it  up.  The  oiennese,  with 
the  utmost  alacri^,  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  that  no  monument  might 
remain  of  that  odious  structure,  which  had  been  raised  in  order  to  enslave 
them.  At  the  same  time  renouncing  all  connection  with  the  emperor,  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  thank  the  king  of  France  as  the  restorer  of  their  liberty, 
and  to  entreat  that  he  would  secure  to  them  the  perpetual  enjoyment  ot 
that  blessing,  by  continuing  his  protection  to  their  republic* 

To  these  misfortunes,  one  still  more  fatal  had  almost  succeeded.  The 
severe  administration  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  having 
filled  that  kingdom  with  murmuring  and  disaffection,  the  prince  of  Saleroom 
the  head  of  toe  malecontents,  had  fled  to  the  court  of  France,  where  all 
who  bore  ill-will  to  the  emperor  or  his  ministers  were  sure  of  finding  pro- 
tection and  assistance.  That  nobleman,  in  the  usual  style  of  exiles,  boastipg 
much  of  the  number  and  power  of  his  partizans,  and  of  his  G;reat  influence 
with  them,  prevailed  on  Henij  to  think  of  invading  Naples,  from  an  expec- 
tation of  being  joined  by  all  those  with  whom  the  pnnce  of  Salerno  oeld 
eorrespondencey  or  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Toleao's  government  But 
though  the  first  hint  of  this  enterprise  was  suggested  oy  the  prince  of 
Saleroo,  Henry  did  not  choose  that  its  success  should  entirely  depend  upoo 
his  being  able  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  made.  He  applied  for 
aid  to  Solyman,  whom  he  courted,  aAer  his  father's  example,  as  nis  most 
vigorous  auxiliaiy  against  the  emperor,  and  solicited  him  to  second  bis 
operations!  by  sending  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
Dot  difficult  to  obtain  what  he  requested  of  the  sultan,  who,  at  this  time, 
was  highly  incensed  against  the  house  of  Austria,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Hungary.  He  ordered  a  hundred  and^  fiily  ships  to  be 
equipped,  that  they  might  sail  towards  the  coast  of  Naples,  at  whatever 
time  mniy  should  name,  and  might  co-operate  with  the  Prench  troops  la 
their  attempt?  upofa  that  kingdom.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given 
to  the  corsair  Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  Barbarossa,  and  scarcely 
inferior  to  his  nuister  in  coura^,  in  talents,  or  in  good  fortune,  fife 
appeared  on  the  coast  of  Calabna  at  the  time  which  had  been  agreed  oi^ 
landed  at  several  places,  plundered  and  burnt  several  villages ;  and  at  last, 
casting  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  filled  that  city  with  constematioD. 
But  as  the  French  fleet,  detained  by  some  accident,  which  the  oontem* 
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pcmy  hi^rians  bare  not  explamed,  did  not  join  the  Turks  acoordiiK;  to 
concert,  they,  after  waiting  twenty  davs,  without  hearing  any  tidingsm  it, 
aet  sail  for  CooPtaotinople,  and  tmis  deliyeied  the  viceroy  of  Naples  firoin 
Ifae  termr  of  an  tnyasioD,- which  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  hare  resisted.* 

1553  J  As  the  French  had  never  given  so  severe  a  check  to  the  emperor 
hi  any  firmer  campaietj,  they  expressed  immoderate  joy  at  the  success  of 
their  arms.  Chaites  himseif,  accustomed  to  a  Jong  series  of  prosper!^, 
felt  the  calamity  roost  sensibly,  and  retired  from  Metz  into  the  Low- 
Countries,  much  d^'ected  with  the  cruel  reverse  of  .fortune  which  affected 
him  in  his  declining  age,  when  the  violence  of  the  gout  had  increased  to 
such  a  pitch,  as  entire]^  broke  the  v]|;our  of  his  constitution,  and  rendered 
him  peevish,  difficult  ot  access,  and  often  incapable  of  applying  to  business, 
fiut  whenever  he  enjoyed  any  interval  of  ease,  all  his  thoughts  were  bent 
un  revenge ;  and  he  deliberated,  with  the  greatest  solicitude,  concemina: 
Che  most  proper  means  of  annoyine  France,  and  of  effacing  the  stain  which 
had  obscured  the  reputation  aiid  ^ly  of  his  arms.  All  me  schemes  con* 
cerning  Germany  which  had  engrossed  him  so  Ibn^,  being  disconcerted  by 
tiie  peace  of  Passau,  the  af&irs  of  -the  empire  became  only  secondary 
objects  of  attention,  and  enmity  to  France  was  the  predominant  passion 
wnich  chiefly  occupied  his  mind. 

The  turbulent  ambition  of  Albert  of  Brandenbuig  excited  violent  com- 
Hotion^  which  disturbed  the  empire  during  this  year.  That  prince's 
troops  having  shared  in  the  calamities  of  the  siese  of  Metz,  were  greatly 
reduced  in  number.  But  the  emperor,  piompted  bjr  eratitude  for  his  dis- 
tinguished services  on  that  occasion,  or  pernaps  with  a  secret  view  of 
fcmenting  divisions  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  having  paid  up  all 
tie  money  due  to  htm,  he  was  enabled  with  that  sum  to  hire  so  many  of 
fbe  soldiers  dismissed  from  the  Imperial  army,  that  he  was  soon  at  the 
liead  of  a  body  of  men  as  numerous  as  ever.  The  bishops  of  Bambei)B^ 
and  Wurtzbui^  having  solicited  the  Imperial  chamber  to  annul,  by  its 
authority,  the  miquitous  conditions  wbith  Albert  had  compelled  them  to 
si^^  that  court  unanimously  found  all  their  engagements  with  him  to  be- 
Toid  in  their  own  nature,  because; they  had  Men  extorted  by  force: 
enjoined  Albert  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  performance  of  them ;  and,  if 
he  should  peisist  in  such  an  unjust  demand,  exhorted  all  the  j>rinGes  of  the 
empire  to  t^ke  arms  against  htm  as  a  cUsturber  of  the  pubhc  tranquillity. 
To  this  decision,  Albert  opposed  the  confirmation  of  his  transactions  with 
the  two  prelates,  which  the  emperor  had  granted  him  as  the  reward  of  his 
having  joined  tt^  Imperial  army  at  Metz :  and  in  order  to  intimidate  his 
antagonists,  as  well  as  to  convince  them  of  his  resolution  not  to  relinquish 
his  pretensions,  he  put  his  troops  in  motion,  that  he  miriit  secure  the  terri- 
toiy  in  question.  Various  endeavours  were  employea^  and  many  expe* 
dients  proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  kindling  a  new  %var  in  Germany. 
But  the  same  warmth  of  temper  which  rendered  Albert  turbulent  and 
enteipri&ing,  Inspiring  him  yfith  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  even 
in  his  wildest  undert&ings,  he  disdainRilly  n^ected  aU  reasonable  overtures 
of  accommodation. 

Upon  this,  the  Imperial  chamber  issued  its  decree  against  hun,  and 
required  the  elector  of  Saxony,  to^efller  with  several  other  princes  men* 
tioned  by  name,  to  take  arms  in  oraer  to  canr  it  into  execution.  Maunoe, 
and  those  associated  with  him,  were  not  unwilline  to  undertake  this  service. 
They  were  extremely  solicitous  to  maintain  pobfic  order  by  supporting  the 
authority  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  a  timely 
ebeck  to  the  usurpations  of  an  ambitious  prince,  who  bad  no  principle  of 
action  but  regpud  to  his  own  interest,  and  no  motive  to  direct  him  but  the 

jnpulie  of  ungoyemaUe  passions.    They  had  good  reason  to  suspect,  that 

« 
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the  emperor  encouraged  Albert  in  his  eztrayagant  and  inenilar  pn^ 
ceedinesy  and  secretly  a£forded  him  assistance  mJt^  bj  laisiDgliim  op  to 
rival  Maurice-  in  pow^,  he  might,  in  any  future  bro]l»  make  use  oT  hii 
assistance  to  counterbalance  and  control  toe  authority  which  the  other  had 
acquired  in  the  empire.* 

These  considerations  united  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Genxanf  in  a 
league  against  Albert,  of  which  Maurice  was  declared  geneialissuno 
[Ajpril  3].  This  formidable  confederacy,  however,  wrought  no  change  in 
Albert's  sentiments ;  but  as  he  knew  that  he  could  not  resist  so  many 
princes,  if  he  should  allow  them  time  to  assemble  their  forces,lie  endea- 
voured, by  his  activity,  to  deprive  them  of  all  the  advantages  which  they 
might  derive  from  their  united  power  and  numbers;  and  Tor  that  reason 
marched  direcUy  against  Maurice,  the  enemy  whom  he  dreaded  most.  It 
was  happy  for  the  allies  that  the  conduct  of  their  afiairs  was  committed  to 
a  prince  oi  such  abilities.  He,  by  his  authority  and  example,  had  in^ired 
them  with  vkour;  and  having  carried  on  their  preparations  with  a  degree 
c£  rai>idity  of  which  confiMerate  bodies  are  seldom  capable,  he  was  in 
condition  to  &ce  Albert  before  he  could  make  any  considerable  progress. 

Their  armies,  which  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  each  coosisting  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  met  at  Seiverfaausen,  in  the  dutchy  of  Luoen* 
boigfa ;  and  the  violent  animosity  against  each  other^  which  possessed  the 
two  leaders,  did  not  suffer  them  to  c(»tinue  long  mactive.  The  troops 
inflamed  with  the  same  hostile  rage,  marched  fiercely  to  the  combat  [June 
9] ;  they  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy ;  and  as  both  generals  were 
capable  of  availing  themselves  of  every  favouiable  occurrence,  the  battle 
remained  loQg  doubtful,  each  gaining  ground  upon  the  other  alternately* 
At  last  victory  declared  for  Maurice,  who  was  superior  in  cavalry,  and 
Albert's  army  fled  in  confiision,  leaving  four  thousand  dead  in  the  field,  and 
their  camp,  hmpge,  and  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The 
allies  bought  tGeir  victonr  dear,  their  best  troops  suffered  greatly,  two  sons 
of  the  duke  of  BrunswicK,  a  duke  of  Lunenbuigh,  and  many  other  persons 
of  distinction,  were  amon^  the  number  of  the  uain.t  But  all  these  were 
soon  fomtten;  for  Maunce  himself,  as  he  led  up  to  a  second  cbaii^  a 
body  ot  horse  which  had  been  broken,  received  a  wound  with  a  pistol 
bultet  in  the  belly,  of  which  he  died  two  days  after  the  battle,  in  the  tnirfy- 
second  year  of  nis  age,  and  in  the  sixth  after  his  attaining  the  electonl 
dignity. 

Of  all  the  penonages  who  have  appeared  in  the  history  of  this  active 
age,  when  great  occurrences  and  sudden  revdutionscalle4  forth  extraordi- 
nary talents  to  view,  and  afforded  them  full  opportunity  to  display  them- 
selves, Maurice  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  most  remarkable.  If  his 
exoibitant  ambition,  his  profound  dissimulation,  and  his  unwarrantable 
•  usurpation  of  his  kinsman's  honours  and  dominions  exclude  him  firom  beiif^ 
praised  as  a  virtuous  man;  his  prudence  in  concerting  his  measures,  his 
▼igoar  in  executing  them,  and  the  uniform  success  wim  which  they  were 
attended,  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  prjnce.  At  an  age  when 
impetuouty  of  spirit  commonly  predominates  over  poH^cal  wisdom,  when 
dw  holiest  effort  even  of  a  genius  of  the  first  order  is  to  fix  on  a  bold 
acheme,  and  to  execute  it  with  promptitude  and  courage,  he  formed  and 
oooducted  an  intricate  plan  of  i)olicy,  which  deceived  the  most  artful 
monarch  in  Europe.  At  the  venr  juncture  when  the  emperor  had  attained 
to  almost  imllmited  despotism,  Maurice,  with  power  seemingly  inadequate 
to  such  an  undiNiaking,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  his  usurpatioosyand 
established  not  only  tbe  religious  but  civil  liberties  of  Germany  on  audi 
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fModatioQS  88  hare  hittierto  remained  unshaken.  Although,  at  one  period 
of  his  lifey  his  conduct  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  protestants,  and  at  another 
dreir  00  him  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  catholics,  such  was  his  masteiiy 
addiess»  that  he  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  in  any  dei^ree  pos* 
sessed  the  confidence  of  both,  and  whom  both  lamented  as  the  roost  able 
as  well  as  faithful  guardian  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  countiy.  . 

The  consternation  which  Maurice's  death  occasioned  amoif;  his  tn>ops» 
prerented  them  from  making  the  proper  improFement  of  the  victory  wluch 
they  had  gained.  Albert,  whose  active  courage,  and  profuse  liberality, 
rendered  mm  the  darlinff  of  such  military  adventurers  as  were  little  solicit* 
<Nis  about  the  justice  of  bis  cause,  soon  reassembled  his  broken  forces 
and  made  fresh  levies  with  such  success  that  he  was  quickly  at  me  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  renewed  his  depredations  with  additional 
fiiiy.  But  Heniy  of  Brunswick  having  taken  the  command  of  the  allied 
tioops,  defeated  him  in  a  second  battle  [Sept.  12]  scarcely  less  bloody 
than  the  former.  Even  then  his  courage  did  not  sink,  nor  were  his 
neaources  exhausted.  He  made  several  efibrfs,  and  some  <rf  them  veiy 
rigorous,  to  retrieve  his  af&irs :  but  bein^  laid  under  the  baa  of  tfaie 
empire  by  the  Imperial  chamber :  being  dnven  by  degrees  out  of  all  his 
hereditary  territories,  as  well  as  those  which  he  oad  usurped ;  being;  fiM^ 
aaken  by  many  of  his  cheers,  and  overpowered  by  the  number  (»  his 
enemies,  he  fled  for  refuge  into  France.  After  bavins^  been^  for  a  con- 
aiderablie  time,  the  terror  and  scourge  of  Germany,  he  nn^fed  out  some 
years  in  an  indigent  and  dependent  state  of  exile,  the  miseries  of  which 
bb  vestlees  and  aim;ant  spirit  endured  with  the  most  indignant  impa> 
tience.  Upon  his  death*  without  issue  [Jan.  12,  1577],  his  territories, 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  princes  who  took  arms  against  him,  were 
restored,  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  to  his  collateral  heirs  of  the  house 
of  Brandenburg.* 

Maurice  having  left  only  one  daughter,  who  was  afterward^  ii{aiTied  to 
William  prince  of  Oran^,  by  whom  die  had  a  son  who  bore  his  grand- 
father's .name,  and  iiUiented  the  great  talents  for  which  he  was  conspicu- 
ous, a  violent  dispute  arose  concerning  the  succession  to  bis  honoun  and 
territories.  John  Frederickr  the^  degraded  elector,  claimed  the  electoral 
dignity,  and  that  part  of  his  patrimonial  estate  of  which  he  had  been  vio- 
lently stripped  after  the  Smalkaldic  war.  Augustus,  Maurice's  only 
brother,  pleaded  his  right  not  only  to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  their 
fiunily,  but  to  the  elect(»al  dignity,  and  to  the  territories  which  Maurice 
had  acquired.  As  Auffustus  was  a  prince  of  considerable  abilities,  as  well 
as  of  neat  candour  ana  gentleness  of  manners,  the  states  of  Saxony,  finget- 
ting  me  merits  and  sufferings  of  their  former  master,  declared  warmly  in 
his  favour.  His  pretensions  were  powerfully  supported  by  the  king  of 
Denmark,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  zealously  espoused  by  the 
king  of  tbe  Romans,  out  of  regard  to  Maurice's  memory.  The  degraded 
elector,  though  secretly  favoured  by  his  ancient  enemy  the  emperor^  was 
at  last  obli^d  to  relinquish  his  claim,  upon  obtaining  a  small  addition  to 
the  territories  which  had  been  allotted  to  him,  togetter  with  a  stipulation, 
securing  to  bis  family  the  eventual  succession,  upon  a  failure  of  male  heirs 
ID  the  Albertine  line.  That  unfortunate,  but  magnanimous  prince,  died 
next  jear,  soon  after  ratifying  this  treabr  of  amement;  and  the  electoral 
dignity  is  still  possessed  by  the  de8cenaiaj]tsorAugustus.t 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Low- 
Countries  with  considerable  vigour.  The  emperor,  impatient  to  effiice  the 
stain  which  his  ignominious  repulse  at  Metz  left  upon  his  militaiy  xeputa- 
lM»,had  an  army  eariy  in  the  field,  and  laid  siege  to  Terouaoe.    Thoiigli 
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the  town  was  of  mch  importance,  that  Francis  used  to  call  it  one  of  tfie  two 
I)ilIows  on  which  a  Icin^  of  France  might  sleep  with  security,  fte  fortifica* 
lious  were  in  bad  repair :  Henry,  trusting;  to  what  had  happened  at  Metz, 
thought  nothing  more  was  necessaiy  to  render  all  the  efibrts  of  the  enemy 
abortiye,  than  to  reinforce  the  gamson  with  a  considerable  number  of  thie 
voung  nobility.  But  d'Esse,  a  veteran  officer  who  commanded  them, 
being  killed,  and  the  Imperialists  pushing  the  siege  with  great  Ti^foor  and 
perseverance,  the  place  was  taken  by  assault  Pune  211.  That  it  might 
Kot  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  Charles  ordered  not  only  the 
fortifications  but  the  town  itself  to  be  rased,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  dis* 
persed  in  the  adjacenfcities.  Elated  with  thb  success,  the  ImDerialists 
immediately  invested  Hesden,  which,  though  defended  with  great  DTavenr, 
was  likewise  taken  bj  assault,  aud  such  of  the  garrison  as  escaped  toe 
sword  were  made  prisoners.  The  emperor  intrusted  the  conduct  of  this 
siege  to  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Piedmont,  wiio,  oo  that 
occasion,  g^ve  the  first  display  of  those  great  talents  for  militaiy  command, 
which  soon  entitled  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  generals  of  the  age, 
and  facilitated  his  re-establishment  in  his  hereditaiy  dominions,  the  greater 
part  of  whi^h  having  been  ovemm  by  Francis  in  his  expedition  into  Italy, 
were  still  retained  by  Heniy.* 

The  loss  of  these  towns,  together  with  so  many  persons  of  distinctioiiy 
either  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  was  no  inconsiderable  calamity  to 
France,  and  Hennr  felt  it  veiy  sensibly;  but  he  was  still  more  moitified 
at  the  eroperor^s  navinr  recovered  his  wonted  superiority  in  the  field  ao 
soon  aAer  the  blow  at  Metz,  which  the  Frencb  haa  represented  as  &tal  to 
his  power.  He  was  ashamed  too,  of  his  own  remissness  and  exoesshre 
security  at  the  opening  of  the  campaffi;n ;  and  in  order  to  repair  that  eirar, 
le  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  led  it  into  the  Low-Countries. 

Roused  at  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable  enemy,  Charles  left  Bn»> 
Sels,  where  he  had  oeen  shut  up  so  closely  during  seven  months,  that  it 
4ame  to  be  believed  in  many  paM  of  Europe  tnat  he  was  dead;  and 
tiough  he  was  so  much  debilitated  by  the  |;out  that  he  could  hardly  hear 
the  motion  of  a  litter,  he  hastened  to  joro  his  army.  The  eyes  of  all 
'  Europe  were  turned  with  expectation  towards  those  mighty  ana  exas^^ 
rated  rivals,  between  whom  a  decisive  battle  was  now  thought  unavoid* 
able.  But  Charles  havine-prudently  declined  to  hazard  a  general  ennee- 
ment,  and  the  violence  of  the  autumnal  rains  rendering  it  impossible  ior 
the  Frenqh  to  undeitake  any  siege,  they  retired,  vHthout  having  perfonned 
any  thing  suitable  to  the  great  preparatk>ns  which  they  had  made.t 

The  Imperial  arms  were  not  attended  with  the  same  success  in  Italy. 
The  narrowness  of  the  emperor's  finances  seldom  allowed  him  to  act  with 
vigour  in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time  ;  and  having  exerted  him- 
self  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  make  a  great  efibrt  in  the  Low-Countries^his 
operations  on  the  other  side  of  the  An>s  were  proportionally  feeble.  The 
viceroy  of  Naples,  in  conjunction  with  Cosmo  di  Medici,  wno  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  French  troops  into  Sienna,  endeavoured  to 
become  master  of  that  city.  But,  instead  of  reducing  the  Siennese,  the 
Imperialists  were  obl^ed  to  retire  abruptly,  in  order  to  defend  their  own 
country,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Turkidi  fleet,  which  threatened  the 
co&st  of  Naples ;  and  the  French  not  only  established  themselves  worn 
firmly  in  Tuscany,  but,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  conquered  a  greet 
part  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  subject  at  that  time  to  the  Qenoese.} 

The  afl&irs  of  the  house  of  Austria  declined  no  less  in  Hun^air  dmmr 
the  course  of  this  year.  As  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  kept  in  xiansyF 
ranla  received  their  pay  veiy  irregularly,  they  lived  almost  at  diacretioti 
upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  their  insolence  and  rapaciousness  greatj^  dia* 
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upoD  a  turbulent  nobility  impatient  of  injuiyy  and  upon  a  fierce  people 
prone  to  change,  that  th^  were  rii>e  for  a  revolt.  At  that  veiy  juncture, 
their  late  <^ueen  Isabella,  together  with  her  son,  appeared  in  TransyJvania. 
Her  ambitKMis  mind  could  not  bear  the  solitude  and  inactiyityof  a  private 
life ;  and  repentiqg  quickly  of  the  cession  which  she  had  made  of  the 
crown  in  the  year  one  thousand  Rye  hundred  and  fifty-one,  she  left  the 
place  of  her  retreat,  hoping  that  the  dissatisfaction  (^  the  Hungarians  with 
the  Austrian  government  would  prompt  them  once  more  to  recognise  her 
son's  ri^ht  to  the  crown.  Some  noblemen  of  great  eminence  declared 
immediately  in  his  favour,  -  The  basha  of  Belgrade,  by  Solyman's  order, 
espoused  his  cause,  in  opposition  to  Ferdinand;  the  Spanish  and  German 
soidiere,  instead  of  advancing  against  the  enemy,  mutinied  for  went  of  pay, 
declaring  that  they  would  march  back  to  Vienna ;  so  that  Castaldo,  tneir 
general,  was  obliged  to  abandon  Transylvania  to  Isabella  and  the  Turks, 
and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mutineers,  that  by  his  authority  he 
might  restrain  them  fit)m  plundering  the  Austrian  territories  through  which 
thmr  passed. 

Ferdinand's  attention  was  turned  so  entirely  towards  the  afiahfs  of  Ger- 
many, and  his  treasures  so  much  exhausted  by  his  late  efforts  in  Hungary, 
that  he  made  no  attempt  to  recover  that  valuable  province,  although  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  that  purfjose  presented  itself,  as  Solyman  was 
then  eif;aged  in  a  war  with  rersia,  and  involved  besides  in  domestic 
calamities  which  engrossed  and  disturbed  his  mind.  Solyman,  though 
distinguished  by  many  accomplishments,  from  the  other  Ottoman  princes, 
had  aU  the  passions  peculiar  to  that  violent  and  haughty  race.  He 
was  jealous  othis  authority,  sudden  as  well  as  furious  in  hts  anger,  and 
susceptible  of  all  that  rage  of  love,  which  reigns  in  the  £ast,  and  often 
produces  the  wildest  and  most  tragical  effects.  His  favourite  mistress  was 
a  Circassian  dave  of  exquisite  beauty,  who  bore  him  a  son  called  Musta- 
pha,  whom,  both  on  account  of  his  birthright  and  merit,  he  destined  to  be 
the  heir  of  his  crown.  Roialana,  a  Russian  captive,  soon  supplanted  the 
Circassian,  and  ^ued  the  sultan's  heart.  Having  the  address  to  retain 
the  conquest  which  she  had  made,  she  kept  possession  of  his  love  without 
any  rival  for  many  years,  during  which  she  oroi^t  him  several  sons  and 
one  daughter.  All  the  happiness,  however,  which  she  derived  from  the 
unboun^d  sway  that  she  bad  acquired  over  the  mind  of  a  monarch  whom 
one  half  of  the  world  revered  or  dreaded,  was  embittered  by  perpetual 
leflections  on  Mustapha's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  certain  death  of 
ber  sons,  who,  she  foresaw,  would  be  immediately  sacrificed,  according  to 
the  barbarous  jeabusy  of  Turkish  policy,  to  the  safety  of  the  new  emperor. 
By  dwelling  continually  on  this  melancholy  idea,  she  came  graduaUy  to 
Tiew  Mustapha  as  the  enemy  of  her  children,  and  to  hate  him  with  more 
than  a  stepmother's  ill-will.  This  prompted  her  to  wish  his  destruction, 
in  ordei*  to  secure  for  one  of  her  own  sons  the  throne  which  was  destined 
for  him.  Nor  did  she  want  either  ambition  to  attempt  such  a  high  enter- 
prise, or  the  arts  requisite  for  canying  it  into  execution.  Having  prevailed 
on  the  sultan  to  give  her  only  daughter  in  marriage  to  Rustan  tne  ^nd 
▼izier,  she  disclosed  her  scheme  to  that  crafty  minister,  who,  perceiving 
th^t  it  was  his  own  interest  to  co-operate  with  her,  readily  promised  his 
assistance  towards  aggrandizing  that  branch  of  the  royal  line  to  which  he 
was  so  nearly  allied. 

Ab  soon  as  Roxalana^  had  concerted  her  measures  with  ^is  able  coofr 
danty  she  began  to  affect  a  wonderful  zeal  for  the  Mahometan  re%k)Dt  to 
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wluch  Solyman  was  supentitiouslx  attached,  and  propoaed  to  fcood  and 
eodbw  a  royal  mooque,  a  work  of  great  expeosef  but  deemed  by  the  Turlcv 
■aeiitoriouB  in  the  highest  de^pree*  The  mufti  wham  Am  eooiiiltetL 
approved  much  of  her  pious  mtention;  but  having  been  tained  and 
instructed  by  Rustan»  told  her,  that  she  being  a  slave  could  detm  no 
benefit  henelf  from  that  holy  deed,  for  all  the  merit  of  it  wooid  accrae  to 
Solyman,  the  master  whose  property  she  was.  Upon  this  she  seemed  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  to  sink  into  the  deepest  melaiicfaoly,  as 
if  she  had  ft>een  disgusted  with  life  and  all  its  emoymeots.  Sdhinan,  wbt 
was  absent  with  &  army,  being  informed  of  tnis  deiectlon  of  mind,  and 
of  the  cause  from  which  it  proceeded,  discovered  all  the  solicitude  of  a 
lover  to  remove  it,  and  bj  a  writing  under  his  hand  declared  her  a  free 
woman.  Rozaiana  having  gainea  this  point,  proceeded  to  build  the 
moaque,  ind  leassumed  her  usual  gayety  of  qpirit  But  when  Solyman,  on 
his  return  to  Constantinople,  sent  a  eunuch,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
seraglio,  to  bring  her  to  partake  of  his  bed,  she  seemingly  with  deep 
tegret,  but  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  declined  to  follow  the  emnico^ 
declaring  that  what  mid  been  an  honour  to  her  while  a  slave,  be^une  a 
crime  as  she  was  now  a  free  woman,  and  that  she  would  not  involve  ^uer  the 
auHan  or  herself  in  the  guilt  that  must  be  contracted  by  such  an  open  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  their  prophet.  Solyman,  whose  jiassion  this  difficolty, 
as  well  as  the  afiected  delicacy  which  gave  rise  to  it,  hejghlened  and 
inflamed,  had  recourse  immediately  tb  the  muiU  ibr  his  directioQ.  He 
replied,  agreeably  to  the  koran,  the  Kozalana's  scruples  were  well  faimded ; 
but  added,  artfully,  in  words  which  Rustan  had  taught  him  to  «&e,  Uiat  it 
was  in  the  sultan's  power  to  remove  Jhese  difficulties,  by  espousing  'her  as 
his  lawful  wife.  The  amorous  monarch  ckssed  eaa[erly  witn  the  proposal, 
and  solemnly  married  her,  according  to  the  f<Nrm  oT  the  Mahometan  ntual ; 
though,  by  ooing  so,  he  disregarded  a  maxim  of  policy  which  the  pride 
of  tl^  Ottoman  blo<yi  had  taught  all  the  sultans  smce  Bajaset  L  to  con- 
sider as  inviolable.  From  his  time,  none  of  the  Turkish  monarcfas  had 
narried,  because,  when  he  was  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner  by  Tam- 
erlane, his  wife  had  been  abused  with  barbarous  insolence  by  the  Taitais. 
That  no  similar  calamity  might  affain  subject  the  Ottoman  family  to  the 
same-  disgrace,  the  sultans  admitted  none  to  their  bed3  but  slaves,  whose 
dishonour  oould  not  bring  any  such  stain  upon  their  house. 

But  the  more  uncommon  me  step  was,  the  more  it  convinced  Roxalana 
of  the  unbounded  influence  which  she  had  acquired  over  the  sultan's 
heart :  and  emboldened  her  to  prosecute,  with  greater  hope  of  success, 
the  scheme  that  Ae  had  formed  in  order  to  destroy  Mustapha.  This 
jroung  prince  having  been  intrusted  by  his  father,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  sultans  m  that  age,  widi  the  government  of  several  diflerent 
provinces,  was  at  that  time  invested  with  tro  administration  in  Dlarbe^uir, 
the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  which  Solyman  had  wrested  from  the  Pemana^ 
and  added  to  his  empire.  In  all  th^  diflerent  commands,  Mustapha  had 
conducted  himself  with  suth  cairtious  prudence  as  could  give  no  oAmoe 
to  hb  father,  though,  at  th^  same  time,  he  governed  with  so  much  mode- 
ration as  well  as  iustice,and  displayed  such  valour  and  generosity,  as  ren- 
dered him  equally  the  &vounte  of  the  people  and  the  darling  of  the 
^Idieiy. 

There  was  no  room  to  lay  any  folly  or  vice  to  his  chaise,  tiiat  oooM 
mpair  the  high  opinion  which  his  father  entertained  of  mm.  Rozala- 
na^s  malevolence  was  more  refined ;  she  turned  his  virtues  against  him, 
and  made  use  of  these  as  engines  for  his  destruction.  She  of^n  mentioiie<L 
in  Sdlyman's  presence,  the  splendid  qualities  of  his  son ;  die  celebrated 
his  courace,  his  liberality,  his  jpopular  arts,  with  malicious  and  exaggerated 
praise,  i  As  soon  as  she  perceived  that  the  sultan  heard  these  encomiums, 
which  were  often  repeated,  with  uneasiness ;  that  suspickm  of  his  son 
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began  to  mingle  itself  wHh  his  former  esteem  j  and  that  bj  degreee  be 
came  to  view  him  with  jealousy  and  fear:  she  introdncedy  as  byaocidentf 
some  discourse  toncerning  the  rebelliQn  ot  his  father  Selim  against  B«(ja« 
zet  hie  grandfather :  she  took  notice  o{  the  bravery  of  the  ▼eteran  troops 
trader  llSustapha's  comraaody  and  of  the  neigbhoiuiiood  of  Diaibequir  to 
the  territories  of  the  Persian  sophi,  Soljman's  mortal  enemy.  By  tbese 
krtSy  whatever  remained  of  paternal  tenderness  was  ipadually  eztingiiished^ 
and  such  passions  were  kindled  in  the  breast  of  U|e  suHan,  as  ffave  all 
Rozalana's  malignant  suggestions  the  colour  not  only  of  probebuity  but 
of  truth.  His  suspicions  and'  fear  of  Mustapha  settled  into  deep-rooted 
hatred.  He  appomted  spies  to  observe  and  report^  all  his  words  and 
actions  ;  he  Watched  and  stood  on  his  guard  against  him  as  his  most  dan* 
geroos  enemy. 

Having  thus  alienated  the  sultan's  heart  from  Mustapha,  Roxalana  ven- 
tured upon  another  step*  She  entreated  Soiyman  to  allow  her  own  sons 
the  liberty  of  appearing  at  court,  hoping  that  Irr  fining  access  ta  their 
father,  they  might,  by  their  good  qualities  and  dutiful  deportment,  insinu- 
ate themselves  into  that  place  in  his  affections  which  Mustapha  had 
formerly  held  ;  and  thoudi  what  she  demanded  was  contraiy  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Ottoman  family  in  that  age,  the  uiorious  meoarcn  granted  her 
request.  To  all  these  female  intriffues  Rustan  added  an  artifice  still  mere 
subtle,  which  completed  the  sultan  s  delusion,  and  heightened  his  jealousy 
and  fear.  He  wrote  to  the  bashaws  of  the-  provinces,  adjaoent  to  Diaibe- 
quir, instructing  them  to  send  him  regular  intelligeooe  of  lMhistapba*e 
proceedings  in  bis  government,  and  to  each  of  them  he  gave  a  pnvat« 
nint,  flowing  in  appearance  from  his  zeal  for  their  interest,  that  nodiing 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  sultan  than  to  receive  favourable  accounts 
of  a  son  whom  he  destined  to  sustain  the  glory  of  the  Ottoman  name.  The 
bashaws,  ignorant  of  his  fraudulent  intention,  and  eager  to  pay  court  to 
their  sovereign  at  such  an  easy  price,  filled  their  letters  with  studied  but 
fatal  panegyrics  of  Mustapha,  representing  him  as  a  prince  worthy  to 
succeed  sircn  an  illustrious  father,  and  as  endowed  with  talents  wdicb 
might  enable  him  to  emulate,  oeihaps  to  equal,  his  fame.  These  letters 
were  industriously  shown  to.  Soiyman,  at  the  seasons. when  it  was  known 
that  thej  would  make  the  deepest  impression.  Every  expression  in  recom- 
inendation  of  his  son  wounded  him  to  the  heart ;  he  suspected  his  principal 
officers  of  being  ready  to  favour  the  most  desperate  attempts  of  a  prince 
whom  they  were  so  fond  of  praising ;  and  fincying  that  he  saw  them 
already  assaulting  his  throne  with  rebellious  arms,  he  determined,  while  it 
was  yet  in  his  power,  to  anticipate  the  blow,  and  to  secure  his  own  safety 
by  his  son's  death. 

For  this  purpose,  though  under  pretence  of  renewing  the  war  a^inst 
Persia,  he  ordered  Rustan  to  march  towards  Diarbequir  at  the  heaa  of  a 
numerous  army,  and  to  rid  him  of  a  son  whose  life  he  deemed  inconsist- 
ent with  his  own  safety.  But  that  crafiy  minister  did  not  choose  to  be 
loaded  with  the  odium  of  having  executed  this  cruel  order.  As  soon  as 
be  arrived  in  S^ria  he  wrote  to  Soiyman,  that  the  danger  was  so  imminent 
as  called  for  his  immediate  presence ;  that  the  camp  was  full  of  Musta- 
pfaa's  emissaries ;  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  conupted ;  that  the 
affections  of  all  leaned  towards  him  ;  that  he  had  discovered  a  negotia- 
tion which  had  been  carried  on  with  the  sophi  of  Persia  in  order  to  many 
JM^istapha  with  one  of  his  daughters ;  that  he  already  felt  his  own  talents 
as  well  as  authority  to  be  inacfequate  to  the  exigencies  of  such  an  arduous 
conjuncture :  th|it  the  sultan  alone  had  sagacity  to  discern  what  resolutkxi 
should  he  taken  in  those  circumstances,  and  power  to  cany  that  resolutioii 
into  execution. 

This  charge  of  courting  the  fiiendship  of  tiie  sophi,  Roxalana  and 
Rustan  had  reserved  as  the  last  and  most  envenomed  of  all  their  calum- 
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It  operated  wiUi  the  TJolence  which  they  ezped»d  iram  Solymaii'i 
inreterate  abhoirence  of  the  FenianS)  and  threw  him  into  die  wildest 
transports  of  rage.  He  set  out  instantly"  for  Syria,  and  hastened  thither 
with  all  the  precipitation  and  impatience  of  fear  and  revenge.  As  sood 
as  he  joined  nis  army  near  Aleppo,  and  had  concerted  measures  with 
Rustan,  he  sent  a  chiaus,  or  messenger  of  the  court,  to  his  son,  requiring^ 
him  to  repair  immediatehf  to  his  presence.-  Musitapha,  thoii^gh  no  stranger 
to  his  stepmother's  machinations^  or  to  Rustan's  malice,  (»*  to  his  father's  • 
violent  temper,  yet  relyiqg  on  his  own  innocence,  and  hopii^  to  discredit 
the  accusatiqnscn  his  enemies  by  the  promptitude  of  his  obedience,  follow- 
ed the  messenger  without  delay  to  Aleppo.  The  moment  he  arrived  in 
the  camp*  he  was  introduced  info  the  suaan's  tent.  As  he  entered  it,  he 
observed  nothing  that  could  give  him  any  alarm ;  no  additional  crowd  of 
attendants,  no  body  of  armed  euards,  out  the  same  order  and  silence 
which  always  reign  in  the  sultairs  apartments.  In  a  few  minutes,  bow- 
ever,  several  mutes  appeared,  at  the  sight  of  whom  Mustapha,  tcnowiiir 
what  was  his  doom,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ^Lo,  my  death!"  and 
attempted  to  fly.  The  mutes  rushed  forward  to  seize  him ;  he  resisted 
and  struggled,  demanding  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  see  the  sultan ; 
and  despair,  together  with  the  hope  of  finding  protection  from  the  soldiei% 
if  he  could  escape  out  of  the  tent,  animated  tiim  with  such  extraordinary 
strength,  that  for  some  time,  he  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  executioners^ 
Solyman  was  within  hearing  of  his  son's  cries,  as  well  as  of  the  noise 
which  the  straggle  occasioned.  Impatient  of  this  dela^  of  his  revenge,  and 
struck  with  terror  at  the  thoughts  ot  Mustapha's  escapiiig,  he  drew  aside 
the  curtain  which  divided  the  tent,  and  thrusting  in  his  head,  darted  a 
fierce  look  towards  the  mutes,  and  with  wild  and  threatening  gestures^ 
seemed  to  condemn  their  sloth  and  timidity.  At  sight  of  his  (ather's 
furious  and  unrelenting  countenance,  Mustapna's  strength  failed,  and  his 
courage  ibttook  him ;  the  mutes  fastened  the  bow-strlqg  about  his  neck» 
and  in  a  moment  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  dead  bodj  was  exposed  before  the  sultan's  tent.  The  soldieis 
gathered  round  it,  and  contemplating  that  mournful  object  With  astonish- 
ment, and  sorrow,  and  indignation,  were  ready,  if  a  leader  had  not  been 
wanting,  to  have  broke  out  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  rage.  AiW 
giving  vent  to  the  first  expressions  of  their  ^rief,  they  retired  each  man  to 
bis  tent,  and  shutting  themselves  up,  bewailed  in  secret  the  cruel  fate  of 
tiieir  favourite ;  nor  was  there  one  of  them  who  tasted  food  or  even  water» 
during  the  remainder  of  that  day.  Next  rooming  the  same  solitude  and 
silence  reimd  in  the  camp :  ana  Solyman,  being  afiaid  that  some  dreadful 
storm  would  follow  this  sullen  calm,  in  order  to  appease  the  enraged 
soldiers,  deprived  Rustan  of  the  seals,  ordered  him  to  leave  the  camp,  and 
raised  Achmet,  a  gallant  officer  much  beloved  in  the  armjr,  to  the  dknity 
of  vizier.  This  change,  however,  was  made  in  concert  with  Rustan  hiiiH 
self ;  that  ciafiy  minister  suggesting:  it  as  the  only  expedient  which  could 
save  himself  or  his  master.  But  within  a  few  months,  when  the  resent- 
ment of  the  soldiers  began  to  subside,  and  the  name  of  Mustapha  to  be 
foigotten,  Achmet  was  strangled  by  the  sultan's  command,  and  Kustan  le* 
instated  in  the  office  of  vizier.  T<^ther  with  his  former  power,  he  re- 
assumed  the  plan  for  exterminating  the  race  of  Mustapha  which  he  bad 
conceited  with  Roxalana ;  and  as  mey  were  afraid  that  an  only  son  whom 
Mustapha  had  left,  might  eiow  up  to  avenge  his  death,  they  redoubled 
their  activity,  and  bj  emptying  tne  same  arts  against  him  which  they  had 
practised  against  his  father,  they  inspired  Solyman  with  the  same  feaxB, 
and  prevalfed  on  him  to  issue  orders  for  putting  to  death  thatyouqg  ioix>- 
cent  prince.  These  orders  were  executed  with  barbarous*  zeal,  by  an 
euDuow  who  was  despatched  to  Bunut,  the  place  where  the  prince  resided  f 
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ind  DO  rind  was  left  to  dispute  the  Ottoman  thnxie  with  the 
Rozalana.* 

Such  trag^ical  seenesipioductiTe  of  so  deep  distien»  jeldom  occur  but  io 
the  histoiy  of  the  {^reat  mooarcbies  of  the  jCast,  where  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  seems  to  give  every  emotion  of  the  heart  its  g^reatest  force,  and  the 

^  absolute  power  of  sovereigns  accustoms  and  enables  them  to  gratifj  all 
their  passions  without  controk  While  tliis  interesting  transaction  in  tht 
court  of  Solyman  engaged  his  whole  attention^  Chau'les  was  pursuing, 
with  the  utmost  ardour,  a  new  scheme  for  aggrandizing  his  family.  About 
this  time,  £dward  the  sixth  cf  £pgland,  after  a  short  reign^  in  which  he 
displayed  such  virtues  as  filled  his  subjects  with  sanguine  hopes  of  being 
happy  under  his  government,  and  made  them  bear  with  patience  all  that 
the^r  suffered  from  the  weakness,  the  dissensions,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
ministers  who  assumed  the  administiation  during  his  minority,  Was  seized 
with  a  lingering  distemper  which  thieatened  bis  life.  Tkie  emperor  no 
sooner  receivecfan  account  of  this,  than  his  ambition,  always  attentive  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  increase  ofpower.  or  of  territo- 
ries, to  his  son,  suggested  the  thcSjght  of  adding  England  to  his  other 
kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  Phiiii>  with  tbe  pnncess  Mary,  the  heir  of 
£dwaid*s  crown.  Beine  apprehensive,  however,  that  his  son,  who  was 
then  in  Spain,  might  decline  a  match  with  a  princess  in  her  thirty-eighth 
year,  ana  eleven  years  older  than  himself  :t  Charles  determined,  notwith* 

.  standing  his  own  age  and  infirmities,  to  make  offer  of  himself  as  a  husband 
to  his  cousin.  \ 

But  though  Mary  was  so  far  advanced  in  years,  and  destitute  of  eveiy 
charm  either  of  person  or  of  manners  that  could  win  affection  or  commaaol 
esteem,  Philip,  without  hesitation,  gave  his  consent  to  the  match  proposed 
by  his  father,  and  was  willing,  according  to  the  usual  maxim  ot  princes^ 
to  sacrifice  his  inclination  to  his  ambition.  In  order  to  ensure  the  success 
of  his  scheme,  the  emperor,  even  before  £dward's  death,  began  to  take 
such  steps  as  might  facilitate  it.  Upon  Edward's  demise,  Maiy  mewoted 
the  .throne  of  England ;  the  pretensions  of  the  lady  Jane  Grey  proving  as 
unfortunate  as  they  were  ill-tbunded.{    Charies  sent  immediately  a  peo^ 

S>us  embassy  to  London  to  congratulate  Mary  on  her  accession  Uy  the 
rone,  and  to  propose  the  alliance  with  bis  son.  The  queen,  dazzled 
with  the  prospect  d  marrying  the  heir  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe : 
fond  of  uniting  more  closely  with  her  mother's  family,  to  which  she  had 
been  always  warmly  attached ;  and  eager  to  secure  the  powerful  aid 
which  she  knew  would  be  necessary  towards  canying  on  her  favoorite 
scheme  of  re-establishing  the  Romish  religion  in  England,  listened  ia  the 
most  fiivourable  manner  to  the  proposal.  Amone  her  subjects,  it  met  with 
a  very  different  reception.  Philip,  it  was  well  Known,  contended  for  all 
the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome  with  a  saimiinarv  zeal  which  exceeded 
the  measure  even  of  Spanish  bigotry:  this  alarmed  all  the  numerous  par- 
tisans of  the  Reformation.  The  Castilian  haughtiness  and  reserve  were 
far  from  beii^  acceptable  to  the  English,  who,  havinr  several  times  seen 
Aeir  throne  occupied  by  persons  wfo  were  bom  subjects,  had  become 
accustomed  to  an  unceremonious  and  familiar  intercourse  with  their 
sovereigns.  They  could  not  think,  without  the  utmost  uneasiness,  of  ad- 
mitting a  foreign  prince  to  that  influence  of  their  councils,  which  the 
husbana  of  their  queen  would  naturally  possess.  They  dreaded,  both 
from  Philip's  overbeariiig  temper,  and  from  the  maxims  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  which  he  had  imbibed,  that  he  woidd  infuse  ideas  into  the 
queen's  mind,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  would  introduoe 

*  AofHll  diUeiili  Bori»eqiUI  Lestdonif  Turelcs  Epistola  It.  Franc  1615.  p.  37.  Tlhiaii.  ifts. 
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foN%D  tioopt  iod  wousf  into  the  Idogdomy  to  aflst  iwr  Id  vBf  attempt 
against  them. 

FoU'of  theae  ayprehcnsioPBy  the  honae  of  commoosy  tiioitg^  m  that  ag^ 
extremelj'  obaequious  to  the  will  of  their  monarchs,  preaonted  a  waim 
addveaa  against  the  Spanish  match ;  many  pamphlets  were  nohlished* 
lepreaenting  the  dangooiis  consequences  of  the  alliance  with  Spain,  and 
dociibinr  Philip's  bigotiy  and  arrogance  in  the  most  odioos  ocmia.  But 
l[ai7>  inflexible  in  allher  resections,  paid  no  rmid  to  the  remonstianoes 
of  her  commoDSy  or  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  enmeior,  haTing 
secured)  by  rarious  arts,  the  ministen  whom  she  trusted  most,  thef 
apofoved  warmly  of  the  match,  and  laiee  sums  were  remitted  by  him  m 
order  to  gain  tlie  rest  of  the  council.  T^ardinal  Pole,  whom  the  pepe^ 
imnedialely  upon  Maiy's  accession,  had  despatched  as  his  legate  into 
England,  in  order  to  reconcile  bis  native  country  to  the  see  of  Rome,  was 
detained  by  the  emperor's  command  at  Dillingben  in  Gemwirf  ,  lest  by  his 
presence  lie  should  thwart  Philip's  pretensions,  and  employ  his  interest  in 
favour  of  his  kinsman  Courtnay  earl  of  Devonshire,  whom  the  EogfiA 
ardentlr  wi^bed  their  sovereign  to  choose  for  a  husbsund.* 

As  tne  negotiation  did  not  admh  of  delay,  it  was  carried  Ibrwaid  with 
the  matest  lapidity,  the  emperor  arreeing,  without  hesitaHon,  to  evoj 
artide  in  favour  of  JSqgland.  which  Maiy's  ministers  either  repreamted  as 
neceasaiy  to  soothe  the  people  and  reconcile  &em  to  the  match,  or  that  was 
8U|g[e8ted  by  their  own  fears  and  jealousy  of  a  forei^  master.  The  chief 
articles  were  I  Jan.  18, 1564],  that  Philip,  durine  his  marriage  with  the 
^ueen,  should  bear  the  title  of  king  of  England,  oat  the  entire  administra* 
tion  of  af&irs,  as  well  as  the  sole  disposal  of  all  revenues,  offices,  and 
benefices,  should  remain  with  the  queen ;  that  the  heirs  of  the  maiTiaee 
should,  iorether  with  the  crown  of  England,  inherit  the  dutchy  of  Btngnnqf 
and  the  Low^ountries ;  that  if  prinee  Charles^  Philip's  only  son  by  a 
former  mairiage,  should  die  without  issue,  his  children  hj  the  qoeeiw 
whether  male  or  female,  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  all  the 
emperor's  hereditaiy  dtMninions:  that  before  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage,  Philip  ahduld  swear  solemnly,  that  he  would  retain  no  domestic 
who  was  not  a  sulffect  of  the  queen,  and  would  bring  no  foreigners  into  the 
kingdooi  that  mi^t  give  umbrs^  to  the  English ;  that  be  would  make  no 
alteration  in  the  constitution  or  uiws  of  England ;  that  he  would  nol  cany 
the  (^ueen^  or  any  of  the  children  bom  of  this  marriage,  out  of  the  kiqgdora ; 
that  if  the  queen  should  die  before  bim  without  issue,  he  would  immedi- 
ateh^  leave  the  crown  to  the  lawful  heir,  without  claiming  any  right  of 
administAtion  whatever ;  that  in  conse<)uence  of  this  marriage,  £%land 
should  not  be  engaged  in  any  war  subsisting  between  France  and  Spain ; 
and  that  the  alliance  between  France  and  England  should  remain  in  iuu 
foree.t 

But  this  trea^r.  thou^  both  the  emperor  and  Maiy's  ministers  aspteyed 
their  utmost  aadress  m  framing  it  so  as  to  please  the  English,  was  tar  nom 
quieting  their  fears  and  jealousies.  They  saw  that  words  and  promiBei 
were  a  feeble  security  against  the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious  prince, 
who>  as  soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  power  and  advantages  whidi  the 
queen's  husband  must  necessarily  enjoy,  could  easily  evade  any  of  the 
articles  which  either  limited  his  authority  or  obstructed  his  Khemes. 
They  were  ooovineed  that  the  more  favourable  the  conditions  <^  die  present 
trea^  were  to  England,  thenmre  Philip  would  be  tempted  herettfter  to 
violate  them.  They  drasnled  that  Ei^and«  like  Naples,  Milan,  and  the 
other  conntries  annmd  to  Spain,  would  soon  feel  the  dominion  of  that 
crown  to  be  intolerably  oppressive,  and  be  constrained,  as  theae  had  beeiv 
to  waste  its  wealth  and  vigour  in  wars  wherein  it  had  no  interestf  and  fioai 
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%Hiich  H  ooiyd  derive  no  adtantage.  These  sentiiiieDts  previiled  so  geJie- 
lally  tliat  er&rv  part  of  the  kinj^dom  was  filled  with  discoote^t  at  tbs 
matchy  and  wim  indignation  aeainstthe  adviseis  of  it.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
a  gentleman  of  some  twte,  and  of  good  intentions  towards  the  public,  took 
aovanta^  of  this,  and  roused  the  inhabitants, of  Kent  to  arms,  in  order  to 
eave  their,  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Great  nomben  resorted  in  a  short 
time  to  his  staodard ;  he  marched  to  London  widi  such  rapidity,  and  the 
queen  was  so  utteriy  unprovided  for  defence,  that  the  asgpect  of  affaiis  was 
extremely  tfareateeing ;  and  if  any  nobleman  of  distinctKHi  had  joined  the 
malecontents,  or  had  Wyat  possessed  talents  equal,  in  any  degree,  to  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprise,  the  insurrection  must  have  proved  fatal  to  Maiy's 
po#er.  But  all  Wyat's  measures  were  concerted  with  so  little  prudence, 
and  executed  with  such  irresolution,  that  many  oi  his  ibUoweis  forsook 
bim ;  the  rest  were  dispersed  by  a  handfol  of^soldiers ;  and  he  himself 
was  taken  prisoner,  witnout  having  made  air^  effort  worthy  of  the  cause 
that  he  hadf  undertaken,  or  suitable  to  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged 
in  it«  He  suflered  the  punishment  due  to  his  rashness  and  rebellion.  The 
aueen's  authority  was  confiimed  and  increased  by  her  success  in  defeating 
this  inconsiderate  attempt  to  abridge  it  The  lady  Jane  Grey,  whose 
title  the  ambition  of  her  relations  had  set  up  in  opposition  to  tluit  of  the 
queen,  was,  notwithstanding  her  youth  and  innocence,  oroueht  to  the  scafibld. 
The  lady  Elizabeth,  the  queen's  sister,  was  observed  with  the  most  jealous 
attention.    The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  by  the  pailiameDt. 

Philip  landed  in  £ng[land  with  a  magnificent  retinue^  celebnated  his  nup> 
tials  with  great  solemnity ;  and  thou^  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  oatura^ 
severity  and  pride,  or  assume  gracious  and  popular  maimers,  he  endea* 
▼oured  to  conciliate  the  favour  o£  the  £nglish  nooility  by  his  eztradrdinaiy 
liberality.    Lest  that  should  foil  of  acquiring  him  such  influence  in  the 

Enment  of  the  kingdom  as  he  aimed  at  obtaining,  the  emperor  kept  a 
of  twelve  thousand  men  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  in  reaaineBS  to  em- 
for  England,  and  to  support  his  son  in  all  his  enterprises. 

Emboklened  by  all  these  favourable  circumstances,  Maiy  pursued  the 
scheme  of  extiipating  the  protestant  religion  out  of  her  dominions,  with 
Hie  most  precipitate  zeal.  The  laws  of  Edvrard  the  Sixth,  in  fovour  of  the 
Reformation,  were  repealed ;  the  protestant  cleigy  dected :  all  the  forms 
and  rights  of  the  popish  worship  were  re-establisoed ;  the  nation  was 
solemoly  absolved  nom  the  ruilt  which  it  had  contracted  during  the  period 
of  its  apostacy,  and  was  pumicly  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome  by 
cardmat  Pole,  who  immeaiately  after  the  queen's  maxriace,  was  peimitted 
to  continue  his  journey  to  £i«uaid,  and  to  exercise  his  legatine  functions 
with  the  most  ample  power.  Not  satisfied  with  having  overturned  the  pro- 
testant church,  and  re-establishing  the  ancient  system  on  its  ruins,  Maiy 
insisted  that  all  her  suWects  should  confonn  to  the  same  mode  of  worship 
which  she  preferred ;  should  profess  their  faith  in  the  same  creed  which 
she  had  approved ;  and  aljure  eveiy  practice  or  opinion  that  was  deemed 
repu^nt  to  either  of  them.  Powers,  altogether  unknown  in  the  English 
constitution,  were  vested  in  certain  persons  appointed  to  take  copiizanoe 
of  heresy,  and  they  proceeded  to  exercise  them  with  more  than  inquisito- 
rial severity*  The  prospect  of  dancer,  however,  did  not  intimidate  the 
principal  teachere  of  the  protestant  ooctrines»  who  believed  that  they  were 
contendiiu^  for  truths  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. They  boldly  avowed  their  sentiments,  and  were  oondemned  to  that 
cruel  death  which  the  chureh  of  Rome  reserves  for  its  enemies.  This 
shocking  punishment  was  inflicted  with  that  barbarity  which  the  rancour 
of  false  zeal  alone  can  in^ire.  The  £ng]ish,  who  are  infezior  in  humanly 
to  no  people  in  Europe,  and  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  their  public 
executions,  beheld  with  astonishment  and  horror,  persons  who  haci  filled 
the  most  respectable  stations  in  their  chureb,  and  who  were  venerable  oo 
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i» 
aeoocmt  of  their  ase^  their  piety,  and  their  litenturey  oaodemed  io  mtdam 
tonnents  to  which  their  laws  did  not  subject  eyen  tlie  most  atiocioui 
crhninals. 

This  extreme  rffionr  did  not  accomplish  the  end  at  which  Maij  aimed. 
The  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  these  mart^rrs  for  the  Remaatioii 
submitted  to  their  miiSaiagUf  the  heroic  contempt  of  dea&  expresaed  by 
persons  of  erery  rank,  and  age,  and  sex,  oopfinned  many  more  m  the  pn>- 
testant  faith,  tlmn  the  threats  oi  their  enraged  persecolon  could  fii^hten 
into  apostacT.  The  business  of  such  as  were  intnisled  with  tijing  of 
heretics  rouftiplied  continuaUy,  and  appeared  to  be  as  endless  as  it  was 
odious.  The  queen's  ablest  ministers  became  sensible  how  impolitic,  as 
well  as  dangerous,  it  was  to  irritate  the  people  by  the  frequeot  spectacle  of 

fublic  executions,  which  they  detested  as  no  less  uigust  than  cruel.  £reD 
hilip  was  so  tfa^rooghiy  convinced  of  her  having  run  to  an  exoe^  of 
rigour,  that  on  this  occasion  he  assumed  a  part  to  whihh  he  was  little 
accustomed,  becoming  an  advocate  for  moderation  and  lenity.* 

But  notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  £ogliab, 
they  discovered  a  constant  iealousy  and  distrust  of  all  his  intentions ;  and 
when  some  members,  who  nad  been  gained  by  the  court,  ventured  to  move 
in  the  house  of  commons  that  the  nation. ou^t  to  assist^  the  emperor,  the 
queen's  father-in-law,  in  his  war  against  France,  the  proposal  was  rejected 
with  general  dissatisfaction.  A  motion  which  was  made,  that  the  pariia- 
ment  should  give  its  consent  that  Philip  might  be  publicly  crowned  as  the 

3ueen's  husband,  met  with  such  a  cold  reception  that  it  was  instantly  with- 
rawn.t 

The  kine  of  France  had  observed  the  proness  of  the  emjperor's  nepo- 
tiation  in  England  with  much  unea9tness.  The  ereat  accession  of  temto- 
ries  as  well  as  reputation  which  his  enemy  would  acquire  by  the  marriage 
of  his  son  with  tne  queen  of  such  a  powerful  kingdom,  was  obvious  and 
formidable.  He  easffy  foresaw  that  the  English,  notwithstanding  all  their 
fears  and  precautions,  would  be  soon  drawn  in  to  take  part  in  the  quarrels 
on  the  continent,  and  be  compelled  to  act  in  subserviency  to  the  emperor's 
ambitious  schemes.  For  this  reason,  Hemy  had  given  it  in  charge  to  his 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  to  employ  ail  his  address  in  order  to 
defeat  or  retard  the  treaty  of  marriaee ;  and  as  there  was  not,  at  that  time, 
any  prince  of  the  blood  in  France  vraoin  he  could  propose  to  the  queen  as 
a  husband,  he  instructed  him  to  co-operate  with  such  of  the  Ei^lish  as 
wished  their  sovereign  to  many  one  of  ner  own  subjects.  But  the  queen's 
ardour  and  precipitation  in  closing  with  the  first  overtures  in  iavoor  of 
Philip,  having  rendered  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  Hemy  was  ao  bi 
from  thinking  it  prudent  to  give  any  aid  to  the  English  malecontoitay  though 
earnestly  solicited  by  Wyat  and  their  other  leaders,  who  tempted  him  to 
take  them  under  his  protection,  by  offers  of  great  advantage  to  France,  that 
he  commanded  his  ambassador  to  congratulate  the  queen  in  the  wannest 
terms  upon  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  « 

Notwithstanding  these  external  professions,  Henry  dreaded  so  much  the 
consequence  of  this  alliance,  which  more  than  compensated  for  all  the 
emperor  had  lost  in  Germany,  that  he  determined  to  cairy  on  his  militaiy 
operations,  both  in  the  Low-Countries  and  in  Italy,  with  extiaordinary 
vigour,  in  order  that  he  might  compel -Charles  to  accept  of  an  equitable 
peace,  before'  his  daughter-in-law  could  surmount  the  aveision  of  ber  sub- 
jects to  a  war  on  the  continent,  and  prevail  on  them  to  assist  the  empeior 
either  with  money  or  traops.  For  this  purpose  be  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  have  a  numerous  army  early  assembled  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  while  one  part  of  it  laid  waste  the  open  oountry 
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fd  Mtokt  tfw  main  body,  under  the  constable  Montmorenqry  advanced 
towards  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Haioault  by  the  forest  of  Ardennes. 

The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  sieee  of  Mariembui^g,  a  town  which 
the  queen  of  HuDgaiy,  the  governess  of  toe  Low-Countries,  had^  fortified 
at  g^reat  expei^ ;  but,  being  destitute  of  a  sufficient  garrison,  it  surren- 
<leied  in  six  da}[8  [June  28].  Heniy,  elated  with  this  success,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  annj,  and  investing  Bouvines,  took  it  by  assault,  after  a 
short  resistance.  With  equal  facility  he  became  master  of  Dinaut ;  and 
then,  turning  to  the  left,  bent  his  march  towards  the  province  of  Artois 
The  laiige  si)ms  which  the  emoeipr  had  remitted  into  England  had  so 
exhausted  his  treasury,  as  to  render  his  preparations  at  this  juncture  slower 
and  more  dilatoiy  than  usual.  He  had  no  body  of  troops  to  make  head 
against  the  French  at  their  first  entrance  into  his  territories :  and  though  he 
drew  together  all  the  forces  in  the  country  in  the  utmost  nuny,  and  gave 
the  -command  of  them  to  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  face  an  enemy  so  far  superior  in  number.  The  prince  of 
Savoy,  however^  by  his  activity  and  ^obd  conduct,  made  up  for  nis  want 
of  troops.  By  v^atchiqg  all  the  motions  of  the  French  at  a  distance,  and 
by  choosing  his  own  posts  with  skill,  he  put  it  out  of  their  power  either 
to  form  any  sieee  of  consequence,  or  to  attack  him.  Want  of  subsistence 
aoon  obliged  mem  to  fall  back  towards  their  own  frontiers,  after  ha vinr 
bmnt  all  the  open  towns,  and  having  plundered  the  country  through  which 
they  marched  with  ai  cruelty  and  license  more  becoming  a  body  of  l^ht 
troops  than  a  royal  armjr  led  by  a  great  monarch.- 

But  Henry,  that  he  might  not  dismiss  his  army  without  attempting  some 
conquest  adequate  to  the  great  preparations,  as  well  as  saneuine  nope& 
with  which  he  had  opened  the  campai^  invested  Renti,  a  place  deemed 
in  that  age  of  great  importance,^as,  oy  its  situation  on  the  confines  of  Artois 
afnd  the  ooulonnois,  it  covered  the  former  province,  and  protected  the  par- 
ties which  made  incursions  into  the  latter.  ^  The  town,  wnich  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  provided  with  a  numerous  garrisoi^  made  a  gallant  defence ; 
but  being  warmly  pressed  bj  a  powerfularmy,  it  must  soon  have  yielded. 
The  emperor,  wno  at  that  time  emoyed  a  short  interval  of  ease  from  the 
gout,  was  so  solicitous  to  save  it,  tnat,  although  he  could  bear  no  other 
motion  but  that  of  a  litter,  he  instantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which,  having  received  several  reinforcements,  was  now  strong  enough  to 
approach  the  enemy.  The  French  were  eager  to  decide  the  late  of  Kenti 
by  a  battle,  and  expected  it  from  the  emperor's  arrival  in  his  camp ;  but 
Charies  avoided  a  general  action  with  great  industiy,  and  as  he  had  nothing 
in  view  but  to  save  the  town,  he  hoped  to  accomplish  that,  without  expo- 
nqg  himself  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  dangerous  and. doubtful 
event. 

Notwithstanding  all  these,  precautions*  a  dispute,,  about  a  post  which 
both  armies  endeavoured  to  seize,  brought  on  an  engagement  [Aug.  13], 
ivhich  proved  almost  general.  The  duke  of  Guise,  who  comn^nded  thr 
wing  of  the  French  which  stood  the  brunt  of  tne  combat»  displayed 
ralouT  and  conduct  worthy  of  the  defender  of  Metz  ;  the  Imperialists, 
after  an  obstinate  stn^le,  wer^  repulsed ;  the  French  remainea  masters 
nf  the  post  in  dispute,  and  if  the  constable,  either  from  his  natural  caution 
and  slowness,  or  from  unwillingness  to  support  a  rival  .whom  he  hated, 
had  not  delayed  bringing  up  the  main  body  to  second  the  impression 
which  Guise  nad  made,  the  rout  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  complete. 
The  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained,  contmued 
0  the  same  camp  ;  and  the  French,  being  straitened  for  provisions,  and 
fading  it  impossmle  to  cany  on  the  siege  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  army, 
fuitted  their  entrenchments.  They  retired  openly,  courting  the  enemy 
to  approach,  rather  than  shunning  an  engagement^ 

But  Charles,  having  gained  his  end,  suffered  them  to  march  off  unmo- 
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tested*    As  so6d  is  bis  troops  entered  tfaeb  oim  eoonliTy  Heoqr  threw 
garrisODs  into  the  frootier  towns,  and  dismissed  the  rest  of  Ae  amy.    Thk 


encouraged  the  Imperialists  to  push  forward  with  a  cottsiderabk  bodj  of 
troops  into  Picardy,  and  by  larmg  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword* 
tbev  endeavoured  to  teven^e  memselves  for  the  niTaffes  which  the  French 
had  committed  in  Hamaiut  and  Artois.*  But*  ai  tney  were  not  Me  to 
reduce  any  place  of  importance,  they  gained  nothing  more  than  the  enemy 
had  done  by  this  cruel  and  inglorious  method  of  carrying  oo  the  war. 

The  arms  of  France  were  still  more  unsuccessfiil  in  Italy.  The  footing 
which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Sienna  occasioned  much  uneasinesi  to 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most  sagacious  and  enterprisinr  of  all  the  Italian 
princes.  He  dreaded  the  neighbourhood  of  a  poweiiul  people,  to  whom 
all  who  favoured  the  ancient  republican  government  in  Florence  would 
have  recourse,  as  to  their  natural  protectors,  against  that  absolute  autfaoritf 
which  the  emperor  had  enabled  him  4o  usurp ;  he  knew  how  odms  hie 
was  to  the  French,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Impeiial  party, 
and  he  foresaw  that,  if  they  were  permitted  to  gather  strength  in  Siennat 
Tuscany  would  soon  feel  the  eflects  of  their  resentment  For  these 
reasons,  be  wished  with  the  utmost  solicitude  hr  the  enmlsion  of  the 
French  out  of  the  Siennese,  before  tbey  had  time  to  establish  thcsnaelves 
thoroughly  in  the  country,  or  to  receive  such  reinfi^roements  houk  France 
as  would  render  it  dangerous  to  attack  them.  As  this,  however^  was 
properly  the  emperor's  business,  who  was  called  br  his  interest  as  weB 
as  honour  to  dislodge  those  formidable  intmders  into  the  heart  of  bis 
dominion^  Cosmo  lat)oured  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  the  enterprise 
on  him  ;  and  on  that  account  had  given  no  assistance  duriiig  the  Awmer 
campatt^  but  by  advancing  some  small  sums  of  money  towuds  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Imperial  troops. 

But  as  the  aefence  oTlhe  Netherlands  engrossed  all  the  empenv's 
attention,  and  his  remittances  into  England  had  drained  his  treaauiy,  it 
was  obvious  that  his  operations  in  Italy  would  be  extremely  ieeble  ;  sod 
Cosmo  plainly  perceived,  that  ^  ^  himself  did  not  take  ptfl  ofwnly  in 
the  war,  and  act  with  vigour,  the  French  would  scaroehf  meet  with  any 
annoyance.  As  his  situation  rendered  this  resolution  necessaiy  and  ana- 
voidable,  his  next  care  was  to  execute  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  might 
derive  from  it  some  other  advantage,  beside  that  of  driving  the  French 
out  of  his  neighbourhood.  With  this  view,  he  despatched  an  envoy  to 
Charles,  offering  to  declare  war  against  France,  and  to  reduce  Sienna  at 
his  own  charges,  on  condition  that  be  should  be  repaid  whatever  he  shonld 
expend  in  the  enterprise,  and  be  permitted  to  retam  all  his  oeoqueate  until 
his  demands  were  nilly  satisfied.  Charles,  to  whom,  at  this  juncture,  the 
war  against  Sienna  was  an  intderable  buroen,  and  who  had  neither  expe 
dient  nor  resource  that  could  enable  him  to  cany  it  on  with  proper  vttpour, 
closed  gladly  with  this  oveHure ;  and  Cosims  well  acouainted  with  the 
'ow  state  of  the  Imperial  finances,  flattered  himself  that  tne  emperor,  find- 
11^  it  impossible  to  reimburse  him,  would  sufier  him  to  keep  quiet  po^ 
session  of  whatever  places  he  should  conquer.!  « 

Full  of  these  hopes,  he  made  great  preparations  for  war,  and  as  die 
French  kine  had  turned  the  strength  of  nis  arms  against  the  Netbetiaads^ 
he  did  not  despair  of  assembling  such  a  bod)[  of  men  as  would  prove  more 
than  a  sufficient  match  for  any  force  which  Heniy  eonld  briqg  into 
the  field  in  Italy.  He  endeavoured,  by  rising  one  of  his  daughten 
to  the  pope's  nephew,  to  obtain  assistance  trom  the  holy  see,  or  at  least 
to  secure  his  remaining  neutral.  He  attempted  to  detach  the  duke  oi 
Orsini,  whose  family  had  been  lonp[  attached  to  the  French  party,  bom 
his  ancient  confederates,  by  bestowing  on  him  another  of  his  daiightevs ; 
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and  wbat  was  of  greater  coDa^qiieiice  tfaad  eiter  of  tiie9e»  he  earaped 
Jobn  Jamas  Medecioo^  marquis  of  MarigDanoy  to  take  the  eommana  of 
hH  army.*  This  officer,  from  a  Terf  ioW  cooditioD  in  life,  had  raised 
himself,  throogfa  all  the  ranks  of  service,  to  bigfa  cooraiandt  and  had  dis- 
plajed  talents,  and  acquired  reputation  in  war,  which  entitled  him  to  be 
placed  on  a  lerel  with  the  grealest  generals  in  that  martial  age.  Harinr 
attained  a  station  of  eminence  so  disproportiooate  .to  his  bitth,ne  laboured 
with  a  fond  solicitude  to  conceal  bis  onginai  obscupty,  by  giyinr  out  that 
he  was  descended  of  the  family  of  Bfc^i,  to  which  honour  the  casual 
resemblance  of  his  name  was  his  ooJy  pretenBion.  Cosmo,  happ^  that  be 
could  gratify  him  at  such  an  easy  rate,  flattered  his  ftanity  in  this  point, 
acknowiedflped  him  as  a  relation,  and  permitted  him  to  assume  the  arms 
of  his  hmuj  i  M edecino,  eager  to  serve  the  head  of  that  lamily  of  which 
he  now  considered  himself  as  a  brandi,  applied  with  wonderful  zeal  and 
skssiduity  to  raise  troops ;  and  as,  during  his  long  service,  he  had  acquired 
great  credit  with  the  leaders  ei  those  meroenaiy  bands  which  formed  the 
strength  of  Italian  armies,  he  engaged  the  most  eminent  of  them  to  follow 
Cosmo's  standard.    •  \ 

To  oppose  this  able  nneral,  and  the  fonnidafade  aimy  whidi  be  had 
assembled,  the  kine  of  France  made  choice  of  Peter  StiOEZt,  a  Floreptine  . 
nobleman,  who  had  resided  long  in  France  as  an  exile,  and  who  bad  risen 

Sr  his  merit  to  hiefa  reputation  as  well  aB  command  in  the  army.  He  was 
e  son  of  Philip  Stroszi,  wiio,  in  the  year  one  thousaad  five  hundised  and 
thirty-seven,  had  concurred  with  such  ardour  in  the  attempt  to  expel  the 
fikmiiy  of  MecOcr  out  of  FloraDce»  in  order  to  re«establish  the  ancient 
republican  form  of  ffoveroment ;  and  who  had  perished  in  the  undertaking 
The  son  inherited  me  implacable  aversion  to  the  Medici,  as  well  as  the 
same  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  Florence,  which  had  animated  his 
father,  whose  death  he  was  impatient  to  revenue.  Henry  flattered  himself 
that  his  army  would  make  rapid  progress  uiwler  a  general  whose  zeal  to 
promote  hb  interest  was  roused  and  seconded  by  stich  poweifiil  passions; 
espedsAW  as  he  had  allotted  him,  for  the  scene  of  action,  his  native  ooun* 
try,  in  which  be  had  many  powerful  partisans,  ready  to  facilitate  all  his 
operations. 

But  how  specious  soever  the  motives  might  amiear  which  induced 
Henfy  to  make  this  choice,  it  proved  fatal  to  the  interests  of  France  in 
Italy.  Cosmo,  as  soon  as  he  bean)  that  tbe  mortal  enemy  of  his  family 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  in  Tuscany,  coocludea  that  the  king 
of  France  aimed  at  something  move  than  the  protectibn  of  the  Siennese, 
and  saw  the  necessity  of  makine  eztraordinaiy  eforts,  not  merelnjr  to 
reduce  Sienna,  hut  to  save  himself  from  destruction.t'^  At  the  same  time, 
the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  French  affairs 
in  Italy,  considered  Strozzi  as  a  formidable  rival  in  power,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  bis  ac(iuiring  any  increase  of  authority  fixHn  success,  he  was 
extremely  remiss  in  supplpng  him  either  with  money  topay  his  troops,  or 
with  provisions  to  sup}K>rt  them.  Strozzi  himself,  Dlinded  by  his  resent- 
ment against  the  Medici,  pushed  on  his  operations  with  the  Impetuosity  of 
reyenge,  rattier  than  with  the  cautkm  and  prudence  becoming  a  great 
Ifeneral. 

At  first,  however,  he  attacked  several  towns  in  the  territory  of  Florence 
with  such  vigour  as  obliged  Medecino,  in  order  to  check  his  progress,  to 
withdraw  the  greater  pa?t  of  his  army  jfrom  Sienna,  which  be  had  invested 
before  Strozzi^  airiviit  in  Italy.  As  Cosmo  sustained  the  whole  burden 
of  military  operations,  tbe  expense  of  which  must  soon  have  exhausted  his 
revenues;  as  neither  the  viceroy  of  Naples  nor  govternorof  Milan  were  in 
coD^ton  to  afttd  him  any  efiectual  aid;  as  the  troops  which  Medecino 
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had  left  in  the  camp  before  Siema  could  attempt  aotiiiing  azainst  it  darn^ 
his  absence ;  it  was  StrozzPs  business  to  have  protiactea  tne  war.and  to 
have  transferred  the  seat  of  it  into  the  territories  of  Florence.  But  the 
hope  of  mining  his  enemy  by  one  decisive  blow,  piecipitated  him  into  a 
general  enga^ment  [Aug.  3J  not  far  from  Marciapo.  The  armies  were 
nearlj  equal  m  number ;  but  a  bodj  of  Italian  cavaliy,  in  which  Stiozzi 
placed  great  confidence,  having  fled  without  making  any  resistance,  either 
through  the  treaoherir  or  cowardice  of  the  officers  who  commanded  it«  bis 
infimfiy  remained  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  all  Medecino's  troops.  £ncou 
raged,  however,  b^  otrozzi'a  presence  and  example,  who,  after  receiviw  a 
duKerous  wound  in  endeavouring  to  rally  the  cavaliy,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  in&ntiy,  and  manifested  an  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
as  well  as  extraordinary  valour,  they  stood  their  grounol  with  great  fnn- 
ness,  and  repulsed  such  of  the  enemy  aa  ventured  to  approach  them.  But 
those  gallant  troops  being  surrounded  at  last  on  eveiy  side,  and  tore  in 
pieces  by  a  batteiy  of  cannon  which  Medecino  brought  to  bear  up^n  them, 
the  Florentine  cavaliy  broke  in  on  their  flanks,  and  a  general  route  ensoed. 
Strozzi,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  deeply  affected  with  the  fatal 
consequences  of  his  own  rashness,  found  th^  utmost  difficulty  in  makiqg  hk 
escape  with  a  handful  of  men.*    , 

Medecino  returned  immediately  to  the  siege  of  Sienna  wifli  his  victorious 
forces,  and  as  Strozzi  could  not,  after  the  ereatest  eflkrts  of  activity,  collect 
as  many  men  as  to  form  the  appearance  ca  a  regular  army,  he  had  leisure 
to  cany  on  his  approaches  a^mst  the  town  without  molestation.  But  the 
Siennese,  instead  of  sinking  mto  despair  upon  this  cruel  disappointment  of 
their  only  hope  of  obtaining  relief^  prepased  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
utmost  extiemlt^,  with  that  undaunted  fortitude  which  die  love  of  liberty 
alone  can  inspm;.  This  generous  resolution  was  warmly  seconded  by 
Monluc,  who  commanded  me  French  earrison  in  the  town*  The  active 
and  enterprising  courage  which  he  had  displayed  on  many  occasions,  had 
procured  nim  this  command ;  and  as  he  had  ambition  whidi  aspired  at  the 
highest  military  dignities,  without  any  pretensions  to  attain  them  but  what 
he  could  derive  from  merit,  he  determined  to  distinguish  iiis  defence  of 
Sienna  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  valour  and  perseverance.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  repaired  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  with  unwearied  inmts- 
tiy ;  he  tramed  the  citizens  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  accustomed  them  to  go 
through  die  fatigues  and  dangers  of  service  in  oommon  with  the  soldiers ; 
and  as  the  enemv  were  extremely  strict  in  guarding  all  the  avenues  to  the 
city,  he  husbanded  the  provisions  in  the  maj^azines  with  the  most  parsimo- 
nious economy,  and  prevailed  on  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  citizens,  to 
restrict  themselves  to  a  very  moderate  dai^  allowance  for  their  subsislence. 
Medecino^  though  his  aimy  was  not  numerous  enough  to  storm  the  town  l^ 
open  force,  ventured  twice  to  assault  it  by  surprise ;  but  he  was  received 
each  time  with  so  mi|ch  spirit,  and  repulsed  with  such  loss,  as  discouraged 
him  from  repeating  the  attempt,  and  left  him  no  hopes  of  reducing  the  town 
but  by  &mine. 

With  this  view  he  fortified  his  own  camp  with  ^at  care,  occupied  all 
the  posts  of  strength  round  the  place,  and  having  entirely  cut  off  (be  liesaeged 
from  any  communication  with  the  adjacent  country,  ne  waited  patiently 
until  necessity  should  compel  them  to  open  their  spates.  But  their  enthu- 
siastic zeal  for  liberty  made  the  citizens  despise  me  distresses  oocasiooed 
by  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  supported  them  long  under  all  the  miseries 
of  famine ;  Monluc,  b^  his  example  and  exhortations^  taught  his  soldiers  to 
vie  with  him  in  patience  and  abstinence ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had 
withstood  a  siege  of  ten  months,  until  tliey  had  eaten  up  all  the  hones^ 
dogs,  and  other  animab  in  the  place,  and  were  xeduoed  almost  to  their  last 
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monel  of  bread,  that  thi^  propoied  a  capitulation  [1565].  Even  then  they 
demanded  honourable  terms ;  and  as  Co6mo»  though  no  atTan§;er  to  the 
extremity  of  their  condition,  was  afraid  that  despair  might  prompt  them  to 
▼enture  upon  some  wild  eoterprise,  he  immediately  granted  ti^m  condi- 
tions more  favourable  than  they  could  have  expected. 

April  22.]  The  capitulation  was  made  in  the  emperor^s  name,  who 
engaged  to  take  the  republic  of  Sienna  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ; 
he  promised  to  maintain  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  city,  to  allow  the 

nistrates  the  full  exercise,  of  their  former  authority,  to  secure  the  citizens 
e  undisturbed  possession  of  their  privileges  and  property  j  he  granted 
an  ample  and  unlimited  pardon  to  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  hmi ;  he 
l^served  to  himself  the  right  of  placing  a  ganrison  in  the  town,  but  engaged 
not  to  rebuild  the  citadel  without  the  consent  of  the  citizens.  Monluc  and 
his  French  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

Medecino  observed  the  articles  of  capitulation,  as  far  as  depended  oo 
him,  with  great  exactness.  ^  No  violence  or  insult  whatever  was  offered  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  French  farrison  was  treated  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  their  spirit  and  braveir.  But  many  of  the  citizens  suspecting,  from 
theextraordinaiy  facility  with  which  they  had  obtained  sucn  favourable 
conditions,  that  the  emperor,  as  wel^  as  Cosmo,  would  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  violating  them,  and  disdaining  to  oossess  a  precarious  liberty, 
which  depended  on  the  will  of  another,  aoandoned  the  place  of  their 
nativity,  and  accompanied  the  French  to  Monte-^Alcioo,  Porto  ErcoJe,  and 
other  small  towns  m  the  territoiy  of  the  .republic*  They  established  in 
Monte-Alcino,  the  same  model  of  government  to  which  they  had  been 
accostomedat  Simina,  and  appointing  magistrates  with  the  same  titles  and 
jurisdiction,  solaced  themselves  with  this  imaEe  of  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  fears  of  the  Siennese  concerning  the  fate  of  their  ooanUr  were  not 
jmaginaiy,  or  their  suspicion  of  the  emperor  and  Cosmo  ill  founded :  for  no 
sooner  had  the  Imperial  troops  taken  possession  of  the  town,  than  Cosmo, 
without  regarding  the  articles  of  capitulation,  not  only  di«)laced  the 
magistrates  who  were  in  office,  and  nommated  new  ones  devoted  to  his  own 
interest,  but  commanded  all  the  citizens  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  persons 
whom  he  appointed  to  receive  them.  They  submitted  to  the  ibnner  from 
necessity,  though  with  all  the  reluctance  and  regret  which  men  accustomed 
to  liberfy  feel  m  obeying  the  first  commands  of  a  master.  They  did  not 
yield  the  same  tame  obedience  to  the- latter ;  and  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, rather  than  degrade  themselves  Stom  the  rank  of  freemen  to  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  by  suirendering  their  arms,  fled  to  thejr  countrymen  at  Monte-^ 
Alcino,  and  chose  to  endure  all  the  hardships,  and  encounter  all  the  dan^rs 
which  they  had  reason  to  expect  in  that  new  station,  where  they  had  nxed 
the  seat  of  their  republic.  « 

Cosmo,  not  reckoning  himself  secure  while  such  numbers  of  implacable 
and  desperate  enemies  were  settled  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  retained  any 
degree  of  power,  solicited  Medecino  to  attack  them  in  their  different  places 
of  retreat,  before  they  had  time  to  recruit  their  strength  and  spirits^  after 
the  many  calamities  which  they  had  suffered.  He  prevailed  on  him,  though 
his  army  was  much  weakened,  by  hard  duty  during  the  sieee  of  Sienna,  to 
invest  rorto  Erode  ^  and  the  fortifications  being  ooth  slight  and  incom- 
plete, the  besieged  were  soon  compelled  to  open  their  gates  [June  13].  An 
Unexpected  order,  which  Medecino  received  from  the  emperor  to  detach 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops  into  Piedmont,  prevented  farther  operatioiH, 
and  permitted  the  Siennese  exiles  to  reside  toe  som^  time  undisturbed  in 
Monte-Alcioo.  But  their  unhappy  countrymen  who  remained  at  Sieima 
were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their  sufferings ;  for  the  emperor,  instead  of 
adhering  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  granted  his  son  Pnilip'  the  investi- 
kne  of  that  city  and  all  its  d^iendencies ;  and  Frauds  de  Toledo,  in  the 
4ame  of  their  new  master,  proceeded  to  settle  the  civil  and  militaiy  govern 
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ment,  treated  them  like  a  conquered  people,  and  subjected  tbem  to  ikm 
Spanish  yoke,  without  pajinp  any  regard  whatever  to  their  priyilcges  or 
ancient  rami  of  goyeinment.*     y 

The  Imperial  army  In  Piedmont  had  been  so  feeble  for  some  time,  and 
its  commander  so  inactive,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  give  yV9xr  to  his 
operations'  in  that  quarter,  found  it  necessaiy  not  only  to  recall  Medecino's 
troops  fitxn  Tuscany,  while  in  the  career  of  conquest,  but  to  employ  hi 
Piedmont  a  eeneral  of  such  reputation  and  abilities,  as  might  counteroalance 
the  great  military  talents  of  the  marechai  Brissac,  who  was  at  the  head  ot 
the  French  forces  in  that  oountir. 

He  pitched  on  the  duke  of  Alva  for  that  purpose  ;  bat  that  choice  was 
as  much  the  effect  of  a  court  mtrigue,  as  of  nis  opinioA  with  respect  to  the 
duke's  merit.  Alva  had  long  made  court  to  Phuip  with  the  utmost  aan 
duity,  and  had  endeavoured  to  woric  himself  into  his  confidence  by  all  the 
insinuatiog  arts  of  which  his  haufi^hty  and  inflexible  nature  was  capable.  Aa 
he  nearly  resembled  that  prince  m  many  features  of  ins  character,  he  be^;aD 
to  gain  much  of  his  good-will.  Ruy  Gomes  de  Silva,  Philip's  ikvoante, 
w1k>  dreaded  the  proeress  which  this  formidable  rival  made  in  his  master's 
afiections,  h&d  the  address  to  prevail  with  the  emperor  to  name  Alva  to 
this  command.  The  duke,  though  sensible  that  he  owed  this  distinction  to 
the  malicious  arts  of  an  enemy,  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to  remove  him 
at  a  distance  from  court,  was  of  such  punctilious  honour,  that  he  would  not 
decline  a  command  that  appeared  dangerous  and  difficirit,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  was  so  haughty,  that  ne  would  not  accept  of  it  but  on  his  own  tenns^ 
insisted  on  being  appointed  the  emperor's  vicar-general  in  Italy,  with  iStte 
supreme  military  command  in  all  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  territcHies  in 
that  coun^.  Uharles  granted  all  his  demands ;  and  he  took  poaaessbo  of 
his  new  dignity  with  almost  unlimited  authority. 

His  first  operations,  however,  were  neither  propoitioOed  to  his  former 
reputation  and  the  extensive  powers  with  whicn  he  was  invested,  nor  dkl 
they  come  up  to  the  emperors  expectations.  Brissac  had  under  his  com* 
mand  an  armjr^hich,  though  inferior  in  number  to  the  Imperialist,  was 
composed  of  chosen  troops,  which  having  grown  old  in  service  in  that 
countnr,  where  every  town  was  fortified,  and  every  castle  capable  of  being 
defenaed,  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  carrying  on  war 
there.  By  their  valo^,  and  his  own  ffood  conduct,  Brissac  not  only  defeated 
all  the  attempts  of  the  Imperialists,  out  added  new  conquests  to  the  terri- 
tories of  which  he  was  formerly  master.  Alva,  after  having  boasted,  with 
his  usual  arrogance,  that  he  would  drive  the  French  out  of  riedmoi^  in  a 
few  weeks,  was  obliged  to  retire  into  winter-quarters,  with  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  unable  to  preserve  entire  that  part  of  the  country  of  which 
the  emperor  bad  hitherto  ^kept  possession,  t 

As  toe  operations  of  this  campaign  in  Piedmont  were  indecisive,  diose  in 
the  Netherlands  were  inconsiderable,  neither  the  emperor  nor  kiqg  of 
France  being  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  strong  enou^  to  mxler- 
take  any  enterprise  of  moment.  But  what  Charles  wanted  m  force,  he 
endeavoured  to  supply  by  a  bold  stratagem,  the  success  of  which  woukl 
have  been  equal  to  tnat  of  the  mo^t  vigorous  campaign.  During  the  siege 
of  Metz,  Leonard,  fother  guardian  of  a  convent  ot  Franciscans  in  diat  ci^, 
had  insinuated  himself  far  into  the  esteem  and  favour  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
by  his  attachment  to  the  French.  Being  a  man  of  an  active  and  intriguing 
spiri^  he  had  been  extremely  useful  both  in  animating  the  inhabitants  to 
sustain  with  patience  all  the  nardships  of  die  siege,  and  in  procuriiig  intel- 
ligence of  the  enem^r's  designs  and  motions.  The  merit  of  those  impcNrtont 
services,  together  vridi  the  warm  recommendatioQS  of  the  duke  of  Guise^ 
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mfcxxnd  him  such  high  confidence  with  VkUeyille,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  Metz  When  Guise  left  the  towi^  that  he  was  permitted  to  con-  ' 
Terse  or  correspond  with  whatever  persons  he  thought  fit^and  nothiqg  that 
he  did  created  any  suspicion.  This  toaokf  from  the  levi^  natural  to  bold 
and  projecting  a<lventurers ;  or  from  resentment  against  the  Fvench,  who 
had  not  bestowed  on  him  such  rewards  as  he  thought  due  to  his  own  merit; 
at  tempted  by  the  unlimited  confidence  which  was  placed  in  him,  to  ima* 
gine  that  he  might  cany  on  and  accomplish  any  scheme  with  perfect 
security,  formed  a  design  of  betraybe  Metz  to  the  Imperialists. 

He  communicated  his  intention  to  me  queen-dowaeer  of  Hungaiy»  who 
governed  the  Low-Cpuntries  in  the  name  of  her  hroUier.  She  approving: 
without  any  scruple,  an  act  of  treachery,  fitMn  which  the  emperor  mi^ht 
deiire  such  signal  advantage,  assisted  the  father  guardian  in  concerting 
the  most  proper  plan  for  ensuring  its  success.  They  agreed,  that  the 
father  ^ardian  should  endeavour  to  gpin  his  monks  to  concur  in  promotrngr 
tlste  design,  that  he  should  introduce  into  the  convent  a  certain  number  (7 
chosen  aoldiers,  disg;uised  in  the  habit  of  friars ;  that  when  every  thiiu^ 
was  ripe  for  execution,  the  governor  of  Thionville  should  march  toward 
Metz  in  the  night  with  a  considerable  body  of  tioDns,and  attempt  to  scak 
the  i:aropart8;  that  while  the  garrison  was  employed  in  resisting  the 
aasailants,  the  monks  should  set  nre  to  the  town  m  different  places ;  that 
the  soldiers  who  lav  concealed  should  saDy  out  of  the  convent,  and  attack 
those  who  defendea  the  ramparts  in  the  rear.  Amidst  the  universal  terror 
and  confusion  which  events  so  unexpected  would  occasion,  it  was  not 
doubted  but  that  die  Imperialists  mi^t  become  masters  of  the  towa  As 
a  recompense  for  this  service,  the  father  guardian  stipulated  that  he  diould 
be  appomted  bishop  of  Metz,  and  ample  rewards  were  promised  to  such 
of  his  monks  as  should  be  most  active  in  cooperating  with  him. 

The  father  guardian  accomplished  what  he  had  undertaken  to  perform 
with  great  secrecy  and  despatch.  By  his  authority  and  amiments,  as  well 
<i8  by  the  prospect  of  wealth  or  honouis  which  he  set  Imbre  his  monks, 
he  prevailed  on  all  of  them  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy.  He  introduced 
into  the  convent,  without  being  suspected,  as  maiw  soldiers  as  were  thought 
sufficient.  The  governor  d  Thionville,  apprized:  in  due  time  of  the  desigiv 
had  assembled  a  proper  number  of  troops  for  executins^  it ;  and  the  moment 
approached,  which  probably  would  have  wrested  nom  Heniy  the  most 
important  of  all  his  conquests. 

half  happil7  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  was  fixed  lor  striking  the 
blow,  VielleviUe,  an  able  and  vi^ant  officer,  received  informaticm  mm  a 
spy  whom  he  entertained  at  Thionville,  that  certain  Franciscan  friars  re- 
Borted  frequently  thither  and  were  admitted  to  many  private  conferences 
wi^  the  governor,  who  was  carrying  on  preparations  for  some  militaij 
enterprise  with  great  despatch,  but  with  a  most  mysterious  secrecy.  This 
was  sufficient  to  awaken  Vielleviile's  suspicions.  Without  communicating 
these  to  any  person,  he  instantly  visited  the  convent  of  Franciscans ;  de* 
tected  the  soldiers  who  were  concealed  there ;  arid  forced  them  to  discover 
as  much  as  they  knew  concerning  the  nature  d  the  enterprise.  The  fkther 
guardian,  who  had  gone  to  Tbwnville  that  he  mighl  put  the  last  hand  to 
bis  machinations,  was  seized  at  the  sate  as  he  returned ;  and  hc^^  in  order 
to  save  himself  nom  the  rack,  revealed  all  the  circumstaiices  or  the  oon- 
apiracT. 

Vielleville,  not  satisfied  with  having  seized  the  traitors,  and  liavkig- 
firustrated  their  schemes,  was  sdicitous  to  take  advantsge  of  the  discoveries  . 
wkkh  he  had  made,  so  as  to  be  revenged  on  the  Imperialists.  For  this 
purpose  he  marched  out  with  the  best  troops  in  his  garrison,  and  placing 
these  in  ambush  near  the  road,  by  which  the  father  guardian  had  informed 
him  that  the  governor  of  Thionville  would  approach  Metz,  he  fell  upon 
Che  Imperialists  with  great  fury,  as  they  advanced  in  pei^ct  secunty 
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wMnut  iuspeeting^  aii3r  dangler  to  be  near.  CoDfoanded  at  tUs  middeD 
ftttacky  by  an  enemy  whom  they  expected  to  surpriaey  they  made  little 
leststance ;  and  a  g^reat  part  of  the  troops  employea  in  this  aerrioe,  amonig 
whom  were  man^  persons  of  distinctioil.  was  killed  or,  taken  pnsooers* 
Before  next  mornme^»  VielleviUe  returned  to  Mete  in  triumph. 

No  resolution  was  taken  for  some  time  concerning  the  fate  of  the  father 
guardian  and  his  monks*  the  fraraers  and  cooductorB  ci  this  dangerovs 
conspiracy.  Regard  for  the  honour  of  a  body  so  numerous  and  lespectabks 
as  the  Franciscans,  and  unwillim^ss  to  a£brd  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Romish  church  by  their  disgrace^  seem  to  have  occaRioned 
thh  delay.  But  at  leiu^»  the  necessity  St  inflicting  exemplary  pumsfa- 
ment  upon  them,  in  or&r  to  deter  others  fiom  venturing  to  commit  the 
same  crime,  became  so  evident,  that  orders  were  issued  to  proceed  to  their 
trial.  The  guik  was  made  apparent  by  the  clearest  evidence ;  and  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  upon  the  fatfater  ffuardian,  together  with  twenty 
monks.  On  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  their  execution,  tKe 
jailer  took  them  out  of  the  dungeons  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
confined  separately,  and  shat  them  all  up  in  one  great  room,  that  they 
BiMfbt  confess  their  sins  to  one  ainother,  and  join  together  in  preparing  nr 
A  fttore  state.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  instead  6[  employing 
themselves  in  the  religious  exercises  suitable  to  their  condition,  they  b^an 
lo  reproach  the  father  euardian,  and  four  of  the  senior  moidLs  who  had 
been  most  active  in  seaucing"  them,  for  dieir  inordinate  ambitiont  which 
had  brought  such  miscify  on  them,  and  such  disgrace  upon  their  order. 
From  reproaches  they  proceeded  to  curses  and  execrations,  and  at  last,  in 
a  frenzy  of  race  and  despair,  they  fell  upon  them  with  such  violenoey  that 
they  murdered  the  father  guardian  on  the  spot,  and  so  disabled  the  other 
four,  that  it  became  necessary  to  cany  them  next  morning  in  a  c:artt  to- 

S ether  with  the  dead  body  of  the  father  guardian,  to  the  place  of  executign. 
ix  of  the  youngest  were  pardoned,  the  rest  sufieied  the  punishment  which 
4ieir  crime  merited.* 

Though  both  parties,  exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  war,  carried  it  oo 
n  this  languishing  manner  neither  of  them  showed  any  disposition  to 
listen  to  overtures  of  peace.  Cardinal  Pole  indeed  laboured  with  all  the 
aseal  becoming  his  piety  and  humanity,  to  re-establish  concord  among  the 
princes  of  dbristendom.  He  had  not  only  persuaded  his  mistreaay  the 
queen  of  England,  to  enter  warmly  into  his  sentiments,  and  to  oflfer  her 
mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  but  had  prevailed  bodi  on  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  France  to  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  a  villa^ 
between  Gravelioes  and  Ardres.  He  himself,  together  with  Gardmer 
bishop  of  Winchester,  repaired  thither  in  order  to  preside  as  mediatois  in 
the  conferences  which  were  to  be  held  for  adjui^ting  all  the  points  in  dtf- 
forence.  But  thoi^h  each  of  the  monarchs  committed  this  negotiatioQ  to 
some  of  their  ministers,  in  whom  they  placed  the  greatest  con^enoe,  it 
was  soon  evident  that  they  came  together  with  no  sincere  deshe  of  aooom- 
modation.  [May  ftl  •]  Each  proposed  articles  so  extravagant  that  tbey  coold 
have  no  hopes  of  their  being  accepted.  Pole,  after  exerting  in  vain  all  hii 
zeal  and  address,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  relinquish  suchextraTsmnt 
demands,  and  to  consent  to  the  substitution  of  more  equal  coiMli£as» 
beoa^ie  sensible  of  the  folly  of  wastii^  time,  in  attemptipg  to  re-establish 
concord  between  those  whom  their  ol^tmacy  rendered  urecondlable»  broke 
off  the  conference,  and  returned  into  £qgland.t 

During  these  transactions  in  other  parts  ot  Europe,  Gennsny  enjoyed 
fiich  profound  trauiuilli^y  as  afiorded  the  diet  fiill  leisuie  to  deliti^itei 
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md  to  e^blish  proper  regulations  coocexattig  a  jMrfnt  of  tiie  greatest 
sequence  (o  the  internal  peace  of  the  empire.  By  the  treaty  of  Paasau  m 
<one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty^two,  it  had  been  referred  to  the  next 
diet  of  the  empire  to  confirm  and  perfect  the  plan  of  religious  pacificatiooy 
vhich  was  there  agreed  upon.  The  terror  and  confusion  with  which  the 
>ident  commotions  excited  b;^  Albert  of  Brandenbuig  had  ^led  €termany» 
as  well  as  the  constant  attention  which  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  give  to 
the  affairs  of  Hungary,  had  hitherto  prevented  the  holding  a  diet,  though 
it  had  been  summoned,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  to  meet  at 
Augsburg. 

But  as  a  diet  was  now  necessaiy  on  many  accounts,  Ferdinand,  about 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  had  repaired  to  Auffsbui^g.'  Though  few  of  the 
princes  were  present,  either  in  person  or  by  their  deputies,  he  opened  the 
assembly  by  a  speecn,  in  which  he  proposed  a  termmation  of  tne  dissen- 
-sions  to  wnich  the  new  tenets  and  controversies  with  regard  to  religioB 
had  given  rise,  not  only  as  the  first  and  great  business  of  the  diet,  but  as 
the  point  which  both  the  emperor  and  he  had  most  at  heart  He  repre- 
^nted  the  innumerable  obstacles  which  the  emperor  had  to  sunnount 
before  he  could  procure  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  as  well  as 
the  fatal' accidents  which  had  for  some  time  retarded,  aod  had  at  last  sus- 
pended the  consultations  of  that  assembly.  He  observed,  that  experience 
•bad  already  taught  them  how  vain  it  was  to  expect  any  nmedj  for  evils 
which  demanded  immediate  redress  from  a  e^neral  council,  the  assembly 
■of  which  would  either  be  prevented,  or  its  deliberations  be  interrupted  by 
the  dissensions  and  hostilities  of  the  princes  of  Christendom:  that  a 
national  council  in  Germany,  which,  as  some  imagined,  might  be  called 
with  greater  ease,  and  deliberate  with  more  perfect  security,  was  an 
assembly  of  an  unprecedented  nature,  the  jurisaietion  of  which  was  un- 
i^ertain  m  its  extent,  ai^d  the  form  of  its  proceedings  undefined :  that  in 
his  opinion  there  remained  but  one  method  for  composing  their  unhappy 
differences,  which  though  it  had  been  often  tried  without  success,  mi^t 
yet  prove  effectual  if  it  were  attempted  with  a  better  and  more  pacific 
spirit  than  had  appeared  on  former  occasions,  and  that  was  to  choose  a 
few  men  of  learning,  abilities,  and  moderation,  who,  bj  discussing  the 
disputed  articles,  in  an  amicable  conference,  might  explain  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  the  contendii^  parties  either  to  unite  in  sentimeDt,  or 
to  differ  with  charity. 

This  speech  being  printed  in  common  form,  and  dispersed  over  the 
empire,  revived  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  prolestantB ;  Ferdinand, 
tiiev  observed  with  much  surprise,  had  not  once  mentioned,  in  his  address 
to  toe  diet,  the  treaty  of  Fassau,  the  stipulations  of  which  they  considered 
as  the  great  security  of  their  religious  liberty.  The  suspicions  to  which 
this  gave  rise  were  confirmed  by  the  accounts  which  they  daily  received 
of  tte  extreme  severity  with  which  Ferdinand  treated  their  protestant 
brethren  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  and,  as  it  was  natural  to  consider  his 
actions  as  the  surest  indication  of  his  intentions,  this  diminished  tlieir  con- 
fidence in  those  pompous  professions  of  moderation  or  of  zeal  for  the 
Te-establisbment  of  concord,  to  which  his  practice  seemed  to  be  so  re 
pugnant. 

The  arrival  of  the  dairdinal  Morone,  whom  the  pope  had  appointed  to 
'attend  the  diet  as  his  mmcio,  completed  their  conviction,  and  left  them  no 
room  to  doubt  that  some  dangerous  machination  was  formjn^  against  the 
peace  or  safety  of  the  protestant  church.  Julius,  elated  with  the  uoex* 
pected  return  of  the  English  nation  from  apostacy,  began  to  flatter  himself, 
that  the  spurit  of  mutiny  and  revolt  having  now  spent  its  foioe,  the  iiappy 
period  was  come  when  the  church  might  -resume  its  ancient  authority,  and 
Ee  dieyed  bv  the  people  with  the  same  tame  submission  as  formeriy. 
Full  ofthese  aopes,  ne  had  sent  Motone  to  Aiigsbuigi  with  instractioiis  to 
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«Mb7  hb  ek)qiience  to  excite  tbe  GennaiiB  to  imitoie  the  koddiie  ez^^ 
of  ttM  Epglishy  and  j^  political  addnas  in  order  to  prevent  usf  decree 
of  die  diet  to  tiie  detiiment  of  the  catholic  faith.  Ab  MoroBe  ipberited 
from  his  father,  the  chancellor  of  Mflan,  unoonuDon  talents  ibr  ne^tiation 
and  intrigue,  he  oeuld  harcUy  have  failed  fimn  embanaising  the  measures 
of  the  protestants  io  -the  diet,  or  of  defeating  whatever  they  aimed  at 
obtaining  in  it  for  their  farther  securiQr- 

But  an  unforeseen  event  delivered  them  from  all  the  daixer  which  they 
liad  reason  to  apprehend  from  Mon>ne*s  presence.  Julius,  by  abandonii^ 
himself  to  pleasures  and  amusements,  no  less  unbecoming  his  age  than  his 
character,  naviqg  contracted  such  habits  of  dissipation,  that  any  aerious 
occupation,  especially  if  attended  with  difficulty,  became  an  intolerable 
burden  to  him,  had  long  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  nephew  to  hdd  a 
consistory,  because  he  expected  there  a  violent  opposition  to  his  nheoies 
hi  favour  of  that  young  man.  But  when  all  the  pretexts  which  he  could 
Invent  for  eluding  this  request  were  exhausted,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
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indolent  aversion  to  business  continued  to  grew  uppn  him,  he  feigned 
udisiMMkion  rather  than  yield  to  his  nephew^s  impcMftun]^ ;  and  that  he 
mig^t  five  the  deceit  a  greater  odour  of  probability,  he  not  only  confined 
himseif  to  his  a|partmebt,  but  changed  his  usual  diet  and  manner  of  life. 
By  persisting  too  lopg  in  acting  this  ridiculous  part,  he  contracted  a  real 
disQaMe,'of  which  he  died  in  a  tew  da^s  [Mareh  £3],  leavipg  his  infihnous 
minion  die  cardinal  de  Monte  to  bear  his  name,  and  to  disgrace  the  digraty 
which  he  bad  conferred  upon  him.*  As  soon  as  Morone  heard  H  his 
death,  he  set  out  abruptly  from  Augsbuig,  where  be  had  resided  only  a 
few  days,  that  he-might  be  present  at  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff. 

One  cause  of  their  suspicions  and  fears  being  thus  removed,  the  pnlcs- 
tanto  soon  became  sensible  that  their  conjectures  concemipg  Ferdmand'i 
intentions,  however  specious,  were  ill-founded,  and  that  he  had  no  thoughts 
of  violating  the  articles  favourable  to  them  in  the  treaty  of  Passau. 
Charles,  from  the  time  that  Maurice  had  defeatedvdi  hjs  saiemes  in  the 
empire,  and  overturned  the  great  system  of  religious  and  civil  despotism, 
which  he  had  almost  established  there,  eave  Hltle  attention  to  the  mteroal 
l^vemment  of  Germany,  and  permitted  his  brother  to  pursue  whatever 
measures  he  judged  most  salutaiy  and  expedient.  Ferdinand,  less  ambi- 
tious and  enterpnsing  than  the  emperor,  instead  of  resuming  a  plan  which 
be  with  power  and  resources  so  far  superior  had  failed  of  accomplishing, 
endeavoured  to  attach  the  princes  of^  the  empire  to  his  family  by  an 
administration  uniformly  moderate  and  equitable.  To  this  he  gave,  at 
present,  particular  attention,  because  his  situation  at  this  juncture  rendered 
If  nec^sary  to  court  their  favour  and  support  with  more  than  usual 
assiduity. 

Charles  had  a^ain  resumed  his  favourite  project  of  acquiring  the  Impe 
rial  crown  for  bis  son  Philip,  the  prosecution  of  which,  the  reception  it 
bad  met  with  when  fist  proposed  had  obliged  him  to  suspepd^  but  had 
not  induced  him  to  relinquish. .  This  led  him  wannly  to  renew  his  request 
to  his  brother  that  he  would  accept  of  some  compensation  for  his  prior 
right  of  succession,  and  sacrifice  tuat  to  the  srandeur  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Ferdinand,  who  was  as  little  disposea  as  fonneriy  to  give  such 
an  eztraordinaiy  proof  of  self-denial,  being  sensible  that,  in  order  to  defeat 
this  scheme,  not  onlv  the  most  inflexible  firmness  on  his  part,  but  a  vigorous 
declaration  from  the  princes  of  the  empire  in  behalt  of  his  title*  were 

auisite,  was  willing  to  purchase  4heir  favour  by  gratifyiqg  them  in  eveiy 
ot  that  they  deemed  interesting  or  essential. 
^  At^ha  same  time  he  stood  in  need  of  immediate  and  extnordinary  aid 
finm  the  Germanic  body,  as  the  Tuiks»  after  h»Ywg  wrested  from  hini 
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great  part  of  his  Hung;arian  terriloiiesy  were  leady  to  attack  the  pnprkum 
still  iub|ect  to  his  authoritjr  with  a  fomidahle  arm^y  agaiast  which  «he 
could  hrttiK  Bo  eqaal  force  into  the  field.  For  this  aid  from  Germany  he 
could  not  hope^  if  the  internal  peace  of  the  empire  were  not  established 
on  a  foundation  solid  in  itself,  and  which  should  appear^  even  to  the  pra« 
testants,  so  secure  and  so  permanent,  as  m^t  not  only  allow  theafe  to 
enpge  in  a  distant  war  with  safety,  but  mi^ht  encourage  them  to  act  io  it 
with  yigoun 

A  step  taken  by  the  protestants  themselves,  a  short  time  after  the  opeo» 
ing  of  the  diet,  rendered  him  still  more  cautious  of  giving  them  any  new 
cause  of  offence.  As  soon  as  the  publiisatioo  of  Ferainand's  npeedi 
awakened  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  have  been  mentioneo,  the 
electois  o(  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  toc;ether  with  the  landmve  of  Hesse» 
met  at  Naumbuigh^  and  confirming  the  ancient  treaty  of  coafratemity 
which  had  long  united  their  familfes,  they  added  to  it  a  new  artkle,  bj 
which  the  dontracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  adhere  to  the  confiessioii 
of  Augsbunp,  and  to  maintain  the  doctrine  which  it  contained  in  their 
respective  dominions.* 

Ferdinand,  influenced  by  all  these  ccmsiderations,  employed  hii  utmost 
address  in  conducting  the  deliberations  of  the  diet,  to  as  not  to  ncite  tha 
jeakMisy  of  a  party  on  whose  friendship  he  depended,  and  whose  eomitf  , 
as  they  had  not  only  taken  the  alarm,  but  had  begun  to  prepare  £Mr  thenr 
defence,  he  had  so  much  reason  to  dread.  The  members  of  the  diet 
readih^  agreed  to  Ferdinand's  proposal  of  takiog  the  state  of  laligion  Into 
consiaeration,  previous  to  any  other  business,  but  as  soon  as  they  entered 
upon  it,  both  parties  discovered  all  the  seal  and  animosity  which  a  subject 
90  interesting  naturally  engenden,  and  which  the  rancour  of  cootroversr, 
together  with  the  violence  of  civil  war,  had  infiamed  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  protestants  contended,  that  the  security  which  tbey  claimed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treaty  of  Passau,  should  extend,  without  lioiitation,  to  all 
who  had  hitherto  eidbraced  thetioctrine  of  Luther,  or  who*  should  here- 
after embrace  it.  The  Catholics,  having  first  of  all  asserted  the  fo^*» 
right  as  the  supreme  and  fiml  judge  with  respect  to  all  articles  of  iaith» 
declared,  that  though,  on  account  of  the  present  situation  of  the  empire* 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  were  willing  to  confirm  the  toleration  ^nted 
by  the  treaty  of  Passau,  to  such  as  had  already  adopted  the  new  opmkMis ; 
thay  must  insist  that  this  indulgence  should  not  be  extended  either  to  those 
cities  which  had  conformed  to  the  Interim,  or  to  such  ecclesiastics  at 
should  for  the  fiiture  apostatize  flrom  the  church  of  Rome.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  reconcile  such  opposite  pretensions,  which  were  supported* 
on  each  side,  bv  the  most  elaborate  arguments,  and  the  ffreatest  acrimoiiy 
of  expression,  mat  the  abilities  or  zeal  of  theologians  long  exercised  id 
disputatkxi  could  suggest.  Ferdinand,  however,  by  his  address  and  per^ 
severance ;  by  softenux  some  things  on  each  side,  by  putting  a  favourable 
meaning  upon  others;  oy  representins^  incessantly  the  necessity  as  well  aa 
the  advantages  of  concord ;  and  by  tnreatem'ng,  on  some  occasions,  when 
all  other  considerations  were  disregarded,  to  dissolve  the  diet,  bronight 
them  at  length  to  a  conclusion  in  which  they  all  agreed. 

Confi>rmsu)lT  to  this,  a  recess  was  framed,  approved  of  and  published 
with  the  usual  formalities  [Sept.  as].  The  following  are  the  chief  articles 
which  it  contained :  That  such  princes  and  cities  as  have  declared  thenr 
approbation  of  the  confession  of  Au^ui]^,  shall  be  permitted  to  profess 
the  doctrine  and  exercise  the  worship  which  it  autborixes,  wifliout  inter- 
ruption or  molestation  from  the  emperor,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  or  9ar 
power  or  person  whatsoever ;  That  the  protestants,  on  their  part,  shal} 
give  no  disquiet  to  the  princes  and  states  who  adhere  to  the  tenela  aod  ritaa 
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of  die  ckiodi  of  Rome :  Tk^U  fat  the  fotnre,  no  Maofi  dnil  be  nadc 
amraidi  tenmutiq^  refirious  diifereoces»  but  by  the  jgentle  wd  pacific 
methods  of  pemHwiOD  and  cGoference ;  That  the  popish  eccksaitics  shall 
daim  no  spiritual  jurisdictioD  in  such,  states  as  receire  the  ooofesioD  of 
Ai^g^sbui];;  That  such  as  had  seized  the  benefices  or  rereoDes  of  the 
choichy  previous  to  the  treatj  of  Paasau*  shall  retain  possession  of  them, 
and  be  liable  to  no  inosecution  in  the  Imperial  chamber  on  that  account ; 
That  the  supreme  civU  power  in  eveiy  state  shall  have  right  to  establish 
what  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  it  shall  deem  proper,  and  if  any  of  its 
subjects  refuse  to  oonfoim  to  these,  shaU  pennit  tnem  to  lemove  with  all 
their  efiects,  whithMoeyer  they  shall  please ;  that  if  any  prelate  or  eccle- 
siastic shall  hereaHer  abandon  the  Romish  religion,  he  shall  instantly  relin- 
4|tiish  his  dioceSB  or  benefice,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  those  hi  wliom  the 
right  of  nomination  is  vested,  to  proceed  immediately  to  an  election,  as  if 
the  office  were  vacant  by  death  or  transiatioo,  and  to  appoint  a  snocessor 
9i  undoubted  attachment  to  the  ancient  system.*  ^ 

Such  are  the  capital  articles  in  this  iamous  recess,  which  is  the  basb  of 
leligious  peace  in  (xennaoy,  and  the  bond  of  union  amone  its  various 
states,  the  sentiments  of  which  are  so  extremely  different  witti  req>ect  to 
points  the  most  interesting  as  weU  as  important  In  our  age  and  nation,  to 
which  the  idea  of  toleration  is  familiar,  and  its  beneficial  efiects  weO 
knovvn,  it  may  seem  strange,  that  a  method  of  termioatii^rtheir  dtssenasons, 
•o  suitable  to  the  mild  and  diaritable  spirit  of  the  Christian  relinm,  did 
not  sooner  occur  to  the  contending  parties.  But  this  expedient,  however 
salutary,  was  so  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  Christians 
daring  many  ages,  that  it  did  not  lie  obvious  to  discoveiy.  Amoo|^  the 
ancient  heathens,  all  whose  deities  were  local  and  tutelary,  diversity  of 
sentiment  concerning  the  object  or  rites  of  religious  worship  seems  to  have 
been  no  source  of  animosity,  because  the  acknowledging  veneration  to  be 
due  to  9m  one  Qod,  did  not  impljr  denial  of  the  existence  or  the  power 
of  any  otner  God ;  nor  were  the  modes  and  rites  of  worship  estabiisbed 
to  one  oountrr  incompatible  with  those  which  other  nations  approved  of 
and  observeo.  Thus  the  errors  in  their  system  of  tbeolc^y  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  productive  of  concord  j  and  notwithstandSop  the  amazii^ 
number  of  their  oeiti^  as  well  as  the  infinite  variety  of  their  ceremonies, 
a  sociable  and  tolerating  spirit  subsisted  almost  umversally  m  the  pagan 
worid. 

But  when  the  Christian  revelation  declared  one  Supreme  Being  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  religious  veneration,  and  prescribed  toe  fiarm  of  worship 
most  acceptable  to  him,  whoever  admitted  the  truth  of  it,  held,  of  corne- 
quenoe,  ever^  «ther  system  of  religrion  as  a  deviation  from  what  was  estab- 
lished by  divine  authority,  to  be  false  and  impious*  Hence  arose  the  zeal 
of  the  first  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  in  propagating  its  doctrines,  and 
the  ardour  with  which  they  laboured  to  overturn  every  other  form  of  wor- 
ship. They  employed,  however,  for  this  purpose,  oo  methods  but  such  as 
suited  the  nature  oi  religion.  By  the  force  of  powerful  arguments,  they 
convinced  the  understandings  of  men ;  by  the  charms  of  superior  virtue, 
they  allured  and  captivated  their  hearts.  At  length  the  civil  power 
declared  in  favour  of  Christianity:  and  though  numbers,  imitating  the 
example  of  their  superiors,  crowded  into  the  coun^  many  still  adhered 
to  their  ancient  superstitions.  Eoraffed  at  their  obstinacy,  toe  ministers  of 
religion,  ^whoie  zeal  was  stfll  unabated,  though  their  sanctity  and  virtue 
w«re  much  diminished,  foigot  so  far  the  nature  of  their  own  rniwim^  and 
of  the  arguments  which  they  ought  to  have  employed,  that  th^  aimed  the 
Imperial  power  against  these  unhappy  men,  ana  as  th^  ooiud  not  pef 
•uadet  tlMy  tried  to  compel  them  to  believe* 
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At  thd  save  time,  eootmTenief  oonoeniitv  artides  of  &ith  nnUiaiiad* 
fiom  tarious  cauees,  among  ChristiaDs  themsemsy  and  the  same  unbalimea 
weapons  which  had  at  fint  been  used  ag;|»iiist  the  eneaiies  of  their  reli* 
gioD,  were  tinned  against  each  other.  Every  zealoua  disputant  endea* 
▼omed  to  interest  the  civil  magistrate  in  his  cause,  and  eaco  in  hsi  turn 
employed  the  secular  arm  to  crush  or  to  exterminate  his  opponents.  Not 
kmg  after,  the  bishops  of  Rome  put  in  their  claim  to  ufallibilitr  in 
explaining  artides  of  fintb,  and  deciding  points  in  controveny ;  and,  bold 
as  tl^  pretension  was,  they,  by.  their  artinces  and  perseverance,  imposed 
on  the  credulity  of  manxind,  and  brought  them  torecog;niae  it.  To 
doubt  or  to  deny  anr  doctrine  to  which  these  unemag  mstructen  had 
given  the  sanction  of  Ineir  approbation,  was  held  to  be  not  only  a  resistiiig 
of  truth,  but  an  act  of  rebellion  against  their  saoed  authority ;  and  the 
secular  power,  of  which  hf  various  arts  thev  had  acquired  t£e  absolute 
directioiii  was  instantly  emplfjyed  to  avengje  Both. 

Thus  Europe  had  been  accustomed,  durine  many  centuries,  to  see  spe- 
culative opinions  pma^ted  or  defended  bv  KMrce ;  the  charity  and  mutual 
forbearance  whicn  Cnnstiaaity  recommends  with  so  much  warmth,  were 
forgotten,  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  of  private  judgment  were 
unheard  of,  and  not  on^  the  idea  of  tderation,  but  even  the  word  itself 
in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  unknown.  A  right  to  extirpate  eiror 
by  force  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  prerogative  of  sucn  as  pos* 
aessed  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  and  as  each  party  of  Christians  believed 
that  they  had  got  possession  of  thb  invaluable  attainment,  they  all  claimed 
and  exercised,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  rights  which  it  was  supposed 
to  convey.  The  Roman  catholics,  as  their  system  rested  on  the  decisions 
of  an  inlallible  judge,  never  doubted,  that  truth  was  on  their  side,  and 
openly  called  on  the  civil  power  to  repel  the  impious  and  heivtical  iniKi- 
▼ators  who  had  risen  up  against  it.  Tbe  protestants,  no  less  confident  that 
their  doctrine  was  well  ftmnded,  required,  with  equal  ardour,  the  princes 
of  their  party  to  check  such  as  presumed  to  impugn  it.  Luther,  Calvin, 
Cranmer,  Knox,  the  founders  of  the  reformed  cnurch  in  their  respective 
countries,  as  far  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity,  inflicted  the  same 
punishments  upon  such  as  cafied  in  question  any  article  in  their  creeds, 
which  were  denounced  against  their  own  disciples  by  tbe  church  of  Rome. 
To  their  followers,  and  periuips  to  their  opponents,  it  would  have  appeared 
a  ^stem  of  diffidence  in  the  eoodness  ot  their  cause,  or  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  it  was  not  well  founded,  if  they  had  not  employed  in  its  defence 
all  those  means  which  it  was  supposed  truth  had  a  right  to  employ. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  before  toIeratioTk 
under  iU  present  form,  was  admitted  first  into  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  from  thence  introduced  into  Enfhna,  Long  experience 
of  the  calamities  flowing  from  mutual  persecution,  the  influence  of  fiee 
government,  the  light  and  humanity  acquired  by  the  pro^ss  of  science, 
together  with  the  prudence  and  autkxmty  of  the  civil  magistrate,  were  all 
requisite  in  oider  to  establish  a  rtt;ulation,  sorepi^nant  tothe  ideas  which 
all  the  difierent  sects  had  adopted,  from  mistaken  conceptions  conceininK 
the  nature  of  religion  and  the  ri^ts  of  truth,  or  which  all  of  them  had 
derived  from  the  erroneous  maxims  established  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  recess  of  Augsbui|^,  it  is  evident,  was  founded  on  no  such  liberal 
and  enlaiged  sentiments  concerning  freedom  of  religious  inquiir^  or  the 
nature  of  toleration.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  of  pacmcation, 
which  political  considerations  ak>ne  had  suggested  to  the  contending  par- 
ties, and  regard  for  their  mutual  tranquillity  and  safety  had  rendered  neces- 
sary. Of  this  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  an  article  in  the  recess 
itself,  by  which  the  benefits  of  tbe  pacification  are  declared  to  extend  only 
to  the  catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  confession 
of  Augsbuig  on  the  other.    The  followers  of  Zuinglins  and  Calvin  remain- 
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€d,  m  ooiiKqiienoe  of  tfaateidiiiiQOy  witfaoot  u7|xolacl^ 
of  the  Uw8  denounced  agaioBt  heretics.  Nor  did  tbej  obtain  any  SsgBl 
flecurity^  until  the  treaty  of  Westp^ialiat  near  a  ceotmy  after  Aus  period, 
provided,  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  einoyy  in  as  ample  a  manner  as 
the  LutheraoB^  all  the  advantages  and  protecuoa  which  the  recess  of  Aqga- 
bun;  affi>rds. 

But  if  the  fellowers  of  Luther  were  highly  pleased  widi  the  security 
which  they  acquired  by  this  recess,  such  as  adhered  to  the  ancient^ratem 
had  no  less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  that  article  in  it,  which  preserved 
entire  to  the  Roman  catholic  church  the  bem^ces  of  such  ecclesiastics  as 
should  hereafter  renounce  itn  doctrines.  This  article,  known  in  Geimany 
by  the  name  of  the  £cdema$Seal  Reservation^  was  apparently  ao  oonfcnn- 
aUe  to  the  idea  and  to  the  rights  of  an  establidied  church,  and  it  seemed 
80  equitaMe  to  prevent  revenues,  whidi  bad  been  originally  wpioprialed 
for  the  maintenance  of  persons  attacfafed  to  a  certain  system,  from  behig 
alioiated  to  any  other  purpose,  that  the  protestants,  thoi^  they  faiesaw 
its  consequences,  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  oppositiOD  to  it.  As  the 
Roman  catholic  princes  of  the  empire  nave  taken  care  to  see  this  article 
exactly  observed  m  eveiy  case  where  there  was  ao  opportunitr  of  putting 
it  in  execution,  it  has  proved  the  great  barrier  of  the  Romisn  chuiGh  m 
Geimany  against  the  reformation;  and  as,  from  this  period,  the  same 
temptation  o(  interest  did  not  allure  ecclesiastics  to  relmqutih  the  cstah* 
lished  system,  there  have  been  few  of  that  order,  who  nave  loved  troth 
with  such  disinterested  and  ardent  affection,^  as,  for  its  sake,  to  abandon 
die  rich  benefices  which  they  had  in  possession. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  diet  [Apnl  9],  Marcellus  Cervino,  cardinal  of 
St  Croce,  was  elected  pope  in  the  room  of  Julius.  He,  in  imitatkn  of 
Adrian,  did  not  change  his  name  on  being  exalted  to  the  papal  chair.  Aa 
he  equalled  that  pontiff  in  purity  of  intention,  while  he  excelled  him  much 
m  the  arts  of  government,  and  adll  more  in  knowledge  of  the  state  and 
|;enius  of  the  papal  court ;  as  he  had  capacity  to  discern  what  refinrmatioD 
It  needed,  as  well  as  what  it  could  bear ;  such  regulatiotis  were  expected 
from  his  virtue  and  wisdom,  ah  would  have  remoived  manv  of  its  groaaest 
and  most  flagrant  corruptioiHi,  and  have  contributed  towaros  recoociliag  to 
tfie  church  su<;h  as,  from  indignation  at  these  e.normities,  had  abandoned 
its  communion.  But  this  excellent  pontiff  was  oo^jr  shown  to  the  church, 
and  immediately  snatched  away.  The  confinement  in  the  coodaTe  had 
impaired  his  health,  and  the  fatigue  of  tedious  ceremonies  upon  his  acces- 
sion, together  with  too  intense  and  anxious  application  of  mind  to  the 
schemes  of  improvement  which  he  meditated,  exhausted  so  entirely  the 
vigour  of  his  feeble  constitution,  that  he  sickened  on  the  twelfth,  and  dkd 
on  the  twentieth  day  after  his  election.* 

All  the  refinements  in  artifice  and  intrmie,  peculiar  to  concbves,  were 
displayed  in  that  which  was  held  for  electing  a  successor  to  Maroelha : 
the  cardinals  of  the  Imp^al  and  French  Actions  labouriiig,  with  equal 
ardour,  to  gain  the^  necessary  number  of  suffrages  fo^  one  of  their  own 
party,  fiut,  after  a  struggle  of  no  k>ng  duration,  though  conducted  with 
all  the  wantath  and  eagerness  natural  to  men  contending  for  so  great  an 
olsject,  the^  united  in  choosing  John  Peter  Caraffa  fMay  23],  the  eldest 
member  of  the  sacred  college,  and  the  son  of  count  Montorio,  a  nobleman 
of  an  illustrious  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  address  and  influ- 
ence of  cardinal  Famese,  who  favoured  his  pretensions,  Carafia's  own 
merit,  and  peihaps  his  great  age,  which  soothed  all  the  disappointed  can- 
didates witn  the  near  prospect  of  a  new  vacancy,  concurred  in  bringing 
about  this  speedy  union  of  suffiages.  In  order  to  testify  his  respect  for  the 
memory  of^Patu  III.  by  whom  he  had  been  created  cardinal,  as  wcdl  aa 
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hk  gratSfnde  i6  the  hinXfy  of  Fanese,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Pad  th6 
Fourth. 

The  ehdce  of  a  puelate  of  such  a  sinruhr  cfaaractery  and  who  had  loog; 
Held  a  course  extremely  ditferent  from  mat  which  usually  led  to  the  dig;- 
tatf  DOW  coDferred  upon  fahn,  filled  the  Italians,  who  had  nearest  access  to 
obsenre  his  inanoers  and  deportment,  with  astonishment,  and  kept  them  in 
suspense  and  solicitude  witn  regard  to  his  fature  conduct  Paul,  t}k>ugli 
bom  in  a  nook  of  life  which,  without  any  other  merit,  might  have  secured 
to  him  the  fak^hest  ecclesiastical  preferments,  had,  from  his  early  years^ 
applied  to  stu^  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  but  his 
personal  attainments  to  render  him  conspicuous.  By  means  of  this,  lie  not 
only  acquired  profound  skill  in  scholastic  theology,  but  added  to  that  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  ana  of  polite  literatorcy 
the  study  of  which  had  been  lately  reviyea  in  Italy,  and  was  pursued  at 
this  time  with  great  ardour.  His  mind,  however,  naturally  gloomy  and 
severe,  was  more  formed  to  imbibe  the  sour  spirit  of  the  former,  than  to 
receive  any  tincture  of  elegance  or  liberalitr  ot  sentiment  from  the  latter ; 
so  that  he  acquired  rather  the  qualities  ana  passions  of  a  recluse  ecclesi- 
astic, than  the  talents  Decessary  for  the  conduct  of  great  a£Eurs«  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  entered  into  orders,  although  several  rich  benefices  were 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  early  employed  as  nuncio  in  difierent 
courts,  he  soon  became  disgusted  with  that  course  of  life,  and  lan^idted 
to  be  h>  a  situation  more  suited  to  his  taste  and  temper.  With  this  view, 
be  resigned  at  once  all  his  ecclesiastical  preferments ;  and  having  instituted 
an  order  of  regular  priests,  whom  he  denominated  Theatines,  from  the 
name  of  flie  archbbhopric  which  he  had  held,  he  associated  himself  as  a 
member  of  their  fraternity,  conformed  to  all  the  rk;orous  rules  to  which  he 
had  flul^'ected  them,  and  preferred  the'  solitude  ofa  monastic  life,  with  the 
honour  of  being  the  founder  of  a  new  order,  to  all  the  g^at  objects  whidi 
the  court  of  Rome  presented  to  his  ambition. 

In  this  retreat  he  remained  for  many  years,  untH  Paul  m.,  induced  by 
the  frime  of  his  sanctity  tad  knowledge,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
conralt  with  him  concerning  the  measures  which  might  be  most  proper  and 
eifectual  kft  suppressing'  heresy,  and  re'^stablishine  the  ancient  authority 
of  the  church.  Having  thus  amrred  him  from  his  solitude,  the  pope,  partly 
by  his  eMTeatSes,  and  partly  by  his  authority,  prevailed  on  him  to  accept 
01  a  cardinaFs  hat,  to  reassnme  the  benefices  which  he  had  resigned,  and 
to  return  again  into  the  usual  path  of  ecclesiastical  ambition  which  he 
seemed  to  have  relinquished.  But,  during  two  successive  pontificates, 
tinder  the  first  <^  which  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  most  artful  and  inter- 
ested, and  under  die  second  the  most  dissolute  of  aiVy  in  Europe,  Carafe 
retained  his  monastic  austerity.  He  was  an  avowed  and  bitter  enemy  not 
only  of  all  innovation  in  opinion,  but  of  every  irra^larity  in  practice ;  he 
was  the  chief  instrument  m  estabKshing  the  roTmi(&b]e  and  odious  tribunal 
of  the  inquisition  in  the  papal  territories ;  he  appeared  a  violent  advocate 
on  all  occasions  for  the  junsdktron  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  a 
severe  censurer  of  every  measure  whkfa  seemed  to  flow  from  motives  of 
policy  or  interest,  rather  than  fiotn  teal  for  the  honour  of  the  ecclesiastical 
en!er,  and  the  d^ity  of  the  holy  see.  Under  a  prelate  of  such  a  charao* 
ter^  the  Roman  courtiers  expected  a  severe  aiid  violent  pontificate,  during 
wlMch  ttie  principles  of  sound  PpHcY  wodd  be  sacrificed  to  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  prie^y  zeal ;  while  tne  people  of  Rome  were  apprehensive 
of  seeing  the  sordid  and  forbidding  rigoor  of  monastic  manners  substituted 
in  jdace  of  tfie  gayety  or  magnificence  to  whieh  they  had  loqg  been  accus- 
tomed in  flie  pepeJ  court.  These  apprehensions  Paul  was  extreme^  soli- 
eitous  to  remove.  At  his  first  entrance  upon  the  administratkn.  h^  laid 
aside  that  austerity  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  his  person  ana  family, 
and  when  the  master  of  his  household  inquired  in  what  manner  he  would 
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cboo0e  to  lire,  he  haiigfaUhr  replied,  '^  As  beoomei  a  gveat  jrinoe.''  He 
ordered  the  ceremony  of  his  coronatioD  to  be  conducted  with  moic  than 
usual  pomp ;  and  eodeayoured  to  render  himself  pojpular  by  setersl  acts 
of  liberality  and  indulgence  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.* 

His  natural  severity  of  temper,  however,  would  have  soon  retimed  qdoo 
him,  and  would  have  justified  the  conjectures  of  the  couitien,  as  weU  as 
the  fears  of  the  people,  if  he  had  npl^  immediately  ai^r  his  election,  called 
to  Rome  two  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  brotnar  tne  count  of  Mootorio. 
The  eldest  he  promoted  to  be  governor  of  Rome.  The  youi^gest,  who 
had  hitherto  served  as  a  soldier  (h  fortune  in  the  armies  of  Spain  or  France, 
and  whose  disposition  as  well  as  manners  were  still  more  foreicn  firom  the 
clerical  charac**"*  ti^an  his  profession,  he  created  a  cardinal,  ai»l  appointed 
him  legate  of  Bologna,  the  second  office  in  power  and  dignity  which  a 
pope  can  bestow.  These  marks  of  favour,  no  less  sudden  than  eztiaya- 
gant,  he  accompam'ed  with  the  most  unbounded  confidence  and  attach* 
ment,  and  foigetting  all  his  former  severe  maxims*  he  seemed  to  have^  no 
other  object  than  the  aggrandizement  of  his  nei>hews.  Their  ambitioDt 
unfortunately  for  Paul,  was  too  aspiring  to  be  satisfied  with  any  moderate 
acquisition.  They  bad  seen  the  family  of  Medici  raised  by  the  interest 
of  the  popes  of  tliat  house  to  supreme  power  in  Tuscany ;  Paul  IIL  had, 
by  his  abilities  and  address^cured  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Plaoentia 
to  the  family  of  Famese.  They  aimed  at  some  establishment  for  them- 
selves, no  less  considerable  and  independent ;  and  as  they  could  not  expect 
that  the  pope  would  cany  his  indukence  towards  them  so  iar  as  to  secu- 
larize any  part  of  the  patrimony  oT the  church,  they  had  no  prospect  of 
attaining  wnat  they  wished,  but  by  dismembering  the  Imperial  dominioDs 
in  Italy,  in  hopes  of  seizing  some  portion  of  ibem.  This  alone  they  would 
have  deemed  a  8u$cierlt  reason  for  sowings  the  seeds  of  discord  Between 
their  uncle  and  the  emperor. 

But  cardinal  Cara&  had,  besides,  private  reasons  which  filled  him  with 
hatred  and  enmity  to  the  emperor.  While  he  served  in  the  Spani^  troops 
he  had  not  received  such  marks  of  honour  andr«distinction  as  he  thoo^t 
due  to  his  birth  and  merit.  Disgusted  with  this  ill  usage,  he  had  abruptly 
quitted  the  Imperial  service ;  and  entering  into  that  of  Trance,  he  hacl  not 
only  met  with  such  a  reception  as  soothed  his  vanity,  and  attached  him  to 
the  French  interest,  but  by  contracting  an  intimate  uiendship  with  Strozzi. 
who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Tuscany,  he  had  imoibed  a  mental 
antipathy  to  tbe  emperor  as  the  great  enemy  to  the  liber^  and  independence 
of  the  Italian  states.  Nor  was  the  pope  himself  indisposed  to  receive  im- 
pressions unfavourable  to  the  emperor.  The  opposition  giveato  his  eiecdon 
oy  the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  faction,  left  m  his  maiid  deep  resentment, 
which  was  heightened l)y  the  remembraqce  of  ancient  iqjuries  from  Charles 
or  his  ministers.  « 

Of  this  bis  nephews  took  advantage,  and  employea  irarioas  devices,  in 
order  fo  exasperate  him  beyond  a  possibility  oTreconciliation.  Thej  ag- 
grava^d  every  circumstance  which  could  be  deemed  any  indication  oif  the 
etnperor's  dissatisfaction  with  his  promotion :  they  read  to  him  an  intei^ 
cepted  letter,  in  which  Charles  taxed  the  cardinals  of  his  par^  with  oq^ 
gence  or  incapacity  in  not  having  defeated  Paul's  election :  they  pretended» 
at  one  time,  to  have  discovered  a  conspiracy  formed  by  Cne  Imperial 
minbter  and  Cosmo  di  Medici  against  the  pope's  life ;  they  alarmea  him* 
at  another,  with  accounts  of  a  pl^  for  assassioatiqe  themselves.  By  these 
artifices,  they  kept  his  mind,  which  was  natuially  violent,  and  become 
suspicious  fipm  old  age,  in  such  perpetual  agitation,  as  precipitated  hini 
into  measures  which  otherwise  he  would  have  been  the  oist^rson  to  cod- 
demn.t    He  seized  some  of  the  cardinals  who  were  most  attached  to  tbft 
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tmoeror,  and  confined  them  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  he  persecuted  the 
CoTonnas  ^d  other  Roman  baionSythe  ancient  retainers  to  the  Imperial 
faction,  with  the  utmost  severity ;  and  discovering  on  all  occasions,  his 
distrust,  fear,  or  hatred  jo(  the  emperor,  he  b^an  at  last  to  court  the  friend-  . 
ship  of  the  French  king,  and  seemed  willing  to  throw  himself  absolutely 
uraa  him  for  support  and  protection. 

This  was  the  very  ipoint  to  which  his  nephews  wished  to  brinff  him,  as 
most  favourable  to  their  ambitious  schemes ;  and  as  the  accompliwment  of. 
these  depended  on  their  uncle's  life,  whose  advsinced  a^e  did  not  admit  ot 
losing  a  moment  unnecessarily  in  negotiations,  instead  oAreating  at  second- 
hana  with  (he  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  they  prevailed  on  the  pope  to 
despatch  a  persoixof  confidence  directly  to  the  court  of  France,  with  such 
overtures  on  his  part  as  they  hoped  would  not  be  rejected.  He  proposed 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between  Henry  and  Ae  pope ;  that  ther 
should  attack  the  dutcby  of  Tuscany  and  the  kingdom  of  J^aples  wita 
their  united  forces ;  and  if  their  arms  should  prove  successful,  that  the 
ancient  republiceln  form  of  government  should  be  re-established  in  the 
former,  and  the  investiture  of  the  latter  should  be  granted  to  one  of  the 
French  king's  sons,  ailer  reserving  a  certain  territory  which  should  be 
annexed  to  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  together  with  an  independent  and 
princely  establishment  for  each  of  the  pope's  nephews. 

The  KiiJg,  allured  by  these  specious  projects,  gave  a  most  favourable 
audience  to  the  envoy.  But  when  the  matter  was  proposed  in  council^ 
the  coiKtable  Montmorency,  whose  natural  caution  and  aversion  to  daring 
enterprises  increased  with  age  and  experience,  remonstrated  with  great 
vehemence  against  the  alliance.  He  put  Heniy  in  nund  how  fatal  to  France 
eveiy  expedition  into  Italy  had  beeo  during  three  successive  reigns,  and  if 
such  an  enterprise  had  proved  top  great  for  the  nation  even  when  its 
strj^neth  and  finances  were  entire,  there  was  no  reason  tohope  for  success, 
if  it  should  be. attempted  now,  when  both  were  exhausted  by  extiaordinaiT 
efforts  during  wars,  whid|had  lastec^  with  little  interruption,  almost  half 
a  century.  He  represefled  the  manifest  imprudence  of  entering  into 
engagements  with  a  pope  of  fourscore,  as  any  system  which  rested  on  no 
better  foundation  than  his  life,  must  be  extremely  precarious,  and  upon  the 
event  of  his  death,  which  could  not  be  distant,  the  face  of  things,  together 
with  the  inclination  of  the  Italian  states,  must  instantly  change,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  the  war  be  left  upon  the  king  alone.  To  these  considera- 
tions he  acQed  the  near  profspect  which  they  now  had  of  a  final  accommo- 
dation with  the  emperor,  who,  having  taken  the  resolution  of  retiring  from 
the  world,  wished  to  tsanunit  his  kins^doms  in  peace  b  his  son :  and  he 
concluded  with  representing  the  absolute  certainty  of  drawins"  the  aims 
of  Ei^land  upon  France,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  reHestablishment  of 
tranquillity  in  £urQp#was  prevented  by  the  ambition  of  its  monarch. 

These  ai^^ments,  weighty  in  themselves,  and  uiged  by  a  minister  of 
great  authonty,  would  probably  have  detenpined  the  king  to  decline  any 
connection  with  the  pope.  But  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother  the 
caidinal  of  Lomdn,  wno  delighted  no  less  in  bold  and  dangerous  under- 
takings than  Montmorency  shunned  them^  declared  warmly  tor  an  alliance 
with  the  po]^.  The  cardinal  expected  to  be  intrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  negotiations  in  the  court  of  Ilome  to  which  this  alliance  would  ziye 
rise ;  the  duke  hoped  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army  which  woula  oe 
appointed  to  invade  Naples ;  and  considering  themselves  as  already  in 
these  stations,  vast  projects  opened  to  their  aspiring  and  unbounded  ambi- 
tion. Their  credit,  toother  with  |he  influence  of  the  kiqg's  mistress,  flie 
famous  Diana  o(  Poitiers,  who  was,  at  that  time,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  the  family  of  6uise,more  than  counterbalanced  ail  Montmcuenqr'i 
pnident  nmoostrances,  and  prevailed  on  an  inconsiderate  prince  to  Ksten 
to  the  ovextiires  of  the  pope^  envoy . 
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The  cardinal  of  Lomin,  as  he  had  expeciedy  wa^  imiiiedHAdjr  aent  t» 
Rome  with  iaH  powers  to  coochide  the  treatr.  and  to  conceit  maasafcs  lor 
canyior  it  into  executioo.  Before  he  coufd  reiich  that  cihr,  tiie  popet 
either  trom  reAectiv  on  the  dapger  and  imceitain  issue  oTall  mmtaiT 
operations,  or  througn  tlie  address  of  the  Imperial  amhassador,  wbo  baa 
been  at  great  pains  to  soothe  him,  had  not  only  begun  to  lose  much  of  tba 
ardour  with  which  he  had  commenced  the  ne^pdtiation  widi  Fiance,  but 
even  discovered  great  unwillingness  to  continue  it.  In  order  to  rouse  bin 
horn  this  fit  of  despondenc^r,  Sad  to  rekindle  his  former  rasei  his  nephews 
had  recouise  to  the  arts  which  they  had  afaneady  practisea  with  so  anich 
success.  They  alarmed  him  with  new  repieeentations  of  the  emperor's 
hostile  intentions,  with  fresh  accounts  whicn  diey  had  received  of  thraate 
uttered  against  him  by  the  Imperial  ministers,  and  with  new  discoTeries 
which  tliay  pietended  to  have  made  of  conspiracies  fanned,  and  just  nadtf 
tf>  take  effect  against  his  life. 

But  these  axtmces,  hayiiig  been  iprmedy  tried,  wodd  not  hare  opeiatod 
a  second  tfme  with  the  same  force,  nor  bare  made  the  impressioD  whkb 
they  wished,  if  Paul  had  not  been  excited  by  an  offence  of  that  kmd 
which  he  was  least  able  to  bear.  He  receiTed  advice  of  the  rooess  of  the 
diet  of  Augsbuir,  and  of  the  toleration  which  was  thereby  granted  to  the 
piDtestanta;  ana  this  threw  him  at  once  into  such  transports  ^  paasioo 
against  the  emperor  and  the  kinr  of  the  Romans,  as  carried  him  headkw 
into  all  the  Tiolent  measures  of  bis  nephews.  Full  of  hfl^  ideas  wm 
respect  to  die  papal  preroeatire.  and  animated  with  thi^  fiercest  zesi 
against  heresy,  be  considered  the  liberty  of  decidiog  conceining  reK^kras 
matters,  which  had  been  assumed  br  an  assembnr  composed  chtefiy 
of  laymen,  as  a  presumptuous  and  'unpardonable  encroachment  on 
that  jurisdiction  whidi  belonged  to  him  alone;  and  re^^arded  the 
indulgence  which  had  been  given  to  the  protestants  as  an  mipRxn  act 
of  that  power  which  the  diet  had  usmped.  He  complained  loudly  of 
both  to  me  Imperial'  ambassador.  He  insisted  tl|at  the  recess  of  tiie  diet 
should  immediately  be  declared  illegal  and  void.  He  threatened  the 
emperor  and  kine  of  ihe  Romans,  in  case  they  shduki  either  relbse  or 
delay  to  gratify  nim  in  this  particular,  with  the  severest  efiects  of  his 
vengeance.  He  talked  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command  which  m%ht 
have  suited  a  pontiff  of  the  tvvellUi  centuiy,  when  a  papal  decree  was 
sufficient  to  have  shaken,  or  to  have  overtumed,  the  throne  of  the  greatest 
monarch  in  Europe ;  but  which  was  altojretber  improper  in  that  age,  espe* 
cially  when  addressed  to  the  minister  of  a  pnnce  who  had  so  omi  made 
pontiff  more  formidable  than  Paul  feel  the  weight  of  his  power.  The 
ambassador,  however,  heard  all  his  extravagant  pro|)ositions  and  menaces 
with  much  patience,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  ium.  by  putting  him  in 
mind  of  (he  extreme  distress  to  which  the  emperw  had  txen  reduced 
at  Inspruck.  <tf  the  eng^agements  which  he  had  come  onder  to  the  piotea- 
tai^s,  m  oraer  tp  extricate  hhnselC  of  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  these,  and 
of  accommodating  his  conduct  to  the  situation  of  bis  affiiirs.  But  weighty 
as  these  considerations  were,  they  made  no  impression  on  the  mind  ofttie 
haughty  and  bigoted  ponti^  who  instantly  neplied  that  he  would  abeolve 
him  by  his  apostolic  authority  from  those  tmpioas  .engagements,  and  even 
command  him  not  to  perform  them ;  that  in  canyii«  on  the  cause  of  Ciod 
and  of  the  church,  no  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  me  maxims  of  weddly 
prudence  and  policy ;  and  that  ibe  ill  success  of  the  emperor's  schemes  ai 
Uermany  might  justl:^  be  deemed  a  matk  of  the  divine  aiapleasare  axaioBi 
him,  on  account  of  his  havine*  paid  little  attention  to  the  former,  wkOe  he 
regulated  his  conduct  entire^  o^  the  latter.  Having  said  Sus,  he  turned 
fipoffl  the  ambassador  abruptly  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

His  nephews  took  care  to  applaud  and  cherish  these  sentimeDlB»  aad 
easily  wrought  up  his  arrogant  mind,  fraught  witbaU  the "  "^  '^ 
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«OBoeniiiy  the  ezfttnt  of  the  pepid  saiM«iiiai^9  to  such  a  pitch  of  rHenl- 
Meot  egainit  tber  house  of  Austria,  and  to  suco  a  high  opinion  of  his  own 
power,  that  he  Calked  d&nttnually  of  his  beini^  the  sacoeasor  of  tfaoae  who 
Bad  deposed  Idngs  and  emperoni ;  that  he  was  exahed  as  head  o^er  them 
aJl,  am  would  trample  such  as  opposed  him  under  his  ieet  In  this  di»- 
positiod  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  found  the  pop&  and  easily  persuaded  him 
to  ajgo  a  treaty  [Dec  15]  which  had  for  its  object  the  mm  of  a  prince, 
against  whom  tas  was  so  higfafy  eiasperated.  The  stipulations  m  this 
treatj  were  mudi  the  same  as  bad  been  proposed  by  the  pope's  eavor  at 
Paris :  and  it  was  amed  to  keep  the  whole  transaction  secret  until  their 
united  forces  should  be  ready  to  tifke  die  field.*^ 

During  the  negotiation  of  dii^  treaty  at  Rome  and  Paris,  an  event  hap 
peoed  which  «emed  to  render  the  fears  that  had  given  rise  to  it  vain^  and 
the  operations  which  were  to  follow  upon  it  unnecessaiy.  This  was  the 
erapcoor's  resignation  of  his  hereditaiy  domimons  to  his  fon  Philip; 
together  with  nis  resolution^  to  withdraw  entire^  from  m  concern  in 
business  or  tlie  affiuis  of  this  worid,  in  <^er  diat  he  migfat  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  solitude.  Though  it  requues 
neither  deep  reflection  nor  extreordintiiy  disoemmeot  to  discover  that  the 
state  of  royalty,  is  not  eiempt  from  cares  and  disappointment  j  though 
most  of  those  who  are  exalted  to  a  throne  find  solicitine,  and  satiety,  and 
dJMist  to  be  their  perpetual-  attendants  in  that  envied  pre-eminence ;  yet 
to  descehoi  voluntarily  from  die  supreme  to  a  subordinate  station,  and  to 
relinii|uish  the  possession  of  power  b  order  to  attain  the  eincyment  of 
happinsss,  aedtos  to  be  an  enoit  too  gre^  for  the  human  mind.  Several 
instimces,  indeed,  occur  in  histoiy,  of  monarchs  who  have  quitted  a  throne, 
and  have  ended  their  days  in  retirement  fiut  they  were  either  weak 
princes  who  took  this  resohition  rashly,  and  repented  of  it  as  soon  as  it 
was  taken ;  or  unfoitunato  princes,  from  whose  hands  some  stronger  rival 
had  wrested  their  sceptre,  and  compelled  them  to  descend  wHh  reluctance 
into  a  private  station.  Dioolesian  is  perhaps  the  only  prince  capable  of 
holding  the  reins  of  ^vemment,  who  ev^r  resigned  -them  fr«n  deliberate 
choice,  and  who  continued  during  many  jrears  to  enjoy  the  tranquillitT  of 
Kthement  without  fetching  one  penitent  sieb,  or  casting  back  one  look  of 
dssire,  towardatbe  power  or  dignity  which  be  had  ahamioned. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Charles's  resignation  should  fill  all  Europe  with 
astonishment,  and  give  rire,  both  among  his  contemporaries,  and  among  the 
historians  of  that  period,  to  various  conjectures  concerning  the  motives 
which  determined  a  prince,  whose  ruling  passion  had  been  uniformly  the 
love  of  power,  at  the  age  of  fiity««ix,  wl^  objects  of  ambition  continue 
to  operate  with  full  force  on  the  mind,  and  are  pursued  with  the  neatest 
ardour,  to  take  a  resolution  so  sin^ar  and  unexpected.  But  while  many 
autlms  have  imputed  it  to  motives  so  frivolous  and  fr^ntastical,  as  cam 
haidlj  be  supposed  16  influence  any  reasonable  mind;  while  ethers  have 
imagined  it  to  oe  the  result  of  some  profound  scheme  of  policy ;  historians 
more  intelligent  and  better  infonned,  neither  ascribe  it  to  caprice,  nor  search 
for  mysterious  secrets  of  state,  where  simple  and  obvious  causes  will  frilly 
account  for  the  emperor's  conduct.  Charles  had  been  attacked  early  in 
life  with  die  gout,  and  notwithstandioi^  all  the  precautions  of  the  most 
skilful  physicians,  the  violence  of  the  distemper  increased  as  he  advanoed 
in  age,  and  die  fits  became  eveiy  year  more  frequent,  as  well  as  more 
severe.  Not  only  was  the  vigour  of  bis  constitution  broken,  but  the  facul 
ties  of  his  mind  were  impaired  by  the  excruciatmg  torments  which  he 
endured.  During  the  continuance  of  the  fits,  he  was  altogether  incapable 
df  applyiiy  tp  business,  and  even  when  they  began  to  abate,  as  it  was  only 
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at  intervals  that  he  could  attend  to  what  was  senotts,  ke  gave  op  a  grctd 
part  of  his  time  to  trifling  and  even  childish  occupation^  which  served  to 
relieve  or  to  amuse  his  mmd,  enfeebled  and  worn  out  with  excess  of  pain 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  conduct  of  siich-  aii^n  as  ocooned  of 
oourscy  in  roveinine  so  many  kiogdoms,  was  a  burden  more  than  safident : 
but  to  push  forward  and  complete  the  vast  schemes  which  the  ambitioo  of 
hb  more  active  Tears  had  formed,  or  to.  keep  in  view  and  cany  on  the  same 
great  system  ot  policy,  eztendine  to  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  connected 
with  the  operations  of  every  dinerent  court,  were  funcnbns  which  so  far 
exceeded  his  strengdi,  that  they  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  his  mind. 
As  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  view  the  business  of  every  depart- 
ment, whether  civil,  or  militaiy,  or  ecclesiastical,  with  his  own  ejes,  and 
to  decide  conoeminff  it  accordiqg  tothis  own  ideas,  it  gave  him  the  utmost 
pain  when  he  felt  nis  infirmities  increase  so  fast  upon  him,  that  be  was 
obliged  to  commit  the  conduct  of  all  a&in  to  his  ministers.  He  imputed 
every  misfortune  which  befell  him,  and  eveir  miscarriage  that  haDpeoed, 
even  when  the  former  was  unavoidable'  ana  the  latter  accidental,  to  his 
inability  to  take  the  inspection  of  business  himself.  He  comi»laioed  of 
his  hard  fortune,  in  being  opposed,  in  his  declining  years,  to  a  rival,  who 
was  in  the  full  vip>ur  of  lite,  and  that  while  Haxrj  could  take  and  exe- 
cute all  his  resolutions  in  person^  he  should  now  be  reduced,  both  inoooB- 
cil  and  in  action,  to  rely  on  tiie  talents  and  exertions  of  other  m»L  Havipg 
thus  ^wn  old  before  his  time,  he  wisely  judged  it  more  decent  to  oqb- 
ceal  hn  infirmities  in  some  solitude,  than  to  expose  them  am  longer  to  the 
public  eye ;  and  prudently  deten^ined  not  to  forfeit  the  iatie,  or  lose  the 
acquisitions  of  his  better  years,  by  struggling,  with  a  vain  obetinaCT,  to 
retain  the  reins  of  government,  wlien  he  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  ttiem 
with  steadiness,  or  to  guide  them  with  address.* 

But  though  Charles  had  revolved  this  scheme  in  his  mind  for  aeveial 
yearau  and  bad  communicated  it  to  his  sisters  the  dowager  queens  of  Frsnoe 
and  Hungary,  who  not  only  approved  of  his  intention,  but  ofered  to 
accompanv  nim  to  whatever  place  of  retreat  he  should  choose ;  several 
thiiKs  nad  hitherto  prevented  nis  canying  it  into  execution.  He  could  not 
thiiiK  of  loadiqg  his  son  with  the  govenunent  of  so  many  kinedoms,  until 
he  should  attain  such  maturity  of  age,  and  of  abilities,  as  wouldenable  hiss 
to  sustain  that  weighty  burden.  But  as  Philip  lud  now  reached  Us 
twenty-eighth  rear,  and  had  been  early  accustoined  to  business^  for  wIMi 
he  disooveied  both  inclination  and  capacity,  it  can  hardly  be  imputed  to 
the  partiality  of  patenial  affection,  that  his  scniples,  with  regard  to 
point,  were  entirely  removed;  and  that  he  thought  he  miffht  place  his 
without  further  hesitation  or  delay,  on  the  throne  which  he  himself 
about  to  abandon.  His  mother's  situation  had  been  another  obstructioo  in 
his  way.  For  although  she  had  continued  almost  fifty  years  in  confioe- 
■leat,  and  under  the  same  disorder  of  mind  which  oonpem  for  her  hua- 


^  DoD  Le<e*aae,  ia  hta  a«moiii  of  cardinal  Gnavdia,givea  a  rcMOB  for  ttw  9aaent*m  i 
fkm,  which,  aa  nraa  I  recoUecLli  notmentioiMd  by  any  other  htetorian.  Besaya,  tnat  lhe< 
haWnfcededUiegoveRiine&torthaldiiidMnorNapleiaBtftlMdutdiyorBf^  hb 
hia  BBariiaga  wiOi  tba  quean  of  Bnglaod ;  PhUlpi  noiwIthBUUMUflc  4he  advioe  uaA  mumami]ftam 
Ikther,  removed  moit  of  the  minMen  and  omcei  whom  be  had  employed  hi  thoeepoaniileB,  aai 
appohited  creaturee  of  Ua  own,  tofUl  the  pteoeB  which  tliey  held.  That  he  aafrtredepenly,  aod widi 
Mtila dalkacy,  to obiato  aehara  in  the  admlnitnttion of  aflhiia  In  the  Lew-Owmlriea.  Thath* 
tndeanmrea  to  thwart  the  emperor*!  meaaurea,  and  to  limit  hia  aoiborlty.  behaving  towardi  tim 
aometimea  with  inattention,  and  eometimce  with  haughdnea.  That  Ch&rieB  finding  that  be 
cither  yMd  on  avecy  occaiion  to  hie  aon,  or  openly  contend  with  hbn,  tn  order  to  avoid 
ttaeiai  which  were  both  diaafraeafaic  and  mortlhring  to  a  ftther,  betookthareMlntionor 
hli  CTOwna,  and  of  retiring  (hun  the  worldi  vol.  1.  p.  34,  ac  Don  Leveeqoe  derived  hia  faiii 
eoncemlngtheae  emloiis  neta,  which  be  relatea  very  briefly,  ftom  the  orl^al  papen  of 
Qranveile.  Bat  aa  that  vaat  eoUaeHon  of  papen,  which  hat  been  preMrved  and  amng 
rabbA  Boliot  of  Beianeon,  thongh  one  of  the  moat  vahiable  hieiorical  aionaaMnta  of  the 
century,  and  which  cannot  fUl  of  throwing  much  light  on  the  traneaeHnoa  of  Cbailea  V., 
pnbllihed,  I  cannot  daitmine  what  dagna  of  crodltaboald  ba  given  to  tidi  aeeovit  «r 
I  have  thavtfoca  taken  BO  BotMa  of  htai  relatiqg  thla  areat. 
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btfid's  death  had  brought  upon  her,  yet  the  government  of  Spahi  was  still 
invested  in  her  jointly  with  the  emperor;  her  name  was  inserted  together 
with  his  in  all  me  public  instruments  issued  In  that  kingdom ;  ana  such 
was  die  fond  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  her,  that  they  would  probably 
have  scrupled  to  recognise  Philip  as  their  sovereigOf  unless  she  nad  con- 
sented-to  assume  him  as  her  partner  on  the  throve.  Her  utter  incapacity 
fer  business  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  ber  consent.  But  her  deaths 
which  happened  this  yearf  removed  this  diAcultr ;  and  as  Charles^  upon 
that  event,  became  sole  monarch  of  Spain,  it  left  the  succession  open  to  bis 
son.  The  war  with  France  had  likewise  been  a  reason  for  retaining  the 
admiinistrationof  aflairs  in  his  own  hand,  as  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to 
have  terminated  it,  that  he  might  have  given  up  his  kinsrdoms  to  bis  son  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  But  as  Henry  had  discovered  no  disposition  to 
dose  with  any  of  his  overtures,  and  had  even  rejected  proposals  of  peace, 
which  were  equal  and  moderate,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  indicate  a  fixed 
purpose  of  continuing  hostil^ities,  he  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  wait  longer 
m  expectation  of  an  event,  which,  however  desirable,  was  altogether 
uncertain. 

As  this,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  proper  juncture  for  executing  the  scheme 
which  he  had  loi^  meditated,  Charles  resolved  to  xesien  his  Kingdoms  tc* 
his  son^  with  a  sofomnity  suitat^e  to  the  importance  of  Uie  transaction,  and 
to  perform  this  last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such  formal  pomp,  as  miebt 
leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mimb  not  only  of  his  subjects  but  of  his 
successor.  With  this  view  he  called  Philip  out  of  England,  where  the 
peevish  temper  of  his  queen,  which  uxireased  with  her  despair  of  having 
issue,  rendered  him  extremely  unhappy;  and  the  Jealousy  of  the  EnglisE 
left  him  ilo  hopes  of  obtaining  the  direction  ot  their  afl&irs.  Havnte^ 
assembled  the  States  of  the  Low-Countries  at  Brussels,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  October,  Charles  seated  himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of  state, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  other  his  sister,  4he 
aueen  of  Hunpiy,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of 
the  priuces  of  the  empire  and  gratadees  of  Spain  standiiK  behind  him. 
The  president  of  the  council  of  Flanders,  by  his  command^  explained,  in 
a  few  words,  his  intention  in  calling  this  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
States.  He  then  read  the  instrument  of  resignation,  by  which  Charles 
surrendered  to  hts  son  Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  in 
the  Low-Countries,  absolving  his  subjects  there  fit>m  .their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  him,  which  he  required  them  to  transfer  to  Philip  his  lawful  heir, 
and  to  serve  him  wim  the  same  loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  mani- 
fested, during  so  long  a  course  of  years,  in  support  of  his  eovernment. 

Chsu^es  then  rose  from  hb  seat  and  leaning  on  ^e  shoulder  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without  support,  he  addres^d 
himself  to  the  audience,  and  from  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in 
order  to  assist  his  memoiy,  he  recounted,  with  dignity,  but  without  ostein 
tation,  all  the  g^at  things  which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed  since 
the  commencement  of  nis  administration.  He  observed,  that  fix>m  the 
aeventeeth  year  of  his  age,  he  had  dedicated  all  his  thourhts  and  attention 
to  public  objects,  leserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of 
his  ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure;  that  either 
in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visitea  Grermany  nine  times^  Spain 
six  tunes,  France  four  times,  Italy  seven  times,  the  Low-Countnes  ten 
times,  England  twice,  Africa  as  often,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by 
8«Mi;  that  while  his  health  permitted  him  to  dischaige  his  duty,  and  the 
vigour  of  his  constitution  was  e(}ual,  in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of 
governing  such  extensive  dommions,  he  had  never  shunned  labour,  nor 
repined  under  fatigue;  that  now>  when  his  health  was  broken,  and  his 
Tigour  exhausted  by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  his  ^wing  iofirmi- 
tiet  acbixxiished  him  to  retire,  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reigmqg,  m  to*  retain 
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the  aoeptie  in  an  impotent  haqd,  which  was  no  Imnr  able  Id  oioIbcC  bm 
aulgecti,  or  to  secure  to  tibem  the  happiness  which  be  widied  tti^  simild 
evjoyi  that  instead  of  a  soveieign  worn  out  with  disease,  and  scarcely  half 
aliTe,  die  gave  tbemone  ia  the  prime  of  liie*  accustomed  alvea4y  togoTem. 
and  who  added  to  the  vigour  of  youdi  all  the  attention  and  sagadtr  of 
matuier  years ;  that  if,  during  the  coune  of  a  low  administratioot  he  oad 
committed  any  material  enor  in  gpvernmentf  or  Uf  under  the  pfessme  ol 
so  maOT  and  great  a£Ui«y  and  amidst  the  attention  which  he  had  beeo 
obligea  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neglected  or  iigured  any  of  his  sob* 
jectSy  be  now  implored  their  ibigiveness ;  that,  ibr  his  port,  he  should  eTer 
retain  a  grateful  sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  can^' 
the  remembrance  of  it  along  with  bim  to  the  place  of  hb  retreat,  as  hu 
sweetest  consolatioD.  as  well  as  the  best  reward  ibr  all  his  services,  and  in 
his  last  prayen  to  Almighty  God  wonld  pour  Arth  his  most  eanest  peti- 
tions  for  their  welfare. 

Then  tumine  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  fas 
father's  hand,  'uf,"  aajs  be* ''  I  had  left  you  by  death  (bis  .rich  inheritanoet 
to  which  I  have  made  sudi  latee  additions,  some  regard  would  have  been 
justly  due  to  my  memory  on  mat  account ;  but  now,  wheo  I  ▼olootaiiiy 
resign  to  you,  what  I  might  have  still  retaioedf  I  may  well  ei^iect  Hm 
warmest  expressions  of  thanks  on  yOur  part.  With  these,  however,  I  dk- 
pense,  and  shall  consider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  jour  subjecta, 
and  jour  love  of  them,  as  me  best  and  most  acceptable  testunony  oTyoor 
gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  admimstradosv 
tojustify  the  extraordinary  proof  whicn  I,  this  day.  give  6(  my  pateinal 
awction,  and  to  demonstiate  that  you  are  worthy  of^  the  confidence  which 
I  repope  in  you.  Preserve  an  inviolable  regard  for  religion ;  roain^in  the 
catholic  faitn  in  its  purity ;  let  the  laws  of  your  poontiy  be  sacred  in  your 
ejes;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people  \  and  it  the 
tim^  should  ever  come  when  you  shall  wiw  to  eqjoy  the  tranquilli^  ol 
private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  saai  qualities,  that  jroa 
can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  .with  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  give  up  mine 
to  you.'^  • 

As  0cx)n  as  Chaxles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his  subjects  and  to 
their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  exhausted  and  rea^  to  iaiot 
with  the  fatigue  oi  such  an  extraordlnaiy  ^mrt  During^  his  disoouiae,  the 
.whole  audience  melted  into  tears,  some  froqfi  admiration  ot  his  magnar 
nimity,  others  softened  by  the  expressions  of  tenderness  towards  his  son, 
and  of  love  to  his  people;  and  all  were  affiscted  with  the  deepest  sonovr 
at  losinff  a  sovereign,  who,  during  his  administiatioo,  had  distinguished  the 
Netherlands,  his  native  country,  )vith  particular  maiks  of  his  regard  and 
attachment 

Philio  then  arose  from  his  knee&  and  after  retimunff  thanks  to  his  &then 
with  ^  low  and  submissive  voice,  tor  the  royal  gift  which  his  unexampled 
bounty  had  bestowed  upon  him.  be  addressed  the  assembly  of  the  States,  and 
legrettii^  his  inability  to  speak  the  Flemish  language  with  sudi  facility  a< 
to  ejmress  what  be  ielt  on  this  interesting  occasion,  as  well  as  what  he 
owed  to  his  good  subiects  in  the  Netherlands,  he  besged  that  they  wonld 
permit  Granvelle  bishop  of  Arras  to  deliver  what  he  had  given  him  hi 
qhaige  to  speak  ip  bis  name.  Granvelle,  in  a  lopg  discoune,  expatiated 
on  t&  zeal  with  which  Philip  was  animiited  for  the  good  of  his  suUecta, 
on  his  resolution  to  devote  alThis  time  and  talents  to  toe  promoting  oT their 
happiness,  and  on  lus  indention  to  imitate  his  father^s  example  m  distin- 
guuining  the  Netherlands  with  peculiar  marks  of  bis  regara,  Maeis,  a 
lawyer  of  great  eloouence,  replied,  in  the  name  of  the  States,  with  la^ 
professions  of  their  ndelity  and  affection  to  their  new  sovereign. 

1566.]  Then  Mar^,  queen-dowager  of  HuiM^aty,  resigned  the  regency 
with  wnioh  she  baa  been  intrusted  by  her  brother  durii^  the  qiaoe  et 
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twento^a  yean.  Next  6af  [Jan.  (•]  Philipt  io  jpieeenoe  of  the  Statefi 
took  tbe  usual  oaths  to  maintain  the  r^U  ana  pnTilem  of  bia  sutgecta; 
end  all  the  members,  in  their  own  name)  and  iq  that  of  their  conatitttentSp 
awote  allegiance  to  bim.* 

A  few  weeks  after  this  tnasactioOi  Chariesi  in  an  assembly  no  less 
splendid,  and  with  a  cefemonial  ecjually  pompoi^  resigned  to  his  son  the 
ciowm  of  Spain,  with  all  the  temtiwies  depending  on  them,  both  in  tbe 
old  and  in  the  new  worid*  Of  all  these  vast  possessions,  he  reserved 
oothing  £3r  himself  but  an  annual  peiBion  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns/ 
to  defray  the  ehaiges  of  his  family,  and  to  afford  him  a  small  sum  for  acts 
of  beneficence  andcharity.t 

As  he  had  filed  on  a  place  of  retreat  in  Spaini  hoping  that  the  diyness 
of  the  air  and  the  waimm  of  the  climate  in  that  country  midit  mitigate  the 
vmlence  of  his  disease,  which  had  been  much  increased  oy  the  moisture 
of  the  air  and  the  rispour  of  the  winters  in  the  Netherlands,  be  was  extremely 
impatient  to  embark  for  that  kingdom,  and  to  disengage  himself  entirely 
mm  business,  which  he  found  to  be  impossible  while  he  remained  in  Brvs* 
aels,  ,  But  his  physicians  remonstrated  so  stroogiy  against  his  venturing  to 
aea  at  that  cold  and  boidterous  season  of  tbe  year,  thathe  floosented»  ti»ough 
with  veluefano6,  to  {lut  off  his  voyage  lor  some  months. 

By  yleldifig  to  their  entreatieii  be  had  the  satisCiGtioo,  before  he  jeft  tbe 

t>w^c 


LowA;ountri»i,  of  taking  a  conskierable  step  towards  a  peaoe  with  France^ 
which  he  ardently  wished  for,  not  only  on  his  son's  account,  but  that  he 
might  have  the  merit,  when  quitting  the  world,  of  re-establishing  that  tmn* 
qniility  in  Europe,  which  he  had  banished  out  of  it  almost  from  tbe  tune 
that  he  had  assumed  the  administration  of  affiurs.  Previous  to  bis  resigna-* 
tion,  eommissioneie  had  been  appointed  by  him  and  by  the  French  king, 
in  order  to  treat  of  an  exchange  of  prisonerak  In  their  conference  at  tbe 
Abbey  of  Vaucelles,  near  Cambray,  an  expedient  was  accidentally  proposed 
for  terminating,  hostilities  between  tbe  contending  mooarchs,  by  a  long 
truce,  during  the  subsistence  of  which,  and  without  discuBiin^  their  respee- 
tive  olaiuK,  each  should  retain  what  was  now  in  his  possession.  Charles, 
sensible  how  much  his  kin|[doms  were  exhausted  by  the  expensive  and 
almost  continual  wars  in  which  his  ambition  had  engeged  him,  and  eager 
to  gain  for  bis  aon  a  short  interval  of  peaoe,  that  he  migSt  estabUib  himself 
iuinly  on  his  throne,  declared  warmly  Ux  ckising  with  the  overture,  though 

•  Goilevoiu  IMatto  AWiMtiooii  Ov.  V.  ap.  QoMtuA,  P^ltt,  Inoar.  p.  XD.    0tiaii«  d«  B«Uo 
ll«lgico,Ub.l.p.5. 

t  Tke  enperor't  reiignalkni  la  aft  event  aoC  ooljroffaelitinportaBee,  but  ef  ioek  a  nature,  that  tbe 
KMl>e  date  of  h,  oaa  woiiktetpect,  ihAuia  bave  beea  aaoertAtned  by  biilerlaiy  wltb  tbe  fieateM 
•ecuracy.  Tliare  ia,  bowever,  an  aouunog  and  an  unaeooontablo  dlver^ty  among  tbem  wHb 
K^anl  to  tlib  point.  All  agree,  that  the4eed  by  whlcb  Cbariea  traneftned  to  bh  eon  bs  domlnlone 
In  tbe  Netherlanda,  bean  date  ^Braanle  tbe  99th  of  Oeiober.  eandevalflzeeoatbeiSlborOcto 
tar  ae  tbe  day  on  wbkb  tbe  oereaaony  of  reelgnation  happened,  and  be  ifae  MeaBBi  at  tbe  ttaneae- 
Hon,  Tol.  iL  p.  59).  Godleveua.  who  published  a  ueatlee  de  AodieaUone  Caroll  V.  fliei  tbe  public 
«ereniony,  ae  well  ae  tbedate  or  the  InatranMint  of  rcaignatkM.on  the  96ih.  Pere  nam,  I  know  not 
vpqn  what  antbortty,  fUeeit  on  the  S4ib  ofNovember,  Uiit.  d*A|em,  eili.  07S.  Haeen^  agieee  witii 
fjodleveue  In  hie  aceount  of  tbie  natter,  torn.  1. 1IS&  ae  lifcewlee  doee  Pallavkint,  whoee  auUiorfiy 
with  rei^cct  to  dates,  and  every  thine  where  a  minute  accuracy  ki  vooQUte,  Isof  ^-eat  wefelit,  HUt. 
Mb.  ivl.  p.  108.  Hletorianediiw  aotea  wbb  lentdlelhe  day  en  wUchObarlaa  nielaanil  tbeciown 
ofepaialolMaena.  Aocording  toM.de  Than,  It  wae  a  nonlb  after  biabaTli«ree(nDdbiedoni 
^ne  In  the  Netberlaude^L  e.  about  tbe  3Sth  of  Jfovemb^,  Tbuan.  Bb.  XTljp.  371.    AcconUnf  to 


Sandoval,  It  wee  on  the  I6tb  of  Jannary,  159iS,  Sand.  U.  OSX  Antonio  de  Vera  e^ieee  with  Mni, 
Spnooie  del  VWa  del  Car«  V.  p.  110.  Accerdlng  to  PaUnvUnLJiprei  on  tbe  Hth.  PaL  Ub.  svl.  p. 
168.  and  with  bimHerrera  agreee,  Vida  del  D.  Felipe,  torn.  L  p.  333.  But  FeireraB(Uee  kon  tbe  tHi 
day  of  January,  Hiet  Oener.  torn.  1k.  p.  371.  M.  de  Beaueabe  euppoeee  tbe  reelpiation  of  tbe  crown 
'Of  Spatai  to  have  been  executed  a  few  daya  after  the  reelgnatlon  ot  the  Netberiaada  Oem-tte  lab. 
QalLp^STS.  It  la  remarkable,  thai  in  the  trebly  of  traea  at  V«acel|ee,tboiisbCbWleebMlBMd0 
over  all  his  domlnlone  to  hb  son  some  weeks  prevloas  to  the  conclnskm  of  h,  aO  tbe  etipalatlone  bre 
In  tbe  emperor's  name,  and  Phtttpie  only  styled  ktac  of  England  and  Ntpiei.  h  la  eevtain  Philip 
•wee  not  praclalmed klm of  CastUe,  4cc  at  ValUdaHdeooner  than  the a4tb  of  Msreb,  Sfndor^ S.  pu 
€08 ;  and  previous  to  that  ceremony,  lie  did  not  chooee,  It  should  eeem,  to  aeeonw  the  Utia  of  Mag  ef 
«ny  of  bis  Spaniah  Kinsdome,  or  to  perfbnn  any  act  of  roval  Jurisdiction,  b  a  deed  a^nezed  to  the 
treaty  of  truce.,  dated  April  19,  he  assumes  tbe  title  of  kinc  of  Caettfei  dec  la  the  maal  e(yle4)f  Ihs 
SJpnnlsbmonarcbs  *n  that  9$9,  CotjpttDlpL  tonk  tT«  AftgeuL  p,  9S, 
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manifesthr  ^ahonounble  as  well  as  disadvutagmn ;  and  audi  was  the 
Kspect  due  to  his  wisdom  and  experience,  that  Philip,  notwithstaiidiqg'  his 
unwillingDess'  to  purchase  peace  by  such  coooessioos,  did  not  pnsunie  Co 
inse  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  father. 

tieniy  could  not  ha?e  hesitated  one  moment  about  |^ivin|^  his  oonseot  fo 
a  truce  on  such  conditions,  as  would  leave  him  in  quiet  possesnon  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  duke  of  Saroy's  dominions,  together  with  the  importaBt 
conquests  which  he  had  made  on  the  German  frontier,  fidt  it  was  no  eady 
matter  to  reconcile  such  a  step  with  the  engagements  which  he  had  conae 
under  to  the  ^^ope  in  his  late  treaty  with  him.  The  constable  Moobno- 
rencj,  howerer,  represented  in  such  a  strikii^  light  the  improdenoe  of 
iacnficine  the  true  interests  of  his  kingdom  to  thebe  rash  obligations,  and 
took  sUcn  advantage  oi  the  absence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  bad 
seduced  the  king^  into  his  alliance  with  the  Caraflas,  that  Henry,  yih»  was 
naturally  fluctuating  and  unsteady,  and  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  advice 
last  given  him,  authorised  his  ambassadors  [5th  Feb.]  to  sien  a  tieaty  of 
truce  with  the  emneror  for  Are  years,  on  the  terms  vrhich  nad  been  pso- 
mised.  But  that  ne  might  not  seem  to  have  altogether  foreotten  his  ally 
iht  pope,  who,  he  foresaw,  would  be  highty  ezaaperated,  he,  in  order  to 
sootne  jiim,  took  care  that  he  should  be  expressly  included  in  the  tiuce.* 

The  count  of  Lailain  repaired  to  Blois,  and  the  admiral  Coligny  to  Bius- 
sels,  the  former  to  be  present  when  the  king  of  France,  and  the  latter  when 
the  emperor  and  his  ten  ratified  the  treaty  and  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  observe  it.t 

When  an  account  of  the  conference  at  Vaucelles,  and  of  the  conditions  of 
truce  which  had.  been  proposed  there,  were  first  carried  to  Rome,  it  eave 
the  pope  no  manner  of  disquiet.  He  trusted  so  much  to  the  honour  of  the 
FreiiDh  monarch,  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  Heniy  Goakl 
forget  so  soon,  or  violate  so  shamefiiUy,  all  the  stipulations  in  his  league 
wimhim.  He  had  such  a  hi^h  opinion  of  the  emperor's  wisdom,  that  he 
made  no  doubt  of  his  refusing  nb  consent  to  a  truce,  on  such  unequal  lenos : 
and  on  both  these  accounts  be  confidently  pronounced  that  this,  like  many 
preceding  negotiatioBS,  would  terminate  in  nothing*  But  later  and  more 
certain  inteDi^nce  soon  convinced  him  that  no  reasoning  in  political  aibiis 
is  more  fallacious,  than,  because  an  event  is  improbable*  to  conclude  that  it 
will  not  happen.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  conclurion  of  the  trace 
filled  Paul  with  astonishment  and  terror.  The  cardinal  of  Lonain  durst 
not  encounter  that  storm  of  indignation,  to  which  he  knew  that  he  should 
be  exposed  from  the  haughty  pontiff  who  had  so  good  reason  to  be  incensed; 
but  departing  9l)niptl>[  Irom  Home,  he  left  to  the  cardinal  Toumon  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  aUemptii^  to  soothe  Paul  and  his  nephews.  They  were 
fully  sensible  of  the  perflous  situation  in  which  they  now  stood.  By  their 
eqg^agements  with  France,  which  were  no  longer  secret,  they  had  biehly 
imtated  Philip.  They  dreaded  the  violence  of  his  implacable  temper.  Tbie 
duke  of  Alva,  a  minister  fitted,  as  well  by  his  abilities  as  by  the  severity 
of  his  nature,  for  executing  all  Philip's  rigorous  schemes,  had  advanced  firom 
Milan  to  Naples,  and  began  to  assemble  troops  on  the  firontiersof  the  eccle- 
siastical state :  while  they,  if  deserted  by  France,  must  not  ooljrrelinju^ 
all  the  hopes  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  to  which  their  ambition  aspired, 
but  remained  eiposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  Spanish  monanii,  without 
one  ally'to  protect  them  against  ap  enemy  widi  whom  they  were  so  little 
able  to  contend. 

Under  these  cux^nmstafices,  Patd  had  recourK  to  the  arts  of  nei^otiatiapi 

*  Hem.  d«  KtUw,  U.  QM^    Corpe  Diblom.  torn.  ir.  Appi  81. 

t  OMfoT  adinlnl  de  CuUgn;*i  attendaotf ,  Fbo  wrote  the  oout  oTFruee  an  weoinl  oflvkat  te^ 


wl^te  tb«7  redded  at  Bruaeli,  taka  Dotke,  aa  an  loaianoe  of  Pblllp'a  nnpoBimaii, 

teedTed  tne  French  ambaaiador  in  an  apartment  bung  with  tapeaby,  wfaidi  lepRaeBied  die  banla 
«£Favla,  Ihe  mtaner  In  which  Franda  I.  was  taken  prlMiicr.  hk  voyage  to  Apatai,  with  all 
■witayti^dWMMiianceaofliiacapiivttyaiidimpriaontontatifaidiid.   Man.  da  UUw,  U.  Ot. 
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and  intr^ue,  of  which  tfa^  papal  court  knows  w^ll  how  to  avail  itself  in 
tuder  to  ward  off  any  calamity  threatened  by  an  enemy  superior  in  power. 
He  aflfected  to  approve  highly  of  the  truce,  as  a  happy  ezi>edient  for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood.  He  expressed  his  wannest  wishes 
that  it  might  prore  the  forerunner  of  a  definitive  peace.  He  exhorted  the 
rival  jprinces  to  embrace  this  favolirable  opportuni^  of  setting  on  foot  a 
negcHiation  for  that  purpose^  and  offered^  as  their  common  iamer,  to  be 
mediator  between  them.  Under  this  pretext,  he  appointed  cardinal 
RelHba  his  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Brussels,  and  his  nephew  cardinal  Cara£& 
to  that  of  Paris.  The  public  instructioos  given  to  both  were  the  same ; 
that  they  should  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  with  the  two 
mpnarchs  to  accept  of  the  pope's  mediation,  tiiat,  by  means  of  it.  peace 
night  be  re-established,  and  measures  might  be  taken  for  assembling  a 
general  council.  But  under  this  specious  appearance  of  zeal  for  attainu^ 
objects  so  desirable  in  themselves,  and  so  becoming  his  sacred  character 
to  pursue,  Paul  concealed  very  diffemnt  intentions.  Caraffii,  besides  his 
public  instructions,  received  a  private  commission  to  solicit  the  French 
king  to  renounce  the  treaty  of  truce,  and  to  renew  his  engagements  with 
the  holy  see ;  and  he  was  empowered  tb  spare  neither  entreaties,  nor 
promises,  nor  bribes,  in  order  to  gain  that  point.  This,  both  the  uncle  and 
the' nephew  considered  as  the  real  end  of  the  embassy;  while  the  other 
served  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  or  to  deceive  the  emperor  and  his  son.  The 
cardinal,  accordingly,  set  out  instantly  for  Paris  [llth  March],  and  travelled 
with  the  greatest  expedition,  while  Rebiba  was  detained  some  weeks  at 
Rome ;  and  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  begin  his  journey,  he 
re<^ived  secret  orders  to  protract  it  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  issue  of 
Cara£&'s  negotiation  might  be  known  before  he  might  reach  Brussels,  and 
according  to  that,  proper  directions  might  be  jgiven  to  him  with  rejpud  to 
the  tone  which  he  should  assume,  in  treating  with  the  emperor  and  his  son.* 

Cara&  made  his  entrance  into  Paris  with  ^xtraordunaiy  pomp:  and 
having  presented  a  consecrated  sword  to  Jleniy,  )susthe  protector  on  whose 
aid  the  pope  relied  in^the  present  exigency,  he  besot^t  him  not  to  disre- 
eard  the  entreaties  of  a  parent  in  distress,  but  to  employ  that  weapon  which 
he^  save  him  in  his  defence.  This  he  represented  not  only  as  a  doty  of 
filial  piety,  but  as  an  act  of  justice.  As  the  pope,  from  confidence  in  the 
assistance  and  support  which  his  late  treaty  vnth  France  entitled  him  to 
expect,  had  taken  such  steps  as  had  irritated  the  king  of  Spain,  he  cocgured 
Henry  not  to  suffer  Paul  and  his  family  to  be  crushed  unaer  the  weight  of 
that  resentment  which  they  had  drawn  on  themselves  merely  by  their 
attachment  to  France.  Ix)gether  with  this  arpment  addressed  to  his 
generosity,  he  emploved  an(^er  which  he  hopedwould  work  on  his  ambi* 
tien.  He  affirmed  that  now  was  the  time,  when,  with  the  most  certain 
prospect  of  success,  he  mi^t  attack  Philip's  dominions  in  Italy;  that  the 
flower  of  the  veteran  Spanish  bands  had  perished  in  the  wars  of  Hungary, 
Ckrmany,  and  the  Low-Countries ;  that  the  emperor  had  left  -  his  son  an 
exhausted  treasury,  and  kingdoms  drained  of  men ;  that  he  had  no  longer 
to  contend  with  the  abilities,  the  experience,  and  good  fortune  of  Charles, 
but  with  a  monarch  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne,  unpractised  in  com* 
mand,  odious  to  many  of  the  Italian  States,  and  dreaded  by  all.  He  pro- 
mised that  the  pope,  who  had  already  levied  soldiers,  would  bring  a  conti* 
derable  army  into  the  field,  which,  when  joined  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
French  troops,  might,  by  one  brisk  and  sudden  em>rt,  drive  the  Spaniards 
out  of  Naples,  and  add  to  the  crown  of  France  a  kingdom,  the  conouest  of 
which  had  been  the  great  oUect  of  all  his  predecessors  during  hall  a  ceo- 
ifuff  and  the  chief  motive  ol  all  their  expeditions  into  Italy. 

July  31.]  Eveiy  word  Caral^ spoke  made  a  deepimpressioa  <ni Henry; 

•FttUav.ttb  dtt.p.isa   BanMlHi«.orB«iiBnii.U.  Ap|i.9» 
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capmAatm  oo  the  one  hand*  flul  the  pope  had  jwt  cine  lo  icfntoacb  him 
with  harinig^  vidated  the  laws  not  only  of  generositj  but  of  deococy,  wbeo 
he  leoouQced  his  Jeague  with  hink  and  bid  agreed  to  die  trace  of  Vaii- 
celles ;  and  eager  oo  me  other  handy  not  onlj  to  distinguish  Insreigo  bT  a 
conquest  which  three  former  mooarchs  had  attempted  witixNit  socoesSt  but 
likewise  to  acquire  an  establishment  of  such  dSgnity  and  Taloe  fcr  one  of 
his  sons.  ReTeieqce,  howerer,  ior  the  oath,  bj  wmch  be  had  so  lately 
confirmed  the  truce  of  Vaucelles ;  the  extreme  old  9fe  of  the  pope,  whose 
death  mjgfat  occasion  an  entire  revolution  in  the  pobtical  system  of  ItaW ; 
together  with  the  representations  of  MontmorencY,  who  repeated  all  tne 
aiguments  he  had  used  against  the  first  league  with  Paulf  and  pointed  out 
the  great  and  immediate  adrantages  which  Trance  deriyed  from  the  trace ; 
kept  Hemy  for  some  time  in  suspense,  and  m^t  possibly  have  outwekh- 
ed  ail  Carafl&'s  aiguments.  But  the  cardinal  was  not  such  a  novice  io  the 
arts  of  intrigue  avi  negotiation,  as  not  to  have  expedients  readr  ibr  re- 
moving or  sunnountiog  aU  these  obstacles.  To  obviate  the  kipg  s  acniple 
with  Regard  to  his  oath,  he  produced  powers  fiom  the  pope,  to  abeam 
him  fipom  the  obligation  of  it  By  way  of  security  agaust  any  dsonr 
which  be  might  apprehend  frcxn  the  pope's  death^  &  ewaged  th^lus 
uncle  would  make  such  a  nomination  of  cardinals,  as  should  give  Heaiy 
the  absolute  command  of  the  next  election,  and  enable  him  to  plaoe  m 
the  papjj  chair  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest. 

In  order  to  count^alanoe  \m  effect  of  the  constable's  opinion  and  mAi- 
ence,  he  employed  not  only  the  active  talents  of  the  duke  of  Guiae,  and 
the  eloquence  of  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorraio,  but  the  address  of  the 
queen,  aided  by  the  more  powerful  arts  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who»  udRorto- 
nately  for  France,  co-operated  with  Catherine  in  this  point,  thifoA  she  « 
took  pleasureir  on' almost  every  other  occasion,  to  thwart  and  moiwy  her. 
They,;by  their  united  solicilalions,  easily  swayed  the  kiiVy  vrho  leaned,  of 
his  own  accord,  to  that  side  towards  wnich  they  wishea  him  to  ioclme. 
All  Montmorency's  prudent  remonstrances  were  disregarded ;  the  nuacio 
absolved  Henry  from  his  oath ;  and  he  signed  a  new  leaue^  with  the 
pope,  which  rekindled  the  fiames  of  war  both  in  Itafy  and  in  the 
Low-Countnes. 

As  soon  as  Paul  was  informed  by  his  nephew  that  there  was  a  Ut 
prospect  of  succeeding  in  this  negotiation,  he  despatched  a  mesaen^ 
after  the  mmcjb  Rebiba  [July  31],  with  orders  to  return  to  Romei  without 
proceeding  to  Brussels.  As  it  was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  preaerfe 
that  tone  of  moderation,  which  suited  the  character  of  a  mediator,  and 
which  he  had  affected  to  assume,  or  to  put  any  farther  restraint  upon  his 
resentment  against  Philip,  he  boldly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  took  such 
violent  steps  as  rendered  a  rupture  unavoidable.  He  seized  and  iropci- 
sooed  the  Spanish  envoy  at  his  court.  He  excommunicated  the  Coloooaa ; 
and  having  deprived  Mark  Antonio,  the  head  of  that  family,  of  the  duke 
dom  of  Paliancs  he  granted  that  dignity,  toeether  with  the  territoiy  aooex- 
ed  to  it,  to  his  nephew  the  count  of  J)£xitorio.  He  ordered  a  leeal 
information  to  be  nresented  in  the  consistoir  of  cardinals  against  l^ilip^ 
setting  forth  that  ne,  notwithstanding  the  fideli^  and  aUeeiance  doe  by 
him  to  the  holy  see,  of  which  he  J^ld  the^kinffdom  of  Naples,  had  not 
only  affi>rded  a  retreat  in  his  dominions  to  the  (donnas,  whom  the  pope 
nad  excommunicated  and  declared  rebels,  but  had  furnished  them  with 
arms,  and  was  ready  in  coinunction  with  them*  to  invade  the  ecclesiastiGal 
■tate  in  a  hostile  manner :  that  such  conduct  in  a  vassal  was  to  be  deemed 
treason  against  his  Uefe  lord,  the  punishment  of  which  was  the  fcrfeitora 
of  his  fief.  Upon  this,  the  coosistorial  advocate  requested  the  pope  to 
take  coenizance  of  the  cause,  and  to  appoint  a  day  kx  heariqr  of  it^  whoi 
he  would  make  good  every  article  of  tne  charge,  and  expect  mm  his  jus* 
tice  that  sentence  which  the  heioousness  of  Philip's  crimes  merited. 
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Paaly  wbose  pride  was  h^hlj  flattered  with  the  idea  of  tiyinr  and  pas^w 
judment  on  so  great  a  kii^y  assented  to  his  request  {Jalj  STj,  and  as  if  it 
naa  been  no  less  easy  to  execute  than  to  pronounce  such  a  sentence, 
declared  that  be  would  consul!  with  the  caidinals  concennng^  the  foimali* 
ties  requisite  in  conducting  the  trial.* 

fiut  while  Paul  allowed  his  jpride  and  resentment  to  drire  him  on  with 
such  headlong  impetuosity,  Philip  discovered  an  amazing  moderation  on 
his  part.  He  had  oeen  taught  bj  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics^  who  had  the 
chai]ge  of  his  education,  a  profound  veneration  for  the  holy  see.  This 
sentiment,  which  had  been  eariy  infused,  ^rew  up  with  him  as  he  advanced 
in  yean,  and  took  fuU  possession  of  his  mmd,  which  was  naturally  thought- 
ful, serious,  and  prone  to  supeistition.  When  he  foresaw  a  rupture  with 
the  pope  approaching,  he  had  such  violent  scruples  with  respect  to  the 
lawmlness  of  taking  arms  against  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  and  the  com- 
mon father  of  all  Christiaas,  that  he  consulted  some  Spanish  divines  upon 
that  point*  They,  with  the  usual  dexterity  of  casiiists  in  accommodating 
their  responses  to  the  circumstances  of  those  who  apply  to  them  for  direc- 
tion, assured  him  that,  after  employing  prayers  and  remonstrances  in  order 
to  bring  the  pope  to  reason,  he  had  full  right,  both  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  Christianity,  not  only  to  defend  himself  when  attacked,  but  to  be^in 
hostilities,  if  that  were  judged  the  most  proper  expedient  for  preventuu^ 
the  effects  of  Paul's  violence  and  injustice.  Philip,  nevertheless,  continuea 
to  deliberate  and  delay,  considering  it  as  a  most  c^uel  misfortune,  that  h\» 
administration  should  open  with  an  attack  on  a  person,  whose  sacred  func- 
^tion  and  character  he  so  highly  respected.! 

At  kst  the  duke  of  Alva,  wno^  in  compliance  with  his  master's  scruples^ 
had  continued  to  negotiate  long  afler  he  should  have  begun  to  act,  finding 
Paul  inexorable,  ana  that  eveiy  overture  of  peace,  and  eveiy  appearance 
of  hesitation  on  his  part,  increased  the  ]^ontift^s  natural  arrogance,  took  the 
field  [Sept.  5]  and  entered  the  ecclesiastical  teiritories.  His  army  did 
not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men,  but  it  was  composed  of  veteran  soldiersy 
and  commanded  chiefly  by  those  Roman  barons,  whom  Paul's  violence 
had  driven  into  exile.  The  valour  of  the  troops,  together  with  the  ani- 
mosity of  their  leaders,  who  fought  in  .their  own  quarrel,  and  to  recover 
their  own  estates,  supplied  the  want  of  numbers.  As  none  of  the  Frencb 
forces  were  yet  arrived^  Alva  soon  became  master  of  the  Campagna  Ro- 
mana ;  some  cities  being  surrendered  through  the  cowardice  of  me  garri- 
sons, which  consisted  of  raw  soldiers  ill  disciplined,  and  worse  command- 
ed ;  the  gates  of  others  being  opened  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  eager 
to  receive  back  their  ancient  masteis.  Alva,  that  he  might  not  be  taxed 
with  impiety  in  seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  took  possession  6f 
the  towns  which  capitulated,  in  the  name  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  to 
wfaidi,  or  to  the  pope  that  should  be  chosen  to  succeed  Paul,  he  declared 
that  he  would  immediately  restore  them. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  light  troops  made  excunfons 
even  to  the  jptes  of  Rome,  filled  that,  city  with  consternation.  Paul^ 
though  ifdexiole  and  undaunted  himself,  was  obliged  to  give  way  so  fax 
to  the  fears  and  solicitations  of  the  cardinals,  as  to  send  deputies  to  Alva  in 
order  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms.  The  pope  yielded  the  more  readily, 
as  he  was  sensible  of  a  double  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from 
obtaining  that  point.  It  would  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  from  their 
present.tenoiv  and  would  afR>rd  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  succours  which  he 
expected  fjnom  France.  Nor  was  Alva  unwilling  to  close  with  the  ovei^ 
tore,  botfi  as  he  knew  how  desirous  his  master  was  to  terminate  a  warw 
which  he  had  undertaken  with  reluctance,  and  as  his  army  was  so  much 
weakened  by  garrisoning  the  great  number  of  towns  which  he  had  reduced, 
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thai  It  wu  haidij  ia  a  condition  to  keep  the  field  wiOxxit  fiedi  recniits; 
A  truce  was  acondinglj  concluded  [Nor.  19],  first  fa  ten,  and  afterwards 
ibr  forty  days,  during  which,  various  schemes  of  peace  were  proposed* 
and  perpetual  negotiations  were  carried  on^  but  with  no  sinoenty  on  the 
part  of  the  pope.  The  return  of  his  nephew  the  cardinal  to  Rome,  the 
leceipt  of  a  considerable  sum  remitted  by  the  king  of  France,  the  arrival 
of  one  body  of  French  troops  together  with  the  expectation  of  otibers 
which  had  oeg^  their  march,  reoaered  him  more  arrogant  than  ever,  and 
banished  aU  thoughts  firom  his  mind,  but  those  of  war  and  revenge.* 
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While  these  operations  or  intneues  kept  ^  pope  and  PhflipiiaBy 
and  attentive,  the  emperor  disentangled  himself  finally  fron  sJI  the  afiict 
of  this  world,  and  set  out  for  the  place  of  his  retreat.  He  had  hitfaerio 
retained  the  Imperial  dignity,  not  from  any  unwillingness  to  relinqaisfa  it, 
for,  after  having  resigned  the  real  and  extensive  authority  that  be  enjoyed 
in  bis  hereditary  dominions,  to  part  with  the  limited  and  often  ideal  juris- 
diction which  l)elongs  to  an  elective  crown,  was  no  great  sacrifice.  •  His 
^e  motive  for  delay  was  to  gain  a  few  months,  for  making  one  trial  more 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  favourite  scheme  in  behalf  of  his  son.  At  the 
V€|^  time  Charles  seemed  to  oe  most  sentsible  of  the  vanity  of  woridly 
grandeur,  and  when  he  appeared  to  be  quitting  it  not  only  with  indiffier- 
ence,  but  with  contempt,  tne  vast  schemes  of  ambition,  which  had  so  knr 
occupied  and  engrossed  his  mind,  still  kept  possession  of  it.  He  cocila 
not  tnink  of  leaving  his  son  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that  which  he  himself  had 
held  among  the  pnoces  of  Europ^.  As  he  had,  some  years  before,  made 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  secure  the  Imperial  crovm  to  Philip,  that  by  uniling 
it  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  the  dominions  of  the  hoine  of  Burgundy, 
he  might  put  it  in  his  power  to  prosecute,  with  a  better  profiOMect  of  suc- 
cess, those  great  plans,  which  his  own  infirmities  had  obliged  him  to  aban 
don,  he  was  still  unwilliiig  to  relinquidi  this  flatterinjg^  project  as  chimerical 
or  unattainable. 

Notwithstanding  the  repulse  which  he  had  fonnerly  met  witfi  from  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  he  renewed  his  solicitations  with  fresh  importunity ; 
and,  during  the  summer,  had  tried  everjr  art,  and  employed  every  aig^ 
ment,  which  he  thought  could  induce  him  to  quit  the  Imperial  tmone  to 
Philip,  and  to  accept  of  the  investiture  of  some  province,  either  in  Italy, 
or  in  the  Low-Ck)untrie8,  as  an  equivalentt  But  Ferdinand,  who  was  so 
firm  and  inflexible  with  regard  to  this  point,  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  emperot,  even  wlien  Uiey  were  enfcurted  with  aU  the 
weight  of  authority  which  accompanies  supreme  power,  received  tfie 
overture  that  now  came  from  him  in  the  situation  to  which  he  h&d 
descended,  with  greater  indiffierence,  and  would  hardly  deini  to  listen  to 
it  Charies,  ashamed  of  his  own  credulitv  in  having  imagined  tliat  he  m%fat 
accomplish  that  now,  which  he  attempted  formeriy  witlmt  success,  desfated 
finally  from  his  scheme.  He  then  reskned  the  govenment  of  the  empk^ 
and  having  transferred  all  his  claims  ofobedience  and  aUegiance  firom  tlie 
Oennanic  oody,  to  his  brother  the  kiqgof  the  Romans,  he  execmed  a  deed 
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to  that  e£^t  [Aug.  27],  with  aJl  the  fixriBalities  requisite  m  wch  an  i^poiv 
tant  fransactioiL  The  instrument  of  resig;natioD  he  committed  to  Wiimm 
prince  of  Qiange^  aod  empowered  him  tp  lay  it  before  the  college  oC 
electors.* 

Nothing  now  remained  to  detain  Charles  from  that  retreat  for  which  he 
languished.  The  preparations  for  his  voyage  hating  been  made  for  some 
time«  he  set  out  for  Zuitbuig  in  Zealand,  where  the  fleet  which  was  to 
cooToy  him  had  orders  to  assemble.  .  |n  his  way  thither  he  passed  through 
Ghent,  and  after  stopping  there  a  few*  days,  to  induce  that  tender  and 
pleasing  melancholy,  which  arises  in  the  mind  of  eveiy  man  in  the  decline 
of  life,  on  visiting  the  plaCe  of  his  nativity,  and.  viewing  the  scenes  and 
objects  familiar  to  him  m  his  early  youth,  he  pursued  his  journey,  accom- 

Sanied  by  his  son  Philip,  his  daughter  Ihe  archdutchess,  his  sisters  the 
owager  queens  of  France  and  Huittraiy,  Maximilian  his  son-in-law,  and  a 
numerous  retinue  t>(  the  Flemish  nobility,  fiefore  he  went  on  board,  he  dis- 
missed diem,  with  marks^of  his  attenq<ni  or  regard,  and  taJung  leave  of 
Philip  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  who  embraced  his  son  for  the 
last  time,  he  set  sail  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  under  convoy  of  a 
lan^  fleet  of  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  English  ships.  He  declined  a  pressing 
inntation  from  Ihe  queen  of  England,  to  land  in  some  part  c^  her  dominions 
in  order  to  refresh  himself,  and  that  she  might  have  tne  comfort  of  seeing 
him  once  more.  **  It  cannot  surely,"  said  he,  '*be  ag^seable  to  a  queen 
to  receive  a  visit  from  a  father-in-law,  who  is  now  nothii^  more  than  a 
private  gentleman." 

His  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  he  arrived  at  Laredo  in  Biscay  on  the 
eleventh  day  after  he  lett  Zealand.    As  soon  as  he  landed^  he  fell  prostrate 
CD  the  ground ;  and  cone;idering  himself  now  as  dead  to  the  world,  be  kissed 
the  eartb»  and  saidy  ^  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked 
I  now  return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother  of  mankind."    From  Laredo  he 
pursued  his  journey  to  Burgos,  carried  sometimes  in  a  chair,  and  some* 
times  in  a  horse  litter,  suffering  exquisite  pain  at  every  step,  and  advancing 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.    Some  of  the  Spanish  nobility  repaired  to 
Burgos,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  him»  but  they  were  so  few  in  number»  and 
their  attendance  was  so  negligent,,  that  Charles  observed  it,  and  felt,  for 
the  first;  time,  that  he  was  no  loiter  a  monarch.    Accustomed  from  hi» 
early  youth  to  the  dutiful  and  officious  respect  with  which  those  who  pos- 
sess sovereign  power  are  attended,  he  haa  received  it  with  the  credulity 
common  to  princes,  and  was  sensibly  mortified,  when  he  now  discovered, 
that  be  had  oeen  indebted  to  his  rank  and  power  for  much  of  that  obse- 
quious regard  which  be  had  fondly  thought  was  paid,  to  his  personal 
Qualities.    But  though  he  might  have  soon  learned  to  view  with  unconcern 
me  levity  of  his  subjects,  or  to  have  despised  their  neglect,  he  was  more 
deeply  afflicted  with  the  uqgratitude  of  his  son,  who,  forgetting  already  how 
much  he  owed  to  his  father's  bounty,  obliged  him  to  remain  some  weeks 
at  Burzos,  before  he  paid  him  the  fint  moiety  of  that  small  jpension^  which 
was  an  that  he  had  reserved  of  so  many  kingdoms^  -  As  without  this  sum, 
Charles  could  not  dismiss  his  domestics  with  such  rewards  as  their  services 
merited  or  his  ^nerosity  had  destined  for  them,  he  could  not  help  express* 
ii^  both  surprise  and  dissatisfaction.!    At  last  the  money  was  paid,  and 
CEarles  having  dismissed  a  great  number  of  his  domestics,  whose  attend- 
ance he  thought  would  be  superfluous  or  cumbersome  in  his  retirement,  he 
proceeded  taValladolid.    There  he  took  a  last  and  tender  leave  of  hjj 
two  sisters,  whom  he  would  not  permit  to  accompany  him  to  his  solitude^ 
thocqgfa  they  requested  him  with  tears,  not  only  that  they  mighty  have  the 
consolation  of  contributing  by  their  attendance  and  care  to  mitigate  or 
to  soothe  his  sufferings,  but  that  they  might  reap  instruction  and  benefit  by 
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ickinf;  widi  Idm  in  tbo&e  pkias  exercises  to  which  he  had  oooBecrated  the 

remainder  of  his  dars. 

1557.]  From  Valladofid  he  ^onthmed  his  jotimey  to  naceDti&  in  Estie- 
madura.  He  had  passbd  through  (his  place  a  neat  manj  jeais  beibre, 
and  having:  been  struck  at  that  time  with  the  <feli^tfi]l  sitaation  of  the 
monastery  of  St  Justus,  beloc^ii^  to  the  order  of  St  Jenxnc,  not  many 
miles  distant  from  the  town,  he  had  then  observed  to  some  of  hit  attendants, 
that  this  was  a  spot  to  whidi  Dioclesian  might  h^ve  ^tired  with  pleasure. 
The  ifflpiession  had  remaineKi  so  stroitf  on.  his  mind,  that  he  pitched  upon 
it  as  the  pTace  of  his  own  retreat,  fi  was  seated  in  a  vale  of  no  great 
extent,  watered  by  a  small  bfoc^,  and  sunounded  by  tian^  groonds, 
covered  with  lofty  trees ;  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  tern- 
I»erature  of  the  cnmate,  it  was  esteemed  the  most  healthful  and  delicious 
situation  in  Spain.  Some  months  before  his  resignation  he  had  sent  an 
architect  tfahher  to  add  a  neiiv  apantment  to  the  monasteiy,  for  his  acc<m- 
modation ;  but  he  rate  strict  orders  that  flie  style  of  the  bulldiiig  should 
be  sach  as  suited  bis  present  station,  rather  than  his  former  dignity.  It 
consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  i^  the  form  of  frian^  celh,  with 
naked  walls;  the  other  two,  each  twenty  fejst  square,  were  hui^  with 
brown  cloth,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner.  Aer  were  «n  on 
a  level  with  the  &;round ;  with  a  door  on  one  side  into  a  garaen,  of  which 
Charles  himself  had  ^iven  tiie  plan,  and  had  f^d  it  with  various  plants, 
which  he  intended  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  other  side 
they  communicated  with  ^e  chapel  of  the  monasteiy,  in  which  he  was  to 
penbrm  his  devotions.  Into  this  humble  retreat,  hardly  suffioieat  for  the 
comfortable  accommodation  of  a  private  gentleman,  did  Charles  enter 
|Teb.  ^,J  with  twelve  domestics  only.  He  buried  there,  in  s<£tnde  and 
silence,  his  gprandeur,  his  ambition,  together  with  all  those  vast  promts, 
which,  during  almost  half  a  centuiy,  nad  alarmed  and  a^tated  Europe, 
filling  everjr  kingdom  in  it,  bj  turns,  with  the  terror  of  his  atmsy  and  the 
dread  of  being  subdued  by  his  power.* 

The  contrast  between  Charles's  conduct  and  that  of  the  pope  at  this 
juncture  was  so  obvious,  that  it  struck  even  the  most  careless  observers; 
nor  Was  the  comparison  whith  they  made  to  the  advantage  of  Paul.  The 
former,  a  conqueror,  born  to  reign,  Jong  accustomed  to  the  splendour  which 
accompanies  supreme  power,  and  to  those  busy  and  interestiiig  scenes  in 
which  an  act!ve  ambition  had  engaged  him,  quitted  the  world  at  a  period  of 
Hfe  not  far  advanced,  that  he  imgnt  close  the  evening  of  his  days  in  tran- 
quilfity,  and  secure  some  interval  for  sober  thought  and  serious  recollec- 
tioi).  The  latter  a  priest,  who  had  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the 
shade  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  study  of  the  speculative  sciences,  who  was 
seemingly  so  detached  from  the  world,  that  be  had .  shut  himself  up  for 
many  years  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister,  and  who  was  not  raised  to  die 
papal  throne  tmtil  he  had  reached  the  extremity  of  old  age,  discovered  at 
once  aH  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  ambition,  and  formed  extensive 
schemes,  in  order  to  accomplish  which,  he  scmpled  not  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  dfscoiti,  and  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war,  in  eVeiy  comer'  ot 
Europe.  But  Paul,  regardless  of  the  opinion  or  censures  of  mankind, 
held  on  his  oi^n  coarse  with  his  wonted  am^^ance  and- violence.  Tliese* 
although  thef  seemed  already  to  have  exceeded  aH  bounds,  rose  to  a  still 
greater  height,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  duke  bf  Ouise  in  Italy. -« 

That  which  ttie  two  princes  of  (ioxrain  foresaw  and  desired  had  hap- 
pened. The  duke  of  Guise  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  ^  anny 
appointed  to  march  to  the  pope's  assistance.  It  consisted  of  twen^ 
thousand  men,  of  the  best  troops  in  the  service  of  France.  So  h)gh  was 
the  duke's  reputation,  and  such  the  general  expectation  of  behddiii:  sodm 
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titraoidloafy  eiertion  of  hfa  counge  and  abflities  in  a  yfix  into  which  be 
had  pFeGipitated  his  cotmtiy,  chiefly  with  the  ^sign  dT  obtaining  a  field 
where  he  might  display  his  own  talents,  that  many  of  the  French  nobility 
who  had  no  command  in  the  troops  employed,  accompanied  him  as  volun* 
teers*  This  aituy  passed  the  Alps  in  an  inclement  season,  and  advanced 
towards  Rome  witnout  any  opfHjsition  from  the  Spaniards,  who,  as  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  act  in  different  parts,  had  collected  all  their 
iiMrces  in  oae  oody  on  the  frootieis  of  Naples,  far  the  defence  of  that 
kiMfdom. 

Emboldened  by  the^ approach  of  the  French,  the  pope  let  loose  all  the 
fuiT  of  bis  resentment  against  Philip,  which,  notwitnstandii^  the  natural 
Tiolence  of  his  temper,  imdentiat  considerations  had  hitherto  oblked  him 
to  keep  under  some  restraint  He  named  commissioners  [Feb.  12J,  whom 
he  empowered  to  pass  judgment  in  the  suit,  which  the  consistonad  adTo- 
cate  had  commenced  against  Philip,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  forfeited 
the  crown  of  Naples,  1^  taking  anns  against  the  holy  see,  of  which  he  was 
a  vassal.  He  recalled  all  the  nuncios  [April  9]  residii^  in  the  courts  of 
Charles  V.,  of  Philip,  c^  any  of  their  allies.  This  was  levelled  chiefly 
against  cardinal  Pole,  the  papal  lega^te  in  the  court  of  Eneland,  whose  great 
meiit,  in  haviqff  contributed  so  successftilly  to  reconcile  that  kingdom  to 
the  cbnrch  of  Rome,  together  with  the  expectation  of  farther  services, 
which  he  might  peHonn,  was  not  sufficient  io  screen  him  from  the  resent- 
ment that  he  had  incurmd  l^  his  zealous  endeavoun  to  establish  peace 
between  this  house  of  Austria  and  France.  He  commanded  an  addition  to 
be  made  to  the  anathemas  annually  denounced  against  the  enemies  of  the 
church  onMaunday  Thursday,  whereby  he  inflicted  the  censure  of  excom- 
munication on  the  authors  of  the  late  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastica]  territo* 
ries^  whatever  th4r  rank  or  dignity  might  be ;  and  in  consequence  of  this, 
the  usual  prayers  for  the  emperor  were  (xnitted  next  day  m  the  pope^s 
elnpel.*  * 

But  while  the  pope  indulged  himself  in  those  wild  and  childish  sallies 
of  rage,  either  he  n^lected,  or  found  that  it  exceeded  his  power,  to  take 
such  measures  as  would  have  rendered  his  resentment  really  formidable, 
and  fatal  to  his  awmies.  For  when  die  duke  of  Ouise  entered  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  with  a  triumphal  pomp,  which  would  have  been 
more  snitaMe  if  he  had  been  retuininr  after  having  terminated  the  war 
with  gkfry,  than  when  he  was  going  to  hegin  it  with  a  doubtful  chance  of 
success,  he  found  none  of  the  preparations  for  war  in  such  forwaxdnessas 
caidinal  Carafia  had  promiseo,  or  he  had  expected.  The  papal  titoops 
were  far  inferior  in  number  to  the  quota  stipulated ;  no  magazines  suffi- 
cient for  their  subsistence  were  formed ;  nor  was  money  for  paying  them 
provided.  The  Venetiam,  ameably  to  that  cautious  maxim  which  the 
misfortunes  of  their  state  had  Int  led  them  to  adopt,  and  which  was  now 
become  a  fundamental  principle  in  their  policy,  declared  their  resolution 
to  jpreserve  an  exact  neutrali^,  without  taking  anypart  in  the  ouarrels  of 
prmees^  so  far  superior  to  themselves  in  power.  The  othei  Italian  states 
were  either  openly  united  in  leiupie  with  Philip,  or  secrethf^  wished  sue- 
ceas^to  his  arms  against  a  pontiff  whose  inconsiderate  ambitioD  had  ren- 
dered Italy  once  more  the  seat  of  war. 

The  duke  of  Girise  perceived  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would 
devolve  on  the  Fiendi  troops  under  his  command ;  and  became  sensible, 
though  too  kte,  how  imprudent  it  is  to  rely,  in  the  execution  of  great 
eiitei|>rise8,  on  the  aid  of  feeble  alHes.  Pushed  on,  however,  by  the  pope's 
unpatienee  fbr  action,  as  well  as  by  his  own  desva  of  performing  some  part 
of  what  he  had  so  confidently  undertaken^  he  marched  towards  Naples 
[April  13],  and  began  his  operations.    But  the  soccesB  of  these  fell  far 
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short  o{  his  foaner  xeputationy  of  what  the  woild  expectedt  and  of  wiial  i« 
nimself  had  promised.  He  opened  the  camoa^  with  tfae  aicge  of  Cnn- 
teUsy  a  towD  of  some  impoiiaDce  oo  the  Neapolitaii  frootier.  But  the 
obstiDiicy  with  which  the  Spanish  govetnor  detaded  it,  baffled  aB  the  im- 
petuoQH  efibrts  of  the  Frencn  valour,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  Ginset  after 
a  siege  of  three  weeks,  to  retire  from  the  town  with  disgrace.  He  endea- 
Toured  to  wipe  off  that  stain,  bj  adrancing  boldly  towards  tfae  duke  of 
Alva's  camp,  and  offeiiog  him  batde.  But  that  prudent  commander,  sen- 
sible of  all  the  advantages  of  standinp^  on  the  defensive  before  an  invadine 
eotmjj  declined  an  engagement,  and  kept  within  his  entrenchments ;  ana 
adhering  to  his  plan  with  the  steadiness  of  a  Castilian,  eluded,  with  great 
address,  all  the  duke  of  Guise's  strata^ms  to  diaw  him  into  action.*  Bj 
this  time  sickness  began  to  waste  the  j^nch  army ;  violent  dissensiens  had 
arisen  between  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  commander  of  tfae  po^'s 
forces;  the  Spaniards  renewed  their  incuisipns  into  tfae  ecdesiasncal 
state :  the  pope,  when  he  found,  instead  of  the  conqueirts  and  triumfrfis 
whicn  he  had  fondly  expected,  that  he  could  not  secure  his  own  territones 
liom  depredation,  murmured,  complained,  and  beg;an  to  talk  of  peace. 
The  duke  of  Guise,  mortified  to  the  last  degree  with  having  acted  sudi 
an  inglorious  part,  not  only  solicited  his  court  either  to  reinforce  his  army, 
or  to  recall  him,  but  ur^ed  Paul  to  fulfil  his  engagements;  and  called  on 
cardinal  Caraffa,  sometimes  with  reproaches,  sometimes  with  tfareats,  to 
make  &)o^  those  magnificent  promises,  from  a  rash  confidence  in  which  he 
had  advised  his  master  to  renounce  the  tnice  of  Vaucelles,  and  to  join  in 
league  with  the  pppe.t 

But  while  the  French  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  this  wretched  BituatioD,an 
unexpected  event  happened  in  the  Low-Countries,  which  called  the  duke 
of  Guise  irom  a  station  wherein  he  could  acquire  no  honour,  to  the  most 
dignified  and  important  chaige  which  could  be  committed  to  a  sulgect. 
As  soon  as  the  French  had  discovered  their  purpose  of  vk>lating  the  truce 
of  Vaucelles,  not  only  by  sendiqg  an  army  into  Italy,  but  by  attempting 
to  surprise  some  of  the  frontier  towns  in  Flanders,  rhilip,  though  willinr 
to  have  avoided  a  rupture,  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  su£ 
spirit,  as  should  make  his  enemies  sensible  tnat  his  father  had  not  eired, 
when  he  judged  him  to  be  so  capable  of  goveniment,  that  he  had  given 
up  the  reins  mto  his  hands.  .  As  he  knew  that  Heniy  had  been  at  great 
expense  in  fitting  out  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  that  his  trea- 
sury was  hardly  able  to  answer  the  exorbitant  and  endless  demands  of  a 
distant  war,  he  foresaw  that  all  his  operations  in  the  Low-Countries  must, 
of  consequence,  prove  feeble,  and  oe  considered  only  as  secoodaiy  to 
those  in  Ital^.  For  that  reason,  he  prudently  resolved  to  make  his  piki- 
cipal  effort  m  that  place  where  he  expected,  the  French  to  be  weakest, 
and  to  bend  his  chief  force  against  that  quarter  where  they  would  foel  a 
blow  most  sensibly.  "With  this  view,  be  assembled  in  the  Low-Cotmtnes 
an  army  of  about  ^iij  thousand  men,  the  Flemings  serving  him  on  this 
occasion  with  that  active  zeal  which  subjects  are  wont  to  ezeit  in  obeyiof^ 
the  first  commands  of  a  new  sovereign.  But  Philip,  cautious  and  provi- 
dent, even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  did  not  rest  all  his  hopes  of  success 
on  that  formidable  force  alone. 

He  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  to  engage  the  Enclish  to  espoilse 
nis  quarrel ;  and  tliough  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  of  mat  kingdom  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  the  people  themselves  were  sensible  of 
the  advantages  which  thej  derived  from  it ;  thoi^  he  knew  how  odkws 
his  name  was  to  the  Fng^ish,  and  how  averse  they  would  be  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  any  measure,  he  nevertheless  did  not  despair  of  acoompuahk^ 
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Ui  print  He  relied  on  the  affection  with  which  the  queen  doated  om 
hkOf  which  was  so  violent,  that  eren  his  coldness  and  n^lect  had  not 
eztio»iished  it;  he  knew  her  implicit  reverence  for  his  opimon,  and  her 
Ibnd  desire  of  |^tifyin|^  him  in  eveiy  particular.  That  he  might  work  on 
these  with  greater  lacuity  and  more  certain  success,  he  set  out  for  £n^- 
land*  The  c|ueen»  who,  durinff  her  husband's  absence,  had  laqguished  m 
perpetual  dejection,  resumed  fresh  spirita  on  his  airival ;  and,  without 
paying  the  least  attention  either  to  the  interest  or  to  the  inclinations  of  her 
people,  entered  warmljr  into  all  his  schemes.  In  vain  did  her  privy- 
council  remottstiate  against  the  imprudence  as  well  as  danger  of  involving 
the  nation  in  an  unnecessary  war ;  in  vain  did  they  put  her  in  mind  of  the 
solemn  treaties  of  peace  subsisting  between  £nglaud  and  France,  which 
the  conduct  of  that  nation  had  afiSwded  her  no  pretext  to  violate.  Mai^, 
toothed  by  Philip's  caresses,  or  intimidated  oy  the  threats  which  his 
iscendant  over  her  emboldened  him  at  some  times  to  throw  out,  was  deaf 
to  every  thing  that  could  be  uiged  in  opposition  to  his  sentiments^  and 
insistea  with  the  greatest  vehemence  on  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
against  France.  The  council,  though  all  Philip's  address  and  Maiy's 
anthority  were  employed  to  gain  or  overawe  them,  after  struggline^  loiK* 
yielded  at  last,  not  uom  conviction,  but  merely  from  deierence  to  tne  wfll 
of  their  sovereign.  War  was  declared  against  France  [June  20],  the  only 
one  perhaps  against  that  kingdom  into  which  the  fii^lish  ever  entered 
with  reluctance.  As  Mary  knew  the  aversion  of  the  nation-  to  this  mea- 
sure, she  durst  not  call  a  parliament  in  order  to  raise  money  for  canying 
on  the  war.  She  suppliea  this  want,  however,  by  a  stretch  of  royal  pre- 
jQgative,  not  unusual  m  that  age:  and  levied  large  sums  on  her  subjects 
/oy  her  own  authority.  This  enabled  her  to  assemble  a  sufficient  body  of 
troops,  and  to  send  eight  thousand  men  under  tbe  condoct  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  to  join  Philip's  army.*  * 

Philip,  who  was  not  ambitious  of  military  glory,  gave  the  command  of 
his  army  to  £maauel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and^  fixed  his  own  resi- 
dence  at  Cambray,  that  hemi^ht  be  at  hand  to  receiye  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  his  motions,  and  to  aid  him  with  his  councils.  The  duke  opened 
Ife  campaign  wi&  a  masterly  stroke  of  address,  which  justified  Philip's 
choice^  and  dbcovered  such  a  superiority  of  genius  over  the  French  gene- 
rals, as  almost  insured  success  in  his  subsequent  operations.  He  appointed 
the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troops  at  a  place  consideiably  distant  from 
the  country  which  he  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  action  j  and  having  kept 
the  enen^  in  suspense  for  a  good  time  with  regard  to  his  intentkms,  he  at 
last  deceived  them  so  effisctuallv  by  the  variety  of  his  marches  and  counter- 
marches, as  led  them  to  conclude  that  he  meant  to  bend  all  his  force 
against  the  piovmce  of  Champagne,  and  would  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
tSe  kingdom  on  that  side.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  they  drew  all 
their  strength  towards  that  quarter,  and  reinforcing  the  garrisons  there,  left 
the  towns  on  other  parts  of  the  frontier  destitute  of  troops  sufficient  to 
defend  them. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  this  feint  had  its  full 
effect,  turned  suddeSuy  to  the  right,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into 
Picardy,  and  sending  his  cavaliy,  io  which  he  was  extremely  stroiig,  before 
him,  invested  St  Quintin.  This  was  a  town  deemed  in  that  age  of  eon* 
aiderable  strength,  and  of  great  importance,  as  there  were  few  fortified 
cities  between  it  and  Paris.  The  lortificatkHis,  however,  had  been  mucll 
neelected ;  the  garrison,  weakened  by  draughts  sent  towards  Champagne, 
did  not  amount  to  a  fiftti  part  of  the  number  reouisite  for  its  defence ;  ana 
the  eovenor,  though  a  orave  officer,  was  neither  of  rank  nor  authority 
equad  to  the  command  in  a  place  of  so  much  oonseqaence,  besieged  by 
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lucb  a  foimldaUe  army.  A  few  dsyv  rnuft  hum  pot  te  drioe  of  Stny 
in  posMssioB  of  tbe  town,  if  tbe  adoaiial  dm  C^mayj  win  ihof^fi.  k  con* 
eeiDed  \m  boneur  lo  attm^  >>▼?¥  >  pfeoe  of  toch  impoitaice  to  lu 
countrr,  and  which  lay  withm  his  jonadiction  aagutemor  of  Picasdt^r  liad 
not  taken  the  gallaot  reaokitioD  of  throwim^  himaeif  into  il^  with  aoch  a 
body  of  men  as  he  ooold  colled  OB  a  sadden.  This  reaolatioD  he  executed 
with  great  intiepidityy  and,  if  the  nature  of  tbe  enterprise  be  conndaed, 
with  no  contemptitile  sucoeas ;  far  though  one  Inif  of  his  saaafl  body  of 
troops  were  cot  oi^  be,  with  the  otbery  brake  tbrmigh  iie  enennrv  and 
entered  tbe  town.  The  imezpected  anind  of  an  officer  of  sock  faagn  raok 
and  reputatien,  and  who  bad  exposed  himself  to  such  danger  m  «der  to 
join  them,  inspired  the  despaadng  gairisott  with  coarage.  £t«t  tlmig 
that' tbe  admiral's  flnneat  dull  and  experience  in  die  ait  a  war  could  sqg^ 
gestf  for  »inoyiog  me  enemy,  ct  defending  the  town,  was  attempted;  ana 
ue  citizens,  as  welt  as  the  garrison,  secoMing  bis  seal  with  equal  ardour, 
seemed  to  be  determined  that  they  would  bold  oat  to  Ae  last^  and  sacri- 
fice themselves  io  order  to  sate  teir  coontiy.* 

The  duke  of  Saroy,  whom  tbe  En^sh,  under  the  earl  of  Pemfarake, 
joined  about  this  time,  pushed  on  the  siege  with  the  ^preatest  ▼^g;oar.  An 
army  so  numerous^  and  so  well  supplied  with  every  tfamg  requisite,  earned 
on  its  approaches  with  great  advantage  aj;ainit  a  garrison  irhich  was  still 
so  feeble  that  it  durst  seidom  venture  to  distuib  or  retard  the  eneniy's  ope- 
rations by  sallies.  Tbe  admiral,  sensible  of  tbe  apimnching  danger,  and 
unable  to  avert  it,  acquainted  bis  unde  the  ooastaDle  Montmocency,  who 
bad  tbe  comniaad  of  tbe  French  armv,  with  his  situation,  and  pointed  ont 
to  him  a  method  by  which  he  mfefat  torow  relief  faito  the  town.  The  oon» 
stable  solicitous  to  save  a  town,  nie  loss  of  which  would  open  a  passage  far 
tbe  enemy  into  the  heart  of  France ;  and  eager  to  extaicate  hk  nepbew  oat 
of  that  perilous  situation,  in  which  zeal  for  the  public  bad  en|Mied  Imn ; 
resolved,  tboiq^  aware  of  the  danger,  to  attempt  what  he  desired.  'With 
this  view,  be  marched  fram  La  Fere  towards  St.  Qpiotin  at  the  head  of  hit 
amrf ,  which  was  not  by  one  half  so  numerous  as  that  of  the  eneniy,  and 
having  given  the  command  of  a  body  of  chosen  men  to  Cohgof's  Modier 
Dandelot,  who  was  colonel-general  of  tbe  French  infanliy,  he  ordeiwl  hiss 
to  force  bis  way  into  tbe  town  by  that  avenue  which  the  admiral  Inkl  re- 
presented  as  most  practicable,  while  he  himsdf,  widi  tbe  main  army, 
would  give  the  alarm  to  the  enem^f 's  camp  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
endeavour  to  draw  ^11  their  attention  towards  tiuit  quarter.  Daodelot 
executed  bis  orders  with  greater  intrepidity  tiian  conduct.  [Aug.  10.]  He 
rushed  on  with  such  headlong  impetuosity,  that,  though  it  broke  the  lint 
body  of  the  enemy  Which  stood  m  their  way,  it  threw  his  own  soldieis 
into  tbe  utmost  confoslon ;  and  as  they  were  attadccd  in  diat  situation  hj 
iteih  troops  which  closed  in  upon  them  on  every  side,  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  cut  in  pieces,  Dandelot  widi  about  &ve  hundred  of  the  moal 
adventurous  and  roost  fortunate,  maknjig  good  his  entrance  into  the  town. 

Meanwhile  the  constable,  in  ezecutinfi^  his  part  of  the  plan,  advanced  so 
near  tbe  camp  of  the  besiegers,  as  rendered  it  impassiDie  to  retreat  with 
safety  in  tbe  face  of  an  enemy  so  muchsuperior  in  number.  The  diike  oi 
Savoy  Instantlj  perceived  Montmorency^  errors  and  prenarad,  with  the 
presence  of  mmd  and  abflities  of  a  great  sfeneral,  to  avau  hinnelf  of  it 
He  dr^w  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and 
hatching  the  moment  when  the  French  began  to  we  off  towairds  La  Fere, 
he  detached  all  bis  cavalrr  under  the  coimnaad  of  tiie  count  of  i^gnont, 
to  ftiU  on  their  rear;  while  ne  himseli^  at  the  h^ad  of  bb  in&ntiy,  advanced 
to  suppcRt  him.  The  French  at  first*  retired  in  perfact  ovdeiv  and  vnth  m 
good  Countenance;  but  when  they  saw  £gmont  draw  nearwith  hia T 
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daUe  body  of  oftTaliy,  the  shock  of  which  ther  were  conscious  that  tjbey 
coold  not  withsland,  the  prospect  of  immineot  aanger*  added  to  distrust  of 
^ir  s^ederaJy  whose  impiudeace.eveiy  soldier  now  perceivedp  struck  thea 
with  ffeneml  constenaet^on*  They  bef^  ioseDsibly  to  quicken  their  pacei 
and  those  in  the  rear  pressed  so  viol^y  on  such  as  were  before  tneia» 
that  in  a  short  time  tfaeir  march  resembled  a  fl^ht  rather  than  a  retreat. 
Egmoot,  obsenrii^  their  eonfusioo,  charged  them  with  the  grealest  fuiy* 
and  10  a  moment  ail  their  men  at  arms,  the  pride  and  streoprth  of  the 
French  troops  in  that  age^  gave  war  and  fled  with  predpitation.  The 
bCmtry^  howevei^  whom  the  constable,  by  his  presence  and  SMitfaority, 
kept  to  tbeir  colours,  still  eoQtHMied  to  retreat  v^  good  prder,  uiHtH  the 
enemy  bcoi^ht  some  pieces  of  cannon  to  bear  upon  their  ceotret  which 
tbrew  them  into  such  oonfii8ion»  that  the  Flemish  cavaliy,  renewing  tbeir 
attackf  broke  in,  and  the  rout  became  universal.  About  fi>ur  tbouMod  of 
the  French  fell  in  the  field,  and  among  these  the  duke  of  Aiiguiep,  apniice 
of  the  blood,  iof^tther  with  six  hundred  gentlemen.  The  constable,  ae 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  be  irretrieTaUet  rushed  into 
the  thickest  of  the  enemv,  with  a  resolution  not  to  survive  the  cajattity 
which  his  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his  couotty ;  but  bavjiig  received 
a  daagerous  wound,  and  being  wasted  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  sw^ 
rouncted  by  some  Flemish  officers^  to  whom  he  was  known,  who  protected 
him  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  and  obl^ed  him  to  surrender* 
Besides  the  constable,  the  dukes  of  Montpensier  and  Loa^ville,  the 
marechal  St.  Andre,  many  oSoers  cf  distinctiois^  three  hundred  gentkoienf 
and  near  four  thousand  j^rivate  soldiers,  were  taken  prisoners.  All  the 
colours  beknging  to  the  infantiT,  all  the  asamunitioo,  and  all  the  cannon, 
two  pieces  excepted,  fell  into  toe  enemy's  hands.  The  victorious  army 
did  not  lose  above  fourscore  men.^ 

This  battle,  no  less  fatal  to  France  than  the  ancient  victories  of  Crec^  and 
Agincoort,  gained  by  the  Eqgliah  on  the  same  frontier,  bore  a  near  resem- 
blance to  those  disastrous  events  in  the  suddenness  of  the  rout ;  in  the  ill- 
conduct  of  the  commander  in  chief;  in  the  number  of  persons  of  note 
slain  or  taken ;  and  in  the  smaU  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy.  It  filled 
Fiance  with  equal  consternation.  Many  inhabitants  of  Pans,  with  the 
same  precipitancy  and  trepidation  as  tf  the  enemy  had  been  already  at 
their  gates,  quitted  the  city  and  retired  into  the  interior  provinces.  The 
kiD^,  by  his  presence  ana  exhortations,  endeavoured  to  cooaoh  and  to 
animate  such  as  remained,  and  applying  himadf  with  the  greatest  diligence 
to  repair  the  ruinous  fortifications  of  toe  city,  prepared  to  defend  it  ^^ajnst 
the  attack  which  he  instantly  expected.  S^jt  happily  for  France,  Philip's 
caution,  together  with  the  intrepid  firmness  of  the  admiral  de  Coligny,  not 
only  saveoT  the  capital  from  the  danger  to  which  it  was  expo^o,  but 
gained  the  nation  a  short  interval,  during  which  the  peof^  recovered  from 
toe  terror  and  dejection  occadiMied  by  k  blow  no  less  severe  than  unex- 
pectf^,  and  Henrr  had  leisure  to  ta£e  measures  for  the  public  security, 
with  the  spirit  which  became  the  sovereign  of  a  powerful  and  maitial 
people* 

PbiUp,  immediately  after  the  battle,  visited  the  camp  at  St.  QMinti^ 
where  he  was  received  with  all  the  exultation  of  militaiy  triumph ;  and 
such  were  his  transports  of  joy  on  account  ot  an  event  which  Qirew  so 
much  lustre  on  the  beginniiag  of  his  reign,  that  they  soflened  his  seveiir 
and  haughty  temper  into  an  unusual  flow  of  couite^.  When  the  duke  %if 
Savoy  approached*  and  was  kneeling  to  kiss  his  hands,  he  caiueht  hun  in 
his  arms,  and  embracing  him  with  warmth,  ''It  becomes  me.''  says  h& 
^jratfaer  to  kiss  your  hands,  which  have  gained  me  such  a  glorious  and 
almost  bloodless  victoiy/' 
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''  As  900O  as  Ihe  rejoiciogs  aod  coDgntnlatioDS  on  Philip's  amral  were 
orer,  a  council  of  war  was  beld,  in  order  to  detennine  bow  Ifaej  migfat 
improTe  their  rictoiY  to  tiie  best  advantage.  The  dnke  oT  Savoy, 
seoGoded  br  seTeral  of  the  ablest  officers  fonned  under  Charles  V.  insisted 
that  thej  should  immediately  relinquish  the  si^  of  St.  Qpintiny  the  re- 
ducdoD  of  which  was  now  an  olnect  below  their  attention^  and  advanofi 
dkecdj  towardb' Paris ;  that  as  uiere  were  neither  troops  to  oppose,  nor 
any  town  of  strength  to  retard  their  march,  thej  migfat  reach  that  capital 
wnile  under  the  full  impression  oi  the  astonishment  and  terror  occasionea 

Sf  the  rout  of  the  army,  and  take  possession  of  it  without  resistance, 
ut  Philip,  lesB  adyenturous  or  more  pnident  than  his  generals,  prefetied 
a  moderate  but  certain  adyanUee,  to  an  enteiprise  of  greater  q>leodoor, 
but  of  more  doubtful  success.  He  represented  (o  the  council  the  infinite 
lesoutces  of  a  kinendom  so  powerful  as  France ;  the  great  number  as  well 
as  martial  spirit  <»  its  nobles ;  their  attachment  to  their  soyere%[n ;  the 
manifold  advantages  with  which  they  could  carry  on  war  in  their  own 
teRitories ;  and  the  unavoidable  destruction  which  must  be  the  consequence 
of  their  penetrating^  too  rashly  into  the  enemy's  country,  before  tfaey  had 
secured  such  a  c^nnmunication  with  their  own  ks  mieht  vender  a  retreat 
safe,  if^  upon  any  disastrous  event,  that  measure  should  become  neoessaxy. 
On  all  these  accounts,  he  advised  the  continuance  of  the  siese,  and  lus 
generals  acquiesced  ^  more  readily  m  his  opinkM),  as  diey  made  no  doubt 
of  being  masters  of  the  town  in  a  few  days,  a  loss  of  time  of  so  little  con- 
sequence in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  tnat  they  might  easily  repair  it  by 
their  subseouent  activity.* 

The  weakness  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  small  number  of  the  garrison, 
which  could  no  loiter  hope  either  for  reinforcement  or  relief,  seemed  to 
authorize  this  calcuktion  of  Philip's  generals.  But,  in  making  it,  they  did 
not  attend  sufficiently  to  the  character  of  admiral  de  Coligny,  who  com- 
manded in  the  town.  A  courage  undismayed,  and  tranquU  amidst  the 
greatest  dangers,  an  invention  fruitful  in  resources,  a  genius  which  roused 
and  seemed  to  acquire  new  force  upon  every  disaster,  a  talent  of  governing 
the  minds  of  men,  together  with  a  capacity  of  maintaining  his  ascendant 
over  them  even  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  distressfiil,  were 
Qualities  which  Coligiiy  possessed  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  general  of 
mat  age.  These  qualities  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  station  in  whidi 
he  was  now  placed :  and  as  he  knew  the  infinite  importance  to  his  country 
ot*  every  hour  whicn  he  could  gain  at  this  juncture,  be  exerted  himself  io 
the  utmost  in  contriving  bow  to  protract  the  siege,  and  to  detain  the  enemy 
from  attempting  any  enterprise  more  dangerous  to  France.  Such  were  m 
perseverance  and  skill  with  which  he  conducted  the  defence,  and  such  the 
fortitude  as  well  as  patience  with  which  he  animated  the  garrison,  that 
though  the  Spaniards,  the  Flemings,  and  thei  Eng^lish,  carried  on  the  attack 
with  all  the  ardour  which  national  emulation  inspires,  he  held  out  the 
town  seventeen  days.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  last  [Aug.  27],  on  the 
breach,  overpowered  by  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy. 

Heni^  availed  himself^  with  the  utmost  activity,  of  the  interval  which 
^  admiral's  well-timea  obstinacy  had  afforded  nim.  He  appointed  offi- 
cers to  collect  the  scattered  remains  of  the  constable's  army ;  he  issued 
orders  for  levying  soldiers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  be  commanded 
the  ban  and  arriere  ban  of  the  frontier  provinces  instantly  to  take  the  field, 
and  to  join  the  duke  of  Nevers  at  Laon  in  Picardy;  he  recalled  die 
greater  part  of  the  veteran  troops  which  served  under  the  marechal  Bris- 
^c  in  Piedmont ;  he  sent  courier  after  courier  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  require 
ing  him,  together  with  aU  bis  army,  to  return  instantly  for  the  defence  of 
their  country ;  he  despatched  one  envoy  to  the  grand  seignior,  to  solicit  the 
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assiaCance  of  his  fleeti  and  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money ;  he  sent  another 
into  ScotJand,  to  incite  the  Scots  to  invade  the  north  of  England,  that,  hj 
drawing  Mary's  attention  to  that  quarter,  he  might  prevent  her  from  rein- 
forcing her  troops  which  served  under  nilip.  These  efibrts  of  the  kin^ 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  siibjects.  The  city  of  Pans 
granted  him  a  free  gift  of  tnree  hundred  thousand  livres.  The  other  great 
towns  imitated  the  liberality  of  the  capital,  and  contributed  in  pieportion. 
Several  noblemen  of  distinction  engaged,  at  their  own  expense,  to  garrison 
and  defend  the  towns  which  lay  most  exposed  to  the  enemy.  Nor  was 
the  general  concern  for  the  public  confined  to  corporate  bodies  alone,  or  to 
those  in  the  hkher  sphere  of  life,  but  diffusing  itself  among  persons  of 
every  rank,  each  individual  seemed  disposed  to  act  with  as  much  vigour 
as  il  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  safety  of  the  state,  had  depewled 
aolel]^  on  his  single  efforts.* 

Fbiiip,  who  was  no  stranger  either  to  the  ptudent  measures  taken  by  the 
French  monarch  for  the  security  of  his  dominions,  or  to  the  spirit  with 
tvhich  his  subjects  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  perceived,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  he  had  lost  an  opportunity  which  could  never  be  recalled,  and 
that  it  was  now  vain  to  think  of  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  France.  He 
abandoned,  therefore,  without  much  reluctance,  a^  scheme  which  was  too 
bold  and  hazardous  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  bis  cautious  temper ;  and 
employed  his  army,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  in  tne  sieges 
of  Ham  and  Catelet.  Of  diese,  he  soon  became  master ;  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  two  such  petty  towns,  together  with  tbe  acquisition  of  St.  Quintin, 
were  all  the  advantages  which  be  derived  from  one  of  the  most  decisive 
victories  gained  in  that  century.  Philip*  himself,  however,  continued  in 
high  exultation  on  account  of  nis  success ;  and  as  all  his  passions  were 
tinged  with  superstition,  he,  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  which 
bad  been  fought  on  the  day  consecrated  to  St.  Laurence,  vowed  to  bdild  a 
church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace,  in  honour  of  that  saint  and  martyr. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  laid  the  foimdation  of  an  edifice,  in 
which  all  these  were  united,  at  the  Escurial  in  the  heighbourUbod  of 
Madrid ;  and  the  same  principle  which  dictated  the  vow,  directed  the 
buildine.  For  the  plan  of  the  work*  was  so  formed  as  to  resemble  a  grid- 
iron, wnich,  according  to  the  lege^ary  tale,  had  been  the  instrument  of 
St.  Laurence's  mart^dom.  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  expensive 
schemes  in  which  his  restless  ambition  involved  him,  Philip  continued  the 
building  with  such  perseverance  for,  twenty-two  yeais,  and  reserved  such 
^Tge  sums  for  this  monument  of  his  devotion  and  vanity,  that  the  monarchs 
of  Spain  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  royal  residence,  which,  though  not  the 
most  ei^ant,  is  certainhy  the  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  of  ^ny  in 
Europe.! 

The  first  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  the  Freix;h  had  received  at 
St.  Quintin  was  carried  to  Rome  by  the  courier  whom  Heniy  had  sent  to 
recall  the  duke  of  Guise.  As  Paul,  even  with  the  assistance  of  his  French 
Auxiliaries,  had  hardly  been  able  to  check  the  prcwpness  of  the  Spanish 
arms,  be  foresaw  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  deprived  of  their  protection,  his 
territories  muse  be  overrun  in  a  moment.  He  remonstrated,  therefore, 
with  the  g^atest  vk)lence  against  the  departure  of  the  French  army,  re- 
proaching the  duke  of  Guise  for  his  ill  conduct,  which  had  brought  him 
nh>  such  an  unhappy  situation ;  and  complaining  of  the  kine  for  cteserting 
him  so  ungenerously  under  such  circumstances.  The  duke  of  Guise^ 
orders,  however,  were  peremptoiy.  Paul,  inflexible  as  he  was,  found  it 
necessary  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  the  exigency  of  his  afiaira,  and 
0  employ  the  mediation  of  the  Venetians,  and  oT  Cosmo  di  Medici,  in 
ipder  to  obtain  peace.    Philip,  who  had  been  forced  unwillingly  to  a  nip- 
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tur^  with  the  pope,  and  who«  even  while  secoeas  downed  hit  amify 
doubted  so  much  the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  that  he  had  made  frequent 
overtures  of  pacification^  listened  eafferljr  to  the  first  proposals  of  this  nature 
firom  Paul,  and  discovered  such  moderation  in  his  deniaoas»  as  couM  hardly 
have  been  expected  from^  a  prince  elated  with  victory. 

The  duke  of  Alva  on  die  part  of  Philip,  and  the  cardinal  Cara&indM 
name  of  bis  uncle*  met  at  Cavi,  and  both  being  equally  disposed  to  peaoey 
IhejT,  after  a  short  conference,  terminated  the  war  by  a  trea^fon  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  That  Paul  should  renounce  his  l|eague  with  Fnuooe,  and 
maintain  for  tfie  future  such  a  neutrali^  as  became  the  common  father  of 
Christendom ;  That  Philip  sAiould  instantly  restore  all  the  towns  of  the 
ecclesiastical  territory  of  which  he  had  taken  possession ;  That  the  clahns 
of  the  Caraffas  to  &»  dutchv  of  Paliano,  and  other  demesnes  of  the  CoIod- 
nas,  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  republic  of  Venice ;  That 
the  duke  of  Alva  should  repair  in  person  to  Rome,  and  aAer  askug  par- 
don of  Paul  in  hb  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  master,  for  having  invaded 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  should  receive  the  pope's  absolution  fitm 
that  crime.  Thus  Paul,  through  Philip's  scrupulous  timiditT,  finished  an 
unprosperous  war  without  any  detriment  to  the  jiapal  see.  The  oooqnerar 
appeared  humble,  and  acknowledged  bis  error;  while  he  who  had  been 
vanquished  retain  d  lus  usual  baimtiness,  and  was  treated  witia  eveiy 
mark  of  superiority.*  The  duke  m  Alva,  in  teems  of  the  treaty,  lepaired 
to  Rome,  and,  in  Ine  posture  of  a  supplicant,  kiawd  the  feet,  and  implofed 
the  foi^iveness  of  that  veiy  person  whom  his  arms  had  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  Such  was  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
papal  character,  that  Alva,  though  perhaps  the  proudest  man  of  the  age, 
ana  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  a  ^miliar  mtercourse  with  princes, 
acknowledged  that  when  he  approached  the  pope,  he  was  so  moai  over- 
awed, that  his  voice  failed,  ana  his  presence  of  mind  forsook  him4 

But  though  thb  war,  which  at  its  commencement  threatened  migh^ 
revolutiops,  was  brought  to  an  end  wit^t  occasioning  any  alteration  m 
those  states  which  were  its  immediate  object,  it  had  pioduced  during  its 
Mogress  effects  of  considerable  consequence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  As 
Phuip  was  extremely  solicitous  to  terminate  his  quarrel  with  raul  as 
speeaily  as  possible,  he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  gain 
(nose  princes,  who,  or  ioining  their  troops  to  the  p^>al  and  French  army, 
mi^t  nave  prolongpea  the  war.  Widi  this  view,  lie  entered  into  a  ne^ 
tiation  with  Octavio  Famese,  duke  of  ParnUt  and  in  order  to  seduce  lum 
from  his  alliance  with  France,  hfe  restored  to  him  the  citv  of  Placentia, 
with  the  territory  dependiQg  on  it,  which  Charles  V.  haa  seized  in  die 
year  one  thousand  five  bundled  and  forty-seven,  had  kept  from  thai  time 
m  bis  possession,  and  had  transmitted,  together  with  his  other  dominioDSy 
to  Philip. 

This  step  made  such  a  discovery  of  Philip's  character  and  views  to 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most  sagacious  as  well  as  provident  of  all  the  Italian 
princes,  (hat  he  conceived^  hopes  of  accom]3)ishu^  his  favourite  scheme  of 
addii^  Sienna  and  its  territories  to  his  dominions  in  Tuscany. .  As  his  suc- 
cess in  this  attempt  depended  entirely  on  the  delicacy  of  address  with 
which  it  should  be  conducted,  he  employed  all  the  refinements  of  policj 
in  the  negotiation  which  he  set  on  foot  tor  this  purpose.  He  besan  wim 
soliciting  Philip,  whose  treasury  he  knew  to  be  entirsiy  drained  by  the 
expense  of  the  war,  to  repay  the  great  sums  which  he  nad  advanced  to 
the  emperor  durim;  the  siege  of  Sienna.  When  Philip  endeavoured  to 
elude  a  demand  which  he  was  unable  to  satis^,  Cosmo  affected  to  be  ex- 
tremely disquieted«  and  makii^  no  secret  of  hb  disgust,  instructed  his 
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ambassador  at  Rome  to  open  a  oegotktiQii  with  the  pq;>e  which  seemed  to 
be  the  effect  of  it.  The  ambassador  executed  his  .commissioa  with  such 
dexterity,  that  Paul*  imaffinir^  Cosooo  to  be  eDtinelj  alienated  &om  the 
Spanish  interest,  proposed  to  him  an  alliance  widi  France  which  should  be 
cemented  b^  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  to  one  of  Henri's  daughters. 
Cosmo  received  the  oveiture  with  such  apparent  satisfaction,  and  with  so 
many  professions  of  gratitude  lor  the  high  honour  of  which  he  had  the 
prospect,  that  not  only  the  pope's  ministen,  but  the  French  enyoy  at  Rome, 
talked  confidently^  and  with  bttle  resenre,  of  the  accession  of  that  import- 
ant ally,  as  a  matter  certain  and  decided.  The  account  of  this  was  quickly 
"^arriea  to  PhiUo ;  and  Ccsmo^  who  foresaw  how  much  it  woukf  alarm 
fum,  had  despatcoed  his  nephew  Ludovico  de  Toledo  into  the  Netherlands, 
that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  observe  and  take  advantajg^eef  his  constema- 
Hsm,  beibse  the  first  impression  wJuch  it  made  should  m  any  d^nee  abate, 
Cosmo  was  extremely  fortunate  in  tbe  choice  of  the  instrument  whom  he 
cmpleyed.  Toledo  waited,  with  patience,  until  he  discovered  with  cer* 
tainty,  that  Philip  had  received  such  inteliig[ence  of  his  uncle's  n^potia* 
tions  at  Rome,  as  must  have  filled  his  suspicious  mind  with  fear  and 
jealousy ;  and  then  ciaviiu^  an  audience,  he  required  payment  of  the  money 
which  had  been  bono  wea  by  the  en^ror,  in  the  most  earnest  and  peremp- 
torv  terms.  In  wgi^g  that  point,  he  artfully  threw  out  several  dark  hints 
and  ambiguous  declarations,  conceinin^  the  extremities  to  which  Cosmo 
mi^ht  be  diiven  by  a  refusal  of  this  just  demand,  as  well  as  by^other 
grievances  of  which  he  had  eood  reason  to  complain. 

Philip,  astonished  at  an  axKLress  in  such  a  stram  from  a  pnn<^  so  far  his 
inferior  as  the  duke  oi  Tuscany,  and  con^rinff  what  he  now  neazd  with 
the  information  which  he  had  received  from  Ita^,  immediately  concluded 
that  Cosmo  had  ventured  to  assume  this  bold  and  unusual  tone  on  the 
prospect  of  his  union  with  France*  In  order  to  prevent  the  pope  and 
Henry  from  acquiring  an  aUy,  who,  by  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  situation 
of  his  dominions,  wcHild  have  added  both  reputation  and  strei^^  to  their 
confederacy,  he  o&red  to  ^rant  Cosmo  the  investiture  of  Sienna,  if  he 
would  consent  to  accept  of  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sums  due  to  him, 
and  enj;age  to  fiirnish  a  body  of  troops  towards  the  defence  of  Philip's 
territories  in  Italy,  against  any  power  who  should  attack  them.  As  soon 
as  Cosmo  had  bn>i%ht  Philip  to  make  this  concession,  which  was  the 
otyject  of  all  his  artifices  and  intrigues,  he  did  not  protract  the  n^tiatipn  ^ 
b^  any  unnecessair  delay,  or  any  excess  of  refinement, but  closedeagerly 
with  the  proposaly'and  PhOip,  in  ^ite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  ablest 
counsellors,  signed  a  treaty  with  him  to  that  effect.* 

As  no  prince  was  ever  more  tenacious  of  his  rights  than  Philip,  or  less 
wiUiiM^  to  relinquish  any  territoiy  which  he  possessed,  by  what  tenure  soever 
lie  held  it,  these  unusinl  concessions  to  the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
oy  which  he  wantonly  gave  up  countries,  in  acquiring  or  defending  which 
his  father  had  employed  many  years,  and  wasted  mucn  blood  and  treasure, 
camot  be  accounted  for  from  any  motive,  but  his  supentitious  desire  of 
extricadi^  himself  out  of  the  war  which  he  had  been  forced  to  wage  against 
thejpope.  fiy  these  treaties,  however,  the  balance  -of  power  amon^  the 
Itahan  states  was  poised  with  greater  equality,  and  rendered  less  variable 
than  it  had  been  since  it  received  the  first  violent  shock  from  the  invasion 
«f  Charles  VIII.  of  France.  From  this  period  Italy  ceased  to  be  the  g^at 
fheatre,  on  which  the  monarchs  of  S^in,  France,  and  Germany,  contended 
for  power  or  for  feme.  Their  dissensions  and  hostilities,  thouffn  as  firequent 
Bnd  violent  as  even  being  excited  by  new  objects,  stained  other  regions  of 
JkiTope  with  blood,  ana  rendered  them  miserable,  in  their  tumi  hy  tha 
deyastations  of  war. 
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The  duke  of  Guise  left  Rome  on  the  same  day  [Sept  t9]  fliat  his  adver 
saiy  the  duke  of  Alva  made  his  humiliating  suhmissioo  to  the  pope.  He  was 
received  in  France  as  the  guardian  ai^el  of  the  kingdom.  His  late  ill  sue- 
oess  in  Italy  seemed  to  be  foigotten^  while  his  former  service^  paitiaiiarly 
his  defence  of  Metz,  were  recounted  with  exaggerated  praise ;  and  he  was 
welcomed  in  eveiy  cit}[  through  which  he  passed,  as  the  restorer  of  poblie 
security,  who,  after  having  set  t)ounds  by  his  conduct  and  valour  to  the  vie 
torious  arms  of  Charles  Y^  retmtied  now,  at  the  call  of  his  couotiy,  to  check 
the  formidable  progress  of  Philip's  power.  The  reception  which  he  met 
with  from  Henry  was  no  less  cordial  and  honourable.  New  titles  were 
invented^  and  new  dignities  created^  in  order  to  disting^uish  him.  Ht  was 
ai)pointed  lieutenant-general  in  chiet  both  within  and  without  the  kingdoDB, 
with  a  jurisdiction  almost  unlimited,  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  whi<£  was 
possessed  by  the  king  himself.  Thus,  through  the  sii^lar  felicity  which 
attended  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  the  miscarriage  of  their  own  schemes  con- 
tributed to  aggrandize  them.  The  calamities  of  his  countjcy  and  ^  ill 
conduct  of  his  rival  the  constable,  exalted  the  duke  of  Guise  to  a  he^t  of 
dignity  and  power,  which  he  could  not  have  expected  to  attain  by  the  most 
fortunate  and  most  complete  success  of  his  own  ambitious  projeets. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  eager  to  perform  somethii^  suitable  to  ihe  high 
expectations  of  his  countiymen,  and  that  he  might  justifv  the  extraordinaiT 
confidence  which  the  king  had  reposed  in  him,  ordered  all  the  troops,  which 
could  be  got  together,  to  assemble  ati^ompei^pne.  Though  the  winter  was 
well  advanced,  and  had  set  in  with  extreme  severity,  he  placed  himself  at 
their  head  and  took  the  field.  By  Henry's  activity  and  the  zeal  of  his  sub- 
jects, so  many  soldiers  had  been  raised  in  the  kingdom,  and  such  coosider- 
able  reinforcements  had  been  drawn  from  Germany  and  Switz^and,  as 
formed  an  arm3r  respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  victorious  enemy.  Philip* 
alarmed  at  seeing  it  put  in  motion  at  such  an  uncommon  season,  bc^n  to 
tremble  ibr  his  new  conquests,  particularl^r  St.  Qjuintin,  the  fortificatioos  d[ 
which  weie  hitherto  but  imperfectly  repaired. 

But  the  duke  of  Guise  meditated  a  more  important  enterprise  ;  and  after 
amusing  the  enemy  with  threatening  successively  difierent  towns  on  the 
frontieis  of  Flanders,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  left,  and  invested  Calais 
with  his  whole  army  fJan.  1, 1558].  Calais  had  been  taken  by  the  E>^ 
lish  under  £dward  111.  and  was  the  fmit  of  that  monarch's  gionoiis  vicIdit 
at  Crecy.  Being  the  only  place  that  they  retained  of  their  ancient  and 
extensive  territories  in  France^  and  which  opened  to  them,  ft  all  times,  an 
easjT  and  secure  passage  into  the  heart  of  that  kingdom,  their  keeping  pos- 
session of  it  soothed  the  pride  of  the  one  nation  as  much  as  it  mortified  the 
vanity  of  the  other.  Its  situation  was  naturally  so  strong,  and  its  fortifica- 
tions deemed  so  irapre«;nable,  that  no  monarch  of  France,  how  adventurous 
soever,  had  been  bolcf  enough  to  attack  it.  Even  when  tiie  domestic 
strength  of  England  was  broken  and  exhausted  by^  the  bloody  wars  between 
the  nouses  of  Yoik  and  Lancaster,  and  its  attention  enthely  diverted  ham 
foreign  objects,  Calais  had  remained  undisturbed  and  unthreatened.  Maonr 
and  her  council,  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesiastics,  unacquainted  with  milf 
tary  afiairs,  and  whose  whole  attention  was  turned  towards  extirfiatiiif^ 
heresy  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  only  neglected  to  take  any  precautioitt 
for  the  safety  of  this  important  place,  but  seemed  to  think  that  the  nepota- 
tion  of  its  strength  was  alone  sufficient  for  its  security.  Full  of  this  opnuoo* 
"hey  ventured,  even  after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  continue  a  practice  which 
ihe  low  state  of  the  queen's  finances  had  introduced  in  times  of  peace.  As 
the  country  adjacent  to  Calais  was  overflowed  during  the  winter,  and  the 
iiarshes  around  it  became  impassable,  except  by  one  avenue,  which  the 
i>rts  of  St.  Agatha  and  Ne  wnham-bridge  commanded,  it  had  been  the  custom 
•f  the  £i^lish  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  towards  the  end 
•f  autumn,  and  to  replace  it  in  the  spriqg.    In  vain  did  Lord  \¥ent worthy 
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Ae  governor  of  Calais,  remonstrate  againil  this  ill-tiiAed  panimony,  and 
lepieseot  the  povlbilitj  of  his  beiner  attacked  suddenly,  -while  he  had  not 
troops  sufficient  to  man  the  woiks.  The  priyy-council  treated  these  remon* 
stnnces  with  scon,  as  if  thev  had  flowed  nom  the  timidirr  or  the  lapa* 
ciousoesB  of  the  gpTeraor ;  ana  some  of  them,  with  that  confioence  which  is 
the  companion  m  ignorance,  boasted  that  they  would  defend  Calais  with 
their  white  rods  against  any  enemy  who  shoold  approach  it  during  winter.* 
In  yain  did  Philip,  who  had  passed  through  Calais  as  he  returned  from 
England  to  the  Netherlands,  wani  the  queen  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was 
exposed :  and  acquainting  her  with  what  was  necessary  for  its  security,  in 
yam  dii  ne  offer  to  reinforce  the  garrison  durine  winter  with  a  detachment 
of  his  own  troops.  Maiy^s  counsellors,  though  obsequious  to  her  in  all 
points  wherein  religion  was  ooDCeined,  dbtnisted,  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  eyerjr  proposition  tiiat  came  from  her  husband ;  and  sus- 
pectioff  this  to  be  an  artifice  of  Philip's  in-order  to  nio  the  command  of  the ' 
town,  Siey  neglected  his  intelligence,  declined  his  dOfer,  and  left  Calais  with 
less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  garrison  requisite  k>T  its  defence. 

His  knowledge  of  this  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  yenture  on  an 
enterprise,  that  surprised  fads  own  countiymen  no  less  than  his  enemies.  As 
he  knew  that  its  success  depended  on  conducting  his  operations  with  such 
rapidity  as  would  affoird  the  English  no  time  for  throwing  relief  into  the 
town  by  sea,  and  prevent  Philip  from  glying  him  any  interruption  by  land, 
he  pushed  the  attack  with  a  degree  of  vigour  litde  known  in  carrying  on 
sieges  during  that  age.  He  drove  the  English  from  fort  St  Afpitha,  at 
the  first  assault  He  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  fort  of  Newnham-bridge 
after  defending  it  only  three  days.  He  took  the  castle  which  commanded 
the  harbour  by  storm ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  he  appeared  before 
Calais,  compelled  the  goyenior  to  surrender,  as  his  feeble  g[arrison,  which 
did  hot  exceed  five  hundred  men,  w^s  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  sustain- 
ingso  many  attacks,  and  defending  such  extensive  works. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  without  allowing  the  English  time  to  recover  from 
the  consternation  occasioned  by  this  blow,  immediately  inyested  Guisnes,  the 
garrison  of  which,  though  more  numerous,  defended  itself  with  less  vigour, 
and  after  standing  one  brisk  assault^  gaye  up  the  town.  The  castie  of 
Haines  was  abaiMoned  by  the  troops  posted  there,  without  waiting  the 
approach  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  in  a  few  days,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
fatal  battle  of  St.  Qjuntin  bad  so  depressed  the  sanguine  spirit  of  the  French^ 
that  their  utmost  aim  was  to  protect  their  own  county^  without  dreaming 
of  makii^  conquests  on  the  enemy,  the  enterprising  valour  of  one  man  drove 
fbe  English  out  of  Calais,  after  they  had  held  it  two  hundred  and  ten  years, 
and  deprived  them  of  eyeiy  foot  of  land  in  a  kin^[dom,  where  their  domi* 
nions  had  been  once  yery  extensive.  Tlus  exploit,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  gaye  a  high  idea  of  the  power  and  resources  of  France  to  all  Europe,  set 
the  duke  of  Guise,  in  the  opinion  of  his  cottDtiyinen,far  above  all  the  generals 
oi  the  a^e.  They  celebrated  his  conauests  with  immoderate  transports  of 
)oy;  while  the  English  gave  yent  to  all  the  passions  which  animate  a  high- 
spirited  people,  vvhen  any  great  national  calamity  is  manifestly  owing  to  the 
ol  conduct  of  their  rulers.  Mary  and  her  ministerS|  formeriy  odious,  were 
now  contemptible  in  their  eyes.  All  the  tenors  of  her  severe  and  arbitrary 
adniinistration  could  not  restrain  them  from  uttering  execrations  and  threats 
aganist  those,  who^  having  wantonly  involved  the  nation  in  a  quarrel  wherein 
it  was  noways  interested,  had  by  their  negligence  or  incapacity  brought 
iireparable  distress  on  their  countiy,  and  lost  the  most  yaluable  possession 
belonging  to  the  Engli^di  crown. 

The  king  of  France  imitated  the  conduct  of  its  fonner  conqueror,  Edward 
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m.»  widi  regaod  to  Calan.  ■eo(«imuMiedaatbe£i«UhiDliabilaiittto 
quit  the  town,  and  g^ip^  their  homes  to  his  own  subiectiy  whom  he  aliured 
to  fletde  there  by  grantinp  them  Tarioas  luunuoitiefly  oe  Jen  aniimouB  gar- 
mooy  under  an  experienced  goveraort  for  thetr  defeooe*  After  this,  liif 
Tictorious  arny  was  conducted  into  qoazten  of  xefitethmeoty  and  tfie  usual 
inaction  of  winter  returned. 

During  these  Taiiods  operations^  Ferdinand  anemUed  tf»  oolege  of 
electors  at  Frankfort  [Feb.  24],  in  order  to  bj  befiaie  them  die  inslnDieot 
wiiereby  Charies  V.  had  reaifloedthe  Imperial  crown,  and  transfened  it 
to  him.  This  he  had  hitherto  delayed  on  acfccunt  of  some  difficulties  wfaJch 
had  occurred  cooceiumg  the  fcnrmaltties  reqoishe  in  supplying  a  vacancy 
occasioned  by  an  eyent,  to  windi  there  was  no  parallel  in  toe  annals  of  tw 
empire.  T^se  being  at  length  adjusted,  the  prince  of  Orange  eacecuted 
the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  intrasted  bf  Charies ;  Ike  decton 
acoepted  of  hie  resignation ;  declared  Ferdinand  his  lawful  successor ;  sod 
put  him  Sn  possession  of  all  the  ensinis  of  the  Imperial  digmty. 

But  when  the  new  emperor  sent  Gusman  his  cnancellor  to  acquaint  6ie 
pope  with  this  transaction,  to  testify  his  reverenoe  towards  the  holy  see, 
and  to  signify  that,  accordmg  to  form,  he  would  soon  despatch  aa  aonbas- 
sador  extraorainary  to  treat  with  his  holiness  conoeining  his  coraoation; 
Paal,  whom  neither  experience  nor  disappointments  comd  teach  to  briK 
down  bis  loHy  ideas  of  the  |uipal  prerogative  to  such  a  moderate  standara 
as  suited  the  genius  of  the  tioMS,  reiiised  to  admit  the  envoy  into  Ins  m- 
sence,  and  di^Iared  all  the  proceedings  at  Frankfort  irregular  and  inv^id. 
He  contended  that  the  pope,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  was  intrusted  with 
the  ke^rs  bodi  of  spiritual  and  of  civil  government ;  that  bom  him  the  Impe- 
rial jurisdiction  was  derived ;  that  tiiougb  his  pnedecesscNn  had  mithorizei 
the  electors  to  choose  an  emperor  whom  the  holy  see  con6nned,  this  privi- 
lege was  confined  to  those  cases  when  a  vacancy  was  occasioned  by  death ; 
that  the  instrumoixt  of  Charies's  resignation  bad  been  presented  m  an  im- 
proper court,  as  it  belonged  to  the  pope  alone  to  r^ect  or  to  accept  of  it, 
and  to  norainale  a  person  to  fill  fbe  Imperial  throne ;  that  setting  aride  aD 
these  olgectioasy  Ferdinand's  election  laboured  under  two  defects  which 
alone  were  sufficient  to  sender  it  void,  for  the  protestant  electon  had  been 
admitted  to  vote,  though,  by  their  apostacy  from  the  catholic  faitb,  tbevhad 
forfeited  that  and  every  other  privilege  of  the  electoral  office ;  siiMi  Ferdi* 
nand,  by  ratifying  the  concessions  of  several  ^diets,  in  fovour  of  hevetics,  had 
rendeiM  bimseU  unworthy  of.  the  imperial  dignity,  which  was  instituted 
for  the  protoctioo,  not  for  the  destruction  of  the  dhirch.    But  after  tbvnder- 
ing  out  these  exitravagant  maxims,  he  added,  with  an  a^peanmce  of  con- 
descension, that  if  Ferdinand  would  lenounoe  all  title  to  the  Imperial 
crown,  founded  oik  the  election  at  Frankfort,  make  pro^ssions  of  repmtance 
for  his  past  conduct,  and  supplicate  him,  with  due  humility,  to  confirm 
Cfaaries's  resignation,  as  well  as  bis  own  assunrption  to  the  empire,  he  m^t 
expect  everf  mark  of  favour  inm  bis  paternal  clemency  and  goodness. 
Gusman,  though  be  had  foveseen  considerable  difficulties  m  his  negotiation 
with  the  pope,  little  expected  that  he  wouki  have  revived  those  antiquated 
and  wild  pretensions,  which  astonished  him  so  much  diat  he  hardlr  knew 
in  what  tone  he  oug^  to  reply.    He  prudently  declined  eoteriif^  mto  any 
oontroversy  coocermng  the  nature  or  extent  of  the,  papal  jnrisdiction,  and 
confined  himself  to  the  psKtkalcoosiderations,  whicn  mowd  detenaine  the 
pope  to  recognise  an  •emperor  aheady  in  possession,  be  endeavouivd  to 
place  them  in  such  a  lignt,  as  be  imagined  could  scarcehr  fail  to  strike 
raul,  if  he  were  not  ahoreiber  blind  to  bis  own  interest.    Praip  seconded 
Gusman's  arguments  witn  great  earnestness,  by  an  ambassador  whom  be 
sent  to  Rome  on  purpose,  and  besought  the  pope  to  desist  from  claims  so 
unseasonable,  as  might  not  only  irritate  and  alarm  Ferdinand  and  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  but  furnish  the  .enemies  of  the  holy  see  with  a  new  reason 
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for  reprefontqff  Hb  jurisdiction  as  ioeompatftle  with  the  rigfals  .  ^ 

and  subvenire  of  aO  civil  authority.    But  Paul,  who  deemed'  it  a  Grine  to 
attend  to  amr  oonsideretioo  suggested  by  human  prudence  or  policy,  when 
he  thotight  himself  called  upon  to  assert  the  prerogatives  of  m  pajral  see^ 
remained  inflexible ;  and  daring  his  nonttficatey  Ferdinand  was  not  ackdbw 
lodged  as  emperor  b^  the  court  of  Rome.* 

While  Heniy  was  intent  upon  his  preparations  for  the  approaching  cam* 
paigUt  he  received  accounts  of  the  issue  of  bis  negotiations  in  Scotland. 
Loi^  ctzperienoe  having  at  last  taught  the  Scots  the  imprudence  of  involving 
their  country  in  cveiy  quarrel  between  France  and  England,  neither  the 
solicitations  of  the  French  ambassador,  nor  the  address  aixl  authority  of  the 
queen  regent,  could  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms  against  a  kingdom  with 
which  th^  were  at  peace.  On  this  oocasioo,  the  ardour  of  a  martial  nobility, 
and  of  a  turbulent  people  was  restrained  by  reffanl  for  the  public  interest  and 
tranquillity,  which  id  Conner  deliberations  of  this  kind  bed  be«!>  seldom 
attended  to  by  a  nation  always  prone  to  rush  into  every  new  war.  But 
though  the  Scots  adhered  with  steadifaess  to  their  pacific  system,  they  were 
extremely  ready  to  gratify  the  French  king  in  another  particular  which  he 
had  given  in  cbaige  to  his  ambassador. 

The  young  queen  of  Scots  had  been  affianced  to  the  dauphin  in  the  je^r 
one  thousandf  five  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  having  been  educated  since 
that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  she  had  grown  up  to  be  the  most  amiable, 
and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princesses  of  that  age.  Henry  demanded 
the  consent  of  her  snlnects  to  the  celebration  c£  the  marriage,  and  a  parlia- 
ment, which  was  held  for  that  purpose,  appointed  eight  commissioners  to 
repruent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  at  that  solemnity,  with  power  to 
sign  such  deeds  as  might  be  requisite  before  it  was  concluded,  in  settling 
tm  articles  of  the  marriage,  the  Scots  took  every  precaution  that  prudence 
could  dictate,  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their 
countiy ;  while  the  French  used  every  art  to  secure  to  the  daunhin  the  con- 
duct of  afijkirs  during  the  queen's  life,  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  <» 
the  event  of  her  demise.  [Ajpril  14.]  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
pomp  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  parties,  and  the  magnificence  of  a  court 
at  that  time  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.f  Thus  Henry,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  had  the  gloiy  of  recovering  an  important  possesion  which 
had  anciently  bebngecTlo  the  crown  or  France,  and  oT adding  to  it  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  kingdom.  By  this  event,  too,  the  duke  of  Guise 
acquired  new  consideration  and  importance ;  the  marriage  of  his  niece  to 
the  apparent  heir  of  the  crown,  raisiivf  hhn  so  far  above  the  condition  of 
other  subjects,  that  the  credit  which  be  had  gained  b}r  his  great  actions, 
seemed  thereby  to  be  rendered  no  leas  permanent  than  it  ws^  extensive. 

When  the  campaign  opened  soon  after  the  dauphin's  marriage,  the  duke 
of  Guise  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  the  same  ^unlimited 
powers  as  ibrmeily.  Henry  had  received  such  liberal  supplies  from  bis 
subjects,  that  the  trooos  under  his  command  were  both  numerous  and  well 
appcHnted ;  while  Philip,  exhausted  by^  tbe  extraordinary  eft>rts  of  the  pro* 
ceding  year,  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  so  many  of  his  forces  duriqg  the 
winter,  that  he  could  not  bring  an  army  into  the  field  capable  of  roakii^ 
bead  against  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Guise  did  not  lose  the  favourable 
opportunity  which  his  superiority  afforded  him.  He  invested  Thionville  in 
the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  of  great  importance  to  France  -by  it^  neighbouriiood  to 
Metz :  and,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate  valour  with  which  it  was 
defended,  he  ferced  it  to  caprtulate  [June  32}  afl^r  a  siege  of  three  weeks.} 

But  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  which  it  was  expected  would  lead  to 
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tidier  cooquestSy  was  move  than  oouoterbalanoed  by  an  e^vent  whicb  bap- 
pened  in  another  part  of  the  Low-Countries.  The  marechil  de  Termed 
(governor  of  Calais,  having  penetrated  into  Flanders  without  opposition, 
invested  Dunkirk  widi  an  armjr  of  fiMirteen  thousand  men,  and  took  it  by 
storm  on  the  tifUi  day  of  the  siege.  Hence  he  advanced  towards  Nieu- 
port,  which  must  have  soon  fallen  into  his  hands,  if  the  approach  of  the 
count  of  E|rmont  with  a  superior  army  had  not  made  it  pnident  to  retreat. 
The  Frenok  troops  were  so  much  encumbered  with  the  boo^  which  they 
had  got  at  Dunkirk,  or  by  ravaeii^  the  open  countiy,  that  they  moved 
slowly ;  and  Egmont,  who  had  left  his  heavy  ,baggage  and  artillery  behind 
him,  marched  with  such  rs^pidity,  that  he  came  up  with  them  near  Grave- 
lines,  and  attacked  them  with  the  utmost  impetuosity.  De  Tennes,  who 
had  the  choice  of  the  ground,  having  posted  liis  troops  to  advantage  in  the 
aqgle  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa  and  the  sea,  received  him  with 
great  firmness.  Victory-remained  for  some  time  in  suH»ense,  the  deaperate 
valour  of  the  French,  who  foresaw  the  unavoidable  destnicttoD  that  most 
follow  upon  a  rout  in  an  enemy's  countiy,  oouoterbalanoed  the  superior 
number  of  the  Flemings,  when  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  human  pra- 
dence  does  not  extend,  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the  latter.  A 
squadixm  of  English  ships  of  war,  which  was  cruising  on  the  coast,  beine 
drawn  by  the  noise  of  the  firiog  towards  the  place  oi  ^igagement,  eotereo 
the  river  Aa,  Stnd  turning  its  great  euns  against  the  right  wing  of  the  French, 
with  sucii  effect,  as  immediately  broke  that  body,  and  ^lead  tenor  and 
'^onfusioo  through  the  whole  army.  The  Flemii^,  to  whom  assistance, 
so  unexpected,  and  so  seasonable,  gave  fresh  spirit,  redoubled  their  effvts, 
that  they  might  not  lose  the  advantage  which  fortune  had  {Mesented  diem, 
or  give  the  enemy  time  to  recover  from  their  consternation,  and  the  rout  of 
the  French  soon  became  universal.  Near  two  thousand  were  killed  oo  the 
spot ;  a  greater  number  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who,  in  z«veoee 
for  the  cruelty  with  which  their  country  had  been  plundered,  pursued  me 
fugitives,  ana  massacred  them  without  mercy;  the  rest  were  taken  pri- 
soners, together  with  De  Termes  their  gen^^,  and  many  officers  of 
distinction.* 

This  sifi^  victory,  for  wbich  the  count  of  E^moot  was  afterwards  so  ill 
requited  by  Philips  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  relinqukh  all  other 
schemes,  and  to  hasten  towards  the  frontier  of  Ficardy,  that  he  might  oppose 
the  promss  of  the  enemy  in  that  province.  This  disaster,  however, 
reflected  new  lustre  on  his  reputation,  and  once  more  turned  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  towards  him,  as  the  only  general  on  whose  arms  victoiy  always 
attended,  and  in  whose  conduct,  as  well  as  good  fortune,  they  cocdd  con- 
fide in  eveiy  danger.  Hemy  reinforced  the  duke  of  Guise's  army  with 
so  many  troops  drawn  from  the  adjacent  garrisons,  that  it  soon  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  men.  That  of  the  enemy,  after  the  junction  of  Egmont  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  not  inferior  in  number.  They  encamped  at  ttie 
distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  one  another;  and  eadi  monarch  bavins 
joined  his  respective  armjr,  it  was  expected,  alter  the  vicissitudes  of  good 
and  bad  success  during  this  and  the  former  campaign,  that  a  decinve  battle 
would  at  last  determine,  which  of  the  rivals  should  take  the  asoendant  for 
the  future,  and  eive  law  to  Europe.  But  though  both  had  it  in  their 
power,  neither  of  them  discovered  anf  inclination  to  bring  the  determina- 
tion of  such  an  important  point  to  depend  upon  the  uncertain  issue  of  a 
single  battle.  The  tatal  engagements  at  St.  Qpintin  and  Graveliiies  weie 
too  recent  to  be  so  soon  forgotten,  and  the  prospect  of  encountering  the  same 
troops,  commanded  by  the  same  Kenerab  who  had  twice  triumphed  over 
his  arms,  inspired  Henry  with  a  okgree  of  caution  whidi  was  not  coimnon 
to  him.    Phmp,  of  a  genhis  averse  to  bold  operations  in  war,  natnrally 

•  Thnan.  lit.  zz.  604. 
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leaned  lo  cautious  measures^  and  waa  not  disposed  to  hazard  wj 
against  a  general  so  fortunate  and  successful  as  the  duke  of  Guise. 
monarchsy  as  if  by  agreement,  stood  on  tiie  defensive^  and  fortifying  their 
campe  carefully,  aToided  every  skiimish  or  rencounter  that  might  bnng  op 
a  general  engagement. 

^  While  the  armies  continued  in  this  inaction,  peace  b^an  to  be  men- 
tioned in  each  camp,  and  both  Henf)r  and  Philip  discovered  an  inclination 
Id  listen  to  any  overture  that  tendeato- re-establish  it.  The  kingdoms  of 
France  and  Spain  had  been  engaged  duriiK;  half  a  century  in  almost  con- 
tinual wars,  carried  on  at  anneat  expense,  and  productive  of  no  considerable 
advanta^  to  eiUier.  Euiausted  by  eztraordinaiy  and  unceasing  efforts, 
which  far  exceeded  those  to  which  the  nations  of  Europe  had  been  accus- 
tomed before  the  rivalship  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  both 
nations  longed  so  much  for  an  interval  of  repose,  in  order  to  recruit  their 
strength,  that  their  sovereigns  drew  from  them  with  difficulty  the  supplies 
necessary  for  oanying  on  TOStilities.  The  private  inclinations  of  both  the 
kings  concurred  with  those  of  their  people.  Philip  was  prompted  to  wish 
(or  peace  by  his  fond  desire  of  returning;'  to  Spain.  Accustomed  from  his 
infancy  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  that  country,  he  was  attached  to  it 
with  such  extreme  predilection,  that  he  never  feU  himself  at  ease  in  any 
other  part  of  his  dominions.  But  as  he  could  not  quit  the  Low-Countries, 
either  with  decency  or  safety,  and  venture  on  a  voyage  to  Spain  during; 
the  continuance  of  war,  the  prospect  of  a  pacification  which  would  put  it 
01  his  power  to  execute  his  favourite  scheme,  was  hkhly  acceptable. 
Heniy  was  no  less  desirous  of  being  delivered  from  the  burden  ana  occu- 
pations of  war,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  turn  all  his  attention,  and 
oend  the  whole  force  of  his  government,  towards  suppressing  the  opinions 
of  the  reformers,  which  were  spreading  with  such  rapidity  in  Paris  and 
other  i^reat  towns  of  France,  that  they  began  to  grow  formidable  to  the 
established  church. 

Besides  these  public  and  avowed  considerations,  ansing  from  the  state 
of  the  two  hostile  kingdoms,  or  fh>m  the  wishes  of  their  respective 
monarchs,  there  was  a  secret  intrigue  carried  on  in  the  court  of  France, 
Mrhich  contributed  as  much  as  either  of  the  other,  to  hasten  and  to  facilitate 
the  negotiation  of  a  peace.  The  constable  Montmorency,  during  his  cap- 
tivity, beheld  the  rapid  success  and  growing  favour  of  the  duke  of  Guise 
with  the  envy  natural  to  a  rival.  Every  advantage  gained  by  the  princes 
of  Lorrain  he  considered  as  a  fresh  vvound  to  his  own  reputation,  and  he 
knew  with  what  malevolent  address  it  wouki  be  improved  to  diminish  bis 
credit  with  the  king,  and  to  augment  that  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  These 
arts,  he  was  afraid,  mightf  by  dc^es,  work  on  the  easy  and  ductile  mind 
of  Henry,  so  as  to  efface  all  remains  of  his  ancient  affection  towards  him- 
self, but  he  could  not  discover  any  remedy  for  this,  unless  he  were 
allowed  to  return  home,  that  he  might  tiy  wnether  by  his  presence  he 
could  defeat  the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  and  revive  those  warm  and  tender 
sentiments  which  had  long  attached  Heniy  to  hint,  with  a  confidence  so 
entire,  as  resembled  rather  the  cordiality  of  private  firiendship,  than  the 
cold  and  selfish  connection  between  a  monaich  and  one  of  his  courtiers. 
While  Montmorency  was  forming  schemes  and  wishes  for  his  return  to 
France  with  much  anxiety  of  mmd.  but  little  hope  of  success,  an  unex- 
pected incident  prepared  the  way  toi  it.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who 
Dad  shared  with  nis  brother  in  the  kind's  favour,  and  participated  of  the 
l^wer  which  that  conferred,  did  not  bear  prosperity  with  the  same  dis< 
cretion  as  the  duke  of  Guise.  Intoxicated  with  their  good  fortune,  he 
k»^  how  much  they  had  been  indebted  for  their  present  elevation  to 
tbeir  connexions  with  the  dutchess  of  Valentinois,  ana  vainly  aiscribed  all 
to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  their  family.  This  led  him  not  onlj  to 
neglect  his  benefactress,  but  to  thwart  her  schemes,  and  to  talk  with  a 
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sarcastic  Kberhr  of  her  character  and  person.  That  sinetikr  iromaa^  who^ 
if  we  maj  belfeve  cootemporaij  wnten,  retained  the  beauty  and  dtamoa 
of  youth  at  the  age  of  tbreescore,  and  on  whom^  it  is  certain  that  Hemj 
itifl  doated  frith  all  the  fondness  of  bte,  iett  this  injury  with  seuibilftyy 
and  set  herself  with  eagerness  to  inflict  the  ven^ance  whidi  it  merited. 
As  there  was  no  method  of  supplantii^  the  princes  of  Lomin  so  effec- 
tually as  by  a  coalition  of  interests  with  the  constable,  she  intoposed  the 
marriage  of  her  granddaughter  with  one  of  his  sons,  as  the  bond  of  their 
future  union ;  and  Montmorency  readih^  gave  his  consent  to  the  match. 
Having  thus  cemented  their  alliance,  the  dutchess  emplojed  all  her  influ- 
ence with  the  kin^,  in  order  to  confirm  his  inclinations  towards  |>eace»  and 
induce  him  to  taEe  the  steps  necessary  for  attaining  it.  She  insinuated 
that  any  overture  of  that  kiiid  would  come  with  great  piopiiety  from  the 
constallje,  and  if  intrusted  to  the  conduct  of  his  prodcaxey  could  hardly 
fail  of  success. 

Henry,  )oi%  accustomed  to  commit  al|  af&irs  of  importance  to  the 
management  of  the  constable,  and  needing  only  this  encoaragemefil  to 
return  to  his  ancient  habits,  wrote  to  him  hnmediately  with  his  usual 
familiarity  and  affection,  empowering  him  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  first 
onportunity  of  sounding. Philip  and  his  ministers  with  regard  to  peace. 
Montmorency  made  his  application  to  Philip  by  the  most  proper  cbanne}. 
He  opened  himself  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who,  notwithstanduig .  the  hkh 
command  to  which  he  had  been  raised(,  and  the  military  glory  which  Se 
had  acquired  in  the  Spanish  service,  nVas  weaiy  of  remaining  in  exile,  and 
languished  to  return  into  his  paternal  dominions.  As  there  was  no  prosnect 
of  bis  recovering  possession  of  them  by  force  of  arms;  he  considerea  a  oefi- 
nitive  treaty  or  peace  between  France  and  Spain  as  the  only  event  by 
which  he  could  nope  to  obtain  restitution.  Being  no  stranger  to  Philips 
private  wishes  with  regard  to  peace,  he  easily  prevailed  on  him  not  oohr 
to  discover  a  disposition  on  his  part  towards  accommodation,  but  to  peinut 
Montmorency  to  letunn  on  his  parole,  to  France,  that  he  might  confiim  his 
own  sovereign  in  bis  pacific  sentiments.  Henry  received  the  constable 
with  the  most  flattering  marlra  of  regard ;  absence,  instead  of  having  alwled 
or  extinguished  the  monarch's  friendship,  seemed  to  have  given  it  new 
ardour.  Montmorency,  Irom  the  moment  of  his  appearaSoe  in  court, 
assumed,  if  possible,  a  higher  place  than  ever  in  his  aroetion,  and  a  mon 
perfect  ascendant  over  his  mind.  The  cardinal  of  Lmiain  and  the  doke  of 
Cruise  prudently  gave  way  to  a  tide  of  favour  too  strong  for  them  to  oppose* 
and  confining  themselves  to  their  proper  departments,  permitted,  without 
any  struggle,  the  constable  and  dutchess  of  Valentinois  to  direct  ppblic 
afiairs  at  their  pleasure.  They  soon  prevailed  on  the  king  to  nominate 
plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  peace.  Philip  did  the  same.  The  abbey  of 
Cercanp  was  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  confess ;  and  all  military  operatiODS 
were  immediately  terminatea  by  a  suspension  of  arms.  • 

While  these  nreliminaiy  steps  were  takine  towards  a  treaty  which 
restored  tranquillity  to  Europe,  Charles  V.,  wnose  ambition  had  so  long 
disturbed  it,  ende^  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  St  Justus.  When  Chailes 
entered  this  retreat,  he  formed  such  a  plan  of  life  for  himself,  as  would 
have  suited  the  condition  of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  moderate  foftone. 
His  table  was  neat,  but  plain ;  bis  domestics  few ;  bis  intercourse  with 
them  familiar ;  all  the  cumbersome  and  ceremonious  forms  of  attendance 
on  his  person  were  entirely  abdished,  as  destructive  of  that  social  ease  and 
tranquillity  which  be  courted,  in  order  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  hb  days. 
As  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  together  with  his  deliverance  from  the  lor- 
dens  and  cares  of  government,  procured  him,  at  first,  a  considerable  remis- 
sion from  the  acute  pains  with  which  he  had  been  loQg  tormented;  he 
enjoyed,  peihaps,  more  complete  satisfaction  in  this  humble  solitude,  than 
all  his  grandeur  bad  ever  yielded  him.    The  ambitious  thoughts  and 
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pmjecli  ivhkh  had  so  long;  eogroflsed  and  disquieted  bim.  were  quite 
effikced  from  his  mind:  far  from  taking  any  part. in  the  political  trana* 
act](»9  of  die  priDces  of  Europe*  he  lestrained  nis  curiosity  even  from  smr 
hiquiiT  cooceinine  them ;  and  lie  seemed  to  Tiew  the  \mty  scene  ivhida 
he  naa  abandonea  with  all  the  contempt  and  indiflerence  arisinff  from  his 
thoroi^h  experience  of  its  ranity,  as  well  as  from  the  pleasiag  r^ection  ot 
having  disentaogled  himself  from  its  cares. 

Otfer  amusements  and  other  objects  now  occupied  him.  Sometimes  be 
cultivated  the  plants  in  his  garden  with  his  own  bands : '  sometimes  he  rode 
out  to  the  neighbouring  wcwd  on  a  little  honey  the  ouy  one  that  he  Jceptf 
attended  bj  a  single  servant  on  foot.  When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to 
his  apajtmenty  which  oHen  happened,  and  deprived  him  of  these  mole 
active  recreations,  he  either  aamitted  a  few  ffeotlemen  who  resided  near 
the  monasteiy  to  visit  him,  and  entertained  mem  frjniliariy  at  -his  tidble ; 
or  he  employed  himself  in  slndyine  mechanical  principles,  and  in  Sorming 
curious  WOKS  of  mechanisra,  of  mich  he  had  always  been  remaiiuibly 
fond,  and  to  which  hb  genhis  was  peculiarly  turned.  With  this  view  Ke 
had  engaged  Turriano,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  artists  of  that  age^  to 
accompany .  him  in  his  retreat  He  laboured  together  with  him  m  irSming 
models  otthe  most  useful  machines,  ^  well  as  in  makine  ezperiments 
with  regard  to  their  respective  powers,  and  it  was  not  seldom  that  the 
ideas  afthe  roonareh  assisted  or  perfected  the  inventions  of  the  artist.  He 
relieved  his  mind,  at  mtervals,  with  slighter  and  more  fantastic  woiks  <^ 
mechanboif  in  fashioning'  puppets,  which,  by  the  structure  of  internal 
spriifps  mimieked  the  gestures  and  acttoDs  ol  men,  to  the  astonishment  ot 
the  Ignorant  monks,  who^  beholding  movements  which  they  could  not 
comprehend,  sometimes  distrusted  tnei^  own  senses,  and  sometimes  sua* 

fiK:ted  Charies  and  Turriano  of  being  Jo  compact  widi  invisible  powers, 
e  was  partieulaily  curious  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  clocks  and 
watches ;  and  having  found,  after  repeated  trials,,  that  he  coM  not  bring 
any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  be  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  surprise  as  well  as  r^^ret,  on  hie  own  folly,  in  having  bestowed  so 
much  time  and  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  bringing  mankind  to  a 
precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  concerning  the  profomid  and  mysterious 
doctrines  of  religioB. 

But  in  what  manner  soever  Charies  disposed  of  the  rest  of  bis  tune,  he 
coostanthr  reserved  a  considerable  portion  of  it  for  religious  exercises. 
Ife  regulariv  attended  divine  service  In  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  every 
mominff  ana  evenine ;  he  took  great  pleasure  in  reading  books  of  devotion, 
particuiariy  the  wows  of  St.  Augustm,  and  St.  Bernard ;  and  conversed 
much  with  his  confessor,  and  the  prior  of  the  monastery,  on  pious  sufcrjects. 
Thus  did  Charies  jpass  the  first  year  of  his  retreat,  in  a  manner  not  unbe- 
coming  a  man  perreetly  diseneaged  from  the  affairs  of  the  present  hfe,  and 
standing  on  the  confines  of  a  rature  world ;  either  in  innocent  amusements, 
which  soothed  his  pains,  and  relieved  a  mind  worn  out  with  excessive 
application  to  bminess ;  or  in  devout  occupations,  which  ka  deemed  neces* 
sarv  in  preparing  for  another  state. 

But  about  six  months  before  his  death,  the  flout,  aflcr  a  longer  inteimi*- 
sion  than  usual^  returned  with  a  proportkmsl  inanntfe  of  ^ence.  Hie 
shattered  eonstitutien  had  not  vigour  enough  remaining  to  withstand  such 
a  shock.  It  enfeebled  his  mind  as  much  as  his  body,  and  from  tfait  period 
we  hardly  discern  any  traces  of  that  sound  and  mascuKne  UDderstandiqg. 
which  distinginshed  Chalks  among^  his  oootempoiaries.  An  ilfibenl  ana 
tijinid  superstition  depressed  Us  ^irit  He  had  no  relish  for  amusements 
oi  a«f  land.  He  endeavoured  to  conform*  in  his  manner  of  living,  to  afll 
the  rigour  of  monastic  austerity.  He  desired  no  other  society  than  that  of 
monks,  and  was  almost  cootinualljr  employed  with  them  in  chantinr  the 
hymns  of  the  Missal.    As  an  expiation  for  his  sins,  he  gave  himself  the 
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dtadpline  in  secret  with  radi  seTerity,  tiiat  the  whip  of  cords  wliich  lie 
employed  as  the  instrament  of  his  pwiishmefttf  was  KNind  after  his  decease 
tinned  with  his  blood.  Nor  was  be  satisfied  with  these  aiets  of  moitifica* 
tion,  which,  however  sereiev  weie  not  meianlpled.  The  tinoroos  and 
distmstiul  solicitude  which  always  accompanies  superstitioo,  still  cootiDoed 
to  disquiet  him*  and  depreciating  all  tbe  deyout  exercises  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged,  prompted  him  to  aim  at  sometfaine  extraordinary^ 
at  some  new  ain  singular  act  of  piety  diat  would  display  his  zeal,  and 
merit  the  (kvour  of  Heaven.  The  act  on  which  he  fixed  was  as  wild  and 
uncommon  as  any  that  siroentition  ever  suggested  to  a  weak  and  disor* 
dered  fancy.  He  lesolvea  to  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  before  his  death. 
He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  monasteijr.  His 
domestics  marched  thither  in  funeral  procession,  with  black  tapeis  in  their 
hands.  He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  cofim  with 
much  solemnity.  The  service  for  the  dead  was  dianted,  and  Cfaaiks 
joined  in  the  prayers  which  were  dSered  up  ibr  the  rest  of  his  soul,  mio- 
gline  his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if  they  had  been 
celebrating  a  real  funeral.  The  ceremony  closed  with  spriidding  holy 
water  on  tbe  coffin  in  the  usual  form,  and  all  the  assistants  retiring,  tbie 
doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut  Then  Charles  roee  out  of  the  coffin,  and 
withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of  those  awful  sentsments  which  such  a 
singular  solemnity  was  calculated  to  inspire.  But  either  the  fatiguine 
length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impressbn  which  this  image  of  deam  left 
on  nis  mind,  affected  him  so  much,  that  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  resist  its  violence,  and  he  expired 
on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  after  a  life  of  fifty-e^gfat  yeaxs,  six 
months,  and  twenty-five  days.* 

As  Charles  was  the  first  prince  of  the  age  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  part 
which  he  acted,  whether  we  consider  the  greatness,  the  variety,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertakings,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  from  an  atten- 
tive observation  of  his  conduct,  not  from  the  exaggerated  pianes  cf  the 
Spanish  historians,  or  the  undistinguishing  censure  of  the  French,  ^t  a 


distinguish  him  from  the  princes  who  were  his  contemporaries,  but  account 
for  that  superiority  over  them  which  he  so  long  maintained.  In  forming 
his  schemes,  he  was,  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  habit,  cautious  and  coDsider- 
ate.  Bom  with  talents  which  unfolded  themselves  slowly,  and  were  late 
in  attaining  to  maturity,  he  was  accustomed  to  ponder  every  sobfect  tiiat 
demanded  his  consideration,  with  a  careful  and  deliberate  attentraa.  He 
bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  towards  it,  and  dwelling  upon  it  with  a 
serious  application,  undiverted  bv  pleasure,  and  hardly  relaxed  by  any 
amusement,  he  revolved  it,  in  silence,  in  h»  own  breast.  He  thm  com* 
municated  the  matter  to  his  ministers,  and  after  heariitt:  their  opinions,  to6k 
his  resolution  with  a  decisive  firmness,  which  seldom  follows  such  sbw  and 
seemingly  hesitating  consultations.  Of  consequence,  Charies's  measures, 
instead  of  resembling  the  desultory  and  iiregular  sallies  of  Heniy  VII I. 
or  Francis  I.,  had  the  appearance  of  a  consistent  system,  in  which  all  tfie 

5 arts  were  arranged,  alt  the  effects  were  foreseen,  and  even  eireiy  acci- 
ent  was  provided  for.  His  promptitude  in  execution  was  no  less  remark* 
able  than  nis  patience  in  delioeration.  He  did  not  discover  grater  ssn- 
chj  in  his  choice  of  the  measures  which  it  is  proper  to  puisoe,  thanfer- 
tility  of  genius  in  finding  out  ftie  means  for  Tendering  his  pursuit  of  them 
successful.  Though  he  had  naturally  so  littie  of  the  martial  turn,  that 
during  the  most  anient  and  bustiipg  period  of  life^  he  remamed  io  the 
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Cftbinet  inactiyc,  jet  when  he  chose  at  leD§^  to  aj^ai  at  the  bead  of  hk 
armiesy  his  mind  was  so  fonned  for  yi^oious  ezertioas  io  ereir  directioo» 
that  he  acquired  such  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  sucd  tdbots  £>r 
oomnuuidy  as  rendered  him  equal  io  reputation  and  success  to  the  most  able 
ffenerals  of  the  am.  But  Charles  possessed,  in  the  meet  eminent  degree, 
tne  science  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  monarch,  that  of 
knowing  men,  and  of  adapting  their  talents  to  the  rarious  depiartments 
which  be  allotted  to  them.  From  the  death  of  Chievres  to  the  end  of  his 
reigDf  he  employed  no  general  in  the  field,  no  mmister  in  the  cabinet,  no 
ambassador  to  a  foreign  court,  no  goirenior  of  a  province,  whose  abilities 
were  inadeqiuite  to  the  trust  which  be  reposed  m  them.  Though  desti« 
tute  of  that  be  witching  affisibility  of  manners,  which  gained  Francis  the 
hearts  of  all  who  approached  his'  person,  be  was  no  struiger  to  the  virtues 
which  secure  fidelity  and  attachment.  He  placed  unbounded  confidence 
in  his  generals ;  he  rewarded  their  services  with  munificence ;  he  neitiber 
envied  their  fame,  nor  discovered  any  jealousy  of  their  power.  Almost 
all  the  eenerals  who  conducted  his  armies,  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
those  iflustrious  personages  who  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  of 
militaiy  gioiy ;  and  his  advanta|[es  over  his  rivals  are  to  be  ascribed  so 
manifestly  to  the  superior  abilities  of  the  commanders  whom  he  set  in 
opposition  to  them,  that  this  mi^t  seem  to  detract,  in  some  degree*  from 
his  own  merit,  if  the  talent  of  discovering,  and  steadiness  in  employing 
such  instruments  were  not  the  most  undoubted  prooft  of  a  capaci^  for 
g^ovemment. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  his  political  character  which  must 
considerably  abate  the  admiration  due  to  his  eztraofdinaiy  talents* 
Charles's  ambition  was  insatiable ;  and  though  there  seems  to  be  no  foun- 
dation for  an  opinion  prevalent  in  his  own  age,  that  he  had  formed  the  chi* 
merical  project  of  establishiiu|[  a  universal  monarchy  in  Eurm,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  desire  of  being  distinguished  as  a  conqueror  involved  him  in 
oonthuial  wars,  which  not  only  exEausted  and  oppressed  his  subjects,  but 
left  him  little  leisure  forgiving  attention  to  the  interior  police  and  improve* 
ment  of  his  kingdoms,  tfe  great  objects  of  eveiy  prince  who  makes  the 
happiness  of  his  people  the  end  of  his  government  Chanes^  at  a  veiy 
earl^  period  of  lite,  having  added  the  Imperial  crown  to  the  kingdoms  oi 
Spam,  and  to  the  hereditary  dominions  ot  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bur- 
l^ondy,  this  opened  to  him  such  a  vast  field  of  enterprise,  and  engaged  him 
lo  scnemes  so  complicated  as  well  as  arduous,  that  leeling  his  power  to  be 
unequal  to  the  execution  of  them,  he  had  often  recourse  to  low  artifices, 
unbecoming  his  superior  talents,  and  sometimes  ventured  on  such  devia- 
tions from  integrity,  as  were  dishonourable  in  a  great  prince.  His  ini- 
dious  and  frauiuilent  policy  appeared  more  conroicuous,  and  was  rendered 
more  odious  by  a  comparison  with  the  open  ana  undesigning  character  of 
his  contemporaries  Francis  I.  and  Henr^  VIII.  This  di£krence,  thou^ 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  diversity  of  tneir  tempers,  must  be  ascribed  ro 
5ome  degree,  to  such  an  opposition  in  the  principles  of  their  political  con- 
di|ct  as  ^ords  some  excuse  for  this  defect  mCharies's  behaviour,  thoivh  it 
(»nnot  serve  as  a  justification  of  it  Francis  and  Heniy  seldom  acted  but 
from  the  iinpulse  of  their  passions,  and  rushed  headlong  towards  the  object 
ID  view.  Uharles's  measures,  being  the  result  of  cool  reflection,  were^dis- 
posed  into  a  regular  system,  and  carried  on  upon  a  concerted  plan.  Per- 
sons who  act  in  the  former  manner,  naturally  pursue  the  end  in  view,  with- 
out assuming  any  di^ise,  or  displaying  much  address.  Such  as  hold  the 
latter  course,  are  apt,  in  forming,  as  well  as  in  executing  their  des^m.  to 
employ  such  refinements  as  always  lead  to  artifice  in  oooduct,  ana  often 
dorenerate  into  deceit 

The  circumstances  transmitted  to  us,  with  respect  to  Charies's  pnvate 
deportment  and  charac^r,  are  fewer  and  less  interesting,  than  might  have 
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been  expected  fion  the  great  ngmber  of  ftutiion  who  liaTe  wdetftktm  to 
write  an  acoount  a£  Ym  life.  These  ase  not  the  object  of  Ait  faiiloiT'* 
which  aims  mora  at  representing  the  |;reat  tnuaeactioiia  of  the  reign  of 
Chaxles  V.,  and  poiotmg  out  the  mamer  inwfakh  thcj  affBded  thepohlicai 
state  of  £*jrope^  thaa  at  delineatiiig  his  pfivate  Ttrtuea  or  ddCects. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  FraDce,  Spain,  and  £Dgku)d«  contimed  their 
conferences  at  Cercarap ;  and  thoij^h  each  of  them,  w^  the  asual  aii  of 
negotiators,  made  at  fint  reiy  high  demands  in  the  naune  of  their  reeped- 
ire  courts,  jet  as  they  were  aD  equally  desirous  ol*  peace,  Ibey  woold 
hare  consented  reciprocally  to  such  abatements  and  restrictioiis  of  their 
claims,  as  must  have  removed  eveiy  obstacle  to  an  aocommodation.  The 
death  of  Chailes  V.  was  a  new  motive  with  Philip  to  hasten  the  cendu* 
sion  of  a  treaty,  as  it  increased  his  ioopatienoe  fer  returmng  into  Spaie^ 
where  there  was  now  no  peison  greater  or  more  illustrious  thaa  hiflMdC 
But  in  spite  of  the  coocuiring  wisbes  of  all  the  parties  interested,  an  event 
happened  which  occasioned  an  unavoidable  delay  in  their  negodatiQH. 
Abimit  a  month  afiker  the  opening  of  the  conferences  at  Cercamis  Maiy  of 
England  ended  her  short  and  inglorious  reign  [Nov.  17],  and  Elisabeth,  her 
sister,  was  immediately  proclaimed  queen  with  univeisal  jof.  As  the 
powers  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  eipired  on  the  death  of  tbeir  nus^ 
tress,  they  could  not  proceed  until  they  received  a  commission  and  instnio- 
tions  from  their  new  sovereign. 

HeniT  and  Philip  beheld  Elizabeth's  elevation  to  the  throne  with  eml 
solicituae.  As  dunng  Mary's  jealous  administration,  under  the  moat  fttfr 
cult  circumstances,  and  in  a  situation  extremely  delicate,  that  priooeas  had 
conducted  herself  with  prudence  and  address  ur  exceeding  her  jean,  they 
had  cxmceived  a  high  idea  of  her  abilities,  and  already  formed  ezpectatiooB 
of  a  reign  very  di&rent  from  that  of  her  sister.  Eoually  sensime  of  the 
importance  of  ^inim(  her  fevonr,  bodi  monarcbs  set  tnemselves  with  cam* 
latioQ  to  court  it,  ana  employed  every  art  in  order  to  insinuate  titeaseclves 
into  her  confidence.  Each  of  them  had  sonediing  meritorious,  with  regard 
to  Elizabeth,  to  plead  in  his  own  behalf.  Heniy  had  offeied  her  a  retreat 
in  his  dominions,  if  the  dread  of  her  sister's  vioknoe  should  foice  bar  to 
fly  for  safety  out  of  England.  Philip,  by  his  povreriul  luterceanoi^  had  pre* 
vented  Mary  from  proceeding  to  the  most  fetal  extremities  a|[ainsl  her  sister. 
Each  of  them  endeavoured  now  to  avail  himself  of  the  arcnmitaDoea  in 
his  favour.  Henry  wrote  to  Elizabeth  soon  after  her  accession^  with  the 
wannest  expressions  of  gratitude  and  friendship.  He  represenled  the  war 
which  had  unhappily  been  kindled  between  thev  kingdoms,  not  as  a 
national  quarrel,, but  as  the  effect  of  Maiy's  blind  partiaH^to  herbiniMod, 
and  fond  compliance  with  aii  his  wishes.  He  entreated  her  to  disengage 
herself  from  an  alliance  which  had  proved  so  unfortunate  to  England,  aad 
to  consent  to  a  separate  peace  with  him,  without  mingling  her  interests  with 
those  <of  Spain,  mm  which  they  ought  now  to  be  altogether  di^oined. 
Philip  on  the  other  hand,  unwilling  to  loie  his  connection  with  Ef^gkuKi, 
the  importance  of  which,  during  a  rupture  with  France,  he  had  so  reoeotlj 
experienced,  not  only  vied  with  Henqr  in  declarations  <if  esteem  for  £iixa* 
both,  and  in  professions  of  his  resolution  to  cultivate  the  strictest  aautj  widk 
her,  but,  in  order  to  confinn  and  perpetuate  their  onton,  he  ofieied  himself 
to  her  in  marriage,  and  undertook  to  procure  a  dispensatuxi  fiEom  the  pope 
for  that  purpose. 

Elizabeth  weighed  the  proposals  of  the  two  monarcbs  atteiiliv<^,  and 
with  that  provident  diacemmeiiliQf  her  tnie  interest,  which  was  coospicaoan 
in  ail  her  deliberations.  She  gave  some  eocourageroe|it  to  Hemj^s  over- 
ture of  a  separate  neeotiatioOf  because  it  opened  «  channel  of  oonespond- 
ence  with  France,  which  she  mieht  find  to  be  of  Aeat  advantage,  if  Philip 
should  not  discover  sufficient  Zealand  solicitude  lor  securing  to  her  praper 
terms  in  the  joint  treaty*.    But  she  ventuied  on  this  step  with  tiir 
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canHoui  itserrey  tkat  she  m^ht  not  aiaiin  Pfailip^s  siaspicioua  temper,  and 
kie  Ml  aNj  m  atlempliqy  lo  gaiD  an  etwiiiy.*  Heoiy  himself  bj  an  impar- 
•donable  act  <if  iBdascivtioiiy  prevented  lier  fitMn  canying  her  mtercoune 
ivich  him  to  seek  a  length  as  ini|^  have  ofieiided  or<«Jieiiated  Philip.  At 
the  yeff  tiaae  when  he  was  cpurtiqg^  ElizaJiedi's  friendship  with  the  g;reateat 
avidaity,  he  yielded  with  an  iooonsidente  facili^  to  the  solicitations  at 
the  princes  of  LerraiDi  and  allowed  his  daiig;hter-Maw  the  qoeen  of  Scots 
to  .mntiif  the  title  asd  ams  of  queen  of  England.  This  ill-timed  preten- 
non,  the  aooice  of  many  calaaiities  to  the  unfoitunate  queen  oC  Scote» 
•Ktmcnished  atoooe  ail  fteconfidenoe  that  might  hare  grown  oetween  Hemy 
and  Elisaiheth,  and  left  in  its  place  distnisty  leseotmentp  and  antipathy. 
Etisabelfa  soon  found  that  she  aost  unite  her  mteiests  closely  with  Pniiip'& 
and  e»eot  peaeaonlT  from  negotiations  carried  on  in  oaqjunction  with  him.f 
As  me  had  granted  a  •oommtasiofH  immediately  after  her  acceisiooy  to  the 
sane  plenipotentiaries  whom  her  sister  had  employed,  she  now  instnicted 
Ihem  to  act  ia  eveiy  point  in  concert  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Spain, 
and  to  take  no  step  imtil  they  had  previously  consulted  with  them.}  But 
Ihongh  she  deemed  it  prudent  to  assume  this  appearance  of  confidence  in 
the  Spanish  monarch,  she  knew  precisely  how  far  to  cany  it:  and  dis- 
covered  no  inclination  to  accept  el  that  eztraordinarf  proposal  qt  mairiaee 
which  Philip  had'  made  to  her.  The  Engl^  had  expressed  so  opemy 
Iheir  detestation  of  her  sisler^s  choice  ofhim,  that  it  would  have  been 
Ugbly  tmpnident  to  have  etasperated  them  by  renewing  that  odious  alli- 
ance. She  WIS  too  well  acqoainted  with  Philip's  harsh  imperious  temper, 
to  think  of  him  for  a  hosband.  Nor  could  she  admit  a  dispensation  from 
the  pope  to  be  sufficient  to  authorize  her  manying  him,  without  condemn- 
ing ner  lather's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  acknowledging  of 
consequence  that  her  roo4er's  marriage  was  null,  and  her  own  birth  ille- 

Stimate.  But  thourh  she  deteimined  not  to  yield  to  Philip's  addresses, 
e  Situation  of  her  a&iis  rendered  it  dangaious  to  rq'ect  them ;  she  returned 
her  answeiv  therefore,  in  terais  which  were  evasive,  but  so  tempered  with 
respect,  that  though  they  gave  liim  no  reason  to  be  secure  of  success,  they 
<u  not  adtagether  extinguish  his  hopes. 

By  this  artifice,  as  weU  as  by  the  prudence  with  which  ^e  concealed 
her  sentiments  and  intenlionB  concenunr  relijgion,  for  some  time  after  her 
.accession,  she  so  far  gained  upon  Phtup,  tmit  he  warmly  espoused  her 
interest  ia  the  conferenoes  which  were  renewed  at  Cercamp,  and  after- 
Wsurdi  leoaoved  to  Chateau-Cambfesis  [Feb.  6, 1659].  A  definitive  treaty, 
which  was  to  a<$uBt  the  dsuns  and  pretensions  of  so  many  princes,  reo  uired 
the  examination  of  such  a  variety  of  intricate  ^ints,  and  led  to  such  infi- 
nite and  minute  datails*  as  drew  out  the  negotiations  to  a  great  leqgth. 
But  the  constable  Montmoienof  eierted  himself  with  such  mdefatlgable 
seal  and  iodustiy,  repairing  ahemetely  to  the  couits  of  Paris  and  Brussels, 
in  order  to  obviate  or  remove  ewiy  (wculty,  that  all  the  points  in  dispute 
were  adjusted  at  length  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  entire  satisfaction  m 
eveiy  paitjoriar  to  SdOfy  and  Philip ;  and  the  last  hand  was  ready  to  be 
put  to  the  treaty  between  them. 

Th^  daims  oi  Eoglawl  remained  as  the  only  obsUcle  to  retard  it.  Eliza- 
beth demanded  the  restkutioB  of  Calais  in  the  most  peremptoiv  tone,  as  an 
•eesential  ooodition  <^  her  consenting  to  peace ;  Hemy  refused  to  give  up 
that  important  conquest ;  and  both  seemed  to  have  takeiLtheir  r^mution 
with  unalterable  firmness.  Philip  warmlr  supported  Elizabeth's  preten- 
nions  to  Calais,  not  mere^  fhwa  a  principle  of  eouity  towards  the  English 
ABtion,  that  he  s^ght  ajwear  to  have  contpbidea  to  their  lecorering  what 
iheyliad  lost  by  spousing  his  cause ;  nor  soWy  with  a  view  of  soothiqg 
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Elizabefh  hj  his  maidfesCatioD  of  zeal  for  her  Intenst ;  but  in  order  Id 
vender  France  less  fonnidable,  bj  aecurinsrto  her  ancient  eoea^  tfaii  emr 
access  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  eamestnessy  bowerer^  widb 
'which  he  seconded  Ae  aiguments  of  the  English  plenipotendanes,  soon 
began  to  relax.  During  the  course  of  the  negi^t]on»  Elizabelhy  who  now 
felt  herself  finnly  seated  on  her  throne,  began  to  take  such  open  and  Tigorous 
measuros  not  only  for  oferturaing  all  that  her  sister  bad  cone  in  hroai  of 
popeiy,  but  for  establishing  the  protestant  church  on  a  6rm  foundation,  as 
oonyinced  Philip  that  his  nopes  of  a  union  with  her  had  been  from  the 
b^^inning  vain,  and  were  now  desperate.  From  that  period,  his  interposi- 
tions in  her  farour  became  more  cold  and  formal,  flowing  mevely  from  a 
regard  to  decorum,  or  from  the  consideratioD  of  remote  political  mterests. 
Elizabeth  having  reason  to  expect  such  an  alteration  in  his  conduct,  qnicklf 
perceived  it.  But  as  nothing  would  have  been  of  greater  detrinieiit  to  her 
people,  or  more  inconsbtent  with  her  schemes  of  domestic  administratiao^ 
than  the  continuance  of  war,  she  saw  the  necessitf  of  submitting  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  situation  of  her  affidrs  imposed,  and  that  she  must  reckon 
upon  being  deserted  by  an  ally  who  was  now  united  to  her  by  a  veryfoebfe 
tie,  if  she  did  not  speedily  reduce  her  demands  to  what  was  moderate  and 
attainable^  She  accordingly  gave  new  instructions  to  her  ambassadors ; 
and  Philip's  plenipotentiaries  acting  as  mediators  between  the  French  and 
them,*  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  which,  in  some  degreoijusti&ed  Eli- 
zabeth's departing  from  the  rigour  of  her  first  demand  widi  regard  to 
Calais.  All  lesser  articles  were  settled  without  much  discussion  or  de^. 
Philip,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  English,  insiated 
that  the  treaty  between  Heniy  and  dizabeth  should  be  coocaidea  in  form, 
before  that  between  the  French  monarch  and  himself.  The  one  was  signed 
on  the  second  day  of  April,  the  other  on  the  day  following. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England  contained  no  aiticfes 
of  real  importance,  but  that  wWch  respected  Calais.  It  was  stipulated. 
That  the  king  of  France  should  retain  possession  of  that  town,  with  sll  its 
dependencies,  durinr  eight  yean;  That  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he 
should  restore  it  to  England ;  iBhit  in  case  of  non>perfoimance,  he  shooid 
forfeit  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  for  paytnent  of  which  sum,  seven  or 
eight  wealthy  merchants^  who  were  not  his  subjects,  should  grant  security; 
That  five  persons  of  distinction  should  be  given  as  hostages  until  that  secu- 
rity were  provided ;  ^That,  although  the  forfeit  of  five  nundred  thousand 
crowns  should  be  paid,  the  right  of  England  to  Calais  should  still  renate 
entire,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  Uie  tenn  of  eight  years  were  expired ; 
That  the  king  and  queen  of  Scodand  diould  be  included  in  the  treaty; 
That  if  they,  or  the  French  king,  should  violate  the  peace  byany  hosm 
action,  Heiuy  should  be  obliged  instantly  to  restore  Calais ;  That  on  the 
other  hand,  if  any  breach  of  the  treaty  pibceeded  from  Elizabeth,  liien 
Henry,  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots  were  absolved  from  all  the  engage- 
ments which  they  nad  come  under  by  this  treaty. 

Notwithstanding  the  studied  attention  widi  vfhich  so  many  precautions 
were  taken,  it  is  evident  that  Heniy  did  not  intend  the  restitution  of  Calai% 
tior  is  it  probable  that  Elizabeth  expected  it.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
she  could  maintain,  during  the  course  of  eight  years,  such  penbct  coDcord 
both  with  Franf^  and  Scotland,  as  not  to  a£brd  Hemy  some  pretext  for 
alleging  that  she  had  violated  the  ^aty.  But  even  it  that  tenn  AkM. 
elapse  without  anv  ground  for  complaint,  Henry  mM^ht  then  choose  to  pay 
the  sum  stipulated,  and  Elizabefh  bad  no  method  ofassertiitf  her  ngbt  nut 
by  force  of  arms.  However,  by  throwing  the  articles  in  me  treaSr  with 
regard  to  Calais  into  this  f«rm,  Elizabeth  satisfied  her  subjects  of  ereiy 
denomination ;  she  gavomen  of  discernment  a  strikiog  proof  of  her  address. 
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n  iMdhafang  what  she  could  not  prevent;  and  amusinf;  the  moltitiide.  tc 
whom  the  cession  of  such  an  important  place  would  have  appeared  alto- 
gether mfamooa,  with  the  ptoepett  of  reooTering^  in  a  short  time  that 
favourite  possession. 

The  ezfiedient  which  Montmorency  employed,  in  order  to  fiicilitate 
the  Gonchision  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  was  the  neeotiatlng^ 
two  treaties  of  manias^e,  one  between  Elizabeth,  Heray's  eldest  (&ughter, 
and  Philip,  who  supplanted  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  to  whom 
that  princess  had  been  pramised  in  the  former  conferences  at  Cercamp ; 
the  others  between  Maigaret,  Hemy's  only  sister,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
For  howe9<er  feeble  the  ties  of  blood  may  often  be  among  princes,  or  how 
little  soever  they  may  regard  them  when  pushed  on  to  act  by  motives  of 
ambition,  they  assume  on  other  occasions  the  appearance  of  Deiitt[  so  far 
influenced  by  these  domestic  affections  as  to  employ  them  to  justi^  mea- 
sures and  concessions  which  they  find  to  be  necessaiy,  but  Know  to  be 
impolitic  or  dishonourable.  Such  was  the  use  Henry  made  of  the  two 
marria^  to  which  he  gave  his  consent.  Having  secured  an  honourable  ^ 
establttunent  for  his  sister  and  his  daughter,  hc»,  m  consideration  of  these,  * 
granted  terms  both  to  Philip  and  the  auke  of  Savoy,  of  whidi^  he  would 
noL  on  any  other  account,  have  ventured  to  approve. 

The  pnncipal  articles  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  were. 
That  sincere  and  pecpetual  amity  should  be  established  between  the  two 
crowns  and  their  respective  allies  ;  That  the  two  monarchs  should  labour 
in  concert*  to  procure  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  in  order  to 
check  the  promss  of  heresy,  and  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  That  all  conquests  made  by  either  party,  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fi^-one,  should  be  mutually  restored ;  That  the  dutchy  of  Savoy,  the 
principality  of  Piedmont,  the  countjj  of  Bresse,  and  all  the  other  temtories 
formeriy  subject  to  the  dukes  of  oavo)^  should  be  restored  to  Emanuel 
Philibert,  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  Maigaret 
of  France,  the  towns  of  Turin,  Q^iers,  Pignerol,  Chivaz,  and  Villanova 
except^  of  which  Henry  should  keep  possessipn  until  his  claims  to  these 
places,  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  should  be  tried  and  decided  in  course 
of  law ;  That  as  long  as  Heniy  retained  these  places  in  his  hands,  PhUip 
should  be  ^t  liberty  to  keep  garrisons  in  the  towns  of  Varcelli  and  Asti ; 
That  the  French  king  should  immediately  evacuate  all  the  places  which 
he  held  in  Tuscany  and  the  Sienoese,  and  renounce  all  future  pretensions 
to  them ;  That  he  should  restore  the  marauisate  of  Montferrat  to  the  duke 
of  Mantua ;  That  he  should  receive  the  Genoese  into  favour,  and  give  up 
to  them  the  towns  which  he  had  conquered  in  the  island  of  Corsica ;  That 
none  of  the  j^nces  or  states,  to  whom  these  cessions  were  made,  should 
call  their  sumects  to  account  for  any  part  of  their  conduct  while  under  the 
dominioo  of  tneir  enemies,  but  should  bury  all  past  transactions  in  oblivion. 
The  pope,  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  Portugal, 
the  kii^  and  queen  of  Scots,  and  almost  eveiy  prince  and  state  in  Clms- 
tendom,  were  comprehended  in  this  pacification  as  the  allies  either  of 
Henry  or  of  Philip.* 

Thus,  by  this  famous  treaty,  peace  was  re-established  in  Europe.  AH 
Ihe  causes  of  discord  which  had  so  long  embroiled  the  powerful  monarchs 
of  France  and  Spain,  which  had  transmitted  hereditaty  quarrels  and  wars 
from  Cbaries  to  Philip,  and  finom  Francis  to  Henry,  seemed  to  be  wholly 
removed,  or  finally  terminated.  The  French  aione  complained  of  the 
unequal  conditions  of  a  treaty,  mto  which  an  ambitious  minister,  in  order 
to  recover  his  liberty,  and  an  aitful  mistress,  that  she  mig^t  gratify  her 
lewntmeut,  had  seduced  their  too  easy  monarch.    Thty  exclaimed  loudtf 
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^^uA  the  kHif  of  gtnog  up  Id  the  enemies  of  Fimce  &  1— dwid  aad 
eighty-nine  fortified  places^  in  the  Low-CouDtries  or  in  ItaJji  iD  letuni  fer 
the  three  insignificant  towmxif  6t  QMintiiu  Haoit  and  Catslet  They  coo* 
sidered  it  as  an  indelible  staiiMJpon  the  glory  of  the  natioiit  to  leoomoe  in 
one  day  tecritories  ao  extensire/  and  so  capable  of  bein^  defended*  ^t  tlie 
enemy  oould  not  have  hoped  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  bandsy  after  mut^ 
years  of  victory. 

But  Henry,  without  regarding  the  sentiments  of  his  people*  or  bdnr 
moved  by  tlie  renKMBtraoces  of  his  council*  ntifiad  the  treatj*  and  eiecuted 
with  great  fidelity  whatever  he  had  stipulated  to  peiforaau  The  duke  of 
Savoy  repaired  with  a  numerous  retinue  to  Paris*  m  order  to  oilehrate  his 
mamage  with  Henry'k  sister.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  to  the  same 
capita^  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  embassy,  to  eq)ou8e  Elizabeth  in  the 
name  of  his  master.  They  were  received  with  extraordinaiy  manufioeiioe 
hj  the  French  court  Amidst  the  r^oicines  and  festivities  on  mat  occa- 
sion* Heniy 's  da^s  were  cut  short  by  a  singular  and  tragical  accident  [July 
10].  His  son*  Francis  II.  a  prince  under  age*  of  a  weak  constitutioo*  and 
of  a  mind  sIm  more  feeble*  succeeded  him.  Soon  after*  Paul  ended  his 
violent  apd  imperious  pontificate*  at  enmity  with  all  the  tvorid*  and  dis- 
gusted even  with  his  own  nephews.  They*  persecuted  br  Philnp*  and 
deserted  by  the  succeeding  pope*  whom  they  had  raised  by  their  influence 
to  the  papal  throne*  were  condemned  to  die  punishment  which  their  crimes 
and  ambition  had  merited*  and  their  death  was  as  infamous  as  their  lives 
had  been  criminal.  Thus  most  of  the  personages*  who  had  long  sustained 
the«princii>al  characfcera  on  the  great  theatre  of  £urope  disapp^tred  about 
the  same  time.  A  more  knoivn  period  of  history  opens  at  this  era ;  other 
actors  enter  upon  the  stage*  with  different  views*  as  well  as  different  pas- 
sions ;  new  contests  arose,  and  new  schemes  of  ambition  occupied  and 
disouieted  mankind. 

Upon  reviewing  the  transactions  of  any  active  period*  i»  the  history  of 
civilized  nations*  the  chan^  whkh  are  accomplisbed  aopear  wondcanmlly 
dispropcNTtiooed  to  the  efforts  which  have^been  ezertea.  Conquests  are 
never  veiy  extensive  or  rapid^  but  among  nations  whose  progress  in 
improvement  is  extremely  unequal.  When  Alexander  the  Greats  at  the 
head  of  a  gallant  people*  of  simple  manners*  and  formed  to  war  by  admi- 
rable militaiy  institutions*  invaded  a  state  sunk  in  luzuiy,  and  enervated 
by  excessive  refinement;  when  Ghenchizcan  and  Tameriane,  with  their 
armies  of  hardy  barbanans*  poured  in  upon  nations*  enfeebled*  by  the 
climate  in  which  they  lived*  or  by  the  arts  and  commerce  which  they 
cultivated*  these  conquerors*  Uke  a  torrent*  swept  eveiy  thing  belbre  diem, 
subduing  kingdoms  and  provmoes  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  was  lequi- 
site  to  march  through  them.  But  when  nations  are  in  a  state  similar  to 
^ch  other*  and  keep  equal  pace  in  their  advances  towards  refioemeot* 
they  are  not  exposea  to  the  calamity  of  sudden  oonouests.  Their  acqui- 
sitions of  knowledge*  their  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  tneir  political  sagaci^ 
and  address*  are  neariy  eqiial.  The  fate  of  states  in  this  situation*  depends 
not  on  a  single  battle.  Their  internal  nesources  are  many  and  various* 
Nor  are  they  themselves  alone  interested  in  their  own  safety*  or  active  in 
their  own  defence.  Other  states  interpose^  and  balance  any  tempomiy 
advantage  which  either  party  ma^  have  acquired.  After  the  fiercest  and 
most  lei^hened  conteSl^  all  the  nval  nations  are  exhausted*  none  axe  cos>- 
quered.  At  length  tbev  find  it  necessaiy  to  conclude  a  peace,  which 
restores  to  each  almost  the  same  power  and  the  same  teiritories  of  which 
thnr  were  formerly  in  possession. 

Such  was  die  state  of  Europe  duriiig  the  re^  of  Charles  V.  No  prince 
was  so  much  superior  to  the  rest  in  power*  as  to  render  his  efibrts  irresist- 
ible* and  his  conquests  easy.    No  nation  had  made  progress  in  improve- 
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iMnt  so  bt  beyond  Its  neigliboan,  as  to  have  acquned  a  veiy  manifest 
proxminenca.  Each  state  deriwd  some  advantege,  or  was  tul^t  to 
some  iBOODviettience  from  Hb  situation  or  ils  climate ;  each  was  distinsuiahed 
bf  something^  peculiar  in  tbe  genius  of  its  ^MMpJe*  or  tiie  constitution  of  its 
tfoveniroent  But  the  advantages  possessed*  ij  one  state,  were  cbuntei^ 
babnced  b^  circumstances  favourable  to  others ;  and  this  prevented  sinj 
from  attaining  such  snperiori^  as  might  have  been  fatal  to  al).  The 
nations  t)f  Europe  in  that  age,  as  in  the  present,  were  like  one  mat  family ; 
there  were  some  features  common  to  all,  which  fixed  a  resemblance ;  there 
were  certain  peculiarities  conspicuous  in  each,  which  qtiariDed  a  distinction. 
fiat  there  was  tot  among  them  that  widedtversi^  of  diaiacter  and  of 
genius  which,  in  almost  eveiy  period  o(  histoiy,  hatfi  exalted  the  Euro- 
peans above  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  seems 
to  have  destined  the  one  to  nile,  and  the  other  to  dbe^. 

But  though  the  near  resemblance  and  equality  in  miprovement  among 
the  diflbrent  nations  of  £wx>pe  prevented  the  reign  ol  Charies  V.  book 
being  distingniibed  by  such  siidaen  and  extensive  conquests  as  occur  in 
some  other  periods  of^histoiy,  yet,  during  the  course  of  his  admmistration, 
all  tbe  considerable  states  in  Europe  sufiered  a  remai^able  change  in  ^ir 
political  situation,  and  felt  the  influence  of  events,  which  have  not  hitherto 
«pcnt  their  ferce,  but  still  continue  to  operate  in  a  greater  or  in  a  less 
(teree.  It  was  during  his  reign,  and  in  consequence  of  tiie  perpetual 
eflorts  to  which  his  enterprising  ambition  roused  him,  that  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Europe  acquired  internal  vigour;  that  they  discenied  the 
resources  of  which  they  were  possessed ;  {mit  they^  came  both  to  feel  their 
own  strengdi,  and  to  know  how  to  make  it  ft>nnidable  to  others*  It  was 
during  his  reign,  too,  that  tbe  dififerent  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  in 
former  times  seemed  frequently  to  act  as  if  they  had  been  single  and  dis* 
joined,  became  so  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  so  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  as  to  ferm  one  gpeat  i^litical  system,  in  which  each  took  a 
station,  wherein  it  has  remained  since  that  time  with  less  variation  than 
could  have  been  expected  after  the  events  of  two  active  centuries. 

The  progress,  however,  and  acquisitions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  were 
not  only  greater  than  those  of  any  other  power,  but  more  discernible  and 
coo^icnoaB.  I  have  afareadv  enumerated  the  extensive  territories  which 
descended  to  Charles  'from  his  Austrian,  Buij;undiaii»  and  Spanish  ances- 
tors.* To  these  he  himself  added  the  Imperial  dignity :  ana,  as  if  all  this 
had  been  too  little,  the  bounds  of  the  nabitable  glooe  seemed  to  be 
extended,  and  a  new  worid  was  subjected  to  his  command.  Upon  his 
resignation,  Uie  Buignndian  provinces,  and  the  Spanish  kiivdoms  with  their 
dependencies,  both  in  the  old  and  new  worids,  devolved  to  Philip.  But 
Chaises  transmitted  his  dominions  to  his  son,  in  a  condition  very  diflferent 
firom  that  in  whidi  he  himself  had  received  them.  They  were  augmented 
by  the  accession  of  new  provinces;  they  were  habituated  to  obey  an 
administratkm  no  leas  vigorous  than  steady;  they  were  accustomed  to 
•xpensiv«  and  persevering  efibrts,  which,  though  necessaiy  in  the  contests 
between  civilized  nations,  had  been  little  known  in  Europe  before  the 
sixteenth  centuiy.  The  provinces  of  Friesland,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssel  ^ 
which  he  acquired  hj  purchase  from  their  former  proprietors,  and  the 
dntchy  of  Gueldres,  of  which  he  made  himself  master,  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  partly  by  the  arts  of  negotiation,  were  additions  ofgreat  value  to  his 
Bumindian  dominions.    FercBnand  and  Isabella  transmitted  to  him  all  the 

Provinces  of  Spain,  finom  die  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of 
brti^l ;  but  as  he  maintamed  a  perpetual  peace  with  that  kingdom,  amidst 
the  various  efforts  of  his  enteipnsing  ambitkxi,  he  made  no  acquisitkm  of 
tesritoiy  in  ^t  quarter* 
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Charles  had  gainedt  however^  a  rhit  aooenioB  of  power  in  this  iMut  of 
his  domioioQs.  By  hb  success  in  the  war  with  the  oommoos  of  Castile, 
he  exalted  the  reeal  prerogative  upon  the  niins  of  the  priTiieges  which 
fonnerly  belotf^ed  to  the  people.  Though  he  allowed  the  name  of  the 
Cortes  to  remain,  and  the  formality  of^ioldira:  it  to  be  continued ;  he redneed 
its  authority  and  jurisdiction  almost  to  nothings  and  modelled  it  b  such  a 
manner,  that  it  became  rkther  a  junto  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  than 
an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people*  One  member  of  the 
constitution  being  thus  lopped  ofi^  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  other 
must  feel  the  stroke,  and  suffer  by  it.  The  suppression  of  the  popular 
power  rendered  the  aristocratical  less  formidable.  The  grandees,  prompted 
by  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  aee,  or  allured  hj  the  honours  which  tfaej 
enjoyed  in  a  court,  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  military  servioet  or  id 
attending  on  the  person  of  their  prince.  They  did  not  chead,  perhaps  did 
not  observe,  the  di^ngerousprp^^ress  of  the  royal  authority,  whidi,  leaving 
them  the  vain  distinction  of  being  covered  in  presence  of  dieir  soveiei^ 
stripped  them,  bv  degrees,  of  that  real  power  which  they  possessed  while 
they  formed  one  body ,  and  acted  in  concert  with  the  people.  Charles's  suc- 
cess in  abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  and  in  breakiif^  the 
power  of  the  nobles  of  Castile,  encoura^d  Philip  to  invade  the  libeities 
of  Arragon,  which  were  still  more  extensive.^  The  Castilians,  aocustooied 
to  subjection  themselves,  assisted  in  imposing  the  yoke  on  their  moie 
happy  and  independent  neighbours.  Toe  will  of  the  sovereign  became 
the  supieme  law  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain ;  and  princes  who  were  not 
checked  in  forming  their  plans  bv  the  iealousy  of  the  people,  nor  controlled 
in  executing  them  by  the  pcftver  of  toe  nobles,  could  both  aim  at  great 
objects,  and  call  forth  the  whole  strength  of  the  monarchy  in  order  to 
attain  them. 

As  Charles,  by  extendine^  the  royal  prerogative,  tendered  the  mooarchs 
of  Spain  masters  at  home,  he  added  new  dignity  and  pewer  lo  their  crown 
by  his  foreign  acouisitions.  He  secured  to  Spain  the  oiiiet  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  Ferdinand  had  usurped  or  fraud,  and  hdd 
with  difficulty.  He  united  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  populous  Italian  provinces,  to  the  Spanish  crown ;  and  left  his  suc- 
cessors, even  without  taking  their  other  territories  into  the  account,  the 
most  considerable  provinces  in  Italy,  which  had  been  long  the  theatre  of 
contention  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  atid  in  which  they  had  stn^ggled 
with  emulation  to  obtain  the  superiority.  When  the  Frencn,  in  conlcHnnity 
to  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  withdrew  their  forces  out  of  Itahrp 
and  finally  relinquished  all  their  schemes  of  conquest  on  that  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  Spanish  dominions  then  rose  in  importance,  and  enabled  their 
kings,  as  long  as  the  monarchy  retained  any  degree  of  vigour,  to  preserve 
the  chief  sway  in  all  the  transactions  of  that  country.  But  whatever  ac- 
cession, either  of  interior  authority  or  of  foreign  dominion,  Charles  gained 
for  the  monarchs  of  Spain  in  Europe,  was  inconsiderable  when  compared 
With  his  acquisitions  m  the  new  world.  He  added  there^  not  provinces, 
but  empires  to  his  crown.  He  conquered  territories  of  such  imwMMm^A 
extent;  he  discovered  such  inexhaustible  veins  of  wealth,  and  opened 
such  boundless  prospects  of  ever;^  kind,  as  must  have  roused  his  aaooeasor, 
and  have  callea  him  forth  to  action,  though  his  ambition  had  been  much 
less  ardent  than  that  of  Philip,  and  must  nave  rendered  him  not  only  ee- 
feiprising  but  formidable.  ^. 

W  bile  the  elder  branch  of  the  Austrian  family  rose  to  such  pre-emineDOS 
in  Spain,  the  younger,  of  which  Ferdinand  was  the  head,  grew  to  be  ooo- 
siderable  in  (Germany ;  the  ancient  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria  in  Germany,  united  to  the  kin^oms  of  Hungary  and  fioheoiia* 
which  Ferdinand  had  acquired  by  mamaee,  formed  a  respectable  power: 
and  when  the  Imperial  dignity  was  added  to  these,  Feramand  possessed 
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tantoiies  more  extensive  than  had  beloiq^ed  to  any  prinoe,  Charles  V.  ex- 
cepted, who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  empire  for  several  ages.  Foi* 
^tinately  for  Europe,  the  disg^t  which  Phihp  oonceived  on  account  ol 
Ferdinand's  refusing  to  relinquish  the  Imperial  crown  in  his  favour^  notonlj 
prevented  for  some  time  the  separate  members  of  the  house  of  Austria 
irom  acting  in  concert,  but  occasioned  between  them  a  visible  alienation 
and  rivalship.  By  degrees,  however,  r^ard  to  the  interest  of  their  family 
«xtingubhed  this  impolitical  animoeity.  The  confidence,  which  was 
natural,  returned:  the  ag^ndizing  of  the  bouse  of  Austria  became  the 
eommoB  object  ol  all  their  schemes:  they  gave  and  received  assistance 
alternately  towards  the  execution  of  tnem ;  and^ach  derived  consideration 
and  impoitance  from  the  other's  success.  A  family  so  great  and  so 
aspiriivp,  became  the  general  object  of  jealousy  and  terror.  AH  the  power, 
«8  well  as  THiltty,  otEiirope  were  exerted  during  a  century,  in  order  to 
check'  and  bumble  it.  Nothii^  can  give  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  as- 
cendant which  it  had  acquired,  and  of  the  terror  which  it  had  inspired, 
than  that  aher  its  vigour  was  spent  with  extraordinaiy,  exertions  of  its 
stiengtb,  after  Spain  was  become  only  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,  and 
•ts  monarchs  were  sunk  into  debility  and  dotage,  the  house  of  Austria  still 
continued  to  be  formidable.  The  nations  of  Europe  had  so  often  felt  its 
superior  power,  and  had  been  so  constantly  employed  in  guarding  against 
it,  that  the  dread  of  it  became  a  kind  of  politicaf  habit,  the  influence  ot 
which  remained  when  the  causes  which  had  formed  it  ceased  to  exist.  . 
While  the  house  of  Austria  went  on  with  such  success  in  enlaiging  its 
dominions,  France  made  no  considerable  acquisition  of  new  territo^.  All 
•ts  schemes  of  conquest  in  Italy  had  proved  abortive ;  it  had  hitherto 
obtained  no  establuhment  of  consequence  in  the  new  world ;  and  after  the 
continued  and  vigorous  efforts  of  four  successive  reigns,  the  confines  of  the 
kingdom  were  much  the  same  as  Louis  XI .  had  left  them .  But  thouffh  France 
made  not  such  large  strides  towards  dominion  as  the  house  of  Austria,  it 
continued  to  advance  by  steps  which  were  more  secure,  because  they  were 
gradual  and  less  observed.  The  conquest  of  Calais  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  English  to  invade  France  but  at  their  utmost  peril,  and  de- 
livered the  French  from  the  dread  of  their  ancient  enemies,  who,  previous 
lo  that  event,  could  at  any  time  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  by  that  avenue, 
and  thereby. retaid  or  defeat  the  execution  of  their  best  concerted  enter- 
prises against  any  foreign  power.  The  important  acquisition  of  Metz 
covered  that  part  of  their  frontier  which  formerly  was  most  feeble,  and 
lay  most  exposed  to  insult.  France,  irom  the  time  of  its  obtaining  these 
additional  securities  a^inst  external  invasion,  must  be  deemed  tte  most 
powerful  kingdom  in  £^urope,  and  is  more  fortunately  situated  than  any 
oo  the  continent  either  for  conquest  or  defence.  From  the  confines  of 
Artois  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  British  channel  to  the 
frontiers  of  Savoy  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  its  territories  lay 
compact  and  unmlngled  with  those  of  any  other  power.  Several  of  ttie 
considerable  provinces,  which  had  contracted  a  spirit  of  independence  by 
their  having  been  long  subject  to  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  wfalo 
were  often  at  variance  or  at  war  with  their  master,  were  now  accustomed 
o  recognise  and  to  obey  one  sovereign.  As  they  became  members  of  the 
same  monarchy,  they  assumed  the  sentiments  of  that  body  into  which  tliey 
were  incoiporated,  and  co-operated  with  zeal  towards  promoting  its 
Mitere^t  and  honour.  The  power  and  influence  wrested  from  the  nobles 
were  seized  by  the  crown.  The  people  were  not  admitted  to  share  in 
these  spoils;  they  gained  no  new  privilege ;  they  acquired  no  additional 
we^t  in  the  leeislature.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of^  the  people,  but  in 
order  to  extend  tneir  own  prerogative,  that  the  monarchs  of  France  had 
laboured  to  humble  their  great  vassals.  Satisfied  with  having  brought 
Hwni  under  aotire  sul^ection  to  the  crow%  they  diaoovwed  BO  solicitude 
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loTfree  the  people  Aom  liieir  ancieiit  depeodnoe  en  flie  Bobks  ef 
th^  heklt  and  07  wbooi  fbej  were  often  oppieaed. 

A  nooarch  at  ibe  head  of  a  kjngdom  tiiuB  united  at  lioaie  and 
from  abroad,  was  entitled  to  farm  ereat  dengnsy  becane  he  feh  haneelf 
10  a  oondition  to  eiecute  them.  The  foreign  wan  which  had  oontiooed 
with  little  ioteiTuptjon  from  the  accession  of  Charies  VUI.  had  not  opiy 
cherished  and  augmented  the  martial  genius  of  the  natioiiy  but  by  anrine 
die  troops  during  the  coarse  of  loqg  senrice  to  the  fetigues  of  war,  ana 
•ccustomins^  them  to  obedience,  had  added  the  force  of  OBcipline  to  their 
natural  antour.  A  gallant  and  active  body  of  nobka,  who  oonsideMd 
themselves  as  idle  and  useless,  unless  when  they  were  in  the  fidd ;  who 
were  hardly  acquainted  with  any  pasthne  or  emcise  but  what  was  mili- 
taiy;  and  who  knew  no  roed  to  power,  or  fome.  or  wealth,  but  war, 
wouid  not  have  suffered  their  sovereign  to  remain  laag  in  inactioD.  The 
pec^ple,  little  acquainted  with  the  aits  of  peace,  and  uways  ready  to  take 
arms  at  the  command  of  their  sopeiiois,  were  acouBtomed,  bf  the  wtj^mt 
of  long  wan  carried  on  in  distant  countries,  to  bear  impositions,  whidi, 
however  inconsideiabie  they  akj  seem  if  estimated  by  the  ezori»ilaot 
late  of  modem  exaction,  appear  innnense  when  compared  with  the  sums 
levied  in  France,  or  in  any  oiner  countiT  of  Europe,  previons  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  XI.  As  all  die  nwmbers  of  which  the  state  was  composed  were 
thus  impatient  for  action,  and  capable  of  mot  efforts,  the  scheooes  and 
operations  of  France  must  have  been  no  wss  fomkiable  to  Europe  than 
those  of  Spain.  The  superior  advantaces  o[  its  situatioB,  the  coDl%uity 
and  compactness  of  its  territories,  together  with  the  peculiar  state  of  its 
poliijcal  constitution  at  that  juncture,  must  have  rendered  its  eatemises 
still  more  alarming  and  more  decisive.  The  king  possessed  such  a  degree 
of  power  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  nis  subjects ;  the  people 
were  strangers  to  those  occupations  and  habits  of  Kfe  which  render  men 
averse  to  war,  or  unfit  for  it ;  and  die  nobles^  though  reduced  to  the  sid>- 
ordination  neoessair  in  a  regular  government,  still  retained  the  h^,  un- 
daunted spirit  whidi  was  the  effect  of  their  ancient  independence.  The 
vigour  of  the  feudal  times  remained,  their  anarchy  was  at  an  end ;  and  the 
kiq^sof  France  could  avail  themselves  of  the  martial  ardour  which  that  singu- 
lar institution  had  kindled  or  kept  alive,  without  being[  exposed  to  any  ofthe 
dangers  or  inconveniences  wbicn  are  inseptfable  from  it  wnen  in  entire  fosce. 

A  kingdom  m  such  a  state  is,  perhaps,  capable  of  greater  military  elfarts 
than  at  any  other  period  m  its  progress.  But  how  fcxmidable  or  how  fotal 
soever  to  me  other  nations  of  Europe  the  power  of  such  a  monarehy  migfat 
have  been,  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  France  saved  them  at  mat 
juncture  from  feeling  its  effects.    These  war%  of  which  religion  was  the 

S'etext  and  ambition  the  cause,  wherein  great  abilities  were  dispbyed  bj 
e  leaders  of  the  different  factions,  and  little  conduct  or  firmness  were 
manifested  bv  the  crown  under  a  succession  ^  weak  princes,  kept  France 
occupied  and  embroiled  for  half  a  century.  During  these  commotions  the 
internal  btre^gth  of  the  kingdom  was  muchwasted,  and  such  aspirit  of  anarchy 
was  spread  among  die  M)bles,  to  whom  rebellion  was  fomiliar,  and  die 
restraint  of  laws  uidcoown,  that  a  considerable  interval  became  requisice 
not  only  for  recruiting  the  internal  vigour  of  the  nation,  but  for  re-establisb- 
ing  the-  authority  of  the  prince :  so  Uiat  it  wss  long  before  France  could 
turn  her  whole  attention  towaras  foreign  tssnsactions,  or  act  with  her  pn>> 
per  force  in  foreign  wan.  It  was  long  before  she  rose  to  that  ascendant 
m  Europe  which  she  has  maintained  since  the  administration  of  Cardinai 
Richlieu.  and  which  the  situation  as  well  as  extent  of  the  kingdom,  the 
nature  or  her  ^vemment,  together  with  the  character  of  her  people,  entitle 
her  to  maintain. 

While  die  kingdoms  on  the  continent  grew  into  power  and  ccnooqucnce, 
England  likewise  made  considecafale  pwgrem  towiids  gogulariimniiniiWiiO 
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and  interior  fii«D|^.  Hemy  VUL,  probably  widiout  mCeiitioD»  and  cer- 
tiinly  witlKiiit  anj  ooonstent  plan,  of  whicD  his  nature  was  incapaUet 
punued  the  ach^me  of  depressiiv  the  nobility^  which  the  policy  of  hit 
lather  Hennr  VII.  had  begun.  The  pfide  and  caprice  of  his  temper  led 
him  to  employ  chiefly  new  men  in  the  adminirtKatioD  of  affiiirs«  because 
he  found  tbeni  roost  obsequiooiy  or  least  scrupulous ;  and  he  not  only  con- 
ferred on  them  sneh  plenitude  of  power,  but  omlted  them  to  sucn  pre- 
eminenoe  in  dig;nity,  as  mortified  and  dnpraded  the  ancient  nobifity.  By 
the  alienation  or  sale  of  the  charch  lanasy  which  were  disnpated  with  a 
profusion  net  in£srior  to  the  lapadousness  with  which  they  had  oeen  seized, 
as  well  as  by  the  priyilege  cranted  to  the  anslent  landfaolden  of  selling 
their  estates,  or  disposiiig^  of  mem  bjr  wtUnan  immense  property,  formerly 
locked  up,  was  brought  mto  circulation.  This  put  the  qpirit  of  industiy 
and  commerce  in  motion,  and  eave  it  some  considerable  degree  of  vigour. 
The  road  to  power  and  to  optuence  became  open  to  persons  of  erery  con« 
dition.  A  sudden  and^  ezcessiye  flow  of  wealth  from  the  West  Indiet 
proved  fatal  to  industiy^'in  Spain ;  a  moderate  accession  in  England  to  the 
sum  in  circulation  ^ave  life  to  commerce,  awakened  the  iiwenuity  of  the 
nation,  and  excitea  it  to  useful  enterprise.  In  France,  what  the  nobles 
lost  the  crovf  n  gained*  In  England^  the  commons  were  gainers  as  well  as ' 
the  kipg.  Power  and  influence  accompanied  of  course  the  property 
which  mey  acquired.  They  rose  to  consideratioo  among  their  fellow 
subjects ;  they  began  to  feel  their  own  importance ;  and  extending  their 
influence  in  tne  legislative  bo<J^  gradually,  and  often  when  neither  they 
themselves  nor  others  foresaw  all  mt  effects  of  their  claims  and  pretensions, 
they  at  last  attained  that  high  authority  to  which  the  British  constitution  is 
indebted  for  the  existence,  and  must  owe  the  preservation  of  its  liberty. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  English  constitution  adf  anced  towards  perfection, 
several  circumstances  brought  oo  a  change  in  the  ancient  system  with 
respect  to  foreign  powers,  and  introduced  another  more  beneficial  to  the 
nation.  As  soon  as  Heniy  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  see, 
and  broke  off  all  connexioo  with  the  papal  court,  considerable  sums  were 
saved  to  the  nation,  of  which  it  had  been  annually  drained  b^  remittances 
to  Rome  iinr  dispensations  and  indulgences^  by  the  expense  of  pilgprioages 
into  foreign  countries,*  or  by  pajrmenttif  annates,  first  Iruits,  ana  a  thousand 
other  taxes  which  that  artlui  and  rapacious  court  levied  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind.  The  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  different  from  that  of  the  civil 
power,  and  claiming  not  only  to  be  indetwadent  of  it,  but  superior  to  it, 
a  wild  solecism  in  government,  apt  not  only  to  perplez  and  disquiet  weak 
minds,  but  tending  directly  to  disturb  society,  was  finally  abolished. 
Ck>vemment  became  more  simple  as  well  as  more  respectable,  when  no 
rank  or  character  exempted  any  person  from  being  amenable  to  the  same 
courts  as  other  subject^  from  beme  tried  by  the  same  judges,  and  fimn 
being  acquitted  or  condemned  by  ue  same  laws. 

By  the  loss  of  Calais  the  English  were  excluded  fivm  the  continent. 
All  schemes  for  invading  France  became  of  course  as  chimerical  as  they 
had  formeriy  been  pernicious.  The  views  of  the  English  were  confined, 
first,  by  necessity,  and  afterwards  from  choice^  within  their  ovm  island. 
That  rage  for  conquest  which  had  possessed  the  nation  during  many 
centuries^  and  wasted  its  stren^  in  perpetual  and  fruitless  wars,  ceased 
at  length.  Those  active  spints  which  had  known  and  followed  no  pro- 
fession but  war,  soiKht  fov  occupation  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  their 
country  was  benefited  as  much  by  the  one  as  it  had  suffered  by  the  other. 
The  nation,  which  had  been  exhausted  by  fiequent  expeditions  to  the 


*  The  loH  wlileh  the  latkm  rauiaedlr  novt^^  theee  artklee  it  obvioQe,  end  miMl  hevt  been 


giM*.  Bven  that  bir  pUgrimagee  was  not  inconsiderable.  In  the  year  1498,  Ucenee  wai  obtained 
kf  w>  ftwer  than  915  penou  to  vleit  the  shrine  of  St  James  of  CompoeteUa  in  Spain.  Rvmer,  toI. 
»■  1bM8*|  UwBiupberof  piigriinetoUiesaiaeplace  wsaSieOL  Ibid.    In  1445,  they  were  SIOO.  voLzi 
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continent,  recruited  its  numbers,  and  acquired  new  6tFeQg[tfi;  and 
roused  bj  an^r  extraordioaiy  exigency  to  take  pnt  in  foreigpa  opeaJ&jaa^ 
the  T^our  of  its  effij^rts  was  proportionaUy  great,  because  tney  were  aoiy 
occasional  and  of  a  short  continuance.  i 

The  same  principle  which  had  led  En^and  to  adopt  tiiis  new  ^atem 
with  regard  to  the  powers  on  the  continent,  occasioned  a  change  in  its 
plan  of  conduct  witn  respect  to  Scotland,  the  only  foreign  state  with 
which,  on  account  of  its  situation  in  the  same  island,  the  Engliah  had  such 
a  close  connection  as  demanded  their  perpetual  attention.  Instead  ol 
prosecuting  the  ancient  scheme  of  conquenng  that  kingdom,  which  &e 
nature  of  me  country,  defended  by  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  rendered 
dang^erous  if  not  impracticable ;  it  appeared  more  eligible  to  endeavour  at 
obtaining  such  influence  in  Scotland  as  might  exempt  England  irom  any 
danger  or  disquiet  irom  that  quarter.  The  national  poverty  of  the  Soot% 
together  with  the  violence  and  animosity  of  their  factions,  rendered  the 
execution  of  tbb  plan  easy  to  a  people  far  superior  to  them  in  wealths 
The  leading  men  of  greatest  power  and  popularity  were  gained ;  the 
ministers  and  favourites  of  the  crown  wete  corrupted :  and  such  absolute 
direction  ot  the  Scottish  councils  was  acquired,  as  rendered  the  opeiatioos 
of  the  one  kingdom  dependent,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  on  the  aoverekin  of  the 
other.  Such  perfect  external  .secunty,  added  to  the  interior  advantages 
which  England  now  possessed,  must  soon  have  raised  it  to  new  considera* 
tion  and  impcnrtance ;  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  equally  conspicuous  for 
wisdom,  for  steadiness,  and  for  vigour,  accelerated  its  progress,  and  carried 
it  with  greater  rapidity  towards  that  elevated  station  which  it  hath  aace 
held  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  political  state  of  the  great  kingdoms 
underwent  such  changes,  revolutions  of  considerable  importance  happened 
in  that  of  the  secondary  or  inferior  powers.  Those  in  the  papal  court  am 
most  obvious,  and  of  most  extensive  consequence. 

In  the  PreliroinaiT  Book,  I  have  mentioned  the  rise  of  that  spiritaal 
jurisdiction  which  Ine  popes  claim  as  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have 
traced  the  procpess  of  that  authority  which  they  possess  as  temporal 
princes.*  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  tnere  was  nothing  that 
tended  to  circumscribe  or  to  moderate  their  authority,  but  science  and 
philosophy,  which  began  to  revive  and  be  cultivated.  The  prperesa  ot 
these,  however,  was  still  inconsiderable ;  they  always  operate  Sowly  ^ 
and  it  is  long  before  their  influence  reaches  the  people,  or  can  produce  asj 
sensible  effect  upon  them.  They  may  perhaps  nadually,  and  in  a  loif^ 
course  of  years,  undermine  and  shake  an  establiwed  system  of  false  reli- 
^n,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  their  having  overturned  one.  The  hatteiy 
is  too  feeble  to  demolish  those  fabrics  which  superstition  raises  on  deep 
foundations,  and  can  strenetben  with  the  most  consummate  art. 

Luther  bad  attacked  the  papal  supremacy  with  other  weapoos,  and 
with  an  impetuosity  more  formidable.  The  time  and  manner  of  nis  attack 
concurred  with  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  which  have  been  expJainec^ 
in  giving  him  immediate  success.  The  charm  which  had  bound  mankind 
for  so  many  ages  was  broken  at  once.  The  human  mind,  which  had  con- 
iinued  long  as  tame  and  passive  as  if  it  had  been  formed  to  believe  what- 
ever was  taught,  and  to  bear  whatever  was  imposed,  roused  of  a  sudd^i 
and  became  inquisitive,  mutinous,  and  disdainful  of  the  yoke  to  which  it 
had  hitherto  submitted.  That  wonderful  ferment  and  agitation  of  mind, 
which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  appears  unaccountable,  or  is  condemned 
as  extravagant,  was  so  general,  that  it  must  have  been  excited  fay  causes 
which  were  natural  and  of  powerful  efficacy.  The  kingdoms  of  Denmark. 
Sweden^  England,  and  Scotland,  and  afanost  one  half  of  Germany,  threw 
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0i  (heir  allegiance  to  liie  pope*  abolished  his  jurfsdictioD  within  their  terri- 
tDrie%  and  nre  the  sanction  of  law  to  modes  of  discipline  and  sjstenui  of 
doctrine  which  were  not  only  independent  of  his  power,  hot  hostile  to  it. 
Nor  was  this  virit  of  innoration  confined  to  those  countries  which  openly 
leyolted  from  ne  pone ;  it  spread  throiig;h  all  Europe*  and  broke  out  m 
eveiy  part  of  it  with  various  degrees  of  violence.  It  penetrated  early 
into  France,  and  made  a  quick  proness  there*  In  that  kingdom,  tbie 
namber  of  converts  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers  was  so  great,  their 
leal  so  enterprising,  and  the  abilities  of  their  leaders  so  distinguiahed, 
that  they  soon,  ventured  to  contend  for  superiority  with  the  established 
church,  and  were  sometimes  en  the  point  of  obtaining  it.  In  all  the  fn^ 
vinces  of  Germany  which  continued  to  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy, 
as  well  as  in  the  Low-Countries,  the  protestant  doctrines  were  secretly 
taitt^t,  and  had  gained  so  many  proselytes,  that  they  were  ripe  for  revolt, 
and  were  restraimd  merely  by  the  dread  of  thefar  rulen  from  imitating  the 
example  of  their  neighbours,  and  asserting  their  independence.  Even  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  symptoms  to  shake  off  the  yoke  appeared.  The  preten- 
aions  of  the  pope  to  infallible  knowledge  ana  supreme  power  were  treated 
by  many  i>ersons  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities  with  such  scorn,  or 
attacked  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  most  vigilant  attention  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  the  hiehest  stranis  of  pontifical  authority,  and  all  the  rigour  of 
inquisitorial  juriswction  were  requisite  to  check  ana  extinguish  it. 

The  defection  of  so  many  opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms  from  the 
papal  see,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  its  grandeur  and  power.  It  abridged  the 
dominions  of  the  popes  in  extent,  it  diminished  their  revenues,  and  left 
them  fewet  rewards  to  bestow  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  various  denomina* 
tions,  attached  to  them  by  vows  of  obedience  as  well  as  by  ties  of  intervt, 
and  whom  they  employed  as  instraments  to  establish  or  support  their  usur* 
pations  in  every  part  ot  Europe.  The  countries  too  which  nOw  disclaimed 
their  authority,  were  those  which  formeriy  had  been  most  devoted  to  it. 
The  empire  nf  superstition  differs  from  everjr  other  species  of  dominion ; 
its  power  is  often  greatest  and  roost  implicitly  obeyed  in  the  provinces* 
most  remote  from  the  seat  of  ^vemment ;  while  such  as  are  situated 
nearer  to  that  are  more  apt  to  discern  the  artifices  by  which  it  is  upheld, 
or  the  impostures  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  persona]  frailties  or  vices 
of  the  popes,  the  errors  as  well  as  corruption  of  their  administration,  the 
ambition,  venali^,  and  deceit  which  reigned  in  their  courts,  fell  immedi- 
ately under  the  ooservation  of  the  Italians,  and  could  not  fail  of  diminishing 
that  respect  which  be(^ts  submission.  But  in  Germany,  England,  and  the 
more  remote  parts  of  Europe,  these  were  either  alto^ther  unknown,  or 
being  only  known  by  report,  made  a  slitter  impression.  Veneration  for 
the  papal  dignity  increased  accordingly  in  these  countries  in  proportion  to 
their  aistance  from  Rome ;  and  that  veneration,  added  to  then-  gix^s  igno- 
rance, rendered  them  equally  credulous  and  passive.  In  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  papal  domipatioo,  the  boldest  ana  most  successful  instances 
of  encroachment  are  to  be  found  in  Germany  and  other  countries  distant 
firom  Italy.  In  these  its  impositions  were  heaviest  and  its  exactions  the 
most  rapacious ;  so  that  in  estimating  the  diminution  of  power  which  the 
court  of  Rome  suffered  in  consequence  of  tlie  reformation,  not  only  the 
number  but  the  character  of  the  people  who  revolted,  not  only  the  ^at 
extent  of  territoiy,  but  the  extraordmaiy  obsequiousness  of  tne  subjects 
which  it  lost,  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 

Nor  was  it  only  by  this  defection  of  so  many  kingdoms  and  states  which 
the  reformation  occasioned,  that  it  contributed  to  diminish  the  power  of 
the  Roman  pontiffii.  It  obliged  them  to  adopt  a  different  system  of 
conduct  towards  the  natkxis  which  still  continued  to  recognise  their  juris- 
diction, and  to  govern  them  by  new  maxims  and  with  a  milder  spirit. 
The  reformation  taught  them,  by  a  fatal  example,  what  they  seem  nol 
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before  to  have  apprehended,  tiiaf  the  ctiedali^  and  patifce  of  nanUid 
might  be  oTerbttraeoed  and  ezhauBted.    They  became  afraid  of  retitanog 
upoo  anqr  sucft  exertieo  of  dieir  audnrity  as  mirfat  alaim  or  aaneralc 
mes  sui^ects,  and  excite  them  to  a  new  rerolt    They  sait  a  liTil  chorcb 
established  in  many  cotnitries  of  £uiope»  the  memben  of  %lllch  were  on 
the  watch  to  obaerre  any  enors  m  their  admioistntioii^  and  eajper  to  expose 
them.    They  weie  sensible  that  the  opiokxis^  adverse  to  Ifteir  power  and 
usurpationBy  were  not  adopted  by  tbeir  enemies  aJoney  bat  had  spread 
.  eren  among  the  people  who  still  adhered  to  them.    ^V^  ^  tfaeee  ac- 
counts,  it  waa  no^longer  poesiUe  to  lead  or  to  govern  their  flock  in  the 
sade  manner  as  in  thne  (kric  and  quiet  ages  whcm&itti  waa  implicilywhca 
submission  was  unreaefved,  and  aU  tamely  followed  and  obeyed  the  voice 
of  their  pastor.    From  the  era  of  the  reibniiatibOy  the  popea  have  niled 
rather  l^  address  and  management  than  bv  authority.    Tboi^  the  atyle 
of  their  decrees  be  akiU  Ibe  same,  the  effect  of  them  is  very  difaent 
Those  bulls  and  mterdicts  w^(^  before  the  leformatioi^  made  die giealest 
princes  tremble^  have  since  ttiat  period  been  dian^jarded  or  despised  by 
the  most  inconsiderable.    Those  bold  decisions  and  acts  of  jonadidioe 
which,  (hiring  many  ages,  not  only  passed  uncensured,  but  were  revered 
as  the  awarcu  of  a  sacred  triitanai,  would,  since  Lether's  appearance,  be 
treated  br  one  part  of  Euro^  as  the  effect  of  folly  or  airaganooy  and  be 
detested  by  the  other  as  impious  and  unjust    The  popes^  'm  their  admin- 
istration, mive  been  obliged  not  only  to  accommooato  themselves  to  die 
notions  of  their  adherents,  but  to  pay  some  segard  to  the  prejudices  of 
their  enemies.    They  seldom  venture  to  claim  new  powers,  or  even  to 
insist  obstinately  on  tneb  ancient  prerogatives,  lest  they  should«rftate  ikt 
fanoeT;  they  carefully  avoid  eveiy  measure  tiiat  may  either  excite  the 
indignation  or  draw  on  them  the  derision  of  the  latter*    The  fnlicy  of  the 
court  of  Rome  has  become  as  cautious,  circumspect,  and  timid,  as  it  was 
once  adventannn  and  violent ;  and  though  their  pretensions  to  infidlifaHity, 
OD  which  alt  their  authority  is  founded,  does  not  alkw  them  to  weuonmot 
«ny  jurisdiction,  which  they  have  at  any  time  claimed  or  exwcisedy  Ibey 
find  It  expedient  to  aufi«r  many  of  their  prerogatives  to  lie  donnaBty  and 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  losing  that  remainder  of  power 
which  they  still  enjoy,  by  ill-timed  attempts  towards  reviving  oooidete 
pretensiom.    Before  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  the  popes  were  the  omvcr 
and  directcMTS  in  eveiy  considerable  enterprise;  tbej  were  at  the  head  of 
every  great  alliance;  and  being  consideied  as  ariutcn  in  the  affiun  of 
Chnstendom,  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  centre  of  political  negolaatioo 
and  intri^.    Since  thai  time,  the  greatest  operations  in  Eim^iiave 
been  earned  on  independent  of  them ;  they  have  sunk  atoest  to  a  Jevel 
with  die  other  petty  princes  of  Italy :  diey  continue  to  claim,  thon^  th^ 
dare  not  exercise,  the  same  sfmrituai  junsdiction,  bat  hardly  retam  any 
shadow  of  the  temporal  power  which  they  anciently  possessed. 

But  bow  fotal  soever  the  refetmadon  may  h|ve  been  to  the  pofwer  of 
the  popes,  it  has  contributed  to  improve  the  church  of  Rome  both  in 
science  and  in  morals.  The  desire  of  equalling  the  reformers  in  those 
talents  vdiich  had  procured  them  respect ;  the  necessity  of  acqninng  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  defending  mieirowB  tenets,  oriefutisc  the  aigu- 
ments  of  dieir  opponents ;  together  with  the  emubtioD  natural  betvreeo 
two  rival  churches,  engagjed  the  Roman  cathoUc  cheigy  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  study  of  useful  science,  which  &ey  cultivated  with  such  assidm'ty 
and  success^  that  th^  have  gradually  become  as  eminent  in  literature,  as 
they  were  in  some  periods  infomoos  tor  knorance.  The  same  principle 
occasioned  a  diange  no  lesa  considerable  in  tiie  morals  of  the  Rooush 
cleigy.  Various  causes  which  have  formerly  been  enumeialed,  had  con- 
,curred  in  introducing  great  irreguDu-ity,  and  even  dissohition  of  manners, 
among  the  popish  clergy.    Luther  ana  his  adherents  began  their  attack  on 
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tte  cbiirab  wjtli  mch  TehemeDt  inFectives  aniost  these,  that,  in  order  i/o 
i^oiOTe  the  scandal,  and  silence  their  declamatjons,  greater  decency  df 
conduct  became  necessary.    The  reformers  themselyes  ware  so  emioe^  * 
not  only  for  the.  purity  but  eyen  austerity  of  their  manners,  and  had  ao^ 

2uired  such  reputation  amoog  the  people  on  that  account,  that  the  Koman 
'atholic  clergy  must  have  soon  lost  all  credit,  if  they  had  not  endeavoured 
to  e(»]form  in  some  measure  to  their  standard.^  They  knew  that  all  their 
actions  fell  under  the  severe  inspiection  of  flie*  pvotestants,  whom  enmity 
and  emulation  prompted  to  observQ  eveiy  vice,  or  even  impropriety  m 
their  conduct;  to  ceniure  them  without  indulgence,  and  expose  them 
without  mercy.  Thjs  rendered  them^  of  course,  not  only  cautious  to 
avoid  such  enormities  as  might  give  ofience,  but  studious  to  acauiie  th^ 
virtues  which  might  merit  praise.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  wnere  tha 
tyrannical  jurisdiction  of  the  inquisition  crushed  the  protestant  faith  as 
aoon  as  it  appeared,  the  spirit  of  popeiy  continues  inyaxiable  :  science  has 
made  small  progress,  and  the  character  of  ecclesiastics  has  undeigone  little 
change.  But  in  those  countries  where  the  members  of  the  two  churches 
have  mingled  freely  with  each  other,  or  have  carried  on  any  considerable 
intercourse,  either  commercial  or  literary,  an,  extraordinary  alteration  in 
the  ideas»  as  well  as  in  the  morals  of  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  is  manifest* 
In  France,  the  manners  of  the  dignitaries  and  secular  cleigy  have  become 
decent  and  exemplary  in  a  high  oegr^.  Many  of  them  have  been  distin- 
eixished  for  all  the  accomplistmients  and  virtues  which  can  adorn  their  j^ro- 
^sion;  ana  differ  greatr^  from  their  predecessors  before  the'ieformationi 
tM>th  in  their  maxims  anq  in  their  conduct 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  reformation  been  felt  only  by  the  inferior 
members  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  ;  it  has  extended  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  to  the  sovereign  pooti&  themselves.  Violations  of  decorum,  and 
even  trespasses  against  moralify^  which  passed  without  censure  in  those 
ages,^^!^  neither  the  power  ot  popes,  nor  the  veneration  of  the  people 
m  their  character,  had  any  bounds ;  when  there  was  no  hostile  eye  to 
pbderve  the  errors  in  their  conduct,  and  no  adyexsaries  zealous  to  inveigh 
iigainst  Aem :  woula  be  liable  now  to  the  severest  animadversion,  and 
excite  general  indignation  or  horror.  Instead  of  rivalling  the  courts  of 
temporal  princes  in  gayety,  and  surpassii^  them  m  licentiousness*  the  popee 
have  studied  to  assume  planners  more  severe  and  more  suitable  to  their 
ecclesiastical  character.  The  chair  of  St.  Peter  hath  not  been  poUqted 
during  two  centuries,  by  any  pontiff  that  resembled  Alexander  Vl.  or 
several  of  bis  predecessors,  who  were  a  disgrace  to  religion  and  to  human 
,  nature.  Throii^faottt  ttiis  bng  succession  ot  popes,  a  wonderful  decorum 
of  conduct,  compared  with  that  of  preceding  ages,  is  observable.  Many 
of  diem,  especially  amonj^  the  pontiff  of  the  present  century,  hate  been 
oQOspicuous  for  aU  the  virtues  becomine  their  high  station ;  and  by  their 
humanity,  their  love  of  literature,  and  their  moderation,  have  made  some 
atcnement  to  mankind  for  the  crimes  of  their  predecessors.  Thus  the 
beneficial  influences  of  the  reformation  have  been  more  extensive  than 
they  appear  on  a  superficial  view ;  and  this  great  division  in  the  ChristiaB 
fcburch  bath  contributed,  in  some  maaaire,  to  increase  purity  of  manners* 
to  diffuse  science,  and  to  inspire  humanity.  History  recites  such  a  number 
ci  shocking  events  occasioned  by  religious  disseinsions,  tha^t  it  must  afford 
peculiar  sa^isfsuction  to  trace  any  one  salutaiy  or  beneficial  e^ect  to  that 
pource  (rom  which  so  many  fatal  calamities  have  floijred. 

The  republic  of  Vemce,  whidu  at  the  beginaiix  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
bad  appeared  so  formidable,  that  almost  all  the  potentates  of  Europe 
united  m  a  confederacy  for  its  destruction,  declined  gradually  from  its 
ancient  power  and  splendour.  The  Venetians  not  only  lost  a  great  part 
of  their  territoir  in  the  war  excited  1^  the  league  of  Cambray,  but  the 
revenues  as  weU  as  vigour  of  the  state  were  exhausted  by  their  extraordi 
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naiy  and  loagf-continued  eflbrts  in  &eit  own  defence :  and  dttt  oonoaieioe 
bj  which  thej  had  acquired  their  wealth  and  power  oegan  to  decaj,  witb- 
out  any  hopes  of  its  reVivine.  All  the  fatal  consequences  to  their  republic, 
which  the  sagacity  of  the  Venetian  senate  foresaw  on  th^  fint  disoovenr 
of  a  passaee  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  actually  tooK 
place.  Their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  nom  establishiiig^ 
themselves  in  the  East  Indies,  not  only  by  exciting^  the  Soldans  of  Egypt* 
and  the  Ottoman  monarchs,  to  turn  their  arms  a^nst  such  dangerous 
intruders,  but  by  affotding  secret  aid  to  the  infidels  m  order  to  insore  their 
success,*  proved  ineffectual.  The  activity  and  valour  of  the  Portueuese 
f  umiounted  every  obstacle,  and  obtained  such  a  fiim  ibotine  in  that  fertile 
countiy,  as  secured  to  them  laige  possessions,  together  wim  an  uofluence 
till  more  extensive.  Lisbon,  instead  of  Venice,  became  the  staple  for  the 
Predous  commodities  of  the  East.    The  Venetians,  after  having 


tor  many  years,  the  monopoly  of  that  beneficial  comineroe,  had  the  mortifi* 
cation  to  be  excluded  from  almost  any  share  in  it.  The  discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Western  world  proved  no  less  fatal  to  inferior  btancbes 
01  their  commerce.  The  ori^nsu  defects  which  were  formerly  pointed 
out  in  the  constitutien  of  the  Venetian  republic  still  continued,  and  the  dis- 
advantages with  which  it  undertook  any  ^at  enterprise  increased,  rather 
than  diminished.  The  source?  (torn  which  it  derived  its  extraordmafT 
riches  and  power  b^ipg  dried  up,  the  interior  vigour  of  the  state  declined, 
and,  of  course,  its  external  6perations  became  less  fomiid«ble.  Loqg 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  Venice  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  dwindled  into  a  secondaiy  and  subaltern 
state.  But  as  the  senate  nad  the  address  to  conceal  the  cuminutioo  of  its 
power,  under  the  veil  of  moderation  and  caution ;  as  it  made  no  rash  efibiC 
that  could  discover  its  weakness ;  as  the  symptoms  of  political  decay  in 
states  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are  seldom  so  apparent  to  their  oeMibouB 
as  to  occasion  a^y  sudden  alteration  in  their  conduct  towards  themTVienice 
continued  long  to  be  considered  and  respected.  She  was  treated  not 
according  to  n4r  present  condition,  but  according  to  the  rank  which  ^she 
had  formerly  held.  Charles  V.  as  well  as  the  kmgs  of  France  hb  rivals, 
courted  her  assistance  with  emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  their  enterprisesL 
Even  down  to  the  close  of  the  centum  Venice  remained  not  aotj  aD  ol^ect 
of  attention,  but  a  considerable  seat  of  political  negotiation  and  mtrigae. , 

That  authori^  which  the  first  Cosmo  di  Medici,  and  Laurence,  hn 
g^ndson,  had  ac(}uired  in  the  republic  of  Florence,  b}r  their  beneficence 
and  abilities,  inspired  their  descendants  with  the  ambition  of  usurping  the 
sovereignty  in  their  countiy,  and  paved  their  way  towards  it  Charles  V. 
placed|  Alexander  di  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  renublic  [A.  D.  1650],  and 
to  the  natural  interest  and  power  of  the  fiamily  added  the  wenrht  as  well 
as  credit  of  the  Imperial  protection.  Of  these,  his  successor  Cosmo,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  availed  himself;  and  establi^ing  his  supreme  aimorily 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  republican  constitution,  he  transmitted  that, 
together  with  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  his  descendants. 
Their  dominions  were  composed  of  the  territories  which  had  belonged  to 
the  three  commonwealths  of  Florefi<5(g,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  and  Icnrn^  one 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Italian  states. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy,  during  the  former  part  of  d^  sixteenth  century, 
ixisaessed  territories  which  were  not  considerable  either  for  extern  or 
value  2  and  the  French,  having  seized  the  greater  part  of  them,  bbl^ed 
the  reigning  duke  to  retire  for  safety  to  the  stroi^  fortress  of  Nice,  wMre 
he  shut  himself  up  for  several  years,  while  his  son,  the  prince  of  Fiedmoot^ 
endeavoured  to  better  his  fortune,  by  serving  as  an  adventurer  in  the 
armies  of  Spain.  The  peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis  restored  to  him  his 
paternal  dominions.    As  these  are  environed  on  every  hand  by  powedbl 
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Deigfabouny  all  whose  motions  the  dukes  of  Savoy  must  obseire  with  the 
greatest  attention,  in  ord^r  not  only  to  guard  against  the  daoj;ef  of  beior 
surprised  and  overpowered,  but  that  they  may  choose  their  side  wi£ 
discernment  in  those  quarrels  wherein  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  avoid 
takiK  part,  this  peculiaiity  in  their  situation  seems  to  have  bad  no  inconsi* 
derable  influence  on  their  character.  By  rousing  them  to  peipetual  atteo- 
tion,  by  keeping  their  ingenuity  always  on  the  stretch,. ana  engaging  them 
in  almost  continual  action,  it  hath  formed  a  race  of  princes  more  sagacious 
in  discovering  their  true  interest,  more  decisive  in  their  resolutions,  and 
more  dexterous  in  availing  themselves  of  every  occurrence  which  pre- 
sented itself,  than  any  perhaps  that  can  be  singled  out  in  the  hisioiT  of 
Europe.  By  gradual  acquisitions  the  dukes  of  Savoy  have  added  to  tbeir 
teiritories,  as  well  as  to  their  own  importance :  and  aspiring  at  length  to 
regal  'dignity,  which  they  obtained  about  halt  a  century  ago,  by  the  title 
oTkii^  of- Sardinia,  they  bold  now  no  inconsiderable  rank  amoqg  the 
monarchs  of  Europe. 

The  teAitddes  which  form  tbe  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  were 
lost  during  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  among  the  numerous 
province  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  were  (hen  so  inconsider- 
able, th^t  haraly  one  opportunity  of  mentioning  them  hath  occuned  in  all 
tbe  busy  period  of  this  bistoiy.  But  soon  after  me  peace  of  Chateau-Cam- 
bresis,  the  violent  and  bigoted  maxims  of  Philip's  government,  being  ear- 
ned into  execution  with  unreleBtiiwr  rigour  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  exaspe- 
rated the  free  peoj^le  of  the  Low-Countries  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
threw  off  tbe  ^anish  yoke,  and  asserted  their  ancient  liberties  and  laws. 
These  they  defended  with  a  persevering  valour,  which  gave  emp]o3npent 
to  the  arms  of  Spain  during  balf-a  centuiy,  exhausted  toe  vigour,  nuned 
the  reputation  of  that  monarchy,  and  at  last  constrained  their  ancient  ma^ 
ters  to  recog^nise  and  to  treat  with  them  as  a  free  independent  state. 
This  state,  wunded  on  liberty,  and  reared  by  iodustiy  and  e€onomy,grew 
into  great  reputation,  even  while  struggliog'  for  its  existence.  But  when 
p«aoe  and  security  allowed  it  to  enlarge  its  views,  and  lb  extend  its  con^ 
merce,  it  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  respectable  ar  well  as  enterprisipg 
powers  in  Europe. 

The  transactions  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  Nortii  of  Europe  have  been 
seldom  attended  to  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

Russia  remained  buried  in  that  barbarism  and  obscuri^,  from  iniiich  it 
wa<t  called  about  the  beginniiig  of  the  present  centuiy,  by  the  creative 
genius  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  made  bis  countiy  known  ana  formidable  to 
Uie  rest  of  Europe. 

In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  peat  revolu* 
tions  happened  in  tbeir  constitutions,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  In  the 
Ibnner  kingdom,  a  tyrant  beiqg  degraded  from  the  throne,  and  expelled 
the  country,  a  new  prince  was  (^kd  by  the  voice  of  tbe  people  to 
assume  the  reins  of  govemment    In  the  latter,  a  fierce  people  roused  to 


regal 

by  the  dissensions  between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  lecame  incapable  of 
such  effi>rts  as  were  requisite  in  order  to  recover  the  ascendant  which  it 
had  long  possessed  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Sweden,  as  soon  as  it  was 
freed  from  the  dominion  of  strangers,  began  to  recruit  its  strength,  and 
acquired  in  a  short  time  such  intenial  vigour,  that  It  became  the  firist  king- 
dom in  the  North.  Early  in  the  subsequent  century,  it  rose  to  such  a  high 
rank  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  that  it  had  the  chief  merit  in  forming, 
as  well  as  conducting,  that  powerful  league,  which  protected  not  only  the 
protestant  religion,  but  the  liberties  of  Germany,  against  the  bigotry  and 
ambitioQ  of  the  house  of  Austria. 


[«•) 
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Hots  [1].  Faob  8. 

TtaS  OQMtaBMltkNIOf  tlMBkitMH,wlHBiBT«dldllf  tlw 

«flMr  tbe  Roman  legioni  waie  called  out  of  tk»  Waadi,  maj  ghra  Maaa  idea  af 
tbe  degree  of  dAaMnwnt  to  wUeh  the  luuoaa  ariad  waa  ladSeed  lyle^av^ 
'vitade  under  the  Roraana.  In  tlieir  auppKeat&y  letter  to  Aoliaa,  whick  Hhj 
can  iha  Groannf  Briiaittt  «^  We  know  not,"  aaj  thej,  •*  whiek  waj  t^  tnm  «b 
The  barbaiiana  mwa  va  to  the  eea,  and  thaaea  foreee  oa  back  on  thakaikaipana; 
between  whieh  we  have  only  the  choiDe  of  two  deaths,  either  to  he  awallowad 
np  by  the  wavea,  or  to  be  alain  by  the  sword."  fii^or.  (^Ide,  a^  Gale,  ffiiL 
Britain.  Script,  p.  6. — One  can  hardly  beliere  this  dastard^  race  to  he  the  do* 
acwidania  of  that  gallant  people,  who  repnked  Csaar,  anddeftnded  tbair  Ifter^ 
ao  long  against  the  Roman  arma. 

Nois{2].<PjftABa. 

Th>  bailMroiiB  nations  were  not  only  illitefate,  hot  regarded  fitcntiBe  wiCh 
contempt.  They  foond  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  proTinoea  of  the  e«mnra  sunk 
in  affeminaiT^,  and  averse  to  war.  Buck  a  diaraeter  was  the  obieel  of 
to  a  hich-apirited  and  gallant  race  of  mcii.  **Wken  we  wonld  h 
enemy,"  says  Lintpmidiis,  **  with  the  moat  disgaaeefiil  and  "^ 
|iellation,  we  oafl  him  a  Roman ;  hoc  aolo,  id  ast  Jtowawt 
ignobiUtalis,  qnicqnid  tnniditotiBi  qntoqnid  araiito,  qntoqind  VrTP-iffy  ^nicfnid 
jnendacii,  immo  quieqnid  iitwrom  est  coaopvahendeBtes,"  lantptandi  Tifgalio 
apud  Mnrat.  Seriptor.  Itafie.  vol.  iL  paza  h  p*  481,  This  defOMerkf^  ef 
manners,  flMtarato  barbarians  impntad  to  their  love  of  Isaziuiig.  Etrea  after 
the^  aetded  in  the  ooontries  which  they  had  conquered,  the|f  would  aot  panait 
.their  children  to  be  instrooted  in  any  science;  **'for^**'wahi  they,  "^instraetian 
in  the  sciences  tends  to  corrupt,  eneirate,  and  deprees  the  nnnd ;  and  he  wke 
has  been  accustomed  to  tremble  under  tbe  rod  of  &  pedagc^Ot  will  nnver  kMk 
on  a  sword  or  spear  with  an  undaunted  eye."  Procop.  de  bello  Gothor.  Kbu  L  p. 
4.  ap.  Scrip.  Byz.  edit.  Vonnet.  yd.  L  A  considerable  number  o^  jteia  *»fmpipffd^ 
before  nations  so  rude,  and  so  unwilling  to  leam,  cotdd  produoa  hiatotiaiM 
capable  of  recording  their  transactions,  or  of  describing  their  mammrs  and  in- 
atitutions.  By  <hat  time,  the  memory  of  their  ancient  condition  waa  in'a,  gnat 
measure  lost,  and  few  monuments  remained  to  mMe  their  first  wrHaa  to  any 
tsertain  knowledge  of  it.  If  one  expects  to  x9o&t  mair  satisfaetoiy  aeoo—t  of 
the  manners  and  laws  of  the  Goths,  Lombarde,orFtaalis,  dating  their  wiaiiluauB 
in  those  countries  where  they  w^re  originally  seated,  ftom  JeRiandea,  Pnnloa 
WamefKdus,  or  Gre|^ory  of  Tours,  the  earttast  aiul  moat  acntfaantie  hiatenaia 
4iftbese  people,  he  will  he  niaerabl^disi^vpoiiiled.    WhntarerimpeifeeikDOfw- 

Mm  haabaen  noBveyed  to  us  of  their  aaciaii*  «M^  we  ttva  iiM  to  tkair 
wiMafB,  h«t  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  hktoiii 


Hon  [3]«Pa«b8. 

^  A  onouaaTAiioa,  related  b^  Prisons  in  his  history  of  the  emhaai^  to  Attila. 
kaagof  the  Huns,  gives  astriking  view  of  the  enthusiastiopaasion  Airwar  whiok 
prevailed  among  the  barbarous  nations.  When  the  entertainment,  to  e^hick 
that  fierce  conqueror  admitted  the  Roman  ambassadors,  was  ended,  two  8ef- 
thians  advanced  towards  Attila,  and  redtod  a  poem  in  which  tiiey  oelehtated 
lus  victories  and  military  vurtues.  All  tbe  Huns  fixed  timr  eyes  with  attantiiHa 
on  the  bards.  Some  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  versee ;  etlien,reBienibeti» 
ing  their  own  battles  and  exploits,  exulted  with  Joy ;  wkflo  stick  as 
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ftthfe  thrwi^  ifBt  InAi*  kto  (mum^  bewMKng  the  decay  of  tlieir  wow,  ud 
tlio  etato  of  naetnrity  in  wkioh  thsy  were  now  obliged  to  ibbmiiu  £»Mipt» 
«E  luileiuk  Men  fiiMteii»  e^i  ByaeaL  Hietov.  florist,  t<4»  L  p^  4S. 

Nora  [4].  Paok  11. 


A  mmuitiumM  oonAnmlkfli  oC  VoUi  pott*  of  thii  innonmg  ooeaxe  ia  tho 
hietorr-  of  Bngiiiri,  Tke  flMone  oenied  en  the  eoaqveet  of  that  oonotiy, 
with  die  nne  dMtnntive  epint  wliich.  dietfiyuiilted  the  other  barberoue  na-. 
lioBe.  The  ancient  inhafaitante  of  Britain  were  either  ezterrfunated^  or  fhroed 
t»tak#  dieher  aihons  the  monnteiim  of  Walee«  or  redooed  lb  acrrvitiide.  Thu 
Sazen  goTOfMMnt,  Iwwa,  menaeia  and.langnage  were  of  eoh8e(|iieiiee  iatro* 
duced  into  Britain;  and  were  eo  perfret^  eetauieliedt  that  all  memory  of  the 
inetitntiona  pvevioae  to  their  eonqueet  or  the  ooantiy,  was  in  a  fntX  meanwe 
leeL  The  Tory  revene  of  this  happened  in  a  enbeeqaent  levolntion.  A  eingle 
Tietory  plaeed  William  the  ]9nmmn  on  the  throne  of  £n([land«  The  Saxon 
inhabitantB,  thoofdi  oppiorecd»  were  not  estemunated.  William  emfioyed  ih» 
ulnoet  efforts  of  his  power  and.  polii^  to  make  his  new  subjects  conform  in 


every  thinr  to  the  IVoiaan  staDdsrd,  biui  wilhont  swufines.    The  Saxons,  though 
vanquished,  Weee  &r  more  nnmeroos;  than  their  oentpierani ;  wheia  the  two 


began  to  intorpomtev  the  SsaBan  laws  and  manners  gradaally  gained 
Mund.  The  Norman  snstitQiMms  became,  nnpopnlaf  sod  odioos ;  many  of 
them  fed  iHio  diets,  and  in  the- Kngtish oonslitntion  end  Jsaguage,  at  this  day« 
many  essential  partS'Sia  manHsstly  of  Saawn,  not  of  Norman  eztmotion* 

Nora  [5].  FAoa  11. 

Pnooonva,  <he  hislertsn,  deelines,  ficom  a  primfiple  of  beneroleUce,  to  give 
any  partiealar  detail  ef  the  cnultiee  of  the  Gk>ths :  «^  Lest,**  says  he,  •'I  should 
transmit  a  monument  end  eaample  of  inhumanity  to  succeeding  ages."  Proa, 
de  bcdlo  Goth.  Mb.  iii.  cap.  10.  ap«  Byz.  Scrqit.  toL  i.  p.  IfW.  But  as  the  chenge, 
wluoh  I  have  pointed  cot  as  a  consequence  of  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous 
nations  in  the  countries  Ibrmerly  subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  could  not  have 
taken  place,  if  the  greater  part  of  tl|e  ancient  inhabitanis  had  not  been  extir- 
pated, an  event  o/ftoioh  importance  and  huAuenoe  merits  a  more  particular 
SRustration.  This  will  jnsti^  me  £»r  e  iihihithig  some  part  of  that  melancholy 
spectacle,  over  which  huamnity  prompted  Prooopius  to  draw  a  veil.  I  shall 
not,  however,  disgust  my  readers  bjr  a  minnte  naaraticB ;  but  rest  satisfied  with 
eoUecting  some  inetanoes  of  the  devastations  made  by  two  of  the  many  nations 
which  settled  in  the  empire.  The  Vandals'  were  the  first  of  the  barbarians  who 
invaded  Spain.  It  was  one  of  the  ricbsst  and  most  poipulous  Of  the  Roman 
provinoee;  the  hdiabitants  had  been  distingnishedfor  oonrage,  and  had  defended 
their  fiberty  agiinst  tim  ams  of  Rome,  with  greater  obstinacy  and  during  a 
longer  course  of  years*  than  any  nation  in  Europe.  But  eo  entirely  were  they 
enervated  by  their  suUaetion  to  the  Romans,  that  the  Vandals,  who  entered 
liie  kingdom,- A.  IX  4M,  oompleted  the  oenqneet  of  it  with  sueh  rapidity,  thai 
kk  the  yeer  411,  theee  baiftaiians  divided  it  among  them  by  easting  lots.  The 
deedation  occasiened  fay  their  invarion,  is  thns  deecabed  by  Idsiius  an  eye- 
witness :  »The  barbarians  wasted  ovary  thiuf  with  hostUeeraelty.  The  pesti- 
hnme  was  no>less  destnMlive.  A  dreadihl  fiunine  raged,  to  such  a  degiee,  that 
the  living  were  eenMrained  to  fted  on  the  dead  bodiM  of  tlieir  feUow-citizens  i 
and  all  uose  terrftie  niagues  dseolated  at  once  the  unhappy  kingdoms.'*  Idatii 
Chron.  ap.  BIbUoth.  Fatrum.  vol.  vii.  pu  1983.  edit.  Ludg.  1677.  The  Goths 
having  attacked  the  Vandala  in  their  new  eettlements  a  foroe  war  ensued ;  the 
eonntiT  was  plundered  by  both  parties;  the  citiee  which  had  escaped  from  de- 
-      -     -     -      -  of  the  V  


stmetion  in  the  first  ianrajion  of  the  Vandals,  were  now  laid  in  ashee,  and  the 
inhaMtants  esqpeeed  to  euflbr  evury  thing  that  the  wsnton  cruelty  of  barbarians 
eould  inflict  Idatius  deseribes  uese  sosnes  of  inhumaaitv,  ibid.  p.  1235.  b. 
1S96.  c  f.  A  rfmUar  aeeounl  of  their  devastation  is  given  by  bidoros  Hisp^ 
lenris,  and  other  contemporary  wrilerk  Isid.  Chron.  ap.  GroL  hist  Goth.  TSS. 
IVom  Spain  the  Vandale  passed  ever  into  Aftiea,  A.  D.  498.  Afiica  was,  next 
to  K^pt,  the  most  fertile  of  the  Roman  provinces.  It  was  one  of  the  grana^ 
riee  of  the  empire,  and  is  oalled  by  an  ancient  writer  the  eoul  of  the  common- 
weaMt    Though  the  army  with  whidi  the  Vandals  inf  aded  it  did  not 
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30,000  fi(lltillfnn^  tli07  beeuD0  abpotate  onaten  of  tfa0 
twoymun,  AeoptMnpwaiy»atliorgrrei>di— Jf«i>eew 
they  mftda ;  **7%&y  namd  %  prayiaoe  well  eolthrsled,  and 
baaotf  of  tbe  whole  eardi.  TImj  carried  tlieir  dertradiTO 
comer  of  it ;  tfaaj  diapeopM  it  by  their  deTaatatiooa ; 
fhin^  with  fire  and  aword.  ThA j  4Ud  not  eren  apaie  the 
that  thoee  to  whom  cavea  and  inaoeeanfaie  moualaiaa  had 
might  find  no  nooariunent  of  aaj  hied.  Their  hoelik  race  amid  not  he  8n> 
liatMlf  and  there  waa  no  place  exempted  fiom  the  eftda  or  it.  They  toitased 
their  prieonen  with  the  moat  ezqniate  cnieltf,  tliat  they  mi^t  Ibtce  bom  them 
a  diaeorery  of  their  hidden  treaaoiea.  The  nofo  tlwy  diaeoreied  the  more 
they  ezpeeted,  and  the  mora  implacahlo  they  berame  Neither  ^e  infinniriw 
of  age  nor  of  aex ;  neither  the  dignity  of  nobility,  nor  the  eaaeti^  of  the 
aacerdotal  office,  could  mitigate  Ueir  fbr^;  hut  the  more  iUnalrioaB  thair 
priaonen  were,  the  more  banarooaly  they  inanltftd  them.  The  pofalle  hmld- 
nua  which  reaiated  the  yi^dence  of  the  fiunea,  they  lerelled  with  the  groud. 
They  left  many  dtiea  without  an  inhabitant.'  Whan  they  a^toacbed  aaf 
Ibrtued  place,  which  their  ondiaeiplined  army  ooaU  not  reifaice,  they  gatharad 
together  E  multitude  of  ptieoaen,  and  putimg  them  to  the  awecd«  wft  thdr 
hc^iea  unboried,  that  the  atench  of  the  caicaaaea  mmfat  oblige  the  cnniean  ta 
abandon  iV  Vkiar  Vitenaa  de  peraecutionb  Amcana,  ap.  BibL  PaiiuaB, 
▼oL  iriii.  p.  660.  8t  Augnatin,  an  African,  who  aurvived  the  oonqveat  of  hii 
country  br  the  Vandala  aome  yean,  givea  aaimilarilBaorqrtion  of  their  eraehie^ 
Opera,  toL  x,  p.  372.  edit  1616.— About  a  hundred  yean  after  the  aettlemeat 
or  the  Vandala  in  Africa,  Beliaarius  attacked  and  diapowoanod  them.  Fra- 
copina,  a  contemporary  hiatorian,  deeeribes  the  deraatalion  which  thnt- 
caaioned.  **  Africa,''  aaya  he,  *^waa  ao  entirely  diape<^led  tha(t 
trayel  aeyeral  daya  in  it  without  meeting  one  man ;  and  it  ia  no 
to  aay.  that  in  the  oourae  qf  the  war  ftve  millions  of  penona  peri  n  ■  ««w. 
Hist.  Arcana,  cap.  18.  ap.  Byz.  Script.  toL  i.  315. — ^I  hare  dwelt  longer  upon  the 
calamitiea  of  this  protincet  becaoee  they  are  deacribed  not  only  1^  cenlempe 
nry  authon,  but  by  eye-witneaMa.  The  preaent  ttate  of  Africa  confirme  thair 
testimony.  Many  of  the  moat  flourishing  and  popnloua  citiea  with  which  it 
waa  filled,  were  so  entirely  ruined,  that  no  veatiges  remain  to  point  out  where 
they  were  aituated.  That  fertile  territory  which  sustained  the  Roman  empire, 
etill  lies  in  a  great  measure  uncultivated ;  and  that  prorince,  which  Vielac:,  ia 
hia  barbaroua  Latin,  called  Speewnias  totiut  terrmJioraUiM^  'm  now  the  retiuat  of 
piratea  tad  banditti.  • 

While  the  Vandala  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  empire,  the  Hnna  deeolated 
the  remainder.  Of  aU  the  baibaroua  tribes  they  were  the  fiacoeat  and  niost 
formidable.  Ammianus  Maroellmus,  a  contemporary  author,  tmd  one  of  the 
best  of  the  later  historians,  gives  an  account  of  thair  policy  and  mannew; 
which  neariy  reeembled  thoise  of  the  Scythians  described  by  the  andflnta,  and 
of  the  Tartan  hnown  to  the  modems.  Some  parts  of  their  character,  and 
several  of  their  customs  are  not  unlike  thoee  of  the  Savagea  in  North 


Their  paasion  for  war  ^raa  extreme.     ^  Aa  in  pohahed  aocietiee''  save  Am- 


mianus, ^  ease  and  tranquillity  are  courted,  they  delight  in  war  and  _ 
He  who  fiUls  in  battle  is  reckoned  happy.  They  who  die  of  old  age  or  of^dis- 
eaae  are  deemed  infiAioua.  They  beast«  with  the  ntmcet  exultation,  of  the 
number  of  enemiea  whom  they  have  slain,  and,  aa  the  moat  gkdooa  of  all 
ornaments,  they  fasten  the  scalps  of  those  who  have  fiUlen  by  Umit  hands  to 
the  trappings  of  their  horses."  Ammian.  Marc.  lib.  xxxi.  p.  477.  edit.  Gtonov. 
Luffd.  1693« — ^Their  incursions  into  the  empire  began  in  the  fourth  century ; 
and  the  Romana,  though  no  atnngers,  by  that  time,  to  the  elbcta  of  baihaxons 
rage,  were  astonished  at  the  cruelty  of  their  devastations.  Thrace,  Pamioiria, 
and  niyricum,  were  the  countries  which  they  fint  laid  deeolata.  Aa  they  had 
at  first  no  intention  of  settling  in  Europe,  they  made  onlv  innM^*  of  short  oon^ 
unnancointo  tne  empire,  but  theae  weie  fteituent,  and  Proeopiua  compotea 
that  in  each  of  these,  at  a  medium,  two  hundred  thousand  jMrsons  formhed, 
or  were  carried  ^  as  slaves.  Procop.  Hist  Arcan.  ap.  Byz.  Script.  voL  i.  316. 
Thrace,  the  best  cultivated  province  in  that^  quarter  of  the  empire,  wae  qob* 
verted  into  a  desert,  and,  when  Prisons  accompanied  the  ambaasadon  aeat  to 
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Aliila,  then  ware  no  inhabiUnU  m  soma  of  the  citiee  bat  a  few  nusevable  peo- 
ple who  had  taken  shelter  among  the  ruins  of  the  churches;  and  the  fields 
were  covered  with  the  bones  of  those  who  had  fallen  by  the  sword.  Phscus 
«p.  By%.  Seiipt  voL  i.  34.  Attila  became  king  of  the  Huns,  A.  D.  434.  He  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  enterprising  conquerors  mentioned  in  hidtoiy.  He 
extended  hw  empire  over  all  the  vast  countries  oomprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral names  of  Scythia  and  Germany  in  the  ancient  division  of  the  world. 
While  he  was  carrying  on  his  wan  against  the  barbarous  nations,  he  kept  the 
Roman  empire  under  perpetual  apprehensions,  an4  extorted  enormous  subsi- 
dies from  the  timid  and  effeminate  monarchs  who  governed  it.  In  the  year 
451,  he  entered  Gaul,  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  all  the  various 
nations  which  he  had  subdued.  It  was  more  numerous  than  any  with  which 
the  barbarians  had  hitherto  invaded  the  empire.  .  The  devastations  which  he 
committed  were  horrible;  not  only  the  open  country,  but  the  most  flourishing 
cities,  were  desolated.  The  extent  and  cruelty  of  his  devastations  are  de- 
scribed by  Salvianui  de  Gubemat.  Dei,  edit.  Baluz.  Par.  1669.  p.  139,  &c.  and 
by  Idatius,  ubi  supra,  p.  1236.  Aetius  put  a  stop  to  his  progress  in  that  country 
by  the  fiunous  battle  of  Chalons,  in  which,  (if  we  may  believe  the  historians 
of  that  age)  three  hundred  thousand  persons  perished.  Idat.  B)id.  Jomandes 
de  Rebus  Geticis.  ap.  Grot.  HisLGothr.  p.  671.  Amst.  1665.  But  the  next 
year  he  resolved  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  marching  into  Italy, 
wasted  it  with  rafe,  inflamed  bv  the  sense  of  his  late  disgrace.  What  Italy 
mfiered  by  |he  Iluns,  exceeded  all  the  calamities  which  the  preceding  bar- 
barians hiid  brought  upon  it.  Conringius  has  collected  several  passages  from 
the  ancient  historians,  which  prove  that  «the  devastations  committed  by  the 
Vandals  and  Huns,  in  the  countries  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  were 
HO  less  cruel  and  fatal  to  the  human  race.  Exerdtatio  de  orbibus  Germanie, 
Opera,  voL  i.  488.  Jt  is  endless,  it«is  shocking,  to  follow  these  destroyers  of 
mankind  through  so  many  scenes  of  horror,  and  to  contemplate  the  havoc 
which  they  made  of  the  Imman  species. 

But  the  state  in  which  Italy  appears  to  have  been,  during  several  ages  ader 
the  barbarous  nations  settled  in  it,  is  the  most 'decisive  proof  of  the  cruelty  as 
well  as  extent  pf  their  4evastatioi&s.  Whenever  any  country  is  thinly  inhabited, 
trees  and  shrubs  spring  up  in  the  uncultivated  fields,  and  spreading  by  degrees, 
form  large  fiirests ;  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  and  the  stagnating  of  waters, 
other  parts  of  it  are  converted  into  lakes  and  marshes.  Ancient  Italy,  which 
the  Romans  rendered  the  seat  of  elesrance  and  luxury,  w&s  cultivated  to  the 
lughest  pitch.  But  so  effsctually  did  me  devastations  of  the  barbarians  destroy 
aU  the  effects  of  Roman  industry  and  cultivation,  that  in  the  eighth  century  a 
considerable  part  of  Italy  appear^  to  have  been  covered  with  forests  and 
marshes  of  great  extent.  Muratori  enters  into  a  minute  detail  concerning  the 
■itaation  and  limits  of  several  of  these ;  and  proves  by  the  most  authentic 
evidence,  that  great  tracts  of  territory,  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  Italy, 
were  either  overrun  with  wood,  or  laid  under  water.  Nor  did  these  occupy 
parts  of  the  country  naturally  barren  or  of  little  value,  but  were  spread  over 
districts  which  ancient  writers  represent  as  extremely  fertile,  and  which  al 
preeent  are  highly  cultivated.  Muratori  Antiquitatdi  Italic^  medii  eyi,  dissert, 
zxi.  T.  u.  p.  149.  153,  &c.  A  strong  proof  of  this  occurs  in  a  description  of  the 
city  of  Modena,  by  an  author  of  ue  tenth  century.  Mura't  Script.  Rerum 
italic  vol.  ii.  pars  li.  p.  691.  The  state  of  desolation  in  other  countries  of 
£nrope  seems  to  have  been  the  same.  In  many  of  the  roost  early  charters 
now  extant,  the  Jands  granted  to  monasteries,  or  to  private  persons,  are  dis- 
tinguished into  such  m  are  cultivated  or  inhabited,  and  such  as  were  eremt, 
desolate.  In  many  instances,  lands  are  granted  to  persons  because  they  had 
t«ken  them  from  the  desert,  ab  eremo^  and  had  cultivated  and  planted  them 
with  inhabitants.  This  appears  from  a  charter  of  Charlemagne,  published  by 
£ekhart  de  Rebus  Francie  Orientalss,  vol.  ii.  p.  864,  and  from  msjxy  charters 
of  his  sucoespors  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  toc.  eremut. — ^Wherever  a  right  of  pro- 
perty in  land  can  be  ttios  acquired,  it  is  evident  that  the  country  must  be  ex- 
tremely desolate  and  thinly  peopled.  The  first  settlers  in  America  obtained 
posaesaion  of  land  by  such  a  title.  Whoever  was  able  to  dear  and  cultivate  a 
fieldt  was  recognised  aa  the  proprietor.    His  industry  merited  such  a  recom- 
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peoM.    Tlw  mnto  in  the  eharten  which  I  hare  mcntioiied  flow  fim ai 
prittcipb,  and  there  moet  have  been  eeme  reeemUanoe  in  the  iltte  of  ths 
oonntriee. 

Moratori  adde,  that  during  the  eiriith  and  ninth  oentnriee,  Ita^  wae  greatlj 
infefted  with  wolVei  and  otMr  wild  beaati ;  another  nuuk  of  its  being  deetitBte 
of  inhabitants  Mnrat.  Antiq.  toL  ii.  p.  163.  Thos  Ita]y«  the  pnde  ef  tte 
ancient  woitd  for  ita  fertility  and  cultivation,  was  rednoed  to  flie  itate  of  a 
ooontrj  newly  peopled  and  lately  render^  habitable. 

I  am  leneibl^,  not  only  that  some  of  these  deeciiptions  of  the^^ereslitioBSy 
which  I  have  quoted,  may, be  exaggerated,  but  that  the  baibarene  tribea,  m 
making  their  settlements,  did  not  proceed  invariably  in  the  same  manner. 
Some  of  them  seemed  to  be  bent  on  exterminating  the  juufent  iBhabitasts; 
otheri  were  more  disposed  to  incorporate  with  them.    It  is  not  mr  ] 


either  to  inquire  mto  the  causes  which  occasioned  this  Tariety  in 
of  the  conquerorf,  or  to  describe  the  state  of  those  countries  where  tiie  encisnt 
inhabitants  were  treated  most  mildly.  The  fadts  which  I  ha?e  prodneed  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  account  which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  and  to  prove, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  human  species,  occasioned  by  the  hostile  iBvaaons 
of  the  northehi  nations  and  their  subsequent  settlements,  was  mqck  giuatar 
than  many  authors  seem  to  imagine. 

Non  [6].  Paob  12. 

I  BAvs  observed.  Note  [2.]  that  our  oiUy  certain  infeimation  eenoarny  Ihs 
ancient  state  of  the  barbarous  nations  must  be  derived  fliom  the  Qreek  and 
Roman  writel»  Happilv  an  account  of  the  institutions  and  custooio  of  one 
people,  to  which  those  of  all  the  rest  seem  lo  have  been  in  a  great  measue 
similar,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  two  authors,  the  most  c^ahlOf  perhapi^ 
that  ever  wrote,  of  observing  them  with  profound  disoenmient,  and  of*  describ- 
ing them  witii  propriety  and  force. '  The  reader  muet  Aeroeive  that  Cassar  and 
Tacitus  are  the  authors  whom  I  have  in  view.  The  rormer  gives  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  Germans  in  a  few  chapters  of  tlie  sixth  book  of  his  Com- 
mentaries ;  the  latter  wrote  a  treatiee  expressly  on  that  subject,  llieee  are  the 
most  precious  and  instructive  monuments  of  antiquity  to  the  present  inhabitaats 
of  Europe.    From  them  we  learn, 

1.  That  the  state  of  society  among  the  ancient  Germans  was  of  the  ndest 
and  most  mmple  form.  They  subsisted  entirely  by  hunting  or  hv  pastnngsb 
CflBs.  Hb.  vL  c.  31.  They  neglected  agriculture,  and  lived  ohietiy  on  muki 
eheese,  and  flesh.  Ibid.  c.  22.  Tacitus  agrees  with  him  in  most  of  these 
points.  De  Morib.  Germ.  c.  14, 15.  23.  The  Ck>ths  were  equally  negiifant  af 
agriculture.  Prise.  Rhet.  ap.  Byx.  Script  v.  i.  p.  31.  B.  Socie^r  was  m  the 
same  state  among  the  Huns,  who  disdained  to  cultivate  the  earth,  or  to  touch 
a  plough.  Amm.  MaroeL  lib.  xxxi.  p.  47&.  The  same  manners  took  plaee 
among  the  Alans;  ibid.  p.  477.  While  society  remains  in  this  simple  state,  men 
by  ufljting  together  scarcely  relinquish  anv  poition  of  their  natural  independ- 
ence. Accoralngly  we  are  infonned,  2.  That  the  authority  of  oi?ll  govenment 
was  extremely  limited  among  the  Germans.  During  timee  of  peace  they  had 
ne  common  or  fixed  magiirtrate,  but  the  chief  men  of  evefv  district  iKspanssd 
justice  and  accommodated  differencee,  Cass.  ibid,  c  23^  Their  kings  had  not 
absolute  or  unbounded  power ;  their  authority  consisted  rather  in  the  privilege 
of  advising,  than  in  the  power  of  commanding.  Matteis  of  small  oonseqi 
were  determined  by  the  chief  men ;  aflUrs  of  importance  by  the  whole 
munity.  Tadt.  c.  7.  11.  The  Huns,  in  like  manner,  deliberated  in 
concerning  every  business  of  moment  to  the  society  (  and  wtre  not  subjeet  to 
the  rigour  of  regal  authority.  Amm.  Maroel.  lib.  xxxL  p.  474.  3.  Eveiy  in* 
dividual  among  the  ancient  Germans  was  left  at  liber^  to  ehooee  whether  he 
Would  take  part  in  any  military  enterprise  which  was  proposed ;  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  obligation  to  engage  in  it  imposed  on  him  by  puUio  authority, 
^  When  any  of  the  chief  men  propose  an  expedition,  such  as  apnrovo  of  the 
cause  and  of  the  leader  rise  up,  and  declare  their  intention  of  flMiowing^  him ; 
kfter  coming  under  this  engagement,  thoee  who  do  not  fulfil  it,  are  eonmdered 
ikM  deserters  aiLd  traitors,  and  are  looked  upon  as  tnfamons."  Cos.  ibid.  o.  23;. 
Tacitus  plaia^  points  at  the  same  custom,  though  in  tenns  mwe 
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Taeit  o.  11.  4.  4«  tffwy  iBdltidual  wu  lo  independtfit,  tad  mastef  la  wo 
Ifreat  a  degree  of  hu  own  aotione,  it  becMne  of  ooaeequenoey  tke  great  object 
of  e?«i7  peraon  among  the  Genoanti  who  aimed  at  being  a  leader^  to  gain  ad- 
herents and  atUdsh  them  to  his  peieon  and  interest.  These  adherents  Casar 
ealls  ^mbaeti  and  CHmtett  u  e«  retainers  or  clients  $  Tadtos,  CbMito,  or  com- 
panidns.  Tho  chief  distinetiott  and  power  of  the  leaden  ooaaisted  in  being 
attended  by  a  numeroos  band  of  chosen jfoath.  This  was  their  pride  as  well 
as  ornament  dining  peace  and  their  dennce  in  war.  The  leaders  gained  or 
preserred  the  fkyoar  of  these  retainers  bf  presents  of  armour  and.  of  horses  i 
dr  by  the  ptofose  though  inelegant  hoqpitali^  with  which  thej  entertained 
them.  Tacit,  c.  14, 15.  6.  Another  conseqnence  of  the  personal  liberty  and 
Independence  Which  the  Germans  retaiaed^  even  alter  they  nnited  in  society, 
was  their  drettmicribing  the  criminal  jnrisdiction  of  the  magistrate  within  very 
narrow  UMtM^  and  their  not  only  claiming  but  exenising  almost  all  the  rights 
of  private  resentment  and  revenge.  Their  magistrates  had  not  the  power  either 
of  imprisoning  or  of  inflicting  any  corpom  punishment  on  a  free  man* 
Tacit  0.  7.  livery  peieon  was  bbfiged  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which  his  pasents 
or  friends  had  sastained.  Their  enemies  were  heiaditaxy,  bat  not  irreoancilabto, 
EVMi  murder  was  Compensated  by  payin^g  a  certain  namber  of  cattle.  Tacit. 
e*  f  1.  A  part  of  the  nut  went,  to  the  kmg,  or  state^  a  part  to  the  peorson  who 
Imd  been  injufwL  ot  to  his  Undrad.    Ibid.  c.  13. 

Thoto  partiealars  eeneeming  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  G«rmaiiei 
tiioogh  well  known  to  evezy  person  Converssnt  m  aneisnt  literature,  I  have 
ihoittht  proper  to  airaage  in  this  order,  and  to  lay  before  such  of  my  readers  as 
OMj  be  less  aetjoahited  with  theee  ihcts,  both  because  they  confirm  the  account 
which  I  have  given  of  the  state  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  because  they  tend 
to  illustrate  aU  the  obeervatiigis  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  c^ncenung  the 
Tarioos  changes  in  their  government  and  customs.  The  laws  and  customs  in^ 
trodueed  by  the  barbarous  nations  into  their  new  settlements,  are  the  best  com« 
■Mntary  on  the  writings  of  Cttsar  and  Tacitus ;  and  their  obeervattoas  are  the 
beet  key  to  •  perfect  knowledge  of  theee  laws  and  customs. 

One  ciioumsteac^  with  respect  io  the  testimony  of  Cosar  and  Tacitus,  con- 
cerning ib»  Cbrmans,  merits  attention.  Cesar  wrote  his  brief  account  of  their 
manners  mere  than  a  hundred  years  before  Tacitus  composed  his  treatise  Pe 
M oiibns  Qermanorum.  A  hnndred  years  make  a  considsrable  period  in  the 
progrees  of  national  manners,  especially  if,  during  that  time,4h68e  people  who 
•re  rude  and  unpohdied  have  had  much  communication  with  more  civilized 
•tates.  This  was  the  caae  with  the  Germans.  Their  intercourse  with  the 
Romans  began  when  Casar  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  increased  greatly  during 
the  interval  between  that  event  and  the  time  when  Tacitus  flourished.  We 
may  accordingly  observe,  that  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  in  his  time,  which 
Casar  deecribes,  were  less  improved  than  theee  of  the  same  people  as  delineated 
by  Tacitus.  Berides  this,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  a  considerable  difier* 
eooe  in  the  state  of  society  among  thf  different  tribee  of  Germans.  The  Sui- 
ones  were  so  much  improved,  that  they  began  to  be  corrupted*  Tac  cap.  44* 
The  Fenni  were  so  barbarous,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  they  were  able  to  sub- 
sist Ibid.  cap.  46.  Whoever  undertakes  to  describe  the  mumers  of  the  Ger- 
mans, or  to  found  a^y  political  theory  upon  the  state  of  society  among  theni« 
Mudkt  earefiiUy  to  attend  to  both  these  cucumstanoes. 

Before  I  qmt  this  subject^  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  though 
anocessive  alterations  in  their  institutions,  together  with  the  gradual  progress  of 
fafinement,  have  made  an  entire  change  in  m  manners  of  the  various  people 
who  conquered  the  Roman  empire,  thwe  is  still  one  race  of  men  nearly  in  the 
name  political  situation  with  theirs,  when  they  first  settled  in  their  new  con- 

? [vests ;  I  mean,  the  various  triboi  and  nations  of  savages  in  North  America. 
t  cannot  then  be  considered  either  as  a  digression,  or  as  an  improper  indnl- 
gmee  of  enriosi^,  to  inquire  whether  this  smularity  in  their  political  state  has 
occasioned  any  resemblance  between  their  character  and  manners.  If  the 
likeness  turns  out  to  be  striking,  it  is  a  stronger  proof  that  a  Just  account  ha* 
boon  given  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe,  than  the  testimony  even  of 
Casar  or  Tadtos. 

1.  The  Amoricaai  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.    Some 
Vol.  IL--^ 
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B0|^ecl  agiklQltiirB  Mittielj.  ^bnong  thoM  who  collmto  aone  auB 
their  huts,  thai,  iogethar  with  all  woihs  of  labour,  is  peifbimodbj  the 
P.  Chark^oix  Jowoal  HiaUiritiie  d'an  Voyage  de  I'Amdriqiie,  4to.  Par.  1774. 
j^.984.  In  aooh  a  state  of  society,  the  oonunoa  wants  of  men  being  finr,  and 
their  mntoal  dependence  apon  each  other  small,  their  union  is  eztreoelj  im- 
peHect  and  fiMble,'and  they  continne  to  ei^oy  their  •natural  liberty  ahnost  un- 
impaired. It  ii  the  first  idea  of  an  American,  that  OTory  man  is  bom  five  and 
indspendent,  and  Uiat  no  power  on  earth  hath  any  right  to  diminish  or  drcum- 
fcribe  his  natural  liberty.  There  is  hardly  any  appearance  of  eubordinatioa 
either  in  dril  or  domestic  goTemment.  C^ory  one  does  what  he  pleases,  A 
fitther  and  mother  Uto  wiDi  their  ohildm,  like  persons  whom  chance  has 
brought  together,  and  whom  no  common  bond  unites.  Their  manner  of  edu* 
eating  their  children  is  suitable  to  this  principle.  They  never  rhssfise  or  punish 
them,  even  during  their  in&ncy.  As  they  advance  in  years,  they  continne  to 
be  eotirelT  masters  of  their  own  actions,  and  seem  not  to  be  conscioue  of  being 
lesponsibfe  for  an^  part  ci  their  oonduct.  Id.  p.  272, 273.  2.  The  power 
4^  their  dvil  ina|pstrates  is  eztramely  limited.  Amon^  most  of  their  tribes, 
the  sachem  or  chief  is  elective.  A  ooittMil  of  old  m^  is  chosen  to  aesiet  him, 
without  whose  advice  he  determines  no  affiur  of  importance.    The 


neither  possees  nor  daim  sny  great  degree  of  authority.  They  propoee  end 
entreat,  rather  than  command.  The  obedienoe  of  their  peopls  is  ajtogether 
voluntary.  Ibid.  p.  266.  268.— «-3.  The  savages  of  America  angage  in  their 
militanr  enterprises,  not  from  constraini,  but  choice.  When  war  is  reeolved, 
a  <^ef  arises,  and  offers  himself  to  be  the  leader.  Such  as  are  willing  (ler 
they  coDipel  no  person)  stand  up  one  after  another,  and  sing  their  vrar  eoag. 
But  itf  alter  this,  any  of  these  should  refuse  to  follow  the  leader  to  whom  th^ 
have  engaged,  his  lire  would  be  in  danger,  and  he  would  be  considend  as  the 
most  infamous  of  men.  Id.  p.  217, 218.— 4.  Such  as  engage  to  follow  any 
leader,  expect  to  be  treated  by  him  with  great  attention  and  reepect ;  and  he  is 
obliged  to  make  them  presents  of  considerable  value.  Id.  p.  218.  5.  AinoBi| 
the  Americans,  the  magistrate  has  scarcely  any  criminal  jurisdietion.  Bnd.  p. 
272.  Upon  receiving  any  injury,  the '  person  or  fiunilv  oiRnded  may  infliet 
what  punishment  they  please  on  the  person  who  vras  the  author  of  it.  Bad. 
p.  274.  Their  resentment  and  desire  of  vengeance  are  ezoeauve  and  implacable. 
Time  can  neither  extinguish  nor  abate  it.  Ii  ii  the  chief  inheritanee  parents 
leave  to  tkfeir  children ;  it  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generatioin,  util  an 
occasion  be  found  of  satisfying  it.  Ibid.  p.  309.  Sometimee,  however,  the 
ofibnded  party  is  appeased.  A  compensation  is  paid  for  a  murder  that  has 
been  committed,  liie  relations  of  the  deceased  receive  it ;  and  it  oonsasts  meet 
commonly  of  a  captive  taken  in  war,  who,  being  substituted  in  fdaoe  ef  the 
person  who  was  murdered,  assumes  his  name,  and  is  adopted  into  his  family. 
Ibid.  p.  274.  The  resemblance  holds  in  many  other  particolan.  It  is  sufllcMnt 
for  my  purpose  to  have  pointed  out  the  similaritv  of  those  great  featarae  which 
distinguish  and  characterize  both  people.  Bocnart,  and  other  philolofials  of 
the  last  century,  who,  with  more  erudition  than  science,  endeavoured  to  traee 
the  migration  of  various  nations,  and  who  were  apt,  upon  the  sli^teet  ap- 
pearance of  resemblance,  to  find  an  afiinity  between  nations  far  remoTod  from 
each  other,  and  to  conclude  that  they  were  deeoended  firom  the  same  ancestors, 
would  hardly  have  failed,  on  viewing  such  an  amazing  similarity,  to  proiioonee 
with  confidence,  ^  That  the  Germans  and  Americans  most  be  the  same  people.** 
But  a  philosopher  will  satisfy  himself  with  observing,  •*  That  the  characters  of 
nations  depend  on  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live,  and  on  the  political 
institutions  established  among  them ;  and  that  the  human  mind,  whenever  it  is 
placed  in  the  same  situation,  will,  in  ages  the  most  diitant,  and  in  ooontries 
the  most  remote,  assume  the  same  form,  and  be  distinguished  bj  the  aame 
mazmen.** 

I  have  pushed  the  comparison  between  the  Gennans  and  Americans  no  ftr- 
Iher  than  was  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  my  subject.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  the  state  of  society  in  the  two  countries  was  perfectly  similar  in  ereiy 
respect.  Many  of  the  Ckrman  tribes  were  more  civilized  fhui  the  Amerieansi 
23ome  of  them  were  not  unacquainted  with  agriculture ;  almost  all  of  them 
bad  flocks  of  tanie  cattle,  and  depended  upon  Unm  for  the  chief  part  of  their 
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MbnitnM.  Mo0t  of  tho  Anwrioan  trib«i  Mbnst  bj  bunting,  and  an  in  % 
mder  and  more  cimple  state  tban  the  anctant  Germaaa.  Tba  raaemblaaoai» 
boweyar,  between  tbeir  condition,  ia  greater,  peibape,  tban  any  tbat  biatoiy 
afforda  an  opportunity  of  obaerving  between  any  two  raoaa  of  onctTiliaad  peo* 
pie,  and  thia  baa  produced  a  aorpriaing  aimilaiity  of  mannera. 

Note  [7],  Paob  If. 

Tna  boo^  gained  by  an  army  belonged  to  tbe  am^.  Tbe  king  bimaalf  bad 
no  part  of  it  but  wbat  be  acquired  by  Tot  A  remarkable  instance  of  Una  oe 
can  in  tbe  biatory  of  the  Franka.  Tbe  army  of  Clovia,  tbe  founder  of  tbe 
Frenob  monarchy,  having  plundered  a  churcb,  carried  oil^  among  other  aacred 
vtenaiia,  a  vaae  of  extraordinary  size  and  beaiuty.  Tbe  biabop  aent  deputiea 
to  Clovia,  beef  orbing  him  to  reatore  tbe  vaae,  that  it  mieht  be  again  employed 
in  the  aaered  aervicea  to  which  it  had  been  conaecratedi  Clovia  desired  the 
deputiea  to  follow  him  to  Soissons,  aa  tbe  booty  waa  to  be  divided  in  that 
nUca,  and  promised,  that  if  the-.lot  should  give  him  the  disposal  of  the  Taa»; 
h»  would  grant  wbat  the  biabop  desired.  When  be  came  to  SoiMons,  and  all 
the  booty  waa  placed  in  one  great  be^,  in  the  middle  of  the  army,  Clovia  en*> 
treated,  that  befi>re  msbing  the  division,  they  would  me  him  that  vaae  over 
«nd  above  his  share.  All  appeared  willing  to  gratify  the  king,  and  to  comply 
with  bis  request,  when  a  fierce  and  haughty  soldier  lifted  up  bis  battle-axe,  and 
atriking  the  vase  with  the  utmost  violence,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Yoa 
shall  rec^ve  nothing  her%  but  tbat  to  which  the  lot  givea  you  a  rigbf  Gie* 
gor.  Tuion.  Hiator.  Francorum,  lib.  ii.  c  S7.  p.  70.  Far.  1610. 

NoTK  [8].  Faox  13.     .  . 

Ths  history  of  the  establishment  and  progress  of  tbe  feudal  system  is  an 
intereating  object  to  all  the  nations  ^f  Europe.  In  so;ne  countriea,  their  jnria* 
prudence  and  laws  are  still  in  a  great  measure  feudaL  In  others,  many  forma 
■and  practices  established  by  custom,  or  founded  on  statutes,  took  their  rise 
from  the  feudal  law,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  attending  to  tbe  ideas 
peculiar  to  it  Several  authors  of  the  highest  reputation  for  gemus-and  erudi- 
lion,  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this  subject,  but  still  many  parts  of  it  are 
obscure.  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace,  with  precision,  the,  progress  and  variation 
•of  ideas  concerning  property  in  land  among  the  barbarous  najtions;  and  ahall 
attempt  to  point  out  the  causes  which  introduced  these  changes,  as  well  as  the 
effects  which  followed  upon  them.  Froperty  in  land  aeems  to  have  gone  through 
lour  successive  changes  among  tbe  people  who  settled  in  tbe  various  provinces 
of  tbe  Roman  empire. 

I.  While  the  barbarous  nations  remained  in  their  original  countries,  their 
property  in  land  was  only  temporary,  and  they  had  no  certain  limits  to  their 
possessions.  After  feeding  their  flocks  in  one  great  district,  they  removed  with 
them,  and  with  their  wives  and  families,  to  another ;  and  abandoned  that  like- 
wise in  a  short  time.  .  They  were  not,  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect  spedea 
<ff  property,  brought  under  any  positive  or  formal  obligation  to  serve  tbe  com* 
monity ;  all  their  services  were  purely  voluntary.  Every  individual  was  at 
liberty  to  choose  bow  far  he  would  contribute  towarda  carrying  on  any  military 
enterprise.  If  he  followed  a  leader  in  any  expedition,  it  was  from  attachment, 
not  from  a  sense  of  obligation.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  has  been  produced 
in  Note  [6].  While  property  continued  in  this  state,  we  can  discover  nothing 
that  bears  any  resemblance  to  a  feudal  tenure,  or  to  the  subordination  and 
military  service  which  tbe  feudal  mtem  introduced. 

II.  Upon  settling  in  the  countnes  which  they  had  subdued,  the  victorious 
ftoops  divided  the  conquered  lands.  Whatever  portion  of  them  fell  to  a  soldier, 
Ae  seiiod  as  tbe  recompense  due  to  his  valour,  as  a  settlement  acquired  by  bis 
own  sword.  He  took  possession  of  it  as  a  freeman  in  full  property.  He  en- 
Joyed  it  during  his  own  life,  and  conld  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure,  or  transmit  it 
•a  an  inheritance  to  bis  children.  Thus  property  in  land  became  fixed.  It  was 
at  tbe  same  time  aUodial,  i.  e.  the  possessor  bad  the  entire  right  of  property 
and  dominion,  he  held  of  no  sovereign  or  superior  lord,  to  whom  he  was  bound 
to  do  homage  and  perform  service.  But  as  these  new  proprietors  were  in  some 
danger  (aa  baa  been  obaerv^d  in  the  text)  of  being  disturbed  by  the  remainder 
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•f  ^fa0^^^ciMtiafc^Mtaail^^adi^■^fflff•»le^dayrofb^iag•tt«Arf^y 
ive  ookmiOT  «f  baibtmni  mImvm  and  taptcw—  m  tiMttMelfWi Ihej  saw 


the  mcMrity  of  c<itmg  udCT  oUig«tiQiis  tm  defend  the  •mmmmtT,  boto  ex- 
pUcii  thin  ttion  to  wkioh  tbey  had  been  Bobjeat  in  their  orignni  uktetioBS. 


On  this  Mcoont,  immndiitely  iipo»  their  fixing  m  their  new  eeftieaMBlii  ereij 
fteemea  beceme  bound  to  tue  ume  in  defend  of  the  commonit j,  and,  if  lin 
nfiieed  or  neglected  eo  to  do,  wee  liable  to  a  oonaderable  penaltj.  I  do  not 
awaa  that  any  oontiact  of  thia  hind  wae  fennattr  eondnded,  er  niQlBdly  rati- 
fied by  any  kigal  aoleauuty.  Itwaeeetahliihed  by  taateoi|eent,lilLe1lieolher 
eompaota  wUcn  hold  society  logother.  Their  nratoal  security  aiid  praeerralion 
made  it  the  interest  of  aD  to  recognise  its  aathority ,  and  to  enibree  tlie  dbser- 
▼ation  of  it  We  can  trace  badt  this  new  obligation  en  the  proprieton  of  land 
to  a  very  early  period  in  the  lustoiy  of  the  Franks.  Chtlpene,  who  began  his 
nign  A.  D«  skt,  ezaotod  a  fine,  kvwMt  fvmii  tx^  firom  certain  petpous  who 
had  reftised  to  aoeompany  him  in  an  ezpeditiott.  Qregor.  Tttron.  ISh.  t.  a  f6L 
p.  211.  Childebert,  who  began  his  rei^  A.  D.  ^76,  pfoeeeded  in  the  same 
manner  wainst  otheia  who  had  been  gnilty  of  a  fifce  crime.  Id.  fih.  tiL  c  42. 
p.  342.  Such  a  fine  could  not  have  been  exacted  while  piopeity  eonfiansd  in 
its  fint  state,  and  mflitary  serrioe  was  entirely  Tohmta^.  Charismagna  or- 
dained, that  ofery  fireman  who  posMssed  tv9  mansi,  i.  e.  rix^  aeroa  of  land 
tn  pnpertff^  shoold  march  in  j^rson  against  the  enemy.  CapitnL  A»  D.  807. 
Louis  le  Deboanaire,  A.  D.  B16,  granted  lands  to  ctntain  Spaniartb,  wiio  fied 
fi^om  the-  Saracens,  and  allowed  them  to  eettle  in  hi^  'territories,  on  eenditiaa 
that  they  should  serre  in  the  army  Wc$  4iiher  freemm,  CapitnL  roL  r.  p.  64)01 
By  land  possessed  tnpropertjf^  which  is  pientioned  in  the  law  of  Chariemagna, 
we  are  to  understano,  according  to  the  style  of  that  age,  allodial  land ;  oiodies 
and  jHisprtefaf,  aloifan  and  mroprnan  being  words  permU?  synanymoos;  Dn 
Cange,  voce  Jllodit.  The  clearest  proof  of  the  distinction  between  allodial  and 
beneficiary  poesession,  is  contained  in  two  charters  pubfiriied  by  Muratori,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  a  person  might  possess  one  part  of  his  estate  as  allodia^ 
wliich  he  could  dispose  of  at  pleasure,  the  other  as  a  ben^ficnum,  of  iduch  he 
had  only  the  nsnfinct,  tiie  property  returning  to  the  superior  lord  on  hie 
demise.  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  evi,  ▼oi.  1^  p.  659.  565.  The  same  distinctiaai  is 
pointed  out  in  a  Capitulare  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  812,  edit.  Bafai&  toL  L 
p.  481.  Count  Ererard,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Louis  le  Debonnaira,  in 
the  curious  teetament,  by  which  he  disposes  of  his  rast  estate  among  his  clnl- 
dren,  distinguishes  between  what  he  possessed  imiiTrietote,  and  what  he  held 
bm^teio;  and  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  was  allodial,  A.  D.  837.  Anh. 
Mirei  Opera  Diplomatica,  Loyan.  1723.  toI.  i.  p.  19. 

In  the  same  manner  Liber  homo  is  commonly  opposed  to  Fauut  or  F^nsoAtt  ; 
the  former  denotes  an  aDodial  proprietor,  the  latter  one  who  held  of  a  superior. 
Thesc/ree  men  were  under  an  obligation  to  serve  the  state ;  and  tUs  duty  wae 
considered  as  so  sacred,  that  fteemen  were  prohibited  firom  entering  into  holy 
orders  unless  thev  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  sovereign,    xhe  reason 

Siren  for  this  in  ^e  statute  is' remarkable;  ^For  we  are  informed  that  somo 
o  so,  not  so  much  out  of  devotion,  as  in  order  to  avoid  that  military  senrico 
which  they  ate  bound  to  perform."  Capitul.  lib.  i.  f  114.  H^  upon  being  sum- 
moned into  the  field,  any  freeman  refiued  to  obey,  a  fiill  Henbtmnum^  L  e.  a 
fine  of  six^  crowns,  was  to  be  exacted  from  him  according  to  the  Uw  of  the 
Franks.  Capit.  Car.  Ma^.  ap.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  t.  tit  14.  I  13.  p.  538.  Tham 
expression,  according  to  Uie  law  or  the  franks,  seems  to  imply,  that  both  the 
obligation  to  serve^  and  the  penalty  on  those  who  disregarded  it,  were  coeval 
with  the  laws  made  by  the  Franks  at  their  first  settlement  in  Gaul.  This  fine 
was  levied  with  such  rigour,  **  That  if  any  person  convicted  of  this  crime  was 
insolvent,  he  was  reduced  to  servitude,  and  continued  in  that  stato  until  sndi 
time  as  his  labour  should  amount  to  the  value  of  the  herebtmnum/'  Ibid.  The 
emperor  Lotharius  rendered  the  penalty  still  more  severe ;  and  if  any  penoa 
possessing  such  an  extent  of  property  as  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  take 
the  field  in  person,  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  all  his  goods  were  declared  to 
be  forfeited,  and  he  himself  might  be  punished  with  banishment.  Murat. 
Script.  Ital.  vol.  L  pars  ii.  p.  153. 
IE.  Property  in  land  having  thus  become  fixed,  and  subjbct  to  miEtaiy 
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vMi^  moUht  itlMnipii  WW  introdsoDd,  tlwvgh  ilowlj,  Md  ilep  by  ffltp.  Wo 
Jmib  ftom  Taaitaii  IhAl  th*  ofaiof  mM  mmMW  tks  Gwuiaiii  wdewrouied  to 
•ttMh  to  tlMir  psnoiii  aad  mtantto  otitais  •dkaraiito  wham  h»  e«lk  Cwwtfefc 
Then  fimgfat  nador  thor  ■taadard,  and  lbil<yir«d  theni  in  all  liMir  •ntoipriiM. 
The  nne  eiutoa  oontimwd  unonf  them  in  Uieir  b»w  MtUeoMnito  and  tibow 
attached  or  devvtod  fottow«»  wan  4)aflod>Edite,  onimitMiMf,  AaintfMf  in  Imite 
Z>onit»iM,  Jettdet.  TaeitiM  inftmB  iis»  that  the  rank  of  a  Comaa  waa  dnwnnd 
lionourablo ;  De  Morib.  Qenn.  o.  13.  The  oompoaitiiOBf  which  ia  the  atandaid 
bj  which  we  muat  |adg«  of  the.  rank  aad  eoiutitioa  of  penona  Jnthe  middle 
agea,  paid  fiur  the  nraider  of  eoe  m  irutie  DmmnkOi  waa  triple  to  that  paid  for 
the  nrardar  of  a  freeman.  Leg.  Satioor.  Tit  44. «  1, 2.  While  the  Qermaaa 
nmained  in  their  own  coontiyy  thej  ooorted  the  favour  of  thete  Comitea,  by 
pmonta  of  anna  aad  horaee,  aad  by  hoapitality.  See  Note  VL  Aa  long  aa 
they  had  no  fixed  preper^  in  land*  theee  were  the  only  gifia  that  they  coold 
beatow,  and  the  <mly  reward  whieh  their  followeia  deored.  But  upon  their 
Mttling  in  the  oomitriea  which  th^  oonqnerad,  and  when  the  value  of  property 
caoM  to  be  undecatood  among  them,  inatoad  of  those  aliyrht  proaenla,  the  kinga 
aad  chieftaiaa  boto]»ed  a  more  aobttaatial  rQcomi>enfle  m  land  on  Uieir  adhe« 
leatf.  ThoM  grants  wave  called  btn/^fieia^  became  they  were  gratuitoua  dona#- 
tiona  f  and  himoret^  beoanae  they  were  regarded  aa  marha  of  diatinction.  What 
were  the  sarFioea  originally  ozaoted  in  return  for  these  ben^jfieuk  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  abaoluto  preeiaion;  becauae  there -are  no  recorda  ao  aacieaft. 
Whea  allodial  poasessiona  were  first  rendefod  feudal,  they  were  not^  at  once, 
aubjected  to  all  the  feudal  services;  The  trauaition  here,  as  in  aH  other  changea 
of  importance,  was  gradual.  Aa  the  great  object  of  a  feudal  vaasal  waa  to  ob- 
tain protection,  when  allodial  propiieton  first  conaented  to  become  vasaala  of 
^aay  powerful  leader,  they  oontia\ied  to  retain  aa.mnch  of  their  ancient  inde- 
pendence aa  waa  oonaJataat  with  that  new  relation.  The  hqmage  which  they 
did  to  the  superior  of  whom  they  chose  to  hold,  was  called  homagpipi  plantmh 
aad  bound  them  to  nothing  more  than  fidelity,  but  without  any  obligation  either 
of  military  service,  or  attendance  in  the  courts  of  their  snpetiv*  .Of  this 
homi^gium  planum  some  tracea,  though  obscure,  may  stiH  be  discovered.  Bras- 
eel,,  torn,  i.  p,  97..  Among  the  ancient  writs  published  by  D.  D.  De  Vic  and 
Vaisetto  hisL  de  Lanqued.  are  a  great  many  which  they  call  homafgjui.  They 
■eem  to  be  an  intermediate  step  between  the  hmaagvum  planum  mentioned 
by  Brnssel,  and  the  engagement  to  perform  complete  feudal  service.  The 
one  party  promises  protection,  and  grante  eertaii|  castles  or  lands ;  the  other 
engages  to  de&nd  the  person  of  the  grantor,  and  to  .assist  him  likewise  in 
detending  his  property  aa  often  as  he  shall  be  summoned  to  do  so.  But 
these  engagomente  are  accompanied  with  none  of  the  feudal  formalities,  and 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  other  feudal  services.  They  appear  rather 
to  be  a  mutual  contract  between  equals,  than  the  enm^ment  of  a  vassal  to 
perform  services  to  a  superior  lord.  Preuves  de  PHist.  de  Lang.  torn.  iL 
173.  et  passim.  As  soon  aa  men  were  accustomed  to  these,  the  oUier  feudal 
aervicea  were  gradually  introduced.  M.  de  Montesquieu  considers  these 
benqfieia  as  ka^  which  originally  subjected  those  who  held  them  to  military 
service.  L'£sprit  des  Loiz,  1.  zxz.  c  3. 16.  M.  l'Abb4  de  Mably  oonten  ja 
that  such  aa  h^d  these  wore  at  first  subjected  to  no  other  service  than  what 
waa  incumbent  on  CTery  freeman.  Observations,  sur  I'Uistoire  de  France,  i. 
366.  But,  upon  comparing  their  prooft  and  reasonings  and  conjectures,  it 
seems  to  be  evident,  that  aa  every  n^man,  in  consequence  of  Us  ulodial  pro- 
perty, waa  bound  to  wbrre  the  community  under  a  severe  penalty,  no  good  reason 
eaa  be  assigned  for  conferrin|^  these  ben^ficia^  if  they  did  not  subject  such  aa 
received  them  to  some  new  obligation.  Whv  should  a  king  have  stripped  him- 
aelf  of  his  domain,  if  he  had  not  expected  that,  by  parcelling  it  out,  he  miffht 
acquire  a  right  to  services,  to  which  he  had  formerly  no  title  ?  We  may  then 
warrantably  conclude,  *^  That  aa  allodial  property  subjected  those  who  pos- 
aessed  it  to  serve  the  community,  so  6en^^Soia  subjected  such  aa  held  them  to 
personal  service  and  fidelity  to  him  fiom  whom  they  received  these  lands.^ 
Those  bm^ieia  were  granted  originally  only  during  pleasure.  No  circumstanoa 
relating  to  the  customs  of  the  nuddle  ages  is  better  ascertained  than  this ;  and 
ipnumerable  proofii  of  it  might  be  added  to  thooe  produced  in  L'Eaprit  doa 
Loix.  ].  XXX*  c  16.  and  by  Du  Cange,  voc  Ben^ficium  ei/eudimL 
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ly*  Bat  tiM  poOTBHion  of  benefloM  did  aet  oontime  long  m  tUi  itetak  A 
meariou  tenon  during  pleMOfe  wm  not  soiiieiMit  to  Mtaify  mek  mm  bM 
lands,  and  by  Tarioos  meaaa  tliey  gtadnalfy  obtainod  «  eonfiiiBatioB  of  their 
bonofieea  during  life.  Fendor.  lib.  tit.  L  Dn  Canco  prodnoea  sevonl  qjOoCataona 
from  ancient  ehajteia  and  chrontdea  in  proof  of  this;  Gioa.  toc  Bi^cinau 
After  this  it  was  eaaj  to  obtain  or  extort  ohartara  rendering  Am^^icfafaemliitaij, 
first  in  tbe  direct  line,  then  in  the  oollateral,  «nd  at  last  in  the  mule  liao.  Leg* 
Lrnigob.  lib.  iu.  tit.  8.  Da  Cange,  yoc  Ben^fieumn, 

It  is  no  eaM'  matter  to  ^  the  precise  timei^en  each  of  these  changes  took 
place.  M.  I'Ab.  Mably  conjectures,  with  some  probability,  that  Chariea  Maitel 
first  introdaced  the  practice  of  granting  ben^fieia  for  life ;  Obsarrat.  tOBS.  L  p. 
103.  160;  and  that  Louis  le  Debonnau^  was  among  the  first  who  nadend 
them  hereditary,  is  evident  from  the  authorities  to  which  ho  refers ;  Id.  dS9. 
Mabillon,  however,  has  published  a  placitnm  of  Louis  le  Doboanaira,  A.  D.  8M, 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  stiU  continued  to  grant  some  ben^fida  omlj  daring 
life.  De  Re  Diplomatica,  lib.  vi.  p.  353.  In  ihm  year  889,  Odo  kmg  of  Frann 
granted  lands  to  Bic&bodo,  fidell  sao,  jure  beneficiario  et  fractuario,  daring  hs 
own  life ;  and  if  he  should  die,  and  a  son  were  born  to  ham,  that  right  was  to 
continue  during  the  life  of  his  son.  Mabillon  ut  supra,  p.  656^  This  was  aa 
intermediate  step  between  fiefe  merely  during  life,  and  fiefe  hereditaiy  to  per^ 
petuity.  While  ben^fieia  continued  under  their- firirt.  form,  and  were-  held  only 
during  pleasure,  he  who  granted  them  not  only  exercised  the  domimwm  or  pre- 
rogative of  superior  lord,  but  he  retained  the  property,  giving  has  vassal  coh 
the  itttJhic/.— -But  under  the  latter  form,  when  they  became  heioditaiy,  altlioB|l 
feudal  lawyers  continued  to  define  a  ben^fieium  agreeably  to  ita  migiaal  aatoR, 
the  property  was  in  effect  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  superior  lordi,  sad 
l^ged  in  those  of  the  vassal.  As  soon  as  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  the 
feudal  mode  of  tenure  came  to  be  understood  by  soperiors  as  well  aa  vasnli. 
that  species  of  holding  became  so  agreeable  to  both,  that  not  only  lands,  but 
casual  rents,  such  as  the  profits  of  a  toll,  the  fare  paid  at  ferries,  £e.  the  sala- 
ries or  perquisites  of  offices,  and  even  pensions  then<selves,  were  granted  and 
held  as  fiou ;  and  military  serrice  was  piomised  and  exacted  on  aeeoont  of 
these.  Morice  mem.  pour  servir  de  preuves  a  I'hist.  de  Bretagno,  tom.  tL  78. 
690.  Brussel,  tom.  i.  p.  41 .  How  absurd  soever  it  may  seem  to  gnat  or  to  hold 
such  precarious  and  casual  property  as  a  fief,  there  are  instances  of  feudil 
tenures  still  more  singular.  The  profits  arinng  frtmi  the  masses  said  at  aa 
altar  were  properly  an  ecdesiastickl  revenue,  belonging  to  the  clergy  of  tfes 
church  or  monastery  which  performed  that  duty ;  but  these  were  sometiines 
seized  by  the  powerful  barons.  In  order  to  ascertain  their  right  to  tlmm,  they 
held  them  as  fiefb  of  the  church,  and  parcelled  them  out  in  the  aaaae  manacr 
as  other  property  to  their  sub-vassals.  Bouquet,  recueil  des  hist.  voL  x.  238L 
480.  The  same  spirit  of  encroachment  which  rendered, fiefe  hereditanr,  led 
tile  nobles  to  extort  from  their  sovereigns  hereditary  grants  of  offices.  Msny 
of  the  great  offices  of  the  crown  became  hereditaiy  in  most  of  tho  hingdosBs 
in  Europe ;  and  so  conscious  were  monarchs  of  this  spirit  of  nsorpatioQ 
among  the  nobility,  and  so  solicitous  to  guard  against  it,  that  on  some  oeca- 
nons,  they  obliged  the  persons  whom  they  promoted  to  any  office  of  dxgnitj', 
to  grant  an  obligation,  that  neither  they  nor  their  heirs  should  claim  it  as 
belonging  to  them  by  hereditary  right.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  pro- 
duced, Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  xzx.  p.  595.  Another  oocura  in  the 
Thesaur.  anecdot.  published  by  Martene  and  Durand,  vol.  L  p.  873. — ^Thi^  re- 
volution in  property  occasioned  a  change  corresponding  to  it  in  political  govern- 
ment ;  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  as  they  acquired  such  extensive  pos- 
sessions, usurped  a  proportional  degree  of  power,  depressed  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  crown,  and  trampled  on  the  privileges  of  the  people.  It  is  on  acoooat  of 
this  connection,  that  it  becomes  an  object  of  importance  in  histoiy  to  traoethe 
progress  of  feudal  property ;  for  upon  discovering  in  what  state  property  was 
at  any  particular  period,  we  may  determine  with  predsion  what  was  the  degree 
of  power  possessed  by  the  king  or  by  tho  nobilitv  at  that  juncture. 

One  dreumstance  more,  wiu  respect  to  the  changes  which  prcperty  onder* 
went,  deserve  attention.  I  ha^e  shown,  that  when  the  various  tribes  of  bar- 
barians divided  their  conquests  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  property 
which  they  acquired  was  allodial ;  but  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  property 
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had  bMonM  thomt  antinly  ftudal  bf  the  beginniiii^  of  ths  tenth  oentoiy.    The 
fiwxner  epeciee  of  propertj  eeeme  to  be  eo  nmcfa  better  and  more  denable  than 
the  Utter,  thitt  eaeh  a  ehange  appean  eotprlniff ,  eepeoiaUy  when  we  are  in- 
fonned  that  allodial  property  waa  fte^ nentlr  oon Wrted  into  feudal,  by  a  Tolnn* 
tarj  deed  of  the  poewMBor.    The  motiTos  whieh  determined  them  to  a  choice  ao 
repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  modem  timee  concerning  property,  haye  been  inrea* 
tigated  and  explained  by  M.  de  Montaeqnieii,  with  hia  naual  diaeemment  and 
aocnraey,  lib.  xxsd.  e.  8.    The  moot  considerable  ia  that  of  whieh  we  have  a  hint 
in  Lambertos  Aideaaia,  an  andent  writer  quoted  by  Da  Canse,  voee  Aiodii.    In 
those  times  of  anarchy  and  disorder  which  became  general  m  Europe  after  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  when  there  waa  scarcely  any  union  among  die  different 
members  of  the  community,  and  individuab  were  exposed,single  and  undefended 
by  government,  to  rapine  and  oppression,  it  became  necessary  for  eyery  man 
to  hare  a  powoful  protector,  under  whose  banner  he^might  range  himself,  and 
obtain  security  a^nnst  enemies  whom  singfy  he  could  not  oppoee.    F^or  this 
reason  he  relinquished  his  allodial  independence,  and  subjected  himself  to  the 
feudal  senrices,  that  he  might  find  safety  undir  the  patronage  of  some  respecta- 
ble superior.    In  some  parts  of  Europe,  this  change  front  allodial  to  feudal 
property  became '  so  general,  that  he  who  poeseseed  land  had  no  longer  any 
liberty  of  choice  left.    He  was  obliged  to  recognise  some  liege  lord,  and  to 
hold  of  him.    Thus  Beaumanoir  infbrms  us,  that  in  the  countiea  of  Clermont 
and  BeauTots,  if  the  lord  or  count  discorered  any  lands  within  his  jurisdiction, 
for  which  no  senrice  was  performed,  and  which  paid  to  him  no  taxes  or  cua- 
toms,  he  might  instantly  seize  it  as  hu  own ;  for,  saya  he,  no  man  can  hold 
allodial  property.    Coust.  ch.  34.  p.  123.    Upon  the  same  nrindple  is  founded 
a  maxim,  which  has  at  length  become  general  ii^  the  law  of  France,  JVWfe  tent 
tarn  Seigneur.    In  other  proyinces  of  France,,  allodial  property  aeems  to  have 
remained  longer  unalienated,  and  to  haye  been  more  highly  yalued.    A  great 
number  of  charters,  containing  grants,  or  sales,  or  exchtmgee  of  allodial  landa 
in  the  proyince  of  Languedoc,  are  published.    Hist,  gener.  de  Langued.  par. 
D.  D.  De  Vic  et  Vaisette,  tom.  ii.    During  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  great  part  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  property  in  that  province  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
allodial ;  and  scarcely 'any  mention  of  feudal  tenures  occurs  in  the  deeds  of 
that  country.    The  state  of  property,  during  those  centuries,  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  similar  in  Catalonia  and  the  country  of  ftouieiHon,  aa  appears 
from  the  original  chartere  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Petr.  de  la  Marca*a 
treatise  de  Marea  sive  limite  Hispanico.    AUodkl  property  seems  to  have  ooa^ 
tinned  in  the  Low-Countries  to  a  period  still  later.    During  the  eleventh^ 
twcH^,  and  thirteenth  'centnriea,  this  species  of  property  seems  to  have  been 
of  oonsidorable  extent.    Miraei  opera  diplom.  vol.  i.  34.  74,  76.  83. 296.  817. 
842.  847.  578.    Some  vestiges  of  allodial  property  ^pear  there  as  late  aa  tha 
fourteenth  centuiy»    Ibid.  218.    Several  facta  which  prove  that  allodial  pro- 
perty subsisted  in  difierent  parte  of  Europe  long  after  the  intrpduotion  of  feudal 
tehures,  sad  whidi  tend  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  these  two  diflbrent 
spedes  of  possession,  are  produced  by  M.  Houard,  Andennea  Loix  dee  Fran- 
^oia,  conserves  dans  les  Coutumes  Angloises,  voL  L  p.  182,  ^.    The  notions 
of  men  with  respect  to  property  vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  undeiv 
standings,  and  the  caprice  of  their  pasdons.    At  the  same  time  that  some 
persons  were  fond  of  relinquishing  allodial  property,  in  order  to  hold  it  bv 
feudal  tenure,  others  seem  to  have  been  solidtous  to  convert  their  fiefe  into  al- 
lodial property.    An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire« 
puUished  by  Eckhard,  Commentarii  de  rebus  Frand»  Orientalis,  voL  ii.  p.  885. 
Another  occurs  in  the  year  1299,  Reliqui»  MSS.  omnia  evi,  by  Ludwig,  voL  i. 
p.  209 ;  and  even  one  as  late  as  the  year  1337,  ibid.  voL  viL  p.  40.    The  same 
thing  took  place  in  the  Low-Countries.    JhGrBl  oper.  1. 52: 

In  tracing  theee  varioua  revolntioiis  of  property,  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  con- 
fined myself  to  what  happened  in  France,  because  the  andent  monuments  oi 
that  nation  have  either  been  more  carefully  preserved,  or  have  been  more 
oleariy  iQustrated  than  those  of  anv  people  in  Europe. 

In  ItaJv,  the  same  revolutions  happened  in  property,  and  anooeeded  each 
other  in  the  same  order.  There  is  some  ground,  however,  for  comecturing  that 
allodial  property  continued  longer  in  estimation  among  the  Italians,  than 
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uajmgJhmVwmth,    It  affptWt  Art  iMiiy  of  tli»  diMUw  p»aiiA  ly  th>  ia* 
m Ihm Bwth OMtoijt emwvjtd wm iJMwl ri^to luid*    MaaL Aatiq 

mwi^  T,L  p.  Sl&fkB,    But  m  Um  algwth  oem&uy  w  find  wwimaplw 

wte  Nttgnad  tJMr  aP^^il  prop^rtjt  aad  ntnmod  it  back  ••  » lmi« 

U.|^6H),fte.    Monloii  obsMTMillua  tkewQni/«iAn,wlud^ 

to  be  ■ofaaCitiittd  in  pk«*  of  beik^tmm,  4om  nol  ooeor  in  uj  ■■thmtio 
ehartar  ptoriom  to  tbe  oleventJk  eoatnij.  U.  ^94.  A  chartor  of  king  Robot 
of  Ftano^  A.  D.  1000,  if  tbB  earUott  daod  in  wJuek  I  hvro  mat  with  te  wocd 
/BMrfiiw.  Bavqnofc  leeoeil  dea  biatoiieaM  da  Gaola  at  do  la  Franca,  toat.  x.  p. 
603.1».  TUa  woid  oeema  indaad  in  an  adiot»  A.  p.  790,  pobliahad  bf  finwal, 
▼vd.  L  p.  77.  But  tba  aothentiaifty  of  tj^t  dead  kaa  boan  aaUad  in  qoaation, 
and  patfaapa  the  lieqveni  oaa  of  tike  woid/eudnai  in  it  ia  an  additional  raaaon 
Ibr  doinff  ao.  The  aooowU  which  I  have  giTon  of  the  nafaua  both  of  allodiai 
and  ftodal  pnawamana  raoaiTaa  aoma  cooiumatioo  fiom  the  etymolocynif  the 
worda  theniBetTaB.  Alode  or  ^loHum  ia  eompoondad  of  the  Gonnan  particia 
an  and  iat^ue.  land  obtained  bj  lot.  Wachteii  GJoaaar.  Gecmanicnm,  toc 
^Oodnan,  p.  36.  It  appoan  from  the  antboiUiaa  ptodnead  bf  hiin,  and  by  D« 
Canga,  toc  iSfrt,  that  the  northern  nationa  diTided  the  Unda  which  they  had 
eonqoflted  in  thia  manner*  Feodnm  ia  eoraponnded  of  ad  pnfiemon  oroatala, 
and/eo  wagei,  pay ;  inftiniatittg  that  it  waa  atipandaiy,  and  granted  %  laoom- 
penae  Sat  aerviee.    Wnchteraa, ibid. too.  JVerf<aii»p. 441. 

The  pfogrem  of  the  fimdal  ayatem  among  the  Crennana  waapeilectiy  aaBlar 
to  that  which  we  have  tneed  in  Franae.  B«t  aa  the  oraperqn  of  Oorminy, 
eepeciaUy  after  the  Imperial  crown  paoiod  &om  thedeaoandanta  of  Charipnagna 
to  the  hooae  of  Bazany,  were  &i  auparior  to  the  contemporaiy  monarrhi  of 
FVanoa  in  abilitiea,  the  Imperial  vaamla  did  not  aapkaao  oariy  to  indapendnnBa, 
nor  did  they  ao  aoan  obtain  the  priTilega  of  ponwming  their  benefioee  by  heiedk* 
lary  right.  Accerdinf  to  the  comfMlera  of  the  Libri  Feadonim,  Comxad  fl.  or 
the  Salk,  waa  the  fiiat  emperor  who  j^ndaaed  fioia  haraditaiy.  Xiih.  L  til.  i. 
Conrad  began  hia  reign  A.  D.  1034  LndoTiciia  Pina,  nndar  whoae  man 
granta  of  hereditary  fiA  were  freqnent  in  Fjmnea,  auccaeded  hia  ftther  A.  D. 
814.  Not  only  waa  thia  innovation  ao  much  later  in  being  intcodneed  nmoag 
the  vaamla  of  the  (German  emperora,  but  even  afUr  Conrad  had  eatablidwd  it, 
the  law  continued  fiuroncabie  to  the  ancient  practice ;  and  onlem  the  jehnrtef  of 
the  vaaml  hoie  ozpremly  that  the  fiaf  deaccnded  to  hia  heini  h  waa  praeunmd 
to  be  granted  only  daring  Hfe.  lab.  fend.  ibid.  £ven  after  the  alteration  mads 
bv  Conrad,  it  waaTiot  nneommon  in  Germany  to  grant  fiefa  only  ibr  lila ;  a 
ahazter  of  thia  land  oocors  aa  late  aa  tho  year  1^7^  Charta  ap^  Boohmnr. 
Prindp.  Jar.  fond.  p.  361.  The  tranamiuion  of  fiefr  to  ooUataral  and  ftmala 
heira,  took  place  very  alowly  among  the  <3«rmana«  Theie  ia  extant  a  chartm^ 
A.  D.  1£01,  oonvaying  the  right  of  anooamion'liKfemaleat  bat  it  ia  cranted  aa 
an  extraordinary  mark  of  mvonr,  and  in  reward  of  uncommon  aervioe^ 
Boehmar.  ibid.  p.  305.  In  Ctormany,  aa  w^  aa  in  Franoa  and  Italy,  a  eon- 
nderable  part  of  die  knda  continued  to  be  allodia  long  after  tho  feudal  mode 
of  tenure  waa  introduced.  It  appoara  from  the  Codex  Diplomatdena  Monnatcm 
Bueh,  that  a  great  part  of  the  knda  in  the  Mac^fuiaato  of  Miania  waa  atiU 
aiUodial  aa  late  ae  the  thirteenth  century.  No.  31«  36, 37. 46^  ftc  ap.  Scriploiea 
hiat.  German,  eura  Schoetgenii  et  Knyaigii.  >  Akonb.  17S5.  voL  ii.  183,  &e. 
Allodial  property  aeema  to  nave  been  commen  in  another  diatnct  of  the  aanw 
^covinoe,  doringf  the  aame  period*  Reh«ii«  DiplomaliiMi  HinfflimoniaL 
Bevtii.  No.  17. 36. 68.  ibid.  374,  dec 
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Atflahallhaim  oocaaion,  in  another' Nota,  to  leimpiBt  the  aenditiflBoif  thtt 
part  of  the  people  who  dwi^  in  oilim,  I  will  oonfine  aymlf  in  thia  to  ^>*nnflNi 
the  itala  of  the  iaihabitantt  of  the  country.  The  pemona  eojiloyed  in  ontti* 
vating  tho  ground  during  the  agea  under  mvlaw  may  be  divided  into  three 
ohiBaea }  1.  tend  or  alavea.  This  aeema  to  hmf  bean  the  moat  numeroue  daaa* 
and  conaisted  either  of  captivea  taken  in  war,  or  of  pwaonr  the  proper^  in 
whom  waa  aoquirad  in  aome  one  of  the  Tariooa  metboda  enumeratod  by  Dn 
Cange,  voc  Servm,  v.  6.  p.  447.  The  wretched  condition  of  thia  numeivaa 
race  of  men  will  appear  from  aavaral  cireamatanoaa.    1.  Their  maateni  ted 
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Chsoluto  domimon  over  llieir  penDns.  They  had  th«  power  of  puiiiibtti{  4h«2r 
•Utm  oapitallj,  withoat  the  inteirention  of  any  judge.  Thii  danferom  n|^t 
they  pofweMed  not  only  in  the  more  early  periods,  when  their  manner*  were 
flerce,  but  it  contimied  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  Joaeh.  PotgieMeroB  de  • 
vtatn  aerToram.  LemgoT.  1797.  4to.  Kb.  ii.  cap.  i.  eeot.  4.  10.  13.*  14.  Eyen 
after  this  jurisdietion  of  mastera  eame  to  be  reetrained,  the  life  of  a  elave  was 
deemed  to  be  of  so  little  yalue,  that  a  yery  sligftd  compensation  atoned  fbr 
taking  it  away.  Idem,*lifef.  iii.  c  6.  If  masters  had  nower  oyer  the  liy«s  of 
their  slayes,  it  is  eyident  that  almost  no  bonnds  wonld  be  set  to  the  rigoor  of 
the  pukisbments  which  they  might  inflict  upon  them.  The  codes  of  ancient 
laws  prascribed  panishments  for  the  crimes  of  slayes  different  from  those  which 
were  inflicted  on  free  men.  The  latter  paid  only  a  fine  or  compensation ;  Ae 
Ibrmer  were  subjected  to  corporal  panishments.  The  eraelty  of  these  was  in 
many  instances  excessiye.  Blayes  might  be  pot  to  the  rack  on  yeij  alight 
ocoaaions.  The  laws  with  respect  to  these  points  are  to  be  found  in  rotgies- 
eeruS)  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  and  are  shockinr  to  humanity.  2.  If  the  dominion  of 
masters  oyer  the  iiyes  and  persons-of  their  riayes  was  thus  eztensiye,  it  was  no 
less  so  oyer  their  actions  and  property.  Thoy  were  not  originally  permitted  to 
marry.  Male  and  female  slayes  were  allowed  and  eyen  encouraged  to  cohabit 
toffBther.  But  this  union  #as  not  considered  as  a  marriage,  it  was  called  e&n* 
fulemtum,  not  mqfHet  or  tiuOrimamum.  Potgiess.'  lib.  ii.  c.  ii.  se<^  1.  This 
notion  was  so  much  established,  that,  daring  seyeral  oentories  after  the  bar« 
barous  nations  embraced  the  Christian  relij^on,  slayeo,  who  liyed  as  husband 
and  wife,  were  not  joined  together  by  any  religious  ceiemony,  and  did  not 
receiye  the  nuptial  benediction  from  a  priest.  Ibid.  sect.  10, 11.  When  this 
conjunction  between  slayes  came  to  be  consideted  as  a  lawftil  marriage,  they 
were  not  pehnitted  to  many  withoat  the  consent  of  their  ihaster ;  and  such  as 
Tentured  to  do  so,  without  obtaining  that,  w^re  punished  with  great  seyerityi 
and  sometimes  we|«  put  to  death,  rolgiess.  ibid.  sect.  IS,  kt,  Oregor.  Turon. 
Hbt.  lib.  y.  c.  3.  When  the  manners  of  the  European  nations  became  more 
gentle,  and  their  ideas  more  liberal,  slayes  who  married  withoat  their  master's 
consent  were  subjected  only  to  a  fine.  Fotciess.  ibid.  sect.  90.  Da  Cange 
Gloss,  yoc.  Fmitmariiagium,  3.  All  the  children  of  slayes  were  in  the  same 
eonditioB  with  their  parents,  and  became  the  property  of  the  master.  Ihi 
Cange  Gloss,  yoc.  8mnt$,  yol.  yi.  450.  Murat.  Antiq.  ItaL  yol.  i.  766.  4* 
Slayes  were  so  entirely  the  property  of  their  masters,  that  they  could  sell  them 
at  pleasure.  While  domestic  slayeiy  continued,  property  in  a  slaye  was  sold 
in  the  same  manner  with  that  which  a  perwn  had  in  any  other  moyeable. 
Afterwards  slayes  became  adteripti  gleba^  and  were  conyeyed  by  sale,  together 
with  the  fkrm  or  estate  to  which  they  belonged.  Pbtgieeseras  has  coUected 
the  laws  and  charters  which  ffiustrate  this  weU-known  drcamstance  in  the  eoh- 
dition  of  slayes.  Lib.  ii  c.  4.  6.  Slayes  had  a  title  to  nothing  but  sobaistenc» 
md  clothes  from  their  master ;  all  the  profits  of  their  labour  accrued  to  him; 
If  a  master,  from  indolgenoe,  gave  his  ritfyes  any  jyeralncm,  or  fixed  allowane» 
for  their  subsistence,  they  had  no  riffat  of  property  in  what  they  sayed  out  of 
that.  All  that  tlwy  aeeumolated  b^H^d  to  their  matter.  Potgiees#lib.  ii.  c. 
10.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  yol.  i.  768.  On  Cange,  yoc.  Senmt,  yol.  yi.  p.  4S1. 
Conformably  to  the  same  principle,  all  the  effects  of  slayes  belonged  to  thehr 
master  at  their  death,  and  they  could  not  dispose  of  them  by  teetamcDt.  Pot* 
giess.  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  6.  Slayes  were  distinguished  from  f^  men  by  a  peeoMar 
dress.  Among  aU  the  ba^barotvi  nations,  long  hair  was  a  mark  of  dignity  and 
of  fireedom;  slayes  were  for  that  reason  obliged  to  shaye  their  heads;  and  by  this 
distinction,  bow  indiflbrent  soerer  it  may  eer  in  its  own  natote,  fhet  wei«  re« 
minded  eyery  moment  of  the  inibriority  or  their  conditioa.  Potgies.  uh.  iii.  c  4. 
For  thesame  reason  it  was  enaoted  in  the  lawsof  almostallthenatioiisof  Europe, 
that  no  slaye  should  be  -admitted  to  giye  eyidenoe  against  it  ftree  man  in  a  court 
of  justice.    Da  Cange,  yoc  Senms^  y<d.  yi.  p.  451.  rotgiess.  lib.  ifi.  c.  3. 

£.  FiiianL  They  were  likewise  adteripti  gkbm  or  et&B,'from  which  they  de« 
med  their  name,  and  were  transftrmble  along  wilh  it.  Du  Ciage,  y#c.  Vmamug, 
Bot  in  this  they  diffbred  from  slayes,  that  they  paid  a  fixed  rent  to  their  master 
Ibr  the  land  which  they  cultiyated«  and,  ftfter  paying  that,  aO  the  fruits  of  their 
labour  and  indostrr  belcmged  to  tbemselyM  in-proper^.    This  distfawtioB  is 
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muiwd  >j  PieiM  d«  FooUiii**  CoMeiL    Via  d«  St. 

U9.  edit,  de  Du  Cange.    SeTenl  cams  decided  agyeeeidy  to  this 

jDeutioned  by  MiinL  ib.  p.  773. 

X  The  last  cleee  of  penone  employed  ia  agricnltare  «<ere  fico 
ere  distingaiebed  by  vaiioue  nunee  amoog  the  wiiten  of  the  auddb 
Jtriaumnit  eondUtonaUty  onginmrih  IribuitUu,  Igc  Theae  eeem  to  have 
penooe  who  poeMised  eonie  email  allodial  property  of  their  owb,  aod 
th«t,  cnltirated  eome  farm  belonging  to  their  mega  weeJthy  neigliboim,  for 
which  they  paid  a  fixed  rent ;  and  bound  thomeelTee  likowiee  to  poKfiian  seve- 
ral small  services  inpraio  vd  m  mutte^ inanUttnml  m vmeot such  sepleo^ing 
a  certain  quantity  of  their  landlord's  groundf  issisfing  him  in  haireet  and 
vintage  work,  kc.  The  .clearest  proof  of  this  may  be  &and  in  Muiatoii,  t.  L 
p.  7l£  and  in  Du  Caage  under  the  respective  words  above  mentioned.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  whether  thens  ortaimuii,  Ac  were  romovable  at 
pleasure,  or  held  their  farms  by  lease  for  a  certain  number  of  yenn.  The 
former,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  genius  and  maxims  of  the  age,  eoeuie  to  be 
most  probable.  These  perM>os,  however,  were  considered  as  fine  mea  ia  the 
most  honourable  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  that 
condition,  and  were  even  called  to  serve  in  war ;  an  hgnoor  to  which  no  elave 
was  admitted.  MuraU  Antiq.  voL  L  p.  743.  vuL  iL  p.  446.  This  aoeooat  of 
the  condition  of  those  three  di£brent  clawei  of  persons,  will  enable  the.  rredrr 
to  apprehend  the  full  force  of  an  argument  which  I  shall  prpduoe  in  eonfinna- 
tion  of  what  1  have  said  in  the  text  concerning  the  wretched  etate  of  the  peo- 
ple during  the  middle  agee.  Notwithstanding  the  immenee  difierence  tieiireea 
the  first  of  these  dasMs  and  the  third,  euch  was  the  spirit  of  tjrramiy  which 
prevailed  among  the  ffieat  proprieton  of  lands,  and  so  Tarious  their  opportn- 
nities  of  oppressing  wose  who  were  settled  on  their,  eetates,  and  of  readenng 
their  condition  intolerable,  that  many  five  men,  in  despair  renounced  their 
liberty,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  as  slaves  to  their  powerfiil 
masters.  This  they  did,  in  order  that  their  masteis  might  become  more  im- 
mediately interested  to  afford  them  protection,  together  with  the  means  of 
subsisting  themeelves  and  their  families.  The  foims  of  such  a  surrender,  or 
o^n^xiaho^  as  it  was  then  called,  are  preeerved  by  MarcuUus,  lib.  iL  c  28 ;  and 
by  the  anonymous  author  published  by  M.  Bignon,  tosetber  with  the  ooUeetioa 
of /ofiMito  compiled  bv  Marculfus,  c.  16.  In  both,  th^  reason  given  for  the 
s^nRriolio,  is  the  wretched  and  indigent  condition  of  the  person  who  give*  op 
his  liberty.  It  was  still -more  common  for  fiee  men  to  surrender  their>liberty 
to  bishops  or  abbota,  that  they  might  partake  of  the  security  which  the  Taaeals 
and  slaves  of  churches  and  monasteries  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  the  super- 
stitious veneration  paid  to  the  saint  under  whoee  immediate  protection  they 
were  supposed  to  be  taken.  Du  Caiige,  voc  Ofrloha,  vol.  iv.  p.  1286.  That 
condition  must  have  been  miserable  indeed,  which  could  induce  a  free  man 
voluntarily  to  renounce  hit  liberty,  and  to  give  up  himself  as  a  slave  to  the 
^posal  of  another.  The  number  of  slaves  in  everv  nation  of  Europe  was 
fanmense.  The  greater  part  of  the  inferior  class  of  peppls  in  France  were 
reduced  to  this  state  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  race  of  kinge.  L'Espr. 
des  Loix.  liy.  xxx.  ell.  The  same  was  the  ease  in  England.  Brady  PieC  le 
Gen.  Hist.  Many  curious  facts,  with  respect  to  the  ancient  state  of  vUimtu^ 
or  slaves  in  England,  are  published  in  Obeerrations  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the 
more  ancient,  third  edit.  p.  269, 4^. 

NoT<  [10].  Paos  14. 

• 

ImniiUERABLK  prooft  of  this  might  be  produced.  Many  eharters,  granted  hy 
perMUs  of  the  highest  rank,  are  preserved,  from  which  it  appears  that  they, 
could  not  subscribe  their  name.  It  was  usual  for  peraons,  who  could  not  write, 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  confirmation  of  a  charter.  Sereral  of  these 
remain,  where  kings  and  persons  of  great  eminence  affix  s^wimi  ertinr  iiian« 
mpria  pro  ignoraiiont  liUranan.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Crus,  vol.  iiL  p.  1191. 
Trom  this  is  derived  the  phrase  of  signing  instead  of  subscribing  a  paper.  In 
the  ninth  century,  Herbaud  Comes  Palatii,  though  supreme  judge  of  the  em- 
pire by  virtue  of  his  offioe,  could  not  subscribe  hu  name.  Nouveait  Traitd  de 
Diplomatique  par  deux  Benedictinsi  4to.  torn.  ii.  p.  423b    As  late  as  the  fett^  ' 
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'iBMitii  eenliiTj  Da  Qaewlin,  ooiurUble  of  France,  the  grreateet  man  is  the  state, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  St. 
Palaye  Memoiree  eur  I'ancienne  Chevalerie,  tit.  ii.  p.  82.  Nor  was  this  igno* 
imnee  confined  to  la/men;  the  greater  pari  of  the  clergy  was  not  many  degrees 
miperior  to  them  in  science.  Many  du^nified  ecolesiastiGs  could  not  sulMcribe 
the  canons  of  those  councils,  in  which  they  sat  as  members.  Nonr.  Trait4 
de  Diplom.  torn.  ii.  p.  4S4.  ,One  of  the  questions  appointed  by  the  canons  to 
be  put  to  persons  who  w«e  candidates  for  orders  was  this,  ^Whether  they 
•ould  read  the  gospels  and  epistles,  and  ezjdain  the  sense  of  thmn,  at  least 
literally?"  Reeino  Pramiensis  ap.  Bhick.  Hist  Philos.  ▼.  iii.  p.  6S1.  Alfred 
the  Great  oom|Mained,  that  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames  there  was  not  & 
priest  who  understood  the  liturgy  in  his  mother-tongue,  or  who  could  translate 
the  earnest  piece  of  Latin ;  and  that  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  the  ecclesias- 
tics were  still  more  ignorant.  Asserius  de  rebiw  gestis  Alfiredi,  ap.  Camdeni 
Anglica,  &c.  p.  25.  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  is  quaintly' described  by  an 
author  of  the  dark  ages :  .^  Potius  dediti  gule  quam  glossae ;  petius  coJligunt 
libras  quam  legunt  libros ;  libenMus  intuentur  Marthamquam  Marcum ;  malunt 
legere  in  Salmone  quam  in  Solomone.**  Alanus  de  Art.  Predicat.  ap.  Lebeuf 
Dissert,  tom.  ii.  p.  21.  To  the  obvious  oauses  of  such  umTersal  ignoianoe, 
arising  from  jthe  state  of  government  and  manners,  from  the  serenUr  to  the 
eloTcnth  century,  we  may  add  tha  searicity  of  books  during  that  period,  and 
the  difficulty  of  rendering  them  more  common.  The  Remans  wrote  their 
books  either  on  parchment  or  on  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus.  The 
latter  being  the  cheapest,  was  of  course  the  most  commonly  used.  But  after  the 
Saracens  conquered  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century,  the  communication  between 
that  country  and  the  people  settled  ih  Italy,  or  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  was 
almost  entirely  broken  off,  and  the  papyrus  was  no  longer  in  use  among  them* 
They  were  obliged,  on  that  account,  to  write  all  their  books  upon  parchment, 
and,  as  the  price  of  that  was  high,  books  became  extremely  rare  and  of  great 
value.  We  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  the  materials  for  writing  them  from 
one  cirenmstance.  There  still  remain  several  manuscripts  of  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  following  centuries,  written  on  parchment,  from  .which  some  former  writinj^ 
had  been  erased,  in  order  to  substitute  a  new  composition  in  its  place.  In  this 
manner  it  is  probable  that  several  works  of  the  ancients  perished.  A  book  of 
Livy  or  of  Tacitus  might  be  erased,  to  make  room  for  the  legendary  tale  of  a 
■aint,  or  the  superstitious  prayers  of  a  nussal.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  v.  iii.  p.  833.- 
P.  de  Montfaucon  affirms,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscripts  on  parchment 
which  he  \itM  seen,  those  of  an  ancient  date  excepted,  are  written  on  parchment 
from  which  some  ^rmer  treatise  had  been  erased.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  In- 
script,  tom.  ix.  p.  325.  As  the  want  of  materials  for  writing  is  one  reason 
why  io  many  of  the  works  of  the  ancients  have  perished,  it  accounts  likewise 
for  the  small  number  of  manuscripts  of  any  kind,  previous  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  they  began  to  multiply  fivm  a  cause  which  shall  be  mentioned.' 
Histor.  Liter,  de  France,  tom.  vi.  p.  6.  Mymy  circumstances  prove  the  scard^ 
of  books  during  these  agte.  Private  persons  seldom  possessed  any  books 
whatever.  £v,en  monasteries  of  considerable  note  had  only  one  missal.  Murat. 
Antiq.  v.  ix.  p.  78t.  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  A.  D. 
855,  beseeches  him  to  lend  him  a  co/pj  of  Cicero  de  Oratore  and  Qointilian's 
Institutions,  ^  for,'''says  he^  *^  although  we- have  parts  of  those  books,  there  is 
no  complete  copy  of  them  in  idl  France.^  Murat.  Anttq.  v.  iii.  p.  835.  Tha 
price  of  books  became  so  high,  that  persons  of  a  moderate  foitane  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  them.  TThe  Countess  of  Anjou  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  homi 
lies  of  Haimon,  bishop  of  Alberstadt,  two  hundred  sneep,'  five  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet.  Histoire  Literaire  de  France  par 
des  Rdigieuz  Benedictias,  tom.  vU.  p.  3.  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1471,  when 
Louis  U.  borrowed  the  works  of  Rasis,  the  Arabian  physiciani  flfom  the  faeolty 
of  medidi^e  in  Paris,  he  not  only  deposited  in  pledge  a  considerable  quaati^ 
of  plate,  but  was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with  him  as  surety  in 
a  deed,  binding  himself  under  a  great  forfeiture  to  restore  it  Gabr.  Naude 
Addit  a  PHistoire  de  Lonys  XI.  par  Comines,  edit  de  Fresnoy,  tom.  iv.  p.  261. 
Many  eurious  circumstances^  with  respect  to  the  extravagant  price  of  books  in 
the  middle  ages,  are  coUeeled  \ff  that  industrious  ooajnler,  to  whott  I  lelbr 
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of  ny  w4tn  tm  imm  ihm  ■oul  iMMh  oC 
eariocitj.  Wlwn  as j  pefaoo  nuult  a  yrawnt  W  %  book  to  a 
MOBMlflty,  in  which  wore  tho  only  Mbraneo  dmiiii:  savoiml  agooi  H 
a  donatiTo  of  faeh  ralne  that  he  ofaod  it  oo  tho  altar  ^V9 
hi  ordor  to  obtain  tha  iiigiioni  of  hio  ana.  Marat.  toL  iiL  p.  836.  Hiat. 
lit  do  Fianeo,  took  tL  p.  6.  Nonr.  Trait,  du  Diplomat,  par  deux  Hi— rfw'tiiw, 
4to.  toiii»  i.  p.  481.  la  tho  olaTonth  eeataiy,  tha  art  of  nakimf  P*P^  bi  tho 
fiwMir  BOW  bocomo  imivonalf  waa  iiiTOCilod ;  by  ismim  of  thai,  aot  only  tha 
BumlMr  of  maaoocripli  incwiaoadt  bat  the  ttndy  of  the 
foUy  faciUtatod.  Marat,  ib.  p.  871.  The  biTestioii  xi&  the  art  of 
papOT,  and  tho  invontion  of  tha  art  of  fnattia^  are  two  nonwihiahh 
literary  hiotonr.  It  is  raomfcable  that  the  fomMr  piocoded  the  fint 
of  lotten  and  improTomeat  in  kaovledge  towaidi  the  cloee  of  the  eieTonth 
oentory ;  the  latter  nehered  in  the  light  which  epiead  over  Europe  at  the  efa 
of  the  lefimnation. 

Note  [11].  Pao«  15. 

All  thereligiooa  maTime  and  piactioee  of  the  dark  agae  are  a  proof  of  thii, 
I  ehali  prodoeo  one  remarkahle  tettimooy  in  eoafirmation  of  it,  irom  an  anthor 
oaaoBiMd  by  the  ehnrch  of  Rome,  St.  Eloy,  or  Egidiosv.  bidiop  of  Noyon,  m 
the  flOTontl^  century.  ^  He  ie  a  good  Christian' who  comes  frequently  to  chnrdi; 
who  presents  ^he  oblation  which  is  offered  to  €tod  upon  the  altar;  wko  doth 
not  taste  of  the  fruiti  of  his  own  industry  until  he  hae  consecrated  a  part  of 
them  to  Ood,  who,  when  the  holy  fostiTaii  approach,  lives  chastely  even  wiA 
his  own  wift  during  several  days,  that  with  a  saft  esnscienoe  he  may  dmw  nmr 
the  altar  of  Ood;  and  who,  in  the  last  place,  can  repeat  the  Greed  and  the 
Lord*!  Prayer.  Redeem  then  your  eouls  from  destruetioa,  while  yoa  have  d» 
means  in  your  power ;  offer  presents  and  tithes  to  churchmen ;  ooom  more  fre- 
quently to  ohurch ;  humbly  implore  the  patronage  of  the  saints ;  for,  if  yoa 
obsenre  these  things,  you  may  come  with  security  in  the  day  of  retribution  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  eternal  Judge,  and  say,  ^  Qtve  to  us,  O  Lord,  for  we  have 
given  onto  thee.'  "  Dacherii  Spioelegium  Vet.  Script,  v.  iL  p.  94.  Tho  learned 
and  judicious  translator  of  Dr.  Bifosheim^  Ecclesiastical  History,  to  one  of 
whoee  additional  notes  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  this  pasnagn,  sab- 
joins  a  very  proper  reflection :  ^  We  see  here  a  large  and  ample  deoniptien 
of  a  good  Christian,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  love  of 
God,  reeignation  to  his  will,  obedience  to  his  laws,  or  of  justice,  bonovoieDoe, 
end  charity  towards  men.^    Mosh.  Eodes.  Hist  v.  1.  p.  32^ 

Note  [12].  t*AOB  15. 

Tbat  isfrUibiltty  in  all  its  determinations,  to  which  the  chnvdi  of  Rome 
pretends,  has  been  attended  with  one  unhappy  consequence.  As  it  is  impossi- 
hie  to  relinquish  any  opinion,  or  to  alter  any  practice  which  has  been  established 
by  authority  that  cannot  err,  all  ite  institutions  and  oereAidniee  must  be  im-> 
mnteUe  and  everlasting,  and  the  church  must  continue  to  obeerve,  in  enlight 
ened  times,  those  righto  which  were  introduced  during  the  ages  of  ''^rkmrtt 
and  oredulity.  What  delighted  and  edified  the  latter,  most  di^^Ust  and  shock 
the  former.  Many  of  the  ri^s  observed  in  the  Romish  ehursh  ^ipear  mani- 
ftstly  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  superstitioB  of  the  lowest  and  meet  iUibeial 
spedes.  Many  of  them  were  borrowed,  with  littie  variation,  from  the  religions 
oeremonies  established  among  the  aileient  heathens.  Some  were  eo  ridicuooa, 
that  if  every  age  did  not  furnish  instances  of  the  fasdtnaling  inflaenoe  of  sope^ 
stition,  as  well  as  of  the  whimsical  forms  whidr  it  aasanes,  it  ftust  appear  in* 
orodlble  that  they  ehonld  have  been  ever  received  or  tolerated.  In  eevoral 
ohoffohee  of  France,  they  celebrated  a  foatival  in  oommemoration  of  the  Yirgia 
Maiv's  flight  into  Egypt  It  was  called  the  feast  of  the  Am.  A  jonng  girl 
riflhiy  drsssed,  with  a  child  ift  her  arms,  was  set  upon  an  asi  superbly  oapori- 
aoned.  The  ass  was  led  to  the  altar  in  solemn  procession.  High  maas  was 
said  with  great  pomp. .  The  ass  was  teught  to  kneel  at  proper  places;  a  hymn 
no  loss  childish  thab  impious  was  sung  in  his  praise ;  and  when  the  oeiemony 
was  ended,  the  prioBt,  instead  of  the  usual  words  with  which  he  dismiawd  tike 
poopie^bn^red  three  times  bhe  an  aes,  and  the  po^le.  instead  of  tha 
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INpdMit  Wa  blefB  the  Lord,  bAjrad  UnM  tilMi  in  the  eeme  nuimer.  Da 
CUtfige,  voc  iVMum,  ▼.  ill,  p.  424.  T^  tidiculoiu  cmmooj  wu  not,  like  the 
feetiyal  o^'foolv,  4nd  vome  ether  pegeenle  of  thoe«  ages,  %  mero  iiircical  enter** 
Uinment  exhibited  In  %  church,  end  mingled,  aji  wee  then  the  cuetom,  with  en 
hnitatien  of  lome  religioua  ritee ;  it  was  an  efft  of  devotion,  performed  \^j  the 
minietere  of  religion,  and  >y  ehe  authority  of  the  church.  ^  However,  ac  thif 
practice  did  not  prevail  onivexsaUj  in  the  Catholio  chnroh,  ita  aheordity  eon* 
tiibated  at  last  to  aboladi  it. 

'   NoT«  [l»l»  Pacw  17. 

Aa  there  ia  no  event  in  the  iiirtory  of  mafltod  more  amgnlar  than  that  of 
the  emeadea,  every  eiroaiqetanpe  thift  tenda  to  ecqplain  or  to  give  any  rational 
•ecount  of  this  eztraordinarjT  ftensy  of  the  human  mind  ia  intereeting.  I  have 
•aaerted  in  the-iext,  that  the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  gradually  for  the 
amazing  effort  which  they  mide  in  consequence  of  the  ezhotlationa  of  I^eter 
the  hermit,  by  several  ooeorrenoee  previons  to  his  time.  A  more  particular 
detail  of  this  enrioos  and  obeonre  part  of  history,  mav  perhaps  appear  to  some 
of  my  readers  to  be  of  importance.  That  the  end  of  the  world  waa  expected 
about  the  cIcnw  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century;  and  that 
ifcis  oooaaioned  a  general  alarm,  is  evident  from  the  anthora  to  whom  I  have 
xelerred  m  the  text.  This  belief  was  so  universal  and  so  strong,  that  it  mingUd 
itself  with  civil  tranaactiona.  Many  cbartera  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
oentory  begin  in  this  manner :  ^  Appropinqnante  mundi  termino,"  &c.  As  the 
e«d  of  the  world  is  now  at  hand,  and  by  i^eriona  calemitiea  and  judgmenta  tlm 
signs  of  its  approach  are  now  maniftet.  Hist,  de  Langued.  par  P.  D.  de  Vic  et 
Vaisette.  torn.  ii.  Pkeuves,  p<  86. 89, 90. 1 17. 158,  Sic  One  effect  of  this  opinion 
waa,  that  a  great  number  of  pilgrime  reeorted  to  Jerusalem  with  a  resoluticm 
to  die  there,  or  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  kings,  earla,  marqoissee, 
bishops^  and  even  a  great  number  of  women,  besides  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
iloeked  to  the  Holy  Land.  Glaber.  Rodnlph.  Hiat.  chea  Bouquet  Reooeil, 
torn.  X.  p.  60.  52.  Another  historian  mentiona  a  vast  cavalcade  of  pilgrims 
who  accompanied  the  count  of  Aagouleme  to  Jerusalem  in  the  vear  1026, 
ChronicJ  Ademaii,  ibid,  pu  162.  Upon  their  retomi  these  pilsrims  filled  {Europe 
with  lamentable  aocounta  of  the  state  of  Christiana  in  the  Holy  Land.  Wil- 
lerm.  Tyr.  Hist  ap.  Crest.  Dei  per  Franoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  636.  Guibert.  Abbat, 
HiM.  ibid.  vol.  L  p.  476.  Besides  this,  it  waa  usual  for  many  ci  the  Christian 
iahahitanls  of  Jerusalem,  ae  well  aa  of  other  cities  in  the  East,  to  travel  as 
anendicanta  through  Europe ;  and  by  deeeribing  the  wretched  condition  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Christian  faith  under  the  dominion  of  Infidels,  to  extort  charity, 
and  to  exeite  xealous  persons  to  make  eome  attempt  in  order  to  deliver  them 
firom  oppression.  Baldrici  Archiepiecopi  Histor.  ap.  Geata  Dei,  Use.  vol.  L  p, 
86.  In  we  year  986,  Gerbert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  afterwards  Pope  Silvester 
II.  addreased  a  letter  to  all  Christians  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem* 
It>  eloquent  and  pathetic,  and  contains  a  formal  exhortation  to  take  arms 
against  the  Pagan  oppressors,  in  order  to,  rescue  the  holy  city  firom  their  yoke* 
Gerberti  Epistole  ap.  Bouquet  Recuei],.tom.  x.  p.  426.    In  consequence  of  this 

r'  ited  call,  some  subjects  of  the  republic  of  Pisa  equipped  a  fleet,  and  invaded 
territories  of  the  Mahometans  in  Syria.  Murat.  Script.  Rer.  Italic  vol.  iii. 
p.  400.  The  alarm  was  taken  in  the  East,  and  an  opinion  prevailed,  A.  D.  1010, 
that  all  the  foreee  of  Christendom  were  to  unite,  m  order  to  drive  the  Maho- 
metans out  of  Paleatine.  Cbron.  Ademari  ap  Bouquet,  tom.  x.  p.  ISfU  It  is 
evident  from  all  these  particulars,  that  the  ideas  which  led  the  crnsaders  to 
undertake  their  wild  enterprise  did  not  arise,  according  to  the  description  of 
aaany  authors,  firom  a  sudden  fit  of  fiuntic  enth^isiaam,  but  were  gradually 
formed ;  89  that  the  umversal  concourse  to  the  standard  of  the  crosp,  when 
erected  by  Urban  H.  will  appear  less  surprising. 

If  the  various  mrcumstances  which  I  have  enumerated  in  thie  note,  aa  well 
na  in  the  hiatory,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ardour  with  which  such  vast 
nnmbers  engaged  in  such  a  dangerous  undertaking,  the  extensive  privileges  and 
immunities  granted  to  the  persons  who  assumed  the  croes,  served  to  aeoount 
Ibr  the  long  continuance  of  this  spirit  in  Europe.  1,  They  were  exempted^ 
from  proeeentioiia  on  account  of  debt,  during  the  time  of  their  being  epgaged 
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in  tliif  holy  Mrriee.  Da  Cangs  Toe.  CrutU  prmkgktm^  ▼•  iL  f  •  it§L  £> 
Thej  were  exempted  from  pering  interest  for  the  money  which  Ihey  hmd 
honowed,  m  order  to  fit  them  tor  thie  eecnd  warlkre.  Ibid^^-3.  Tky  wm 
exempted  either  entizely,  or  at  least  during  a  certain  time,  from  the  ^yamt  of 
taxes.  Ibid.  Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  France,  tom.  L  p.  33^—4.  Thay  nu|^ 
alienate  their  lands  withont  the  consent  of  the  sopeiior  lord  of  whom  they  held. 
Ibid.— 5.  Their  persons  and  elfects  wera  taken  under  the  proleetieB  of  8t« 
Peter,  and  anathemas  of  the  church  were  denounoed  against  nU  who  should 
molvt  them,  or  carry  on  any  quarrel  or  hostility  acainst  them,  dniing  their 
absence  on  aooount  of  the  holy  war.  Du  Cange,  Ibid.  Gutbertus  Abbas  ap. 
Bongars.  i.  p.  480.  482.-6.  They  enjo^  all  the  privileges  of  eooleais sties, 
and  were  not  bound  to  plead  in  any  ctvil  court,  boi  were  dedaied  aobiect  to 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  alone.  0n  Cange,  lb.  Oidon.  des  Rois,  tom.  L  p. 
34.  174^—7.  They  obtained  a  plenary  remission  of  all  their  sins,  and  ti^ 
gates  of  heairen  were  set  open  to  them,  without  requiring  any  othef  ptoef  ef 
their  penitence,  but  their  engagin|^  in  this  expedition ;  and  thus,  by  gfutifying 
their  mvourite  passion,  the  loye  of  war,  tb^  secured  to  tfaemselres  driik  lights 
of  great  ralue,  and  religious  immunities,  which  were  not  usually  obtained,  but 
by  paying  large  sums  of  money,  or  by  undeigoing  painful  penances.  Gufliert, 
Abbas,  p.  480.  When  we  behold  the  dVil  and  eoeleeiasticid  powen  rw 
each  other,  and  straining  their  indention  in  order  to  derise  expeaieuli 
encouraging  and  adding  strei^^  to  the  spirit  of  superstition,  can  we  be 
prised  that  it  should  become  so  general  ai  to  render  it  infrimous,  and  a  n 
of  cowardice,  to  decline  engaging  in  the  holy  war?  WilUerm.  Tyrienas  apu 
Bengals,  toI.  ii.  p.  641.  The  histories  of  the  crusades,  written  by  modsm 
authors,  who  are  apt  tp  substitute  the  ideas  and  maxims  of  their  own  age  in 
the  place  of  thoie  which  influenced  the  persons  whose  actions  they  attempt  to 
relate,  convey  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  spirit  at  that  time  predominant 
in  Europe.  The  original  historians  who  were  animated  themselves  with  the 
same  passions  which  possessed  their  contemporaries,  exhibit  to  on  a  men 
striking  picture  of  the  times  and  manners  which  they  describe.  The  enthaB- 
astic  rapture  with  whtdi  they  account  for  the  effects  of  the  pope^  diseouise  in 
the  conncU  of  Clermont;  the  exultation  with  which  they  mention  the  numbsm 
who  deroted  themselves  to  this  holy  warfrre ;  the  confidence  with  which  thsy 
express  their  reliance  on  the  IMvine  protection ;  the  ecstasy  of  joy  with  whioi 
they  deeeribe  their  taking  possession  of  the  holy  city,  will  enable  on  to  eon- 
ceire,  in  some  degree,  the  extravagance  of  that  seal  which  agitated  the  mindi 
of  men  with  such  violence,  and  will  suggest  as  many  singular  refieetioos  to  a 
philosopher,  as  any  occurrence  in  the  hisUny  of  mankind.  It  is  unneoensaiy 
to  select  the  particular  passages  in  the  several  historians,  which  Oonfinn  this 
observation.  But  lest  those  autiiors  may  be  suspected  of  adorning  their  narra- 
tive with  any  exaggerated  description,  I  shall  appeal  to  one  <»  the  leaden 
who  conducted  the  enterprise.  There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Stephen,  the  eari 
of  Chartres  and  Blois,  to  Adela  his  wife,  in  whidi  he  gives  her  an  aooount  of 
the  progress  of  the  omsaderB.  He  describes  the  erusaders  as  the  choesn 
army  of  Christ,  as  the  servants  and  soldiers  of  God,  as  men  who  maiched 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  thcT.  Almighty,  being  conducted  by  his  hand 
to  victory  and  conquest.  He  speaks  of  the  Turks  as  accursed,  sacrilegioos, 
and  devoted  by  Heaven  to  destruction :  aaid  when  he  mentions  the  soldien  in 
the  Christian  anny  who  had  died,  or  were  killed,  h^  is  confident  that  their  eonb 
were  admitted  directly  into  the  joys  of  Paradise.  Daoherii  Spicelegiuni,  voL 
Iv.  p.  257. 

The  expense  of  conducting  numerous  bodies  of  men  firom  Europe  to  Asia, 
must  have  been  excessive,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  necessary  soma 
must  have  been  proportionally  great,  during  ages  when  the  public  revenues  in 
every  nation  of  Europe  were  extremely  small.  Some  account  is  preserved  of 
the 'expedients  employed  by  Humbert  IL  dauphin  of  Vienne,  in  order  to  levy 
the  money  requisite  towards  equipping  him  for  the  crusade,  A.  D.  134bL 
These  I  shall  mention,  as  they  tend  to  uiow  the  considerable  influence  whieh 
the  crusades  had,  both  on  tfaie  state  of  property,  and  of  civil  governUMuL  1. 
He  exposed  to  sale  part  of  his  domains ;  and  as  the  price  was  destined  lor 
MiBh  a  sacred  servioe,  he  obtained  the  oenssnt  of  the  Franch  kii^,  of 
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tiMto]ia4fw«MlMld,  ratii^iiig  th*  alittfttioii.  Hitt.  d«  Dssphiae,  tMn.  i.  p. 
392. 335. — 2.  He  iaiae^  a  proSlftiiwtioii,  in  which  he  promited  to  gnat  new 
pririlegee  to  the  nobles,  u  well  mt  new  immaiutiee  to  the  eilieo  and  towni,  hi 
hie  territoriee,  in  eoneideraUon  of  eertain  eumi  whioh  they  were  ine tantlj  t* 
pay  on  that  aeeount  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  612.  Many  of  the  charters  of  comma-* 
nity,  which  1  shall  mention  in  another  Note,  were  obtained  in  this  mannerv-~3. 
He  exacted  a  contribntion  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  the  expeditton 
from  all  his  sabjects,  whether  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  who  did  not  aooompany 
him  in  person  to  the  East.  Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  335.— 4.  He  appropriated  a  con* 
•iderable  part  of  hie  otnal  m^ennes  for  tfar  support  of  the  troops  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  this  sernce.  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  613.-— 6.  He  exacted  ooasiderabW 
sains  not  only  of  the  Jews  settled  in  his  dominions,  bat  also  of  the  Lombard* 
and  other  banhera  who  had  fixed  their  residenee  there.  Ibid.  torn.  L  p.  388» 
torn.  ii.  6C8.  Notwithstanding  the  rariety  of  their  reeonrees,  the  daaphin  wa« 
idTohred  in  sach  expense  bv  this  expedition,  tiiat  on  his  retam  he  was  obliged 
to  make  new  demands  on  his  sabjects,  and  to  pillage  the  Jews  by  iresh  exaetioast 
Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  344. 347.  When  the  ooant  de  Foix  engaged  in  the  first  crusade, 
he  raised  the  moner  necessary  for  defiraying  the  expenses  of  that  expedition, 
hj  alienatmg  part  of  his  territories.  Hist  de  Langimd.  par  D.  D.  de  Vio  snd 
Vftisette,  torn.  ii.  p.  287.  In  like  manner  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainault,  mort- 
gaged or  sold  a  comnderable  portion  of  his  dominions  to  the  bishop  of  Liege, 
A.  D.  1096.  Dtt  Mont,  Corps. Oiplomittiqne,  tom.  i.  p.  69.  At  alater  period, 
Baldwin,  count  of  Namur,  sold  part  of  his  estate  tb  a  monastery  when  he 
intended  to  assame  the  cross,  A.  D.  1239.    Minri  Oper.  i«  3)3. 

NoTK  (l4].  Paqk  19. 

Tax  usual  method  of  ibrmlng  an  opinion  concerning  the  eoraparati^  state 
of  manners  in  two  different  nations,  is  by  attending  to  theikcts  which  historiane 
relate  concemi'ng  each  of  them.  Various  passages  might  be  selected  from  the 
Byxantin  historians,  describing  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Oreek 
empire.  P.  de  Modt&ucon  has  produced  from  the  writmgs  of  St.  Chryeostom 
a  rery  ftill  account  of  the  elegance  and  luxury  of  the  Greeks  in  his  age.  That 
fiither  in  his  sermons  enters  ihto  such  minute  details  eonceming  the  mannere 
and  customs  of  his  contemporaries,  as  appear  strange-  in  chsoourses  from  the 
pulpit.  P.  de  Montfaocon  has  collected  these  deecnptions,  and  ranged  them 
under  different  heads.  The  court  of  the  iuore  early  Greek  emperors  seems  to 
have  resembled  those  of  Eastern  monarchs,  both  in  magnifioenoe  and  in  corrup- 
tion of  manners.  The  emperors  in  the  eleventh  century,  though  inferior  in 
fower,  did  not  yield  to  them  in  ostentation  and  splendour.  Memoiiee  do 
Acad,  des  Inscript.  tom.  xx.  p.  197*— *But  we  may  decide  concerning  the 
oomparatiye  state  of  manners  in  the  eastern  empire,  and  among  the  nations 
in'  the  west  of  Europe  by  another  method,  whiiAi,  if  not  more  certain,  is  at' 
least  more  striking.  As.  Constantinople  was  the  place  of  nmdexvous  for  all 
the  armies  of  the  crusaders,  this  brought  together  the  people  of  the  East  and 
West  as  to  one  great  inteirie  w.  There  are  extant  seyeral  contemporary  authors 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  were  witnesses  of  this  singular  oon^ 
gross  of  people,  formerly  strangers,  in  a  great  measure,  to  each  other.  They 
describe  with  simplicity  and  candour,  the  impression  which  that  new  spectacle 
made  upon  their  own  minds.  This  ^lay  be  considered  as  a  most  lively  and 
jiist  picture  of  the  real  character  and  manners  of  each  people.  When  tho 
Greeks  speak  of  the  Franks,  they  describe  them  as  barbarians,  fierce,  illiterate^ 
impetuous,  and  savage.  They  assame  a  tone  of  superiority,  as  a  more  polished 
people,  aoquainted  with  the  arts  both  of  government  and  of  elegance,  of  which 
the  other  was  ignorant.  It  is  thus  Anna  Coranena  deeeribes  the  manners' of 
the  Latins,  Alexias,  p.  224.  231.  237.  ap.  Bvs.  Script,  vol.  xi.  She  always 
views  them  with  contempt  as  a  rude  people,  the  very  mention  of  whose  name* 
was  sufficient  to  contaminate  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  history,  p.  229. 
Nicetas  Choniatus  inveighs  against  them  with  still  more  violence,  and  givee 
an  account  of  their  ferocity  and  devastations,  in  terms  not  unlike  thoee  whioh 
preceding  historians  had  employed  in  deecribing  the  incursions  of  the  Gethn 
and  Vandals.  Nicet.  Chen.  ap.  Byz.  Script,  vol.  iii.  p.  302,  kc  But  on  th» 
odier  hand,  tlie  Latin  historians  were  stmck  with  astmnshraant  at  the  magnifi 
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wmMh^  lad  atogmoe  which  Uwj  ditoovefd  in  tka  t—tom  iii|in,  »0 
wh«t  a  Tut  city  ii  ComUhMnonlib  (cicUiiM  FvlchcriiM  Carnotenaii  when  te 
first  beheld  ii),  and  how  beantinil  I  How  manj  monMteriw  ^ue  than  in  it,  nnd 
how  BMnv  pakcM  built  with  wonderful  aril  How  nunjr  mennftctiPM  nrw 
there  in  the  ciHj  imaiing  to  behold !  It  would  bo  ■etouiehing  to  rolato  hew  It 
nbounde  with  all  good  thin^e^  with  fold«  ahreEt  and  etufi  «  Taiieue  kinde  i 
for  erorf  hour  ihipe  arriTe  in  its  port  ladan  with  all  things  necessary  fbr  thn 
use  of  men."  Fulcher.  ap.  Bongais.  toL  L  p.  386.  Wittermnat  atchhishep  of 
Tjre^  the  meet  intelligent  historian  of  the  cmeadeei  seems  to  be  find  on  eter^ 
occasion  of  describing  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  the  eoori  of  Conalanti- 
nople,  and  adds^  that  what  he  and  his  countrymen  obaerved  there  eaoeeded  any 
idea  which  they  could  have  formed  of  it,  **  noetrarum  enim  rarum  modum  ei 
dignitatem  ezcedunt."  Willsnn.  Tjf .  ap.  Bong.  toI.  ii.  p.  657. 664.  fimvamin 
the  Jew,  of  TudeU  in  Navarret,  who  began  his  traTols  A.  P.  1173,  spears  tn 
have  been  equally  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  that  dty,  and  giree  a  de- 
aeription  of  its  splendour,  in  terms  of  high  admiration.  Benj.  TudeL  chat  Iss 
VoyaMs  faits  en  12,  13, 4U.  Sieoles,  par  Bergeron,  p.  10,  kc  Guntherus,  a 
French  monk,  who  wrote  a  hbtory  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  era- 
aadera  in  the  t*i«i*^«»»>»  century,  speaks  of  the  manificence  of  thai  city  in  the 
same  tone  of  admiration :  **  Btruoturam  autam  edmcioram  in  porpore  ciritalii, 
in  finrlf^i*  Yidalioet,  ei  turxibus,  et  in  domihua  magnatorum,  viz  ullua  toI  desen- 
bere  potest,  Tel  credere  describenti,  nisi  qui  ea  oculaia  fide  cognoverii.'*  Hist. 
Constaniinop.  ap.  Canisii  Lao^onee  Antiques,  foL  Aniw.  1725.  toL  it.  p.  VL 
Geoifirey  de  Villehardouin,  4  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and  accustomed  to  all  the 
magnificence  then  known  in  the  West,  desGribes,in  similar  terms,  the  aetomahmeat 
and  admira^on  of  such  of  his  ftllow-soldieit  as  beheld  Constantinople  for  the  fint 
lime :  ^  Thvy  eould  net  havcbelieyed,"  says  he,  ^  that  there  waa  a  ci^  so  bean- 
tifiil  and  so  rich  in  the  whole  world.  When  they  Hewed  its  high  ^alls,itelaf^ 
towers,  its  rich  palaaB8,its  superb  churchsa,aU  appeared  so  great,  thai  th^  ooeld 
have  formed  no  oonoeption  of  this  sovereignciiy,  unless  they  had  seen  ii  witii  their 
owneyee."  Histoirede  la  Conquetede  Constant,  p.  49.  From  th^se  undi^guiaBd 
represeotations  of  their  own  feelings,  it  is  CTident  that  to  the  Greeks  ilM  en- 
aaders  appeared  to  be  a  race  of  rude,  unpolished  barbarians  s  wheraaa  the  latter 
how  much  sooTor  they  might  contemn  the  nnwarlike  character  of  the  lormsr* 
eould  not  help  regardmc  them  td  far  superior  to  themaalTce  in  eLeganoe  and 
arta^ — ^That  the  state  m  goTcmmeni  and  manners  wars  much  mom  iiiipto?ed 
in  Italy  than  in  the  other  counlnes  of  Europe,  ia  OTident  not  only  froaa  the 
fiicte  recorded  in  history,  but  ii  appean  thai  the  more  intelligent  leadera  of  the 
erusaders  wece  struck  with  the  ditference.  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  a  FicaiJh  hi^ 
totian  of  the  holy  war,  makes  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  Italians.  He  Tiews  them  as  a  more  polished  pw^do,  end  per- 
ticuUrly  oeMirales  them  for  their  love  of  liberty,  and  dvil  wisdom ;  **  in 
iriltis  drcumspecti,  in  re  sua  publioa  procuranda  diligentes  et  studiosi ;  nibi 
postenutt  preyidenteei  aliia  sttb|ici  ranuentes;  ante  omnia  Ubertataaa  ai 
dsfendenia^  1  euh  uno  quern  eligunt  capitaneo,  commnnitsti  sua  jura  et  insi 
Ittta  dictantes  et  similiter  obeenrantes."  Hiator.  HierosoL  i^.  Geeia  D«i  par 
Franeoa,  voL  u.  p.  1086. 

NOTB[t5].^AOSS0. 

Ths  diflbreni  ateps  taken  by  the  cities  of  Italy  in  order  to  extend  their  power 
and  dominioas  are  remarkable.  As  soon  as  their  liberties  wece  estahKahedy 
and  they  began  to  fed  their  own  importance,  they  endesTOured  to  render  thsm 
ealfes  mastera  of  the  territory  round  their  walla.  Uader  the  Romaiia«  whan 
cities  euoyed  munietpal  priTileges  and.  Jurisdiction,  the  circumjacent  lands 
belonged  to  each  town,  and  were  the  property  of  the  community.  But  aa  it 
was  not  the  genius  of  the  feudal  policy  to  encourage  citiea,  or  to  ahow  any 
regard  for  tlmr  pomeasions  and  immunities,  these  lands  had  been  aeinedt  and 
abarad  among  the  conquercn.  The  borons  to  whom  thojr  were  ginnted,  areeled 
thdr  castleei  almost  ai  the  gatse  of  the  ci^,  and  ezeroiied  their  jurisdiction 
Ihera.  Under  pretence  of  recovering  their  ancient  property,  maa^  of  the 
nitiea  in  Ilalr  attacked  theee  troubiesome  neighbours,  and  dispoeseasug  tiiem, 
their  lerritcries  to  the  eommunitiesi  and  made  thereby  a 
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*dditimitotlMirp0ww.  fievtnd  imtaBO^f  •£  this  ooour  ia  ths  «l0ff<iiitk,  ui4 
Wginiiuig  «f  th«  twdfth  iteniurim.  Muni.  Antiq.  lul.  foL  ir.  p«  158|  Ice 
Their  unbititMi  msntmng  toother  with  th«ir  power,  the  oitiee  afterw«rdi 
Attacked  leTerel  hatane  eitiuited  at  a  greater  dietanee  from  their  walla,  and 
obliged  them  ie  entage  that  thej  wooid  keoome  menben  of  their  commuiiityi 
Uatthej  would  tal»  the  oath  of  fideUtyte  their  Juagirtratee;  that  they  would 
euhject  their  lande  to  all  bvrfleM  and  taae  imppeed  by  eoaunon  eonaent  $  that 
Ihey  woald  deftad  the  tonuanmij  against  all  iteeaeouee  t  tod  that  they  would 
reside  withio  the  mtf  dttriag  a  oertam  apecafied  time  ih  each  year.  Murat. 
Ihid.  183.  This  HakjeetioAof  the  nobility  to  the  mmiiciyal  gOTenuMSi esta* 
Miahediii  oitaes,  became  alsMek  tunrereal,  and  waa  often  oKtiwnely  grierous  to 
yeieens  aoenetomed  to  eoneider  themsshres  as  ittdependent.  Otto  Frisingensie 
thnsdesskibee  the  etaAe  of  Italy  ondBrFrederiokL  «*  The  e&ties  so  maoh  affect 
liberty,  and  are  so  eolieitooa  to  aYoid  the  inselsnoe  of  power,  that  almost  all 
«f  them  have  thrown  off  every  other  iitlhorit^,  and  are  goTenrnd  by  their  own 
magislrataoi  Insomuch  thai  ail  that  country  is  now  filled  with  floe  cities,  moel 
of  whieh  haTo  compeUed  their  fairiiops  to  reside  within  their  walls,  and  there 
is  eoaroely  any  nobleman,  how  great  seoTor  hia  power  may  be,  who  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  and  goremment  of  sOflae  city.**  Do  Oestis  Frider.  i.  Imp.  lib. 
ii»  e.  13.  p.  463.  In  another  place  he  obeerves  of  the  Marquis  of  Montsemt, 
thai  he  was  almost  the  only  Italian  baren  who  had  praeerred  his  independencoi 
nnd  had  not  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  any  city.  See  also  MuraUici  Anti* 
ehita  Estenei,  foL  i.  p.  411,  412.  That  Mate  into  which  eome  of  the  noblee 
wera  eompelM  to  enter,  others  embmced  from  choice.  They  observed  the 
Wgheei  degieo  of  security,  as  well  as  of  credit  and  eetixnatien,  which  the  grow- 
ing wealth  and  dominion  of  the  great  eommnnitiee  procured  to  all  the  membefs 
or  them.  They  were  desiroas  to  partake  of  these,  and  to  put  themseires 
under  such  powerful  protection.  With  this  view  they  Toluntarily  becime 
eatiaenaof  the  towniri  to  which  their.lands  were  most  contiguous ;  and  abandon- 
lag  their  anoient  castles,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  citiee  at  least  during 
|Mii  of  the  year.  Several  deeds  are  still  extant,  by  which  eome  of  the  most 
lUustriouB  Ajwlies  in  Italy  are  associated,  as  citisens  of  different  pities.  Murat* 
ahid.  p.  liMs  ^^  A  charter,  by  which  Atto  de  Maoerata  is  admitted  as  a  citiste 
of  Osimo,  A.  D.  1198,  in  the  Marbha  di  Ancoaa,  is  stUl  extant.  In  this  he 
«t^nlatee,  that  he  will  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a  buigem  of  that  community  \ 
that  he  irill  to  the  utmoei  of  his  power  promote  ite  honour  and  welfare ;  thai 
he  will  obey  ite  magistrates ;  thai  he  will  enter  into  no  leaguee  with  ite  ene- 
mies ;  thai  he  will  reside  in  the  town  during  two  months  in  every  year,  or  for 
a  longer  tiase,  if  required  by  the  magistratee.  The  community,  on  the  other 
band,  take  him,  hte  fiuniiy,  and  frmnds,  under  their  protection,  and  engage  to 
itelend  him  againet  every  enemy.  Fr.  Ani.  Zacharias  Anecioda  medii  evL 
Aug.  Tanr.  1766.  £oL  p.  66.  This  privilege  was  deemed  so  important,  that  not 
only  layman,  but  eodeeiastics  of  the  higlMst  rank,  condescended  to  be  adopted 
as  members  of  the  great  eommnnitiee,  in  hopes  of  emoying  the  safety  and  dig« 
iiity  which  thai  oes&tion  conferred.  Murat.  ibid.  ^179.  Before  the  mstitulion 
4>f  communities,  persons  of  noble  birth  had  no  oiher  reeidenoe  but  their  castles. 
They  kept  their  potty  oourte  there  ;  and  the  citiee  were  deserted,  having  hardly 
any  tnhabitanto  but  slaves,  or  potions  of  low  conditicn.  But  in  consequence 
<ti  the  pracoce  which  I  have  mentionbd,  citiee  not  only  became  more  populous, 
Irat  were'fiUed  With  tehabitanto  of  better  rank,  and  a  custom  which  still  sub* 
mete  in  Italy  was  then  introduced,  thai  all  families  of  distinction  reside  more 
oonstantly  in  the  greei  towns,  than  is  usual  in  other  parte  of  Europe.  As  citiee 
aequiied  new  consideration  and  dignity  by  the  aeceesion  ef  such  citizens,  they 
became  more  sd&citous  to  preeerve  their  liberty  and  independence.  The  em- 
perors, es  sovereigns,  had  anciently  a  palace  in  almost  9Wj  gieai  city  of  Italy; 
when  thi^y  visited  thai  country  thev  were  accustomed  to  reeiM  in  these  palaces, 
mad  the  troops  which  aocompanied  them  were  quartered  in  the  housee  of  the 

tiaeas  do  " 


This  the  oitiaeas  deemed  both  ignominious  and  dangerous.  They 
•ould  isoi  help  considering  ii  as  receiving  a  master  and  an  enemy  within  the«r 
waUs.  They  laboured,  therefore  to  get  free  of  this  subjection.  Some  oitiee 
tmrailed  on  the  emperors  to  engage  that  they  would  never  enter  their  gates, 
tai  tahenp  thtir  nndsBee  without  the  walls:  Chart  Hen.  IV.  Mwei.  ih»  fw 
VoL.IL-«6 
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t4  OtiMn  obtauMd  tiw  imperiia  Ummb  to  pidl  4owa  tte 
wHhiii  their  liberties,  on  conditioii  that  they  would  boild  OBOtli 
for  the  Dceaaioael  reoeptioo  of  the  Emperor.  Chart.  Hen.  IV.  MimLih.  puSS. 
Theee  Yariooe  eneroachiiieiite  of  the  ItahaB  eitice  aiaxmed  the  capsen,  and 
ot  them  on  erhemee  for  re-eetabKrttny  tlie  imperial  juiediefioai  over  tham  on 
ite  aneient  footing.  Frederiek  Barbaroata  ensafod  in  th^  enlaipfiw  with  {vent 
ardour.  The  free  dtiee  of  Italy  joined  tofsther  in  a  general  league,  and  lioad 
on  their  defence :  and  after  a  long  eonteat,  caitied  on  with  altamale  onaoam,  n 
acrfemn  treaty  of  peaoe  was  conelvded  at  Conataneat  A.  0.  llUSi  bj  whkh  all 
the  privilegea  and  immonitiea  granted  by  former  empemetothe  prinripel  ritiaa 
fai  Italy  were  confirmed  and  raUfied.    Mvral.  Diaavt.  XLYIIL    Thielieafef  of 


Constance  was  considered  as  soch  an  important  artiele  in  the  joriapradaaee  ef 

LubtiFem 


the  middle  •jffMt  that  it  is  usually  pubhdbed  togethef  with  the 
at  the  end  or  the  Corpus  Jihis  Ci^lis.  The  treaty  aacnred  privileges  ef  greet 
importance  to  the  confederate  citiea,  and  thoogh  it  reserved  a  considerahle  d^ 
gree  of  authority  an\i  jurisdiction  to  the  empire,  yet  the  cities  peraevored  vith 
such  vigour  in  their  efforts  in  order  to  extend  their  immnnifieet  and  the  ean» 
junctures  in  which  they  made  them  were  ao  fovouiable,  that,  before  tte  oe^- 
etusion  of  the  thirteenth  cenUur,  meet  of  the  great  citiee  in  Italy  had  ahakea 
off  all  marks  of  subjection  to  the  empire,  and  were  become  indepeDdenft  aov^ 
i^ign  republics.  It  is  not  requisite  that  I  ahoold  trace  the  various  stepe  by  whieh 
they  advanced  to  this  high  degree  of  power  so  fatal  to  the  empire,  and  so 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Italy.  Muratori,  with  his  usiml  iadnaliy, 
has  collected  many  original  papers  which  illustrate  this  euioiis  and  little  kiimin 
part  of  hislorr.  Murat.  Anliq.  ItaL  Dissert.  L.  See  also  Jo.  Bapi.  Vlllaaovm 
iibt.  Laudis  Pompeii  sive  Lodi,  in  Qrav.  Thes.  Antiquit.  ItaL  voL  iii.  p.  888. 

NoTC  [16].  Paob  21. 

Long  before  the  institution  of  c<mimunities  in  France,  charten  of  h 
or  franchise  were  granted  to  some  towns  and  villages  by  the  kids  ott 
they  depended.  But  these  are  very  different  from  snch  as  became  coos] 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  They 'did  not  erect  these  towns  into 
corporations ;  they  did  not  establish  a  idunicipal  government ;  they  did  net 
grant  them  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.  .  They  contained  noting  mof  than 
a  manumission  of  the  Inhabitants  from  the  yoke  of  servitude ;  an  ojio— ption 
firom  certain  services  which  were  oppressive  and  ignominiAis ;  >and  the  estah* 
lishment  of  a  fixed  tax  or  rent  which  the  dtisens  were  to  pay  to  their  loid  ia 
place  of  impositions  which  he  could  formeriy  lay  upon  them  at  pleasim.  Two 
charters  of  this  kind  to  two  villages  in  the  county  of  Rousillon,  one  in  A.  D. 
974,  the  other  in  A.  D.  1085,  are  still  extant.  Petr.  do  Marea,  Manm^  mn 
Limes  Hispanieus,  A  pp.  p.  909.  1098.  8uoh  concessions,  it  is  probable,  were 
not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Eiirope,  and  may  be  considered  as  a.  slop 
towards  the  more  extensive  privileges  conferred  by  Louis  le  Ores,  en  the 
towns  within  his  domains.  The  communities  in  France  never  aspired  to  the 
same  independence  with  those  in  Italy.  They  acquired  new  privilegne  and 
immunities,  but  the  right  of  sovereignty  rsmained  entire  to  the  king  or  heron 
within  whose  territories  the  respective  cities  were  situated,  and  firom  whom  they 
received  the  charter  of  their'  freedom.  A  gnat  number  of  thsae  charten, 
granted  both  by  the  king;s  of  France,  and  by  their  great  vassals,  are  publiahed 
by  M.  D^Achery  in  his  Spicelegium,  and  many  are  found  in  the  colleetioii  of 
the  Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  Fnnce.  These  convey  a  very  strildng  repraaanta 
tion  of  the  wretched  condition  of  cities  previous  to  the  institution  m  eooamn- 
nities,  when  they  were  subject  to  the  judges  appointed  br  the  superior  lords  of 
whom  they  held,  and  who  had  boareely  any  other  law  but  their  will.  Each 
concession  in  these  charten  ntust  be  considered  as  a  grant  of  aome  new  privi* 
lege  which  the  people  did  not  formerly  enjoy,  and  e^  regulation  as  a  method 
of  redressing  some  grievance  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  citiea  fonncrfy 
laboured.  The  charters  of  communities  contain  likewise  the  first  expodianta 
Oinployed  lor  the  introduction  of  equal  laws  and  regular  government*  On 
both  these  accounts  they  merit  particular  atteiftion,  and  thwefore,  Inslnad  ef 


referring  my  readers  to  the  many  bulky  volumes  in  whioh  they  are  eoattarad,  I 

^^axlialM. 


ihall  give  them  a  view  of  some  of  the  most  in^Mttanft-axtialss  in  thsM  cbar^ 
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naged  imdar.two  goMnl  headi.    L  Such  m  ratpoot  pemuMlnAty.   II. 
Sneh  M  reipact  tlw  Mcurity  of  property. 

J.  During  that  state  of  turbuknoe  and  dieorder  which  the  oomiptioa  of  thi 
ftiidal  ffOTemment  inirodaeed  into  Europe,  peraonal  eafetj  wae  the  first  and 
ipioat  objeet  of  evety  indiTiduiil ;  >and,  as  the  great  military  baraas  alone  wer* 
•hie  to  give  suffioient  proteotion  to  their  rassals,  this  was  one  great  sonroe.  of 
their  power  and  authority.  But,  by  the  institntion  of  commimities,  effectual 
prorisieo  was  made  for  the  safely  of  indiTiduala»  independent  of  the  nobles* 
For,  1.  The  fundamental  article  in  ev«fy  charter  waa,  that  all  the  membera  of 
the  oommnmty,  bound  themsalvee  by  an  oath  to  aadst,  defend,  and  stand  by 
•ach  other  against  all  aggreaaois,  and  that  they  ahouid  not  ai^br  any  jwrson 
to  injure,  distress,  or  mMest  any  of  their  fellow  dtiMnsu  D'Acher.-Bpical.  <* 
642.  zi.  341,  &c^— 4S.  Whoever  resided  in  any  town  whioh  was  made  free,  was 
obligad,  under- a  scTere  penalty,  to  aocede  to  the  community,  and  to  take  part 
in  the  mutual  defence  of  its  members.  D* Aoher.  Spio.  xi.  344.—^.  -  The  con»* 
munities  had  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms;  of  .making  war  on  their  privatt 
enemies ;  and  of  executing  by  military  force  any  aentence  which  their  ma^ia" 
trates  pronounced.  D'Ach.  Spicel.  x.  643, 644.  xi.  343.-4.  The  praotiee  of 
making  aatisfaction  by  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  murder,  assaulti  or  other 
acts  of  violence,  most  inconsistant  with-  the.order  of  society  and  the  nfety  of 
individnala  was  abolished ;  and  such  as.  committed  these  crimes  were  punished 
capitally,  or  with  rigour  adequate  to  their  guilt  D^Ach.  xi.  362.  Mimi  Oaera 
Oijplomatica,  i.  282^-*6.  No  member  of  a  community  wae  bound  to  justify  ot 
detend  himself  by  battle  or  eomlMLt ;  but,  if  Jie  was  charged  with  any  crimfti  ha 
could  be  convicted  only  by  the  evidence  of  witnaaaes,  and  the  regular  oonise  of 
legal  proceedings.  Mireua,  ibid.  D'Aoh.  xL  375.  348.  Ordon.  torn.  lii.  306.--4. 
If  any  man  auspected  himaelf  to  be  in  danger  from  the  malice  or  enmity  ot 
another,  upon  making  oath  to  that  effect  before  a  magiatrate,  the  peraon  sue^ 
pected  was  bound  undera  severe  penalty  togivesurety  for  his  peaceable  behaviour^  . 
0'Ach.  xi.  346.  This  is  the  same  species  of  security  wldch  is  still  known  in 
Scotland  under  the  name  of  Lawburrowt,  In  France,  it  was  first  introduced 
among  the  inhabitants  of  communities,  and  having  been  found  to  coBtributa 
oonsiderably  towards  personal  safety,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  other  membana 
of  aodety.  £stabliaaemens  de  St.  Louis,  liv.  L  cap.  28.  ap«  Du  Cange  Yi^  da 
St.  Louis,  p.  16. 

IL  The  provisions  in  the  charters  of  commnnities  concerning  the  sooority  cf 
property,  are  not  less  conaiderable  than  thoae  respecting  personal  safety.  By 
the  ancient  law  of  France,  no  person  could  be  arrested  or  confined  in  prison  on 
account  of  any  private  debt.  Ordoh.  des  Rois  de  France,  tom.  i.  p.  79—80.  If 
any  person  was  arrested  upon  any  pretext,  it  was  lawful  to  rescue  him  out  criTtha 
iianda  of  the  ofl&cera  whe  faiad  aeized  him.  Ordon.  iii.  p.  17.  Freed<im  ftom  aneat 
on  account  of  debt  aeeraa  likewise  to  have  been  enjoyed  in  other  countries. 
Gudenas  SyUoge  Diplom.  473.  In  aodety,  while  it  remained  in  ita  rudeat 
and  most  simple  form,  debt  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  an  obliffation 
merely  personal.  Men  had  made  some  progress  towards  refinefnent,  before 
oreditors  acquired  a  right  of  seisng  the  property  of  their  debtors  in  order  to 
recover  payment.-  The  expedienta  for  thia  pnrpoae  were  all  introdaoed 
originally  in  eommunitiea,  and  we  can  trace  the  gradual  progreaa  of  them.  1. 
The  aimplest  and  most  obvious  species  of  security  was,  tluit  the  person  whe 
•old  any  oommodi^  should  receive  a  pledge  from  him  who  bought  it,  wluoh  ha 
restored  upon  receiving  pmnent.  Of  this  custom  there  aza  veetigesin  several 
abartars  of  community.  D'Aeh.  ix.  185.  xi.  377  w-— 2.  When  no  pledge  was 
given,  and  the  debtor  became  refractory  or  insolvent,  the  creditor  was  idlowed 
to  aeize  hie  effects  with  a  strong  hand,  and  by  his  private  authority;  the 
cttisens  of  Paris  are  warranted  by  the  royal  mandate ;  ^ut  ubieumque,  et  qu(^ 
eumque  mode  potenmt,  tantum  capiant,  undo  pecuniam  aibi  debitam  inlegre  et 
planarie  habeant,  et  inde  sibi  invicem  adjutorea  existent.^'  Ordon.  Iec.  tom.  i. 
p.  Hi  This  rude  practice,  suitable  only  to  the  violence  of  that  which  has  bean 
oalled  a  atate  of  nature,  was  tolerated  longer  than  one  can  conceive  to  be  poeai* 
Uo  in  any  society  where  laws  and  order  were  at  all  known.  The  ordonnanco 
avthoriring  it  was  issued,  A.  D.  1134:  and  that  which  corrects  the  law,  and 
pwhtttta  awditow  fwm  aaiwng  the  afiacta  of  thair  dahlasavMilaaa  by 
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ifoni  &  magUtntiB)  wad  ondcr  his  inipeelioii,  wm  not  p«b&ihtd  valfltht 
1351.    Ordon.  torn.  ii.  p.  438.    It  ii  prpbaU*,  how«r«r,  that  aian  «m  iu 
hj  obtetring  the  diaorden  whieh  the  former  mode  of  prooeeding  ocomiened^  to 
eoireet  it  in  piactioe  long  before  a  remedy  wy  ptOTided  bj  a  law  to  that 

oboer? 


Every  dieeemtnff  reader  will  apply  this  oboenration  to  maaj  other  eartoaeaad 
praetieee  which  I  havo-mentiODed.  New  eiurtoms  are  not  uirava  to  be  ■  if  rib  oil 
to  the  law*  which  aathorixe  them.    Thoae  etattttee  only  give  a  Ugal  aaaelieB  «• 


eoeh  thJBce  aa  the  OKperienee  of  manbind  has  pnnionaly  foond  to 
and  benenciaL^^  Aa  aoon  aa  the  interpoaitum  of  the  magiatnta 
lequirite,  ragnlar  proriiion  waa  made  for  attaching  or  diatnuning 
olfoeta  of  a  debtor;  and  if  hia  moreable  were  not  aoffieiant  to  diathiigu  the 
debt,  hir immoTeable  property,  or  oatate  in  land,  waa  tiahlo  to  the  same  diatteaa, 
and  waa  aeld  for  the  benefit  of  hiacraditor.  IVAeh.  is.  p.  184, 185.  zL  p.  S4S 
— 380.  Aa  thta  regolation  afibrded  the  moat  comptete  aeouity  to  the  csodiftoB^ 
it  waa  ooti8i(l»red  aa  ao  aeTOre,  that  humanity  pointed  out  aeverml  linutationa 
hi  the  exeoation  of  it.  Croditon  were  prohibited  from  aeiaing  the  wearing 
apparel  of  their  debtora,  their  beda,  the  door'  of  their  houae,  their  inatniBMBti  el 
hnabandiTt  Sk.  D*Aoh.  ix.  184.  zi«  STt.  Upon  the  aame  piinoiploo,  when  the 
power  of  diatraining  effeeta  became  mora  general,  the  hone  and  aran  ef  a 
gentleman  eould  not  be  aeised.  D'Ach,  iz.r  186.  Aa  banting  waa  the  &Toiirita 
amnaement  of  martial  noblea,  the  emperor  ttodorieaa  Pioa  prehifaBtoA  tfae  aai»» 
ing  of  a  hawk,  on  aceonnt  of  any  oompoaition  or  debC  Ca^itnL  lib.  It.  aeel.  SI. 
But  if  the  debtor  had  no  other  moTeabka,  ereB  theee  priTilcged  artinlen  odiht 
be  aei»ad^  -4.  In  order  to  render  the  aeeuri^  of  praparty  compleie  wHdUm  a 
eoramnnity,  ereiy  peieon  who  waa  admitted  a  member  of  it,  waa  obliged  to 
bay  or  buud  'O  hooae,  or  to  porohaae  landa  within  ita  precinota,  or.ct  leaat  to 
bring  into  the  town  a  coaaiderable  portion  of  his  moreablea,  per  mam  /wshVinri 
MSR/,  H  quid  forte  tn  eum  quertlm  eeenerit.  D'Ach*  si.  9S6.  Ordom.  i.  381. 
libertates  8.  doorgii  de  Espcoranchia.  iUst.  do  Danphind,  torn.  i.  p.  IM.  6. 
That  sscnrity  might  be  as  perfoct  as  posHble,  in  some  towns,  the  mamiiw^a  of 
the  commoniQr  seem  to  have  been  boond  for  each  other.  D'Aoh.  x.  644.— 4.  Ail 
qoestione  with  respect  to  property  were  tried.within  the  oonmralfatty,  by  angis- 
trates  and  indges  whom  the  citizens  elected  or  appointed.  Their  dedaioaB  were 
more  equal  and  fixed  than  the  sentences  which  depended  on  the  caprieioaa  and 
arbitrary  will  of  a  baron,  who  thought  himself  euperior  to  all  laws.  D\A^  x 
844. 648.  xi.  344.  et  passim.  Oidon.  iii.  904.— 7.  No  member  of  a  eoaBranty 
oonld  be  burdened  by  any  arbHrary  tax;  for  the  aaperior  lord  who  grantMl  the 
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eharter  of  eonunanity,  accepted  of  a  fixed  cansoa  or  daty  in  liea 
Ordon.  torn.  iii.  904.     Libertatea  de  Calma  HiaL  de  Danphin^  tooi.  i.  p. 
19.  Libert.  St.  Qeoigii  de  Eaperanchia.  ibid.  p.  96.    Nor  could  the  ■wanbts 
of  a  eommunity  be  disttiBseed  by  an^  unequal  impositioa  of  thosom  to  he  linisd 
on  the  oomnnibity.    Regulations  are  inserted  in  the  oharten  of  eome  oooamB* 
nities,  concerning  the  method  of  determining  the  quota  of  any  tax  to  bo  levied 
on  each  mhabitant.    D'Ach.  xi.  360. 365.    St.  Louis  pubhahed  an  ordomaiiee 
ooneeming  this  matter  which  extended  to  all  the  commnnitiee»  Ordoo.  ton.  i. 
186.    These  regulations  are  oxtiemely  fkTonrable  to  libertjr,  as  they  TOot  thv 
power  of  proportioning  the  taxee  in  a  certain  number  jof  citiiena  choosn  <wt  ei 
«ach  parish,  who  were  bound  by  solenm^oath  to  decide  aeoording  to  hmtiee— 
That  the  more  perfect  security  of  property  waa  one  great  object  of  thooe  who 
inatituted  communttiea,  we  leani,  not  only  firom  the  neftnra  of  the  thing,  bnt 
flom  the  express  words  of  scToral  charters,  of  which  I  shall  only  meatioi 
granted  by  Alienor  queen  of  England  and  dulehess  of  Quienne,  to  thn 
muaitf  of  Poitiers,  ^  ut  sua  propria  moBua  defondate  poaaint,  et  magis  ial 
ouatofure."    Du  Canga,  toc.  Cowamnia,  v.  iL  p.  863.— finch  are  aomo  tf  dm 
eapital  regulations  eatablished  in  oommunitieB  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.    These  may  be  considered  as  the  first  expedisnis  for  the  r»» 
ostablisbmOBt  of  law  and  order,  and  contribated  greatly  to  intrednoe  rngaiisT 
goremment  among  all  the  members  of  sodeCy.    As  soon  as  oomaninitioe  were 
usIttQted,  hish  sentinMnts  of  liberty  began  to  maaifost  tbemselToa,     Whan 
Humbert  lord  of  Beauieo,  upon  granting  a  charter  of  community  to  the  town  ef 
BeUeville,  exacted  of  the  inhabitants  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  himeslf  and 
mh  tfaayc  ^ipaiitod  en  their  p«rt»  thai  ha  ahooid  ooraac  to 
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fttaciuMt  ud  libtvtiMi  uid  fbr  tlirir  graatar  neofitf,  titty  oWgwi  liim  lo 
Mif  tw«i<jr  ffeBtlemMi  lo  takn  the  mom  oath,  and  to  be  bound  togethet 
with  him.  I>*Ach«  is.  183.  In  the  ■ame  manner  the  lord  of  Mohena  in  Daa* 
phiad  pMdoced  a  oertain  n«mber  of  penone  u  hie  enretiee  for  the  obeerratioa 
•f  the  artielee  oontaiaed  in  the  charter  of  oommimitv  to  that  town«  Tiieee 
wofo  booad  lo  eorrender  themeelvee  pziaonere  to  the  iahabitanii  of  Moriene,  if 
their  liepne  lord  ehould  violate  eny  of  their  fraaehieee,  and  they  promieed  to 
lemain  m  ouetody  util  he  thooid  grant  the  membere  of  the  commonity 
redtoee.  Hist  do  Davphin^  torn.  i.  p.  17.  If  the  mayor  orehief  magietiateof 
a  town  itid  any  injuiy  to  a  eitiien,  he  wee  obliged  to  gtf^  aeeuiity  for  hie 
appearenoe  in  jadgment  in  the  same  manner  as  a  priTate  peieon ;  and  if  cai^ 
was  liable  to  the  same  penalty.  D'Aoh.  is.  183.  These  are  ideae  of  equality 
mioommon  in  the  feudal  times.  Communities  were  so  &vonrable  to  fteedom* 
that  ther  were  distinguithed  by  the  name  of  lAUrtmim,  D«  Caoge,  t.  iL  p. 
MS.  They  were  at  ust  extremely  odious  to  the  nobles,  who  foresaw  what  a 
obeek  they  must  profe  to  tiieir  power  and  domination.  Gnibeft  abbot  of 
Nogent  calls  them  exeerable  inventions,  by  which,  contrary  to  law  and  justieei 
slaves  withdrew  themselves  from  that  obedience  which  they  owed  to  their 
masten.  Du  Cange,  ib.  $6S.  The  seal  with  which  some  of  the  noUes  and 
powerAil  ecclesiastics  oppowd  the  establishment  of  communities,  and  eodea^ 
voured  to  circumscribe  their  privileges,  was  extraordinary.  A  striking  instenoo 
of  tfaas  ooeurs  in  the  contest  between  the  archbishop  of  Reims,  vdA  the  inhabil* 
ants  of  that  coamranity.  It  was  the  ehief  business  of  every  archbidbopt 
daring  a  considerable  time,  to  AridM  the  rights  and  jurisdictioB  of  the  com* 
munity ;  and  the  great  object  of  ^e  citizens,  especially  when  the  see  was 
vacant,  to  maintain,  to  recover,  and  to  extend  their  own  jnrisdietion.  HieioiBO 
civile  et  politique  de  la  Ville  de  Reims,  par  M.  Anquetil,  tom.  i.  p.  287^  ko* 

The  ebeervations  which  I  have  made  concerning  the  low  state  of  oitiee,  and  tho 
oondition  of  their  inhabitants,  are  confirmed  .by  innumerable  passages  in  the 
historians  and  laws  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  improbable,  howwer,  that 
some  cities  of  the  first  order  were  m  a  better  state,  and  enjoyed  a  supsrior 
degree  of  liberty.  Under  the  Roman  government,  the  municipal  tovemment 
eelabliehed  in  cities  was  extremely  favomrahle  to  liberty.  The  juriediCtien  of  the 
eenate  in  each  corporation, and  the  privilee«8of  the  dtiaena,  were  bothextensivek 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  some  of  the  greater  oitiee  whioh  eecaped  the 
destructive  rage  of  the  baibaroos  nations  stiU  retained  their  ancient  ferm  ef 
government,  at  least  in  a  great  measure.  l%ey  were  governed  by  a  council  of 
citizens,  and  t^  magistrates  whom  they  themselves  elected.  Very  strong  pve- 
sumptions  in  favour  of  this  opinion  are  produced  by  M.  FAbbe  0e  Bos,  Hist* 
Crit.  de  la  Mon.  {Vane  tom.  L  p.  18,  i^c.  tom.  ii.  p.  534.  edit.  1742.  It  "f  pM» 
from  some  of  the  charters  ef  community  to  cities,  granted  in  the  twelfth  and 
tfairteettth  centuries,  that  theee  cply  confirm  the  privileges  posseesed  by  the  ia« 
habitants  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  community.  D'Acher.  Spiceleg* 
vol. ».  p.  345.  Other  cities  claimed  their  privileges,  as  Jiaviag  possessed  them 
without  interraplioa  from  the  times  of  the  Romans.  Hist.  CriL  de  la  Mon* 
Franc  tom.  ii.  p.  333.  But  the  number  of  cities  which  enjoyed  such  immnni* 
tiee  was  so  small,  as  hitfdly  la  any  degiee  to  dimmish  the  ibrce  of  my  ooa 
elunons  in  the  text. 

NoTX  [17].  Page  21. 

H  aviNo  given  a  Ibll  acoomit  of  the  estahfishmeat  as  weU  as  eflbeti  sf  ceaa- 
mwnities  la  Italy  aad  Fraaoe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inqoire  with  eosM  atteatbtt 
inio  the  prognes  of  cities  aad  nrnmcipa]  ffeverament  in  <}ermaay.  The  aneleat 
Germans  had  no  cities.  Even  in  their  hamlets  or  villages,  they  did  not  build 
their  houses  contiguous  to  each  ether.  Tac  de  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  16.  They 
oonsidered  it  as  a  badge  of  servitude  to  be  obliged  lo  dwell  in  a  city  suiroandeA 
with  walls.  Whea  ene  of  theb  tribes  had  shakea  off  the  Romaa  yoke,  thsir 
countrymen  required  of  them,  aa  an  evidsbee  of  their  having  recovered  hbet^y 
to  demolish  the  walls  of  a  town  which  the  Romans  had  buut  in  their  country. 
Even  the  fiercest  animals,  laid  they,  lose  their  spirit  and  courage  when  tbqr 
are  confined.  Tac  Histor.  lib.  iv.  c  84.  The  Romans  built  several  cities  of 
note  en  the  buks  of  the  Mdns.    But  in  all  the  vast  ooaattios  from  that  av«p 
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to  tiM  ooMto  «f  th«  BiMki  there  was  haidhr  one  oity  pmvimu  to  Um  i^nlk 
etntury  of  the  Christian  era.  Conriaffine  Emnntatio  de  Uihttrae  Genmnia^ 
Ofw,  Tol.  L  f  25.  S7.  31,  Ac  fieinsooiue  dii&n  from  Conringiai  with  wpoct 
to  thii.  But  eren,  after  allowing  to  his  argoments  end  anthoriliet  thair  ntoMM* 
fbioa,  thej  proTe  only,  that  there  were  a  few  places  in  those  elrterate  ragioas 
en  whieh  some  historians  have  bestowed  the  name  of  towns.  £lim.  Jnr.  Qor- 
man.  lib.  i.  f  lOt.  Under  Chariemagne,  and  the  emperors  of  hio  ftraily,  as  tbo 
politioa^  state  of  Gennanj  began  to  improtev  se^ral  cities  were  foonded,  and 
men  became  aoeostomed  to  aseodate  and  to  live  together  in  one  plaoe.  Qmr- 
lemagne  fotmded  two  archbishoprici  and  nine  bishopries  in  the  moeteoBadiam- 
Ue  towns  of  Qermany.  Aub.  Mir»i  Opera  Diplomatiea,  toL  L  p.  IC  Hie 
saooessore  increased  the  number  of  these ;  and  as  bishop*  fijmd  their  ffeeidence 
in  the  chief  town  of  their  diocese,  and  performed  religiofts  iiinctioiis  tliei<e«  that 
indnced  many  people  to  settle  in  them.  Coming,  ibid,  i  48.  Bat  Henry  snr- 
■amed  the  Fowler,  who  began  his  reign,  A.  D.  &D,  mc^it  be  considered  ss  the 
great  founder  of  cities  in  Germany.  The  empire  was  at  that  time  infooCad  by 
the  incurtions  of  the  Hungarians  and  other  barbarous  people.  In  order  to 
oppose  them,  Henry  encouraged  his  subjects  to  settle  in  cities  whieh  he  onr- 
lounded  with  walls  strengthened  by  towers.  He  enjoined  or  pemnded  a  ear> 
*ain  proportion  of  the  nobility  to  fa  their  leeadence  in  the  towns,  and  tbns 
rendered  the  condition  of  eitisens  more  honourable  than  it  .had  been  fbrmerty. 
Wittikindus  Annal.  lib.  L  ap.  Coming,  i  8S.  From  this  period  the  number  of 
eilies  conttnued  to  increase,  and  they  became  more  populous  and  more  wealthy. 
But  eities  in  Germany  were  still  destitnte  of  municipal  liberty  or  jnrindiotien, 
8ueh  of  them  as  were  situated  in  the  Imperial  demesnes  were  subject  to  the 
emperon.  Their  ComiiBi^  Mit»i^  and  other  judses  |Nresided  in  them  and  d»- 
pensed  justice.  Towns  situated  on  -the  est^  of  a  baron,  were  part  of  hie  fteQ 
and  he  or  his  officers  exercised  a  similar  jurisdiction  in  them.  Cooring.  ibid.  I 
73,  74.  Heinee.  Elem.  Jur.  Grerm.  lib.  1.  i  104.  The  Germans  borrowed  the 
institution  of  communities  firom  the  Italians.  Knipschiklius  Tractatus  Po&tioe- 
Histor.  Jurid.  de  Ciritatum  Impeiialium  Juribus,  toL  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  No.  23. 
iVederick  Barbarooea  was  the  first  emperor  who,  from  the  same  politieal  con- 
sideration that  influenced  Louis  le  Grros,  multiplied  communities  in  order  to 
abridge  the  power  of, the  noblea.  Pfoffel  AbregvS  de  THistoire  et  du  Dieit 
Publique  d^Allemagne,  4to.  p.  297.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fowlsir,  to 
the  time  when  the  German  cities  acquired  full  possession  of  their  immiimtieB» 
Tarioos  circumstances  contributed  to  their  inoroaae.  The  ostabliahmeBit  ef 
biahoprics  (already  mentioned)  and  the  building  of  cathedrals  natomlly  m* 
dnced  many  people  to  settle  near  the  chief  place  of  worship.  It  beoune  the 
enstom  to'hold  councils  and  courts  of  judimiture  of  e^ery  kind,  orrlneiastifiil 
«s  well  as  civil,  in  cities.  In  the  eleventh  century^  many  slares  were  eaftmn 
ehised^  the  greater  part  of  whom  settled  in  cities.  Several  mines  were  dis- 
covered and  wrought  in  different  provinces,  whioh  drew  together  eodi  a.  eon- 
eoofse  of  people  as  gave  rise  to  several  cities,  and  increased  the  number  ot 
inhabitants  in  othen.  Conring.  i  105.  The  cities  began  in  the  thiiteeAth 
eentery  to  form  leagnes  for  thUr  mutual  deftnee,  and  tor  represring  tbo  die- 
orders  occ4sioned  by  the  private  wars  among  the  barons,  as  well  as  by  their 
exactions.  This  rendered  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  more  iatme 
than  that  of  any  other  order  of  men,  and  allured  many  to  become  memben  of 
their  communities.  Conring.  f  94.  There  were  inhabitants  of  thiee  di£ferant 
ranks  In  the  towns  of  Germany  ^  the  nobles,  or  famili»;  the  eitisens,  or  libed ; 
and  the  artisans;  who  were  slaves,  or  hominte  propriL  Knipschild.  lib.  ii.  capu 
49.  No*  IS.  Henry  v.,  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1106,  enfranchised  the  o)aves 
who  were  artisans  or  inhabitants  in  sevenl  towns,  and  gave  them  the  rank  si 
dtisens  or  liberi.  PIbfiel,  p.  254.  Knipsch.Ub.ii.c.29.No.ll3.119.  Though 
the  cities  in  Germany  did  not  acquire  liberty  so  eariy  as  those  in  Trwoiom^  they 
extended  their  privileges  much  further.  All  the  imperiait  and  free  citieai,  Ihs 
number  of  which  is  considermble,  aoquired  the  fiall  right  of  being  ssonedMle; 
by  whioh  term,  in  the  Grerman  jcirisprudenoe,  we  are  to  underrtand  that  they 
are  subject  to  the  empire  alone,  and  poeseee  within  their  own  preoiwale  nU  ll» 
right!  of  complete  and  independent  aovereignty.  The  various  privilofee  eif 
tlM  Imperial^  cities,  the  great  gnardiaas  of  the  OMttMio  liberties^  aw 
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ittsd  by  EnipMfaildl  lib.  ii.  The  most  impoirtaiit  artklM  are  g&o&Mj  known, 
ssd  it  would  bo  improper  to  enter  into  any  diaqoiaition  conceniin|r  minnte 
partieolan.  • 

Note  [18].  Paob21. 

Tbb  Spaniih  hiatoiiaaia  are  almost  entirely  ailent  eoneeniog  the  origin  and 
inogreaa  of  commnnitiea  in  that  kingdom;  so  that  I  cannot  fix,  with  any  degree 
of  certain^^,  the  time  and  manner  of  their  first  introduetion  there.  It  appears, 
howot'er,  from  Mariana,  toL  ii.  p.  221.  fol.  HagVB,  1736,  that  in  the  year  1369, 
•itffateen  cities  had  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Cortes  of  Castile.  From  the  account 
which  will  be  given  of  thmr  constitution  and  pretensions,  Sect.  III.  of  this 
▼olume,  it  appears  thnt  their  privileges  and  form  of  government  were  the  same 
with  those  of  the  oUier  feudal  corporations  $  and  this,  as  well  as  the  perfect 
similarity  of  political  institutions  and  transactions  in  all  the  feudal  kingdoms, 
may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  communities  were  there  introduced  in  the  same 
manner  and  probably  about  the  samo  time,  as  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
In  Anragon,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  a  subsequent  note,  cities 
seem  eariy  to  have  acquired  extensive  immunities,  together  with  a  share  in  the 
legislature.  In  the  year  1118,  the  oitiiens  of  Saragossa  had  not  only  attained 
political  liberty,  but  they  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank  with  the  nobles 
of  the  second  class ;  and  many  othof  immunities,  hnknown  to  persons  in  their 
rank  of  life  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  were  conferred  upon  them.  Zuritst 
Annales  de  Arragon,  tom,  i.  p,  44.  in  Englandvthe  establishment  of  commn- 
nities  or  corporations  was  posterior  to  the  conquest  The  pimctice  was  bor^ 
rowed  from  France,  and  the  privileges  granted  by -the  crown  were  perfectly 
similar  to  those  which  I  have  enumei^ted,  but  as  this  part  of  history  is  well 
known  to  most  of  my  readers,  1  shall,  without  entering  into  any  critical  or 
minnte  discussion,  refer  them  to  authors  who  have  fully  illustrated  this  inters 
esting  .point  in  the  Eng^sh  history.  Brady's  Treatise  of  Boroughs.  Madoz 
Firma  Burgi,cap.  i.  sect.  ix.  Home's  History  of  England,  vd.  i.  append,  i. 
and  ii.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  towns  in  England  were  formed 
into  corporations  under  the  Saxon  kings,  and  that  the  charters  granted  by  the 
kings  of  the  Norman  race  were  not  charters  of  enfranchisement  from  a  state 
of  uavery,  but  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which  they  already  enjoyed.  See 
Lord  Lyttleton'a  History  of  Henry  U.  voL  ii  p.  317.  The  English  critics, 
however,  were  very  inconsiderable  in  the  twelfth  century.  A  clear  proof  of 
this  ooeuES  in  the  history  to  which  I  last  referred.  FitEstephen,  a  oontemporar}^ 
author,  gives  a  description  of  the  city  of  iiondon  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  U.,  and 
the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  its  trade,  its  wealth,  and  Uie  splendour  of  its 
inhabitants,  would  suggest  no  inadequate  idea  of  its  state  at  present,  when  it  is 
the  greatest  and  most  opulent  city  of  Europe.  But  all  ideas  of  ffrandeur  and 
magnificeooe  are  merely  comparative ;  and  every  description  of  them  in  gene- 
ral terms  is  very  apt  to  deceive.  It  appears  from  Peter  of  Blois,.  archdeacon  of 
London,  who  flourished  in  the  same  reign,  and  who  had  good  opportunity  of 
being  well  infonned,  that  this  city,- of  which  Fitzstephen  gives  sudi  a  pompous 
aoQOunt,  contained  no  more  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  Ibid.  316, 316. 
The  otliMr  cities  were  small  in  proportion,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to  extort 
nny  extensive  privileges.  That  the  oonstitntion  of  ihe  boroughs  in  Scotland, 
in  many  eireomstanoes,  resembled  that  of  the  towns  in  France  and  England,  is 
naniftst  from  the  Leges  Burgorum,  annexed  to  the  Begiam  Majestatum. 

Note  [19.]  Pagb  23. 

Soon  afier  the  introduction  of  the  third  estate  into  the  national  council,  the 
npirit  of  hberty  which  that  excited  in  France  began  to  produce  conspicuous 
•fleets.  In  several  provinces  of  France,  the  nobibt|r  and  communities  formed 
associations,  whereby  they  bound  themselves  to  defend  their  rights  and  privi* 
leges  against  the  formidable  and  arbitrarv  proceedings  of  the  king.  The  count 
de  BoulainvilUers  has  preserved  a  copy  of  one  of  these  associations,  dated  in  the 
Tear  1314,  twelve  years  after  the  adnussion  of  the  deputies  from  towns  into  the 
States  OfmeraL  Histoire  de  I'ancien  Gouvemement  de  la  France,  tom.  ii.  p. 
94»  The  vigour  wiUk  which  the  people  asserted  and  prepared  to  maintain  their 
lights,  oblifed  their  sovereigns  to  respeet  them.    Six  years  afiar  this 
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ti9a,  Philip  tlMLoi^ifeiiMd  a  v^t  of  «aiiiflioiw  to  tlio  eonuomitr  ^IVMow 
lA  tlM  foUowintf  tefa»:  "^FhUip,  by  the  grace* ^^  to  owelVbtloved,  4Ee. 
Af  we  desire  witA  eU  our  heartland  above  all  other  thinff8,to  gorem  ovhiafdoin 
and  people  in  peace  and  tranqaillity,  bv  the  help  of  God ;  and  to  fefom  our  said 
kingdom  in  eo  far  at  it  atande  in  need  thereof  for  the  public  good,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  onreabjeeta,  who  in  timet  pant  have  been  aggnevad  aaid  appwMww! 
in  divere  manners  by  the  malioe  of  sundiy  persona,  aa  we  bave  learned  by 
ooaumoB  report,  as  well  as  by  the  information  of  good  man  worthy  of  etedil, 
and  «wa  having  determined  in  our  connsel  which  wo  have  oalM  to  meet  la  e«r 
good  dty,  &o.  to  give  redress  to  the  ntmoot  C|f  onr  pewet,  by  all  ways  and 
meaiis  poaBible«  acoording  to  reaaon  and  jnaiioe^  and  wiUinf  that  this  shovld  be 
done  with  solemnity  and  deliberation  by  the  advioe  of  tha  prelatea,  barona,  and 
good  towns  of  our  realm,  and  partaoolarl  v  of  yon,  and  that  it  should  be.  traa»> 
acted  agreeahlv  to  the  will  of  Qod,  and  for  the  good  of  our  people,  tbeieloie 
we  command,''  Iec.  Mably,  ObservaU  ii.  App.  p.  38^.  I  shall  allow  these  to 
be  only  the  formal  words  of  a  public  and  legal  style;  but  the  ideae  axe  aingnlu, 
and  much  more  liberal  and  enlarged  than  one  could  expect  in  thai  aga.  A 
popular  monarch  of  Great  Britain  could  hardly  address  himaQlf  to  paiinjBsnl, 
m  terms  more  favourable  to  puhlie  liberty.  Thare  ocenra  in  the  liiatoiy  of 
France,  a  striking  instance  of  the  promes  which  the  principles  of  libar^  had 
made  ip  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  -iniueace  which  the  deputiea  of  towns  had 
acquired  in  the  States  General.  Daring  the  calamities  in  which  the  war  wiAh 
Sngland,  and  the  captivity  of  King  John,  had  inv^ved  Fraooe,  the  States 
General  made  a  bold  effort  to  extend  their  own  privileges  and  jpriodietien. 
The  regulations  cotablished  by  the  Stales,  held  A.  D.  1355,  ooneaming  the  mode 
of  levying  taxes,  the  administzatioa  of  whioh  they  vested  not  in  the  ctowa, 
but  in  commissioners  appointed  by  the  States;  oonoeming  the  ooiniag  of 
money ;  ooncening  the  redress  of  the  grievance  of  purveyance ;  ooooemiag  the 
regular  administration  of  justice ;  are  much  more  saiftidtle  to  the  genius  of  a 
republican  sovemment  than  that  of  a  feudal  monarchy.  This  eoriooa  atatats 
is  published,  Ordon.  tom.  iii  p.  19.  Such  as  have  not  an  eppertnnity  to  co» 
suit  that  large  oofieotion,  will  find  an  abridgment  of  it  in  fiisL  da  Fimee  per 
Villaret,  tom.  ix.  130,  or  in  flietoire  da  Boulunv.  tom.  ii.  p»  213.  The  Fiend 
historians  repreaent  the  bishop  of  Laon,  and  Marcel  pwwnast  of  the  meiiiisiifi 
of  Paris,  who  had  the  chief  direction  ef  this  assembly,  as  saditiona  trihuasi, 
violent,  interested,  ambitious,  and  aiming  at  innovations  aubverrivn  of  Ike  esn* 
stitntiott  end  government  of  their  eovmtry.  That  may  have  been  the  eas^ 
but  these  men  possessed  the  eonfidenoe  of.me  people ;  and  the  meaauina  which 
Ibey  proposed  as  the  most  popular  and  aooeptable,  aa  well  as  moat  likely  to 
increaae  their  own  inflnancei  plainly  prove  that  the  nririt  ef  Ubertf  hnd  apgaed 
wonderfully,  and  that  the  ideas  whtoh  then  prevailed  in  fVanoe  *'***T!r"y 
government  were  extremely  liberal.  The  States  General  held  at  Parie,  A.  D. 
1365,  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  BMnibers,  and  above  one  half  ef  these 
were  deputies  from  towns.  M.  Secoosee  Pro£  a  Ordon.  tom.  iii.  p.  48L  It 
agnears  that  in  all  the  dilbrent  easenbiies  of  the  States,  held  diuing  the 
c^John,  the  representatives  of  towns  had  great  inflnencey  and  in  nrary 
the  third  state  was  considered  as  co-ordinate  and  equal  to  either  of  the  oil 
Ibid,  passim.  These  spirited  efibrts  wave  made  in  fVanoe  lon^  Mora  tiM  fi« 
of  Commons  in  England  aoquired  any  oomiderable  infinenoe  hi  the  I 
ture.  As  the  feudal  system  was  carried  to  its  utmeat  height  in  ¥Vanee 
than  in  England,  so  it  began  to  dedine  aooner  In  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
kingdom.  In  England,  aunost  all  attempts  to  establish  or  to  extend  the  ISms^ 
of  the  people  have  been  suceesaAil ;  In  France  they  have  proved  nnlbrlannle. 
What  were  the  accidsntal  events  or  poUtioal  eattsecwfaieh  oooaaloQed  tkiadiftr- 
enee,  it  is  not  my  preeent  businesa  to  inqnive. 

Note  [20.]  PAoxtl 

In  a  former  Note,  No.  8, 1  have  inquioed  into  the  eoaditien  of  that  part  ef 
the  people  which  waa  employed  in  agriculture,  and  hwe  tapreaented  thn  vaii 
hardshipa  and  calamities  of  their  situation.     When  ehartera  of  Vbmtj 
manumission  were  granted  to  aueh  pefsons,  they  contained  four  cooei 
eefiespuudmg  to  the  four  capital  grievancaa  to  which  man  in  a  state  of 
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ta^aro  reliject. ,  1.  The  right  of  disposuif  of^tbeijr  penons  by  nle  or  gnot 
vaa  reliaqulibed.  2.  Power  was  gi^en  to  them  of  cooveying  their  property 
and  effects  by  will  er  any  other  le^  deed.  Or  if  they  happened  to  die  intes- 
tate, it  ifras  provided  that  their  properly  should  go  to  their  lawful  heirs  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  property  of  other  persons.  3.  The  serrices  and  taxes 
whioh  they  owed  to  their  superior  or  liege  lord  which  were  formerly  arbitraiy 
and  imposed  at  pteasuxe,  are  precisely  ascertained.  4.  They  are  allowed  tfaie 
prif  ilej^  of  marrying  according  to  their  own  indinaticm ;  formerly  they  coula 
contract  no  marriage  without  Sieii  lord's  permission,  and  with  no  person  bat 
one  of  his  slaves.  All  these  partaeulars  are  found  united  in  the  charter  granted 
Hahitatoribos  Montis  Britenis,  A.  D.  1376.  Hist,  de  Dauphind,  torn.  i.  p.  81. 
Many  circumstances  concurred  withthose  which  1  have  mentioned  in  the  text  in 
procuring  them  deliverance  from  that  wretched  state.  The  gentle  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion;  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches,  concerning  the  -orifinal 
oqhality  of  mankind ;  its  tenets  with  respect  to  the  divine  government,  and  tho 
impartial  eye  with  which  the  Almighty  regari^  men  of  eve^  condition,  and 
admits  thom  to  a  participation  of  his  benefits,  are  all  inconsistent  with  servi- 
tade.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  considerations  of  interest,  and 
the  maxims  of  &ise  policy,  led  men  to  a  conduct  inconsistent  with  their  princi- 
ples. The^  were  so  sensible,  however,  of  this  inconsistency,  that  to  set  their 
fellow  Chnstians  at  libei^  from  servitude  was  deemed  an' act- of  .piety  highly 
meritorious  and  acceptable  to  Heaven.  The  humane  spirit  of  the  Chriitian 
religion  stniggled  long,  with  the  marims  and  manners  of  the  world,  and  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  introduce  the  practice  of  manu- 
mission. When  pope  Gregory  the  Oreat,  Who  flonrished  towards  the  end  ef 
the  siith  century,  granted  liberty  to  some  of  his  slaves,  he  gives  this  reason 
for  it,  ^Cnm  Redomptor  noster,  totlua  oonditor  matune,  ad -hoe  propitiatos 
humanam  camem  roluerit  assumere-,  tit  divinitatis  sufB  gratia,  dirempto  (quo 
tenebamur  oaptlvi^  vinculo,  pristime  noa  restitueret  libertati;  sahibritor  agitnr, 
n  homines,  i^uos  ao  initio  liberos  natura  protulit,  et  ius  gentium  jugo  substi- 
tuit  servituUs,  in  ea,  qua  nati  fuerant,  manumittentis  benefido,  libertati  red- 
dantar."  Gregor.  Magn.  ap.  Potgiess.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  sect.  3.  Several  laws  or 
(Shartors  founded  on  reasons  similar  to  this,  are  produced  by  thesame  author. 
Accordingly,  a  great  part  ef  the  charters  of  manumission,  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  X.  are  nantod  pro  amore  Dei,  pro  remedio  anune,  et  pro  mercede 
anime.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  voir  i.  p.  849^  360.  Du  Oange,  voo.  'Manumutw. 
Tho  formality  of  manmnission  was  executed  in  a  church,  as  a  religious 
solemnity.  The  person  to  be  set  ftee  was  led  ,round  the  groat  altar  with  a 
torch  in  Ms  hand;  he  took  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  there  the  solesEm 
words  eenfbrring  liberty  were  pronounced.    Du  Cange,  ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  467. 

I  shall  transcriber  part  of  a  charter  of  manumission  granted,  A.  Eh  1066 ; 
both  as  it  contains  a  Ml  account  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  this  form  of  manu- 
mission, and  as  a  specimen  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
that  barbarous  agoj  It  is  mnted  by  Willa  the  widow  of  Hugo  the  Duke  and 
Marquis,  in  fkvour  of  Clanza,  one  of  her  slaves.  ^  Et  ideo  nos  Domine  WiUe 
indito  cometisso  libera  et  abeolvo  te  Clerisa  filia  Uberto— pro  timore  omni- 
potenti^  Dei,  et  remedio  luminarie  anime  bone  membrie  quondam  supra  scripto 
bomini  Ugo  gloriosissimo,  ut  quaado  Ulum  Dominus  de  hae  Tita  migrare, 
jtwserit,  pars  iniqua  non  abeat  potestatom  uHam,  sed  anguelos  Domini  nostri 
Jaso  Christ!  colocare  dignitur*  ilium  inter  sanotos  dilectes  suos  $  et  beatus 
Petrus  prindps  apostolomm,  qui  habed  potestatom  omnium  animarum  ligandi 
oi  absdvendi,  utipsl  ^bsolvat  antm»  ejus  de  peccatis  sui,  et  aperiad  ilium  jaava 
paradisi  (  pro  eadem  vorO  rationi^  in  mano  mite  te  Benso  presbitor,  ut  vadat 
toeum  in  eedesi«  sanctl-Bai^olomid  apost<^;  traad  de  tribos  vidbus  oirca 
attare  ipdus  eodeaie  cum  oereo  apprehensum  in  maaibus  tuis  et  manibus  suis ; 
damdeoxite  ambidato  in  via  quadiralHO,  ubi  quatuor  vie  se  deviduntnr.  8ta- 
tamqi  pro  remedio  luminarie  anime  bone  raeraorie  quondam  supra  scripto 
]>omi]|l  Ugo  et  ipd  pred>iter  Bento  fedt  omAia,  et  disit,  ecoe  quatuor  f>  X9 
0t  ambulate  in  quacunq }  partem  tibi  placuerit,  tam  sie  snp^a  eeripta  Olerisa, 
qua  mooqoe  tul  heredes,  qui  ab  ao  bora  in  antea  nati,  vd  procreati  foerit  utriueo; 
uutfaB^^  ht,  Marat  ib.  p.  853.  Many  otiier  charters  might  havo  bee|^^eMeted, 
whidi,  in  pdnt  9f  grammar  or  style,  are  in  no  wise  superior  to  tm    M««n> 
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niffioa  wu  froquently  gxantad  on  de&th*bed  or  by  Imttor-win.  As  tho 
of  men  wo  at  tiiat  timo  awakenod  to  MntiroonU  of  homaiu^  and  jittj% 
doedfl  prtkceedad  from  roligioot  motiToo,  andwoio  graatod  vro  redbnpCiM 
in  order  to  obtain  aeeeptante  witli  God.  Dn  Caafe,  obi  wnprm,  p.  470.  at  toc 
Senmt^  vol.  tL  p.  451.  Another  method  of  obteiniiw  liberty  wee  by  eatHing  into 
holj  orders,  or  tekinc  the  row  in  a  monaeteiy.  This  wm  permitted  for  eovM 
time,  but  eo  many  uaTes  ceci^d  by  this  mesne,  ont  of  the  hands  of  their 
masters,  that  the  practice  wss  aftemrsrds  restrained,  and  at  last  prohibited  bj 
the  laws  of  almost  aU  the  nations  of  Europe.  Mnrat.  ib.  p.  84S.  X?oBfonn»- 
bly  to  the  same  principlea»  prinoes,  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  upon  any  other 
agreeable  event,  appointed  a  certain  number  ^f  slaTse  to  be  enfraaohiaed,  ae  a 
tMtimony  of  their  gratitude  to  God  for  thait  benefit*  Mansulfi  Fona.  lib.  L  cap. 
39.  Tfae^  are  soTeral  forms  of  manmnissieo  published,  by  Mareulfiia,  and  afl 
of  then&aie  founded  on  religions  ccmsiderations,  in  order  to  procure  the  favour 
of  God,  or  to  obtain '-the  forgiveness -of  their  sins.  Lib.  iL  e.  S3.  33i,  34.  edit. 
Baluz.  The  same  observation  holds  with  jjDspect  to  the  other  coUeetioas  of 
FormulflB  annexed 'to  MareulAul.  As  eentinients  of  religion  induced  eome  to 
grant  liberty  to  their  fellow  Christians  who  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  eervi- 
tttde^  so  mistaken  ideas  concemihg  devoti«i  led  others  to  relinquish  their 
liberty.  When  a  person  conceived  an  extraordinary  respeet  for  the  saint  who 
was  the  patron  of  anv 'church  or  monasteiy  in  which  he  was  acenatomed  to 
attend  religious  worship,  it  was  not  unusual  among  men  poassssed  with  an 
excess  .of  supprstitious  reverence,  to  give  up  themselves,nnd  their  poeterity  to 
be  the  slaves  of  the  saint.  Mabillon  de  Re  Diplomat,  lib.  vi  632.  The  oUaA 
or  voluntary  ^slaves  of  churches  or  monastenes  we#e  vay  numeieua,  and  may 
be  divided  into  three  difbrent  classes.  The  first  were  such  as  put  theiwelfes 
and  effects  under  the  protection  of  a  particular  church  or  monastmy,  binding 
themselves  to  defend  its  privileges  and  property  against  every  aggreaeor.  Thess 
wero  promp^d  to  do  so  not  merely  by  devotion,  but  in  ordePto  obtain  thst 
security  which  arose  from  the  protection  of  the  diureh.  Thev  were  ralhsr 
vassals  than  slaves,  and  sometimes  persons  of  noble  birth  found  it  prudent  to 
secure  the  protectio;i  of  the  church  in  this  manner.  Persons  of  the  eecoad 
class  bound  themselves  to  pay  an  aimnal  tax  or  quit-rent  out  of  their  aelaUis 
to  a  church  or  monastery.  Besides  this,  they  sometimes  engaged  to  perfona 
certain  services.  They  were  called  cennuUet,  The  last  class  consisted  of  each 
as  actually  renounced  their  liber^,  and  became  slates  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  These  were  called  mtntf/emief,  and  enslaved  their  bodies, 
as  some  of  their  charters  bear,  that  they  might  procure  the  liberty  of  their 
souls.  Potgieseeroj  de  statu  servorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  sect  6,  7.  How  aaaloas 
the  clergy  were  to  encourage  the  opinions  which  led  to  this  praotioo,  will  ap- 
pear from  a  clause  in  a  charter  by  which  one  gives  up  himself  as  a  slave  to  a 
monastery.  ^^  Cum  sit  onmi  camali  ingenuitate  generoeius  extremum  qaod- 
camq ;  Dei  scrvitium,  scilicet  quod  terrena  nobilitas  multee  plerumq»t  vittomm 
servos  ihcit,  servitus  vero  Christ!  nobiles  Arictutibus  reddit,  nemo  autem  seat 
capitis  virttttibus  vitia  comparaverit,  claret  pro  oerto  eum  esse  geBerooiofosa, 
qui  se  Dei  servitio  prtsbuerit  proniorem.  Quod  ego  Ragnaldua  inteUigens,"  i^ 
Another  chfurter  is  expressed  in  the  following  wordi  i  ^  EJigens  magia  ease 
sorvus  Dei  quam  libertus  anculi,  firmiter  crodens  et  sdens,  quod  servire  Daoi« 
regnare  esL  summaque  ingenuitas  sit  in  qua  servitus  oomparabatnr  CbristL,'* 
4c.  Du  Cange^  voc.,062alitf,  vol.  iv.  p.  1286, 1287.  Great,  however,  as  the 
power  of  leQgion  was,  it  does  not  appear,  thai  the  enfranohisenieat  of  slavee  was 
a  fcequMit  practice  while  the  feudal  system  preserved  its  vigour.  On  the  eoa- 
trary,  there  were  laws  which  set  bounds  to  it  as  detrimental  to  eociety.    Pot^ 

gless.  UIk  iv.  c  2. 1  6.  The  inferior-oi'der  of  men  .owed  the  recovery  of  their 
berty  to,  the  decline  of  that  aristocratioal  policv,  which  lodged  the  moot  ex- 
tensive power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  members  of  the  sodety,  and  ropreesed  all 
the  rest.  When  Louis  X.  isspied  bis  ordonnanee,  several  slavee  had  been  eo 
long  aecustome4  to  servitude,  and  their  minds  were  so  much  debased  by  that 
imhappy  situation,  that  they  refused  to  accept  of  the  liberty  whieh  was  oAred 
them.  D'Ach.  Spioek  vol.  iL<p,  387.  Long  after  the  reign  of  Louis  X.  eeveral 
of  the  French  nobility  continued  to  assert  their  fincient  dominion  over  their 
slaves.    It  appears  from  an  ordonnanee  of  the  famous  Bertraad  de  flweartilia. 
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CoDfUble  of  France,  that  the  castom  of  enftmnctuaagijipia  was  conaiderdcl  a« 
a  pernicious  innoyation.  Morice  Mem.  pour  servir  des  preu?es  a  THist.  da 
Bret.  torn.  ii.  p.  100.  In  some  instances,  when  the  prasdial  slaves  were  declared 
to  be  fi-eemen,  they  were  still  bound  to  perform  certain  services  to  their  ancient 
masters ;  ,and  were  kept  in  a  state  different  from  other  subjects,  being  restricted 
either  from  purchasing  land,  or  becoming  memben  of  a  community  within  the 
precincts  of  the  manor  to  whieh  they  formerly  belonged.  Martene  and  Durand. 
Xhesaur.  Anecdot.  voL  i.  p.  914»  This,  however,  seems  not  to  .have  been 
common. — ^There  is  no  general  law  for  the  mknomission  of  slavjBs  in  the  Sta- 
tute-book of  England,  similar  to  that  which  has  beta  quoted  from  the  Ordon- 
nances  of  the  kings  or  France.  Though  the  genius  of  the  English  constitution 
seems  early  to  have  favoured  personal  liberW,  personal  servitude,  nevertheless* 
continued  long  in  England  in  some  particular  places.  In  the  year  lirl4,  we 
find  a  charter  of  Henry.  VIII.  enfranchising  two  slaves  belonging  to,  one  of  his 
manors.  Rym.  Feeder,  vol.  ziii.  p.  470.  As  late  as  the  yeax  ll74,  there  is  a 
commission  from  Queen  Elizabeth  with  respect  to  the  xnanumxssiQn  of  certain 
bondmeii  belonging  to  her.    Rymer,  in  Observat.  on  the  Statutes,  &c*  p.  251. 

NoT«  p!].  Paoi  37. 

Thbeb  is  no  custom  in  the  middle  ages  more  singular  than  that  of  private 
war.  It  is  .a  right  of  po  great  importance,  and  .prevailed  so  universally,  that 
the  regulations  concerning  it  occupy  a  considerable  place  in  the  aystem  of  laws 
during  the  middle  ages.  M.  de  Montesquieu,  who  has  unravelled  so  many,  intri- 
cate points  in  feudal  jurisprudence,  and  thrown  light  on  so  many  customs 
formerly  obscure  and  unintelligible,  was  not  led  hy  his  subject  to  consider  this. 
I  shall  therefore  give  a  more  minute  account  of  the  customs  and  regulations 
which  directed  a  practice  so  contrary  to  the  present  ideas,  of  civilized  nations 
concerning  government  and  order.  1.  Among  the  anci^t  Germi^ls,  as  well 
as  other  nations  in  a  similar  staLt^  of  socieW,  the^right  of  avenging  injuries  was 
a  private  and  personal  right  exercised  by  force  of  arms,  without  any  reference 
to  an  umpire,  er  any  appeal  to  a  magistrate  for  decision.  The  olearest,proo£i 
of  this  were  produced.  Note  6. — 2.  This  practice  subsisted  among  the  barba- 
rous nations  after  their  settlement  in  the  provinces  of  the  ei^pire  .which  they 
conquered;  and  as  the  causes  of  dissension,  among  them  multiplied,  their 
family  feuds  and  private  wars  became  more  frequent.  Proofii  of  this  occur  in 
their  early  historians.  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c  ^lib.  viiL  c  18.  lib.  z.  c 
27.  and  likewise  in  the  codes  of  their  laws.  It  was  not  only,  allowable  for 
the  relations  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  their  family,  but  it  was  incumbent  on 
them.  Thus,  by  the  laws  of  the  Angli  and  Werini,  ad  qyemcunque  horeditas 
temB  pervenerit,  ad  mum  vestia  bellica  id  6st  lorica  et  ultio  prozimi,  et  solatio 
leudis,  debet  {>ertinere,  tit.  vL  I  6.  ap.  Lindenbr.  Legv  SaUq.  tiL  63.  Leg. 
Longob.  lib.  iL  tit.  14.  ^  10. — 3*  None  but  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  noble 
birth,  had  the  righ^  of  private  war.  All  disputes ,  between  slaves,  vilUni,  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  and  free  men  of  inferior  condition,  were  decided  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  All  disputes  between  gentlemen  and  peisons  of  inferior  rank 
were  terminated  in  the  same  manner.  The  right  of  private  war,  supposed 
nobility  of  birth,  and  equality  of  rank  in  both  i£e  contending  parties.  Beau- 
manoir  Goustumos  de  Beauv.  ch.  liz.  p.  300.  Ordon.  des  Rois  de  France^  torn* 
it  395.  k  zvii.  608.  i  zv.  &o.  The  dignified  ecclesiastics  likewise  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right  of  private  war;  but  as  it  was  not  altogether  decent  for  U>em 
to  prosecute  quarrels.in  person,  aioocati  or  vidamet  were  ^osen  by  the  several 
monasteries  and  bishoprics.  These  werp  commonly  men  of  high  rank  and 
reputation,  whohecame  the  protectors  of  the  diurches  and  convents  by  which 
they  were  elected; 'espoused  their  quarrels,  and  fought  their  battles;  annis 
omnia  que  erant  ecdesie  viriliter  defendebant,  et  vigilanter  prptegebanu 
Brussel  Usage  des  Fiefs,  tom.  L  p.  144.  Du  Cjmg^,  voo.  A^nocabu.  On  many 
occasions,  the  martial  ideas  to  which  ecclesiastics  of  noble  birth  were  accus- 
tomed, made  Uiem  forgot  the  pacific  spirit  of  their  profession,  and  led  them 
into  the  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  their  vassals,  ^*flanma,  ferro,  cede,,  poe- 
aesnones  ecclesiarum  prelati  defendebant.''  Guido  Abbas  ap.  Du  Cange,  ib- 
]>.  179.— 4.  It  was  not  every  injuiy  or  trespass  that  gave  a  gentleman  a  title  t^ 
make  war  upon  his  adveraaiy.    Atrocious  actis  of  violence,  insults  and  a&onts. 
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pnblidy  OMUttiittad  wtre  lenl  and  permitted  motiTee  for  tekbif  Bont  i^ftuM 
the  authors  of  them.  Sara  crimes  ee  ue  no«r  poiiiflhed  eepitelly  in  drilized 
natione,  at  that  time  jvutified  private  hoetilitftea.  Beanman.  eh.  lis.  Ds  Can^ 
Difllert.  xnx,  enr  JoinriUe,  p.  331.  But  thott|rh  the  aTenging  of  injuiaf  was  the 
only  motire  that  could  iegaDy  avthoriie  a  priTate  war,^t  diMpotes  eautmuwtg 
ciTu  propertf  often  gave  rise  te  ho^ilities,  and  were  termiaated  by  the  sword. 
Du  dange  Dissert  p.  3St^-^  All  persons  present  when  any'qoaira  arosSf  or 
any  act  of  yiolence  was  committed,  were  inohided  in  the  war  which  it  eoea* . 
sioned ;  for  it  was  sappoeed  to  be  impoMiMe  fbr  any  man  in  sneh  a  sitvatioii  to 
rBmain  neater,  witfaoat  tajcinr  Mde  with  one  or  other  of  the  contending  par- 
ties. Beauman.  p.  300.--6.  All  the  kindred  of  the  two  principals  in  the  war 
were  indnded  in  it,  and  obliged  to-  espouse  the  qnanel  of  the  chieftain  with 
whom  Aey  were  connected,  Dq  Cange,  ib.  SSL  This  was  fonaded  on  the 
maxim  of  the  ancient  Germans,  *^8iisdpere  tarn  inimicitias  sea  patris,  sen  pro- 
pinqoi,  qaam  amidtias,  neoesse  est;"  a  maxim  natural  to  all  rode  natioa^ 
among  which  the  form  of  society,  and  political  onion,  strenrthen  suc^  a  senti- 
meni  Thk  obligation  was  enforced  by  legal  aathority.  u  a  person  refosed 
to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  his  kinstaan,  and  to  aid  him  against  his  adTsnaiy, 
he  was  deemed  to  have  renounced  all  the  rights  and  priTileges  of  kindrsdship, 
and  became  incapable  of  succeeding  to  any  of  hiti  Mlations,  or  of  deming  sny 
benefit  from  any  dvil  right  or  property  belonging,  to  them.  Da  Cange  Dis- 
sert p.  333.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  aiBnity  which  ofaBged 
a  person  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  a  kinsman,  was  isurious.  WUls  ths 
church  prohibited  the  marriage  of  persons  within  theseventii  degree  of  afinitj, 
the  tenceance  of  private  war  esttended  as  far  as  this  absurd  prohiUtion,  and  all 
who  had  such  a  remote  connection  with  any  of  the  principles,  were  iitTohred  in 
the  calamities  of  war.  But  when  the  churdi  relaxed  somewhat  of  its  rigour, 
and  did  not  tztend  its  prohibition  of  nlarrying  beyond  the  fourth  4le^ree  of 
affinity,  the  same  restriction  tocA  place  in  the  conduct  of  private  war.  Bean- 
man.  303.  Du  Canse  Dissert.  3^.-^7.  A  private  war  could  not  be  carried  so 
between  two  foil  broUiers^  because  both  faa^ethe  same  common  kindred|«Bd  coe- 
sequently  neither  had  any  persons  iMsund  to  stand  by  him  against  the  other  in  tlv 


contest;  but  t#o  brothers  of  the  half  blood  might  wsiro  war,  becauee  each  tf 


them  has  a  distinct  kindred.  Beauman.  p.  299.— 8.  The  vsaaals  of  each  pi 
dpal  in  any  private  war  were  involved  in  ^  contest,  beceuse  by  the  foodal 
manins  they  were  bound  to  t^earms  in  defence  of  the  chieftain  of  wlieni  thsj 
held,  and  to  aftist  him  in  eterv  quarrel.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  foodol  tenorsi 
were  introduced,  and  this  artisdal  connexion  was  estalAii^ed  between  vassals 
and  the  baron  of  whom  they  held,  vassals  came  to  be  consiAsred  as  in  the  asms 
state  with  rdations.  Beauman.  303.— 9.  Private  wan  were  very  ftvquent  for 
several  contnnes.  Nothing  contributed  more  to  increase  dioee  dioordKs 
in  ffovermnent,  or  to  encourage  such  ferodty  of  ^mamlers  as  rsdooed  the 
nat&ns  of  Europe  to  that  wretehed  state  which  distinguished  the  period  of 
history  which  I  am'  reviewing.  Nothing  was  sudi  an  obstacle  to  the  mtrodoc- 
tion  of  a  regular  administration  of  }u^ee.  Nofliing  oouM  more  efleetnaUy 
discourage  industry,  or  retard  j&e  progress  and  colliyutien  of  the^arte  of  peace. 
Private  warn  were  carried  on  with  afl  flie  destmetave  rmge  which  is  to  be 
dreaded  from  violent  Mentment  when  sxmed  with  force,  sad  uuthotised  bf 
law.  K  appedrs  from  the  statutes  prohibiting  or  restraining  the  nnsi  isa  of 
private  hjostilities,  that  the  invasion  of  the  most  bari>aroas  enemy  oould  mH  be 
more  desofaiting  to  a  country,  or  more  fotel  to  its  inlialbitants,  than  tbooe  inlea- 
tine  wars.  Oruon.  tom.  i.  p.  701.  torn.  ii.  p.  395.  498.  SB7,  ftc  Hie  cantem- 
porary  historians  describe  the  excesses  committed  In  prosecution  of  these 
quarrels  in  sudi  terms  as  ezdte  astonishment  and  horror.  IdiaB  mention  only 
one  passage  from  the  history  of  the  Hohr  War, by  Guibert  Abbot  of  Rofont: 
«*Eral  eo  tempore  maxknis  ad  invicem  hoefililalUfaa,  totlus  F^anooran  leem 
ftcta  turbatio;  crebTa  vbiq;  latrodnia,  viaitim  cAisesrio;  ondiebaatar  pe 
immo  iliBJbattt  ineendia  inflnita;  nulHs  pralet  ooki  et  indiMnita  eupifitate 
tentibui  causis  extrudbeaitur  prtrila ;  et  at  toevi  totum  daedmn,  qiaeqnid 
tibua  eufddotnm  Mbjaoebafe,  nusquam  ettondenlo  «ttjas 
OesU  Dei  per  Franeoa,vol.  i.  p.  dftt. 
Havhif  tfras  coOeeied  the  ehief  regtilalienB  which  enslom  hod 
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th«iri|^bl  9ad  tMcue  •f  privtto  w«r,  I  ahall  mmamnlb^  ia 
kfioal  oriliff,  tlie  ▼arioot  expfditnto  •mpl«7«4  to  abolitb  or  fwtnin  Dim  ^tel 
cwlott.  1.  Tktt  fifsfc  •xpedwnt  omplojped  by  Uw  citM  aufivlnlev  in  fltdor  W 
Mi  toBM  bo«D4b  to  Um  TMteoa  of  iNdTolo  lovoofa,  woo  tlio  ivuM^  by  Uw  tlio 
Jno  or  compontioo  to  bo  poad  for  oodr  difiwoat  orimo.  Tbo  iojtirod  porow 
wof  ociciiiftlly  tho  lolo  joiilgo  oonciominy  tho  notjiuo  of  tho  wrong  ^Juch  bo 
bod  ■uArodt  tho  iltgroo  of  tobmiioo  wbieb  bo  dwvdd  ozoett  oo  woU  oo  tbo 
opooifli  of  otoiioiiioot  or  loporataon  witk  wbaob  bo  naakt  foul  lotuifiod.  Ao> 
oootmont  boooioo  of  oouno  oo  impjiftoblo  oo  it  wio  oerco.  h  woo  oftoo  » 
poiat  of  boBOur  not  to  IbinTo,  aor  to  bo  loooneiM.  Tbia  nodo  It  oooeMoiy 
to  iz  tbote  oompontiow  wbiob  mako  00  gioot  o  ftgnro  is  tbo  lowoof  borboroip 
natioBa.  Tbo  ootoro  of  erimoi  oad  ofbnmo  wob  oaliiiioted  by  ibe  magiiitsottt 
•ad  tbo  MUB  dno  to  the  poiMn  offmd^d  wao  aaoortoinod  witti  o  auniito  oad 
oilea  o  wbiaineol  ooooraciv  Rotboria,  tlio  legialaAor  of  tbo  LoiabMai  whp 
MigDod  oboat  tho  aiiddlo  of -tbo  oovoath  otatnry,  diacovora  hio  iataalioa  boti^ 
in  oooafUininf  tbo  oompoaitioa  to  bo  paid  by  tbo  olFoodoCtoad  iaincreaaiaf  ila 
valao ;  it  ia,  aayo  he^tbat  tbo  oniaity  aiay  boostinguiafaodt  tbo  prooaoutioa  niay 
oaaaOf  ond  poooo  may  bo  reatorad.  Log.  Longob.  lib.  ii  tit.  J.  aoot.^  10.--^ 
Aboot  tbo  bogmaiaf  of  tho  ointh  ooatary,  Charlomagao  atrock  at  tbo  root  of 
tho  otU,  and  oaootad,  ^  That  whoa  ai^  petaoa  had  boaa  f  oiUy  of  a  6riiao«  or 
had  oommittod  aa  ootraao,  he  abould  iailaodiataly  aabnit  to  tho  poaaaco  wbiob 
tbo  ohnrob  iatpoaadf  aaaofiMr  to  pay  tho  ooiapofitioa  if biah  tbft  law  praaaiibod, 
aad  if  tho  i^jarad  poraoa'or  lua  kiadrad  abould  rafiiao  to  aeoopt  of  tbia,  oad 
ptoraifio  to  oTODgo  thonaeWaa  by  foaao  of  anna,  tkoif  laada  and  propertiaa 
aboald  bo  Ibrloitod.*'  Capital.  A.  D.  800.  odit.  Salui.  toL  i.  371^*^  3ut  ia 
tUai  oa  wall  aa  ia  othor  logulationa,  tha  geniaa  of  Cbarlomagno  adraaood  boforo 
tbo  apirit  of  Ilia  ago.  Tho  idooo  of  hio  oontaiaporarioa  oonooming  ragalar 
gofomaiaat  woro  too  nBqior6et,  aad  tboir  aiaaiioia  too  fiotoo  to  aabnit  to  tbia 
law.  Pfivata  wan,  with  aU  tbocalaaiitioa  whicb  thoy  ocoawonodi  bowaio  moro 
Iroqooat  thaa  ovor  aftar  the  daalh  of  that  groat  laoBaroh.  Hia  aacoaaiora  waro 
naable  to  raatrain  thorn.  Tho  ohaich  foiuid  It  aooaaaary  to  intarpoaa.  Tho 
iBoat  oaily  of  thoae  iaterpoaitiona  aow  oztant,  ia  towarda  tho  oad  of  the  tooth 
«eBtary.  In  tho  yoar  fiflO^oamal  biabopo  in  tbo  aoath  of  Fraao^  aaaaniblad» 
oind  poUiabod  Tariona  rogolationa,  in  ordor  to  aot  aomo  boonda  to  tbo  Taidoaoo 
aad  &%qaemBj  of  piiTate  wara ;  if  aay  poraoa  withiB  tboir  dioooaaaa  aboald 
vaaton  to  txoiiagraaa,  thoy  otdaiaedthat  bo  aboald  be  oxcliifod  frooi  all  Chrio 
tian  prifilegea  dannff  hia  liftt  aad  be  deaiod  Obriatiaa  burial  al^r  hia  death. 
Ihi  Moot  Corpa  Diplomotiqao,  torn,  i:  p.  4L  Thoae,  howoTOz^  were  oaly  pa^• 
4ial  romodioa ;  and  thaiafora  a  ooaaeil  woa  hold  at  Limogoai  A.  J>.  9d4.  The 
bodioa  of  the  aaiata,  aooordlag  to  tho  eualom  of  thoae  ogea»  waro  earned  tbithot; 
aad  by  theae  aaorod  rolica  man  were  oaborted  to  lay  dowa  their  anBa»  to  oa- 
4anffaiab  their  animoaitiea,  end  to  awoar  that  the^  would  not. for  the  fhtaio 
Tiolato  the  pobMo  poaeo  by  tboir  priyato  bootilitioe.  Bonquot  Aeouoil  dea 
Hiator.  voL  a.  p.  49. 147.  SoToaal  other  oouncUa  iaaiied  doyfoea  to  tho  aaao 
aflbet  Da  Coam  IMaaart  343^-4.  But  tbo  antbofity  of  oooaoila,  how  veao- 
rable  aoofor  ia  taoba  ogoa^  wao  aot  aaffioieiit  to  aboliah  a  onatom  wbiob  flatteiid 
the  pride  of  tho  oofaloa,  oad  gratiiod  their  ikroaiiU  pMaiaaa.  Thooril  grow 
ao  latotarablo,  that  it  beoiune  nooeomy  to  oonploy  4aperaotural  neana  for  aup- 
praaaing  it.  A  biahop  of  Aqoitaiao,  A.  D.  103S,  prcteadod  that  an  aagol  bad 
appoaro4to  him,  and  brought  him  a  writaag  from  heaven,  enjoining  men  to 
ceoae  from  tiieir  hoatUitiea,  and  to  be  reoaaeuod  te  eaoh  other.  It  wu  doriag 
a  aeaaoB  of  pnblio  eolamily  that  he  pnbliahed  thio  revolation.  The  minda  of 
■Mik  were  diapoaed  to  raooivo  pioua  impreaaiona,  aad  willing  to  perfimn  any 
thing  in  order  to  arert  tbo  wrath  of  boaToa.  A  gaaeral  peaoe  aad  aeaaation 
ftom  boatilitiea  toak  plaoe,  oad  oontiaaod  for  eoToa  yoara ;  aad  a  reaolution 
woa  formed,  that  no  man  ahould  in  timee  to  oome.aitMsk  or  moleat  faia  adTer« 
aariea  dating  tho  eaooonaet  apart  for  eolehratiag  tbo  gtoat  ftati  vale  of  tho  obuieb, 
or  from  the  oToaiag  of  Thumday  in  ooch  wo^  to  tbo  flM»niiiig  of  Moaday  in 
the  week  oaaaiag,  the  laterroaiag  daya  beiag  eoaaidaaed  aa  oartioalariy  holy ; 
our  Lord'a  Paaaioa  baTiag  bappaood  oa  one  «  thoae  daya,  aad  bia  Roaariuatina 
OB  oBother.  A  obango  in  the  diapoaitiona  of  nan  ao  anddea,  aad  whieh  pro* 
daood  a  raaoJatiea  00  naoxpectod,  waa  eoaaideiod  oa  miraaalouas  oad  the 
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rapite  from  faostilitief  wldoh  followed  upon  it,  was  odM  ne  THm  ^  AA 
Olaber.  Rodolpliitt  Huftov.  lib.  ▼.  ap.  Bouquot,  toI.  z.  p.  50.  Thi^  from  hmmg 
«  rogalation  or  conoeit  in  one  kingdom,  became  a  general  law  in  GhriatandoiB, 
was  confirmed  by  the  authority  ^  aeveral  popes,  and  the  Tkriatofs  were  sob- 

rBted  to  the  penalty  of  excommunioationr  Corpoa  Jar.  Canon.  DeoetaL  lib. 
tit.  34;  0.  i.  I>u  Cange  Glo«ar.  too.  TVeuga,  An  act  of  the  oooneil  of  Tmi- 
Injea  in  Roiuillon,  A.  D.  1041,  containing  ^1  the  etipulationa  required  by  the 
trace  of  God,  is  publiahlMl  by  Dom  de  Vic  and  Dom  Vaisette,  Hiet.  de  Lang— 
4oc,  torn.  iL  preavea,  p.  900.  A  cessation  from  hostilities  durinr  three  com- 
plete days  in  eyery  week,  allowed  saoh  a  considerable  spaos  for  the  pasHoneof 
Ike  antagonists  to. cod,  and  fo*  the  people  to  enjoy  a  respite  &om  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  as  .well  as  to  take  measores  for  their  own  security,  that,  if  tUs 
tnme  of  God  had  been  exactly  observed,  it  most  have  cone  far  towards  patting 
en  end  to  private  wars.  This,  however,  seems  not  to  haT«  been  the  eaae ;  tlm 
nobles,  diaiMirding  the  truce,  prosecuted  their  quarr^  wilkout  intenaptioa  as 
fermerljr.  Qua  nimirum  tempestate,  universo  provincie  a^eo  devmetationis 
continue  importunitate  inquietantur  ut  no  ipsa,  pro  observations  divine  pads, 
profema  saeramenta  costodiantur.  Abbas  Uspergensis,  apud  'Datt  de  pace  im- 
peri,  pablica.  p.  13.  No.  36.  The  violent  spirit  of  the  nobility  ^oould  not  be 
restrained  by  any  engagements.  The  complaints  of  this  .were  frequent ;  sad 
bishops,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  renew  their  vows  and  promisee  of  oeaaiag 
from  their  private  wars,  were  obliged  to  enjoin  their  clergy  to  suspend  the  pec- 
^nrmanoe  of  divine  service  and  the  exercise  of  any  religious  fnnction  within  the 
pariflhes  of  such  as  were  refractory  and  obstinate.  Hist,  de  LAngued,  par  D. 
D.  de  .Vic  et  Vaisette,  tom.  iL  Pnuves,  p.  118. — 5.  The  people,  eager  to  obtain 
relief  from  their  sufi^rings,  called  in,  a  second  time  revelation  to  their  aid. 
Towards  the  end  of  tro. twelfth  century,  a  carpeiiter  in  Gmenne  gavtf  ont,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  together  with  tiie  blessed  Virgin,  had  appeared  to  him,  and  haviag 
eommanded  him  to  exhort 'mankind  to  peace,  had  given  him,  as  a  pr6of  of  his 
mission,  an  Image  of  the  Virgin  holding  her  son  in  her  arms,  with  thin  insexip- 
tion.  Lamb  of  Oodj  who  t9ke&  awojf  tke  Hnt  of  ike  worU,  gwe  ut  Ji^eaee.  This 
low  fanatic  addressed  'himself  to  an  ignorant  age,  prone  to  credit  mhmt  was 
marvelloos.  He  was  received -as  an  inspired  messenger  of  Grod.  Many  pn- 
lates  and  barons  assembled^t  Pay,  and  took  an  .oath,  not  only  to  mabse  peacs 
with  all  their  enemies,  but  to  attack  such  as  refused  to  lay  down  their  aimii 
and  to  be  recostbiled  to  their  enemies.  They  formed  an  association  far  ihm 
purpose,  and  assomed  the  honourable  name  of  ike  Bretherhood  of  Oed.  Be- 
bertas  de  Monte  Miohaele,  ap.  M.  de  Laurie^  Pre£  tom.  i.  Ordon.  p.  S9.  Bet 
4he  influence  of  this-tfaperstitious  terror  or  devotion  was  not  of  long  coetiBe- 
ence.— 6.  Tiie  civil  maffistrate  was  obliged  to  exert  his  authority  in  ordsr  to 
eheck  a  custom  which  threatened  the  dusolution  of  government.  Philip  An- 
^ustus,  as  some  imagrine,  or  St.  Louis,  as  is  mom  prolMble,  published  an  eidon- 
tiance,  A.  D.  1345,  prohibiting  any  person  to  commence  hostilities  against  the 
friends  and  vassals  of  his  adversary,  until  forty 'days  after  the  nnmmisBmi  ef 
the  crime  or  oflRmce  which  gave  rise  to  the  quarrel ;  declaring,  that  if  any  man 
presumed  to  transgress  this  statate,.that  he  should  be  considered  as  goBty  of  a 
breach  of  the  pubho  peace,  and  be  tried  and  punished  by  Ihe  judge  ordinary  as 
«  traitor.    Ordon.  tofn.  L  56.    This  wat  called  the  Royal  TWiee,  and  aAaded 


time  for  the  violence  of  resentment  to  subside,  as  well  as -leisure  for  the  gaod 
of  this  regulation  seem  to  haVe  been  considerable,  if  we  may  judge  from  tlm 


offices  of  such  as  wore  willing  to  compose  the  diffiurence.    The  lu4>pi 


•olicitude  of  succeeding  monarchs  to  enforce  itp— 7.  In  order  to  restnin  the 
exercise  of  private  war  still  farther,  Philip  the  Fair,  towards  the  doee  of  the 
same  century,  A.  D.  1296,  published  an  ord'onnance  commanding  all  pitvam 
hostilities  to  cease,  while  he  was  engaged  in  war  against  the  enenuea  of  the 
state.  Orden.  tom.  i.  p.  328.  390.  Tlus  regulation,  wbich  stems  to  be  almost 
essential  to  the  existence  and  preservation  of  society,  was  often  renewed  by 
iiis  snccessors,  and  being  enforced  by  the  regal  authority,  proved  a  conaidanble 
ehedc  to  the  destructive  contests  of  the  nobles.  Both  these  rnrnlsHnma.  in- 
troduoed  first  in  Franoe,  were  adopted  by  the  other  nations  or  Earope^-4. 
The  evil,  however,  was  so  inveterate,  that  it  did  not  yield  to  all  thest 
No  sooner  was  peUk  peaoe  established  in  any  kugdooiv  ^^^^a  the 
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wo»ir»d  tbmr  priTato  Iwatililias.  Tk«y  not  ooJy  itroggled  to  mrintain  this  per- 
nUttotts  riflrht,  bat  to  aocnra  tho  e^ eroiae  of  it  without  any  rMtraint.  Upon  the 
death  of  Phiiip  the  >Fair«  the  noUee  of  difierent  proTincee  in  France  fbnned 
■•ioriationi,  and  preeented.  ramonetraacet  to  hie  raoceisor,  demanding  the  re- 
peal of  eoTeral  laws,  by  which  he  had  abridged  the  priTilegei  of  their  order. 
Among  theee,  the  right  of  private  war  i*  always  mentioned  aa  one  of  t|ie  moot 
'PahiaiSe ;  and  they^^laim  that  the  reetraint  impoaed  by  the  truce  of  God,  the 
voyal  triMOf  at  well  ae  that  ariaing  from  the  ordonnancea  of  the  year  1S98, 
aheold  be  taken  off.  In  aome  inataooea,  the  two  aona  of  Philip  who  mounted 
tba  throne  auooeaaively,  eluded  their  demanda ;  in  othera,  they  were  obliged  to 
make  eonceaaiona.  Chrdon.  tom.  L  p.  551.  567.  ^1.  573.  The  ordonnanoea  to 
which  I  here  refer  are  of  auch  len^  that  I  cannot  inaert  them,  but  they  are 
extremely  oorioua,  and  may  be  peculiarly  inatructiTC  to  an  Engliah  reader,  aa 
they  throw  conaiderable  light  on  that  period  of  En  Jiah  hiatory,  in  which  the 
attempta  to  drcumaeribe  the  regal  prerogatiye  were  carried  on,  not  by  the  people 
■truggling  for  liberty,  but  by  the  noblea  contending  for  powea.  •  It  ia  not  necea- 
naiy  to  produce  any  eridence  of  the  continuance  uui  frequency  of  prirate  ware 
under  the  anooeaaora  of  Phi]^>  the  Fair.-— 9.  A  practice  aomewhat  aimilar  to 
the  royal  truoe  waa  introduced,  in  order  to  atrengtfaton  and  extend  it.  Bonda 
•f  aaauranoe,  or  niutual  eecuri^,  were  demanded  from  the  partiee  at  variance, 
by  which  they  obliged  themaeWea  to  abatam  from  all  hoatilitiea,  either  during 
a  time  mentioned  in  the  bond,  or  for  ever ;  and  became  aubjeet  to  heavy  penal- 
tiea,  if  they  violated  thia  obliffation.  Theae  bonda  were  aometimea  granted 
voluntarily,  but  more  freq^ent^  exacted  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magia- 
trate.  Upon  a  petition  from  the  party  who  felt  himeelf  weakeat,  the  magiatrate 
eummoned  hie  adveraary  to  appear  in  court,  and  obliged  him' to  give  a  bond  of 
aaauranoe.  If  after  that,  he  committed  any  farther  hoatilitiee,  he  became  aub- 
jeet to  all  the  penahiea  of  treaaon.  Thia  reetraint  on  private  war  waa  known 
in  the  age  of  St.  Louia.  Satabliaaemena,'  liv..  L  e.  S8.  It  waa  frequent  in  Bre* 
tagne;  and  what  ia  veiy  remarkable,  auch  bonda  of  aaauranoe  were  given 
■iutaaJly  between  vaaaala  and  the  lord  of  whom  they  held.  Oliver  de  Cliaaon 
granta  one  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  hia  eovereign.-  Morice  Mem.  pour  aervir 
de  PVeuvea  a Pfiiat.  de. Bret  tom. r.  p.  846. ii.  p. ^1.  Many  exampleaof  bonda 
of  aaauranoe  in  other  provincea  of  France  are  collected  by  Bruaael^  tom.  U.  ]». 
856.  The  noblea  of  Burgundy  remonatrated  againat  thia  practice,  and  obtained 
exemption  fi^m  it  aa  an  encroachment  pn  the  privilegea  of  their  order.  Ordon. 
tom.  1.  p.  558.  Thia  mode  of  aecurity  waa  foat  introduced  in  citiea,  and  the 
good  efecta  of  it  having  been  felt  there,  waa  extended  to  the  noblea.  See 
Aote  16.— |0l  The  cajamitiea  oocaaioned  by  private  ware  becaiLe  at  aome  timea^ 
■o  intolerable,  that  the  noblea  entered.into  voluntary  aaaociationa,  binding  them- 
aelvee  to.  refbr  all  mattera  in  diapute,  whether  concerainff  civil  property,  or 
pointa  of  honour,  to  the  determination  of  the  majority  of  uie  aaaociatea.  Mo- 
rice Mem.  poor  aervir  de  preuvee  a  THiat.  de  Bret.  tom.  H.  p.  728. — U.  But 
all  theae  expedienta  proving  inefiectual,  Charlea  VL,  A.  D.  1413,  iaaued  an 
ordonnance  expreaaly  "prohibiting  private  ware  on  any  pretext  whataoever,  with 
power  to  the  judge  ordinary  to  compel  all  iMraona  to  comply  with  thia  injunc- 
tion, and  to  punitti  auch  aa  ahould  prove  refrac;toiy  or  diaohedicnt,  by  impriaon- 
ing  their  peraona,  aeixing  theb  goodaii  and  appointing  the  officera  of  juatice, 
Mtngewrt  d  Ooitetirt,  to  live  at  free  quartera  .on  their  eatate.  If  thoae  who 
were  diaobedient  to  thia  edict  could  not  be  peraonally  arreated,  he  appointed 
their  finenda  and  vaaaala  to  be  aeised,  and  detained  until  they  gave  aurety  for 
keeping  the  peace ;  and  he  aboliabed  all  lawa,  cuatoma,  or  privilegea  which 
mightbe  pleaded  in  oppoaition  to  thia  ordonnance.  Ordon.  torn.  x.  p.  138. 
How  alow  ia  the  proffreaa  of  reaaon  and  of  civil  order !  Regulaliona  which  to 
Ha  appear  ao  equitable,  obvioua,  and  aimple,  required  the  efforta  of  qivil  and 
eodoaiaatical  authority,  during  aeveral  centuriee,  to  introduce  and  eataUiah 
them.  Even  poaterior  to  thia  period,  Lonii  XI.  waa  obliged  to  aboliah  private 
ware  in  Dauphine,  by  a  particular  edict,  A.  D.  1451.  Du  Gauge  Diaaart, 
p.  848. 

Thia  note  would  iwell  to  a  diaproportionate  bulk,  if  I  ahould  attempt  to  in^ 
quite  with  the  iiame  minute  attention  into  the  progreaa  of  thia  pemieioua  cue* 
torn  in  the  other  oountriei  of  Europe.    In  Englandt  the  ideaa  of  the  Saxone 
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eonoatniiiif  petsoiul  roTenge,  the  riglit  of  priT«to  wui^^uid  the 
dae  to  the  party  oflEended,  ■eemio  haTe  beemaneh  the  Bame  with  «hooe  whieh. 
preTailed  on  the  Continent.  The  law  of  Ina  4e  9indkmUibtu%  in  the  eighth 
oentnrj,  Lamb.  p.  3,  thoee  of  Edmund  in  the  tenth  oentair^  de  komiadl»%  Lunbu 
p.  72,  et  de  tnumcitiu^  p.  76.  and  thoee  of  Edward,  the  ConAaac,  m  thtt 
eioTenth  oentury,  de  iemporibui  M  ditinaptieit^  or  Treega  Dei,  Lamh.  p.  19S,  an 
perfeetly  nmilar  to  the  ertfoiuiancei  of  the  French  hinge  their  contempotarieou 
The  lawa  of  Edward,  de  pace  rtgie^  are  etill  more  espiicil  than  theee  of  the 
French  monarcha,  and,  by  aeveial  proriiione  in  them,  diaeOTer  that  a  akora 
perfect  police  was  eetablished  in  England  at  that  period.  Lamberd,*pw  19ft. 
fol.  Ten.  Even  after  the  cowiueei,  private  wan^  and  the  regtilatione  ihr  pie* 
▼enting  them,  were  not  altogether  unknown,  aa  appean  firom  Madox  Fonauaie 
Anglicanam,  No.  CXLV.  and  froi^  the  iBztracts  from  Dorrieeday  Booh,  pmUiihed 
by-  Gak  Scriptorea  Hist  Britan.  p.  759.  777«  '  The  weH  known  daiiae  m  the 
ifoim  of  an  English  indietment,  which,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  taam^aTB 
guilt,  mentions  his  having,  asaaulted  a  person,  who  was  in  the  peacae  of  God 
and  of.  the  King,  seems  to  be  borrowed  finom  the  Treoga  or  Paz  Del,  and  the 
Paz  Begts,  whioh  I  have  ezfdaibed.  Bat  aftek*  the  eo&|}aest,  the  mnudien  t£ 
private  wars  among  the  nobility  oocors  more  raiely  in  ttoe  Ea^jliali  hneloiy, 
than  in  that  of  any  other  European  natioa,  and  no  lawa  conoeniiBg  them  aie 
to  be  found  in  the  bodv  of  their  statutes.  6uch  a  ohadge  in  their  own  *^»— Tt 
and  such  a  variation  mm  those  of  their  neighboura,  is  remarkable.  Is  it  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  eztfaordinaiy  power  that  William  the  Norman  aieqvired  by 
right  of  conquest,  and  tranemitted  to  his  succeasoni,^which  rewlered  the  eaecu- 
tion  of  justice  more  vijporous  and-  deoiaive,  aftd  the  jurisdiction  ^f  the  king^ 
ooUrt  more  extensive  Uian  under  the  menarchs'on  the  Continent?  Or  wae 
it  owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  England,  who,  having  never 
adopted  the  practioe  of  private- war  in  their  own  country,  abolished  it  in  tha 
kingdom  which  they  concpiered  ?  II  ia  asaerted  in  aa  ordonnance  of  Joim 
king  of  France,  that  in  all  times  past,  persons  of  eveiy  rank  in  Normandy 
have  been  prohibited  to  wage  private  war,  and  the  practice  has  been  deemed 
unlawfuL  Oidon.  tom.  ii.  p.  407.  If  this  ftct  were  certain,  it  would  go  &r 
towards  explaining  the  peculianly  whieh  I  have  mentioned.  But  as  them  are 
some  English  Acta  of  Parliament,  which,  acoordhig  to  the  remaiha  of  the 
learned  author  of  tiie  Obtenfotione  on  the  iStolitfef,  ehiejfy  the  mere  entfeni,  recite 
fidsehoods,  it  may  be  added,  that  tbis  is  not  peculiar  to  the  laws  of  timt  oenn- 
try^  Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertion  contained  in  this  puUie  law  of 
France,  there  is  good  reason  for  considering  it  as  a  statute  which  meitee  a 
falsehood.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  diseoasing  that  point.  It  is  an 
inquiry  not  unwmrthy  the>  cunosity  of  an  English  aotiqnarv. 

In  CastilOj  the  pemicionB  praotiee  of  private  war  prevailed,  and  was  author 
iied  by  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Legea  Tanri,  tit.  79. 
commentario  Aoton.  C}omezii.p.^l.  Aa  the  Caatilian  nobles  were  ne 
turbulent  than  powerful,  their  qvanels  wid  hostilities  involved  their  eofuntiy  ia 
many  calamitiee.  Innumerable  proofb  of  thisjoccur  in  Mariana.  In  Atngon, 
the  right  of  private  revenge  was  likewise  authorised  by.iaw ;  eieereined  ka  its 
foil  eztent,  and  accompanied  with  the  same  ndhappy  conse^uenoee.  Hinen; 
Blanea  Comment,  de  Rebus  Arag.  ap.  Sohotii  Hispan.  illuetrat.  vol.  iii.  p.  733. 
Lex  Jacobi  I.,  A.  D.  1247.  Fueros  et  Obaervancias  del  Reyno  de  Armgoo.  lib. 
ix.  p.  18t.  Several  confederacies  between  the  kinge  of  ArMgen  and  tiietr 
nobles  for  the  restoring  of  peace,  founded  on  the  tmo6  of  God,  an  ^dXk  extant. 
Petr.  de  Marca,  Mmea  sive  Limes  Hi^anic.  app.  130$,  1388, 1408.  Aa  eaiiy  es 
the  year  1166,  we  find  a  combination  of  the  kiag  and  court  of  Arragdi,  in 
order  to  abolish  the  right'of  private  war,  aftd  to  punish  those  who  pmwimnd  te 
daim  that  privilege.  Anales  de  Aragon  per.  Znrita^  vol.  i.  p.  73.  But  the 
evil  was  ao  inveterate,  that  as  late  as  A.  D.  1610,  Chariee  V.  was  oMigad  t» 
publish  a  law  enforcing  all  former  regulations  tendhig  to  vuppmss  this  praoliesw 
Fueroe  et  observanc  lib.  Ix.  183. 

The  Lombards,  and  other  nnrtbem  nations  who  settled  in  Italy,  introdveed 
the  sauie  madras  oonooming  the  right  of  revenge  into  that  oouniiy^  and  thoee 
were  followed  by  the  same  efibcts.  As  the  progress  of  the  evil  was  per&eHy 
shniUr  to  what  happem;d  in  Franee,  tho  exped&eata  caqdoytd-to  dioak  ila 
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r«  «fer  to  ettttpato  it  filially,  memUed  thoM  whidi  I  hnm  aniuattated. 
^MtttsL  Ant.  Ital.ToL  it  pw906,J^ 

la  G«fnMii7,  tke  di— rtofw  and  cidaaiiliM  ooonioned  bj  the  right  of  pziratB 
war  WW6  lE'aater  and  mare  intalarabia  tiiaA  in  any  vtiiar  ooimOy  of  Europa. 
The  faipvnal  authority  was  to  mooli  thakon  and  enfeebled  by  ih»  Tiolance  of 
.the  avH  wita  axdted  by  ikm  oonlmte  betVeen  the  popei  and  the  emperoni  of 
the  Fianeoaian  and  Snabian  linee,  that  not  only  the  nobility  bat  the  oitioe  wy 
qoixvd  nlniief  independent  power,  and  eoonted  aU  subordination  and  obodienoe 
to  the  laws.  The  uniineDey  of  tiieae/iiutet  or  priTale  wan,  is  often  mentioned 
in  Um  Oerman  annab,  and  the  Altai  eftets  of  them  are  most  patlietioaUy  de- 
soiibed,  Datt  do  Pace  imper.  pnb.  lib,  L  oap.  y.  Noi.  30,  et  passim.  The  Qta^ 
mans  early  adepled'the  Tren|^  Dei,  which  was*  first  estdiilisbed  in  Fntac^, 
Thisi  howvrer,  proved  hat  a  tempoiaiy  and  inefieotnal  remedy.  The  disorden 
mnldplied  so  fiUt,  and  ifrSw  to  be  so  enonnouai  that  they  threatened  the  diseo* 
intion  of  society,  and  compelled  the  Qermans  to  hava  reoonrse  to  the  only 
reoBody  of  the  «?il,  rift,  an  absolate  prohibition  of  priTate  wars.  The  emperor 
WiUiam  pnbliBfaed  his  ediot  to  this  purpose,  A.  Dw  195S,  a  -handled  and  sixty 
vears  ptevions  to  the  Oidonnance  of  Chades  VL  in  Franos,  Datt,  lib,  i.  oap.  4 
No.  SO.  Bat  neither  he  ndr  his  snscessors  had  anthofity  to  secure  the  obserr* 
anoe  of  it.  This  favu  rise  to  a  pi^ustios  in  (deimany,  whioh  conveys  to  us  a 
ntriking  idea  both  of  tiie  intolerable  calamities  occasioned  by  private  wars,  and 
of  the  feebleness  bf  i^eiremment  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oentuiiee. 
The  cities  and  jiobles  entered  into  alliances  and  associations,  by  whioh  tiisy 
hound  themsehrss  te  nwitttain  the  pubbc  peace,  and  to  -make  war  en  such  as 
should  violate  it.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  league  of  the  Rhine,  of  Suafaia, 
and  of  many  sratallsr  conMerades  distinguished  by  various  names.  The  rise^ 
progress,  and  beneficial  eflbcte  of  these  associations  axe  traced  by  Datt,  with 
great^accnracT.  Whatever  degree  of  public  peace  or  of  regular  administration 
Was  preeerved  in  the  empire  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
close  of  die  tifleenth,  0«rmaay  owes  to  these  feagues.  During  that  period^ 
political  order,  reepeot  for  tho  laws,  together  with  the  equal  administration  of 
JQstioe,  made  ounsiderable  progress  in  Germany.  But  the  final  and  perpetoal 
abolition  of  the  right  of  private  war  was  not  aocompUsbed  until  A.  D.  1495. 
The  imperial  autlrori^  was  by  tlwt  time  more  firmly  established,  the  ideas  of 
men  with  respect  to  gevemment  and  subordination  were  become  more  just. 
That  barbarous  and  pernicious  privilege  of  wagins:  war,  which  the  noblee  had 
no  long  possessed,  Was  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  the  happiness  and 
aadstenoe  of  society.  In  order  to  terminate  any  difiersnoeo  which  might  arise 
among  the  various  mea](bers  of  the  Germanic  body,  the  imperial  chamber  wa4 
instituted  with  supreme  jurisdiction,  to  judge  without  appeal  in  every  question 
brought  before  it.  That  oenrt  has  subsisted  smoe  that  period,  fWuung  a  very 
respMtable  tribunal,  of  essentia]  ImporMnce  in  the  Germanio  .oonstitutioiL 
Datt,  Ub.  iii.  iv.  t.    Pfbffel  Abregd  do  THistMre,  du  Droit,  ke.  p.  666. 

NO'TB  [22].  pAGftSl. 

I#  would  be  tedious  and  of  little  use  to  enumerate  the  various  modes  of  ap* 
pealing  to  the  justice  of.  God,  whioh  saperstition  introduced  dunng  the  ages  of 
ignorance.  I  shall  mention  only  one,  beoause  we  have  an  account  of  it  in  a 
piacitum  or  trial  ita  the  presence- of  Charlemagne,  from  which  we  may  learn 
the  imperfeot*mannelr  in  which  justice  was  administered  even  during  his  reign. 
"bk  the  year  775,  a  contest  arose  between  the  bishop  of  Paris  and  the  abbot  of 
Bt.  Denys,-con6eming  the  property  of  a  smail  abbey.  £aeh*of  them  exhibited 
deeds  and  reoorls,  in  order  to  prove  the  right  to  be  in  them.  Instead  of  trying 
tho  aathentiolty,  or  considering  the  import  of  these,  the  point  was  refiBrred  to 
theyudtetum  erucu.  Each  piodueed  a  person,  who  during  the  celebration  of 
mass,  stood  before  the  cross  with  his  arms  expanded ;  and  he,  whose  repreesn* 
tetivo  first  became  weaty,  -and  altered  his  posture,  lost  the  cause.  The  person 
employed  by  the  bishop  on  this  occasion  had  less  strength  or  less  spirit  than  his 
adversary,  and  the  qurvtion  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  abb6L  Mabyion 
d»  Be  Diplomat,  lib.  vi.  p.  498.  If  a  prince  so  enlightened  as  Charlemagne 
countenanced  such  an  absurd  mode  of  decision,  it  is  no  wonder  that  ouer 
nonarchs  should  totante  itio4eaf«    IL  de  Montesquieu,  has  treated  of  the 
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bj  judicial  oomb&t  at  eomi^eraU*  kngth.  The  two  takftta  wtUk  di0> 
tingujahed  that  iUuatrioiu  author^  industry  in  tracinf  all  tiia  ciremHlaiwev  «C 
ancient  and  oUacuro  inatitntaona,  and  aasad^  in  penatratioff  into  IIm  eanoeo 
and  prinoiplei  wlkich  contributed  to  eatabfiah  Uiam,  are  eqaaUy  conapcnona  m 
hia  obsenrationB  on  thia  aobjeet.  To  theae  I  refer  the  reader,  aa  they  enataia 
meat  of  the  princi|ilea  by  wiiich  I  J^ave  endeaToured  to  eiplain  thia  practao*. 
J}e  r£aprit  dee  LoiX,  lib.  zzriii.  Jt  aeema  to  bepiobable  from  the  lemaikB  of 
M.  de  Monteeqnieu  aa  well  aa  from  the  hueU  prodneed  by  Mnratoiii  toak  iiL 
Diaaert.  zzzviii.  that  appeala  to  the  justice  of  God  by  the  ezperimenta  wiUkk 
fire  and  water,  &c.  were  freqnent  amonjr  the  people  who  aettled  in  the  diflwant 

Covinoea  of  tfaO  Roman  empire,  befiue  they  had  reeoorae  to  the  jadieial  eom- 
t ;  and  yet  the  judiciai  combat  seems  to  have-  been  the  moat  aaciont  mode  cf 
terminating  any  cootroveny  among  the  barbarooa  n^tiona  in  their  oiigiB^ 
aattlcmenta.    This  is  evident  from  Velleius  Patercoltia,  lib.  ii.  e.  118,  who  i 


forma  ua,  that  all  questions  whieh^ere  decided  unoojr  the  Romana  bj  legal 

I.    Til 


trial,  were  terminated  among  the  Gennana  by  arme.  The  same  tiling  appeals 
in  the  ancient  laws' and  customs  of  the-  Swedes,  quoted  by  Jo.  O.  Btienihook 
de  Jure  Sueonum  et  Oothorum  vetusto.  4to.  Holmis  16&.  lib.  i.  c  7.  It  is 
probable  that  when  the  various  tribes  which  invaded  the  empire  ware  eouTartad 
to  Christianity,  their  ancient  custom  of  allowing  judicial  combata  appeared  so 
glaringly  repugiiint  to  thA  precepts  of  religion,  that,  for  smne  taoM,  it  waa 
abolished,  and  bv  degrees,  several  dronmstancea  which  I  have  moBtioiied  led 
them  to  rsaume  it. 

It  aeema  likewise  to  be  probable  from  a  law  quoted  by  StienlioclE  m  the 
tiy»atise  which  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  judicial  combat  was  originally  pes- 
mitted,  in  order  to  determine  points  respecting  the  personal  character 'or  rqm- 
tation  of  individuals,  and  was  afterwaida  extended  not  only  to  crimiani  caaaa, 
but  to  qnestiona  concerning  property.  The  worda  of  the  law  are,  *^  If  a^ 
man  shall '  say  to  another  these  reproachful  words  ^  you  are  not  a  man  oqna] 
to  other  men,'  or,  *  you  have  not  the  heart  of  a  man,'  and  the  other  ahall  reply, 
^  1  am  a  man  as  good  as  you,'  let  them  meet  on  the  highwav.  '  If  he  wlio  first 

£ve  offisnoe  appear,  and  the  person  offended  abaent  himaeu^  let  the  latter  be 
emed  a  worse  man  even  than  he  waa  called ;  let  him  not  be  admitted  to  give 
evidence  in  judgment  either  for  man  or  woman,  and  let  him  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  making'a  testament.  If  he  who  gave  the  offence  be  abaent,  and  cnly 
tM  person  offended  appear,  let  him  call  upon  the  other  'thrice  with  a  lood  voice, 
and  make  a  maris  upon  the  earth,  and  then  let  him  who  absented  ^itn^^  be 
deemed  in&mous,  because  he  uttered  words  which  he  durst  not  sapport  If 
both  shall  appear  property  armed,  and  the  person  ofibaded  ahall  fidl  id  the 
combat,  let  a  half  compensation  be  paid  for  his  death.  But  if  the  person  who 
gave  the  offence  shall  faU,  let  it  be  imputed  to  hia  own  rashness.  The  p**»«Hyfiv 
of  his  tongue  hath  been  fatal  to  him.  Let  him  lie  in  the  field  without  any 
compensation  being  demanded  for  his  death."  Lex  U|dandica,  ap.  Stiem.  p. 
76.  Martial  people  were  extremely  delicate  with  respect  to  cereiy  thing  that 
afibcted  their  reputation  as  soldiers.  By  the  Uws  of  the  Salians,  if  anr  man 
called  another  a  Aore,  or  accused  him  of  having  left  his  shield  in  the  field  of 
hattle,  he  was  ordained  to,  pay  a  large  fine.  Leg.  Sal.  tit.  xzziL  i  4.  6.  By 
the  law  of  the  Lombards^  if  any  one  cmled  another  oma,  i.  e.  a  good  for  nothiqf 
follow,  he  might  immediately  challenge  him  to  oomoat.  Leg.  Longobw  lib.  L 
tit.  V.  4  1.  By  the  law  of  the  Salians,  if  one  eaXM  another  eentfut,  a  teim  of 
reproach  equivalent  to  arga,  he  was  bound  to  pay  a  very  high  fine.  Tit  nm, 
1 1.  Paulus  Diaconns  relates  the  violent  impression  which  this  reproachfid 
ezpr^ion  made  upon  one  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  fatal  elfocta  with  which 
it  was  attended.  De  Gestis  Longobard.  lib.  vL  c  34.  Thus  the  ideas  oon- 
eeming  the  point  of  honour,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  a  modcni  rafino> 
ment,  as  weli  as  the  practice  of  duelling,  to  which  it  gave  rise,  are  derived 
firom  the  notions  of  our  ancestors,  while  in  a  state  of  society  very  little  hn- 
proved. 

As  M.  de  Monteequieu's  riew  of  this  subject  did  not  lead  him  to  oonridet 
•very  oitcmiistance  relative  to  judicial  combats,  I  shaU  mention  acme  partiealar 
facts  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  what  I  have  aaid  with  reepoet  to  them. 
A  ramarimUe  hmtaace  oceora  of  the  dedrion  of  aa  ahatnpC  poiat  of  kkm  by 
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eoiabvt.  A  qnMtion  arote  in  the  tentli  oentoiy,  conoenung  the  nigAl  of  rmre- 
9tntaH»n^  which  wm  not- then  fixed^  thouffh  now  uniTexmlly  eetaUiehea  in 
erevy  pert  of  Eorope,  *^It  wee  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute,  ^eaith  the  hie> 
CoriaBr)  whether  the  aone  of  a  ion  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  tae  children  oi 
Che  family,  and  tuooeed  equally  with  their  undea,  if  their  father  happened  to 
die  wiiiie  tbeir  grandfather  was  alive.  An  anembly  waa  oalled  to  deliberate  onr 
thii  point,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  remitted  to  the 
ttzamination  and  deciaion  af  judges.  But  the  emperor  following  a  better 
tonne,  and  •desirous  of  deaiing  honourably  with  his  people  and  nobles,  appointed 
the  matter  to.be  d^ded  by  Mtle  between  two  champions.  He  who  appeared 
in  behalf  of  the  rigAt  of  children  to  represent  their  deceased  father  was  victo- 
rious; and  it  was  established,  by  a.  perpetual  decree,  that  they  shoulcl  hereafter 
share  in  the  inheritance  together  with  their  Uncles."  Wittiiandus  Corbiensis, 
Mb.  Annal.  ap.  M.  de  Laurieie  Prof.  Qrdon.  voL  L  p.  33.  If  we  can  suppose 
the  caprice  ef  foUy  to  lead  men  to  any  action  more  extrayagant  than  this  of 
settling  a  point  in>  law  by  c'Ombat,  it  must  be  that  of  refemng  the  truth  or 
falseh^Mi  of  a  religious  opinion  to  be  decided  in  the  same  manner.  i  To  the 
disgrace  of  human- reason,  it  has  been  capable  even  iff  this  oztrayagance.  A 
question  was  agitated  in  Spain  in  the  eleventh  century,  whether  the  Mosarahie 
Uturgy  and  ritual  which  had  been  used  in  the  churches  of  Spain,  or  that 
approved  of  by  the  see  of  Rome,  w-hich  difiered  in  many  partieulais  from  the 
other,  contained  the  form  of  woriihip  most  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  The  Span* 
cards  contended  sealously  fdr  the  ritual  of  tbeir  ancestors.  The  popes  urged 
them  to  receive  that  to  which  they  had  given  their  infallible  sanction.  A 
violent  contest  arose.  The  nobles  proposed  to  decide  the  iSontroversy  by  the 
•word.  The  king  approved  of  tbis  ijiethod  of  decision.  Two  knights  in 
complete  armour  entered  the  hsts.  John  Ruys  de  Matanca,  the  champion  of 
the  if  osarabic  liturgy,  was  victorious.  But  the  queen  and  archbishopof  Toledo^ 
who  favoured  the  other  form,  insisted  on  having  the  matter  submitted' to  another 
trial,  and  had  interest  enough  to  prevail  in  a  request,  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  combat,  which  being  considered  as  an  appeal  to  God,  the  decieion  ousfat  to 
have  boon  acquiesced  in  as  final.  A  great  fire  was  kindled.  A  copy  of  each 
liturgy  wae  cast  into  the  flames.  It  was  agreed  that  the  book  which  stood  this 
proof,  and  remained  untouched,  should  be  received  in  all  the  churches  of  Spain. 
The  Musarabie  liturgy  triumphed  likewise  in  thik  trial,  and  if  'we  m^y  believe 
Koderigo  de  Toledo,  Remained  unhurt  by  the  fire,  when  tlie  other  was  reduced 
to  ashes.  The  queen  and  archbishop  had  power  or  art  sufficient  to  eliide  this 
decision  also,  and  the  use  of  the  Mosarabic  form  of  devotion-  was  permitted 
only  in  certain  churches.  A  determination  no  less  extraordinary  than  the 
whole  transaction.  Roder  de  Toledo,  quoted-  by  P.  Orleans,  Hist,  de  RevoL 
fl'Espagne,  torn:  i.  p.  417.  Mariana,  lib.  i.  c.  18.  voL  i.  p.  378. — ^A  remarkable 
^roof  of  the  general  ose  of  trial  by  combat,  and  of  the  predilection  for  that 
mode  of  decision,  occurs  in  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  -  It  was  a  custom  in  the 
middle  ages,  that  any  person  might  signify  publicly  the  law  to  which  he  chose 
to  be  subjected;  and  by  the  prescriptions  of  that  law  he  was  obliged  to  regulate 
Us  transactions,  without  being  bound  to  comply  with  any  practice  authorised 
hy  other  codes  of  law.  Persons  who  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  Roman 
law,  and  adhered  to  the  ancient  jurisprudence,  as  f^  as  any  knowledge  of  it 
was  retained  in  tbos^  ages  of  ignorance,  were  exempted  ftQm  pavmg  any 
tegard  to  the  forms  of  proceedings  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Burgiindians, 
Lombards,  and  other  barbarous  people.  But  the  emperor  Otho,  in  direct  con« 
tradiction  to  this  received  maxim,  ordained,  **That  all  persons,  under  whatever 
law  they  lived,  even  although  it  were  the  Roman  law,  should  be  bound  to  con- 
ibrm  to  tiie  edicts  concerning, the  trial  by  combat,"  Leir.  Longob.  lib.  ii.  tit» 
65.  sect.  38.  "While  the  trial  by  judicial  combat  subsisted,  proon  by  charters, 
contracts,  or  other  deeds  became  ineffectual ;  and  even  this  species  of  written 
ovidence,  calculated  to  render  the  proceedings  of  courts  certain  and  decisive, 
was  eluded.  When  a  charter,  or  other  instrument  was  produced  by  one  of  the 
]»arties,  bis  opponent  might  challenge  it,  affirm  that  it  was  fa)se  ana  forged,  and 
ofbr  to  prove  tins  by  combat.  Leg.  Longob.  ib.  sect.  34.  Itistrue,thatamongthe 
seasons  enumerated  by  Beanmanoir,  on  aoeount  of  which  judges  might  refuse  to 
permit  a  trial  by  combat,  om  IB,**  If  the  point  in  oontBft  can  1m  olmy  proredof 
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maovUmA  by  other  •▼idenoe.'*-  Const,  do  Beavr.  ^  (IS.  ^  SIS*  Bat 
legulation  remoTod  tho  evil  only  a  lioglo  slop.  For  tho  partx  who 
that  a  witncMB  wao  about  to  depooo  in  a  masBor  aa&ToaraUo  to  1 
might  aecuM  him  of  being  raborned,  give  him  the  liO|  and  chaUengt  him  to 
eombat;  if  the  witheee  wai  vaaquiehed  ia  battle,  no  other  ovideaoe  eeald  b« 
admitted,  and  the  partj  bj  whom  he  was  flummoned  to  appear  leet  hie  cieoee. 
iiog.  Baivar.  tit.  Id.  eect  2.  Ijeg.  Buigund.  tit.  46.  Beaqmen.  ch.-  61.  p.  31&.  Tte 
reaeon  given  for  obliging  a  witneee  to  accept  of  a  defianee,and  to  doted  himeelf 
by  combat,  ii  remarkable,  and  containa  the  .tame  idea  which  is  elill  the  foaada- 
tioB^of  what  is  eaUed  the  point  of  honour ;  **for  it  is  just,  that  if  any  one 
affinns  that  he  perfiwtly  knows  the  troth  of  any  thing,  and  ofisia  lo  giro  oath 
upon  it,  that  he  shoald  not  hesitate  to  main  tain  tho  fofadiy  of  his  affinsatistt 
in  combat.'*    Leg.  Borgnnd.  tit.  dS. 

That  the  trial  by  juduaal  oombat  was  eslnbliwhed  in  every  oodntiy  of  EMopOy 
as  a  fiu;t  well  known,  end  requires  no  proof.  That  this  mode  of  decision  was 
frequent,  appears  not  only  from  the  codes  of  ancient  laws  which  refiblishnd  il, 
hat  from  the  rarliest  writers  donoemin^  the  practice  of  law  in  the  diftsMt 
nations  of  Europe.  They  tnat  of  this  oiistom  at  great  lengtk;  they  ottuai^ 
fate  tlie  regulations  co Wyoming  it  with  minate  aceuraey;  and  ospla«  thsm 
with  much  solicitode.  It  made  a  capital  and  extensive  eitide  ia  joospradsBee. 
There  is  not  any  one  subject  in  their  syitem  of  law,  whioh  Beausttaoir,  Psfea 
tahies,  or  the  ^compilers  of  the  Assisee  do  Jerusalem,  seem  to  have  nonsidsiod 
as  of  greater  importance ;  and  none  upon,  whieh  they  have  bestowed  no  qsach 
attention.  The  same  obee^ation  will  hold  with  respect  to  the  early  anthem  of 
other  nations.  It  appeals  from  Madox,  that  trials  of  this  kind  were  so  fre- 
quent in  England,  that  fines,,  paid  on  these  occasions,  nwde  no  iaeonsidenfale 
branch  of  the  king's  nvenue.  Hist,  of  the  Excheq.  voL  u  p.  348.  A  vesy 
curious  aooount  of  a  judicial  combat  between  Mesire  Robert  da  P*>*»^t' 
noir,  and  Mesire  Pierre  Toumenune,  ia  presence  of  the  duke  of  Brelagna, 
A.  D.  138&,  is  published  by  Morice,  Mem.  pour  servir  do  preoves  a  I'flirt.  do 
Bretagae,  torn.  iL  p.  498.  All  the  formalities  observed  ia  such  oKtmordinaiy 
proceedings  are  there  deeoribed  mora  minutely  than  in  any  ancisnt 


which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  considering*  Toumemine  wad  aoeneed  by 
Beaumaiioir  of  having  murdered  his  brother.  The  fonner  was  vaaqwabed*  hut 
was  saved  from  being  hanged  on  the  spot  by  the  generous  intisuiasiiMi  of  his 
aatacoaist.  A  good  account  of  the  origin  of  the  laws  '^'n^^^r^mg  jodioial  eesa> 
hat  »  publish^  in  the  history  of  Pavia,  by  Bernardo  Beoci,  hb.  iz.  cl  8.  ia 
Gnav.  Thes.  Aatiqoit.  Ital.  voL  iii.  743. 

This  mode  of  trial  was  so  aoceptaUe,  that  ecdesiastios,  notwithelaading  the 
prohibitaons  of  the  church,  were  ooostrained  not  only  to  oonnive^t  the  nraetioa, 
hut  to  authorise  it.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  predooed  by  rasquiar 
Recherehes,  Ub.  iv.  ch.  i.  p.  350.  The  abbot  Wattikindus,  whose  words  I  hava 
produced  in  this  note,  considered  the  detomination  of  a  poiat  ia  law  by  eom-> 
hat  as  the  best  and  most  honourable  modeof  decision.  In  the  year  078, a  judicial 
eombat  was  fought  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  Tho  amhbishop  Aldshert 
advised  him  to  terminate  a  contest  whidi  had  arissa  between  two  aoblemsa  of 
his  court,  by  this  mode  of  decision.  The  vanquiehed  oombatant,  though  a 
l^rson  of  high  rank,  was  behead^  on  tho  spot.  Chrome.  INtmaa  Fpier 
Mersb.  ches  Bouqudt  Reoueil  des  Hist.  torn.  x.  p.  til.  ^^aeslioas  eonoemiag 
the  property  of  churches  aad  monasisries  were  decided  by  ■fTn^mt  In  the  year 
961,  a  controversy  concerning  the  church  of  St.  Medard,  wlmtiwr  it  bdnagad  to 
the  abbey  of  Beaulieu  or  not,  was  tenaiaated  by  jndiciBl  combat  Bonqnot 
"*""■'  "  Tl 


Jteoueil  des  Hist.  torn.  ix.  p.  729.  lb.  p.  613,  te.  The  eraperw  Heuy  J. 
dares,  that  this  law,  authorixing  the  practice  of  judUciel  eoaahats,  was  anaded 
with  eonsont  and  ap^^aaae  of .  snay  faithful  bishops.  lb.  p.  til*  8o  nmarka- 
Uy  did  the  martial  ideas  of  those  ages  prevail  over  the  genias  and  "«**^«*^  of 
ths  canon  law,  which  in  other  instaaoss  was  in  the  highest  esedit  and  authority 
with  ecdesisstics.  A  judicial  combat  was  appointed  in  flpaiB,  by  Charies  V^ 
A.  D.  15SS.  The  combatants  fought  in  the  emprorti  prnswaia,  and  tibo  battle 
was  Qonduoted  'With  all  tho  rights  ppssocUMd  by  the  aacisaft^lvws  of  chivalry. 
The  whole  tmnsaetion  is  deecnhed  at  gnat  kagth  hy  Poa^ 
Iih.v9ii.o.l7.p.805. 
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The  iMt  instance  whieh  ooeon  in  the  \daiiwj  of  Fnnee,  of  a  jndifital  coabet 
maihoiiied  bj  the  magiaCrate,  wae  the  famous  one  between  M.  Jamae  and  M. 
de  la  Chaietaigaerie,  A.  D.  1547.  A  trial  by  combat  was  appointed  in  England* 
A.  D.  1571,  under  the  inepeotion  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Common  Fleas  i 
and  though  it  was  not  carried  to  the  same  extremitv  with  the  former,  queen 
Elisabeth  baring  interposed  her  authority,  and  enjomed  the  parties  to  com- 
pound the  matter,  yet  in  order  to  preserve  their  honour,  the  lists  wers  marked 
out,  and  all  the  forms  prerious  to  the  combat  were  observed  witb  much  cers- 
monj.  Spelm.  GlosS.  yoc  Caitiptu^  p.  103.  In  the  year  163t,  a  judicia] 
combat  was  appointed  between  Donald  Lord  Rea,  and  David  Ramsay,  Esq.  by 
the  authoritv  of  the  lord  high  constable,  and  earl  marshal  of  England  ;  but 
that  quarrel  likewise  terminated  without  bloodshed,  betng  accommodated  by 
Charles  I.  Another  instance  occurs  seven  years  later.  Roshworth  in  Obser« 
vationi  on  the  Statutes,  iui.  p.  206. 

NoTS  [^].  Faox  S3. 

Tai  text  contains  the  great  outlinee  whicb  mark  the  course  of  private  and 
public  jurisdietion  in  the  several  nations  of  Europe.  I  shall  here  follow  more 
minutely  the  various  steps  of  this  progress,  as  the  matter  is  curious  and  impor- 
tant enough  to  merit  this  attention.  The  payment  of  a  fine  by  way  of  satisfao- 
tion  to  the  person  or  family  injured,  was  the  first  device  of  a  rude  people,  in 
order  to  dieck  the  career  of  private  resentment,  and  to  extinguish  those  /atda, 
or  deadly  feuds,  winch  were  prosecuted  among  them  with  the  utmost  violenoe. 
This  custom  may  be  traced  beck  to  the  ancient  Germans.  Tacit,  de  Morib. 
Germ.  o.  21.  and  prevailed  among  other  unciviliaed  nations.  Many  examples 
of  this  are  eollected  by^  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  Historical  Law 
Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  These  fines  were  ascertained  and  levied  in  three  difierent 
manners.  At  first  ther  irere  settled  by  vohmtaxy  agreement  between  the 
parties  at  variance.  When  their  rage  began  to  eubude,  and  they  &It  the  bad 
elleets  of  their  continuinff  in  enmity,  they  came  to  terms  of  concord,  and  the 
satisfaction  made  was  cailed  a  compoft/ton,  implying  that  it  was  fixed  by  mutual 
consent.  De  FEsprit  dee  Loix,  lib.  xxx.  c.  19.  It  is  apparent  from  some  of 
the  more  ancient  codes  of  laws,  that  at  the  time  when  thisse  were  compiM, 
matten  still  remained  in  that  simple  state.  In  certain  casee,  the  person  who 
had  committed  an  offence,  was  left  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  those  whom 
he  had  injured,  until  he  should  recover  their  favour,  quoquo  mode  potoerit. 
Lex  Fririon.  tit.  11.  f  1.  The  next  mode  of  levying'  these  fines  was  by  the 
esntenoe  of  arbiten.  An  aibiter  is  called  in  the  Renam  Afajestatem  amicabilis 
compositor,  Kb.  xL  c.  4.  4  10.  He  could  estimate  me  degree  of  offence  with 
more  impartiality  than  the  parties  interested,  and  detehnine  with  greater  equity 
what  satisftMStion  ought  to  be  demanded.  It  is  difficult  to  briikg  an  authentic 
proof  of  a  ousiom  previous  to  the  records  preserved  in  any  nation  of  Europe. 
But  one  of  the  Fonnulm  Andegavenses  compiled  in  the  sixth  eentury,  seems  to 
allude  lo  a  timnsactioB  casried  on,  not  by  the  authority  of  a  judge,  but  by  the 
HMdiation  of  arbiters  cheeen  by  mutual  consent.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Histor. 
torn.  iv.  p.  566.  But  as  an  arbiter  wanted  authority  to  enforae  his  decisions, 
judges  were  appointed  with  compulsive  power  to  omige  both  parties  to  acqui* 
esce  in  their  decisions.  Frevioa  to  this  last  step,  the  expedient  of  paying 
compositions  was  an  imperleet  resMdy  against  the  penxidous  eifocts  of  private 
reeentment.  As  soon  as  this  important  imange  was  introduoed,  the  m^agistiate, 
puttmg  himself  in  place  of  the  person  injured,  ascertained  the  composition  With 
wfadoh  he  ought  to  mA  satisfied.  Every  possible  injury  that  could  occur  in  the 
Interoeurse  of  civil  society  was  considered  and  estimated,  and  the  compositions 
doe  to  the  person  aggrieved  were  fixed  with  such  minute  attention,  as  ifiseoven, 
in  most  oases,  amaaing  discernment  and  delicacy ;  in  soms  instances,  nnao* 
countable  oaprioe.  Besides  tlw  composition  payable  to  the  private  party,  a 
eertain  sum  called  a  fredtmit  was  paid  to  the  king  or  state,  as  Tantus  expresses 
it,  or  to  the  Hscus,  in  the  language  of  the  haibarous  laws.  Borne  authera  blend- 
ing the  refined  ideas  of  modem  pdi^  with  their  reasonings  concerning  ancient 
transactions,  have  imagined  that  the  fredtpn  was  a  oompensation  due  to  the 
community  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the  public  peace.  But  It  is  mani* 
iMtly  notmn^  move  than  tim  price  paid  to  the  raagislrale  Inr  the  prolsetien 
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which  ha  afforded  agtiiwl  the  Yioknoe  of  naentmeiit.  The  mnadGag  ef  liito 
wee  a  considerable  stop  towerde  improvement  in  crinunel  jnriepcndwce.  Jm 
eome  of  the  more  ancient  codee  of  lawe,  the  freda  are  altogether  onutted,  or  mo 
eeldom  mentioned,  that  it  ia  evident  they  were  bat  little  known.  In  the  lator 
oodea,  the  fredum  ia  aa  psaciaeij  apecified  aa  the  oompoaition.  Jn  mmantm 
caaea  it  waa  equal  to  the  third  part  of  the  oompoaition.  CapituL  toL  i.p.&S. 
In  aome  extraordinary  caaea,  whece  it  waa  more  difficult  to  protect  the  penoai 
who  had  cominitted  violence,  the  fredum  waa  afigmented.  CapitoL  Ttd.  L  p. 
615.  Theae  fitda  made  a  conaiderable  branch  in  the  revennea  of  the  baiene  ; 
and  in  whatever  diatrict  territorial  juriadiction  waa  granted,  the  royal  jndgea 
were  prohibited  from  levying  any  freda.  In  expliuninc  the  nature  of  the 
Awdum,  I  have  followed  in  a  great  meaaiire  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Monteaquiev, 
though  I  know  that  aeveral  learned  antiquarieahave  taken  the  word  in  a  difir- 
ent  aenae.  De  TCaprit  dea  Loiz,  liv.  zzx.  c.  20,  Uc.  The  great  olijeet  of 
jndgea  waa  to  compel  the  one  party  to  give,  and  the  other  to  accept,  the  aatia- 
faction  preacribed.  The^  multiplied  regulattona  to  thia  purpoee,  and  enfiwced 
them  by  griWoua  penaltiea.  I«eg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tit  0.  (  34.  Jb.  tit.  37«  f  U 
ft,  Capitol.  voL  i.  p.  371.  i  2^  The  peraon  who  received  a  oooopoaition  waa 
obliged  to  ceaae  from  all  iarther  hostility,  and  to  confirm  hia  reconciliation  te 
the  adverae  party  by  an  oath.  Leg.  Longob.  lib*  1.  tit^  9.  i  6.  Aa  aa  addi- 
tional and  more  permanent  evidence  of  reconciliation,  he  waa  required  to  giant 
a  bond  of  aecuritv  to  the  peraon  from  whom  he  received  a  oompoaition,  alMolv- 
ing  him  from  all  farther  proaecution.  Marculfua,  and  the  other  collectoaa  of 
ancient  write,  have,  preaorved  eeveral  difierent  foima  of  auch  bonda.  Maic  fib. 
zi.  i  18.  Append,  i  S3.  Femi.  Simondioe,  I  39.  The  Letien  of  Slana^  known 
in  the  law  of  Scotland,  are  perfectly  aimilar  to  theae  bonda  of  aecnri^.  By 
the  Letten  of  Slanee,  the  heira  and  relationa  of  a  perao^i  who  had  been  mnr- 
dered,  bound  themaelvea,  in  conaideratipn  of  an  ata^ihmaU  or  oompoaition  paid  to 
hem,ito  forgive,  ^^paaa  over  and  for  ever  forget,  and  in  oblivion  inter,  adl  ran- 
3our,  malice,  raveoae,  prejudice,  grud^  and  reeentment,  that  they  hav«  or  aaay 
donoelve  againat  the  aggreaaor  or  hia  poaterity,  for  the  crime  which  he  bad 
oommitted,  and  diacharge  him  of  all  action,  civil  or  criminal,  againat  him  or  hia 
eatate,  ibr  now  and  ever.^'*  Syatem  of  Stilea  by  Dallaa  of  St.  Martin'a,  p.  962, 
In  the  ancient  form  of  Letten  of  Slanea,  the  private  party  not  only  foigivee 
and  forgeta,  but  pardona  and  granta  remiaaion  of  the  crime.  Thia  practioe, 
Dallaa,  reaaoning  according  to  the  prindplea  of  hia  omi  age,  conalden  aa  an 
encroachment  on  the  nfchts  of  aovereignty^  aa  none,  aaya  he,  could  pardon  a 
criminal  but  the  king.  Ibid.  But,  in  early  and  rude  timee,  the  proeeonlioa, 
the  puniahment,  and  the  pardon  of  criminala,  were  all  deeda  of  the  private  per- 
aon who  vma  injured.  Madox  haa  publiahed  two  writa,  one  in  tne  reign  of 
Edw'ard  I.,  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  by  which  private  peraoiM 
grant  a  releaae  or  pardon  of  all  treapaaaea,  fialoniea,  robperiea,  and  murden  com- 
mitted.  FormaL  Anglican.  No.  702.  705.  In  the  laat  of  theee  inatninenta, 
aome  regard  aeema  to  be  paid  to  the  righta  of  the  abvereign,  for  the  pardon  ia 
granted  en  quaini  que  en  fwut  eti.  Even  after  the  authority  of  the  magiatrale 
waa  interpoeed  in  puniahin|r  crimea,  the  puniahment  of  criminala  ia  long  conai- 
dered  chiefly  aa  a  gratification  to  the  reaentment  of  the  peraooa  who  have  been 
inidred.  In  Peraia  a  murderer  ia  atiU  delivered  to  the  relationa  of  the  pereon 
whom  he  haa  alain,  who  put  him  to  death  with  their  own  handa.  If  they  refiiae 
to  accept  of  a  aum  of  money  aa  a  oompenaation,  the  aovereign,  abedote  aa  he 
ia,  cannot  pardon  the  murderer.  Yoyagea  de  Chardin,  iii.  p.  417.  edit,  173S, 
4to.  Voyagea  de  Tavemier,  liv.  v.  c.  6. 10..  Among  the  Arahiana,  tliough  one  of 
the  firat  poliahed  people  in  the  eaat,  the  aame  ouatom  atill  aubaiata.  DeaoiptioB 
de  r Arabia  par  M.  Niebuhr,  p.  28.  By  a  law  in  the  kingdom  of  Airagon,  aa  htte 
aa  the  year  1664,  the  puniahment  of  one  condemned  to.  death  cannot  be  miti- 
gated but  by  oonaent  of  the  partiea  who  have  bean  injured*  Fneree  and  olMar- 
vanoiaa  del  Revno  de  Arragon,  p.  204. 6. 

If^  after  all-  toe  engagementa  to  ceaae  horn  enmity  which  I  have  BMnticBed, 
any  peraon  renewed  hoatilitiea,  and  waa  guilty  of  any  violenoe,  either  towaida 
the  peraon  firom  whom  he  had  received  a  comporition,  or  towarda  hia  lelatiaBa 
and  heira,  thif  waa  deemed  a  moat  heinoua  cnme,  and.puniahed  with  eztraer- 
dinav  rigour.    It  waa  an  aot  of  direct  rebeUion  againat  tJ|a  authdtity  ef  the 
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magbtrata,  and  was  lapramd  by  the  i&tarpoaitioii  of  all  hia  power.  Lof  . 
Longob.  lib.  L  tit.  9.  f  8.  34.  Capit.  vol.  L  p.  371.  f  23.  Thus  the  aTenffiiiff 
of  injuriea  waa  taken  out  of  priyate  hands,  a  leral  composition  was  establishes^ 
and  peace  and  amity  were  restored,  under  the  inspection,  and  by  the  authority 
of  a  Judge.  It  is  endent  that  at  the  time  when  the  barbarians  settled  in  tlie 
prdTinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  had  fixed  judges  established  among  them 
with  oompalsive  authority.  Persons  rested  with  this  character  are  mentioned 
by  the  earliest  historians.  Da  Cange,  ?oc.  Juiicet,  The  right  of  territorial 
jurisdiction  was  not  altogether  an  usurpation  of  the  feudal  Karons,  or  an  inva- 
sion of  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  powerful  leaders,  who  seized  .different  districts  of -the  countries  which  thfjr 
conquered,  and  kept  possession  of  them  as  allodial  property,  assiuned  from  the 
beginniag  the  right  of  jurisilietion,  and  exercised  it  within  their  own  territories. 
This  ^orudiction  was  supreme,  and  extended  to  all  causes.  The  clearest  j^  9ofs 
of  this  are  produced  b^  M.  Bouquet,  Le  Droit  publique  de  France  edairci^ 
Sbo.  tom.  i.  p.  206,  kc  The  privilege  of  judging  his  own  vassals,  appears  to 
have  been  originally  a  right  inherent  in  every  baron  who  held  a  fief.  As  far 
back  as.  the  arehives  of  nations  can  conduct  us  with  any  certainty^  we  find  the 
jurisdiciion,  and  fief  united.  One  of  the  earliest  charters  ito  a  layman  which  I 
have  met  with,  is  .that  of.Lodovicus  Pius,  A.  D.  814^  And  it  contains  the 
right  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  in  the  most  exp|»ss  and  extensive  terms;  Capi- 
tal. "voL  ii.  p.  l40d.  There  are  many  charters  to  churches  juid  monasteries  of 
a  more  early  date,  oontaining  grants  of  a  similar  jurisdiction,  and  prohibiting 
any  royal  judge  to  enter  the  territories  of  those  churches  or  monasteries,  or  to 
perform  any  act  of  judicial  authority  there.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist.  torn, 
iv.  p.  638.  631.  633.  tom.  v.  p.  703.  710.  752.  762.  Muratori  has  published 
many  veiy  ancient  eharters  containing' the  same  immunities.  Antiq.  Ital.  Di»* 
sort  Ixx.  In  most  of  these  deeds,  the  royal  judge  is  prohibited  from  exacting 
the  Jreda  due  to  the  poeaesior  of  territorial  Jurisdiction,  which  shows  that  they 
constituted  a  valuable  part  of  the  revenue  of  each  superior  lord  at  that  juncture. 
The  expense  of  obtaining  a  sentence  in  a  court  of^  justice  during  the  middle 
ages  was  so  considerable,  that  thin  circumstance  alone  was  sufficient  to  render 
men  unwilling  to  decide  any  contest  in  judicial  fo^m.  It  appears  from  a  char- 
ter in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the  baron  who  had  the  right  of  justice,  re- 
ceived the  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  everv  subject,  tbe  property  of  which  was 
^ed  and  determined  in  his  court.  If,  after  the  commencement  of  a  law-iuit, 
the  parties  terminated  the  'contest  in  an  amicable  manner,  or  by  arbitration, 
they  were  nevertheless  bound  to  pay  the  fifth  part  of  the  subject  contested,  fo 
the  court  before  which  the  suit  had  been  brought.^  Hist,  de  Dauphine,  Geneve, 
1722,  tom.  i.  p.  22.  Similar  to  this  is  a  regulation  in  the  charter  of  libertr 
granted  to  the  town  of  Friburg,  A .  D.  1 120.  If  two  of  the  citizens  shall  quarrel, 
and  if  one  of  them  shall  complain  to  the  superior  lord,  or  to  his  judge,  and  after 
commencing  the  suit,  shall  be  privately  reconcUed  to  his  adversary,  the  jud^, 
if  he  does  'not  approve  of  this  reconciliation,  may  compel  him  to  go  on  with 
his  law-suit  i  and  all  who  were  present  at  the  reconciliation  shall  forfeit  the 
Hkveur  of  the  superior  lord;  llistoria  Zaringo  Badensis.  Auct6r.  Jo.  Dan. 
Schoepfiinus.  Carolsr.  1765,  4to.  vol.  v.  p.  55. 

What  was  the  extent  of  that  jurisdiction  which  thoce  who  held  fiefk  possessed 
originally,  we  cannot  now  determine  with  certainty.  It  is  evident  that,  daring 
the  disorders  whicli  prevailed  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  ereat  vassals 
took  advantage  of  the  feebleness  of  their  monarchs,  and  enlarged  their  juris- 
diction to  the  utmost.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century,  the  more  powerful  barons 
had  usurped  the  rijrht  of  deciding  all  causes,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  Thev 
had  acqubred  the  HighJtutite  as  Well  as  the  Low,  Eslabl.  de  dt.  Louis,  lib.i. 
e.  24,  25.  Their  sentences  were  final,  and  there  lay  no  appeal  from  thism  to 
wmj  superior  court.  Several  striking  Instances  of  this  are  collected  by  Brussel, 
Traite  des  Fiefs,  liv.  iii.  e^  11, 12, 13.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  more  potent 
barons  got  their  territories  ereeted  into  RegaHHet,  with  almost  every  royal 

Srerogative  and  jurisdiction.    Instances  of  these  were  frequent  in  France, 
truss,  ib.    In  Scotland,  where  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles  became  exor- 
"bitant,  they  were  very  numerous.    Historical  Law  Tracts,  vol.  i.  tract  vi. 
Even  in  England,  though,  the  authority  of  the  Norman  kings  circunis<»ibed  tha 
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ivaidielioB  of  ihm  barom  within  BMn  avrow  finiU  Unn  m  maj  «(hv  Aodal 
lingdom,  ■erenl  countiw  p«Utizi«  irere  eMCtad,  into  whic^  tlw  kiaf1i,^4g«a 
eoiud  not  «ator«  u&d  no  writ  oonld  come  in  tbo  king't  BAne,  until  it  werired 
tbo  aea]  of  th*  eonntj  palatine.  Spdman.  Gloas.  roe.  Cmmiin  Paiifmt; 
Uackf  tona^  Commentariea  on  tha  Lawa  of  England,  vol.  iiL  p.  7ft.  Tbeaa 
krda  of  Ragalitiaa  had  a  right  to  olaim  or  reaeue  tbair  Tiawila  finm  tha  kinf^ 
jndgai,  if  thaj  aaiumod  any  jnriadiction  oTor  them.  Briwaal,  nbt  avpt.  In 
the  law  of  Scotland  this  priviiege  waa  tanned  tha  rishtof  r^ladgta^;  and  tha 
fiaqoenej  of  it  not  onlj  interrupted  the  coarse  of  jnfltiee,  hat  gave  oaa  to 
great  diaorders  in  the  axcfciae  of  it  HiaL  Law  Traeta,  ih.  The  jonadictiaa 
of  the  eoantiea  palatine  aeema  to  have  been  prodoetiTa  of  hha  jaconiawiwMiiM 
in  England. 

The  ramediea  proridad  by  prince*  againat  the  bad  afiecta  of  theaa  aaaipatiana 
of  the  nohlaa,  or  inconaidarata  granta  of  the  crowD«  were  Tariooa,  and  gradoaBj 
applied.  Under  Chariemagoe  and  hia  iknmediate  daacandanta,  tha  regal  pre- 
rof^tiTe  atill  retained  great  ^oor,  and  the  Dueet,  Cemiiet,  and  Mun  X)awiBiriV 
the  former  of  whom  were  ordinary  and  fixed  judm,  the  latter  eztraotrdinaiy  and 
Itinerant  jadgea,  in  the  different  proTinoee  of  ueir  exteaaiTa  doinimi 
ciaed  a  junadiction  oo<-ordinate  with  the  baroaa  in  lome  caaea,  and  anpcrior  to 
in  othaiB.  Da  Caage,  voe.  Dux%  OnmUea^  and  JGitL  Marat.  Antiq. 
▼iii.  and  ix.  But  under  the  feeble  race  of  monarcha  who  anooeeded  thaa,  the 
authority  of  the  royal  Judges  decUnedi  and  the  barons  aequiied  that  nnfiaailad 
juriidiction  which  haa  been  described*  Liouis  VI.  of  France  attempted  to  revive 
the  fonction  of  the  MiMti  Domtniei  under  the  title  of  Juget  det  Fwtwfptt,  bat 
the  barons  were  become  too  powerful  to  bear  soch  an  encroachment  on  their 
jurisdiction,  and  he  waa  obliged  to  deaiat  from  employing  them.  Henant 
Abrega  Chron.  tom.  ii.  p.  730.  Hia  sucoaasor  (aa  haa  been  ofaaeiTed)  had  n^ 
course  to  ezpe dienta  less  alarming.  The  appeal  de  defaute  de  droit,  or  an  ao> 
coont  of  the  refusal  oT  justice,  was  tha  fijvt  which  was  attended  with  any 
considerable  eWocL  According  to  the  maxima  of  feudal  law,  if  a  bajnm  had 
not  as  many  yassala  as  enabled  him  to  try  by  their  peers  the  partaar  who  oftred 
to  plead  in  his  court,  or  if  he  delayed  or  refused  to  proceed  in  the  trial,  the 
cause  might  be  carried,  by  appeal,  to  the  court  of  tha  anperior  lord  of  whom 
the  baron  held,  and  tried  there.  D^  TEaprit  des  Loix,  Ur.  xzriii.  c  tt.  Dn 
Cange,  yoc.  Dtfeehu  JusiUim,  The  number  of  peers  or  asatsaoQi  in  the  eevta 
of  barons  was  frequently  vary  considerable.  It  appears  fW>m  a  erimsnal  trial 
in  the  court  of  the  risoount  de  Lautree,  A.  D.  12d9,  that  apwacda  of  two 
hundred  persons  were  present,  and  asmsted  in  the  trial,  and  Toted  in 
judgment.  Hist,  de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  and  Vaisetta,  tom.  it. 
p.  1 14.  But  as  the  light  of  jurisdiction  had  been  usurped  by  many  in 
able  barona,  they  a^re  often  unable  to  hold  courts.  This  gave  fiaqnent 
casion  to  such  appeals,  and  ren^^emd  the  practice  familiar.  By  degraaa 
i^peals  began  to  be  made  from  the  fiO^iU  of  the  more  powerful  baiona,  and  it 
ia  evident,  from  a  decirion  recorded  by  BruaseU  that  the  roval  judgaa  araso 
willing  to  give  countenance  to  any  pretoxt  for  them.  Traito  das  Fie&,  tank  i. 
p.  335. 261.  This  speeaes  of  appeal  had  leas  effect  in  abridging  tha  juriadicfiaft 
of  the  nobles,  than  the  appeal  on  account  of-  the  injustice  fd!  the  acntimeo. 
When  the  feudal  monaroha  were  powerful,  and  their  judges  possaaaed  axtanaivo 
anthority,  such  appeals  seem  to  have  been  firequent  Capital,  vol.  L  p.  176. 
18^;  and  they  were  made  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  rudenaas  of  n  rimpla 
age.  The  persona  aggrssrad  resorted  to  the  palaee  of  their  eoveraiga,  aoad 
with  outcries  and  land  noise  called  to  him  for  redress.  CapitoL  lib.  uL  e.  59. 
Chronic.  Laterberginenae  ap.  Menokan,  Script  German.  ruL  ii.  p.  984»  h.  La 
tha  kingdom  of  dragon,  the  appeals  to  the  Jtutum  or  aupcame  jodga,  wara 
taken  in  soch  a  form  aa  auppoaad  tha  appallaat  to  be  in  immfdiato  danger  ot 
death,  or  of  soma  Tiolent  outrage ;  ha  rushed  into  the  pi^eiioa  of  the  judgo, 
crying  with  a  loud  roioe,  wfai,  Avi^  Fuena^  Fuerm^  thus  impleriog  (aa  it  waso) 
the  instant  intarporitian  of  that  aupreme  jndjpa  in  order  to  sare  nimu  Hiar. 
Blanea  Comment,  do  rebus  Arragon.  ap.  Script  Hiapanio.  Pistorii,  voL  HL  p. 
7S3.  The  abolition  of  the  trial  by  combat  facilitated  the  revival  of  appaala  of 
this  kind.  The  afiects  of  the  saberdination  which  appaala  satabliahod,  ■ 
troduoing  attention^^equity,  and  consistency  of  decision  into  eovta  of  it 
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tue^  waro  looii  eoDspiiom.ouB ;  and  almost  «U  cauaev  of  importance  ww  eairied 
to  bo  finally  dotennined  in  tho  king's  courts*  Brassel.  torn.  i.  262.  Variouf 
eireumstancea  which  contributed  towards  the  introdaction  and  fieqnency  of 
■uch  appeals  are  eniunerated  Do  r£q»rit  de^  Loix,  liv.  zzviii.  o.  27.  Nothing« 
however,  was  of  such  effeot  as  the  attention  which  menarcha  gaye  to  the  con- 
•titution  and  dignity  of  their  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  ancient  costom  lor 
the  feudal  moosMhs  to  preside  tnemselves  in  their  courts,  and  to  administer  jus- 
tice in  person.  Marculf.  lib.  i.'  i  25.  Murat.  Dissert,  xxxi.  Charlemagne, 
while  he  was  dressing,  used  to  call  parties  into  his  presence,  and  having 
heard  and  considered  the  subject  of 'litigation,  gave  judgment  concerning  it. 
Eginhartus,  Vita  Can^  Itfagni,  cited  by  Madoz,  Hist,  of  £schequer,  vol.  i.  p. 
01.  This  trial  and  decision  of  causes  by  the  sovereigns  themselves  could  not 
fiul  of  rendering  their  courts  respectable.  8t.  Louis,  who  encouraged  to  the 
utmost  the  practice  of  appeals,  revived  this  ancient  custom,  and  administered 
justice  in  peorson  with  all  the  ancient  simplicity.  **  I  have  often  seen  tha  saint," 
•ays  Joinville,  ^*sit  under  the  shade  of  an  oak  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  when 
all  who  had  any  complaint  freely  approached  Inrn.  At  other  timM  ho.  gave 
orders  to  spread  a  carpet  in  a  garden,  and  seating  himself  upon  it,  heard  the 
causes  that  were  brought  befm  him."  Hist^  de  St.  Louis,  p.  13.  edit.  1761. 
Princes  of  inferior  rank,  who  possessed  the  right  of  justice,  sometimes  di^nsed 
it  in  person,  and  presided  in  their  tribunals.  Two  instances  of  this  occur  with 
respect  to  the  Dauphines  of  Vienne*  Hist,  de  Dauphin^  tom.  i.  p.  18.  torn, 
ii.  |».  267.  But  as  kings  and  princes  could  not  decide  every  cause  in  person, 
nor  bring  them  all  to  be  determined  in  the  same  court ;  they,  appointed  BaUHf^ 
with  a  right  of.  jurisdiction,  in  different  districts  of  their  kingdom.  These  pos- 
sessed powers  somewhat'  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Comt/e*.  It  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  that  this  office 
was  first  instituted  in  France.  Brussel,  liv.  ii.  e.  35.  ¥^n  the  king  had  a 
ceurt  established  in  different  quarters  #f  his  dominions,  thia  Invited  his  subjects 
to  have  recourse  to  it.  It  was  tho  private  interest  of  the  BaiUuiii  as  well  as  an 
object  of  pubHc  policy,  to  extend  their  jnilidlction.  They  took  advantage  of* 
every  deieot  in  the  rights  of  the.  barons,  and  of  every  error  in  their  proceedings, 
to  remove  causes  out  of  their  courts,  and  to  bring  them  under  their  own  cog- 
nixance.  There  was  a  distinction  in  the  feudal  law,  and  an  extremely  aaeieni 
one,  between  the  high  justice  and  tho  low.  Ca^itul.  3.  A.  D.  812.  S  4.  A.  D. 
815.  i  3.  Establ.  de  St.  Louis,  Uv.  i.  c.  40.  Many  barons  possessed  the  latter 
jurisdiction  who  had  no  title  to  the  former.  The  former  included  the  right  of 
trying  crimes  of  every  kind,  even  the  highest;  the  latter  was  confined  to  petty 


This  furnished  en^ess  pretexts  for  obstructing,  retraining,  and  reviewinf^ 
the  prooeedings  in  the  baron  courts.  Ordon.ii.  457.  4  25.  458.  k  29.  ■  A  regu- 
lation of  greater  importance  -succeeded  the  institution  of  BaUHt.  The  king*)i 
supreme  court  or  parliament  was  rendered  fixed  as  to  the  plaee,  and  constant 
as  to  the  time  of  its  meetings.  In  France,  as  well  as  in  the  other  feudal 
kingdoms,  the  king's  oourt  of  justice  was  originally  ambulatory,  folkuwed  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  and  was  held  only  during  some  of  the  tfteat  festivals. 
Philip  Augustus,  A.  D.  1305,  rendered  it  stationary  at  Paris,  and  continued  its 
tortus  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Pasquier  Recherches,  liv.  ii.  c.  2.  ei 
3,  &c.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  366.  i  62.  He  and  his  successors  ve«bed  extensive 
powers  in  that  court  ^  they  granted  the  members  of  it  several  privilege*  and 
distinotioMi  whioh  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  Pasquier,  ib.  Velly  Hist 
do  France,  tom.  vii.  p.  307.  Persons  eminent  for  integrity  and  skill  4n  law 
were  appointed  judges  there.  Ib.  By  degrees  the  final  decisions  of  all  causes 
of  importance  was  brought  into  the  parliament  of  Pane,  and  the  oth^r  pariia- 
ments,  whioh  administered  justiee  in  tiie  king's  name,  in  different  provinoes  of 
the  kingdom.  This  jurisdiction,  however,  the  parliament  of  Paris  acquired 
very  slowly,  and  the  great  vassals  of  the  (i^wn  made  violent  offiarts  in  order 
to  obstruct  the  attempt*  of  this  parliament  to  extend  its  authority.  Toward* 
the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Philip  the  Fair  was  obliged  to  prohibit  his 
parUaanent  firora  taking  cognisance  of  certain  appeal*  brou^t  into  it  fimn  the 
oowt*  of  the  count  of  Bretagne,  and  to  recognise  and  respeot  his  right  of 
MDieme  and  final  juxisdiction.    M«moire*  poor  aervir  de  PiMve*  a  I'Histoire 

Vol.  IL^i 
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de  BnUgob^  pw  Mwim,  ton.  L  p.  1037. 1074.    CkulM  VL  at  Um  cid  of  Urn 

following  centiuj  wm  olUifed  to  confinn  tbo  n^kim  of  the  dnka*  of  BniafBe  iv 
still  mora  amplo  foim.  Ibid.  torn.  iL  p.  680, 681.  8o  fiolMit  wmm  tiw  nppnai 
tion  of  the  b&roofl  to  thie  right  of  appeal,  which  they  oooadend  ae  ftlal  to 
their  privileges  asd  power,  that  the  aiithon  of  the  Encfdapedie  have  mmfaiiMMl 
■everal  imtanfiee  in  which  barons  pat  to  death,  or  mutilated,  such  penons  mm 
ventured  to  appeal  from  the  sentences  pronounced  in  their  ooarta,  to  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  tom.  xiL  art.  ParUmeni,  p.  36. 

Tho  progress  of  jurisdiction  in  the  other  feudal  kingdoma,  waa  in  a  great 
measure  similar  to  that  which  we  h^Te  traced  in  France.  In  Enjfcnd  the  teni- 
tofial  jurisdiction  of  the  barons  was  both  ancient  and  extenaiYe.  Leg.  Edw. 
Con£  No.  6.  and  9.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  it  hecsine  more  strietly 
feudal ;  and  it  is  eyident  from  facts  recorded  in  the  English  Jiistory,  as  w«D  as 
from  the  institation  of  Counties  Palatine,  which  I  have  alrsadjr  mantioiied,  that 
the  uiuipations  of  the  nobles  in  England  were  not  less  bold  or  extensive  thaa 
those  of  their  contemporaries  on  the  continent.  The  same  expedients  wore 
employed  to  cbrcumscribe  or  abolish  those  dangerous  jurisdictioos.  Wmiaa 
t^  Conqueror  established  a  constant  court  in  the  hall  of'^his  palace;  fitMo  which 
the  four  courts  now  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  jostioe  ia  En^aad 
took  their  rise.  Heniy  n.  divided  his  kingdom  into  six  circuits,  aad  asnt 
itinerant  judges  to  hold  their  courts  in  them  at  stated  seasons.  Blaekstoae^ 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  iii.  67.  Justices  of  the  peace 
were  appointed  in  every  county  by  subeequent  monarehs ;  to  whose  jnxiedietaoa 
the  people  gradually  had  reoourre  in  many  civil  causes.  The  privilegaa  of  the 
Counties  Palatine  were  gradually  limited ;  with  respect  to  some  ^  pointa^  thsj 
were  abolished ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  was  brought  into  the  knig^ 
courts,  or  before  judges  of  his  appointment.  The  several  stepe  taken  fur  iim 
purpose  are  enumerated  in  Dalrymple^s  History  of  Feudal  Prepeitr,  ehap^  viL 

In  Scotland  the  usurpations  of^  the  nobilitv  were  more  exorbitant  than  in 
any  other  feudal  kingdom*  The  progress  of  their  encroachments, '  and  the 
methods  taken  by  the  crown  to  limit  or  abolish  their  territorial  and  indepen- 
dent jurisdictions,  both  which  I  had  occasion  to  consider  and  explain  in  a  former 
work,  difiered  very  little  from  those  of  which  I  have  now  given  the  d^aiL 
History  of  Scotland. 

I  should  perplex  myself  and  my  readers  in  the  labyrinth  of  Genaan  juris- 
prudence, if  I  were  to  attempt  to  delineate  the  progress  of  jurisdiction  ia  the 
empire,  with  a  minute  accuracy.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  anthoii^ 
which  the  Aulie  council  and  imperial  chamber  nowpossesi,  took  its  rise  fiem 
the  wBxne  desire  of  redressing  the  abuses  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  was 
acquired  in  the  same  manner  that  the  royal  courts  attained  influence  in  oths 
countries  of  Europe.  All  the  important  fkcts  with  respect  to  both  these  par^ 
ticulars  may  be  found  in  PhiL  Datt  de  pace  publica  Imperii,  lib.  It.  The 
capital  articJes  are  pointed  out  in  Pfeffel  Abreg^  de  I'Histoire  et  Droit  puhliqaa 
d'AUemagne,  p.  666.  681.  and  in  Traite  du  Droit  publiqne  de  rEmpira  par  M. 
le  Coq.  de  Villeray.  The  two  last  treatises -are  of  great  authority,  having  been 
composed  under  the  eye  df  M.  Schoepflia  of  Strasburg,  one  of  the  ablest  poUiB 
lawyen  ia  Gennany. 

Note  [24].  Pioi  34. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  with  precision  the  period  at  which  ecdeaiasdes  iint  begaa 
to  claim  exemption  from  the  civil  jurisdiction,  it  is  certain  that  during  the 
early  and  purest  ages  of  the  church,  they  pretended  to  no  such  immunity.  The 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  extended  to  all  persons,  and  to  all  nuene. 
This  fact  has  aot  only  been  clearly  established  by  Protestant  authors,  hut  is 
admitted  hj  many  Roman  Catholics  of  eminence,  and  particukriy  by  the 
writen  in  clefenc^  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church.  There  are  seveful 
original  papen  pubUshed  by  Muratori,  which  show  that,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
oenturies,  causes  of  the  greatest  importance  relating  to  ecclesiastics  wen  st3l 
determined  by  civil  iudges.  Antiq.  Ital.  voL  v.  dissert,  boc.  Prooft  of  this  are 
produced  likewise  by  M.  Houard,  Anciennes  Loix  dei  Francois,  ftc  veL  L  p. 
909.  Ecclesiastics  did  not  shake  off  all  at  once  their  subjection  to  etvil  ooarta. 
This  privilege,  Uke  their  other  usurpationst  was  acquired  slowly,  and  atep  bv 
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a/k&p.  Thii  ezamption  Mem*  &t  first  to  have  been  xamlj  an  act  of  oomplai- 
■feBOe,  flowing  from  veperation  for  their  character.  Thus,  from  a  charter  of 
Ghariamaffse  in  faTonr  of  the  church  of  Mans,  A.  D.  796,  to  Which  M.  PAbbs 
de  Toy  refers  in  his  Notice  de  Diplomes.  torn.  i.  p*  201.  that  monarch  directs 
his  judges,  if.  any  difference  should  arise  between  the  administrators  of  the 
Te?enaeaof  that  church  and  any  person  whatever,  not  to  summon  the  adminis- 
trators to  appear  in  mallo  publico :  but  first  of  all  to  meet  with  them,  ind  to 
endeavour  to  accommodate  the  difference  in  an  amicable  manner.  This  indul- 
gence was  in  process  of  time  improve  into  a  legal  exemption ;  which  was 
rounded  on  the  same  superstitious  respect  of  the  laity  for  the  clerical  character 
and  function.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  A.  D.  1172,  to  the  monastery  of  Altenburg.-  He  srants  then 
^*  judicium  non.tantum  sanffuinolentis  plagn^  sed.  vita  et  mortis ;"  he  prohibits 
any  of  the  royal  judges  firom  disturbing  their  jurisdiction ;  and  the  reason 
wmch  he  gives  for  this  ample  concession  is,  ^  nam  quorum,  ex  Dei  gratia,  rationa 
diviniministerii  onus  leve  est,  et  jugum  suave;  nos  penitus  nolnmus  illoe 
oppressionis  contumelia,  vel  manu  Laica,  iatigari.''  Mencken.  Script,  rer. 
Germ.  vol.  iii.  p.  1067. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  illustrating  what  is  contained  in  the  text,  that  I  should 
describe  the  manner  in  which  the  code  of  the  canon  law  was  compiled,  or  show 
that  tha  doctrines  in  it  most  favourable  to  the  power  of  the  clisrgy,  are  founded 
on  ignorance,  or  supported  by  fraud  or  forgery.  The  reader  will  find  a  full 
account  of  these  in  Oerard.  Van  Ma^trich.  Historia  Juris  Ecdesiastici,  et  la 
Science  de  Gouvemement  par  M.  Real,  torn.  vii.  c.  i.  et  3.  sect.  2,  3,  &c.  The 
history  of  the  progress  and  extent  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction^  with  an 
account  of  the  arts  which  the  clergy  employed  in  order  to  draw  causes  of 
every  kind  into  the  spiritual  courts,  is  no  less  curious,  and  would  throw  great 
light  upon  many  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  dark  ages ;  but  it  is 
likewise  foreign  from  the  present  subject.  ^  Du  Cange  in  his  Glossary,  voc. 
Curia  CkritiianiiatU^  has  collected  most  of  the  causes  with  respect  to  which 
the  clei'gy  arrogated  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  refers  to  the  authors,  or 
original  papers  which  confirm  his  observations.  Giannone  in  his  Civil  His- 
tory of  Naples,  lib.  xix.  sect.  3.  has  arranged  these  under  proper  heads,  and 
■crutinizes  the  pretensions  of  the  church  with  his  usual  boldness  and  diaeein- 
ment.  M.  Fleury  observes,  that  lihe  «ldrgy  multiplied  the  pretexts  for  extending 
the  authority  of  the  spiritual  courts  with  so  much  boldness  that  it  was  soon  in 
their  power  to  withdraw  almost  every  person  and  every  cause  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  civil  magistrate.  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xix.  Disc.  Prelim.  16.  But 
Low  ill-founded  soever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cler^  may  have  been,  or  what- 
ever might  be  the  abuses  to  which  their  manner  of  exercising  it  gave  rise,  the 
principles  and  forms  of  their  jurisprudence  were  far  more  perfect  than  that 
which  was  known  in  the  civil  courts.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  ecclesiastics 
never  submitted,  during  any  period  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  laws  eontained  in 
the  codes  of  the  barbarous  nations,  but  were  governed  entirely  by  the  Roman 
law.  They  regulated  all  their  transactions  by  such  of  its  maxims  as  were 
preserved  by  Uadition,  or  were  contained  in  the  Theodosian  code,  and  other 
iooks  extant  among  them.  This  we  leam  from  a  custom  which  prevailed 
universally  in  those  ages.  Every  person  was  permitted  to  choose  among  the 
various  codes  of  laws  then  in  force,  that  to  which  he  was  willing  to  conform. 
In  any  transaction  of  importance,  it  was  usual  for  the  persons  contracting,  to 
mention  the  law  to  which  they  submitted,  that  it  might  be  known  how  any 
controversy  that  should  arise  between  them  was  to  be  decided.  Innumerable 
proofs  of  this  occur  in  the  charters  of  the  middle  ages,  j^ut  the  clergr  consi- 
dered it  as  such  a  valuable  privilege  of  their  order  to  be  governed  by  the 
Roman  law,  that  when  any  person  entered  into  holy  orders,  it  was  usual  for 
him  to  renounce  the  code  of  laws  to  which  he  had  been  formerly  subject,  and 
to  declare  that  he  now  submitted  to  the  Roman  law.  Constat  me  Johannem 
dericum,  filium  quondam  Verandi,  qui  professus  sum,  ex  natione  mea,  legs 
vivere  Langobardorum,  sed  tamen,  pro  honore  ecclesiastico,  lege  nunc  vidooi 
Tivere  Romana.  Charta,  A.  D.  1072.  Farulfris  presbyter  qui  profbssus'  sum, 
more  sacerdotii  mei,  lege  vivere  Romana.  Chart^a,  A.  D.  1075.  Muratori 
Antiofaita  Estensi.  vol.  i.  p.  78.  See  likewise  Houard  Anciennes  Lois  des 
Francis,  kc,  vol.  i.  p.  208 
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Tt»  eodoof  tiiecaiionUwbefuitobeomii)Mlt4Miif  telte 
M0111.  de  TAcad.  4m  liiMript.  torn.  zriiL  p.  348,  Jko.  It 
rlM  aAar  thai  Before  anj  ooltoctMm  wm  mada  cif  tiM 
rule  of  judgments  in  the  eoorta  of  the  befoae.  Bpiiitiial  jodfw 
eonne,  aonofdlnf  to  written  aad  known  Uwv:  lay  ja%ee,  Ml  wi&enft  any  iaed 
gaide,  were  dinoted  b/  looee  traditionafy  enstone.  B«t  heafilae  thia  fineral 
adrantage  of  the  canon  law,  its  ibnns  and  princiides  wwe  men  ooneeoaacl  te 
leason,  and  more  &Tollrabl^  to  the  eqvitablo  deeisioo  of  every  poini  in  eontro- 
Teny,  than  those  whieh  prevailed  in  lay  oooits.  It  appeaie,  mm  Notes  21  and 
S3,  eoocerning  prirate  wan,  and  the  trial  by  eombat,  that  the  wIm^  ifiiit  ef 
eocleeiastical  jorispradenoe  was  adTene  to  tlMee  eangninaiymistome  wiueh  were 
destruetiTe  of  jtutioe ;  and  the  whole  Ibroe  of  eodesiastieal  anlhority  vne  eontted 
to  abolish  them,  and  to  snbstitnte  trials  by  law  and  evideMe  in  their  rao^ 
Almost  all  the  forms  in  lay  courts,  which  oontribvte  to  establish,  and  eontiBne  te 
presenre  order  in  judicial  proceedings,  are  borrowed  Ikom  thecanott  law.  Flemy 
Jttstit.  da  Droit  canon,  part  iii.  e.  6.  p.  52.  St  Louis,  in  his 
firms  many  of  his  new  regulations  conoeming  property,  and  the 
of  justice,  by  the  authority  of  the  canon  law,  fiom  which  he  ~ 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  hint  of  attaching  moreaUes  for  the  reoovery  of  a  debt, 
was  taken  firom  the  canon  law.  EsUb.  lib.  S.  c  21  et  40.  And  likefwise  the  €«ns9 
hofwrvMiy  by  a  person  who  was  insolTent  Ibid.  Jn  the  same  manner  he  esta- 
blished new  rMTuIatlons  with  respect  to  the  efiects  of  peisons  dying  inteelitci, 
fir.  i.  c.  89.  "niese  and  many  Other  salutary  regulations  the  canonists  hmmwed 
fK>m  the  Roman  law.  Many  other  examples  might  be  produced  of  men  per- 
ibct  jurisprudence  in  the  canon  law  than  waif  known  in  lay  ooorts.  For  that 
reason  it  was  deemed  a  high  priyilege  te  bo  subject  to  eodesiaeticeJ  jnrisdie- 
<on.  Among  the  many  immunities,  by  which  men  were  allured  to  ongafe  ia 
the  dangerous  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Xisnd,  one  of  the  mort 
considerable  was  the  declaring  such  as  took  the  Cross  to  be  sobjeet  only  to  the 
spiritual  courts,  and  to  the  rules  of  decision  obeenred  in  them.  See  Note  IX 
and  Du  Cange,  roc.  Cnuu  Prvrilegia. 

Nora  [25].  Paos  35. 

Tvn  rapidity  with  which  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Rbman  law  spread 
over  Europe  is  amazing.  The  copy  of  the  Pandepts  was  found  at  Amalphi, 
A.  D.  1137.  Iroerius  opened  a  college  of  civil  law  at  Boldgna  a  few  ynars  after. 
Gian.  Hist,  book  xi.  c  2.  It  began  to  be  taught  as  a  part  of  academical  learn- 
ing in  diffetant  parts  of  France  before  the  middle  of  the  century.  VaccariQa 
gave  lectures  on  the  civil  law  at  Oxford,  as  early  as  the  year  1147.  A  regular 
system  of  feudal  law,  formed  plainly  in  imitation  of  the  Koman  code,  was  com* 
posed  by  two  Milanese  lawyers  about  the  year  1150.  Gratian  published  the 
code  of  canon  law,  with  large  additions  and  emendations,  about  the  same  time. 
The  earliest  collection  of  those  customs,  which  served  as  the  rules  of  decision 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  is  the  jfuises  de  JerataUm.  They  were  compiled,  as 
the  preamble  informs  us,  in  the  year  1099,  and  are  called  Jus  Consuetodinarinm 
quo  regobatur  regnum  orientale.  WiUerm.  Tyr.  lib.  xix.  c.  2.  But  peculiar 
circumstances  gave  occasion  to  this  early  compilation.  The  victorious  era- 
sadors  settled  as  a  colony  in  a  foreign  country,  and  adventurers  from  all  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  composed  this  new  society.  It  wo  necessary  on 
that  account  to  ascertaiu  the  laws  and  customs  which  were  to  regulate  the 
transactions  of  business,  and  the  administration  of  justice  among  them.  But 
in  no  country  of  Europe  was  there,  at  that  time,  any  collection  of  customs,  nor 
had  any  attempt  been  made  to  render  law  fixed.  Tht  first  undertaking  of  that 
amd  was  by  Glanville,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  bis  Tractatoa  de 
Legibus  et  Cousuetudinibus  Anglise,  composed  about  the  year  1181.  Tlie 
Regis  m  Majestatem  in  Scotland,  ascribed  to  David  I.  seems  to  be  an  imitation, 
and  a  servile  one,  of  Glanville.  Several  Scottish  antiquaries,  under  the  infln« 
ence  of  that  pious  credulity.  Which  disposes  men  to  assent,  without  hesitation, 
to  whatever  they  deem  for  the  honour  of  their  native  countryv  contend. aealooriy, 
that  the  Regiam  Majestatem  is  a  production  prior  to  the  treatise  of  Gla&ville ; 
and  have  brought  themselves  to  believe,  that  a  nation,  in  a  superior  state  of 
improvement,  borrowed  its  laws  and  institutions  ftoxa  one  considerably  leas  ad* 
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Tiaoed  mito  politkul  j»n>grefB.  Thm  intemal  •Tidence  (were  it  my  provinot 
to  •Jwmine  it)  by  which  this  theory  might  be  refuted,  is,  in  my  opinion,  deoinve. 
The  ezlersei  eiieoraetaneee  which  have  eeduced  Scottish  authors  into  this  mis- 
take, have  been- explained  with  so  much  precision  and  candour  by  Sir  David 
Daily  mple,  in  his  examination  of  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  high  antiquity 
of  lUfiam  Majestalem,  £din.  1769, 4te.  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  controversy 
will  p«t  be  agaiii  levived.  Pierre  de  Fontaines,  who  tells  us,  that  he  was  the 
fimt  who  had  attempted  sucii  a  work  in  France,  composed  his  ConteUj  which 
eontains  an  account  of  the  customs  of  the  country  of  Vermandois,  in  the  reign 
of  SL  Louis,  which  began,  A.  D.  1S26.  Beaumanoiry  the  author  of  the  Cov«- 
tmmt  4c  BcmUD^iMky  lived  about,  the  same  time.  The  Establinemens  of  St. 
Louis,  eontaimng  a  lai^ge  collection  of  the  customs  which  prevailed  within  the 
royal  domains,  were  published  by  the  authority  of  that  monarch.  As  soon  as 
men  became  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  havin^f  written  customs  and 
laws,  to  which  they  could  have  recourM  on  eveiy  occasion,  the  practice  of  coU 
lectftig  them  became  common.  Charles  VU.  of  France,  by  an  ordonnance,  A. 
D.  1453,  appointed  the  customary  laws  in  every  province  of  France  to  be  col* 
leoted  sAd  arranged.  VeUey  and  VUlaret,  tiistoire,  tom.  xvi.  p.  113.  Hie 
suooessor,  Louis  XL  nenewed  the  injunction.  But  this  salutary  undertaking 
hath  never  been  fuUy  executed,  ano  the.  jurisprudence  of  the  French  nation 
vemaias  more  obscure  and  nncertaun  than  it  would  have  been  if  these  prudent 
fUfnlatioM  of  their  monarofas  had  taken  e^fieet  A  mode  of  judicial  determina* 
tion  was  established  in  the  middle  ages,  which  affordi  the  dearest  prooft  that 
jodM,  while  they  had  no  other  rule  to  direct  their  decrees  but  unwritten  and 
traditionary  customs,  were  often  at  a  loss  how  to  find  out  the  facts  and  prin* 
ciples,  according  to  which  they  were  bound  to  decide.  They  were  obliged,  in 
dubious  cases,  to  call  a  certain  number  of  old  men,,  and  to  lay  the  case  before 
them,  that  they  mi|(fat  inform  them  what  was -the  prectioe  or  custom  with  regard 
to  the  point.  This  wss  called  EnqtutU  par  Uurbe,  Du  Cange,  voc.  Turbo, 
The  effects  of  the  revival  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  have  been  explained  bv 
M.  de  Montesquieu,  liv.  xxviii.  c  42,  and  by  Mr.  Hume,  Hist,  of  England,  vol 
ii.  p.  441.  i  have  adopted  manv  of  their  ideas.  Who  can  pretend  to  review 
•ny  subject  which  such  writers  have  considered,  without  receiving^  from  them 
liffht  and.  informatioii  3  At  the*  same  .time  I  am  convinced,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  law  was  not  so  entirely  lost  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
as  is  commonly  believed.  My  nibjeet  docs  not  require  me  to  examine  this 
point.  Many  striking  facts  with  regard  to  it  are  collected  b^  Donate  Antonio 
d*Aeti  I>all'  Use  e  antorita  della  regione  eivild  nolle  provweie  dell  Imperie 
Ooddentale.    Nap.  1751,2  vols.  8vo. 

That  the  civil  law  is  intimately  connected  with  the  mnnieipal  jurisprudence 
in  several  countries  of  Europe,  is  a  fact  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  illus- 
tration. Even  in  England,  where  the  common  law  is  supposed  to  form  a  sys- 
tem perfecthr  distinct  from  the  Roman  code,  and  althovigh  such  as  epply  in  that 
country  to  the  study  of  the  common  law,  boast  of  this  distinction  with  some 
degree  of  aifectation,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  ideas  and  maxims  of  the 
civil  law  are  inccrpcnUed  into  the  English  jurisprudence.  This  is  well  iUu^- 
trated  by  the  tngenious  and  learned  author  of  Obeenratiops  on  the  Statntee, 
ohiefly  the  more  eaoient,  3d  edit.  p.  76,  &c. 

Notb|36].  PAax36. 

Tn  whole  history  of  the  middle  ages  makes  it  evident,  that  war  was  the  sole 
profession  of  gentlemen,  and  almost  the  only  object  attended  to  in  their  educa^ 
lion.  Even  after  some  change  in  manners  begian  to  take  plaoe,  and  the  civil 
arts  of  life  had  acquiied  some  reputation,  the  ancient  ideas  with  respect  to  the 
accomplishments  neceesary  for  a  person  of  noble  birth,  continued  long  in  force. 
Jn  the  Memoires  de  Fleuiangee,  p.  9,  frc.  we  have  an  account  of  the  youthful 
«zercisee  and  oooapatioos  of  Francis  I.  and  thev  were  altogether  mWtial  and 
nthletic  That  father  of  letters  owed  his  rehsh  tor  them,  not  to  education,  but 
to  his  own  good  senee  and  good  taste.  Th^  manners  of  the  superior  order  of 
•tfodesiastios  during  the  middle  ages  finnish  the  strongest  proor  that,  in  some 
mstanoes,  the  di^inction  of  profesaons  was  not  completely  ascertained  in 
£Biope.    The  ftnotiMuia&d  ehMiAter  of  the  eteigy  ftMiAiTioiMly  veiy  different 
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from  thoM  of  laymen  ;  and  amon^  the  inferior  otden'of 
•titnted  a  distinct  charaoter  separate  ftom  that  of  other  dtixeiH.  BiA  the  dig" 
nified  eocleeiastica,  who  were  frequently  of  noble  birth,  were  above  taeh  a  die- 
tinction ;  thej  retained  the  idea  of  what  belonged  to  them  as  gentlMiMii  sad 
in  spite  of  the  decrees  of  popes,  or  the  canons  of  ^conncila,  they  bote  ama,  lad 
their  Tassals  to  the  field,  and  fon^t  at  their  head  in  battle.  Amonf  them  the 
priesthood  was  scarcely  a  separate  profession ;  the  militaiy  aoeompliAmente 
which  they  thought  essential  to  them  as  gentlemen,  were  caltiTated ;  tfas  tfaeo* 
logical  science,  and  pacifio  Tirtoee  saitable  to  their  spiritoal  fimetkm,  vara 
neglected  and  despised. 

As  soon  as  the  science  of  law  became  a  laborious  study,  and  the  pnetiee  of 
it  a  separate  phofession,  such  persons  as  rose  to  eminence  m  it  obtained  honoon 
which  had  formerly  been  appropriated  to  soldiers.  Knighthood  waa  the  mast 
ttlustriotts  mai^  of  distinction  during. several  ages,  and  conferred  pririleges  to 
which  rank  or  birth  alone  were  not  entitled.  To  this  high  digni^  pemons  emi- 
nent for  their  knoiy ledge  of  law  were  advanced,  and  were  thereby  placed  on  a 
level  with  those  whom  their  military  talents  had  rendered  conspicnooa.  MOa 
JtutiiuBj  Milet  Litaraititj  became  common  titles.  Matthew  Paris  mentioaa  such 
knights  as  early  as  A.  D.  1251.  If  a  judge  attained  a  certain  rank  in  the  eourts 
of  justice,  that  alone  gave  him  a  right'  to  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Paaquiar 
Recherchee,  liv.  zi.  c  16.  p.  190.  Diasertatiotts  hikoriqnea  snr  la  Caievakria, 
par  Honore  de  Sainte  Marie,  p.  164,  kc  A  profession  that  led  to  oflieea,  which 
ennobled  the  persons  that  held  them,  grew  into  cradit,  and  the  people  of  Europe 
became  accustomed  to  see  men  rise  to  eminmme  bydvil  aa  well  as  nilitaiy 

KoTE  [27].  Pfoa  37. 

Tbv  chief  intention  of  these  notes  was  to  bring  at  once  under  tlm  view  of 
ny  readers,  such  fects  and  circumstances  as  tend  to  illustrate  or  eonfiim  what 
is  contained  in  that  part  of  the  history  to  which  they  refer.  When  these  lay 
epattared  in  many  different  authors,  and  were  taken  from  books  not  generally 
known,  or  which  many  of  my  readers  might  ^nd  it  disagreeable  to  oooovlt,  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  collect  them  together.  But  whes  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  proof  or  illustration  of  my  narrative  or  reaaoniBC  may 
be  found  ia  any  book  which  is  generally  known,  or  deserves  to  be  ao,  I  shal 
satisfy  myself  with  referring  to  it.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  Chivalry. 
Almost  tfvery  &ct  which  I  luive  mentioned  in  the  text,  together  with  many  other 
curious  and  instrvctive  particuiaia  concerning  this  ainguiar  institntioo,  may  be 
found  in  Memoiies  sur  I'ancienne  Chevalerie  oonsidevfo  comme  une  BstablnBe- 
fnent  politique  et  militaire,  par  M.  de  la  Cume  de  St.  Palaye. 

Note  [28 J,  Page  39. 

The  subject  of  my  inquiries  does  not  call  me  to  write  a  history  of  the  pto> 
grem  of  science.  The  facts  and  observations  which  I  have  produced,  are  snlB- 
cient  to  illustrate  the  efiects  of  its  progress  upon  manners  and  the  stale  ot 
society.  While  science  was  altogether  extinct  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
it  was  cultivated  in  Constantinople  and  other  parts' of  the  Grecian  empire.  But 
the  subtile  genius  of  the  Greeks  turned  almost  entirely  to  theological  disputa- 
tion. The  Liatins  borrowed  that  spirit  from  them,  and  many  of  l£e  contrerer- 
sies  which  still  occupy  and  divide  theologians,  took  their  rise  among  the  GredLs, 
from  whom  the  other  Europeans  derived  a  considerable  part  of  their  knowledge. 
fiee  the  testimony  of.  iEneas  Sylvius  ap.  Conringinm  de  antiq.  academicis,  p. 
43.  Histoire  literaire  de  France,  tom.  vii.  p.  113,  &c  tom.  ix.  p.  151,  i^ 
Soon  after  the  empire  of  the  Ciliphs  was  established  in  the  East,  some  illns* 
trious  princes  arose  among  them,  who  encouraged  science.  But  when  the 
Arabians  turned  their  attention  to  the  literature  cultivated  by  the  aaoiflBt 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  chaste  and  correct  taate  of  their  works  of  genius  ap* 
peared  frigid  and  unanimated  to  a  people  of  a  more  warm  imagination.  Though 
they  could  not  admire  the  poet«.and  historians  of  Greece  or  of  Rome,  tbey  were 
eensible  of  the  merit  of  their  philosophers.  The  operations  of  the  intellect  are 
more  fixed  and  uniform  than  those  of  the  fancy  or  taste.  Truth  makes  an  im- 
pressieiti  nearly  the  sasas  in  every  place  (  the  ideas  of  what  is  beaatifti]telafaal« 
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or  raUhne,  rsiy  in  diibrent  climatoc.  The  Arabiuit,  though  thej  neglected 
Homer^  trmnelated  the  moet  eminent  of  the  Greek  philoeophen  into  their  own 
Imngnage ;  and,  goided  •  by  their  piecepte  and  discoyeriee,  applied  theaiaelTee 
with  great  ardour  to  the  itudj  of  geometry,  af tronomy,  medicine,  dialecticf, 
and  metaphyaid.  In  the  three  former,  they  made  considerable  and  useful  im- 
prerements,  whioh  haye  eontributed  not  a  little  to  adyance  those  sciences  to 
*iiat  high  degree  of  neifoetion  which  they  haye  attained.  In  the  two  latter, 
they  ehose  Anstotle  for  their  guide,  and  rafoiing  on  the  subtle  and  distinguishing 
spirit  whieh  eharaolerises  his  philosophy,  they  rendered  it  in  a  great  degree 
myolous  or  uninteUigible.  The  schools  established  in  the  East  for  teaching 
and  onltiyaling  these  sei^^boes  were  in  high  reputation.  They  communicated 
their  loye  of  science  to  their  countrymen,  who  conquered  Amca  and  Spain ; 
Mid  the  schools  institnted  there^were  little  inferior  in  fame  to  those  in  the  East. 
Many  of  the  persons  who  distinguished  tbemsehres  by  their  proficiency  in  science 
during  the^twetfihand  thirteenSi  centuries,  were  educated  among  the  Arabians* 
^melLerus  coUeets  many  instances  of  this,  Histor.  Philos.  y.  uu  p.  681,  &c. 
Almost  all  the  men  eounent  for  science,  during  seyeral  centuries,  if  they  did 
no^  reeort  in  pevsen  to  the  schools  of  A&ica  and  Spain;  were  instructed  in  the 
nhiloeephy  of  t^  Arabians.  The  first  knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
m  the  middle  ages  was  acquired  by  tmnslations  of  Aristotle's  works  out  of  the 
Arabic.  The  Arabian  commentators' were  deemed  the  most  skilfol  and  authen- 
tie  guides  in  the  study  of  his  system.  Conring.  Antiq.  Acad.  Diss.  iiL  p.  96, 
fte.  Su^plem.  p.  Ml,  «c.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  yoL  iiL  p.  932,  ko.  From  them 
the  schoolmen  deriyed  the  genius  end  principles  of  their  philosophy ,  which  con- 
tiibnted  so  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  true  science. 

The  establishment  of  colleges  or  uniyersities  is  a  remarkable  era  in  literary 
InatDry.  The  schools  in  cathedrals  and  monasteries  confined  themselyes  chiefly 
to  the  teaching  of  grammar.  There  were  only  one  or  two  masters  employed 
in  that  office.  But  in  colleges,  professon  were  appointed  to  teach  all  the  dtner- 
eat  parts  of  sdenoe.  The  course  or  order  of  education  was  fixed.  The  time 
that  ought  to  be  allotted  to  the  study  of  each  science  was  ascertained.  A  regu- 
lar form  of  trying  the  proficiency  of  students  was  prescribed ;  and  academical 
titles  and  honours  were  conferred  on  such  as  acquitted  themselyes  with  appro- 
bation. A  good  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  these  is  giyen  by  Seb. 
Bacmeisterus  Antiqnitates  Rostochienses,  siye  Historia  Uibis  et  Academis 
Rostoch.  ap.  Monumenta  inedita  Rer.  Oerm.  per  E.  J.  de  Westphalen,  yol.  iii.' 
p.  781.  Lips.  1743.  The  first  obscure  mention  of  these  academical  degrees  in 
the  uniyersity  of  Paris  (from  which  the  other  uniyereities  in  Europe  haye  bor- 
rowed most  of  their  customs  and  institutions)  oocuis  A.  D.  1316.  Creyier.  Hist, 
de  rUniy.  de  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  296,  Sui.  They  wore  completely  established,  A. 
D.  1231.  lb.  248.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  seyeral  priyileges  to 
which  bachelors,  masters,  and  doctors  were  entitled.  One  circumstance  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  high  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 
Doctors  in  the  different  faculties  contended  with  knights  for  precedence,  and  the 
dispute  was  terminated  in  many  instances  by  adyancing  the  former  to  the  dig 
nity  of  knighthood,  the  high  prerogatiyee  of  which  I  haye  mentioned.  It  was 
eyen  asserted  that  a  doctor  had  a  right  to  that  title  without  creation.  Bartolus 
taught— doctorem  aetualiter  regentem  in  jure  ciyili  per  decennium  effici  mili- 
tem  ipso  facto.  Honord  de  St  Marie  Dissert,  p.  166.  This  was  called  Cheya- 
lerie  de  Lectures,  and  the  penM>ns  adyanced  to  that  di^ty,  Milites  Clerici. 
These  new  establishments  for  education,  together  with  the  extraordinary 
honours  conforred  on  learned  men,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  scholars. 
In  the  year  1262,  there  were  ten  thousand  students  in  the  uniyersity  of  Bologna; 
and  it  appears  from  the  history  of  that  university,  that  law  was  the  only  sdenoe 
taught  in  it  at  that  time.  In  the  year  1340,  there  were  thirty  thousand  in  th» 
uniyersity  of  Oxford.  Speed's  Chron.  ap.  Anderson's  Chronol.  Deduction  of 
Commerce,  yoL  L  p.  172.  In  the  same  century,  ten  thousand  persons  yoted  m 
a  question  antated  in  the  uniyersity  of  Paris;  and  a«  graduates  alone  were 
admitted  to  ilat  priyilege,  the  number  of  students  must  haye  been  yery  great* 
Velly  Hist,  de  Franee,  torn.  xi.  p.  147.  There  were  indeed  fow  uniyersities  ia 
Europe  at  that  time;  but  such  a  number  of  students  may  neyertheless  be  pro* 
doced  as  a  proof  of  the  e«trsflrdinary  ardour  with  whiflli  SMin  applied  to  tlw 
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•tadf  of  ma/BBCt  in  thoM  agvs;  it  thows  ISktm^  that  tkaf  wkmAj 
f^mp^*  other  proiS^isioiu  hemdmi  that  of  %  ■olditr  MhnBomU^aiid 


Note  [29].  Paob  40. 

The  great  ▼ariet/  of  iobjecti  which  I  have  endeavoued  to  lUnetnte,  tad  ihm 
•stent  of  this  upon  which  I  now  enter,  will  iustify  nf  adoftisf  the  wet^  of 
M.  de  Monteequieu,  when  he  bejpne  to  treat  <aeommun^  ^The  euhjeetwhick 
follows  would  require  to  be  dijcuieed  more  at  laige ;  tat  (he  aatase  ef  &ie 
work  doei  not  permit  it.  I  wiah  to  glide-on  a  traaqmletfeamt  botlemhiuiied 
along  by  a  torrent.** 

Many  proo&  occur  in  hietonr  of  the  little  interooone  between  nationg  dwinf 
the  middle  aeei.  Towards  the  doee  of  the  tenth  eentuy,  Ownt  Boqrherd, 
intending  to  found  a  monsjitery  at  St.  Maur  dee  Foesee  near  Paiia»  applied  te 
an  abbot  of  Clugnjr  in  Burgundj,  famous  for  his'eanctity,  entreating  him  to 
conduct  the  monks  thither.  The  language  in  which  he  addteseed  that  fiely  maa 
is  singular :  he  tells  him  that  he  had  nndertaken  the  labour  of  aoeh  a  great 
journey ;  that  he  wu  iatigued  with  the  length  of  it,  therefore  hoped  to  ohIaiB 
ms  request,  and  that  his  journey  into  such  a  distant  ceoBtrv  lAooM  nol  h»  m 
Tain.  The  answer  of  the  abbot  is  etill  more  extraordinaiy :  be  refbeed  to  eeea* 
ply  with  his  desire,  as  it  would  be  extremely  &tiguiBg  to  go  along  with  iiim  mlo 
a  strange  and  unkiu> wn  region.  Vita  Burchardi.  venerahilie  oomitio  ap.  Boaqosk 
Rec.  des  Hist  vol.  x.  p.  351.  Even  so  late  ae  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  €«»• 
tury,  the  monks  of  Ferrieres  in  the  diocese  of  Sens.dU  not  know  that  then 
was  such  a  city  as  Tonmay  in  Flanders ;.  and  the  mianike  of  St.  Martni  ef 
Toumay,  were  equally  unacquainted  with  the  eituation  of  Fenieree.  A  tamam* 
action  in  which  they  were  both  concerned  made  14  necessary  for  them  to  have 
eome  intercourse.  The  mutual  interest  of  both  moneeteciee  premptod  em^ 
to  find  out  the  situation  of  the  other.  Afler  a  l«Dc  eearefa^  which  ie  pafticnieriy 
described,  the  discoveiy  was  made  by  accident.  Herimanniie  Abbaa  de  Reetea 
ratione  St.  Martini  Tornaoenwis  ap.  Dacher,  SpioeL  vol.  xii.  p.4il>b  The  igno- 
rance of  the  middle  agpes  with  respect  to  the  ettuatioD  and  geogt^ihT  of 
remote  countries  was  still  more  remarkable.  The  most  noient  geagiapoieal 
chart  which  now  remains  as  a  monument  of  the  state  of  thai  ecienae  ia  Eiuspe 
during  the  middle  ages,  is  found  in  a  manuscript  /of  tho  Chranaqoe  de  St. 
Denya.  There  the  three  parb  of  the  earth  then  known  are  so  lepreeealed,  that 
Jerusalem  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  globe,  and  Alexandiia  appeal*  to  be 
a«  near  to  it  as  Nazareth.  Mem.  de  TAced.  des  BeUee  Lettree,  torn.  zvi.  p.  185. 
Theie  seem  to  have  been  no  inns  or  housee  of  entettainmeot  Ibr  the  raeeptiea 
of  travellers  durimr  the  middle  ages.  Murat.  Antiq.  ItaL  toL  iii.  p.  581,  Iec 
This  uk  a  proof  of  the  little  intercourse  which  took  place  between  diflbreat 
nations.  Among  people  whose  manners  are  simple,  and  who  are  seldom  viailed 
by  strangers,  hoepitalitv  is  a  virtue  of  the  first  rank.  This  duty  of  hoepiCaBty 
was  so  neoessary  in  that  .state  of  society  which  took  plaoe  during  tho  middle 
ages,  that  it  was  not  considered  as  one  of  thoee  virtoee  which  men  may  piae- 
tise  or  not,  aocordii|g  to  the  temper  of  their  minds,  and  the  generoeity  of  thair 
hearts.  Hospitality  was  enforced  by  statntes,  and  such  as  neglected  this  daty 
were  liable  to  punishment.  Qoicunqoe  hospiti  venienti  lectam,  ant  fiicom 
negaverit,  tnum  solidorom  inlationq  mulotetur.  I^eg.  Borgond.  tit.  xzzviii. 
eect  1.    Si  quis  homini  aliqao  pergenti  in  itinere  maneionem  vetaverit,  eeza- 

S'nta  sblidos  componat  in  publico.  Capilul.  lib.  vi.  sect.  82.  This  increaee  of 
e  penalty,  at  a  period  so  loi^^  after  that  in  which  the  laweof  tho  Borgundiane 
were  pubuahed,  and  when  the  state  of  society  was  much  improved,  ia  Yeiy 
remarkable.  Other  laws  of  the  same  purport  are  coUecled  by  Jo.  Fred.  Polae. 
8y  sterna  Jurisprud.  Germanioo^  Lipe.  17^  p.  75.  The  laws  of  the  Slavi  were 
more  rigorous  than  any  that  he  mentione ;  they  ordained,  **that  the  movealdee 
of  an  inhoepitable  person  should  be  oonfiacated,  and  his  house  hunit.  They 
were  even  so  solicitous  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  that  they  pennitted 
the  landlord  to  steal  foi  the  support  of  his  gueet."  ^od  nootn  furatoa  Amiis, 
eras  appone  hoepitibus.  fterum  Meclebnrgioar.  lib.  viiL  a  BlnL  Jo.  Beehr. 
Lipe.  1751,  p.  50.  In  consequence  of  these  lawa,  oi  ef  tiie  stale  of  eocietf 
which  made  it  proper  to  enact  them,hoepitality  abounded  while  the  interoeeDee 
•nf^ngmen  was  inQonaideiable»  and  aeeiamd  the alnagera  kmd  faoeplieai 
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cmfy  foot  whom  be  chow  to  teke  ilielter.  Tbii,  too,  provw  dMilj^  that  tks 
tntorcottrw  unoag  inoii  wu  nto^  for  as  loon  ••  thia  beouBM  fieqaent,  what  was 
a  pleaaura  becaoio  a  bordan,  and  tha  antartainuig  of  trav«Uai»  wai  cooTattaii 
into  a  branch  of  oonmerca. 

Bnt  the  laws  of  the  middle  e^^ee  alTord  a  proof  etiU  more  eonvincuii^  of  the 
•maQ  interoooree  between  diffeient  naliODe.  The  genius  of  the  feudal  eyetemf 
ae  well  ae  the  ipirit  <^  jealonay  which  always  aocompanies  igncraaeei,ceBctured 
ia.  dieooaraging  etranfen  from  eettling  in  any  new  country,  if  a  person 
rMioved  from  one  province  in  a  kingdom  to  another,,  he  was  bound  within  a 
year  and  day  to  acknowledge  htmeelf  the  vassal  of  the  baron  in  whoee  estate 
be  settled ;  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  he  became  liable  to  a  penalty ;  and  i£^  at 
his  death  he  neffleoied  to  leave  a  certain  leffa<7  to  the  baron  within  whose  tsrri* 
toiy  her  had  reeided,  al^  his  goods  were  connaoatedL  The  hardships  imposed  on 
foreigners  settling  in  a  country,  were  still  more  intolerable.  la  more  early 
times^  the  superior  lord  of  any  territoiy  in  which  a  foreigner  settled,  miglii 
aeiao  his  person,  and  reduce  htm  to  servitude.  Very  striking  instances  of  uijs 
occur  in.  the  history  af  tne  middle  ages.  The  cruel  depredati<ms  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  mpth  century,  obliged  many  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  provinces 
o€  France  to  fly  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  instead  of  being 
received  with  that  humanity  to  which  their  wretched  condition  entitled  them, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  state  o^  servitudo.  Both  the  civil  and  ecolesiastieal 
powers  foimd  it  neeessaiy  to  interpose  bi  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  barbarous 
practioe.  Potgiesser.  do  Statu  Servor.  lib.  i.  c  L  f  16.  In  other  countries,  the 
laws  permitted  the  inhabitanis  of  the  maritime  provinces  to  reduce  sueh  as 
were  shipwrteked  on  their  coast  to  servitttde.  Ibid,  i  17.  This  barbarous  cus- 
tom prevailed  in  many  conntriee  of  Europe.  The  practice '  of  seizing  the 
goods  of  persons  who  had  been^  shipwrecked,  and  of  confiscating  them  as  the 
property  of  the  lord  on  whose  manor  tney  were  thrown,  seems  to  have  been 
oniversal.  'De  Westphalen  Monum.  inedita  Rer.  Germ.  vol.  it.  p.  907,  ice.  et 
Du  Cange,  voc  Lageauauy  Beehr.  Rer.  Mecl^.  lib.  p.  513.  Amon^  the  ancient 
Welsh,  three  sorts  of  persons,  a  madman,  a  stranger,  and  a  leper,  might  be  killed 
with  impnni^.  Leges  Hoel  Dda,  quoted  in  obeervat*  on  the  Statutes  chiefly 
the  more  ancient,  p.  S3.    M  do  Lauriere  produces  several  ancient  deeda,  which 

f»rovei  that  in  different  provinces  of  France,  strangers  became  the  slaves  of  the 
ord  on  whose  lands  they  settled.  Gloesaire  dn  Droit  Francois,  art.  ySubomt, 
p.  9S.  Beaumanoir  says,  **.that  there  are  several  places  in  France,  in  which,  if 
a  stranger  Bxob  his  residence  for  a  year  and  day,  he  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.*'  Const,  de  Beav.  ch.  46.  p.  254.  As  a  practioe  so  contrary 
to  humanity  could  not  subsist  long,  the  superior  I6rds  found  it  necessary  to 
rest  satisfied,  instead  of  enslaving  aliens,  with  letying  certain  annual  lazes 
^pdl  them,  or  imposing  upon  them  seme  extraordinaiy  duties  or  services.  But 
when  any  stranger  di^,  he  could  not  convey  his  effects  by  will ;  and  all  his 
real  as  well  as  pminal  estate,  fell  to  the  king,  or  to  the  lord  of  the  barony,  to 
the  ezchuton  of  his  natural  heirs.  This  is  termed  in  Franoe  Droit  D^Ayhaiin$» 
?ref.  de  Lanrier.  Qrdon.  torn.  i.  p.  16.  Brussel.  tom.  ii  p.  944.  Du  Cange, 
Yoc  AlbooiL  Pasqnier  Reeherchee,  p.  367.  This  practice  of  confiscating  Uie 
allots  of  strangers  upon  their  death  was  very  andent.  It  is  mentioned,  though 
very  obscurely,  in  a  law  o^  CharlenJiLfrne,  A.  D.  613.  Capital.  Balui.  p.  6OT. 
4  6.  Not  only  persons  who  were  bor^  m  a  foreign  country  Were  subject  to  the 
Droit  D'Aubune,  but  in  aome  countries  such  as  removed  from  one  diocess  to 
«nother,  or  from  the  lands  of  one  baron  to  ssother.  Bnissel.  vol.  iLp.  947.  949. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  law  more  unfavourable  to  the  intercouiae 
between  nations.  Something  similar  to  it,lMiwever,  may  be  found  in  the  andent 
laws  of  eveiT  kmgdom  in  Europe.  With  respect  to  Italy,  see  Mnrat.  Ant.  voL 
ii.  p.  14.  As  nations  advanced  in  improvement,  this  practioe  was  gradually 
abolished.  It  is  no  small  disgrace  to  the  French  jnrisprudenoe,  that  this  barba- 
rous inhospitable  custom  shoiSd  have  so  long  remained  among  a  people  so  highly 
dviliied. 

The  confusion  and  outrage  which  abounded  under  a  feeble  form  of  gopveni* 

■M&t,  incapable  of  framing  or  executing  salutary  laws,  rendered  the  cmnmun^ 

cation  between  the  different  provincesof  the  same  kingdom  extremely  dangureua. 

It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Lupus^  abbot  of  Fenieiasy  in  the  ninth  ceatuiyt  thai 
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(be  highwaji  were  eo  moeh  inleeted  l»y>beaditti,  that  it  wee  neeeenrr  ftr 
▼eHen  to  ibnn  theiiiMlTes  into  oompeaiee  or  cafaTaiie»  that  thej  migkt  he  aaSi 
frum  the  afiaiilti  of  robben.  Boaquet  Reooeil  dm  HieL  yoL  Tii.  p.  615.  Hie 
ttamerouB  regulatiooe  pablished  by  Char]es  the  Bald  hi  the  eanie  eeataxy,  di»- 
«DTerad  the  frequeoej  of  theee  duordera ;  and'  each  acts  of  Tioleooe  mie  be  - 
eon*  eo  common,  that  by  many  they  were  hardly  ooomdared  ai  criauaaL  For 
.  thia  reason  the  inierior  judgei,  eatled  eentenarii,  wereteqoired  to  take  uioaih, 
that  they  would  neither  commit  any  robbery  UiemselTee  nor  protaet  soeh  as 
were  gnilty  of  that  crime.  Capital  edit.  Bales.  toI.  iL  p.  03.  68.  The  ln»- 
toriana^  the  ninth  and  tenth  centnriet  sare  pathetic  deecriptioaa  of  theee  dii- 
orders.  Some  remarkable  panaifes.to  thia  purpoee  an  collected  by  MaL  Jo. 
Beehr.  Rer.  Medeb.  tib.  viiL  p.  603.  They  became  so  fireqaent  and  andaciovu, 
that  ^e  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  waa  nnable  to  repreae  them.  The 
ecdesiaatieal  juriadiction  waa  called  in  to  aid  it.  Coondls  were  held  with  g:ieat 
aolemnity,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  were  brought  thither,  and,  in  presence  ef 
their  sacred  reliques,  anathemas  were  denoonoed  against  robben,  and  irthsr 
violators  of  the  public  peace.  Bouquet  Recaeil  des  Hist.  torn.  z.  p.  900.  431. 
636.  ^ne  of  these  forms  of  excommunication,  issued  A*  D.  986,  ia  still  pie- 
aerred,  and  is  so  singular,  and  composed  with  eloquence  of  such  a  peeiUiar 
kind,  that  it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  place  hers.  After  the 
nsttal  introduction,  and  mentioning  the  outrage  wluch  gave  occasion  to  tbe  ana- 
thema, it  runs  thus :  **  Obtenebrescant  ocuU  yestri,  qui  concnpivenmt ;  aresesnt 
manus,  qu«  rapuerunt,  debilitentur  omnia  membra,  qucB  adjurenrnt.  Semper 
laboretis,  nee  requiem  inyeniatis,  iructuque  vestri  laboris  prir eminL  FonmdetiB, 
et  payeatis,  a  facie  persequentis,  et  non  persequentis  hoetis,  ut  tabeeoendo  defi- 
oiatis.  Sit  portio  Testra  cum  Juda  traditore  Domini,  in  terra  mortis  et  teoe- 
brarum ;  donee  corda  yestra  ad  satisfactionoQ.  plenam  conyertantuTd — ^Ne  ees- 
aant  a  yobiB  hie  maledictiones,  soelbnun  vestrorum  persecutricea,  qnamditt 
permanebitis  in  peccato  peryasionis.    Amen,  Fiat,  Flat.**    Bouquet,  ib.  pu  617. 

NoTB  [30].  Pagb  42. 

With  reepect  to  the-  progresi  of  commerce  whidi  I  faaye  deeoribod,  p.  36,  it 
may  be  obseryed,  that  the  Italian  states  carried  on  some  oorameroe  with  the 
cities  of  the  Greek  empire,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  imported 
into  their  own  country  the  rich  commodities  of  the  East.  Murat.  Antiq.  ItaL 
yoL  iL  p.  882.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  Venetians  had  opraed  a  trade  with 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  Ibid.  The  inhabitants  of  Amalphi  and  Pisa  had  fikie- 
wise  extended  their  trade  to  the  same  ports.  Mnrat  ib.  p,  884,  88S».  Tlie 
effects  of  the  Crusades  in  increasing  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  Itafiaa 
atatee,  and  particularly  that  which  they  carried  on  with  the  East,  I  haye  ex- 
plained, page  20.  They  not  only  imported  the  Indian  commodities  ftoim  the 
East,  bat  established  manufactures  of  curious  fabric  in  their  own  country. 
Seyerai  of  theoe  are  enumerated  by  Muratori  in  his  Dissertations  conoeralag 
the  arti  and  the  tMnvtng  of  the  middle  ages.  Antiq.  ItaL  ygl.  iL  p.  349.  399. 
They  made  irreat  progress,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  which  had 
long  been  peculiar  to  the  eastern  proyinces  of  Asia.  Silk  stufi  were  of  such 
high  price  in  ancient  Rome,  that  only  a  few  persons  of  the  first  rank  were  able 
to  purchase  them.  Under  Aurelian,  A.  D.  ^0,  a  pound  of  silk  was  equal  in 
ralue  to  a  pound  of  gold.  Absit  ut  aurikfila  pensentur.  Libra  enim  anri  tunc 
libra  serici  foit.  Vojiiscus  in  Aureliano.  Jnstiniantin  the  sixth  century,  intro- 
duced the  art  of  rearing  silk  worms  into  Gteece,  which  rendered  the  eommodity 
somewhat  Qiore  plentiful,  though  still  it  was  of  such  great  yaloe  as  to  fwaain 
an  article  of  luxury  or  magnificence,  resenred  only  for  persons  of  the  first  order, 
or  for  public  solemnities.  Roger  I.  king  of  Sicily^  about  the  year  1130,  earned 
pft  a  number  of  artificers  in  tiie  silk  trade  from  Athens,  and  settling  them  in 
Palermo,  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  into  his  kingdom,  from  which  it  waa 
communicated,  to  other  parts  of  Italy.  Gianon.  Hut  of  Napiee,  b.  xi.  e.  7. 
This  seems  to  haye  rendered  silk  so  common,  that,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  thousand  citizens  of  Oenoa  appeared  in  oae  prneea«eB 
clad  in  silk  rebes.  Sugar  is  likewise  a  production  os  the  East  Smne  planta 
of  the  engar  cane  were  breuffht  firom  Asia;  and  the  first  attempt  to  aoltiyaia 
them  in  Sicily  waa  made  about  the  middle  of  the  twalfth  eaBtniy.    ~ 
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tbenoe  they  were  transplanted  into  the  eonthem  proyincee  of  8pahi.  JFVom 
Spain  they  were  carried  to  the  Canary  and  Madeira  isles,  and  at  lexigth  into 
the  New  World.  Ladovieo  Guiociar<Uni,  in  enumerating  the  goods  imported  . 
into  Antwerp  about  the  year  1600,  mentions  the  sugar  which  they  received  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  as  a  considerable  article.  He  describes  that  sugar  as  thi6 
mroduct  of  the  Madeira  and  Canary  Islands.  Descrit  de  Paesi  Bassi,  p.  lMi»  181. 
The  sugar  cane  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  before  that  time,  but  th0 
cultivation  of  it  was  not  so  impfored  or  extensive  as  to  famish  an  article  of 
siuch  consequence  in  commerce.  In  the  middle  ages,  though  sugar  was  nq| 
raised  in  such  quantities,  or  employed  for  so  many  purposes,  as  to  become  one 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  nrth- 
«]e  in  the  commerce  of  the  Italian  states. 

These  various  commodities  with  which  the  Italians  fumiriied  the  othernatjons 
or  Europe,  procured  them  a  favourable  reception  in  ey:ery  kingdom.    They 
were  established  in  Francis  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  most  extensive  im» 
munities.    They  not  onlv  obtained  every  indulgence  favourable  to  their  com- 
merce, but  personal  rights  and  privileges  were  granted  to  them,  which  the 
Aatives  of  the  kingdom  did  not  enjoy.    Ordon.  tom.  iv.  p.  668.    By  a  special 
proviso,  they  were  exempted  from  the  Droit  D'Aubaine.    Ibid*  p.  670.    As  the 
Lombards  (a  name  frequently  given  to  all  Italian  meichftnts  in  many  parts  df 
Europe)  engrossed  the  trade  ofevery  kingdom  in  whidb  they  settled,  they  be* 
oame  masters  of  its  cash.    Money  of  course  was  in  their  hands  not  only  a  sign 
of  the  value"  of  other  commodities,  but  became  an  object  of  commerce  itsuf. 
They  dealt  largely  as  bankers.    In  an  ordonnance,  A.  D.  1296,  we  find  them 
«^led  marcatoret  and  ean^iores.    They  darried  on  this  as  well  as  other  branches 
of  their  commerce  with  somewhat  of  that  rapacious  spirit  which  is  natural  to 
monopolizers  who  are  not  restrained  by  the  competition  of  rival  traders.    An 
absurd  opinion,  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  was,  however,  in  some 
measure  the  cause  of  their  exorbitant  demands,  and  may  be  pleaded  in  apology 
ibr  them.    Trade  cannot  be  carried  en  with  advantage,  unless  the  persons  who 
lend  a  sum  of  money  are  allowed  a  certain  premium  for  the  use  of  it,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  risk  which  they  run  in  permitting  another  to  traffic  with 
their  stock.    This  premium  is  fixed  by  law  in  all  commercial  countries,  and  w 
caUed  the  legal  interest  of  money.    But  the  Fathers  of  the  church  had  prepos- 
terously appUed  the  prohibitions  of  usury  in  Scripture  to  the  pajrment  of  legal 
intetest,  and  condemned  it  as  a  sin.    The  schoolmen,  misled  by  Aristotle,  whose 
sentiments  they  followed  implicitly,  and  without  examination,  adopted  the  same 
orror,  and  enforced  it.    Blacksione's  Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  England, 
.  vol.  ii.  p.  466.    Thus  the  Lombards  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  traffic  which 
was  every  where  deemed  criminal  and  odious.    They  were  liable  to  punishment 
if  detected.    They  were  not  satisfied,  therefore,  with  that  moderate  premium, 
which  they  might  have  claimed  if  their  trade  had  been  open  and  authorised  by 
law.    They  exacted  a  sum  proportional  to  the  danger  and  infamy  of  a  dis- 
covery.   Accordingly,  we  find  that  it  was  usual  for  them  to  demand  twentr 
per  cent  for  the  use  of  money  in  the  thirteenth  century.    Murat  Antiq.  Ital. 
vol.  i.  p.  893.    About  the  beginning  of  that  century,  the  countess  of  Flanders 
was  obliged  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  pay  her  husband*s  ransom.    She  pro- 
cured the  sxmi  requisite,  either  from  Italian  merchants  or  from  Jews*    The 
lowest  interest  which  she  paid  to  them  was  above  twenty  per  cent,  and  some 
of  them  exacted  near  thirty.    Martene  and  Durand.  Thesanr.  Aneodotorum, 
▼ol.  L  p.  886.    In  the  fourteenth  century,  A.  D.  1311,  Philip  IV.  fixed  the  m- 
terest  which  might  be  legally  exacted  in  the  fairs  of  Champagne  at  twenty  per 
cent.    Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  484.    The  interest  of  monev  in  Arragon  was  somewhat 
]ower.    James  I.,  A.  D.  1243,  fixed  it  by  law  at  eighteen  per  cent    Petr.  d« 
'^tarca.    Mana  aive  Limes  Hispan.  app.  1433.    As  late  as  the  year  1490,  it 
appears  that  the  interest  of  money  in  Placentia  was  at  the  rate  of  forty  per 
cent    This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  at  that  time  the  commerce  of 
the  Italian  states  was  become  considerable.    Memoire  Storiche  de  Placenxa, 
tom.  viii.  p.  104.  Piac.  1760.    It  appears  from  Lud.  Guicdardini,  that  Charietf 
y.  had  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  m  his  donrinions  in  the  Low*Conntriee  at 
twelve  per  cent,  and  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  about  the  year  1660,  it  was 
aotonconuMni  to  •zaotttiwe  than  that  foa.   Eft  compUiot  of  this  u  eioibi- 
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lAnt,  and  poiiiteoat  its  bad  effeet*  both  on  agiicvltim  and 
di  Paeai  Baini,  p.  173.  The  hi|^  iaterwt  of  HKHiej  is  sIoim  &  froof  that  tfaa 
profits  on  commerce  were  exorbitant ;  and  that  it  was  not  camsd  on  to  great 
extent^-The  Lombards  were  likewise  established  in  England  in  the  Ihiiteeath 
eentorj,  and  a  considerable  street  in  the  dtj  of  London  still  bean  their  name. 
They  eniojed  great  privileges,  sad  earned  qa  an  eztenave  eomraeroe,  partien- 
Url/  as  bsjiJLers.  See  Anderson^s  ChronoL  l>ednction,  toL  L  p.  137.  160. 9M. 
SiSl,  where  the  statutes  or  other  autbotitiee  which  confirm  this  are  qooted. 
But  the  chief  mart  for  Italian  commodities  was  at  Broges.  NaTigatioa  was 
then  so  imperfect  that  to  sail  from  any  port  in  the  Baltic,  and  to  retam  again, 
was  a  voyage  too  great  to  be  performed  in  one  sommer.  For  that  leasoo,  a 
magazioe  or  storehouse  half-way  between  the  cemmerctal  cities  in  the  IVortb, 
and  those  in  Italy,  became  necessary.  Bmgcs  was  pitched  npon  as  the  most 
coDTenient  station.  That  choice  introduced  imst  wealth  into  the  Low-Conntzies; 
Bruges  was  at  once  the  staple  for  English  wool ;  for  the  woollen  and  linen 
maaufkctures  of  the  Ketherlands ;  for  the  naval  stores  and  other  bulky  com- 
modities of  the  North ;  and  for  the  Indian  commodities,  as  well  as  domestic 
productions  imported  by  the  Italian  States.  The  extent  of  its  commeroe  in 
Indian  goods  with  Vexiice  alone,  appears  from  one  foct  In  the  year  1S18, 
&V9  Venetian  galeasees  laden  with  Indian  commodities  amved  at  Bmgcs,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  the  fair.  These  galeasees  were  Teesels  of 
rery  considerable  burden.  L.  Onic  Descritt.  di  Paesi  Bassi,  p.  174.  Bruges 
was  the  greatest  emporiimi  in  all  Europe.  Many  proofii  of  this  oeenr  in  the 
historians  and  recordi  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  eentuiies.  Bat,  instead 
of  multiplying  quotations,  I  shall  refer  my  readers  to  Andenon,  toI.  i.  p.  12, 
137,  213, 24&,  tie.  The  nature  of  this  work  prevents  me  from  entering  into 
any  more  minute  detail,  hut  there  are  eome  detached  facts  which  give  a 
high  idea  of  the  wealth  both  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  commercial  states. 
The  duke  of  Brabant  contracted  his  daughter  to  the  Black  Prince,  eon  of 
Edward  III.  of  England,  A.  D.  1339,  and  gave  her  a  portion  which  we  may 
reckon  to  be  of  equal  value  with  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  onr  present 
money.  Rjrmer^s  Feeders,  vol.  v.  p.  113.  John  GaJeazzo  Viscooti  Dnke  of 
Milan,  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Lionel  Duke 
of  Clarence,  Edward's  third  son,  A.  D.  1367,  and  granted  her  a  portion  equal 
to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money.  Rymer*s  Fmdera, 
ToL  vi.  p.  647.  These  exorbitant  sums,  so  far  exceeding  what  was  then  granted 
by  the  most  powerful  monarchs,  and  which  appear  extraordinary  even  in 
the  present  age  when  the  wealth  of  Europe  is  so  much  increasAd,  musrt  have 
arisen  from  the  riches  which  flowed  into  thoee  countries  from  their  extensive 
and  lucjatave  conmieioe.  The  first  source  of  wealth  to  the  towns  situated  on 
the  Baltic  sea  seems  to  have  been  the  herring  fishery;  the  shoals  of  herrings 
frequenting  at  that  time  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  now  resort  to  the  British  coasts.  The  effects  of  this  fishery 
«ro  thus  deeeribed  by  an  Author  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Danee,  says 
he,  who  were  formerly  clad  in  the  poor  gaxh  of  sailors,  are  now  clothed  in 
eeariet,  purple,  and  fine  linen.  For  they  abound  with  wealth  flowing  from 
their  annual  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Scbonen ;  so  that  aD  nations  resort  to 
tiiem,  bringing  their  gold,  silver,  and  precious  oommodrtieB,  that  they  may  pur- 
chase hernngs,  which  the  divine  bounty  bestows  upon  them.  Amoldns  Ia- 
beoensis  ap.  Conring.  de  Urbib.'OermaA.  k  87. 

The  Hanseatic  league  is  the  most  powerfbl  commercial  conlbderacy  known 
in  history.  Its  origin  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  objects 
4if  its  union,  are  described  by  Knipschildt  Tractatus  Historico-Politioo  Jarimeos 
de  Juribus  Ctvxtat.  Imper.  ub.  1.  cap.  4.  Anderson  hss  mentioned  the  chief 
inctM  with  respect  to  their  commercial  progress,  the  extent  of  the  privilegee 
which  they  obtained  in  different  countries,  tiieir  successAiI  wars  with  several 
monardie,  as  #ell  as  the  spirit  and  zeal  With  wWeh  they  contended  for  thoes 
liberties  and  rights  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  commerce  to  ad- 
vantage. The  vigorous  efSbrts  of  a  society  of  merchants  attentrve  only  to 
commercial  objects,  could  not  foil  of  diffusing  new  and  more  liberal  ideas 
oeoc^ming  justice  and  order  in  every  country  of  Europe  where  they  settled. 

la  EngJandi  the  progreas  of  eommeioe  was  es^ienMiy  dow;  md  the 
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ttf  thii  nre  obtious.  During  Um  Sazon  heptucby,  Enrland,  iplit  into  many 
pettT  kingdomsv  which  were  perpetually  at  varianco  with  each  other ;  ezpoeed 
to  the  fime  inciuruomi  of  the  Danes,  and  other  northern  pirates,  and  sunk  hi 
barbarity  and  ignorance,  was  in  no  condition  to  cnHiTate  commerce,  or  to  pni^ 
•ae  any  system  of  nseftil  and  aalatary  pohcy.  When  a  better  prospect  began 
to  open  by  the  union  of  the  kingdom  under  one  monarch,  the  Norman  conquest 
took  place.  This  occasioned  such  a  violent  shock,  as  well  ts  such  a  sudden  and 
total  revolution  of  property,  that  the  nation  did  not  recover  from  it  during  several 
reigns.  By  the  time  thai  the  constitution  began  to  acquire  some  stability,  and  the 
English  had  so  incorporated  with  their  conquerors,  as  to  become  one  people,  the, 
nation  engaged  with  no  less  ardour  than  imprudence  in  support  of  the  preten* 
sions  of  their  sovereigne  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  long  wasted  its  vigour 
and  genius  in  its  wild  efforts  to  conquer  that  kingdom.'  HVlmn  by  its  ill  success^ 
and  repeated  disappointments,  a  period  was  at  last  put  to  this  hit!  phrenxy, 
and  the  nation  beginning  to  enjoy  some  repose,  had  leisure  to  breathe  and  to 

Either  new  strength,  the  destructive  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
ancaster  broke  out,  and  involved  the  kingdom  in  the  wont  of  all  calamities. 
Thus,  besides  the  common  obstructions  of  commerce  occasioned  by  the  nature 
of  the  feudal  government,  and  the  state  of  mannetis  during  the  middle  ages, 
its  progress  in  England  was  retarded  by  peculiar  causes.  Such  a  succeesion 
of  events  adverse  to  the  commercial  spirit  was  sufficient  to  have  checked  its 
growth,  although  every  other  circumstance  had  fhvoured  it.  The  English  wefe 
aocm-dinf  ]y  one  of  the  last  nations  in  Europe  who  availed  themselves  of  those 
commercial  advantages  which  were  natural  or  peculiar  to  their  country.  Be- 
fi>re  the  reign  of  Edward  IIT.,  all  the  woolr  of  England,  except  a  small  q'oantity 
wrought  into  coane  cloths  for  home  consumption,  was  sold  to  the  Flemings  or 
Lombards,  and  manufactured  by  tbem.  Though  Edward,  A,  D.  1326,  began 
to  allure  some  of  the  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  England,  it  was  long  before 
the  English  were  capable  of  fabricating  cloth  for  foreign  markets,  and  the 
export  of  unwrought  wool  stiU  continued  to  be  the  chief  article  of  their  com- 
merce. Anderaon  passim.  All  foreign  commodities  were  brought  into  England 
by  the  Lombards  or  Hanseatic  mordants.  The  English  ports  were  frequented 
by  ships  both  from  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  and  they  tamely  allowed 
foreignen  to  reap  all  the  profiti  arising  from  the  supply  of  their  wants.  The 
iSnt  commercial  treaty  of  England  on  record,  if  that  with  Haquin  king  of 
Norway,  A.  D.  1217.  Anders,  vol.  i.  p.  108.  But  the  English  did  not  venture 
to  trade  in  their  own  ships  to  the  Baltic  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Ibid.  151.  It  was  after  the  middle  of  the  nfteenUi,  before  they  sent 
any  ship  into  the  Mediterranean.  Tbid.  p.  177.  Nor  was  it  long  before  this 
period  Uiat  their  vessels  began  to  visit  the  ports  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  But 
though  I  have  pointed  out  the  slow  progress  of  th»  English  commerce  ai  a 
fact  little  attended  to,  and  yet  meriting  considention,  the  concourse  of  foreign- 
en  to  the  ports  of  England,  together  with  the  communication  among  all  the 
different  countries  in  Europe,  which  went  on  increasing  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  centurj,  is  sufficient  to  justify  all  the  obeervations  and  reasonings 
in  the  text  concerning  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  state  of  mannen  and 
of  society. 

Note  [31].'  Paox  71. 

I  RAVE  not  been  able  to  discover  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  justiza  was 
appointed.  Among  the  claims  of  the/tm/a  or  imton  formed  against  James  I., 
A.  D.  1264,  this  was  one ;  that  the  king  should  not  nominate  any  person  to  be 
justifa,  without  the  consent  or  approbation  of  the  ricos-hombres  or  noblee 
Zttrita  Anales  de  Arragon,  vol.  i.  p.  180.  But  the  king  in  his  answer  to  their 
remonstrance  asserts,  ^  that  it  was  established  by  immemorial  practice,  and 
was  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  king,  in  virtue  of  his 
royal  prerogative,  ihould  name  the  justisa.**  Zurita,  ibid,  181.  Blanca,  666. 
From  another  passage  in  Zurita,  it  appears,  that  while  the  Arragoneee  enjoyed 
the  privilege  oi  Uu  union^  i.  e.  the  power  of  confhderating  against  their  sovereign 
as  often  as  they  coooeived  that  he  had  violated  any  of  their  rights  and  im- 
munities, the  justaxa  was  not  only  nominated  by  the  king,  but  held  his  office 
during  the  king's  pkasure.    Kor  was  this  practioo  attended  with  any  bad  effeetsb 
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u  the  privilege  of  the  mdon  wu  a  raffioient  end  eflbetttal  check  to  snj  abnas 
of  the  Foyel  prerogatiye.  Bat  when  the  priyilepe  of  the  union  was  aboliilied 
ae  danfeioue  to  the  ojder  and  peaee  of  society,  it  was  agreed  that  the  ioetua 

itedtoto. 


ehonld  continue  in  office  during  life.  Several  kings,  howerer,  attempt 
moTC  justisas  who  were  obnoxious  to  them,  and  thcT  sometimes  succeeded  In 
the  attempt.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  encroachment,  whidi  would  have 
destroyed  the  intention  of  the  institntion,  and  have  rendered  the  justiia  the 
dependant  and  tool  of  the  crown,  instead  of  the  guardian  of  the  ptople,  a  law 
was  epacted  in  the  Cortes,  A.  D.  1442,  ordaining  that  the  justiaa  should  con- 
tinue in  ofiice  during  life,  and  should  nbt  be  removed  from  it  unless  by  the  an- 
thority  of  the  Cortes.  Fueros  et  Observancias  del  Reyno  de  Airag.  lik  L  p. 
2$.  By  former  laws  the  person  of  the  justiza  h'ad  beoi  declared  -sacred,  and 
he  was  responsible  only  to  the  Cortes.  Ibid.  p.  15.  b.  Zurita  and  Blanea,  who 
both  published  their  histories  while  the  justiza  of  Arragon  retained  the  iuB 
exercise  of  his  privileges  and  jurisdiction,  have  neglected  to  explain  aeveral 
circumstances  with  regard  to  the  office  of  that  Respectable  magistmtev  because 
they  addressed  their  works  to  their  countrymen,  who  were  weU  acquainted 
with  every  particular  concerning  the  functions  of  a  judge,  to  whom  they  looked 
up  as  to  the  guardian  of  their  liberties.  It  is  vain  to  consult  the  later  histo* 
rians  of  Spain,  about  any  point  with  respect  to  which  the  excellent  historians 
whom  I  have  named  are  silent.  The  ancient  constitution  of  their  country  was 
overturned,  and  despotiam  established  on  the  ruin  of  its  liberties,  when  the 
writers  of  this  and  the  preceding  century  composed  their  histories,  and  on  thai 
account  they  had  little  curiosity  to  know  the  nature  of  thoae  institntioDS  to 
which  their  ancestors  owed  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  or  they  were  afraid  to 
describe  them^with  much  accuracy.  The  spirit  with  which  Mariana,  him  oqb- 
tinuator  Miniana,  and  Ferreras,  write  their  histories,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  two  historians  of  Arragon,  from  whom  I  have  ttken  n^  account  of  the 
constitution  of  that  kingdom. 

Two  circumstances  oonoerning  the  justiza,  beddes  those  which  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  are  worthy  of  observation :  1.  None  of  the  ricoe-bcmiibraBv 
or  noblemen  of  the  first  order,  could  be  appointed  justiza.  Be  was  tnhen  out 
of  the  second  class  of  cavalleros,  who  seem  to  have  been  neaify  of  the  same 
condition  or  rank  with  sentlemen  or  commoners  in  Great  Britain.  Fneroe  et 
Observanc.  del  Reyno,  &c.  lib.  i.  p.  21.  b.  The  reason  was,  By  the  laws  cT 
Arragon,  the  ricos-hombres  were  not  subject  to  capital  punishment;  hut  as  it 
was  necessary  for  the  aecurity  of  liberty,  that  the  justiza  should  be  aceountahle 
for  the  mapner  in,  which  he  executed  the. high  trust  reposed  in  him^  it  was  a 
powerful  restraint  upon  him  to  know  that  he  was  liablo  to  be  punished  capitally. 
Blanca,  p.  667.  756.  Zurita,  tom.  ii.  p.  229.  Fueros  et  Observanc  lib.  iz.  p. 
182.  b.  183.  |t  appears  too,  from  many  pasaages  in  Zurita,  that  the  justiza 
was  appointed  to  check  the  domineering  and  oppresaive  spirit  of  the  n€»bles,  as 
well  as  to  aet  bounda  to  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and  therefore  he  was  chosen 
from  an  order  of  oitizeoa  equally  interested  in  opposing  both. 

2.  A  magistrate  possesaed  of  auch  extensive  powers  as  the  justiza,  might 
have  exercised  them  in  a  manner  pernicious  to  the  atate,  if  he  himself  had  boien 
subject  to  no  control.  A  constitutional  remedy  waa  on  that  account  provided 
againat  this  danger.  Seventeen  persons  were  chosen  by  lot  in  each  meeting  of 
the  Cortes.  These  formed  a  tribunal  called  the  court  of  inquisition  into  the 
office  of  justiza.  This  court  met  at  three  stated  terms  in  each  year.  Every 
person  had  liberty  of  complaining  to  it  of  any  iniquity  or  nmriect  of  duty  in 
the  justiza,  or  in  the  inferior  judges,  who  acted  in  his  name.  The  iustixa  and 
his  deputies  were  called  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  The  members  of  the 
court  pessed  sentence  by  ballot.  They  might  punish  by  degradatioB,  oonfioea- 
tion  of  goods,  or  even  with  death.  The  law  which  erected  this  coorl,  and 
regulat^  the  form  of  its  procedure,  was  enacted,  A.  D.  1461.  Zurita  Anales, 
tv.  102.  Blanca  Comment.  Rer.  Arragon,  770.  Previous  to  this  period,  inqniiy 
-was  made  into  the  conduct  of  the  justiza,  though  not  with  the  same  formality. 
He  was,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
Cortes.  The  constant  dread  of  such  an  impartial  and  severe  inquiry  into  his 
behaviour,  was  a  powerful  motive  to  the  vigilant  and  faithful  discharge  of  has 
duty.    A  remarkable  instance  of  the  authority  of  the  justisa  whan  opposed  to 
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that  of  the  IdiM^  ooeQmn  the  year  1386.  Bj  the  oonetitatioii  of  Aira|^  the 
eldeit  eon  or  heir  ap^areot  of  the  orown  poeeoMed  considerable  power  and 
jnriadiction  in  the  kingdom.  Fueroe  et  Obeerran.  del  Reyno  de  Arrag.  lib.  i.  p. 
16.  Peter  IV.,  uMtigated  bj  a  wcond  wife,  attempted  to  deprite  hie  eon  of  thie,, 
and  enjoined  his  subjects  to  yield  him  no  obedience.  The  prince  immediately 
applied  to  the  justixa ;  ^  the  safeguard  and  defence,"  says  Zurita,  ^against  all 
Tiolence  and  oppression."  The  iustiza  granted  him  the  firmo  de  dtreeko^  the 
effect  of  which  was,  that  upon  his  giving  surety  to  appear  in  judgment,  he 
could  not  be  deprived  of  any  immunity  or  privilege  which  he  pouessed,  but  in 
consequence  of  a  legal  trial  before  the  justixa  and  of  a  sentence  pronounced  by 
him.  This  was  published  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  notwithstanding  the 
proclamation  in  contradiction  to  thie  which  had  been  issued  by  the  king,  the 
prince  continued  in  the  exereioe  of  all  his  rights,  and  his  autaority  was  uni- 
veiaally  recognised.    Zurita  Anales  de  Arragon,  tom.  ii.  386. 

NoT«  [32].  Pagi  72. 

I  iiAVB  been  induced,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  many  respectable 
authors,  to  mention  this  as  the  constitutional  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance^ 
which  the  Arragonese  took  to  their  sovereigns.  I  must  acknowledffe,  however, 
that  I  have  not  found  this  singular  oath  in  any  Spanish  author  whom  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting*  It  is  mentioned  neither  by  Zurita,  nor 
Blanca,nor  Argensola,  nor  Say  ai,  who  were  all  historiographers  appointed  by  the 
Cortes  of  Arragon  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  kiiunlom.  All  these  writers 
possess  a  merit  which  is  very  rare  among  historians.  They  are  extremely  accu- 
rate in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country.  Their 
silence  with  respect  to  this,  creates  some  suspicion  concerning  the  genuineness 
of  the  oath.  But  as  it  is  mentioned  by  so  many  authors  who  produce  the 
ancient  Spanish  words^  hi  which  it  is  expressed,  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
taken  it  from  some  writer  of  credit,  whose  works  have  not  fallen  into  my  hands. 
The  spirit  of  the  oath  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Arngonese 
constitution.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  the  learned  M.  Totze, 
professor  of  history  at  Batzowv  in  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg,  has  been  so  good 
as  to  point  out  to  me  a  Spanish  author  of  great  authority,  who  has  published 
the  words  of  this  oath.  It  b  Antonio  Peres,  a  native  of  Airagon,  secretary  tO' 
Philip  II.  The  words  of  the  oath  are,  ^  Nos,  que  valemus  tanto  como  vos,  os 
haxemos  nuestro.Rey  v  Segnor,  con  tal  que  nos  guardeys  nuestros  fueros,  y 
libertades,  y  si  No,  No."  Las  Obras  y  Relaciones  de  Ant  Peret.  8vo.  par  Juan 
de  la  Planche  1631,  p.  143. 

The  privilege  of  union,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  and 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  singular  which  could  take 
place  in  a  regular  government,  and  the  oath  that  I  have  quoted  expresses  nothing 
more  than  this  constitutional  privilege  entitled  the  Arragonese  to  perform.  If 
the  king  or  his  ministers  violated  any  of  the  laws  or  immunities  of  the  Arra- 
gonese, and  did  not  grant  immediate  redress  in  consequence  of  their  represen- 
tations and  remonstrances,  the  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  or  Rieoi-hombret  ds 
natura^  ei  de  metnada^  the  equestrian  order,  or  the  nobility  of  the  second  class, 
called  Hidalgot  ei  Ji^aneione$^  together  with  the  magistrates  of  cities,  might,^ 
either  in  the  Cortes,  or  in  a  voluntary  assembly,  join  in  union,  and  binding 
themselves  by  mutual  oaths  and  the  exchange  of  hostages  to  be  faithful  to  each 
other,  they  might  require  the  king,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  this 
body  corporate,  to  grant  them  redress.  If  the  king  refused  to  comply  with 
their  request,  or  took  arms  in  order  to  oppose  them,  they  might,  in  virtue  of 
the  privUege  of  union,  instantiy  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  king,  refuse 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  proceed  to  elect  another  monarch ; 
nor  did  they  mcur  any  guilt,  or  become  liable  to  any  prosecution  on  that  ac«^ 
count.  Blanca.  Com.  lUr.  Arrag.  661.  669.  This  union  did  not  resemble  the 
ttonfederades  in  other  feudal  kingdoms.  It  was  a  eon^tutional  association^ 
m  which  legal  privileges  were  vestMl,  which  issued  its  mandates  under  a  common 
0oal,  and  proceeded  in  all  its  operations  by  regular  and  ascertained  forms. 
This  dangorons  right  was  not  only  daimed  but  exercised.  In  the  year  1287, 
the  Arragonese  formed  a  union  in  opposition  to  Alfonso  III.,  and  obliged  that 
king  not  only  to  comply  with  their  demands,  but  to  ratify  a  privilege  so  fatal 
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to  tfaa  ^yw  of  tho  cfovtt.  Ztuita  Analea,  torn.  i.  p.  ttt  Li  IIm  jmr  JSfT^ 
a  Qnioii  WM  formed  againot  Peter  IV.  with  equal  mioeeM,  and  a  new  lalifieao 
tum  of  the  phTile^  waa  extorted.  Zarita,  torn.  M.  p.  202.  Bat  aooa  after, 
the  king  having  defeated  the  leaders  of  the  miioa  in  battle,  the  pnrilege  of 
nnion  wae  finailT*  abrogated  in  the  Cortea,  and  all  the  laws  or  recovdi  which 
oontained  any  confirmation  of  it  were  cancelled  or  dettiojed.  The  king,  in 
preaenoe  of  the  Corlee,  called  for  the  act  wherebr  he  had  ratified  the  miion, 
and  haTing  wounded  hie  hand  with  his  poniard,  be  held  it  aboTo  the  record, 
^  that  priyilege,**  sairs  he,  "^  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  kingdom,  and  so  in- 
inrious  te  rojal^,  liioiM  be  efiaoed  with  the  blood  of  a  king."  Znrita,  torn, 
li.  p.  999.  The  law  abolishiog  the  anion  is  published:  Fneroe  et  Obeerranc 
lib.  ix.  p.  178.  JP'rom  that  period  the  jnstiza  became  the  oonstitotioiial  gnar£an 
of  public  liberty,  and  his  power  and  jurisdiction  oceasiotted  none  of  those  yio- 
lent  conyulaioDs  wlueh  the  tumul^ary  privilege  of  the  unioB  was  apt  to  pn> 
duce.  The  constitution  of  Arragon,  however,  still  remained  extremely  fice. 
One  source  of  this  liberty  arose  ftom  the  early  admission  of  the  repreeentatJTcs 
of  the  cities  into  the  Cortes.  'It  seems  probaUe  from  Zurita,  that  burgesses 
were  constituent  members  of  the  Cortes  from  ite  first  institution.  He  mentions 
a  meeting  of  Cortes,  A.  D.  1133,  in  which  the  proeurtkhrei  de  /as  rmdndcty 
eiOot  were  preeent.  Tom.  i.  p.  61.  This  is  tne  constitutional  language  m 
which  their  presend^  is  dedared  iA  tho  Cortes,  after  the  journals  of  that  eoort 
were  regularly  kept.  It  ia  probable,  that  a  historian  so  accurate  as  Zurita 
Would  not  have  need  these  w<Htis,  if  he  had  not  taken  them  from  some  authoi- 
tie  record.  It  was  more  than  a  century  after  this  period  before  the  representa- 
tives of  citiM  formed  a  constituent  part  in  the  supreme  assemblies  of  the  other 
European  nations.  The  free  spirit  of  the  Arragonese  govemmimt  is  conqvico- 
ous  in  many  particulars.  The  Cortes  not  only  opposed  the  attorapte  of  their 
kings  to  inomase  their  reveflue,  or  to  extend  their  prerogative,  but  they  daimed 
righto  and  exerdsed  powers  wbidi  will  appear  extraordinary  even  in  «  country 
accustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  In  the  vear  IfiM,  the  Cortes  daimed 
the  privilege  of  naming  the  members  of  the  king's  coundl  and  the  effioers  of 
his  household,  and  they  seem  to  have  obtained  it  for  some  time.  Zoiita,  torn, 
i.  p.  303.  307.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Cortes  to  name  the  ogcera  who 
commanded  the  troops  raised  by  uieir  authority.  This  seems  to  be  evident 
f^m  a  passage  in  Zurita.  When  the  Cortes,  in  the  year  1503,  raised  a  body  d 
troops  to  be  employed  in  Itely,  it  passed  an  act  empowering  the  kiiig  to  name 
the  offieors  who  should  command  them,  Zurita,  torn.  v.  p.  274 ;  which  plainly 
implies  that,  without  this  warrant,  it  did  not  belong  to  hinA  in  virtnO  of  hat 
prerogative.  In  the  Foeros  et  Observandas  del  Reyno  de  Arragon,  two  geaerd 
dedarations  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Arragonese  are  publisfaed ;  the 
one,  in  the  rdgn  of  Pedro  I.,  A.  D.  1283;  the  other,  in  that  of  James  II.,  A. 
D.  13S5.  They  are  of  such  a  length,  that  I  cannot  insert  them ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent from  these,  that  not  only  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  but  the  i^hte  of 
the  people,  personal  as  well  as  political,  were,  at  that  period,  more  extensive 
and-  bettor  understood  than  in  any  kingdom  of  Europe.  Lib.  i.  p.  7.  9.  The 
oath  by'  which  the  king  bound  himself  to  observe  those  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  peoplo,  was  very  solemn.  Ibid.  p.  14.  b.  &  p.  15.  llie  Cortes  of  Arragon 
discovered  not  only  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  which  are  peculi^  to  free  atatcs, 
in  guarding  the  essential  parts  of  the  constitution,  but  they  wdn  setup^oosly 
attentive  to  observe  the  most  minute  forms  and  ceremonies  to  which  they  were 
aocustomed.  According  to  the  esteblished  laws  and  customs  of  Aifagun,  no 
fordgner  had  liberty  to  enter  the  hall  in  which  the  Cor^as  assembled.  Fcardi- 
aand,  in  the  year  1481,  appointed  his  queen,  Isabella,  regent  of  the  hingdom, 
while  he  was  absent  dnring  the  couiue  of  the  campaign.  The  law  required 
that  a  regent  should  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  in  presence  of  the  Cofrtop ;  bat 
as  Isabdla  was  a  foreigner,  before  she  could  be  admitted,  the  Cortes  thoii^gtit 
it  necessary  to  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  sergeant-porter  to  open  the  door  of 
the  hall,  and  to  allow  her  to  enter ;  *^so  attentive  were  they  (says  ZmM)  to 
observe  their  laws  and  forms,  even  such  as  may  seem  most  minute.**  Iw. 
iv.  IK  313. 

^  The  Arragonese  were  no  less  solidtous  to  secure  the  personal  righto  of  indi- 
vidnals,  than  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  constitution ;  and  tho  spirit  of 
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tiMtr  ttatatei  with  T*p«ct  to  botb  wu  equally  liberal.  Two  Ikctv  feUtiye  to  tftie 
matter  m^eiit  obeerration.  Bjr  an  ezproM  atatate  in  the  year  1335,  it  was 
deelarad'  to  be  luilawfVil  to  put  any  native  Airagonese  to  the  torture.  If  he 
eould  not  be  oonricted  by  the  teatimoay  of  witneea^  he  waa  instantly  absolyed. 
Zurita,  torn.  ii.  p.  66.  Zorita  records  the  ragulation  with  the  satisfaction 
natural  to  an  historian,  when  he  contemplates  Uie  humanity  of  his  countrymen. 
He  oompans  the  laws  of  Arra|;on  to  those  of  Rom^,  ••  b<ith  exempted  cititens 
a|id  freemen  from  sueh  ignommious  and  cruel  treatment,  and  had  recourse  to 
it  only  in  the  trial  of  slaves.  Zorita  had  reason  to  bestow  sueh  an  encomium 
on  the  laws  of  his  country.  Torture  was  at  that  time  pemiitted  by  the  laws  of 
•very  other  nation  in  Europe.  Even  in  England,  from  which  the  mild  spirit 
of  legislation  has  long  banished  it,  torture  was  not,  at  that  time,  unknown. 
Observations  on  the.  Statutei,  chiefly  the  more  luaeient,  4to.  p.  66. 

The  other  frtet  shows,  that  the  same  spirit  which  influenced  the  legislature, 
prevailed  among  the  people.  In  the  year  I486,'  the  religious  seal  of  Ferdinand 
and  IsabsUa  prompted  them  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  Arragon.  Though 
the  Arragonese  were  no  Iom  supentitiously  attached  than  the  other  Spaniards 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  and  no  less  desirous  to  root  out  the  seeds  of  error 
and  of  heresy  which  th^  Jews  and  Moon  had  scattered,  yet  they  took  arms 
against  the  inquisitors,  murdered  the  chief  inquisitor,  and  long  opposed  the 
establishment  of  that  tribunal.  The  reason  which  they  gaVe  for  their  conduct 
was,  Tha^  the  mode  of  trial  in  the  inquisition  was  inoonsistfipt  with  liberty. 
Tlie  criminal  i^as  not  confroUted  with  the  witnesses,  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  what  thcfy  deposed  against  him,  he  was  subjected  to  torture*  and  the  goods 
of  persons  oondemned  were  confiscated.    Zurita  Analee,  tom.  ,iv.  pr  341. 

The  form  of  government  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  prindp^ty  of  Cata« 
Ionia,  which  w6re  annexed  to  the  orown  ai  Arragon,  was  likewise  extremely 
ftvourable  to  liberty.  The  Valencians  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  imton  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  Arragonese.  But  they  haiino  magistrete  resembling  the 
Jnstiia.  The  Catalonians  were  no  lem  je^ous  of  their  uberties  than  the  two 
other  nations,  and  no  less  bold  in  asserting  them.  But  jt  is  not  necessary  for 
illustrating  the  foUowii^  hiitory  to  enter  into  any  farther  detail  coneeming  the 
yeeuUarities  in  tho  conftitotion  of  these  kingdoms. 

NoTB  [33].  Paoi  72. 

I  BAVS  searehed  in  vain  among  the  historians  of  Castile  for  such  information 
as  dni^t  enable  me  to  trace  the  progress  of  laws  and  government  in  Castile,  or 
lo  explain  the  nature  of  the-  constitution  with  the  same  degree  of  accurac/ 
wherewith  I  have  described  the  political  state  of  Arragon.  ^  It  is  manifest  not 
only  from  the  historians  of  Castile,  but  from  its  ancient  laws,  particularly  tho 
Fuero  Juzgo,  that  its  monarehs  wereoriginallv  elective.  Ley,  2.  6.  8.  Thoy 
were  chosen  by  the  bishops,  the  nobility,  and  tne  people,  ibid.  It  appean  from 
tho  same  venerable  cods  of  laws,  that  tiie  preregative  of  the  Caatilian  monarehs 
was  extremely  limited.  Villaldiego,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fuero  Juxgo, 
mrodnoes  many  facts  and  authorities  in  confirmation  of  both  these  particulars. 
jDr.  Geddes,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Spanish  litenfture,  complains  that 
he  oould  find  no  author  who  gave  a  distinct  account  of  the  Cortes  or  lupremo 
assembly  of  the  nation,  or  wno  described  the  manner  in  which  it  was  held,  or 
mention  the  precise  number  of  memben  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in' it.  He  pro- 
duces, howOver,  from  Oil  Qonsales  d'Avila,  who  published  a  history  of  Henry 
U.,  this  writ  of  summons  to  the  town  of  Abula,  lequiring  it  to  choose  represent* 
tatives  to  apptar  in  the  Cortos  which  he  called  to  fiieet,  A.  D.  1390.  From  thlo 
we  learn,  that  prelates,  dukes,  marquisses,  the  idastera  of  the  three  mihtary 
orders,  condes  and  ricos-hcmibres  were  required  to  attend.  These  composed  tiio 
bodies  of  eoolesiastios  and  nobles,  which  formed  two  memben  of  the.lejrisla^ 
tore.  The  cities  which  sent  membere  to  that  meeting  of  the  Cortes  were  rorty- 
.«ight.  The  number  of  repiesentatives  (for  the  cities  had  right  to  choose 
more  or  ft  war  aocoirding  to  their  respective  dignity)  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Oeddes' Miscellanoous  Tracts,  vol.  L  331.  Zurita  having  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  Cortes  which  Fentinand  held  at  Toro,  A.  D.  1606,  m  ox6» 
to  seoore  for  himself  tho  government  of  Castile  after  the  death  of  Isabella, 
Mootd%  with  his  osual  aaouraoy,  *]ie  names  of  the  members  premnt*  and  o( 
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the  birth  of  his  grandjion,  he  pat  it  under  the  immediate  protoetioB  of  Ae  ^... 
Uolj  Mary  in  the  myatery  of  her  immacnlate  eenoeption.  CooetifaiticBee  4* 
la  Real  y  distinjraida  Orden.  Espanola  de  Carioo  m.  p.  7.  To  nadntake  the 
defence  of  the  Yirfin  Mary*e  honour,  had  each  a  leoemblaiiee  to  that  f|iaei« 
of  refined  ^laatry,  which  was  the  original  object  of  ehiTabj,  tliat  ti»  nal 
with  which  the  military  orden  bound  theraeelTee,  by  a  aolemn  tow,  to  defaid 
iL,  waa  worthy  of  a  true  knight  in  those  ageii  when  the  apirit  of  the  iwtitntion 
Bubtiated  in  foil  Tigour.  Bat  in  the  present  age,  it  must  excite  aome  smptise 
to  see  the  institntioB  of  an  illusthons  order  eooneeted  with  a  iliWrttiiM*  sa  ex- 
travagant and  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  scripture. 

NoTx  [37].  Paob  76. 

I  BATE  frequently  had  ooet^on  to  take' notice  of  the  deieete  in  pofiee  dutmg 
the  middle  ages,  occasioned  by  the  feebleness  of  gOTenmient,  mnd  the  want  of 
proper  subordination  among  the  different  ranks  of  men.  I  hare  obeerrcd  in  a 
former  Note,  that  this  gready  interrupted  the  intercourse  between  nationa,  and 
OTen  between  different  places  in  the  same  kingdom.  The  deecription  which 
the  Spanish  hurtorians  give  of  the  frequence  of  rapine,  and  murder,  and  evefy 
act  of  violence,  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spam,  are  amazing,  and  present  to  ui 
the  idea  of  a  societv  but  little  removed  from  the  disorder  and  turbuleoee  of  that 
which  has  been  called  a  state  of  nature.  Zurita  Anales  de  Axrag.  L  r75.  ML 
Ant  Nebrissensis  rer.  a  Ferdin.  gestar.  Hist.  ap.  Schottum,  ii.  849.  T%ou^ 
the  excess  of  theee  disorders  rendered  the  institution  of  the  iSonla  Htrmamdai 
necessary,  great  care  was  taken  at  first  to  avoid  giving  any  oiience  or  alarm  to 
the  nobility*.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  of  die  Hermandatf  was  expresriy 
eonftned  to  crimes  which  violated  the  poblic  peace.  All  other  olleiioes  wars 
left  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ordins[ry  ludges.  If  a  perMn  was  guilty'  of  the 
most  notorious  pcnjuiy,  in  any  trial  bemre  a  judge  of  the  Hermanaad,  ae  could 
not  punish  him,  but  was  obliged  to  remit  the  caae  to  the  ordinaiy  judge  of  the 
place.  Commentaria  in  R,egia8  Hispan.  Constitut.  per  Alph.  de  Axevedo,  pan 
V.  p.  ^^220,  ftc.  fol.  Duaci,  1612.  Notwithstanding  these  restrietiona,  the  barons 
were  ^arly  sensible  how  much  the  establishment  of^  the  Hermandad  would  en- 
croach on  their  jurisdiction.  In  Castile  some  opposition  waa  made  to  the  in- 
stitution ;  but  Ferdinand  had  the  address  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Consta- 
ble to  the  introduction  of  the  Hermandad  into  that  part  of  the  kin^om  when 
his  estate  lay ;  and  by  that  means,  as  well  as  the  popularity  of  the  inatitatioa, 
he  surmounted  evely  obstacle  that  stood  in  its  way.  JEI.  Ant.  NehriaBen.'85I. 
In  Arragon,  the  nobles  combined  against  it  with  greater  spirit ;  and  Ferdinand, 
thoagh  he  supported  it  with  vigour,  was  obliged  to  make  some  conceaaiona,  in 
order  to  reconcile  them.  Zarita  Ainales  de  Arrag.  iv.  356.  The  power  and 
revenue  of  the  Hermandad  in  Castile  seems  to  have  been  very  great.  Ferdi- 
nand, when  preparing  for  the  war  agkinst  the  Moors  in  Granada,  required  of 
the  Hermandad  to  turnish  him  sixteen  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  together 
with  eight  thousand  men  to  conduct  them,  and  he'obtained  what  be  demanded. 
JEI.  Ant.  Nebriss.  881.  The  Hermandad  has  been  found  to  be  of  so  much  use 
in  preserving  peace,  and  restraining  or  detecting  crimes,  that  it  is  still  conttnoed 
in  Spain ;  but  as  it  is  no  longer  necessary  either  for  moderating  the  power  of 
the  nobility,  or  extending  that  of  the  crown,  the  vigour  and  authority  of  the 
institution  diminishes  grMuAUy. 

Non  [38].  Paob  77.  • 

Nothing  is  more  ctoittmon  among  antiquaries,  and  there  irnot  a  more  eofnoas 
source  of  error,  than  to  decide  c6noeming  the  institutfons  and  manners  of  past 
ages,  by  the  forms  and  ideas  which  prevail  in  their  own  times.  The  French 
lawyers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  having  found  their  aove- 
reigns  in  possession  of  absolute  power,  seem  to  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on 
them  to  maintain  that  such  unbounded  authority  belonged  to  the  crown  in 
everv  period  of  their  monarchy.  **The  government  of  France,'*  saya  M.  de 
Heal  very  gravely,  **  is  purely  monarchical  at  this  day,  as  it  was  firom  the  be- 
ginning. Our  kings  were  absolute  originally  as  they  are  at  present.'*  Scieiioe 
flu  Governement,  torn.  ii.  p.  31.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  oonceive  two 
■tates  of  sivil  society  more  unlike  to  each  otiier,  than  that  of  the  Flench 
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andar  Clovii,  uid  that  under  Lewis  XV.  Ijt  ie  eTident  from  the  oodef  of  lai^i 
of  the  Tariooe  tribe*  which  settled  in  Gaul  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  it^ 
as  well  at  from  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  other  earij  aanalistSf 
that  amonf  aU  these  people-  the  form  of  goyemment  was  extremely  rude  and 
simple,  and  that  they  had  soarcely  begun  to  acquire  the  first  rudiments  of  that 
order  and  police  which  are  necessary  in  extensiTe  societies.  The  kinff  or  leader 
bad  the  command  of.  soldiers  or  companions  who  followed  his  standard  from 
choice,  not'by  constraint.  I  have  produced  the  dearest  evidence  of  this,  Noto 
0.  An  event  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  lib.  iv.  c  14,  affords  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  early  French  klnn  on  the  sentiment  and  incli- 
nation of  their  peo|de.  Clotaire  I.,  having  marmd  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
in  the  yesr  553,  against  the  Saxons,  that  people«  intimidated  at  his  approach, 
sued  for  peace,  and  ofiered  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  offended  monarch.  Clo- 
taire was  willing  to  dose  wsth  what  they  proposed.  But  his  army  insisted  to 
be  led  forth  to  &ttle.  The  king  employed  all  'his  doquence  to  persuade  them 
to  accept  of  what  the  Saxons  were  roady  to  pay.  The  Saxons,  in  order  to 
sooth  them,  inereased  their  original  ofler.  The  king  renewed  his  solidtations: 
but  the  army  enraged,  rushed  upon  the  king,  tore  his  tent  in  pieces,  dragged 
hint  out  of  it,  and  would  have  slain  him  oa  tb»  .spot,  if  h^  had  not  coqeented 
to  lead  them  instantly  against  the  enemy. 

If  the  early  monaichs  of  Fnmoe  possessed  snch  limited  authority,  even  while 
at  the  head  of  their  army,  their  prerogative  during  peace  will  be  found  to  be  still 
mose  confined.  They  ascended  the  throne  not  by  any  hereditary  right,  but 
in  consequence  of  tfaie  election  of  their  subjects.  In  order  to  avoid  an  un- 
neoeuary  number  of  quotations,  I  refer  mv  readers  to  Hottomanni  Franeogallia, 
cap.  vi.  p.  47.  edit.  1573,  where  they  will  find  the  fullest  proof  of  this  from 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Amdnus,  and  the  most  authentic  historians  of  the  Mere- 
vittgian  kings.  The  eflpct  of  this  election  was  not  to  invest  them  with  absolute 
power.  Whatever  related  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  was  submitted 
to  public  ddiheration,  ahd  deterrained.by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  in  the  an- 
nual assemblies  called  Les  Champs  de  Mars  and  Les  Champs  de  Mai.  These 
assemblies  were  called  Ckamp$^  because,  according  to  the  custom  of  all  the 
barbarous  nations,  they  were  held  in  the  open  air,  in  some  plain  capable  of  con* 
taining  the  vast  number  of  petvons  who  had  a  right  to  be  present.  Jo.  Jao. 
Sorberus  de  Comitiis  veterum  Germanorum,  vol.  L  (  19,  &c.  They  wera  de- 
nominated Champs  de  Mars  and  de  Mai,  fiom  the  months  in  which  they  were 
lield.  Ejrery  five  man  seems  to  have  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  these  assem- 
blies. Sorberus,  ibid.  ^  133,  ftc  The  aadent,  annals  of  the  Franks  describe 
the  persons  who  were  present  in  the  assembly  held  A.  D.  788r  in  these  words : 
^  In  placito  Ingelheimensi  conveniunt  pontifices,  majores,  roinores,  sacerdotes, 
regnli,  duces,  comites,  preiecti,  dves,  oppidani,"  Apod  Sorber.  sect.  304. 
^*  There  every  thing  that  ccfieemed  the  happinese  of  their  country,"  says  an 
ancient  historian,  ^*  every  thing  that  could  be  of  benefit  to  the  Franks,  was 
considered  and  enjoined."  Fredegarins  ap.  Du  Cange  Glossar.  voc- Campus 
Martii.  Clotharius  II.  describes  the  business,  and  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  these  assemblies.  "*  They  are  called,"  says  he,  ^  that  whatever  relates  to 
the  common  safety  may  be  considered  and  resdved  by  common  deliberation ; 
and  whatever  they  determine,  to  that  I  will  conform."  Amdnus  de  Gest. 
Franc,  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  iii.  116.  The  statutory  clauses,  or 
words  of  legidatho  authority  in  tlie  decrees  issued  in  thMe  assemblies,  run 
not  in  the  name  of  the  king  alone.  **We  have  treated,"  says  Childebert,  in  a 
decree,  A.  D.  532,  in  the  assembly  of  March,  **  together  with  oar  nobles,  con- 
cerning some  aHairt,  and  we  now  publish  the  conclusion,  that  it  may  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  all."  Childeb.  I>eciet.  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil  dee  Histor.  torn, 
iv.  p.  3.  We  have  agreed,  together  with  our  vasssls.  Ibid.  12.  *«  Itis  agreed 
in  the  assembly  in  whidi  we  were  all  united,"  Ibid.  «  4.  The  Salic  laws,  the 
most  venerable  monument  of  French  jurisprudence,  were  enacted  in  the  same 
manner.  ^  Dietavemnt  Salicam  legem  prooerss  ipsius  gentis,  qui  tunc  temporis 
apud  earn  erant  Reotoree.  Sunt  autem  electi  de  pluribus  viri  quatuop— ^oi  per 
tree  Mallos  convenientes,  omnes  causurum  engines  solidt^  discurrendo,  trac- 
tantes  de  singulis  judidum  decreverunt  hoc  modo."  ¥tmf.  Leg.  Salic,  ap. 
Bteqaat    Ibid.  p.  112.    •*  Hoc  deerstwm  est  apud  ngsm  et  piindpes  ejus^  et 
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apod  ciinetDm  populom  ChiiitiaBiim,  qui  lafrm  regmun 
tanU"  Ibid.  p.  134.  Nay,  «tmi  in  thair  eharteim,  Uie  kiofB  of  tJbe  fint  raoe 
are  careful  to  aptekfy  thaX  they  w«re  granted  with  the  eoneent  of  their  veaak. 
**  £go  Cluldebeitus  Rex  ana  com  eoneensa  et  Tolnntate  FraaeeruBv"  &e.  A. 
D.  658.  Bouqaet,  ibid.  622.  **  Clotharine  III.  ntaa  cum  patribne  noetiis  epit». 
copis,  optimatibos,  Gsteriaqne  palatii  nortri  ministiia,  A.  D.  664.**  Ihi^  648. 
^  £>e  eoneensa  fideliom  noetrarum."  Mably  Obeery.tom.  i.  p.  239.  The  hie* 
toiians  likewiee  deecribe  tiie  fnnctione  of  the  king  in  the  national  aeeemhUee  in 
each  terme  as  imply  that  hie  aathori^  there  wee  extremely  email,  and  that 
every  thing  depended  on  the  court  iteelf.  **  ipee  Rex,'*  eaye  the  aathor  of  the 
Analee  Franconim,  epoaking  of  the  Field  of  March,  **  eedebat  in  eella 
circametante  exercito,  pnectpiebatque  ie,  die  illo,  quicquid  a  Francis 
erat.'*    Bouqnet  Recoeii,  torn.  ii.  p.  647. 

That  the  general  e^eembliee  exercised  saprerae  joiisdietiott  orar  ail 
md  with  re^MMA  to  all  causes,  is  so  evident  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  preoC 
The  trial  of  Brunehaut,  A.  D.  61S|  how  unjast  eoever  the  eentenee  against  her 
may  be,  ae  related  by  Fredegarins,  Chron.  cap;  42.  Boaqoet,  ib.*430,  ie  in  itaslf 
sufficient  proof  of  this.  The  notorious  violence  and  iniquity  of  the  eentenee 
eerve  to  demonstrato  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  which  tlus  assembly  posaeeeedv 
as  a  prince  so  sanguinary  as  Clothaire  IL  thought  the  sanction  of  its  authority 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  his  rigorous  treatment  of  the  mother  and  gnnd- 
mother  of  so  many  hines. 

With  respect  to  conurring  donativee  on  the  prince,  we  may  obeerve,  that 
among  nations  whose  manners  and  political  institutions  are  simple,  the  pnhik 
as  well  ae  individuale,  having  few  wants,  they  are  little  scqnsinted  with  taxee, 
and  free  uneivilited  tribee  disdain  to  submit  to  any  stated  imposition.  Tfaie 
was  remarkably  the  caee  of  the  Germans,  and  of  ell  the  various  people  that 
issued  from  that  country.  X>^i^ii>  pronounces  two  tribee  not  to  be  of  Gennan 
origin,  because  they  submitted  to  pay  taxes.  De  Morib.  Germ.  c.  43.  And 
speaking  of  another  tribe  according  to  the  ideas  prevalent  in  Gfermany,  he  says, 
^  They  were  not  degraded  by  the  imposition  of  taxee."  Ibid.  c.  29.  Upon 
the  settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  we  may  conclude,  that  while  dated  with 
the  consdousneee  of  victory,  they  would  not  renounce  the  high-spirited  ideas 
of  their  ancestors,  or  voluntarily  submit  to  a  burden  which  they  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  servitude.  The  evidence  of  the  earliest  records  and  hietorianv  justify 
this  conclusion.  M.  de  Monteequieu,  in  the  twelflh  and  eubsequent  ch^ten 
of  the  thirteenth  book  of  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  and  M.  de  Mably  ObeervaL  sur 
mist,  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  247,  have  inveetigated  this  fact  with  great  attaation, 
and  have  proved  clearly  that  the  property  of  freemen  among  uie  Franks  was 
not  subject  to  any  steted  tax.  That  the  state  required  nothmg  from  perecps 
of  this  rank,  but  military  service  at  their  own  expense,  and  that  they  sbouid 
entertain  the  king  in  their  houses  when  he  was  upon  any  progrees  through  his 
doimnions,  or  his  officers  when  sent  on  any  public  employment,  furnishing  them 
with  carnages  and  horses.  Monarchs  subsisted  almost  entirely  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  their  own  domains,  and  upon  the  perquisitee  arising  fi^m  the  adminie 
tration  of  justice,  to|;ether  with  a  few  small  fines  and  foifeitnree,  erected  from 
such  as  had  been  gmlty  of  certain  treepaseee.  It  is  foreign  from  my  sulriect  to 
enumerate  these.  The  reader  may  find  them  in  Obeervat.  de  M«  de  jfably, 
vol.  L  p.  267. 

When  any  extraordinary  aid  was  granted  by  freemen  to  their  sovereign,  it 
was  purely  voluntaiy.  In  the  annual  assembly  of  March  or  May,  it  was  the 
custom  to  make  the  Icing  a  present  of  money,  of  horeee  or  arma,  or  of  eome 
other  thing  of  value.  This  was  an  ancient  custom,  and  derived  from  their 
ancestors  the  Grermans.  ^^  Mos  est  civitetibus,  ultro  ac  viritim  conferre  priiiei* 
pibus  vel  armentorum  vel  frugum,  quod  pro  honore  aoceptum,  etiam  neceseita^ 
tibus  subvenit.*'    Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  15.    These  sifts,  if  we  may  form  a 

t'udffment  concerning  them,  from  the  general  terms  in  wvich  they  are  mentioned 
»y  the  ancient  historians,  were  considenble,  and  made  no  small  part  of  the 
ro^al  revenue.  Many  passages  to  this  purpose  are  produced  by  M.  dn-Canfe, 
Dissert,  iv.  sur  Joinville,  163.  Sometimee  a  conquered  people  specified  the  gift 
which  thev  bound  themselves  to  pay  annually,  and  it  Was  exacted  as  a  debt  if 
they  fiuled.    Annales  Metenaea,  ap.  Du  Cange.  ibid  p.  16^   It  is  j^robaUe,  thai 
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the  lint  ftep  t4»wtfds  tunit^on  waa  to  aaoertain  the  Talae  of  these  ^iftt,  which 
wen  originaUy  gntaitoiu,  and  to  compel  the  people  to  pay  the  sum  at  which 
-they  were  rate<L    Still,  however,  some  memory  of  their  original  was  preserved 
ana  the  aids  granted  to  monarohs,  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  termed 
beneooUneet  or  firtt  gifU ,  • 

The  kings  of  the  second  race  in  France  were  niaed  to  the  throne  by  the  eleo- 
tion  of  the  people.  **'  Peptnua  Rex  pios,"  says  an  author  who  wrote  a  few  years 
aAer  the  transaction  which  he  records,  **  per  authoritatem  Papo,  et  nnctionem 
sancti  chiismatis  et  eleetionem  omnium  Franeonim  in  regni  solio  sublimatus 
est."  Clansula  de  Pepini  consecratione  ap.  Bouq.  Recueil  dee  Uistor.  torn.  t. 
p.  9.  At  the  samOvtime,  as  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  had  transferred  the 
crown  from  one  family  to  another,  an  oath  was  exacted  of  them,  that  they 
should  maintain  on  the  throne  the  family  whijch  they  had  now  promoted ;  ^  ut 
nunquam  de  alterius  iumbis  regem  in  vro  pnesumant  eligere."  Ibid.  p.  10. 
This  oath  the  nation  faithfully  observed  during  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
The  posterity  of  Pepin  kept  possession  of  the  Uirone ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  dnriding  their  dominions  among  their  children,  princes  were  obliged 
to  consult  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  Thus.  Pepin  himself,  A.  D.  768, 
appointed  hie  two  sons,  Charles  and  Charlomannos,  to  reign  as  joint  sovereigns ; 
.  hut  he  did  this,  **  ana  cum  consensu  Francorum  et'  procerum  soorum  seu  et 
opisooporum,*'  before  whom  he  laid  the  matter  in  their  general  assembly. 
^  CoBventus  apiid  sanctum  Dionyaiura,"  Capitular,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  This  destine^ 
tion  the  French  confirmed  in  a  subsequent  assembly,  which  was  called  upon  the 
death  of  Pepin :  for,  as  £ginhart  relates,  they  not  only  appointed  them  kings, 
but  by  their  authority  they  regulated  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories. 
Vita  Car.  Magni  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  tem.  v.  p.  90.  In  the  same  manner,  it 
was  by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  assemblies,  that  any  dispute  which  arose 
among  the  descendants  of  th«^yal  family  was  determined.  Charlemagne  recog- 
nises this  important  part  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  confirms  it  in  his  charter  con- 
oemiog  the  partition  of  his  dominions ;  for  he  appoints,  that,  in  case  of  any 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  several  competitors,  he  whom  the 
people  shall  choose,  shall  succeed  to  the  crown.    Capitular,  vol.  i.  449. 

Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Conventus,  Malli,  Placita,  were  reg^arly  assembled  once  a  year  at 
least,  and  frequently  twice  in  the  year.  One  of  the  most  valuable  monuments 
of  the  History  of  France  ife  the  treatise  of  Hincmarus,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  de 
ordine  Palatii.^  He  died,  A.  D.  882,  only  sixty-eight  years  after  Charlemagne, 
and  he  relates  in  that  short  discourse  the  facts  which  were  communicated  to  him 
by  Adalhardua,  a  minister  and  confidant  of  Charlemagne.  From  him  we  learn, 
that  this  great  monarch  never  failed  to  hold  the  general  assembly  of  his  subjects 
every  year.  **  In  quo  placito  generalitas  universonun  majorum  tam  dericorum 
quam  faioomm  conveniebat."  Hincm.  oper.  edit.  Birmondi,  vol.  ii.  c.  29.  p.  21 1. 
In  those  assemblies,  matters  which  related  to  the  general  safety  and  state  of  the 
kingdom  were  always  discussed,  before  they  entered  upon  any  private  or  less 
important  business.  Ibid.  e.  33.  p.  213.  His  immediate  successors  imitated 
his  example,  and  tcansacted  no  affair  of  importance  without  the  advice  of  their 
great  council. 

Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  the  genius  of  the  French  government  conti- 
nued to  be  in  a  good  measure  democratical.  The  nobles,  de  dignified  eccle- 
siastics, and  the  great  oMcers  of  the  crown,  were  not  the  only  members  of  the 
national  council ;  the  people,  or  the  whole  body  of  free  men,  either  in  person*  or 
by  their  representatives,  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  it.  Hincmarus,  in  describ- 
ing the  manh^r  of  holding  the  general  assemblies,  says,  that  if  the  weather  was 
favourable,  they  met  in  the  open  air ;  but  if  otherwise,  they  had  different  apart- 
ments allotted  to  them :  so  that  the  dignified  clergy  were  separated  from  the 
laity,  and  the  comites  vel  hojusmodi  principes  sibimet  honorificabiliter  a  castera 
muititudine  segregarentur.  Ib|d.  c.  35.  p.  114.  Agobardus,  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  thus  deserib(BS  a  national  council  in  the  year  833,  wherein  he  was  present. 
^  Qui  ubique  conventus  extitit  ex  reverendissimis  episcopis,  et  magnificentissi- 
mis  viris  illustribus,  coUegio  quoqne  abbatum  et  eomitum,  promiscueque  etatxs 
et  dignitatis  populo."  The  eoUera  mvititudb  of  Hincmarus  is  the  same  with  the 
popuhu  of  Agobardus,  and  both  describe  the  inferior  order  of  free  men,  the  same 
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who  wera  afterwuds  knpwii  ia  Fnmoe  by  Um  oaiim  of  thft  tUid  wlitii,  amd  m 
Enfflaod  by  the  name  of  commone.  The  peo|kle»  ae  well  as  Uie  mambew  at 
higher  dignity^  were  admitted  taa  ehare  4^  the  legielatire  power.  Tkeii  by  m, 
Uw,  A.  D.  a03,  it  is  ordained,  «"  that  the  question  shall  be  put  to  the  peoplei^ 
with  respect  to  oTery  new  law,  and  if  they  shall  agree  to  it,,they  shall  cumium. 
it  by  their  signature."  Capit.  vol.  1.  304.  There  v*  two  capitnlaria  which 
convey  to  as  a  foil  idea  of  the  part  which  the  people  took  in  the  administnlieo 
of  gorenmient.  When  they.&lt  the  weight  of  any  giievanoet  they  had  a  ii|^ 
to  petition  the  sovereign  for  redress.  Chie  of  these  petitions,  in  which  they 
desire  that  ecdeeiistics  might  be  exen^ted  from  bearing  arms,  and  from  eernng 
in  person  against  the  enemy,  is  still  extant.  It  is  addressed  to  ChariemagBa, 
A.  D.  890,  and  expressed  in  such  terms  as  could  have  been  used  only  by  omb 
conscious  of  liberty^  and  of  the  extensive  privileges  whioh  they  poaseased. 
They  conclude  with  requiring  him  to  grant  their  demand,  if  he  wished  that  they 
should  any  longer  continue  faithful  subjects  to  him.  That  great  monarch, 
instead  of  being  offended  or  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  their  petition,  received 
it  in  a  most  gracious  manner,  and  signified  his  willingness  to  comply  with  it. 
But  sensible  that  he  himself  did  not  posMss  legislative  authority,  he  promises  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  next  general  assembly,  that  such  things  as  were  of 
common  concern  to  all  might  be  there  considered  and  established  by  ooamoB 
consent.  Capitul.  tom.  i.  p.  405—409.  As  thepepple  by  their  petitions  brought 
matters  to  be  proposed  in  the  general  assembly,  we  learn  from  another  capita- 
lare  the  form  in  which  they  were  approved  there,  and  enacted  as  laws.  The 
propositions  were  lead  aloud,  and  then  the  people  were  required  to  dedaie 
whether  they  assented  to  them  or  not.  They  signified  their  assent  by  crying 
three  times,  "•  We  are  satisfied,"  and  then  the  capitulare  wasxonfirmed  by  the 
subscription  of  the  mcmarch,  the  clergy,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  laity.  CapitoL 
tom.  i.  p.  627.  A.  D.  822.  It  seems  probable^  firofll  a  capitulare  of  Carolus  Cal- 
vus,  A.  D.  851,  that  the  sovereign  could  not  refuse  his  assent  to  what  was  pro- 
posed and  established  by  his  subjects  in  ike  general  assembly.  Tit.  ix.  f  6. 
Capitul.  voL  ii.  p.  47,  It  is  unnecossary  to  multiply  quotaiions  concerning  the 
legislative  power  of  the  national  assembly  of  France,  under  the  second  race,  or 
concerning  its  right  to  determine  with  regard  to  peace  and  war.  The  ttuifonn 
style  of  the  Capitularia  is  an  abundant  confirmation  of  the  former.  The  reader 
who  desires  any  farther  information  with  respect  to  the  latter,  may  ooosolt  Las 
Origines  on  r  Ancion  Gouvemement  de  La  France^  kc  tom.  iii.  p.  87,  &e. 
What  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives into  the  supreme  assembly  merits  attention,  not  only  in  tracing  tiw 
progress  of  tl^e  French  government,  but  on  account  of  tl^e  light  whidi  it  throws 
upon  a  similar  question,  agitated  in  England,  concerning  the  time  when  the 
commons  became  part  of  the  legislative  b^dy  in  that  kingdom. 

Nora  [39].  Page  78. 

That  important  change  which  the  constitution  of  France  nnderweat,  when 
the  legislative  power  was  transferred  from  the  great  council  of  the  nation  to  the 
king,  has  been  explained  by  the  French  antiquaries  with  less  care  than  they 
bestow  in  illustrating  other  events  in  their  history.  For  that  reason  I  have 
endeavoured  with  greater  attention  to  trace  the  steps  which  led  to  this  memcvn- 
ble  revolution.  I  shall  (lere  add  some  particulars,  which  tend  to  throw  addi* 
tional  light  upon  iL  The  Leges  Salic^,  the  Leges  Burgundionom,  and  other 
codes  published  by  the  several  tribes  which  settled  in  Gaul,  were  general  law* 
extemhng  to  every  person,  to  every  province  and  district  where  ihe  authority  of 
those  tribes  was  acknowledged.  ISut  they  teem  to  liare  become  obscdete ;  and 
the  reason  of  their  falling  into  disuse  is  very  obvious.  Almost  the  whole  pro> 
perty  of  the  nation  was  idlodial  when  these  laws  were  framed.  But  when  the 
feudal  institutions  became  general,  and  gave  rise  to  an  infinite  variety  of  ^oe»> 
tions  peculiar  to  that  species  of  tenure,  the  ancient  codes  were  of  no  «se  in 
deciding  with  regard  to  tnese,  because  they  could  not  contain  rieguUtions  arali- 
cable  to  cases"  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  they  were  coqipiled.  Tms 
considerable  change  in  the  nature  of  property,  made  it  necessary  to  publish  the 
new  regulations  contained  in  the  Capihtlaria.  Many  of  these,  as  is  evident 
&OID  ths  perusal  of  them,  were  pubuc  laws  eztendmg  to  the  whole  Frcach 
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iMtioD^  in  tke  goneral  MwinUv  of  whioh  they  were  onacted.  The  wwUmew  of 
Um  grMtor  p«rt  of  the  monaivLi  of  the  Moond  raoe,  vkd  thd  dieorder  into  which 
the  netioQ  wee  thrown  by  the  depredatione  of  the  Normaiie,  encounifcd  the 
bereiM  to  ueaip  an  mdi|»endeat  power,  formerly  unknown  in  France.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  that  juriadiction  whioh  they  aaramed,  I  have  foimeriy  con- 
aidered.  The  political  union  of  the  kin^^dom  waa  at  an  end,  ita  anciont  couati- 
tution  waa  diiaolYed,  and  enly  a  feudal  relation  autMosted  between  the  king  and 
hia  TaavaJa.  The  regal  juriadiction  extended  no  further  than  the  domaina  of 
the  crown.  Under  the  laet  kinp  of  the  second  race«  theae  were  reduced  almoit 
to  nothing.  Under  the  fint  hugs  of  the  third  race,  they  comprehended  little 
more  than  the  patrimonial  oetate  of  Hugh  Capet,  which  he  annexed  to  the 
crown.  £ven  with  thia  aeceenon,  they  continued  to  be  of  amall  extent  Val* 
ley,  Hiet.  de  France,  torn.  iiL  p.  33.  Many  of  the  moat  considerable  ptoTinoea 
in  France  did  not  at  first  acknowledge  Hugh  Capet  aa  a  lawful  monarcL  There 
are  still  extant  several  charters,  granted  durinr  the  fintt  years  of  his  reign,  with 
this  remarkable  clause  in  the  form  of  dating  the  charter ;  **  Doo  regnante,  rage 
expectuite,"  regnante  domino  nostro  Jean  Christo,  Francis  autem  contra  jus 

Xum  uaurpanie  Ugone  rega.    Bouquet  R^aeil,  tom.  x.  p.  644.    A  monarch 
_  le  title  waa  ihua  operily  disputed,  waa  not  in  a  condition  to  assert  the  royal 
jnrisdicti<«,  or  to  limit  that  of  the  bsxona. 

AU  these  oircumstancea  rendered  it  easy  for  the  barona  to  usurp  the  rights  of 
royalty  within  their  own  t^rTitories.  The  jCapitukria  became  no  leas  obsolete 
than  the  ancient  laws ;  and  customa  were  erery  where  introduced,  and  became 
the  aole  rule  by  which  all  civil  transactioaa  were  conducted,  and  all  cauaea  were . 
tried.  The  wondeiful  ignorance,  which  became  general  in  France,  during  the 
ninth  t^d  tenth  eenttfcries,  contributed  to  the  introduction  of  customary  law. 
Few  persons,  except  ecclesiastics,  could  read ;  and  y  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
auch  illiterate  peraons  to  have  recoufso  to  written  laws,  either  as  their  guide  in 
business,  or  their  rule  in  administering  justice,  the  customary  law,  the  know- 
lodge  of  which  was  preaerved  by  tradition,  universally  prevailed. 

Ofiring  this  period,  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  aeems  not  to  hava 
beei^  called,  nor.  to  have  once  exerted  its  legislative  authority.  Local  customa 
regulated  and  decided  every  thing.  A  striking  proof  of  this  occon  in  tracing 
the  -progress  of  the  French  jurisprudence.  The  laat  of  the  Capitularia  coUeeted 
by  M.  Baluze,  #as  issued  in  the  year  921,  by  Charles  the  Simple.  An  hundred 
and  thirty  yean  elapsed  from  that  '^riod  to  the  publication  of  the  fint  ordon- 
nanoe  of  the  kings  of  the  third  race,  contained  in  the  great  coUebtion  of  M. 
Laurierevand  the  fint  ordonnance,  which  appean  to  be  an  act  of  legislation, 
extending  to  the  whole  kingdom,  is  that  of  Philip  Augustun,  A.  D.  1 190.  Ordon. 
tom.  i.  p.  1. 18. '  During  that  long  period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty*nine  years, 
all  transactions  were  directed  by  local  customs,  and  no  addition  was  made  to 
the  statutory  law  of  France.  The  ordonnances,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augpstus,  contain  regulations,  the  authority  of  which  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  king's  domains. 

Various  instances  occur  of  the  caution  with  which  the  kinga  of  France  ven- 
tured at  first  to  exercise  legislative  authority.  M.  I'Ab.  de  Mably  produces  an 
ordonnance  of  Philip  Augustus,  A.  D.  1906,  concerning  the  Jews,  who,  in  that 
age,  were  in  some  measure  the  property  of  the  lord  in  whose  territories  they 
resided.  But  it  is  rather  a  treaty  of  the  king  with  the  countess  of  Champa^e, 
and  the  comply  de  Dampierre,  than  an  act  of  royal  power ;  and  the  regulations 
in  it  aeem  to  be  established  not  so  much  by  his  authority,  aa  by  their  consent* 
Observat.  sur  I'Hist.  de  France,  ii.  p.  355.  In  the  same  manner  an  ordonnance 
of  Louis  VOL,  concerning  the  Jews,  A.  D.  1223,  is  a  contract  between  the  king 
and  his  nobles,  with  respect  to  their  manner  of  treating  that  unhappy  race  of 
men.  Ordon.  torn.  L  p.  47,  The  Establissemens  of  St  Louis,  thou^  weU 
adapted  to  serve  as  general  laws  to  the  whole  kingdom,  were  not  publiued  aa 
auch,  but  only  aa  a  complete  code  of  customary  law,  to  be  of  authority  within 
the  hing'a  domains.  The  wisdom,  the  equity,  and  the  order  conspicuous  in  that 
code  of  St  Louis,  procured  it  a  fevounble  reception  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  veneration  due  to  the  virtuea  and  good  intentions  of  its  author,  contnlNitad 
not  a  little  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  uiat  legialative  authority  which  the  king 
began  to  assuma.    Soon  after  th0  reign  of  St.  Louis,  the  idea  of  the  king*a  poa- 
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•apffVBM  legiilatiT*  pow«r  Imniii  commoii.    ^  K,**  njw 
M  the  kin;  mmkes  vij  ertabUihinent,  espeoially  for  turn  own  domaiii,  the 
may  nererthelcM  adhere  to  their  aaeieat  enatome ;  bat  if  the  eetaMiihBWMt  be 

Kneral,  it  ahall  he  ennrent  throogfaoiit  tha  whole  kingdom,  and  we  ooghft  to 
lieve  that  auch-eatahliahments  are  made  with  matvre  deliberation,  and  &r  the 
general  good.**  Count  de  fieauToiaia,  e.48.  p.  t86.  Thoogh  the  lunga  of  the 
third  race  did  not  call  the  general  aaMmblj  of  the  nation^  dutin;  the  long  period 
from  Hugh  Capet  to  Philip  the  Fair,  jet  theyaeem  to  have  ccMwnlted  the  bUbopa 
and  barom  who  happened  to  be  present  in  their  coort,  with  raepect  to  any  new 
law  which  they  pabliahed.  Examples  of  this  occor,  Ordon.  torn.  up^iitS, 
Tbis  practice  seems  to  haye  continaed  as  late  as  the  reign  of  St.  Lonia,  when 
the  legislatiTe  authority  of  the  crown  was  well  establiahed.  Ord<ML.  torn.  i. 
p.  68.  A.  D.  1246.  This  -attention  paid  to  the  barons,  fadlHated  the  kings 
tcqairing  such  full  posmssion  of  the  legislation  power,  as  enabled  them  after- 
wards U>  exercise  it  without  observing  tnat  fbrmalitjr. 

The  assemblies  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  States  General,  were  fini 
lalled,  A.  D«  1903,  and  were  held  occasionally  from  that  period  to  the  year  1614, 
■ince  which  time  they  haye  not  been  summoned.  These  were  very  diftmt 
horn  the  ancient  assemblies  of  the  French  nation,  nnder  the  kingtt  of  the  finI 
and  second  race.  There  is  no  point  with  respect  to  which  the  French  antiquaries 
ue  more  generally  agreed,  than  in  maintaining  that  the  States  Greneral  had  no 
■ufiage  in  the  passing  of  laws,  and  possessed  n6  proper  IbgislatiTe  jmisdictiea. 
The  whole  tenor  of  tlM  French  history  confirms  this  opinion,  liie  roraa  of  pro- 
eeeding  in  the  States  General  waa  this  >--The  king  addreseed  himeell^  at  open- 
ing the  meeting,  to  the  inhole  body  assembled  in  one  plaoe,  and  laid  befim 
them  the  affairs  on  account  of  which  he  had  summoned  them.  Then  the  depe- 
ties  of  each  of  the  three  orders,  of  nobles,  of  clergy,  and  of  the  third  eetale,  met 
apart,  and  prepared  their  eakUr  wor  memorial,  eontaininr  their  answer  to  the 
propositions  which  had  been  made  to  them,  together  with  the  repreeentatioat 
which  they  thought  proper  to  lay  before  the  lung.  These  answers  and  repre- 
sentations were  considered  by  the  king  in  his  council,  and  generally  gaye  rise 
to  an  ordonnance.  These  ordonnances  were  not  addressed  to  the  three  estates  is 
common.  Sometimes  the  king  addressed  an  ordonnance  to  each  of  the  e«tatet 
in  particular.  Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  assembly  of  the  three  estates. 
Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  assembly  of  that  estate  to  which  the  ordonnanee 
is  addressed.  Sometimes  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  the  assembly  of  estates, 
which  suggested  the  propriety  of  enacting  the  law.  Preface,  au  torn.  iiL  dee 
Drdon.  p.  XX.  Thus  the  States  General  had  only  the  priyilege  of  ndyising  sad 
mnonstrating ;  the  legislatiye  authority  resided  in  the  king  alone. 

NoTB  [40].  Pao«  80. 

Ir  the  parliament  of  Paris  be  considered  only  aa  the  supreme  court  of  jnstiee, 
every  thing  relative  to  its  origin  and  jurisdiction  is  clear  and  obyiM>n8.  It  is  the 
ancient  court  of  the  king*8  palace,  new  modelled,  rendered  atatienary,  and 
invested  with  an  extensive  and  ascertained  jurisdiction.  The  power  of  this 
court,  while  employed  in  this  part  of  its  fimctions,  is  not  the  object  of  present 
consideration.  The  pretensions  of  the  parliament  to  control  the  ezerciae  of  the 
legislative  authority,  and  its  daim  of  a  right  to  interpose  with  reepeet  to  puUic 
a&irs  and  the  political  administration  of  the  kingdom,  lead  to  inquiries 
attended  with  great  difilculty.  As  the  officers  and  members  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris  were  anciently  nominated  by  the  ktn|,  were  paid  by  him,  and  on  aeyeral 
occasions  were  removed  by  him  at  pleasure  (Chronic.  Scandaleuse  de  Louis  ICL 
chez  lee  Mem.  de  Comines,  tom.  ii.  p.  51.  Edit,  de  M.  Lenglet  de  Freenoy), 
tbey  cannot  be  considered  as  representatiyes  of  the  people,  nor  could  they  ^sim 
any  share  in  the  legislative  power  as  acting  in  their  name.  We  mnat  there- 
fore search  for  some  other  souree  of  this  high  privilege.  The  parliament  was 
originally  composed  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  kingdom.  The  pects  of 
France,  eccleslafltics  of  the  highost  order,  and  noblemen  of  illustriona  Mrtii,  were 
members  of  It,  to  whom  were  added  some  clerks  and  counsellors,  learned  In  the 
bwa.  Pasquier  Recherches,  p.  44,  &e.  Eneydopedie,  tom.  zli.  Art.  Pevlc- 
iienf  ,  p.  3. 5.  A  court  thus  cdnstituted,  was  properiy  a  committee  of  the  Stales 
Geoenl  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  compoeed  ef  thoae  banms  and^^Edeto^  whom 
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the  kings  of  France  were  accnstomMi  to  consult  with  regard  to  every  act  of 
jiiriedietion  or  legislatiye  authority.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  during  the  inter- 
Tals  between  the  meetinffs  of  the  States  General,  or  during  those  periods  when 
that  assembly  was  not  ca&ed,  to  consult  the  parliament,  to  lay  matters  of  public 
ieoncem  before  it,  «nd  to  obtain  its  approbation  and  concurrence,  before  any 
•rdonnance  was  published,  to  which  the  people  were  required  to  conform. 
2.  Under  .the  second  race  of  kings,  erery  new  law  was  reduced  into  proper  form 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  was  proposed  by  him  to  the  people,  and  when 
enacted,  was  committed  to  him  to  be  kept  amonff  the  public  records,  that  ho 
might  give  authentic  copies  of  it  to  all  who  should  demand  them.  Dincm.  do 
Ord.  Palat.«.  16.  Capitul.  Car.  CalT.  tit.  ziT.  i  11.  tit.  zzziu.  The  chancellor 
presided  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  at  its  first  institution.  Encyclopedic,  tom. 
411.  art.  CfumeeUerj  p.  88.  It  was  therefore-  natural  for  the  king  to  continue  to 
•emploT  him  in  his  ancient  fuActiohs  of  filming,  taking  into  ms  custody,  and 
irablishing  the  ordotanances  whtbh  were  issued.  To  an  ancient  copy  of  the 
Capitularia  of  Charlemagne,  the  f<^owing  words  arc  subjoined :  **  Anno  ter- 
^o  dementissMni  domini  nostri  Caroli  Au^isti,  sub  ipso  anno,  hec  facta  Capi- 
tttla  sunt,  et  consignata  Stephano  comity  ut  hec  manifesta  faceret  Parisiis 
vsallo  puUice,  et  ilia  legere  ikceret  conn^  Scabineis,  quod  ita  et  ftdt,  et  omnes 
•in  uno  consenserunt,  quod  ipst  Toluissent  obsenrare  usque  in  posterum,  etiam 
•omnes  Scabinei,  Episcopi,  Abbates,  Comites,  manu  propria  subter  signaverunt.'* 
Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  v.  p.  663,  JUaliut  signifies  not  only  the  public  assembly 
«f  the  nation,  but  tko  court  of  justice  held  by  the  Comes,  or  Miosus  dominicus. 
Seabini  were  the  judges,  or  the  assessors  of  the  judges  in  that  court.  Here  then 
-seems  to  be  a  Tory  early  instance,  not  only  of  laws  being  published  in  a  court  of 
justice,  but  of  their  being  verified  or  co'nfirmed  by  the  subscription  of  the  judges, 
if  this  was  the  common  practice;  it  naturally  introduced  the  veriQring  of  edicts  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  But  this  coi^ecture  T  propose  with  that  itiffidence,  which 
I  have  felt  in  all  my  reasonings  concerning  the  laws  and  institutions  of  foreign 
nations.  3.  This  supremecourt  of  justice  in  France  was  dignified  with  the  appella- 
tion of  parliament,  the  name  bV  which  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  was  dis- 
tinguished towards  the  dose  of  the  second  race  of  kings;  and  men,  both  in  reason- 
ing and  in  conduct,  are  wonderfully  influenced  by  the  familiarity  of  names^ 
The  presorting  the  ancient  names  of  the  magistrates  established  while  the 
republican  goTomment  subsisted  in  Rome,  enabled  Augustus  and  his  successors 
to  assume  new  powers  with  less  obserration  and  greater  ease.  The  bestowing 
the  same  name  in  France  upon  two  court*;  which  were  eztromely  different,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  confound  their  jurisdiction  and  functions. 

All  these  circumstances  concurred  in  leading  the  kings  of  France  to  ayail 
themsdves  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  the  instrument  of  reconciling  the 
people  to  the  exercise  of  legislative  authority  by  the  crown.  The  French, 
«ocnstomed  to  see  all  new  laws  examined  and  authorized,  before  they  were  pub- 
lished, did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  effect  of  performing  this  in 
the  national  assembly,  or  in  a  court  appointed  by  the  king.  But  as  that  court 
was  oomposed  of  respectable  members,  and  who  were  well  skilled  in  the  laws 
of  tfieir  countiy,  when  any  new  edict  received  its  sanction,  that  was  suffident 
to  dispose  the  people  to  submit  to  it. 

When  the  practice  of  verifying  and  repHenng  the  royal  edicts  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  became  common,  Ibe  pariiament  contended  that  this  was  neces- 
-oaiy  in  order  to  give  them  legal  authority.  It  was  established  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  in  French  jurisprudence,  that  no  law  could  be  published  in  any  other 
manner ;  that  without  this  formality,  no  edict  or  ordonnance  could  have  anv 
«flbct ;  that  the'  people  were  not  bound  to  o6ey  it,  and  oucrht  not  to  consider  it 
«s  an  edict  or  ordonnance,  unfil  it  was  verified  in  the  supreme  court,  afler  fVeo ' 
deliberation.  Roche-flavin  des  Parlemens  do  France,  4to.  Gen.  1621.  p.  921. 
The  parliament,  at  different  times,  hatb,  with  great  fortitude  and  integrity, 
opposed  the  will  of  tbeir  sovereigns;  and,  notwithstanding  repeated  .and 
peremptoiy  requisitions  and  commands  of  the  crown,  hath  rafused  to  verify  and 
publish  such  edicts  as  it  conceived  to  be  oppressive  to  the  people,  or  subvenivo 
«f  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  Roche-flavin  reckons,  that  between  tho 
year  1662  and  the  year  1589,  the  parliament  refused  to  verify  more  than  a 
kmidred  ediots  of  the  kings.    Ibid.  925.    Many  initaaoes  of  tho  spirit  vid 
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staaey  with  whieh  the  pftrlumeiitA  of  FniiM  oppoMd  pcmicmi  kir%  and  j 
MMTied  their  own  priTi]eges,ue  enw  merited  hj  Limniwie  in  hie  Neliti»  JUfai  i 
FrmaciB,  lib.  L  c.  9.  jk  224. 

But  the  power  of  the  pailiament  to  laelntMn  end  defend  thie  ptirikc^  hoee 
no  proportion  to  its  importance,  or  to. the  coorege  with  which  the  leniheie         t 
MMrted  it    When  any  monarch  wai  determined  that  an  edict  chonld  be  car-         * 
.  lied  into  execution,  and  found  the  parliament  inflexibly  raeolTed  not  to  Tedfy  er         1 

Sabliah  it,  he  could  easily  aupply  this  defect  by  the  plenitude  of  hie  refal  power.  I 

[e  repaired  to  the  parliament  in  person,  he  took  possession  of  his  eeat  ^i  jna-  | 

tice,  and  commanded  the  edict  to  be  read,  Terified,  registered,  and  poMished  u 
his  presence.  Then,  according  to  another  maxim  of  French  law,  the  king  hian- 
self  being  present,  neither  ihi  parliament,  nor  any  magbtrate  whatever,  can 
exercise  any  authority,  or  perform  any  function.  Adveniente  Principe,  cessat 
magistratus.  Roche-flavin,  ibi<L  p.  9S^  929.  £ncyclopedie,  torn.  is.  AJt.  lAL 
de  Juitiect  p.  581.  Roche-flaTin  mentions  sereral  insfancee  of  kings  who 
actually  exerted  this  prerogative,  so  fatal  to  the  residue  of  the  rights  and  fibs- 
ties  transmitted  to  the  French  by  their  ancestors.  Paeqoier  prodooee  eons 
instances  of  the  same  kind.  Rech.  p.  61.  Limnosns  enumerates  many  othsr 
instances,  but  the  length  to  which  this  note  has  swdled,  prerente  ne  fien 
inserting  them  at  len^h,  though  they  tend  greatly  to  illustrate  thie  important 
article  m  the  French  history,  p.  245,  Thus  kj  •&  exertion  x>f  prerogative, 
which,  though  violent,  seems  to  be  constitutional,  and  is  justified  by  innomen- 
ble  precedents,  all  the  efforts  of  the  parliament  to  limit  and  control  the  king^t 
lenslative  authority  are  rendered  ineffectuaL 

i  have  not  attempted  to  explain  the  constitution  or  juriediction  of  any  paiha- 
ment  in  France,  ^but  that  of  Paris.  All  of  them  are  formed  opon  the  modd 
of  that  most  ancient  and  respectable  trib1^laI,  and  all  my  obeervatioiia  oonoem- 
ing  it,  will  apply  with  full  force  to  them. 

Note  [41].  Fxas  81.  '    • 

Tux  humiliating  posture  in  which  a  great  emperor  implored  abaolafiosi  is  aa 
event  so  singular,  that  the  words  in  which  Grefory  himself  describee  it,  merit  a 
place  here,  and  convey  a  striking  picture  of  the  arnMrance  of  that  ponti£  **  Per 
triduum,  ante  portam  castri,  deposito  omni  regie  cunu,  mieerabiliter,  wtpote  db- 
calceatus,  et  laneis  indutus,4>ersistens,  non  prius  cum  multo  fletu  ^oetoficc^ 
miierationis  aux ilium,  et  consolationem  implorari  destitit,  quam  omnee  qui  ibi 
aderant,  et  ad  quos  rumor  ille  pervenit,  ad  tantam  pietatem,  et.  rfimpeeeiiiim 
mtserecordiam  movit,  ut  pro  eo  raoltis  precibus  et  lacry mis  intercedeBtee,  onus* 
quidem  insoUtam  nostrs  mentis  duritiem  mirarentor ;  nonnuUi  vero  jn  nobis 
non  apostolicn  sedis  gravitatem,  sed  quasi  tyrannies  feritatis  crndeUtateiD  esse 
daminiut."  Epist.  Gregor.  ap.  Memoire  deUa  Conteesa  Matilda  da  Fren 
Mar.  Florenttnii  Luoca,  1756,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

NoTB  [42].  Pagb  85. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  history  to  traee  the  various  steps  in  the  pco- 
gress  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  to  explain  the  pecnUarities  in  its 
policy  very  fully,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  much  by  way  of  iUustratkni.  IVhai 
appean  to  be  of  any  importance,  i  shall  range  under  distinct  heads. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  power.  Jurisdiction,  and  revenue  of  the  empereia.    A 
very  just  idea  of  these  may  be  mrmed  by  attending  to  the  view  which  PMhl 
gives  of  the  rights  of  the  emperors  at  two  different  periods.    The  first  at  the 
close  of  the  Saxon  race,  A.  D.  1024.    Theee,  according  to  his  enumeration, 
were  the  right  of  conferring  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Germany ;  of  re- 
ceiving the  revenues  of  them  during >a  vacancy; /of  mortmain,  or  of  euooeeding 
to  the  effects  of  ecclesiastics  who  died  intestate.    The  right  of  confirming  or 
of  annulling  the  elections  of  the  popes.    The  right  of  assembling  coundla,  end 
of  appointing  them  to  decide  concerning  the  affaire  of  the  chuidi.    Thn 
of  conferring  the  title  of  king  upon  their  vassalsL    The  right  of  granting 
fiefii.    The  right  of  receiving  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  whether  ariaiB^ 
the  imperial  domains,  from  imposts  and  tolls,  from  gold  or  silver  minoe^  ftoa 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews,  or  from  forfeitures.    The  right  of  governing  Italy 
as  its  proper  sovereigns.    The  right  of  erecting  free  cities  and  of  f^^hTiriiing 
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&IM  in  tbun.  The  right  of  MMmUing  the  diets  of  the  empire,  and  of  fixing 
the  time  of  their  duntion.  The  right  of  coming  money,  and  of  conferring  that 
priTikge  on  the  etatee  of  the  empire.  The  light  of  adminiatering  both  high 
•ad  low  JQitioe  within  the  territoriee  of  the  diflhrent  statee.  Abieg^,  p.  )60. 
The  other  period  ia  at  the  eztinotion  of  the  emperors  of  the  families  of  Lnzem- 
horg  and  Rayaria,  A.  D.  1437.  According  to  the  same  author,  the  imperial 
prBfO|atiTee  at  that  time  were  the  right  of  conferring  all  dignities  and  titles, 
•accept  the  privilege  of  being  a  state  of  the  empbe.  The  rij^t  of  Prwea  prir 
snorto,  or  of  appomting  once  during  their  reign  a  dignitarr  in  each  chapter  or 
nligious  house.  The  right  of  granting  dispensations  with  respect  to  the  age 
of  majority  The  right  of  erecting  cHies,  and  of  conferring  the  priTilege  of 
ooining  money.  The  rif^t  of  calling  the  meetings  of  the  diet,  and  of  presTding 
in  them.  Abroff6,  &c.  p.  507.  It  were  easv  to  show  that  Mr.  Pfefiel  is  weU 
Ibonded  in  all  these  assertions,  and  to  confirm  them  ,by  the  testimony  of  the 
most  respectable  authors.  In  the  one  period^  the  emperors  appear  as  mighty 
ooTCreigns  with  extensive'  prorogativlss ;  in  the  other,  as  the  heads  of  a  con- 
ftderacy  with  Tery  fimited  powers. 

The  reTenues  of  the  emperors  decreased  still  more  than  their  authority. 
The  eariy  emperors,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Saxon  line,  besides  their 
Ipreat  patrimonial  or  hereditary  territories,  possessed  an  exteiksiTC  domain  both 
in  -Italy  and  Oermanr,  which  belonged  to  them  as  emperon.  Italy  belonged 
to  the  emperors  as  their  yroper  kingdom,  and  the  revenues  which  they  drew 
from  it  were  veiy  considerable.  The  first  alienations  of  the  imperial  revenue 
were  made  in  that'  country.  The  Italian  cities  having  acquired  wealth,  and 
aspiring  at  independence,  purchased  their  liberty  from  different  emperors,  as  I 
have  observed,  Note  16.  The  sums  Which  they  paid,  and  the  emperors  with 
whom  they  concluded  these  bargains,  are  mentioned  by  Casp.  Klockius  de 
.£rario  Norimb.  1671.  p.  85,  ftc.  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Wenoeslaus,  dissi- 
pated all  that  remained  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  domain.  The  German 
domain  lay  chiefly  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  under  the  government 
of  the  eonnts  palatine.  It  is  not  easy  to  marie  out  the  boundaries,  or  to  estimate 
the  value  of  this  ancient  domain,  which  has  been  so  long  incorporated  with 
the  territoriee  of  different  princes.  Some  hints  with  respect  to  it  may  be  found 
in  the  Glossary  of  Speidelios,  which  he  has  entitled,  Speculum  Jnridico-Philo- 
logico-Politico-Uirtoricum  Observatlonum,  &e.  Norimb.  1673,  vol.  i.  679. 1045, 
a  more  fhll  account  of  it  is  nTon  by  Klockius  de  £rario,  p.  84.  Besides  this, 
the  emperors  possessed  considerable  districts  of  land  lying  intermixed  with  the 
estates  of  the  dukes  and  barons.  They  were*  accustomed  to  visit  these  fre- 
quently, and  drew  from  their  vassals  in  each  what  was  sufficient  to  support 
their  court  during  the  time  of  their  residence  among  them.  Annalists,  ap. 
StruT.  tom.  i.  611.  A  great  part  of  these  detached  posBCssions  were  seized  by 
the  nobles  during  the  long  interregnum,  or  during  the  wars  occasioned  by  the 
contests  between  the  emperois  and  the  court  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  that 
nach  encroachments  were  made  on  the  fixed  or  territorial  property  of  the  eniw 
peron,  they  were  robbed  almost  entirely  of  their  casual  revenuea  The  princes 
and  barons  appropriating  to  themiclTes  taxes  and  duties  of  every  kind,  which 
had  usually  been  paid  to  them.  Pfeffel  Abreg^,  p.  374.  The  profuse  and  in- 
considerate ambition  of  Charles  IV.  squandered  whatever  remained  of  the  im- 
perial revenues  after  so  many  defalcations.  He,  in  the  year  1376,  in  order  to 
prevail  with  the  electors  to  choose  his  son  Wenceslaus  kin^  of  the  Romans, 
promised  each  of  them  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Bat  being  unable  to  pay 
00  large  a  sum,  and  eager  to  secure  the  election  to  his  son,  he  alienated  to  the 
three  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  to  the  count  palatine,  such  countries  as  still 
belonged  to  tbe  Imperial  domain  on  the  banks  ctf  the  Rhino,  and  likewise  made 
over  to  them  all  the  taxes  and  tolls  then  levied  bj  the  emperors  in  that  district. 
Trithemius,  and  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Magdeburgh,  enumerate  the 
territories  and  taxes  which  wore  thus  alienated,  and  represent  this  as  the  last 
and  fktal  blow  to  the  imperial  authority.  StrUT.  Corp.  vol.  i.  p.  497.  From 
that  period  the  shreds  of  the  ancient  revenues  possessed  by  the  emperors  have 
been  so  inconsiderable,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Speidelius,  all  that  they  yirid 
would  be  so  fitr  from  defraying  the  expnise  of  supporting  their  household,  that 
they  would  not  pay  the  charge  of  maintahiiwg  the  posts  eoUblished  in  the  em- 
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pin.    Spmdfllti  SpMalvm,  kc  roL  i.  p.  680.    TheM  fttiid% 
Umj  ware,  oontiniMd  to  d«creMe.    Onavelle,  tht  minitror  of  Cbaiks  V.  mm- 
MTiDd  in  the  jev  1546,  in  prMWoe  of  oevorml  of  tin  Oonuai  pnaeai,  that  him 
naator  4row  no  monoy  at  all  ftom  the  empiro.    Skid.  Hiatoiy  ml  the  nofniiw 
lion,  Lond.  1688.  p.  3^2.    The  aame  is  tlio  com  at  praomt.    Traill  do  dniile 


pubiiqae  do  rEmpire,  por  M.  le  Coq.  do  Villon/,  p.  65.    Ftom  tho  nm  of 


Charloo  IV.,  whom  Miximilian  called  the  poet  of  tho  ompin,  tho  omperan  have 
depended  ontinlj  on  their  henditarj  dominiona,  aa  the.  chief^  and  alaaeat  tho 
onlj  aoune  of  their  power,  and  OTon  of  their  attbaiatence. 

i.  The  ancient  mode  of  electing  the  omperora,  and  the  Taziona  ehanfoa  which 
it  nnderwontf  requin  aome  illuatration.  The  imperial  cnwn  waa  wripnaliy 
attained  bj  election,  aa  well  aa  thoae  of  moat  monaichiea  in  Europe.  An 
opinion  long  pnvailed  among  the  antiqaariea  and  public  lawjen  of  GenMOf, 
that  the  right  of  chooaing  theomperon  waa  yeatod  in  the  aichbiahopa  of  Manti» 
Cologne,  and  Tnrea,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Sazoo^,  the  marqnia 
of  Brandeilbiirgh,  and  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  by  an  edict  of  Otho  in. 
confirmed  by  Gregory  V.,  about  the  year  996.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  hiatoiy 
oontradicta  thia  opinion.  -  It  appean,  that  from  the  earlieat  period  in  the  hiataiy 
of  Germany,  the  pereon  who  waa  to  reign  oyer  all,  waa  elected  by  the  auAafo 
of  all.  Thua  Conrad  L  waa  elected  by  all  the  people  of  the  Franka«  any  aooM 
annaliita,  by  all  the  princea  and  chief  men,  aay  othen :  by  all  the  nataoo,  aay 
othen.  See  their  worda.  Stray.  Corp.  211.  Conringiua  do  Gennaa,  Impar. 
Repub.  Acroamata  Sex.  Ebroduni  1654,  p.  103.  In  the  year  1034«  poaftarior  to 
the  auppooed  regulations  <^  Otho  III^  Conrad  H.  waa  elected  by  all  the  chief 
men,  and  hia  election  waa  approyed  and  confirmed  by  the  people,  StruT.  Cocpu 
284.  At  the  election  of  Lotharius  IL  A.  D.  1125,  sixty  thousand  penona  of 
all  ranha  were  preaent.  He  waa  named  by  the  chief  men,  and  their  nfmirnatian 
waa  approyed  by  the  people.  Strny.  ibid.  p.  357.  The  first  author  who  men- 
tiona  the  aeyen  eleotora  ia  Martinua  Polonua,  who  flourished  in  the  leiga  of 
Frederick  II.  which  ended,  A.  D.  1250. 

We  find  that  in  the  ancient  eleetions  to  which  I  haye  refiured,  the  praaees  of 
the  greatest  power  and  authority  were  allowed  by  their  countrymen  to  name 
the  person  whom  they  wished  to  appoint  emperor,  and  the  people  approyed  or 
disapproyed  of  their  nomination.  This  priyilege  of  yoting  fint  ia  cnlied  bj 
the  German  lawyen  the  right  of  Prataxatum.  Pfeffel  Abreg^  p.  31&  This 
Wss  the  fint  origin  of  the  ezclusiye  right  which  the  electon  acquired.  Hie 
electora  possessed  the  most  ezten^iye  territorios  of  any  princes  in  the  eaapin ; 
all  the  great  ofiicea  of  the  stiite  wen  in  their  >hands  by  hereditary  iq^t;  as 
aoon  aa  uey  obtained  or  engroaaed  ao  much  influence  in  the  election  aa  to  be 
allowed  the  right  of  pnetaxation,  it  waa  yain  to  oppose  their  will,  and  it  even 
became  unnecessary  for  the  inferior  ecclesiastics  and  barons  to  attend,  when 
they  had  no  other  function  but  that  of  confirming  the  deed  of  theee  mora 
powerful  princes  by  their  assents  During  times  of  turbulence,  the  sabontinate 
momben  of  the  Germanic  body  could  not  resort  to  the  place  of  election  withoat 
a  retinue  of  armed  yassals,  the  expense  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  defray 
out  of  their  own  reyenues  \  and  finding  their  attendance  to  be  nnneoessacy,  they 
were  unwilling  to  waste  them  to  no  purpoee.  The  rights  of  the  aeyen  electon 
were  supported  by  all  the  descondonts  and  allies  of  their  powerful  fiuniliea, 
who  shared  in  the  aplendour  and  influence  which  they  enjoyed  by  this  distin- 
guishing priyilege.  Pfeffel  Abreg^,  p.  376.  The  aeyen  electon  were  considered 
aa  the  representatiyes  of  all  the  orden  which  composed  the  higheet  cUas  of 
German  nobility.  There  wera  three  arohbishops,  chancellon  of£e  three  grent 
districts  into  which  the  empire  waa  anciently  diyided  ;  one  king,  one  duke,  one 
marquis,  and  one  count.  All  these  drenmstances  contributed  to  render  the  in- 
troduction of  tb!s  considerable  innoyation  into  the  constitution  of  the  Crermanic 
body  extnmely  euy>  Eyery. thing  of  importance,  nlating  to  this  branch  of 
tho  political  state  of  the  ompin,  is  well  illustrated  by  Onuphrios  Panyiiuoa,  an 
Augustan  monk  of  Verona,  who  liyed  in  the  reign  of  Charies  y.  Uis  treatHo, 
if  we  make  some  allowance  for  that  partiality  which  he  expresses  in  fayoor  of 
the  powen  which  the  popes^4slaimed  in  the  ompin,  has  the  merit  of  being  one 
of  the  fint  works  in  which  a  controyeried  pomt  in  history  is  examined  with 
critical  proMsioB,  and  with  a  proper  attention  to  that  eyldenca  which  is  datived 
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from  raoords,  or  the  tMtimooj  of  eontemporaiy  hiitoriani.  It  is  /iiuMited  by 
GoldastOk*  in  bis  Politioa  Imperialia,  p.  S. 

Am  the  elooton  liave  eagroMod  the  wle  rigM  «f  ehooanff  the  emperon,  thej 
have  MTOmed  likewise  that  of  depoeiiig  them.  This  high  power  the  electors 
have  not  only  presumed  to  elaim,  but  have  yeDtvred  in  more  than  one  instance, 
to  ezeroise.  In  the  year  1308,  a  part  of  the  electors  deposed  Adolphvs  of  Nas* 
San,  and  substitnted  Albert  of  Austria  in  his  place.  The  reasons  on  which  thej 
found  their  sentence,  showed  that  this  deed  flowed  from  factious,  not  from  pub- 
lic spirited  motiyes.  Struy.  Corp.  vol.  i.  640.  In  the  flnt  year  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  electors  deposed  Wenoeelaus,  and  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the 
head  of  Rupert,  elector  palatine.  The  act  of  deposition  is  still  extant  Goi- 
dasti  Constit.  yol.  i.  879.  It  is  pronounced  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  electors,  and  oonfirmed  by  seyeral  prelates  and  barons  of  the  empire,  who 
were  pretent.  Those  exertions  of  the  electoral  power,  demonstrate  that  'the 
inmerial  authority  was  sunk  yery  low. 

The  other  priyileges  of  the  electors,  and  the  ri^ts  of  the  electoral  coUege, 
are  explained  by  the  writers  on  the  public  law  in  Germany. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  diete  or  geneml  assemblies  of  the  empire,  it  would  be 
neoessaqr,  if  my  object  wer^  to  write  a  particular  history  of  €rermany,  to  enter 
into  a  mmute  detail,  concerning  the  forms  of  assembling  it,  the  persons  who 
haye  right  to  be  present,  their  diyision  into  seyeral  coUeges  or  benches,  the 
objecte  of  their  deliberation,  the  mode  in  which  they  carry  on  their  debates  or 
giye  their  suffirages,  and  the  authority  of  their  decrees  or  recesses.  But  as  my 
only  object  is  to  giye  the  outlines  of  the  constitution  of  the  German  empire,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  obserye,  that,  originally,  the  diete  of  the  empire  were  exactly 
the  same  with  the  assemblies  of  March  auid  of  May,  held  by  the  kings  of  France. 
Thoy  met,  at  least,  once  a  year.  £yery  freeman  had  a  right  to  be  present. 
They  were  assembfies,  in  which  a  monarch  deliberated  with  his  subjects,  con- 
cerning their  common  interest  Arunusas  de  Comitiis  Rom.  German.  Imperii, 
4to.  Jens,  I960,  cap.  7.  No.  20,  &o.  -  But  when  the  princes,  dignified  eccle* 
siastics,  and  barons,  acquired  territorial  and  imlependent  jurisdiction,  the  diet 
became  an  assembly  of  the.  separate  stetes,  which  formed  the  confederacy  of 
which  the  emperor  was  head.  While  the  constitution  of  the  empire  remained 
in  ito  primitive  form,  attendance  on  the  diete  was  a  duty,  tike  the  other  senrices 
due  from  feudal  subjecte  to  their  soyer^ign,  which  the  members  were  bound  to 
perform  in  person ;  and  if  any  member  who  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  the 
diet,  neglected  to  attend  in  person,  he  not  only  lost  his  vote,  but  wai  liable  to  a 
heayy  penalty.  Arumsns  de  Comit  c  6.  No.  40.  Whereas,  from  'the  time 
that  the  members  of  the  diet  became  independent  stotes,  the  right  of  sufiVage 
was  annexed  to  the  territory  or  dignity,  not  to  the  person.  The  members,  if 
they  could  not,  or  woi^ld  not  attend  in  person,  might  send  their  deputies,  as 

Srincee  and  ambassadors,  and  they  were  entitled  to  exercise  all  the  'rigbte 
elouj^ng  to  their  constituente*  Ibid.  No.  42.  46. 49.  By  degrees,  and  upon 
the  same  principle  of  considering  the  diet  as  an  assembly  of  independent  stetes, 
in  which  each  confederate  had  the  right  of  suffrage,  if  any  member  possessed 
more  than  one  of  those  stetes  or  characters  which  entitle  to  a  seat  in  the  diet, 
he  was  allowed  a  proportional  number  of  suffrages.  Pfeffel  Abreg^,  662. 
From  the  same  cause  the  imperial  cities,  as  soon  as  they  became  free,  and 
acquired  supreme  and  independent  jurisdiction  within  their  own  territories, 
were  received  as  members  of  the  diet  The  powers  of  the  diet  extend  to  every 
thing  relative  to  the  common  concern  of  the  Gtormanic  body,  or  that  can  interest 
or  affect  it  as  a  confederacy.  The  diet  take  no  cognizance  of  the  interior 
administration  in  the  different  stetes,  unless  that  happens  to  disturb  ^e  public 
peace,  or  to  threaten  the  general  safety. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  imperial  chamber,  th#  jurisdiction  of  which  has  been 
the  great  source  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  Germany,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  this  court  was  instituted  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  occasioned 
by  private  Wars  ii^  Germany.  I  have  already  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of 
this  practice,  and  pointed  out  ite  pernicious  effecte  as  fhlly  as' their  extensive 
Influence  during  the  middle  ages  required.  In  Germany,  private  waiii  seem  to 
have  been  more  frequent  and  productive  of  worse  consequences  than  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.    There  are  obvious  reasons  for  this.    The  nobility 
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of  GknBAtty  w«ra  extrMMiy  nmneroiu,  and  the  csum  of 
tipUed  in  proportioiL.  The  territoiitl  juriadictioo  which  Um 
ftoquved,  wm  OMve  oonplole  than  that  yoMBteii  by  thoir  order  ia  olhari 
They  becaae,  in  reality,  independent  powore,  and  they  nlalmwd  afl  Iho  yiivi- 
lafee  of  that  eharaeter.  The  long  inteiregnun  horn  A«  D.  1356,  to  A.  D.  liR3, 
aoenetooed  them  to  an  nnoontroUed  lieenae,nnd  led  them  to  fotfot  ^nt  enhor- 
diantion  which  ie  neoeeeary  in  order  to  maintain  pnUtc  tranqiriHity.  At  the 
time  whan  the  other  monaraie  of  Europe  began  to  acqnifo«n^  an  iwrwiMe  of 
powee  and  revenvee,  ae  added  new  Tisonr  to  their  govemment,  the  nnlfaeri^ 
and  reTonnee  of  the  emperora  eontinnod  gmduaOy  to  de<Tlino.  Tlie  diete  of  the 
empire*  which  alone  hMl  anthority  to  jodse  between  auch  mighty  barou,  and 
power  to  enforce  ita  deeiaiona,  met  very  aeldom.  Cpnzing.  Acroamata,  p.  S34. 
The  diets,  when  th^  did  aaaemble,  were  often  compoaed  of  eereral  tJMMwanJ 
member%,  Chronio.  Conatat.  ap.  Strar.  Corp.  L  p.  646,  and  Wmn  twmnltnaiy 
aawmUiea,  ill  qoaJified  to  decide  concerning  any  qneation  of  right.  The  aemion 
of  the  dieta  oontipued  only  two  or  three  days;  Pftfiel  Abresd,  p.  S44:  m  that 
they  had  no  time  to  hear  or  discuss  any  cnoee  that  waa  in  the  aoaalleei  degias 
intricate.  Thns  Germany  wan  left,  ia  aome  measnre,  withdot  an/  eout  of 
ivdicatore,  capable  of  deciding  the  contests  between  its  more  powotfid  BMm- 
bers,  or  of  lepressing  the  evils  occasioned  by  their  priyaie  wars. 

All  the  expedients  which  were  employed  in-  other  ooontriea  of  £uopa,  in 
order  to  asatrain  this  practice,  and  which  1  have  deeeribed.  Note  SI,  wen  tried 
in  Germany  with  little  eflbct.  The  confederaciea  of  the  noUee  and  of  the 
cities,  and  the  division  of  Germany  into  ▼arious  cirdea,  which  I  meotaoned  ia 
that  note,  were  found  likewise  insufficient.  As  a  last  remedy,  the  Genaaas  had 
recourse  to  arbiters,  whom  th^y  called  AutiregiB,  The  barooe  and  states  in 
different  parts  of  €rennany  joined  in  contentions,  by  which  they  boud  thm- 
selves  to  refer  all  controversies  that  might  arise  between  them  to  the  determina- 
tion of  ./f  talr€gc  and  to  submit  to  their  sentences  as  final.  These  aibtleia  an 
named  sometimes  in  the  treaty  of  oonvention,  an  instance  of  which  eoenis  m 
Ludewig  Relique  Mannscr.  omnia  ovt,  yoI.  ii.  212 ;  sometimes  they  weie  chesra 
by  mutiud  consent  upon  occasion  <^  any  contest  that  arose ;  aometimea  thiy 
were  appointed  by  neutral  persons;  and  sometimes  the  choice  waa  left  to  be 
decided  by  lot.  Datt.  de  Pace  publica  Imperii,  lib.  L  cap.  f7.  No.  .60i»  &e. 
Speidelius  £^culum.  Sec  voc  Auitrag,  p.  96.  Upon  the  introdvction  of  this 
practice,  the  public  tribunals  of  justice  became  in  a  great  measure  nafileaa,and 
were  almost  entirely  deserted. 

Ill  order  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  government,  Maximilian  L  inetitnled 
the  imperial  chamber,  at  the  period  whidi  I  have  mentionod.  Thin  tribonal 
consisted  originally  of  a  president,  who  was  always  a  nobleman  of  the  fiiet  order, 
and  of-  sixteen  judges.  The  president  was  appoinied  by  the  emperor,  and  tiie 
judges,  partly  by  him,  and  partly  by  the  states,  according  to  forms  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe.  A  sum  was  imposed,  with  their  own  conaesit,  on  the 
states  of  the  empire,  for  pajring  the  salaries  of  the  judgee  and  officers  in  this 
court.  The  imperial  chamber  was  established  at  first  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  it  was  removed  to  Spires,  and  oonti- 
nued  in  that  city  above  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is  now  fixed  at  Wetaiai. 
This  court  takes  cognizance  of  all  questions  concerning  civil  right  between  the 
states  of  the  empire*  and  passes  judgment  in  the  last  resort,  and  without  appesL 
To  it  beloqgs  Hkewise  the  privilege  of  Judging  in  criminal  causes,  which  may  be 
considered  as  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  puUie  peace.  PMU 
Abreg^,  660. 

All  causes  relating  to  points  of  feudal  right  or  jurisdiofion,  together  with 
such  as  i^poct  the  territories  which  bold  or  the  eminre  in  Italy,  bekmg  pro- 
periy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  4-ulio  council.  This  tribuni^  was  formed  npoe 
the  model  of  the  ancient  court  of  the  palace,  instituted  bv  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many. It  depended  not  upon  the  states  of  the  empire,  but  upon  the  emperor, 
he  having  the  right  of  appointing  at  pleasure  all  the  judges  of  whom  it  is  ooei- 
poeed.  Maximilian,  in  order  to  procure  some  compensation  fi»r  the  diaiiastioB 
•f  his  authority,  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  imperial  Qhamber,.pievaileden  the 
diet,  A.  D.  1612,  to  give  its  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Antic  oemaeil. 
Sinee  that  time  it  has  been  a  great  object  of  policy  in  the  court  of  Vleaaa*  to 
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ths  juiifdiclMBi  ami  mpport  the  aollioritf  of  tha  Anlie  coimeil,  and  to 
voettiMcaribe  and  weakon  thoto  of  the  impertai  efaamber.  •  The  tediow  fonm 
•ad  dilfttoty  procaediiige  of  the  imperial  chamber,  hare  ibniiahed  the  emperow 
with  pretexts  for  don^  eo*  *^  Litee  Spirfs,"  aocording  to  the  wittadem  •f  a 
OermaA  lawyer,  **  ipirant*  eed  amiquam  ezpirant"  8)iai  deUya  are  ima?oida* 
ble  in  a  oourt  oompoeed  of  memben  named  by  many  diifiirent  italee,  jealooa  e^ 
each  other.  Whereas  the  judfee  of  the  Aulic  council,  depending  upon  cot 
naetar,  and  being  responiihle  to  him  alone,  are  more  m orue  and  dedeire. 
PnfBraidor^  de  Btetn,  Imper.  Germ.  cap.  ▼.  I  iQ.    Pielbl  Ahreg^  p.  681. 

*  Note  [43],  Page  87. 

Ths  description  which  I  hare  giren  of  the  Turkish  goTemmei|t  is^oaforma- 
Ue  to  the  accounts  of  the  most  intelUffent  traTellers  who  have  visited  -that 
empire.  The  count  de  Marsigli,  in  his  tteatise  ooncenung  the  miHtanr  Btaie  of 
the  TuiUsh  empire,  ch.  vi.  and  tiie  aathor  of  Obserrations  on  the  religion,  laws, 


gfi^emment,  and  manners  of  the  Turks,  published  at  London,  1768,  toI.  i.  p.  81t 
difibr  from  other  writers  who  have  d0scribed*the  political  constitution  ef  that 
powerful  monarchy.  As  they  had  opportunity;  duiing  their  lonff  resi^enc^  jn 
Turkey,  to  obsenre  the  order  and  justice  conspicuous  in  Severn  d^Krtmente 
of  administrationi  they  teem  unwilling  to  admit  thai  it  should  be,  denominated 
a  despotism.  But  when  the  form  of  government  In  any  country  is  mpresented 
to  be  despotic,  this  does  not  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  monarch  is  continu* 
ally  .exerted  in  acts  of  violence,  ininstioe,  and  cruelty.  Under  political  censti- 
tutions  of  etery  species,  unless  wnen  some  £rantic*lyrant  hsj>pens  to  hold  the 
■oeptre,  the  ordinary  administration  of  government  must  be  confosmable  to  the 
principles'of  justice,  and  if  not  active  in  promoting  the  wel&ire  of  the  people^ 
cannot  certainly  have  their  destruction  for  its  objecL  A  state,  in  which  the 
novereign  possesses  the  absolute  command  of  a  vast  military  force,  together 
with  the  disposal  of  an  extensive  revenue,  in  which  the  people  have  no  privU 
leges,  and  no  part  either  immediate  or  remote  in  legislation  i  in  which  there  is 
no  body  of  hereditary  nobility,  jealous  pf  their  own  rights  ^nd  distinctions,  to 
stand  as  an  intermediate  order  betvfcen  the  prince  and  the  peonle,  cannot  be 
distinguished  by  nny  name  but  that  of  a  despotism.  The  restramts,  however, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  arising  from  the  CeptsK^,  and  fVgan  retigion,  are 
powerful.  But  they  are  not  such  as  change  the  nature  or  denomination  of  the 
government  When  a  despotic  prince  employs  an,  armed  foroe  to  support  his 
authority,  he  commiti  the  supreme  power  to  their  hands.  The  Pretorian  bands 
in  Rome  dethroned,  murdered,  and  exalted  their  ^zinces,  in  the  same  wjuitda 
planner  with  the  soldiery  of  the  Porte  at  ConsMLntinople.  But  notwiths^nd« 
ing  this,  the  Roman  emperon  have  been  considered  by  all  political  writeis  as 
possesring  deepotio  power. 

The  aathor  of  Obsjsnratioas  on  the  religion,  laws,  government,  and  manners 
of  the  Turks,  in  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  hath  made  some 
remaiks  on  what  is  contained  in  this  Note,  and  in  that  part  of  the  text  to  which 
it  refers.  It  is  with  diffidence  I  set  mv  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  person^ 
who  has  observed  the  government  of  the  Turks  with  attention,  and  has  described 
it  with  abilities.  But  after  a  careful  review  of  the  subject,  to  me  the  Turkish 
government  still  appears  of  such  a  species  as  can  be  ranged  in  no  class  but  that 
to  which  political  writers  have  i^ven  the  name  of  denoHtm,  There  is  not  in 
tSuikey  any  constitutional  restraint  upon  the  will  of  tne  sovereign,  or  any  bar- 
rier to  circumscribe  the  exercise  of  his  power  but  the  two  whidi  I  have  men* 
tiooed;  one  afibrded  by  religion,  the  principle  upon  which  the  authority  of  the 
eultan  is  founded ;  the  other  Mv  the  army,  the  instrument  which  he  must  em- 
ploy to  maintain  his  power.  The  author  re||resents  the  Ulemoy  or  body  of  the  ^ 
law,  as  an  intermediate  order  between  the  monarch  and  the  people.  Pref.  p,  * 
90.  But  whatever  restraint  the  authority  of  the  Ulema  may  impose  upon  toe 
eovereiffo,  b  derived  from  religion.  The  MaulaKt^  out  of  whom  the  mufti  and 
other  chief  officers  of  the  law  must  be  chosen,  are  ecclesiastics.  It  is  as  inter- 
preters  of  the  Koran  or  Uivine  Will  that  they  are  objects  of  veneration.  The 
checdc,  then,  which  they  give  to  the  exercise  of  aihitrary  power  is  not  different 
from  one  of  those  of  which  I  took  notice.  Indeed,  this  restraint  cannot  h% 
very  considiNrable.    The  mufti,  who  is  the  head  of  the  order,  as  well  as  ovon^ 
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inlMor  oAoer  of  law,  m  named  hf  the  saltan,  and  ia  removaWe  at  Ui 
Tile  etrange  meaoi  employed  by  the  Ulema  in  1746,  to  obtain  the  diMiiarioa  of 
ft  minieter  whom  the^  hated,  is  a  maniftst  proof  that  they  powew  bat  little 
eoaetitntional  authonty  whieh  can  &wr9  ee  a  leetraint  upon  the  wifi  of  the 
perereign.  Obienret.  p.  93.  of  2d.  edit.  If  the  author's  idea  be  just,  it  is 
astonishing  thai  the  bo^  $f  the  Imt  shonld  have  no  method  of  nmonsliating 
against  the  errors  of  administration,  but  by  setting  fire  to  the  capitaL 

The  author  seems  to  consider  the  CaoiAUjf  or  ^diery  of  the  Porte,  neithsr 
as  formidable  instruments  of  the  sultana  power,  nor  as  any  rsetniat  npoo  the 
ezeioise  of  it.  His  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  that  the  number  of  the  Capiculy 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  troops  which  compose  the  Turkish  armies, 
and  that  in  tioie  of  peace  they  are  undisciplined.  Pref.  Sd.  edit.  p.  S3,  &c.  Bat 
the  troops  stationed  in  a  capital,  though  their  number  be  not  gnat,  are  alvays 
masters  of  the  sovereign's  penon  and  power.  The  Pr»torian  bands  bore  no 
pmportion  to  the  legionary  troops  in  the  frontier  proTinoes.  The  soldiery  of 
the  Porte  are  inore  numerous,  and  must  possess  power  of  the  same  kind,  and  be 
equally  formidable,  sometimes  to  the  sovereign,  and  oftener  to  the  people^  How* 
Yer  much  the  discipline  of  the  Janizaries  may  be  neglected  at  proeent,it  eertainly 
Was  not  so  in  that  age  to  which  alone  my  description  of  the  Turkish  gorern- 
ment  applies.  The  author  obeerves,  pref.  p.  S9,  that  the  Janizaries  nsrer 
deposed  any  sultan  of  themselves,  but  that  some  form  of  law  true  or  false,  has 
been  observed,  and  that  either  the  mofli,  or  some  other  minister  of  rehgton. 
has  announced  to  the  unhappy  prince  the  law  which  renders  him  unworthy  of 
the  throne.  Observ.  p.  102.  This  will  always  happen.  In  every  revolutioD, 
though  brought  about  by  military  power,  the  deeds  of  the  soldieiy  must  be 
eonfirmed  and  carried  into  execution  with  the  civil  and  religions  formalities 
peculiar  to  the  oonstitution. 

This  addition  to  the  Note  may  serve  as  a  fhrther  iHnstratioB  of  nay  own 
sentiments,  but  is  not  made  with  an  intention  of  entering  mto  any  controrersy 
with  the  author  of  ObservaHoru^  &c.  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  obliging 
terms  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  remarks  upon  what  I  had  advanced. 
Happy  were  it  for  such  as  venture  to  communicate  their  opinions  to  the  world, 
if  every  animadversion  upon  them  were  conveyed  with  the  same  candid  and 
liberal  spirit  In  one  parti<nilar,  however,  he  seems  to  have  mieapprehettded 
what  I  meant,  pref.  p.  17.  1  certainly  did  not  mention  hiA  or  count  ManngiiV 
long  residence  in  Turkey,  as  a  circuknstanoe  which  should  detract  from  the 
weight  of  their  authority.  I  took  notice  of  it,  in  justice  to  my  readers,  that 
they  might  receive  my  opinion  with  distrust,  as  it  differed  from  that  of  persons 
whose  means  of  informatiqn  were  so  far  suporipr  to  mine. 

NoTB  [44].  Page  87. 

Thk  institution,  the  discipline,  and  privileges  of  tlie  Janizaries  are  deeertbed 
J  all  the  authors  who  give  any  account  of  the  Turkish  government.  The 
manner  in  which  enthusiasm  was  employed  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  cour- 
age, is  thus  related  by  prince  Cantemir:  ^When  Amurath  I.  had  formed  them 
mto  a  body,  he  sent  thom  to  Haji  Bektaiih,  a  Tuikish  saint,  famous  lor  his 
miracles  and  prophecies,  desiring  him  to  bestow  on  them  a  banner,  to  pray  to 
Ood  for  their  success,  and  to  give  them  a  name.  The  saint,  when  they  ap- 
peared in  his  presence,  put  the  sleeve  of  his  .gown  upon  one  of  their  beads,  and 
said,  *^Let  them  be  called  Yengirheri,  Let  their  countenance  be  ever  bright, 
their  hands  victorious,  their  swords  keen ;  let  their  spear  always  hang  over 
the  heads  of  their  enemies,  and  wherever  they  go,  may  they  return  with  a 
shining  face.**  Histoiy  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  p.  38.  The  number  of  Jani- 
•laries  at  the  first  institution  of  the  body,  was  not  considerable.  Under  Soly- 
man,  in  the  year  1521,  thoy  amounted  to  twelve  thousand.  Since  that  time 
their  number  has  greativ  increased.  Marsieli,  Etat,  ^c.  ch.  xvl  p.  68.  Though 
Solyman  possessed  such  abilities  and  authority  as  to  restrain  this  formidable 
body  withm  the  bounds  of  obedience,  yet  its  tendency  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  sultans  was,  even  in  that  age,  foreseen  by  sagacious  observer*.  Nioutae 
Daulphinois,  who  accompanied  M.  D'Aramon,  ambassador  from  Henry  n.  ct( 
France  to  Solyman,  published  an  account  of  his  travels,  in  which  he  deeeribes 
and  oeltbrates  the  discipline  of  the  Janizaiies,  but  at  the  same  time  predi^i^ 
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that  Um7  woitldf  one  day,  beoome  fonnidable  to  their  niMlen,  and  aet  tha  aamo 
pari  at  Conatantaiiople,  as  the  Pnttorian  baiub  bad  dona  at  Raoa.  CoUaotiaa 
of  Voyagaa  from  tlia  Earl  of  Oxford^a  iibrarj,  wl.  i.  p.  609. 

NoTs  [45].  Faoi  8a. 

SoLTVAJf  the  Mafnifioaiit,  to  whom  tha  Taridah  hiatoriana  havo  vifan  th« 
aoznama  of  Cummiy  or  inititatar  of  mleat  fint  brought  tha  fioaaaaa  and  militaiy 
aitebliahmont  of  tha  Turkiah  empira  into  a  lagolar  form.  Ha  diTided  tha 
inilttary  foroa  into  tha  CvfwuJtjf  or  aoldiary  of  tha  Porta,  whiah  waa  ptoparlf 
tha  ttandiog  army,  and  Semtacui^  or  loldian  appointed  to  guard  tha  mmtien. 
Tha  chief  strength  of  tha  latter  oonsiitad  of  thora  who  held  Timariots  and 
Zlanis.  These  were  portions  of  land  granted  to  eartain  peraops  for  lift,  m 
mach  the  same  manner  as  the  military  fie&  among  the  nations  of  Enrope,  in 
jretom  for  which  military  sarvioe  was  performed.  Solyman,  in  hb  Cantm 
JictmAy  or  book  of  regulations,  fixed  with  great  aoonraoy  tho  extent  of  theaa 
lands  in  eaoh  proTinoe  of  his  empire,  appointed  the  precise  number  of  soldiers 
each  person  who  held  a  Timariot  or  a  Ziam  should  bring  into  tho  fleldf 
and  established  the  pay  which  they  should  receive  while  engaged  in  sernca. 
Count  Marsigli  and  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  hare  given  eztracta  frinn  this  book  'of 
regulations,  and  it  appears,  that  the  ordinary  eatablishmant  of  tha  Turkish 
army  exceeded  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men«  When  these  were  added 
to  the  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  they  formed  a  military  power  greatly  aupartor  t« 
what  any  Christian  state  could  command  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Maesiglii 
EUt  MUitaire,  &c  p.  136.  Rycaut's  Stota  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  book  iii. 
ch.  2.  As  Solyman,  during  his  active  reign,  was  engaged  so  constantly  in  war, 
that  his  troops  were  always  in  the  field,  the  SemAaaiXjf  became  almost  equal  to 
the  Janizaries  themselves  in  discipline  and  valour. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  the  iuthors  of  the  sixteenth  century  should 
represent  the  Turks  as  far  superior  to  the  Christians  both  in  the  knowledge 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  war.  Ouicciardini  informa  us,  that  the  Ita> 
lians  learned  the  art  of  fortifying  towns  from  the  Turks.  Histor.  lib.  xv.  p« 
266.  Busbequiiis,  who  was  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  Soly* 
man,  and  who  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  state  both  of  the  Christian 
and  Turkish  armies,  published  a  discourse  oonoerring  the  best  manner  of  car* 
rying  on  war  against  the  Turks,  in  which  he  points  out  at  great  len^  the  im- 
mense advantages  which  the  infidels  possessed  witli  respect  to  discipline,  and 
military  improvements  of  every  kind.  Busbequii  opora,  edit.  Elievir,  p.  393, 
^to.  The  testimony  of  other  authors  might  be  added,  iJf  the  matter  were  in 
any  degree  doubtful. 

Before  I  conclude  these  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  I  ought  to  explain  tha 
reason  of  two  omissions  in  them ;  one  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  on 
my  own  account,  the  other  to  obviate  an  objection  to  this  part  of  the  work. 

In  all  my  inquiries  and  disquisitions  concerning  the  progress  of  ffovemment, 
manners,  hterature,  and  commerce,  during  the  middle  ages,  aa  well  as  in  my 
delineations  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  different  states  of  Europe'  at 
the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  centuxy,  I  have  not  once  mentioned  M.  de  Voltaire, 
who,  in  his  EMtay  tut  rhitioire  gtneraU^  has  reviewed  the  same  period,  an^  has 
treated  of  all  these  subjects.  This  does  not  proceed  from  inattention  to  the  works 
of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  genius,  no  less  enterprising  than  universal, 
has  attempted  almost  every  different  species  of  literary  compoaition.  In  many 
of  these  he  excels.  In  all,  if  he  had  left  religion  untouched,  he  is  instructive 
snd  agreeable.  But  as  he  seldom  Imitates  the  example  of  modem  historians  in 
aiting  the  authors  from  whom  they  derived  their  information,  I  could  not,  with 
propriety,  appeal  to  his  authority  in  confirmation  of  any  doubtAiI  or  unknown  ^ 
tact.  I  have  often,  however,  followed  him  as  my  guide  in  these  researches » * 
and  he  has  not  only  pointed  out  the  facts  with  respect  to  which  it  was  of 
importance  to  inquire,  but  the  conclusions  which  it  was  proper  to  draw  firom 
them.  If  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  mentioned  the  books  which  relate  these 
particular!,  a  great  part  of  my  labour  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  many 
•f  his  readers,  who  now  consider  him  onlpr  as  an  entertaining  and  fivaly  writer, 
would  find  that  he  is  a  learned  and  well-informed  historian. 
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.  fUT  intwllif  t 

kftve  aot  maUnd^  tHhm  in  tht  fcirtwical  paii  of  thii  t< 
«Dd  lUiutnitioni,  into  tlM  MiM  dtUU  widi  iwpeet  to  th« 
toioi  of  Um  Biitiih  kingdomi,  u  ooncwrniny  tfaose  of  th*  other  Ewopeaa 
nfttioiial    Aj  tlit  eapital  neti  with  refard  to  the  piogieee  of 
mvamn  in  th«r  owm  oouitrf  era  kaown  to  moot  ef  m^ 
eppeered  to  me  to  be  leee  iiMmiil.    Such  fiicte  end 

wera  DooeeHurr  towerds  eomplMiiig  my  deeign  in  thie  pert  of  tho  voch,  I  hate 
n^HioMd  oate  the  diibnia  ertiolM  which  eie  tho  eiibfo^ 
The  etate  of  govenmifnt,  in  ell  the  netions  of  Eorope,  heving  been  aoeilj  the 
mme  during  eereral  efea,  nothing  een  tend  mora  to  iUnetnle  the  pgofuwi  ef 
the  F^g^'"**  OQBotitotioii,  then  e  cemftd  inqoiir  into  the  lews  end  ir^rlinmi  of 
the  hingdonw  on  tho  continent.  Thie  eooioe  of  infiunetion  hae  been  too  nmch 
neglaatod  by  the  £n|lieh  entiqueaea  end  lewyen.  Filled  wilh  ednuretien  ef 
theit  happy  oenetitnticn  now  eeteWiehed  in  Qreet  Bntein,  thej  heTo  been  mefe 
etlentiTe>to  ita  forme  end  prindplee,  then  to  the  condition  end  ideee  of  feaote 
tlmee,  iHiioh  in  almoet  ereiy  particnler,  differ  from  the  pinmnt.  Win 
in  peraang  the  lewe,  eherteie,  end  eeriy  hietoriene  of  the  contineBtel 
I  have  often  been  led  to  think  the!  en  ettenpt  to  illuetiato  tho  piognoe  ^  Eeg- 
fiih  jurispmdence  end  policy,  by  e  ooo^NUfieon  with  thoee  of  olhnr  kiagdemi  b 
e  eimiler  ntuetion,  woold  be  of  greet  ntili^,  end  might  throw  maeh  tight  on 
points  whioh  eie  now  obeeiure,  eiwi  decido  othais  which  hnTO  been  In^ 
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bbca  aoMMif  tba  anelsntOaoli,  961 

CUm§t  tbo  Ibnndor  of  Ibe  P^ooeb  mooaieliy,  na- 

aMe  ID  ratain  a  Mcred  rwm  taken  by  his  anny 

ftom  being  dleuttnied  fy  toe  aaong  die  reetof 

Ibe  plunder,  907. 

OMIy,  Oial  eembllehiaent  of.  In  Enrepe,  991. 

tfharfal,  Jndkial,  problMtton  or.  an  Impioyemeni 

in  tbe  adnitilMratkin  of  jneoce,  97.    Fbuoda- 

tbm  and  oniTeraalhy  of  ihie  mode  of  trial,  SO. 

Fwntekwa  eflbcta  of,  30.    VafkHit  ezpedlente 

fer  abolWiIni  ibto  praelice,  ib.    Ancient  8we- 

dlib  taw  of,  fer  wordaof  reptoacb,  938.    Poei- 

tive evldenee orpolnli of  proof  rendered 4oer- 

feecnnl  bv  1^  93^1    Ttato  mode  of  trial  author- 

laed  by  tbe  wrleelaeilce,  946.    Laei  Ineianeei 

of,  bi  the  bleioriea  of  France  and  EnflKnd,  9il. 

I,  epMc  of  enMadliif  how  fbr  favourable 
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1^  at  that  earty  period,  10.  Plm  eetaMiahnient 
of  ftoe  eorporndone,  90  Chailere  of  oonuau- 
BUy,  why  framed  by  Louit  le  Groa,  Ib.  I«lke 
pniodoe  obtaine  aN  over  Europe,  81.  flahitary 
edteeia  of  thene  tratitntlona,  lb.  Low  atate  of, 
inrtag  Ibe  middle  agea,  46.  C.^anaee  contribu- 
ting to  ila  rariTal,  lb.  Pionmed  by  the  Han- 
league,4l.  b  eultlvaind  In  tbe  Nethei^ 
ib.  fa  hiiindoced  Into  England  by  Bd- 
>«  111 .  ib.  Tbe  beneAcial  oonaequeneee 
iMm  ftom  the  raTlvai  of;  Ihu  The  eaily 
Ivallon  of.  in  Itnly,  994.  . 
■  I  lien  Um^  the  flrtt  oonmllalion  of,  made  in 
Ei«buid  by  iovd  chief  Juellee  Olantllle,  946. 
~      ~         I,  QMm,  Cbi 
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■arlMrX  Hban  InTenled,  and  Hi  In- 
fluenoe  on  the  extenalon  of  oommeree,  46. 

CbnpotiilM  fbr  nraonal  li^ilea,  tbe  modvee  fer 
OBiablWdng,  S0.  Tbe  cneiom  of,  deduced 
from  the  praotleo  of  tbe  ancient  Oermam,  94L 

Ctmpm gmtmt^  iMrodueed  aa  evidence  in  tbe 
JuiiipiudeiMO  of  tbe  middte  agea,  97. 

CbndilWiri,  In  tbe  ItnHan  poHnr,  what,  63. 

Cpnrad,  count  of  Ftaneonia,  how  he  cbtaliied 
oleetloo  10  the  empira,  06. 

Cbnradfo,  the  la«  rl^d^  heir  to  theerown  of 
HapleB  of  dM  houae  ofSuabla,  Ua  unhappy 

Cbn«(eaM,  traaty  of,  bolwaan  the  emperor  Frade- 
ilc  SafbaMMM  and  die  free  dtlea  of  Italy,  908. 

Cbn<*<»tin^plt,  ha  flourtohlng  male  ai  tbe  time 
of  the  cniiadlea,  17.  When  llnC  taken  by  the 
Turin,  86.  The  crwaden,  how  tooked  upon 
lhara,910.    The  aeommt  givob  of  tUa  dty  by 

_lha  Lndn  wiftaia,  910, 900. 

CnwiftatiMu,  popular,  how  toned,  90. 

Cvr^dMo,  GonMlvo  de,  Bccuroi  the  crown  of  Nap 

_VlM  to  FMdiMUid  of  Arruion,  66. 


of,'bow  fbr  fbvonr^bletoftotapmmmBiaf 
manneu,10.  PrivJIoim  oi;  how  tot  rliinwd, 
90.  CluuteiB  of  communliy,  irtf  mnisd  Iv 
Looli  le  Grae  in  France,  Oi.  iHttiBiMi  or, 
obtaine  all  over  Europe,  91.  Tbek  eftcu,  ib 
trut  of  Anagoo,  tooooadiidiaa  ladinvilflfei, 
?D. 
ofCaadla,ablBtoryof,aad8B0tcaaKaf 


tocooadinthm  and  privlkam, 
widi  which  it  guarded  iti  i«iT9e|in 
tto  encroodnnenta  of  tte  rcfil  poirer,  fe> 
Ouradet,  flmniociveBfbrundertaUnf,16.  tar 
tbuaiaedc  zeal  with  wtaicb  diey  wat  nSn- 
taken,lb.  PlratprooKMedbyPMeribeHanit, 
ib.  Succese  of  tliem,  17.  CoaeeqaeMa  n- 
aumngfhMutbem,ib.  TbelrefltetiooiBiiiaai^ 
la  Oopropertv.ib.  How  advaauceout todn 
eolaigemeat  or^tto  regti  power  orEunwu 
pnncea,  ib.  CommereiaJ  cffectiof,  19. «.  I'Bi- 
verml  rrvnxy  ftv  ennging  In  Ibree  ezpeAto 
ncco6ntedlbr,9l7.  rrtvilefBcnmediotkn 
who  engaged  in  dwm,  917, 916.  Slcftoienl 
of  Chaftree  and  Bk>ia,  hie  acooom  of  tben, 
916.  Eipenaeofcoodnetlngtbeni,bovrtBe< 
916,  910.  Character  aiven  of  tbe  Cnato 
by  tbe  Greek  wilien,  519. 

Dekt,  flrrt  hint  of  atinctahig  moveiNei  hr  ito 
recovenr  of,  derived  from  the  eaaua  by,5tt 

/>a*tor«,  how  coMidcred  m  Ibe  ruae  aid  d^b 
Mate  of  eociety,  983. 

Diets  of  Germany,  aome  aceoont  of,  SH. 

D^ettrt,  in  the  diobreni  fbculdei,  dhpiiiepi» 
denoe  with  knighia,  95iL 

EedttUutieal  JnlqMmdence,  more  poftcttafei 
plan  than  tbe  civil  couiu  of  the  middle  ips,3i 

EeeUtimaticSy  when  end  by  what  dopes  tbtf 
claimed  eiemplion  fhmi  civil  JiulniictinD,  M 
Military  tolenis  coldvaied  and  ewand  if 
tboee  of  die  middle  agea,  996. 

Xdmard  ill.  of  England,  hla  endeavoan  to  ta» 
dttoe  emnnieroe  Into  Me  kinedom,  41. 

fJ^Urt  of  Germany,  riae  of  their  privfcfei,  K 

£<0y,  St..  hie  deOnlUon  ordeeeripdoBort|M 
Chrtaian,  316. 

J9np«ror«  tif  Germany,  tmiulry  talo  (bHr  piveri 
jurtoiiction,  and  revenue,  579  AiieimtnBb 
of  elecdng  ihem,  974. 

ENffoiid,  anmmary  view  of  theconten  Ixtwee^ 
and  France,  44.  Ooneequenem  oTiii  halir  to 
condnental  pnaMaelnne,  49.  Tbe  ftnmtfit 
crown,  how  extended,  40.  See  HavfVM  Wkf 

•  eo  many  markaof  Saicon  vn%<u  lod  b^pMft 
in  coroparieon  with  thoeeof  theNaraiiia,tAH 
fbondin,a61.  When  corporation  iKgsn  to  ba 
eBiabliehedln,5B7.  Inaianreaortlieloia(«n&* 
ttuanceofpoiwmalaBrviradetberr,SN.  inqnT 
into  the  Saxon  lawi  fbr  poidng  an  end  to  privn 
wan,  939.  Caueeaoftheapeedy  decline  of  pri- 
vate wan  there,  prnxned  4o  die  reeccrctoa 
nndquariana,  936.  Lnai  iMiaaeei  of  JmHcW 
combat  recorded  in  the  blalory  of,  541.  I^nj- 
torial  Juffodietkm  of  the  boron*,  how  iboHiK 
546.    CauaeBoftheriowprofreffoTcaBBflte 

diera,  99ft,  997    The  flrat  eomaiereiil  imV 
entered  into  1^,  957. 

MvUnet,  bnperfeet  nature  of  dad  admilM  b 
law*proc«teJtaa  during  the  middle  «««■.,>[• 
Rendered  Inefftetoat  ^thejndidiKMDli^ 

Emn^  atteintkm  in,  by  the  eonqneni «  » 
Eomana,  7.  Improvemmts  tbe  naiiom  «; » 
ceived  In  azehange  fbr  dieir  Hbcrtice,^  j" 
diMMlvaniagee  under  tbii  chao^e  ^  ^'^'^ 
otancea,  Ib.  Inquiry  hito  the  mvff»»  V^ 
toianem  of  tto  ancient  northern  M>%e 
SavMe  deeoladooi  exerctod  by  tte  ^ 
Vandala,andHuna,10.  Unlvermldnipi«' 
caakmed  bydidr  Irrupdone  and  eoaqoat.  >^ 
Pbat  rodimonti  of  dm  preaant  polief  <«>" 
daduead  ftom  dito  Mitod,  ib.  O^^f^ 
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ameM  baitelm  niuodaeed  witb  tlila  polie/, 
U,  J4.  At  what  tUne  government  and  nan- 
Ben  began  to  Improve,  15,  16.  C'auM  and 
•veins  wtaich  couiribaied  to  tills  improvement, 
le.  8*tOrtuad9tfC9rporatMn§,l*^pU.  Mi- 
serin  occssloned  by  private  ivais  In.  iiO.  Me- 
ttaods  taken  losupprssstbem,  lb.  Judicial  com- 
bats probiblied,  )I7.  Dttttias  of  Judicial  pn>- 
eeedlnp  in  ibe  middle  ages,  ib.  Influence  of 
aupeistiiion  in  these  upieeedlngs,  98.  Orl^nof 
the  independKOt  tenitorlai  jurMlictions  of  the 
barons,  9%.  Bad  consequences  of  their  Judicial 
poiver,  ib.  Steps  taiten  by  princes  tu  abolish 
their  ooorta,  ib.  Inquiry  into  tlie  canon  law, 
33.  Ilevival  of  the  Honmn  iaw,  35.  Effects 
of  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  36b  How  improved 
by  the  progress  of  science  and  cultivation  of 
literature,  37  Christianity  corrupted  when 
llitt  received  in,  38.  dchoiasUc  theology  the 
llrat  oliject  of  learning  in,  ib.  Low  state  of 
.oomiiierce'in,  duri  ng  the  middle  a^s,  40.  Com- 
merce revives  in  itaJy,  Ib.  Is  promoted  by  the 
Banseatic  league,  41.  Is  cultivated  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, ib.  BtRacu  of  the  progress  ol*  com- 
merce on  the  pitlishing  of  manners,  Ib.  Efl^is 
of  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Burgundy 
with  the  archJiilte  Maximilian,  on  the  aute  of, 
S&  By  what  means  siaudmg  forceii  became 
geneml  in,  55.  Coraequonces  of  the  league  of 
Cambrav  to,  57.  View  of  the  political  consti- 
tntlon  of  the  several  states  of,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century.  58.  Italy,  SO. 
Tile  papacy,  ib.  Venioe,83.  Florence,  04.  Na- 
ples, Ib.  Milan,  60,  Spain,  68.  France.  70. 
Germany,  80.  Turkey,  86.  Instances  of  the 
•mall  iniBceouiBe  among  natloiis  In  the  middle 
agia,5S8. 

fhidiuB,  the  etymokfy  of  that  wbrd,  518. 

fkrdiiMnd,  king  of  Arragbn,  unites  the  Spaatoh 
monarchy,  by  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of 
Castile,  68, 69.    His  schemes  to  exalt  the  regal 

Ewer,  74.  Resumes  former  grants  of  land  from 
I  barons,  lb.  Unites  to  the  crown  the  grand 
nasiersliips  of  the  three  military  ordera.  75. 
Why  he  patronized  the  aeBoclation  callea  the 
Molji  BroUurkood,  against  the  barons,  70. 

MnuM  qrstem,  origin  Of.  deduced,  IS.  Prlnsary 
object  of  thb  policy, Jb.  Its  deficiencies  for 
Intnior  fovernment,  1 3.  Tenurei^of  land,  how 
establislied  under,  Ib.  RSse  of  iniestinediscnrds 
among  the  barons  under,  lb.  Servile  state  of 
the  pMple,  ib.  Weak  authority  of  the  king,  ib. 
lis  Influence  on  the  external  operations  of  war, 
tb.  General  extinction  of  all  arts  and  sciences 
eflbcted  by,  14.  Its  operation  on  religion,  ib. 
Its  Influence  on  the  character  of  the  human 
mind,  15.  At  what  time  government  and  man- 
ners began  to  be  Improved,  lb.  Causei  and 
evenis  vhlch  contributed  tii  this  hnprovement, 
10.  See  ChMarfes.  Ancient  state  of  cities  under, 
19.  ^me  of  natii»nal  ooanclls  under  this  po- 
licy, 93.  How  altered  by  the  protress  of  civil 
li'^rty,  93.  Inquiry  Into  the  administration  of 
justice  under,  34.  Pnvate  war,  96.  Judicial 
combat,  99.  Independent  Jurisdiction  of  the 
barons,  ib.  Distinction  between  fteemen  and 
vassais  under,  507-^19.  How  stnmgen  were 
eonsider^l  and  treated  under,  553. 

fWff,  under  the  fhidal  system,  a  history  of,  909. 
When  they  became  hereditary,  510. 

JVtu<«f  ik«ns,  observations  on  his  acconm  of  f  he 
state  of  Ijondon  at  the  time  of  Heilry  II.,  937. 

FUutdtrg.    See  MOerlandt. 

flortme*^  view  of  the  constitution  of,  at  th6eom- 
meoeement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  04.  In- 
fluence aequired  by  Cosmo  di  Medici  In,  R>. 

fkvaes,  by  what  means  the  towns  In,  flat  ob- 
tained charters  of  community, 90.  Ordonnancos 
of  Louis  X.  and  his  brother  PMIIp  In  fbvoar  of 
etvll  liberty,  91  Methods  empliqred  to  suppress 
18w    Bt  Louli  WMBpn  m  di** 


eoantananeejudieia]  combat,  ao.  Vtovoftba 
ooniesis  between,  and  Enctond,  44.  Coase- 
quences  or  lis  recovering  us  provlaeea  tram 
England,  45.  Monarchy  of,  how  strengthened 
by  this  event,  46.  Else  of  standing  Ibices  in, 
ib.  Eegal  preragailve  sireogtheued  by  this 
measure,  47.  Exteodoo  of  i&e  regal  prerofailvt 
vigorously  pureued  by  Louis  XL,  4A.  See  J-Miit 
XL  Eflbcis  of  the  invasion  ol  I  laly  by  Charlei 
VIIL  Hfe  CAerles  VIH.  Naiioual  inlbntiy 
established  In,  55,  50.  Ijoague  of  Cambrv 
fbrm*^  against  the  Venetlajis,  57.  Battle  of 
GMarraddada,  lb.  Inquiry  into  its  ancient  fo* 
vernmem  and  laws,  70.  Power  of  the  geneml 
assemblies  under  the  first  race  of  Icings,  lb. 
Under  the  second  and  thkd,  77.  Begal  puwer 
eonflned  to  the  kli«g's  own  domains,  lb.  Wbaa 
the  geneml  assembly  or  states  general  kMt  thdr 
legislative  authority,  lb.  When  the  kinmbegaa 
to  aswrt  their  legislative  power,  78.    Vvheotba 


E»vernmeot  of,  became  imraly  monarchical,  ib. 
egal  power  ucverthewm  restrained  by  th« 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  ib.  Inquiry  into  tbt 
Jurisdiction  ol  its  partlamenta,  panicularl/  that 
of  Paris,  70.  How  the  aUodial  property  of  land 
there  was  altered  inlo'f«udBl,5IO,51l.  Pro- 
gress of  liberty  In  that  kingdom  traced,  587. 
Attempts  Hi  establish  liberty  tlwre  unsuccessftil, 
99().  Last  bmance  of  Judicial  combat  rerarded 
in  the  history  of,  541 .  Present  government  vt^ 
compared  with  that  of  aneieniGauLOOt.  The 
states  general,  when  first  assemblvd.  SIB. 

PrpMcit  I.  of  France,  hb  character  iiiflneoeed  bgr 
the  spirit  of  chivalry.  37.  Is  emulated  bf  ibo 
emperor  Charles  V.,  U>. 

n^^deric  Barbarossa,  emnsror,  the  flrce  dHea  of 
Italy  unite  against  hhn.  533.  Treaty  of  Coa- 
Btance  with  them,  ib.  WastbefiiBtwhogranis4 
privtieies  to  the  cities  In  Gennany,  990. 

fVsd«si,In  the  ancftem  OeroMn  usages,  eaptainad, 

541. 

Acssisii,  bow  dtotiaguiMied  ftom'vasials.  wnim 
the  fbudal  policy,  507—419.  Why  often  In- 
duced to  surrender  ibelr  flreedmn,  and  beeoom 
slaves,  514. 

Fulekeriiu  Carnotensi%  Us  cbaraeier  of  the  dqr 
of  Constaniinopio,  880. 

(?«■/,  how  allodial  property  of  land  was  ehaofsi 
inm  (budal  there,  510.  Goverameot  of,  oom- 
paied  with  that  of  modem  Franre,  504.  Bmall 
authority  the  kinpof,  enjoyed  overlhefar  armlaa, 
illustrated  In  an  anecdote  of  Clotalre  L,  508w 
Account  of  the  popular  assemblies  of,  tb.  BaUe 
laws  how  enacted,  lb.  Wore  not  subject  ta 
laxatkin,  500.    See  fVeiies. 

Otafrem  d»  FUUUrdmUn,  hia  acoonat  of  th« 
magnificence  of  Constantinople  at  the  HmM 
when  taken  by  the  Crusader^  500. 

Gwmtnu,  ancient,  an  account  of  their  usMBi 
and  way  of  life.  554^  ThHr  method  of  engagfof 
in  war,  ib.  Comparison  between  them  and 
the  North  American  Indians,  505.  Why  thev 
had  no  cities,  995.  The  practice  of  cbmpoono* 
ing  ibr  personal  ii\]Qiles  oy  fines,  deduced  fiom 
their  usana.  541. 

fTersMny,  IfttM  interesled  la  forsign  ooncenw  at 
the  beginning  oftbe  fifteenth  century,  44.  Nip 
tlonal  inflwiry  established  In,  55.  Slate  of, 
wider  Charlemagne  and  deseemtants,  80.  Oon- 
rad,  count  of  Franeonia,  cboseq  emperor,  fl». 
His  succesmre  In  the  imperial  dignity,  lb.  Roir 
the  nnbJHty  of,  acquired  IndeperMlent  sovereign 
authority,  Ib.  Fatal  eflbcu  of  anreiidklng 
the  clentv  In,  81.  Contest  between  tM  emperor 
Henry  iv,  and  Pope  Greaory  VII.,  Ib.  Rfae  of 
the  fbctlons  of  Guelfs  and  GhlbcUlncs.  89.  D»> 
eliiie  of  the  Imperial  authority,  ib.  House  oP 
Austria,  by  whom  founded,  ib.  Toul  ehanne 
la  the  pelitJea]  eonetitntion  of  tbn  emplm,  m. 
Bnm  of  aaarebr  In  wbleh  it  eootimwd  to  the 
ofMailmllUn,tba 
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ih.   Howikty 

t.    C<ii>ilwn  <i«!wa>aHHJiatkwaMi<  Ifce 

SoiBtiis,  tt  Uw  Mrtod  of  tkair  eniylioin,  fl,  10. 

1  wMi  tfca MUiTe  A»wfc MM,  10.  Ito- 

llMf  oecMlOMBd  inBBiope,ib.    Uoi- 

haifa  nade  kjr  ttioB  tai  the  itaM  of 

11.    PiriMiplas  on  wUeh  ttey  nate 

il«MBii,ik    OriiMiortkeftttdalajw- 

13.  %fmVmitUL999Umu  laqolfw  iolo  ibe 

ff,9l,ai  TMr 
pdvala  van,  SS.  Pwiiw/  iIm  wnBUBiania  of 
llM  Koauu  ana,  38.  Tbeir  ooDiemiiC  of  the 
BMiMpa,«od  tamdof  tMrailB,500r  Thdr 
TaiilomplHBratare,ifc.  lfoaullieiiiie»ecoiuit 
rf  iHirf  T  iwMw  fflT  ^antirt  hianwy  f  Ttifrt'Wi  ilk 

OMMTiMMitf  iho«r  limited  bf  tbatedal  polfev,  13. 
VAoM  of  the  cnindea  on,  10.  How  aOctcd 
IqrtlieenfraiiBliiaeaMiitof  citiaa,90.  Ijegiala- 
tlve  aamnldiei  liow  fonned,  lb.  Private  wan 
daniauiv  to  tbe  aattaoritir  of,  M.  Method* 
•Mplof  ed  10  aboliah  tbk  hoatlle  mode  of  re- 
dnariof  in  Juiiea,  96^  How  affected  Iqrtlie  m- 
dfuffiadfflit  Jytrtjifirtone  qf  tht  boroni, 
aOi  Biepi  towaida  aboUahiiig  them,  32. 
and  powth  of  raval  oooila  of  Joadee, 
ai,lL  Bow  Influenced  bjr  tin  revival  of  eel- 
•neeandliteratni«,30.  Vkw  o^  at  the  b^ghi- 
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Skipwrtcks,  the  right  kNds  of  asaaom  dataa  ts^ 
whence  derived,  55^ 

SUk,  the  rarity  of,  and  the  high  price  it  here  la 
ancient  Rome,  remarked,  551.  The  bi  ending 
of  sUk- worms,  when  intmduoed  Into  Greece,  fo. 

Sime»t  letlan  of,  in  the  law  of  Bnotlnnd. 
548. 

Sfeest,  under  tlie  feudal  poli^,  their 
state,  510,  513.    Obiati,  or  voloatni 
the  several  risssm  of,  530. 

Spttutf,  dvil,  the  rude  stale  of,  under  thej 
establishmenta  after  tlie  dbwnfU  01 
empire,  14.  The  influeooe  of  the  crusadea  na, 
17.  How  Improved  by  the  eatabMshmcm  ^ 
municipal  communiiles,  10.  Tbe  oAds  tha 
anfmochissments  of  the  people  had  on,  fH 
Private  wars,  how  di^lnictive  uii,  94.  Tlnsa 
Intestine  hoadlldea,  how  suppreaaed,  9Sw  Tha 
administration  of  jusdco  improved  by  the  p»o> 
hibitioa  of  Judicia]  combats,  07.  The  pvmtk 
of  royal  courts  of  Justice,  In  opposilion  to  ika 
barons*  courts,  33.  How  advanced  by  the  i» 
vival  of  the  Roman  law.  35.  Tha  aibeas  «f 
tha  spirit  of  eUvaky  in  unproving. 
wriwi  of  rmi— WW  and  Ba  lafln— 
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JMImum,  loltin,  Uf  chancier,  88. 

JJfMnm,  a  wuauuuy  view  of  ita  altaatinn,  at  the 
eomineiiceiDeni  of  the  fiAeeuUi  century,  48. 
The  power  of  the  crown  of,  how  extended  by 
Ferdihand,  M.  National  iufhiilry  eMabdehed 
iAi  55b  ifl  conquered  by  the  VandalB,  and  aller 
by  the  Moon,  IM.  The  empire  of  the  Moore 
ia.  iww  weakened,  Ib.^  Riae  of  tlie  Ungdonie 
or  CasiUe  and  Arragon,  lb.  Their  union  hiio 
the  Xpanleh  monarcny.  dO.  The  ancient  cua- 
loma  adll  retained  aini<W  all  Its  revohiiiom,  lb. 
PeeuliariUed  in  Its  consUiutlon  and  laws  re- 
marked, ib.  See  .^rrafen  and  Ce#tt^  Va- 
rious causes  which  conulbuied  to  limit  the 
legal  power  In,  73.  The  ckiee  of  how  they 
attained  their  cooskleratioa  and  power,  74. 
The  echemes  of  Ferdinand  and  uabeila,  to 
exalt  tlie  regal  pnwer,  ib.  The  trand  iua»ler- 
tUps  of  the  three  orders  anneztn  to  the  crown, 
75.  The  association  of  the  Half  BroOurhood^ 
on  what  occasion  Ibrmed,  TS.  The  tendency 
of  this  asKwlotion  to  abirMge  the  fierritoiial 
JurlMlictions  of  the  barons,  ib.  The  cruel  de- 
vastations made  by  the  Vandals  in  the  inTasfon 
of  thai  province,  901.  When  the  cides  of.  ao- 
quired  municipal  privileges,  SETZ.  The  long 
eontlnuance  of  the  pracuoe  of  prlvaie  wan 
there.^586.  The  total  annual  revenue  of  the 
nobility,  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  50S.  An 
inquiry  Into  the  origin  of  communities  or  fVee 
cities  In,  lb. 

ft  Jag9t  thelmDltary  order  ot^  when  and  cm  what 
occasion  tnstltuted,  583. 

StaMdhig  armies.    See  JlrmiM. 

auut  general  of  Frimoe,  cauaes  which  rendered 
their  authority  imperfect,  70.  When  they  lost 
tlidr  legislative  authority,  77.  When  first  as- 
armbled,  5<0.  The  fbrm  of  proceeding  hi 
ihem,  ib. 

il^lpAm,  earl  of  Chaitres  and  Blols,  his  aecoont 
of  the  progrem  of  the  Cnisaden,  518. 

BUmiJtMk^  his  accoum  of  the  ancient  ^wedieh 
law  of  aattsfhcUon  Ibr  words  of  reproach, 
536. 

•ercufcrs.  in  what  light  considered,  and  how 
treaied  ourlng  the  middle  agei,  and  under  the 
ftudal  policy,  5Sd. 

Mfigar  canee,  when  first  brought  ftom  Asia  into 
flurope,  and  thence  carried  to  America,  554, 
555 

ihill«iu,Tarklah,  their  despotle  power,  86.  How 
nevecthelem  limited,  67. 

StmtntHimit  Its  infltiDnce  in  the  legal  proeaadiiici 
dnrliw  the  middle  a«ft,  37. 

Jfcri*^,  the  superior  mselpline  of  tiielr  troops,  fai 
the  flfieenih  cemunr,  5l  Teach  oth^r  natloas 
the  advantages  of  Imhntry  over  cavalry,  Ibu 

JhditMM^  his  aeooont  of  the  ancient  Germans 
compared  with  that  of  Caear,  SOL 

Tnwrist,  fimdal,  the  oilgfai  of;  IS.  See  AadoZ 
9§aUm  and  AomL 

TkioUgjf,  scholaMic,  the  first  UtefarypaiiDlti  at 
the  revival  of  learning  In  Emope,  38. 

TViMS  •/  0«d,  art  account  of,  53i 

TWiMy,  odflA  of  Ita  gortfnoMDl.  8&   Tha  d» 


apotic  genius  i)f  this  government,  ib  No  ta»* 
tvditary  nobiUty  in,  577.  The  authority  of  iha 
sultans,  how  cttecked,  87.  Origin  of  tne  Jaid* 
zaries,  ib.  Becomes  lormldaUe  to  the  Uhila 
tian  prineea,  88. 

Umem  of  the  Arragonese  nobles  to  control  tiM 
undue  exercise  ot  regal  power,  explained,  55iL 
Thk  privUege  abrogated  by  Peter  IV..  SdO. 

irm'e«r«tti<f ,  the  first  estahilihiniynt  oL  in  So. 
rope,  551. 

Pisadai^,  ehetr  eniei  devaatattans  to  the  tavaslaa 
of  Spain,  501.  The  havoc  made  by  them  in 
Africf«  501,  508.    itoe  GaUs. 

FaaMoUf  under  the  foudal  system,  a  view  of  their 
slavish  condicloo,  13. 83.  How  they  obtained 
enfranchisement,  S3.  How  anciently  distiA- 
gulihed  from  ft«*emeii.  507— 518.  Their  wretch- 
ed  stale  under  their  leudal  masters,  513, 513. 

Ftniee^  the  long  duration  of  its  civil  .constitution, 
and  lis  flourishing  state  at  the  time  of  the  league 
of  Cambray,  56,  57.  Iti  possessions  dbmem- 
bered  by  the  confederates,  57.  Dissolves  tha 
confederacy,  lb.  Its  rise  and  progress,  68, 
0eActs  in  Its  constitution,  lb.  The  excellency 
of  iti  naval  institutions,  64.  Its  extensive  oon- 
meree,  ib. 

FucMUi,  rise  of  the  Ikmlly  of,  in  Milan,  66. 

FFor,  a  c<xnparlson  between  the  manner  of  car> 

2 ring  on,  by  barbarous  aod  by  civilized  na- 
onSvlO.  Bow  rendered  feeble  tnUaoperatioaa 
hy  the  feudal  policy,  13.  The  prolesslun  of 
arms  ihe  most  honourable  in  uncivilized  irn- 
tions,  35.  The  rise  of  standing  armies  traced, 
46*  By  what  means  standing  forces  became 
general,  54.  The  superiority  of  InOuitry  In, 
how  taught,  55. 

t9^ar»t  private,  for  the  redressing  personal  injo- 
riea,  under  the  fbudal  policy,  an  Inquiry  into, 
85.  Methods  taken  to  abolish  this  hostile  prac- 
tice, 86.  Judicial  combat  prohibited,  37.  In- 
quby  into  the  sourcee  of  thifsc  customs,  531. 
Who  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  exercising,  ib. 
On  what  occasion*  nndertuen,  531, 53S.  Who 
included,  or  bound  to  cngaitc  in  these  disputes, 
538.  Who  excluded  fVom  nndeitakim;,  lb. 
The  cruel  manner  of  pmeecptlng  them,  ib.  A 
chronologtcal  account  of  tiM  expedients  made 
use  of  to  supprem  them,  533.  lYuee  of  Ood^ 
an  aoeoant  oi,  BrotKerkoad  of  Oody  an  account 
af  534.  Rtfol  TVvce,  what,  lb.  Saxon  laws 
of  England  flv  putting  an  end  to  them,  535, 536. 
The  ohstinaie  attachment  of  tbe  Spaniards  to 
this  pracdee.  536.  The  calamlUes  occasioned 
to  Germany  by,  537. 

WOok^  ancient,  sinuBgeri  klltod  with  tanpunhy 


by  them,  553. 


widow  of  duke  Hogn,  eortract  ftom  her 

charter  of  manumtaslon,  giuted  to  Clertoa, 

one  of  her  slaves,  SS9. 
fnUermua,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  Uf  aecoimt  of 

ronstantlnople,  580. 
ffittarndw,  abbot,  his  imiiniiiji  to  Avow  of 

ihaiudldal  oomhai,  510^ 
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ftEIGN  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  ▼. 


^A«0L  CTTiO^,  die  fcm  of  ttiat  Died  bf  fUbor 
TMsd  in  Qenunff  198,  nstt. 

J4•rll^  Uw  fiKdonoT,  Miiiia  tbe  Imporialniianl 
Ootonna  In  Uie  nduetloa  of  GeiiM,  1S7. 

dUHdsof  Utreeht,  made  preceptor  to  ChurteBV. 
mider  WlMam  oe  Croy.  lord  of  Chievree,  96. 
Hie  elwnccer,  lb.  8eot  bv  Cbarfee  witb  power 
to  anamo  the  regency  or  Caeiile  on  the  death 
of  hia  grandfbtber,  101.    Hie  daim  admitted 

Sircaidual  Xlmenee,  and  executed  In  conjuao- 
on,  lb.  Aatborlsed  by  Charles  to  hold  the 
Ooriee  of  Valencia,  which  tefueee  U)  aeseraUe 
bfllbce  bim,  118.  Made  viceroy  of  Castile  oo 
the  departure  of  Charles  for  Germany,  119. 
Bis  elecUon  remonstrated  against  by  the  Castl- 
Haas,  lb.  Is  cbosen  pope,  158.  Betrospect  of 
bb  conduct  in  Spain  during  the  absence  of 
Charles,  181.  Sends  RonquBlo  to  reduce  the 
Bcfovtana,  who  lepu&n  him.  lb.  Sends  Fbn- 
■eca  to  besiege  the  city,  who  is  repulsed  by  the 
InbabUants  of  Medina  del  Campo,  lb.  Apolo- 
|ises  for  Fonseca's  condacfto  the  people,  103. 
Keealto  Fonseca,  and  dlamlsses  his  troops,  lb. 
Bis  authority  disclaimed  by  the  holy  Junta.  103. 
Dqvlved  of  power  by  them,  164.  His  in  re- 
cefMlon  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  on  being  chosen 
to  the  papacy,  174.  Restores  the  territories 
acquired  by  his  predecessor,  175.  Labours  to 
untie  the  contendinl;  powers  of  Europe,  lb. 
PabUshes  a  bull  for  a  three  ycais'  truce  among 
them,  lb«  Accedes  to  the  league  acaln«  the 
French  king,  ib.  His  death,  179  The  aenti- 
menis  and  behaviour  of  the  people  on  that  oc- 
casion, ib.  A  retrospect  of  his  conduct  towards 
the  refbrmers,  18a.  His  brief  to  the  diet  of 
Nuremberg,  lb.  Reoeives  a  list  of  grlevaoces 
from  the  diei ,  184.  His  conduct  to  the  refoimers, 
bow  esteemed  at  Rome,  I8S. 

J^JHcOy  the  Spanish  troops  sent  by  cardinal 
jQmenes  against  Barbaxossa,  defeated  there, 
105. 

MguM  Mortea,  interview  between  the  emperor 
Charles  and  Francis  there,  374. 

Jt^U-CkapelUyihe  emperor  Charlea  crowned 
there,  134.  Ferdinand  his  brother  crowned 
^pf  of  the  Romans  there,  838. 

JUareon^  Don  Ferdinand,  Francis  T.  of  France, 
taken  prianner  at  the  battle  of  Pavla,  committna 
to  his  custody,  193.  Conducts  Franctn  to  Spaiu, 
197.  Delirera  up  Francis  in  pursuance  of  tlie 
treaty  of  Madrid,  904.  Is  sent  ambassador  to 
Francis  to  require  the  fullilment  of  his  treaty, 
SIO.  Pope  Clement  VTI.,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Imperialists,  is  committed  to  his  custody,  216. 

ifttaay,  John  Stuart,  duke  of,  commands  tlie 
French  army  sent  by  Francis  I.  to  invade  Na- 
ples, 190. 

Aihtrt^  of  Brandenburgh,  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  becomes  a  convert  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  308.  Obtains  of  Sisfsmund 
Idng  of  Poland  the  investiture  of  Prussia, 
arectea  Into  a  dutehy,  ib.  Put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  lb.  His  Amlly  fixed  in  the  in- 
heritance of  Prussia,  ib.  Commands  a  body 
of  troops  in  behalf  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  but 
10  aasert  an  indepcndeacy,  410i 


DcibatB  and  takw  tbe  duke  d'Amale  ptaaar, 
and  Jobia  the  emperor  at  Mctt,  419.  Is  coa- 
demned  by  the  laapeciai  rhamhctr  for  bis  da- 
manda  oh  the  hlahopa  of  Bamberg  and  Wartc- 
buig,483.  A  league  formed  againsHriastfl 
ladefbatad  by  Maiirica,  ib.  la  again  ddieaiBd 
by  Heniy  of  Brunswick,  tiSw  la  driven  oat  of 
Germany,  and  diea  in  eiUe,  lb.  Hiatmilodis 
reatored  to  Ua  coUaieral  hdca,  ib. 

Jllhtirt^  elector  of  Mens,  tbe  pahiieatloQ  of! 
dulgencaain  Germany  comoutted  to  ~ ' 

.ikxaadsr  VL  pooe,  reoMrka  on  the 
of,  lao. 

^temdsrdlMedld. 

jf i/t«rs,  bow  it  waa  aeized  by 
SS3.     la  aeixad  by  the  brother  of  the 


name,  on  the  deuh  of  tba  former,  SS3. 
taken  under  tbe  protection  of  tbe  Forte,  ftw 
la  governed  by  Uascen  Aga  fan  tbe  absence  ef 
Barbarossa,  996.  Is  besieged  by  the  cBycnr 
Charles  V.,  399,  300.  Charlea  foic«d  to  le- 
embark  by  bad  weather,  308. 

Mraschid^  brother  of  Muley-Haaeen  kfa^  of  To- 
nlk,aolicits  the  protection  of  Barbarossa  againsi 
him,  954.  His  treacbcroua  treaiiaeat  by  Bar- 
barossa, Ib. 

jfffoa,  duke  of,  adheres  to  FcrdliMiid  of  Aira^aa, 
In  his  dispute  with  the  archduke  Pbilip  ooo- 
ceroinc  tlie  luency  of  Castile,  99.  FOrees  tba 
dauphin  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Perpfgnaa, 
3b5.  Presides  at  the  court-martial  wbkh  ooa- 
demns  tbe  elector  of  Saxony  to  death,  ^04. 
Detains  ihfe  landgrave  prisoner  bv  tbe  emperofli 
order,  368.  Coramanos  under  me  emperor  the 
army  destined  against  Fraace,  419.  Is  ap- 
iMjInted  conunan(tep>hi-chicf  In  PledtaBoot,  440. 
Enters  the  ecclesiastical  territories  and  seizes 
the  Camuagna  Romana,  401.  Goadndes  a 
truce  with  the  pope,  409.  Negotiates  a  peace 
between  Philip  and  the  pope,  with  cmfiaal 
Carajf  a,  472.  Goes  to  Rome  to  ask  pardon  of 
tlie  pope  for  his  hostilities,  lb.  Ts  sent  to  Paiii 
in  toe  name  of  Philip  to  espouse  tbe  priaoeas 
Elizabeth,  488. 

Jtmerstorfft  a  noHeman  of  Hoffand,  asaucirtpd 
by  Charles  V.  with  cardinal  Xioaeo^  la  Ibe 
regency  of  Castile,  104. 

AnabapHsu,  the  origin  of  that  sect  dedkiced,  MB. 
Their  principal  tenets,  lb.  Their  settlement  at 
Munster^  ib.  Character  of  their  principal 
Iradeta,  lb.  They  seize  the  city  of  Monster, 
ib.  They  establish  a  new  form  of  government 
there,  lb.  Choose  Bocoold  kkig,  947.  Thdr 
licentious  practices,  947,  348.  A  eonfedcracy 
of  the  German  princes  formed  against  tbean, 
949.  Are  blockaded  m  M  unster  1^  the  Msbois 
ib.    The  city  taken,  and  great  slaugbter  amd* 


of  them,  ib.    Their  king  put  to  death. 
Character  of  the  sect  sinoe  that  period,  ib. 
See  Mattkiat  and  BocctU. 

Anglerie^  his  authority  cited  In  proof  of  ^  ex- 
tortions of  tbe  Flemiah  nunisiera  of 
v.,  109. 

AnkaU^  prince  of,  avows  die  ODfauooa  of 
Luther,  183. 

•dwiots,  to  tbe  court  of  Boom,  wbal,  14L 
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^m^fMk  lipw  F«dlau4  baMBM  iitri— il  of 
that  kuiidom,  w.  The  Cortai  oC;  acknow- 
)»dgfi»  the  axchdulu  Philip'a  title  lo  the  crown. 
00.  Ancient  enmUy  between  thiaUnfdom  and 
Caatile,  91.  Mavarre  atlded  to  tills  crown  by 
the  arta  of  Ferdinand,  V7,  Arrival  of  Chartoi 
v.,  109.  The  Cortea  not  allowed  to  aawmble 
In  his  name,  110.  The  refractory  behaviour 
of  tiie  Anaaonians,  lb.  Tliey  refose  (estitu' 
tion  of  the  lungdoai  of  Navarre,  lb.  Doia  John 
Laniua  apnomted  regent,  on  tlie  departure  of 
Charles  for  Germany ,  119.  Wlw  composea  the 
disturbances  ther&  173.  The  moderation  of 
Charles  towards  toe  insuifeata  on  his  arrival 
in  Spain,  174.    See  Saaau 

4,tdr—^  au  interview  oetween  Francia  L  and 
Henry  YUI.  of  England.  1S3. 

J9»t%a%aMt  Charlea,  son  or  PliiUp  and  Joanna, 
acknowledged  prince  of«  by  Uie  Cortes  oi  Cas- 
tile, 95. 

4a#«fiir^,  a  diet  called  thera  by  Charles  T.,  936. 
ffis  public  entry  Into  that  cityi  lb.  The  eon- 
fesaion  of  faith  named  from  this  city,  drawn 
up  by  Melanctlion,  337.  Resolute  beliaviour 
or  the  proiestant  princes  at,  lb.  lis  form  of 
government  violently  altered,  and  rendered 
Bubmlstive  to  tlM  emperor,  371.  Tlie  diet  again 
assembled  liieie,  37^  Is  intbnklated  by  being 
surrounded  by  the  emperor's  Spanish  troops, 
lb.  The  emperor  re-establishes  the  Romish 
worship  in  the  churdMs  of„ib.  The  diet,  by 
tlie  emperor's  order,  peiitions  the  pope  for  tliie 
return  of  the  council  to  Trent,  37&.  A  system 
of  theology  laid  before  the  diet  bv  the  emperor, 
377.  The  archbishop  of  Menta  declares,  witii- 
out  authority,  the  diet*s  acceptance  of  it,  ib. 
The  diet  re-amenibled  there,  385.  The  diet 
takes  part  with  the  emperor  aniost  the  dnr  of 
Magdeburg,  388.  Is  aelaed  by  Maurice  of  Sax- 
ony, 405.  Another  diet  at,  opaaed  by  Ferdi- 
nand, 443.  Cardinal  Morond  attends  the  diet 
as  the  pope's  nuncio,  lb.  Morond  departs  on 
the  pope's  death.  444.  Recem  of  tlie  diet  on 
the  9a\^i  of  reUflon,  445^  Reaaarks  on  this 
recess,  447. 

irt<a.  a  convention  of  the  maleeontants  In  Spain 
held  there,  103.  A  confederacy,  termed  the 
holv  Junta,  formed  there,  163.  Which'  dis- 
claimB  the  authority  of  Adrlam  lb.  The  Imly 
Junta  removed  to  TordesUlas,  tb..  See  JwmU. 

tuttruu  by  what  means  the  iKMiae  of,  became  ao 
Ibrmidable  in  Germany.  919.  The  extraordi- 
nary acquisitions  of  the  bouse  of,  in  the  peiaon 
of  the  esHMror  Charlep  V.,  489, 490. 

Barhmr»§§*f  Horae,  bia  rise  to  the  kin^om  of 
Al|^  and  Tunia,  105.  Defeats  the  Bpaaiib 
troopa  sent  against  htan  by  rardtnaj  Ximones, 
9>.  His  parentage.  9SB.  Comatiencea  pirate 
with  his  brother  Haymdin,  lb.  Bow  he  ac- 
quired possession  of  Algiers,  lb.  Infests  the 
coast  ofSpal]ir953.  Is  leduead  and  killed  b7 
Comares  the  Spanish  governor  of  Oraa,  Ih. 

■ '  ,  Bayradin,  brother  to  the  fermer  of 
the  same  naifie,  takeapomeasion  of  Alglem on 
his  brother's  death,  953.    Puu  his  dominions 


under  the  protectkm  of  the  Grand  Stgnlor,  ih 


lb.  Extends  hlaihiKedatioaa  by  Bea,Uk  Pre- 
pazea  to  rmist  thscmperor'a  amaaMnt  against 
him,  955.  Goletu  and  hto  fleet  taken,  996. 
Is  defeated  by  Charlea,  ib.  Tunis  taken,  9B7. 
Makes  a  descent  on  Italy,  309.  BurMRheggio, 
lb.  Besieges  Nice  In  conjunethm  with  the 
French,  but  Is  fetoedlosilln, lb.  Isdlamlised 
by  Francia,  S14. 
Barkvfy  a  aaaunarrviewof^ verohitiott of, 
wR  Its  divlsian  Into  Independent  bliigduwa, 
ft.   Rteaoftheplittletfiiatea.lh.   B^Smr- 


So. 


v.  into  that  city  as  Ifii  count,  933. 
of  Charlea  with  the  ~ 
there,  934* 

B^erd,  chevalier.  Us  character,  151.  His  gal- 
lant defence  of  Mexien,  boslaged  by  the  impa- 
riaUsts,ib.  Obliges  them  to  raise  the  riegOi  lb. 
H|s  noble  behaviour  at  his  death,  181.  Hla 
respectful  funeral,  189. 

Bsttey,  M.,  UsLerraoeous  necount  of  the  educa- 
tion of  Charlea  V.  eorrscted,  96,  nmU.  His 
account  of  tlw  disaatrous  retreat  of  the  empe- 
ror Charlea  V.  Irom  hk  Invasion  of  Provence, 
969. 

BMet  a  translatkm  of,  undertaken  by  Martfai 
Luther,  and  its  effects  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  189. 

Jgtjc—,  battle  of,  between  Cotonna  and  wwnhhl 
Xjaottec,  157* 

BeccsU,  or  Beukels,  John,  a  Journeyman  talor, 
becomee  a  leader  of  the  anahaptiata  at  Munster, 
946.  Succccda  Matthias  In  the  direelion  of 
their  affairs,  947.  His  enthusiastle  axtravn- 
ganccB,ib.  Isebossnktaig,9l8.  Marries  feor- 
teen  wives,  ib.  Beheads  one  of  them,  949.  la 
to  a  cruel  death  at  the  taking  of  MniHter, 
See  JlnmikaptiMts, 
the  archduke  Ferdinand  cboaan  ktaif 
o(L919.'  Ferdinand  bncroachea  on  the  llbefties 
of  the  Bohemiaoa,  371.  The  Refermatlon  In- 
troduced by  John  Hues  and  JeroaM  of  Pngne, 
lb.    Raise  an  army  to  no  porpoee,  ib. 

B^Ugma^  an  Interview  between  the  em| 
Charles  V.  and  pope  Clement  VH.  there,  . 
Another  meeting  between  then  theriu  941. 

B<mmi9«L  admiral  of  France,  appointed  to  eomr. 
maad  the  invasion  of  Milan,  1 78,  His  ebaiao- 
ter,  Ib.  Enables  Colonna  to  defend  the  dty  of 
Milan  by  his  Imprudem  delay  {ITS,  179.  Fotced 
to  abandon  the  MUaneae,  ISl. .  Is  wounded, 
and  his  army  defeated  by  the'tonperlalisis,  lb. 
Stimulates  Francis  lo  an  invaaioa  of  the  Mi- 
lanese, 18&  Adviaea  Francia  to  barienPavIa, 
189.  Advtea  hhn  to  give  battle  to  Bowbon, 
who  advanced  to  the  ralief  of  Pavia,  191.  la 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  199. 

B0u»Uon,  Robert  de  la  Marck,  lord  of,  dedaraa 
war  agalnat  the  emperor  Charlea,  at  the  taMtt* 
gation of  Fraacti,  159.  bordered  by  FTanela 
to  disband  his  troops,  15L    Bis  lanItiMlea  le- 

.  duced  by  the  emperor,  Ib.    

AnOMns,  beslefsd  by  Henrr  Tm.  of  EnglMri, 
317.    Taken,  am. 

B#ii>«sn,  Charles,  dnka  of,  Ma  eharaeier,  178L 
The  causes  of  nis  dfecoaaent  wHh  Francia  I^ 
Ih.  Biadnch8SBdles,lb.  Eajsetstbeadvaatei 
of  Louise  the  king**  Bather,  177.  Htacaiaie 
aequeatered  by  her  Intrlgnca,  lb.  Negottatas 
secretly  with  the  emperor,  lb.    Is  ineluded  ta 


of  £n|rtand,lb 
tra: 


bythektawwithbe- 
hha.whlehhedealeB,178.    Kacspesto 


a  treaty  between  the  cnpeiror  and  Henry  VOL 

taxed  byi 

;yhM[hha.whlehhedealeB,.i».    <»i.«i|i«.M/ 
Italy,  fik    DIreeaa  the  maaaores  of  the  Imperial 
am^  ander  Lannoy,  18L    Defeats  the  Fraach 
on  the  banka  of  the  Searia,  Ib. 
Charles  to  an  Invasion  of  Fmea,  186.  ~Ad- 

10  the  nHsf  of  Pavia,  191. 
Franda,  and  takea  hba  pflsoaar,  IflR 
to  Madrid  toaecnro  his  own  Interests  In  the  In- 
terview between  Charlea  and  Francis,  106. 


His  ktad  tecepHon  by  Charlea,  199^  Oblalnaa 
grant  of  the  dntehy  of  Mltam,  and  Is  made 
fsaaral  of 'the  Imperial  ann^  901.  Obligee 
Bferaa  to  aarrender  MOan,  911,  Is^oreed  to 
oppcees  the  MUaneae  to  satiafy  his  troops  muti- 
nying for  pay,  919.  Beu  Morond  at  liberty, 
and  makea  mm  bis  eeoAdant,  lb.  Appolais 
Layva  governor  of  Milan,  and  advanees  to  In- 
vada  l£s  pope's  iwiUwies,  914.  Hla  dfeap- 
potaHed  Iroopa  mutiny,  915.  Ha  deteiadMa  to 
phmdar  Rome,  916.  Arrivas  at 
It,tl7.    MkilladfibL 
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I  Akflft  of*    Bm  islMrts 
nifcf ,  a  iMgua  eooduded  there  "betii 
mmvent  and  tUmrf  VUL  of  B^l^ad 


Fraiiee,UB. 
BruMswUtf  duke  oil  ftvowi  tbe 
dMr,  183. 

Henry,  duke  of,  dri* 


of  La- 


fton  Idedi^ 


y  the  prouBiaBt  prineeeof  ibe  teague 
of  SmhltaMe,  31Sl    ftaleee  aea  for  Pnocia, 
but  eaipioya  them  -to  reeover  Ue  own  doodn- 
3&    la  taken  priMoer,  SM. 

I  €€f  bv  Pentiuaod  king  of  the  Romao8| 
tnaehenMialy  aeised  by  aoltan  Soly- 


fm.    le 


CtjtUMt  caidinal,  the  pope^  legale  In  Oennatty, 
appointed  to  ezaaiine  the  doctrinea  of  Martin 
Luther,  IS9.  Eequiree  Lntber  pecemploriy  to 
lelract  hli  enon,  1311.  Reqnlraa  the  elector  of 
Saxony  to  surrender  or  banWi  Luther,  ih.  B  ia 
eoDduct  JiHtilkd,  131. 

Oilair,  ah  itieflbctual  oongreto  there,  between  the 
enperor  and  Franda,  under  the  mediatton  of 
Beunr  Vlil.,  ISl.  The  careleai  manner  to 
whkh  It  waa  guarded  la  the  reign  of  Mary 
queen  of  England,  474.  InefTeetual  nmon- 
Btranoea  of  PhUp,  and  kwd  Wentwwth  the 
ffDvemor,  cooceming  lia  defeneelefli  atale,  474, 
475.  Ia  Inveeted  and  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Chike,  473.  The  Englah  tnhabUanta  turned 
oiu,4n.  StipalatkHuieonoemhigjinthetreaqr 
of  (Jhalaao  Canibreeli,  469. 

Gm/rrof ,  artklea  of  tbe  peaee  eoneloded  there 

.  between  the  emperor  Charlee  and  Ptmnela  of 
457.    Kemarks  on  thto  treaty.  458. 
ice  Uf  between  Hemy  VUI.  and 
Fimncia,  338. 

Oampegris.  eanUnal,  made  legate  fiom  pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  to  the  eeeond  diet  at  Nuremberg, 
185.    PuMlahea  artidee  fbr  reforming  the  In- 
erfcirclecgy,  185.    AdvlaeaCharlei  to  ligmoua 
meaaures  agatnat  the  proMaunta,  337. 

CmihUatiatt  of  tbe  Oermank:  bodv,  aigned  by 
Charlee  V.  and  preacribed  to  all  hw  Bucecaaoia, 
lie. 

Gvia/a,  cardinal,  hie  preelpitato  election,  448. 
Ia  appointed  lecato  to  Bologna,  460.  Reaanna 
of  htt  dkvuat  with  the  emperor,  lb.  Pfrmadea 
the  pope  to  aolicit  an  aJUance  with 
axaio«  the  emperor,  451.  HIa  Inaidloua 
miarion  to  the  court  of  Prance,  450.  His  public 
entry  into  Paris,  ib.  Exfaoru  Henry  to  weak 
his  truee  with  the  emperor,  lb.  Abeolvee 
Henry  from  hie  oath,  4G0.  NefDtiatea  a  pence 
between  the  pope  and  Philip,  with  the  duke 
d* Alva,  473.  The  foto  of  him  and  his  brother 
oa  ilie  death  of  pope  Paul,  488. 

CMMtedttM,  irablbea  the  opiniona  of  Martin 
Luttier,  at  Wittemben,  134.  His  intomperato 
seal,  183.    Awed  by  the  reprooft  of  Luther,  ib. 

Osn'fMJi,  beaiefed  by  the  count  d*Engiilen,  and 
derended  bv  the  marquis  de  Ouaato,  314. 
Guasin  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  315.  The 
town  taken,  Ib. 

OmIcM«,  maraula  of  Pladeno.    See  Aiedene. 

Gs«c>l0,  how  Isabella  became  poasuwad  of  that 
kingdom,  89.  Tbe  archduke  Philippe  title  ac- 
fcnowledfled  by  the  Cortea  of  that  kinfdom,  00. 
laabeKa  dies,  and  leaves  Iter  hnaband  Perdinnnd 
of  Anaffon  reaent,  91.  Perdinnnd  resigns  the 
crown  of,  ib.  Perdlnand  aclcnowledged  rsient 
by  the  Cortes,  ib.  Enmltv  between  this  king- 
dom and  Arraaon,  ib.  llie  particular  diatik# 
,of  the  CastUiana  to  PArdinand,  Ib.  The  ra 
genov  of,  Jointly  veautd  In  Perdinand.  Philip, 
and  Joanna,  by  the  treaty  of  Baiamanca,  94. 
Dedarea  aicainst  Ferdinand,  lb.  The  resancy 
of;  mrigned  by  Ferdinand  to  PUttp,  ib.  Phllp 
and  Joann4  acknowledged  ktag  and  qoeen  by 

.  thaCavtea,t&    OeathofPUlip,lb.    Iltopar 


tt 


ib.    Ferdinand 
gHncy  and  the  good  wU  of  tbe  OaKUIan 
bis  pradent  administratleo,  9S.    Ona 
otiier  pinces  in  Barbnry  annaaed 
dom  by  XbDcnea,  97.    Ximeam 
gent  by  Perdinmid*e  wM,  undl  the 
Clwrlee  V.,  1«L    Chnik 
title,  lOL    Ztanenes  procures  Ha 

101,101.  Tbe  nobUty  deprnned  ^ : 
ite.  Tbe  grandees 
103.  Tim  maduf 
csnmee  tbe  pnaia  madr  by 
naad  to  tbe  noblea,  ft.  Tbe  hold  r^iy  of  Zi- 
menee  to  the  diaoontrated 
MBOcintea  in  the  regency 
menes  at  the  tsmfeaitoa  ot' 
tiera,lb.  Xtanenes  dies,  108. 
lodged  king  by  tbe  Oortoa^  oa  Ma  arrivnl, 
a  reservauoo  m  Ihvonr  of  liis  mochcr 
lb.  The  CastUana  receive  aafovow 
piembiiiB  of  hfan,  109.  Dl^patod  by 
tiality  to  Ms  Flemiah  minisifra,  ib. 
made  cbanceltor,  ib.  William  da  Cray  ar 
pointed  archbishop  of  Tbiedo,  Ih.  Tht  prin- 
cipal dtiea  oonfederate,  and  '■"-I"'*'*  of  tbsir 
grievances,  110.  The  deify  of,  reftme  to  levy 
the  mnth  of  bcnefioee  granted  bp  tte  popa  to 
Charles  v..  117.  Inteidicted,  but  the  lumdk* 
taken  off  by  Cbariea's  anpHrnrtoa,  ib.  An 
taiaumctfon  there,  117,  IM.  fnrwnee  of  lbs 
dirallbetloii,  118.  Cardinal  Adrian 
ngent,  on  the  depannrs  of 
many,  119.  The  views  and 
commons  in  their  jiamirectit* 
foderacy  called  tbe  bolv  Jentn  ftraaed.  Mi 
The  pioBwedinga  of  wliidi  arecarrled  on 
name  of  queen  Joanna,  ib. 
tory  letters  ftom  cnmrles  for  tbe  I 
lay  down  their  arma,  with  prnmlars  of 
lot.  The  nobies  undertake  to  aoppram  tiie  in^ 
auilenta,  100.  Raiae  an  army  agaii 
under  the  Cond£  de  HarOjI87.  Bar»  ^ 
aeaslon  of  Joanna,  ibu  Bxpedlento  Inr  i 
they  raiee  mon^  for  their  troopa,  lOB.  Ua- 
wining  tp  proceed  to  eitremUea  vrWi  tito  JnnBB, 
ib.  iWanuy  of  the  Junta  raaind,  and  ftdBia 
executed.  170.  Dieaotatfon  of  the  Jnai^  17L 
Tbe  moderatton  of  Cliarlea  townrds  tbe  iaBBr> 
genta,  on  Ms  aitival  fai  Spain,  17^ 
the  love  of  the  CastUiana,  ib. 

GaiAnrAu  of  Arragon,  is  divorced 
VIIL  of  Engtend, 944.    lNes,9m 

GsOerAu  a  Boria,  a  nun,  lUea  Aoai  bi 
and  marrlee  Martin  Lather,  907. 

CbOnr^af  dl  MedicL    SeeJIMM. 

Gsm,  peace  eonchided  therr  bclww 
TV.  and  PMHp  H.  of  Spain,  419: 


GirMMip,  nenliatinaa  for  peaoei 
between  FhiUp  If.  of  Spain  and  Uewy  IL  cl 
Prance,  481.     The 
Chtteaa  Cambnria, 

Chereetsr*  of  man,  ralee  for  forming  n 
eetimato  of  them,  330.    Applied  to  ne  ( 
Lather,  ib. 

CkMrleg  IV.,  emperor  of  Oenaony,  Met 
on  tbe  maraierB  of  the  dergy,  la  Ma  MMr  la 
the  arehblaiiop  of  Mem,  IVf^mtt. 

Cterl«  v.,  emperor,  bis  descem  an 
Row  be  came  to  poasem  sorb  ezian 
iona,  ib.  Acknowledged  prineeof  Aahutes  by 
the  Coftes  of -Cmtile,  96  Ris  flitber  FMte 
dies,  ib.  Jeakmay  and  hatred  of  bta  pud- 
fother  Perdhiand  towards  him.  97.  LeA  bdr 
tohiadmnlnfcms,9&  Death  of  Feidlannd,  lb. 
His  «idncatfcm  cnmmlltod  to  WlHam  de  Ch^r, 
kwd  of  Chievres,  ib.  Adrian  of^Utredit  a^ 
polntod  to  be  Imb  prseeMor,  ib^ 
lagof  hliehafneter,9t.  Aoh 
meot  of  Fbmdeis.and  attends  to  1 
Sands  cardinal  Adrian  to  baf^gant  of 
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wIm  axteotM  it  Jointly  with  Timmt^iM. 
A4WUDMtlMi«patMe,101.    lUititl«admitie4 
Willi  didkultjr  by  Uio  CMilttui  aobtiiiy,  ib. 
P^fwiaded  to  add  a«oetai«  ttmutt  u»  Ximenea, 
104.    Ute  Plemiflb  court  eonropied  by  the  ava- 
rice of  ChievrM,  105.    Pttmwulad  bv  Xima.M* 
10  vnli  SfMla,  but  bow  ttaal  journey  u  rouinted, 
UM.    Tim  praietit  msm  oi  Ma  aifaiia,  lb.    Coa< 
oludaa  a  peace  at  Noyon  wfUi  Francia  I.  of 
Frmoce,  and  ibe  coitditioBa  of  tbe  treaty,  ib. 
Arrivet  la  Spain,  107.    Ula  uagimiefui  treat- 
ment of  Ximeoea,  106.    Hn  publie  entry  into 
Valladolid,  ib.    b  aelinowled^Mi  king  by  tbe 
Conea,  wtao  vole  Um  a  free  siii,  ib.    The  ( :a*- 
tUiaAt  receive  uofiivourmble  imprsMaiona  of 
bio,  109.    Diaiuatt  tben  by  bla  pariiadty  to 
hie  Flemiah  BBloiatera,  lb.   tteu  out  fur  Arra- 
gon,  ib.    dendtf  liia  broitaer  Fentinaiid  to  viait 
Ibeir  graadlktber  Majdmillan.  lb.    Cannot  ae- 
aenble  tiie  Oortee  of  Anragon  In  hie  own  name, 
110.    Tbe  oppoii.ion  made  by  tliat  aMembly  to 
hie  deeirae.  ib.     Refuaea  the  apfitication  of, 
Fraacla  I.  for  tbe  leatilution  of  the  klnfiilom  of 
Navarre,  lb.    Negleew  the  reiuonairancea  of 
the  i  Jauiliaos,  lb.    Death  of  the  emperor  Mazi- 
uiUanr  ib.    View  of  the  preaent  atate  of  Eu- 
rope, lil.    How  Maximilian  was  oJMtrueted 
from  kecuring  the  empire  to  him,  ib.    Francis 
I.  aaplrea  to  the  imperial  crown,  ib.    Cireom- 
ecaocea  (kvouraiile  to  ttie  protonaionaof  ClMrlea, 
lli.    Tbe  Swlaa  cantone  eioouae  tila  rauae, 
113.    Appiehemlona  and  conduct  of  pope  Leo 
X.  pn  the  oecaaiou,  Vb.    A«embUng  of  the  diet 
at  Frankfort,  114.    Frederic  dulte  of  Saxony 
raibaea  the  offer  of  fbb  empire,  and  votea  for 
lda«  114, 1 15.    And  refuaea  the  prafnta  olftred 
by  hia  ambaaadora,  115.    Concurring  circum- 
attocea  which  (kvoured  hia  electkm,  ib.    Hie 
•lectloo.  lltt.    Signa  and  conftrma  the  capitu- 
lati'in  or  the  Germanic  body,  ib.    The  election 
notifled  to  him,  ib.    Aaaumaa  the  title  of  ma< 
ieaty,  ib.    Accepta  tlie  imperial  dignltv  offered 
by  the  count  Palatine,  arohawailor  from  tlie 
eieetor,  117.    The  clergy  of  Caaiile  reAtaa  the 
iraith  of  beneilcce  granted  him  by  the  pope,  lb. 
Procurea  the  interdict  the  kingdom  la  laid  under 
for  refuaal  to  be  taken  off,  lb.    Empowen  car- 
dinal Adrian  to  hold  the  Corlea  of  Valencia, 
118.    The  noblea  refine  to  asaemble  withoat 
hia  preeence,  lb.    Authorixea  the  Inauigenta 
there  to  continoe  in  arma,  ib.    Summona  the 
Oofiea  of  Caadle  to  meet  la  Gallcla,  ib.    NAr- 
rowly  cacapea  with  bla  Flemiab  minlaleri  from 
an  inaurrection  on  that  accnOnt,  ib.    Obtaina 
a  donative  from  the  Cottea,  110.    Preparee  to 
leave  Spain,  and  appointa  ragenta,  ib.     Em- 
barka,  ib.    MoUvea  of  thla  Journey,  ib.    Rlae 
of  the  rivalahip  between  tilm  and  Franda  f., 
no,  190.    Courta  the  flavour  of  Henry  VIII. 
of  Encland,  and  hia  minister  cardinal  wolaey, 
393,  J93.    VMta  Henry  at  Dover,  193.    Pro- 
miaea  Wolaev  hto  iniereat  for  the  papacy,  lb. 
Haa  a  eeoond  interview  with  Henry  at  Orave- 
linea,194.   Offeialoaubrntthiadlfferenceewlth 
Fraacla  to  Heory'e  arbitration,  ib.    Hia  laag- 
nlflcent   eomnallon   at   Aiz-la-OhapoUe,   ib. 
Calla  a  diet  at  Worma,  lo  check  the  relbrmera, 
ib.    Oanaea  which  hindered  hia  capooalng  the 
party  of  Martin  Luther,  14ft.    Oranta  Luther 
a  safe  conduct  to  the  diet  of  Worma,  ib.    An 
cdtet  poblWied  agalnat  hlaa,  146.    Hie  embar- 
raaMDent  at  thia  time,  ib.    Conclude  an  alli- 
ance with  the  pope,  140.    The  conditione  of 
the  treaty,  ib.    Death  of  hia  miniiier  Chievrea, 
and  Ita  adyantagea  to  biro,  Ib.    Invoalon  of 
Navarre  by  Franeia,  150.    The  French  driven 
oat,  and  their  general  rBaparre  taken  priaooer, 
ib.    War  declared  agatnat  him  by  Robert  de 
la  Maick.  lord  of  Bouillon,  who  ravagea  Luz- 
•ndNHf,  lb.    Heducea  Bouillon,  and  Invadee 
FraiMO)  15L    Hia  denahda  hi  the  eongreaa  at 
ib.    Haa  aa  lotoniaw  witli  canUaal 


Wolaey  at  Biugea,  and  eoneladee  aleagne  witk 
Henry  VUl.  agalnat  France,  198.  Pope  Lea 
declarea  K>r  him  agalnat  Fraaee,  153, 154.  The 
Fren^  driven  out  of  MUati,  155.  157.  Vialia 
Ef  igland  in  hia  paange  lo  Spain,  158.  Gultl- 
vaces  the  good  will  of  cardinal  Wuliey,  and 
createa  the  earl  of  Surry  hia  high  admual,  ib. 
Orania  the  laland  of  Mall  a  lo  the  kiiigbia  of  St. 
John,  expelled  from  Rhodea  by  Jtolymaa  Ibe 
magnidcent,  150.  Arrlvea  In  Spain.  J  00.  A 
retmapect  of  hia  proceedlnga  in  relaiioa  to  the 
InaurrecUoaa  in  S{Min,  103.  lauea  circulatonr 
letters  for  the  insuigenta  to  lay  down  their 
arma,  with  promiaea  of  pardon,  164.  Ula  pru- 
dent mudenuioo  towards  the  inau^ents,  on  hia 
arrival  in  Spain,  174.  Acquiiea  the  love  at 
the  CaaUliana,  ib.  Entara  into  a  league  witl 
Charica  duke  of  Bourbon,  177.  Wtiy  hr  dU 
nut  endeavuur  to  get  Wolaey  elected  pope,  .70. 
Invadea  Guienne  and  Burgundy,  but  without 
aucceaa,  180.  His  iroopa  in  Milan  mutiny  far 
want  of  pay,  but  are  pacided  by  Morooa,  18L 
Undertakea  an  invamon  of  Provenee,  188. 
Order*  Peseara  to  beaiege  MaraciUea,  187. 
Peaeara  obliged  to  retire,  ib.  DIaeuncerted  by 
the  French  overrunning  the  Milaneab  agaliv 
180.  The  reveuuea  of  Naplaa  mortgaged  to 
rai!«e  money,  ib.  Hia  troopa  defttat  Fraoelai 
and  take  him  priaoner  at  the  baale  of  Favta, 
199.  Hi«  lUfecied  aooderation  at  receiving  the 
newa,  193.  A  valla  bimaeif  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Lannoy  and  pope  Clement,  but 
refuaea  to  ratify  it,  195.  His  army  in  Pavla 
mutiny,  and  are  obligod  to  bo  diabauded,  Rk 
His  deliberailona  on  the  proper  unprovement 
of  hia  advaniagea,  196l  ll»  propoahlona  to 
Franeia,  lb.  Aner  many  dclaya  crania  Sfiirsa 
the  Inveadtare  of  Milan,  197.  Moron^a  In- 
trlguea  betrayed  to  him  by  Peaeara,  190.  Ordera 
Peaeara  to  conUmie  hia  negotiatlona  with  Mo- 
roni}, ib.  Hia  rlgoroua  treatment  of  Frmnel^^ 
900.  Vlalta  Franeia,  lb.  H  la  %lnd  reception  of 
the  duke  of  Bourbon,  900, 901.  Granta  Boor 
bon  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  appointa  htan 
general-ln-chief  of  the  army  there,  901.  Fnh' 
leaa  negotiatlona  for  the  delivery  of  Franeia,  lb. 
Treaty  of  Madrid  with  Franeia,  908.  Delivera 
op  Franeia.  904.  Marries  laabeOa  of  Portugal, 
lb.  An  alliance  formed  afalnal  him  at  Cognac, 
909.  Senda  ambaasadors  to  Franeia  to  require 
the  ftelflhnont  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  910 
Preparea  for  war  agalnat  Franeia,  911.  The 
pope  reduced  to  an  accommodation  with  hiaa, 
913  The  exhausted  atate  of  hia  finance  lb 
Hia  boopa  under  Bourbon  distreased  and  moti 
no«ia  for  want  of  pay,  lb.  Bourbon  aseaulla 
Rome  and  ia  alain,  but  the  city  taken,  917.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  general  on  Boorbon*a  deai^ 
takea  the  caatle  of  9l  Ai^^o,  and  the  popa 
priaoner,  918.  The  emperor'a  conduct  on  thai 
occarion,  919.  Hia  disaenalona  with  the  poooi 
how  (hr  Ikvonrable  to  the  reformation,  «0i 
Hia  Inairucttona  to  the  diet  at  Bplrea,  ib.  Hia 
manlfeato  agalnat  the  pope,  ana  letter  to  the 
cardbiala,  ib.  France  ind  England  leagve 
agahiat  him,  »0, 991.  Ia  refoaed  aupnltea  by 
tha  Cortca  of  Caatlle,  993.  Delivera  the  pope 
for  a  raaenm,  ib.  Hn  overturea  lo  Henry  and 
Franeia,  994.  Their  declaration  of  war  agalnat 
him,  ib.  la  challenged  by  Franda  to  aingle 
combat,  991  Andrew  Doria  revolta  from 
Franeia  to  him,  997.  Hia  ffartea  defbat  the 
Freneh  In  Italy,  998, 990.  Hia  motivea  for  do- 
airing  an  aeeoroinodatioo,  9M.  Conclndea  a 
aeparate  treaty  with  the  pope,  CIO.  Tmna  ot 
the  peare  of  Cfambmy,  conehided  with  Francis 
hy  the  mediation  of  MaigarK  of  Auatria  and 
Louiae  of  France,  lb.  Remarfca  on  the  advaiH 
tagea  gained  by  him  m  thia  treaty,  and  on  Ma 
coiidnci  of  the  war,  930, 931.  VMia  Italy,  933. 
Ilia  poXkiy  on  bla  pabHc  entry  Into  Bareekma,  lb. 
Haa  an  taiervlew  with  the  pope  at  Bologiia.  Ib 
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^Pfcaf  tte  ppe,  tiM  YeaeUiM,  (be  doJte  of 
Milan,  and  Fniieli  L,  900. 

CW^gTM,  admiral,  gOTtraor  of  Picaidjr,  deftndi 
8c  auitttin  aniiMt  the  Spaairii  leoaral  Ema- 
nodPliUllMitdiikeorSavosr.^BO.  Bbibralliar 
Dandeloc  dafeaiad  in  an  andeavoor  to  join  the 
■animslb.  But  DandalotaniantiM  town,  ib. 
Hli  ctwrartw,  4m  Tiw  town  talMn  by  a>- 
•aolt,  and  liiniaeir  uk«n  prtw»er,  ib. 

CbfafM,  Fardlnand;  king  of  Hungary  ud  Bo- 
ttbmla,  brother  to  the  emperor  Ctaarlee  V., 
elected  king  oT  the  Bomana  by  the  coUme  of 
etedois  there,  830. 

,  Herman,  eoont  de  Wled,  aichbiahop 

and  elector  of,  IncUnee  to  the  reformation,  and 
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ie  oppoeed  by  Ue  canone,  wim  eppeal  to  the 
emperor  and  pope,  3M.  Ie  deprived  and  ex- 
eommonieited,  330.  Beeigna,  340. 
CtUmiM,  cardinal  Pompeo,  hii  character,  and 
liraklilp  with  pope  Clement  VII..  SIS.  Seixee 
Bonw,eAdinveBU8t.Angelo,Si^Si3.  Ie  de- 
graded, aiid  the  reat  of  tlie  Aunily  excommuai- 
cated^lfy  the  pope,  S14.    Ie  prevailed  on  by  the 

if  when  prieooer  with  tiie  impeiialista,  to 

UbiedeUvt 
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.  Pneper.  the  Italian  general,  hie  cbarac- 
ler,  IM.  Appointed  lo  oonunand  the  Iroope  in 
the  iaTaaioD  of  MMan.  ib.  Driirei  tlio  French 
oat  of  Milan,  155.  Hie  army  how  weakened 
at  the  death  of  pope  Leo  X.,  ib.  Defeatataia- 
reeohdl  de  Lautiec  at  Bicooca,  156,  ISf.  -Re- 
duoea  Genoa,  157.  Thebadetateoihiatroope 
when  the  French  invade  Milan,. 175.  la  en- 
abled to  -defend  the  city  by  the  iU  conduct  of 
BonniTet  the  French  commander,  178.  Diea, 
and  la  ancceeded  by  Laanoy,  181. 

GbacUZiM,  an  Anagonlan  gentleman,  employed 
by  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  lo  ebtain  Joamia*a 
conaeot  to  hia  regency  of  Caatiie,  OS.  Thrown 
taitD'A  dungeon  by  the  archduke  Phittp,  ib. 

Cb^fa$non  of  Augpbuif  ,  drawn  up  by  Melaac- 
thon,S37. 

Xbtutancet  the  privOegee  of  that  city  taken  away 
by  the  emperor  Ohariea  V.  for  disobedience  lo 
the  iiit«rAn,  380. 

Cbrtairs  of  Barbary,  an  account  of  the  riae  of, 
SSL   Bee  Aigief^  Bwburottm. 

ObrUt  of  Arragon,  acknowledge  the  archduke 
PbiUp'a  title  to  the  crown,  00.  Not  allowed  to 
aaaemble  in  the  paae  of  Charlea  V.,  100, 110. 
Their  oppoeitfon  to  hia  deairea,  110.  la  pre- 
▼ailed  on  by  the  empemr  to  recogniae  bia  aon 
Philip  aa  aucceaaor  to  that  kingdom,  300..  See 

—  of  Ca«ile,  acknowledge  the  archduke 
Philip'a  title  to  the  crown.  90.  la  prevailed  on 
to  acknowledge  Ferdinand  regent  according  to 
l8abella*a  will,  91  Acknowledgea  Philip  and 
Joanna  king  and  quoen  of  Caatiie,  and  their 
aon  Charlea  prince  of  Aaturiaa,  95.  Dedarea 
Charlea  king,  and  TOtea  him  a  Ave  gift,  96. 
Summoned  by  Charlea  to  meet  at  Coinpoatella 
lnOalicia,118.  Tumultuary  proceeding  thece- 
upcm,  119.  A  donative  votea,  ib.  Loeea  all  iti 
influence  by  the  diaaolution  of  the  holy  Junta, 
ns.  It!  backwitrdneH  to  grant  auppliea  for 
the  emperor*a  wan  fai  Italy,  313.  Reruaea  hia 
preaBingaolicitationaibra8upply,SS3,  Aaacm* 
ned  at  Toledo  to  grant  auppttM  to  the  emperor, 
SSD.  The  remontrancea  of,  ib.  The  ancient 
conalltutiaa  of,  aubvetted  by  Charlea,  lb.  See 
Spaim. 

•  of  Veiencfa,  prevailed  on  by  the  emperor 


Charlea  V.  to  aeknowledfe  hia  aon  Philip  snc- 
ceaaor  to  that  kingdom,  306.    See^ota. 
Cbrtona,  cardinal  dl,  governor  of  Florence  for 
the  pope,  expelted  ty  the  Floreitfinea  on  the 
pope'a  eaotlvity,  SSI. 
IVmm  di  Medici.    Bee  .Madid. 

archbtflbop  ofCanterbnry,  annnli  the 
of  Henry  Vm.  with  Catharine  of 


AnafOBjWi 
pope,  9*4. 
pope,  lb. 

cia,  318, 319. 
Ovy,  William  4 
archfatihop  of 
IMiea,17S. 


D'Alkrtt^  John,  expeled  ttam  hia  hkmiaB  ef 
Navarre  by  Fevdmaad  of  AnMoa,  97.    In- 
vadea  Navarre,  but  la  dtikaiirf  by 
Xhnenea^lOS. 

D*jUemb0rt,  M.,  Ma  obaervMkm  M  th 
Jeeuha,  S9S,  ««!•. 

I>Md«uL  brother  of  CoOgny, 
duke  or  Savoy  in  an  endeavour  to- 
Quintin,  468.    But  eoten  the  tow 
fugithrea,  ib.     The  town  taken  hj 

VMmpkMM.  of  Fianee^  eldcat  aim  of  Fkaoda  L  -■ 
deliveied  up  with  the  dukeoT  Orleaoiaaidia 
empeior  Charlea  Y.  in  exchange  for  Wa  fotet; 
aa  hoatagea  for  the  perfonaiaaea  of  fbe  utaiy 
of  Madrid,  SM.  Bia  death  Impuied  to 
970.  Tlie  moat  nrobaUe  caaae  of  it,  ib. 
,dalceofOiteana, 


Lcommanda  an  army,  and'Invadea  8paiB,3Q5b 
la  forced  to  abandon  the  ata^  of  PerpignaB,  ft. 
la  dtaaadaAed  at  the  peace  of  Creapv,  SB. 
Makea  a  aecret  proteaiatkia  agaiaat  it,  m. 
of  Prance,  aon  of  Henry  IL, 


to  Mary  the  youMquete  of 
married  to  hier,  477. 
DmmMrky  a  aunvaarr  view  of  tlie 
dming  the  aixteeofli  century,  400. 
-,  ktng  of,  j(4na  tin 


SmalKalde,  978. 

De  Ret^  cardinal,  writea  a  hialoiy  of 
conapiracy  while  a  youth,  356,  nots. 

DUna  of  Poitiera,  miaireaato  Henry  IL  of  Fnm», 
aaaiaia  ttie  Ouiaea  in  penuading  Btmy  to  aa 
alliance  with  pope  Paul  IV.  agaiaat  the  em- 
peror, 451.  Inducca  Henry  lo  beeak  the  treaty 
of  Vanoellea,  400. '  Marrlea  her  graaidaMlBtr 
to  one  of  Montmmency'a  aona,  4B0.  Jeaai 
Mommonency  againat  tlie  Guiaea,  ib. 

Doria,  Andrew,  aaatala  Lautrec  in  mbdaiag  Oe- 
noa,99S.   OonqueraandkiUaMoBcadaiaaaa 

-  engagement  before  the  harbour  of  Naplea^  Siw 
Hia  diaracter,  917.  la  diagualed  wna  thahe> 
haviour  of  the  French,  ib.  RevoMa  to  the  em- 
peror, ib.  Opena  to  Naplea  a  < 
by  aea,  ib,  Reacuea  Genoa  from  the 
SS8.  Reatnrea  the  government  of,  to 
Bena,ib.  ThereapeapaidtohumeaM 
Attenda  the  emperor  Ciiarlea  in  ilia  dl 
ezpeditioB  againat  Algieia,  S89l  Bia 
fondnem  for  hia  kinaman  Glannedno, 36ll  Ria 
narrow  ^ape  in  Lavagno*a  iaaumMlaa,  3S4, 
355.  Retuma  on  LavaAo*a  deatli,  and  iha 
diapenion  of  hia  party,  396.  See  Ommm  aad 
lAutOigno. 

.Giannelino,  hia  character,  351.   la  mar- 

dered  by  Lavagno'a  cooanAratora,  354. 

Doom;  an  interview  there  bctweea  Bonry  Ym. 


and  the  emperor  Charlea  V.,  193^ 
Drantf  a  coraair.  commanda  the  Toikiali 

which  ravagea  lae  coaat  of  Naplea, 
Z>»  Pratt^  chancellor  of  France,  hia 

177.    Commencea  a  law-euit  agaiaat 

duke  of  Bourbon  for  hia  eatata,  at  the 

tlon  of  Loulae  the  ldn(*a  mother,  ib. 
Duellktg^  tlie  cuatom  of,  how 

9S5.    ita  influence  on  manneia,  ib. 
Zhiren  hi  Clevea,  taken  by  the  empaim 

v.,  Oe  inhabitanti  pat  to  the 

town  burnt,  308.' 

£eciH«,  an  adverauT  of  Lnther'a,  holda  a 
disputation  with  mm  at  Lelpric, 
of  the  papal  authorilgr,  13S. 
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of  tlw  Romifh  chmcli, 
Ibe  dreadful  effect!  off  130. 
-^->— —  raeervatioD  in  Uie  reeevof  tbe  diet 


of  Augeborg,  remarks  on,  S40. 

MdinhtrgJL  ptuiutofed  and  burnt  by  Uie  eail  of 
Hertford,  317. 

Mdmardyi  of  BoglaiMl, bli character, 431. 

EgwttiUf  count  of,  commande  tbe  cavalry  at  tbe 
battle  of  St.  Uumtin,  and  pati  Mtotinoraocy'a 
troope  to  flicht,  468, 460.  Engages  marsbal  de 
Termes,  and  deAats  talin  hy  tbe  casual  arrival 
of  an  BttgUab  sqoadlxm,  478. 

JSgfpt.  bow  and  by  wbom  added  to  CbeOttomaii 
empire,  ^1% 

Skmtkerg^  tbe  castle  of,  taken  by  Maniice  of 
Saxony,  407. 

Migmttx,  a  tkction  lo  ^Senera  so  tenned,  an  ac- 
count of,  Ml. 

JEItz«*«a,  alRer  of  Marr,  ber  ncoesiion  to-  tbe 
ciowB  of  England,  484.  Her  cbaracter,  ib. 
Is  addressed  by  PbUip  of  Spain  and  Henir  of 
IVance  for  marriage,  fb.  Hei  prudent  eondact 
between  tbem.  lb.  How  determined  against 
Hennr,  485.  Her  motives  for  rejecting  PblUp, 
ib.  Ketums  Philip  an  evasive  answer,  lb. 
Demands  reslltation  of  Calais,  at  the  confer^ 
enees  at  Cbateau-Cambresli,  lb.  ErtaUishes 
tbe  prolesiaat  rdicion  in  England,  486l  Treaty 
between  ber  and  Henry  signed  at  ChaiteaurCam- 
bteris,lb. 

Ewumtul  Pblllbett,  duke  of  Savoy.    See  5«eoy. 

Eiufiamd.  by  what  means  that  kingdom  was  ft«ed 
tfom  the  papal  supremacy,  and  received  tbe 
doctrines  of  ibe  reformation,  S44>  Mary,  queen 
o^  uafTled  to  prince  Philip,  aim  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  contraiy  to  tbe  sense  of  tbe  nation, 
43S.  Tbe  marriage  radlled  by  iMiiiament,  433. 
Is  reluctantly  engaged  by  Philip  (now  king  of 
Spain)  in  tbe  war  against  France,  467.  Mary 
levies  money  by  her  prerogative,  to  carry  on 
tbe  war,  lb.  Catads  taken  by  tbe  duke  of  Ouise, 
479.  Gu&nes  and  Hames  taken,  ib.  Death  of 
Mary,  and  accession  of  Elizabetli,  484.  Tbe 
proiestaat  religion  estabUsbed  by  Ellzabetb, 
486.  Treaty  with  Prance  signed  at  Chateau- 
Cambresls,  lb.  Its  interior  strength  how  in- 
creased by  tbe  conduct  of  Henry  Via.,  493. 
lis  power  no  longer  IVnlttessly  wasted  on  the 
continent,  ib.  Alteration  of  its  conduct  towards 
Scotland,  494. 

JEamitm  tbe  count  de,  besieges  Carignan,  314. 
Dedfes  of  Francis  permlailon  to  engage  Guasto, 
315.    Defeats  Guasto  in  a  pitched  battle,  Ib. 

JBrmrd  do  la  Marek,  ambasmdor  of  Charles  V. 
CD  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  his  private  motives  for 
thwarting  tbe  pretensions  of  Francis  L  of 
France  to  the  imperial  crown,  115.  Signs  tbe 
eapltttlatlon  of  the  Germanic  body  on  behalf 
of  Cbarlea,  116. 

JSraMMw,someaoeottiitof)143.  Preceded  Lather 
in  Ms  censures  sgalnat  tin  Romish  church,  lb. 
ConciiTS  with  him  In  bis  intentions  <]i  reforma- 
lk»,  144.  Motives  which  checked  htan  In 
lbta,lb. 

KgemriaL  palace  oC  built  by  PhiHp  II.  in  memory 
of  tbe  battle  of  St.  Qnintin,  471. 

AwqM,  a  short  view  cf  the  state  of,  at  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  110.  The  con- 
temporary monaichs  of  all,  iUusubMis  at  the 
time  of  Chaitas  V..  194.  The  method  of  car^ 
rylng  on  war  in,  now  hniMtoved  beyond  the 
praetlee  of  earlier  agea,  180.  "Hie  sentlmenis 
of,  on  Charleses  tieatnent  of  tbe  pope,  990. 
A  review  of  tbe  state  of,  daring  the  rein  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  488.  The  remarkable 
change  in,  at  this  period^  480.  How  alfteted 
l»y  tbe  revolt  ot  Lather  agalnsi  the  chuicb  of 
Rome,  494. 

Euttmif  king  of  Algien,  engages  Baibarossa  in 
Us  service,  and  is  mnrdbred  by  hhn,  393;  SS3. 

M3U0W&mnnicalian  in  the  Romish  church,  the  ori- 
ginal instHution  of,  and  tbe  nse  made  of  It,  130. 


Amcte,  Alennder,  Ui  uantanMH  <aettoii  to 
the  papacy,  M&    SeePra/III. 

,  cardinal,  accompanies  the  troops  sent 
by  tbe  pope  to  the  emperor,  acalnst  the  army  of 
the  protestant  league,  349.  Returns  disgusted, 
Ib.  Leads  tbe  troops  home  again  by  the  pope*s 
Older,  350.  Contributes  to  the  election  of  cai^ 
dlnal  di  Monte  to  tbe  papacy,  384. 

,  Octavio,  grandson  of  pope  Paul  ni.. 


endeavours  to  surprise  Parma,  and  r  titers  into 
treaty  with  tbe  emperor,  883.  b  ceollimed  iH 
Panna  by  Julius,  309.  Procures  an  alllanoe 
With  Fnnce,  Ib.  Is  attacked  by  the  imperial- 
IsiB,  but  sttocenfttUy  protected  by  tbe  French, 
303.  Placentia  restored  to  bim  by  Philip  IL  or 
Spain,  478. 

-,  Peter  Lewis,  natural  son  of  pope  Paul 


III.,  obialneof  bis  fother  the  dutchles  of  Parma 
and  Placentia,  3B5.  His  character,  373.  la 
asnaslnaied,  ib. 

FhrdtMMd,  klngof  Amgoo.  how  be  acqnbed 
his  Idngdoms,  80.  Invites  hlfe  daughter  Joanna, 
and  ber  husband  PblUp  archduke  of  Austria, 
to  Spain,  Oa  Becomes  Jealous  of  Philip,  *b 
Carries  on  his  war  with  Prance  vigorously, 
notwithstanding  Philip's  treaty  wlth<Lewli, 
91.  Bis  queen  Imbelia  dies,  and  leaves  bim 
ftgent  of  Casdle,  nnder  restrictions,  ib.  Re- 
slnis  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  and  is  acknow 
ledged  regent  by  the  Cortes,  ib.  His  character, 
lb.  His  maiims  of  govermnent  odious  to  the 
Castttf  ads,  98.  Required  by  Philip  to  resign 
bis  regency,  ttk.  Joanna's  letter  of  consent 
procnred  bf  him,  Intercepted  by  Philip),  and 

'  beiaelf  conJbied,  ib.  Is  deserted  by  tbe  Caati- 
lian  nobility,  ib.  Determines  to  exclude  bin 
daughter  flom  the  socoesshm  bymanyfaigjnL 
Marries  Germaine  de  Fotx,  niece  to  Lewis  XII. 
of  France,  ib.  A  tren^  between  bim  and 
Philip  at  Salamanca,  by  which  the  regency  of 
Castile  is  Jointly  vested  in  tbcm  and  Joanna,  ib. 
Prevails  on  Henry  VIL  of  Bnglaad  10  detain 
Philip  for  three  months,  when  driven  on  that 
coast,  94.  Tbe  Castmanadeelhra  against  hhn,  ^ 
lb.  Resigns  the  regency  of  CasHle  by  treaty, 
ib.  Interview  between  htm  and  Philip,  ib.  is 
abaent,  at  Naplee,  when  PbUip  died,  96.  Re- 
turns and  gains,  with  the  regency  of  CastOe, 
the  good  will  of  tbe  natives  by  Us  pradsnt  ad- 
ministratlonv  Ib.  Acquires  by  dlsbononrable 
means  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  07.  How  ha 
destraved  hh  constitution,  lb.  Bndenvooif  to 
diminish  his  grandson  Cbartss*s  power,  by  a 
win  UAvour  of  Ferdinand,  ib.  Alters  bis  wU 
in  favour  of  Chariea,  96.  Dies,  ib.  Review 
of  his  admlnistratkm.  90.  Ximenes  appcrinled, 
by  his  wHI,  regent  of  Caalile  antil  tbe  arrival 
of  Charles  V.,  100. 

second  son  of  Philip  archduke  ef 


Austria,  bom,  8ft  Left  regent  of  Arragon  by 
his  grandfother  Ferdinand,  97.  This  ravoked 
by  asubsequent  will,  by  which  be  obtains  only 
a  penrion,  98.  Discontented  wttb  Us  disap- 
pointment, be  is  taken  to  Madrid  nnder  tbe  eye 
of  csirdinnl  Ximenes,  101.  Sent  by  Charles  v. 
to  vl^  their  grandnther  Maximilian,  109.  Is 
elected  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  910. 
Signs  a  deed  called  the  J2«verss,  lb.  Tbe  em- 
peror endeavonis  to  get  Um  elected  Ung  of  iba 
Romans,  938.  He  is  opposed  Wtbeproieatantay 
930.  Is  crowned  king  of  the  Romans,  lb. 
Forms  a  oonfoderacy  against  tbe  anabaptists  at 
Monaier.  949.  Opposes  tbe  restoration  of  UMc 
duke  of  Wartemaeig,  ^350.  Reeognisea  bin 
title,  and  eonchidea  a  treaty  wHh  htan,  ib.  HI* 
kingdom  of  Hunn^  wrested  flom  him  byJ6bn 
Zapol  Sc«phis,806.  Besiegee  tbe  young  king 
Stephen  and  Ua  mother  In  Bnda,  bat  Is  de- 
feated by  tbe  Turks.  907.  Hi»mean  offers  of 
sabmissum  to  the  Porte,  908.  Whkh  are  re- 
jocted,ib.  CoortsthefovoaroftbeprotesuatSr 
311.    Opens  the  diet  at  Worai%38L    Raqnlraa 
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k  toMh«lllothtiBeiiMMortt«eoaacUor 
Trent,  3S3.  AsraMtopty^tribiiletoSQlTBiao 
Ibr  UuifHy,  w.  ftnimirhim  ob  Um  Utavtiet 
oC  Bobnate,  371.  Hia  riforoot  trMtaMot  of 
Pra(ue,ik.  IMMnMtheBolMaita]w,37a.  Ob- 
UiM  tiie  wv«ralciity  of  Ike  dtj  of  CooflCaoce, 
382.  Invadflt  TrmMylvuto  by  Inviutioa  or 
MartiniLUi,  30B.  Obialni  the  migiiitiMi  of 
Trmnfylvanla  ftom  queen  iMbella,  ib.  Oiden 
MtiUnittt^  to  be  ■wmwlotftwl,  400.  Enierainto 
mgodatkm  with  BUurioo  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
peror, 411.  Hie  moUvce  for  pramolUif  the 
emperor*!  agrMng  with  Mawioe,  41S,  413. 
leabeUa  Md  her  loa  Btephea  recover  powemioo 
of  Truaivlvama,  497.  Opena  a  diet  at  Augs- 
burg, and  excites  uepicloni  m  the  proMlaniB, 
443.  The  emperor  leavei  the  taitamal  adhifai- 
iitratb>o  of  the  German  alhin  to  him,  444.  la 
again  applied  to  b7  the  emperor  to  rerign  hfe 


oretenatooe  of  anooeaaidn  to  Philip,  bat  refoaea, 
Ibu  Endeavoan  thei«fi>re  to  gain  the  friend- 
ahip  of  the  diet,  445.  Again  refoaea  tte  em- 
peiof  a  aolicitationa,  401  Chariea  reaigna  the 
imperial  crown  to  bun,  ib.  AaaemUea  me  col- 
lect of  eleclon  at  Praakibrt,  whkh  acknow- 
Mgea  him  emperor  of  Germany,  47fL  The 
pope  rel^aea  to  acknowledge  him.  471, 477. 

PMal  goveraaMDt,  a  view  of;  as  n  exiated  in 
Spain,  Iflft 

^Wea,  eoont  of  LaTagm.    9ee  Ltotuna, 

' — — ,  Jerome,  engagea  in  hia  brothera  coarai- 
raqr,  and  Iblhi  in  aecttring  Androw  Doria.  354, 
355.  Hia  Imnnideat  vanity  on  hia  brother's 
death,  395.  shuls  himself  up  in  a  fort  on  bis 
estato,3S0.    Is  reduced,  and  pot  to  doath,  356. 

Fltmdtti.    Bed  ^«t*«rlsad«. 

Florm§9t  the  inhaUtanta  ot,  revolt  againat  pope 
Clement  VII.  on  the  news  of  Ills  capiivityj  and 
recover  thelf  liberty,  SI.  Are  reduced  to  sub- 
iectkm  to  Alexander  di  Medld  by  the 
m  Alexander dlMedlci^uke  of, 
by  his  kiaanan  Lorenzo,  975.  Cosmo  di  Medici 
advanoad  to  the  soverigntXt  U»*  Cosmo,  sup- 
ported by  the  emperor,  defoals  the  partiiiana  of 
Latenao,97B.  Cosmo aaaerts  Us  independency 
on  the  amperor,  4S1. 

Jbii««ea,  Antonio  de,  coaBmaadai^in-chlef  of  the 
forcea  in  Spain,  ordered  bv  cardinal  Adrian  to 
bealege  the  Inauigaata  in  degovia,  m.  lade- 
'aled  liberty  of  taking  military  aioraa  by  the 
Inhabitania  of  Medina  del  Cavpo,  ib.  Anacka 
and  almost  buma  the  whole  town,  ib^  la  re- 
pulaedfib.    Rb  hooaa  at  Valladolid  bomt,  ib. 

fVtmca,  the  acquiaiilons  of  diat  ldii|dom  during 
the  reign  oftbe  emperor  Chaiies  v.,  401.  The 
charactor  of  the  people  ollib.  Thsgoodoon- 
sequenofea  of  the  dvii  wars  is  that  kingdom  to 
the  reat  of  Europe,  408. 

JhMcif  I.,  king  of  Fraaee,  cooeludea  a  peaoe 
with  Chariea  V.,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty,  106.  Senda  a  ftuitteaa  embaaqr  to 
Chariea  for  the  reatltutloin  of  Navarre  to  the 
yoong  Idng,  llOu  Aaplrea  to  the  imperial 
crown  at  the  death  of  Maximilian,  111.  Rea- 
aons  bv  which  he  supported  Ids  prelenalona, 
113.    Remarka  on  the  equipages  of  his  ami 


aadon  to  theGerman  atates.  ib.  His  preten- 
sions adopted  by  the  Venetiana,  113.  Losea 
the  etaetion,  116.  Rlae  of  the  rivalahip  be- 
tween hitt  and  Charles,  190.  Courts  the  fa- 
vour of  cardinal  Wdsqr,  198.  Promisee  Wol- 
sey  hto  interest  for  tlie  papacy,  193.  Has  an 
Interview  with  Henry  Vm.  of  England,  ib. 
Wreatlea  with  Henry|and  thros^s  him,  lb.  «•<«. 
His  advantages  over  Charles  at  the  oommooDe- 
ment  of  hoaHHtias  between  them.  147.  Con- 
dudes  an  ailianee  with  tlM  nope,  ItfL  Invadea 
and  redocea  Navarre,  in  ue  teme  of  Henry 
d'Albiet,  eon  of  John,  the  forawr  king,  150. 
The  Fveaeh  driven  out  by  the  impradeiMse  of 
rfimam  their  Mieral,  who  la  token  priaoner 
by  the  Spaaiardb,  lb.    Retakea  Mooson  from 
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triea,  but  kwea 
improdanoei  ill. 
Chariea  at  the 
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VULa 
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hfan,ib.  Blaimj 
the  marmchal  De  PHu  to  the  I 
Boisnt  of  MUaa.  153.  De  Foix  anacka ! 
but  la  npnlaad  by  the 
the  hlaloriaa,  ib.  The 
him,  153,  154.  mi 
faivaaion  of  MUan,  154.  Hfe 
tiie  mon^  appointed  for  the  fmjwat  ef  the 
Mllaneae  troopa,  ib.  Milan  taken,  aad  the 
French  ditvcn  oat,  155.  Lev 
8wiaB,156.  WhoindstongiviMup 
battle  to  the  boperialisto,  whkota  fe  feat,  Va. 
War  declared  against  hhn  by  Bemj  Vin,  ft. 
Hfe  expediento  to  aopply  hfe  imaaiMi,  UB. 
The  plan  poraoed  by  lihn  to  raaiai  the  mnr- 
slons  oflhe  EagUah,  lb.  Pjeartjy  imvmkM  ty 
Henry,  ib.  The  Vcaeilans  leafoe  whh  the 
emperor  againat  hfan,  ITSb  To  whkh  pops 
Adrian  aoosdao,  ib.  Hto  an>ftdWiiOB  move- 
ment against  the  MUansae,  17B.  Planum laud 
by  the  duke  of  Bourboo*o  eonspiiaey,  Ik 
Taaea  him  with  betioying  hfe 
^oortaoB  deniea,  178.  Boortaa 
Italy,  and  Fraacfe  retoraa,  lb.  Appobato  the 
admiral  Bonnivet  to  command  aninat  the 
HilanaaB,ib.  Pkatdy  invaded  by  Ae  dnfce  af 
Suflblk,  who  fe  driven  back,  iSOi  Bcoakm 
the  Inmion  of  Ouienne  and  Dmrnuidy  by 
Charles, ib.  Hfe  suooesrfU  doae of  tbacam- 
paign.  ib.  Hto  prodant  care  to  dfeoppoiBt  the 
unperiallata  in  their  invaalon  of  Pruvauce,  1B7. 
Aaaemblca  an  army,  which  raoaea  the  impe- 
riallMa  to  retire  from  Mameilfes.  lb.  Deto^ 
rainea  to  Invade  the  Mlianest.  188.  Appofeia 
hfe  motlier  Loulae  regent  during  hfe  abanee, 
ib.  Enlani  Milan,  and  takca  poaaaade 
ci^,ib.  Advfeed  by  Bonnivet  to  beaiag 
leo.  Hto  vigoroua  attacks  on  Pavta,i! 
dudea  a  treanr  of  neutrality  vrtth  pope  Cte- 
meot,  190.  Hia  imprudent  faivaaloii  of  Kapli% 
ib.  Rraolvca,  by  Bonnivct'a  advlee,  to  attack 
Boarbon'a  amy,  advanced  to  tbe  raHcf  of 
Pavia,  lOL  fe  irooted  at  the  battle  of  Powia, 
108.  Ib  taken  priaoner,  Ibu  baenttotlmcaidB 
of  Pizzidiltone  under  the  cnatodf  of  Don 
Ferdinand AlttcOn.  103.  BefViseal 
tftona  made  tobnn  by  Chariea,  196.  Isi 
to  Spain  on  hfe  dealra  of  a  peiauimi 
with  Chariea,  197.  la  rlgoronaly  trcaiad  fe 
Spahi,900L  Faltodangerowly  111,1k  lavbdfed 
by  Cliarlea,  lb.  Bcadves  to  Mdgn  hfe  Uag- 
dom,  901.  Is  delivered  ftom  hfe  captivity  by 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  909.  Hfe  aeerat  pmasa- 
tlona  againat  the  vdidity  of  thfe  treaty,  OC 
Marriea  the  queea  of  Portugal,  ib.  Roooreti 
hto  tibertv,  and  the  danphhi  and  tka  dnho  of 
Orieana  delivered  up  hoatagca  toGtoaftas  for 
the  performance  of  the  treaty  of  Mi 
Writea  a  letter  of  acknowledgnem  to 
VIII.of  BBgtoad,9a&  Htorepiviotha 
rial  ambasaadbrs,  900.  Enteis  iaio  a 
with  the  pope,  the  Venettana.  and 
againat  Chariea,  ib.  babaohnedl^oin  hfe  oath 
to  obeerve  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  910.  Hfe  be- 
haviour to  the  emperor'a  aeeond  embaaiiyiJb 
b  dtopirHed  by  hto  former  in  auoceaa,  «11.  Bi- 
tera  Into  a  treaty  with  Henry  Vin.  of  En^and 
againat  the  emperor,  991.  Sooeemes  of  hfe 
general  Laotree  hi  Italy,  998.  Hfe  rapiy  to  the 
emparor*sovertures,9M.  Dodarm 
Mm,  and  ehaDengea  him  to  aln^  ( 
895.  Tieafe  Andrew  Doria  lU, 
ftom  him  to  tlM  emperor,  997.  Hfe  mmy« 
under  Salncea,  driven  oot  of  Italy,  998.  «i 
.Iroopa  In  Milan  ranted, 990.  Bb< 
ttiwarda  an  aocomnwdatlon,  ib. 
poaco  of  Canibimy,  rnadodfd  hf  thai 
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830.  R«iiiArki  CMi  the  iMcriflw  made  bf  bfan 
!■  tilhi  UMCy,  and  on  bit  eooduct  of  the  war, 
S3X.  iMgaat  neraUy  with  tin  proleMaot 
pfiii0M,9W.  HknieaMraitoeladeUietteatv 
of  Camliniy.aHtt.MI.  Hit  nefotiaiioiii  with 
tkapopa,9ll  liii  iaterrlevr  and  treaty  with 
the  pope,  tb,  Givee  the  duke  of  Orieana  In 
marriage  to  CatlmrlAe  dl  Medkf,  lb.  Nego- 
tiatee  a  tieau  with  Fianda  Sforaa,  duke  of 
MUaa,  tSB.  Hie  enTOf  MerreUM  eaeenied  at 
Milan  for  murder,  890.  Ii  diaappolnted  in  hl« 
•odeavottia  to  nefodate  alHancee  atalnet  the 
emperor, lb.  InThee Melaoetboa  toParie. lb. 
Evidenoea  of  hie  leal  for  the  Aomlah  lellclon, 
810.  Oaueee  of  hie  qoarrel  with  the  diike  of 
Bkrtft  861.  Belaee  the  dake*e  te.'rhoriee,  lb. 
Hie  pretenelone  to  the  dntchy  of  Milan,  <m  the 
death  of  Fianda  Bforsa,  883.  The  emperor*e 
Invective  acalnm  Mm  belbn  the  pope  In  ooun- 
dl,  801.  la  taiTaded  by  Charlee,  800.  Uk 
prudent  plan  of  defence,  887.  Joint  the  army 
ander  Mouimoicncy,  880.  Death  of  the  dan- 
pbin,  37Ql  Obtalne  a  decree  of  the  parilameac 
of  Parle  againet  the  emperor,  871.  Invadm 
the  Low-Countriee,  lb.  A  enepenelon  of  anu 
la  Flaaderi,  and  how  negotiated,  lb.  A  trace 
in  Pledmottt,  lb.  Motivee  to  theee  truoee.  878. 
Condudee  an  alliance  with  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent, lb.  Nenliatlona  for  a  peace  with  the 
emperor,  8T3L  Oondndee  a  truce  for  ten  yean 
at  Nice,  ibk  Reflectlooi  on  the  war,  873, 874. 
Bis  interview  with  Charlee,  874.  Marries  Mary 
«f  Oulee  ta  Jamee  T.  of  Scodand,  876.  Re- 
Ibeee  the  oObn  of  the  deputlei  of  Qhent.  883. 
tiforme  Charlee  of  the  oftr  made  by  tnem, 
lb.  Oraaii  the  emperor  leave  to  pea  through 
rraaee  to  the  Netherlands,  S84.  His  reception 
of  the  emperor,  lb.  is  deceived  by  the  empe- 
lor  In  respect  to  MHan,  885.  His  ambassaoor 
to  the  Porte,  Rlnoon,  murdered  by  the  Imperial 
governor  of  the  Milaneee,  303.  Prepares  to 
resent  the  li\)ury,  lb.  Attacks  the  emperor 
with  live  armiee,  304.  His  first  attempts  ren- 
deml  abortive  by  the  imprudence  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  lb.  Renewe  hta  negotiations  wUh 
•idtan  Solyman,  307,  Invadee  Uie  Low-Coun- 
trlee,  3U0.  Porcee  the  emperor  to  raise  the 
■lege  of  Landreey,  300:  Dismisses  Barba- 
rosss,  314.  Gives  the  eoont  d'Biwuien  per- 
mlsBlon  to  engage  Ouasio,SU.  Relieves  Paris, 
In  dancer  or  being  terprieed  by  the  emperor, 
318.  Agrees  to  a  separate  peace  with  Charles, 
318, 310.  Henry's  hauglity  return  to- his  over- 
turse  of  pence,  3U.  Death  of  the  duke  of 
Orleane,  384.  Peaee  of  Campe,  333.  Per- 
celvee  a  neoeselty  of  cheddng  the  emperor'e 
amMtlottsdeslgne,357.  Forme ageneralieagne 
agalMt  him,  lb.  Dlee,3SB.  His  life  and^- 
raeter  eummarlly  compared  with  tfaoee  of 
Charles.  360.    Conseqnenees  of  his  death,  300. 

Jhincts  ft.,  hie  aoceeslon  to  the  crown  of  France 
and  character,  468. 

t^mkf0rti  the  diet  of,  aseefflbled  for  the  cbolee 
of  an  emperor  at  the  death  of  Maiimllian,  114. 
Namee  and  views  of  the  eleeionL  lb.  The 
empire  oflbred  to  Frederielt  of  Saiony,  lb. 
Who  resieeli  It,  with  his  reasons,  114)  115. 
Chooses  Charles  V.  emperor.  110.  Bis  con- 
firmation of  the  Germanic  privileges  reaulred 
and  amed  to,  ibu  Cl^  or,  embracee  tne  re- 
formed relltlqp,  181  The  college  of  electors 
assembled  there  hj  Ferdinand,  who  is  acknow* 
lodged  emperor  or  Gennany,  470. 

|iVed«ria*,  duke  of  Saionv,  amembles  with  the 
other  etoetors  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  to 
chooee  an  emperor,  114.  The  empire  oflbred 
to  him,  lb.  Re|eets  H,  and  votee  for  Charles 
T.,  114, 115.  Refuees  the  preeente  of  tho  Spa- 
nleh  ambassadofi,  115.  This  dtataiterested  be- 
havloor  eonflimed  by  the  testhnony  of  hlmo- 
itanB,ib.Mii.  ClMMiei Mttttat Lather philo- 


aopUeal  proftflor  M  hii  imhrenltif  of  ^^ttSBi" 
berg,  187.  Racouragee  Luther  In  his  oppoeh 
tlon  to  Indulgences,  183.  rroteeis  him  agalaac 
Ci^letan,  130.  Causee  Luther  to  be  seized  at 
hie  return  ftom  the  diet  of  Worms,  and  eon- 
oeals  hhn  at  Warfouxg,  146.    Dice,  803. 

fWyeee,  the  French  ambassador  to  Vaaiee^ 
murdered  by  the  marqule  del  Ouasw,  the  las- 
peiial  governor  of  theMUanese,  303. 

mntpergf  Oeoige,  a  German  nobleman,  aama 
account  ot,  ho  Joins  the  army  of  Ghailei  V., 
813. 

I 

Omuraiot  the  Jesuits,  an  Inq^rv  iatphli  oOea 
and  despotic  authority,  888»  880.. 

Otnnre,  an  account  oTlts  revolt  agalnet  thadnka 
-of  Ssvov,  861. 

Omim,  reduced  by  Lantree,  the  French  genanu, 
8SS.  The  French  endeavour  to  pnjjuiUoe  lla 
trade  in  fovour  of  Savona,  887,  Is  rescued 
fiom  the  French  by  Andrew  Doda,  898.  The 
government  of,  eettled  by  the  dMntereetednesi 
of  Doria,  830.  The  lionoor  paid  to  Dorta'e 
memory,  lb.  Is  visitBd  by  the  emperor,  833. 
A  eeheme  formed  to  overturn  the  constltutloa 
of,  by  Fleeoo  count  of  Lavamo,  3S1.  He  ae- 
eemUes  his  adherents,  3S8.  The  oonmiraton 
salhr  foffth  fh>m  Lavamo's  palace,  2SL.  De- 
Duties  sent  to  know  Lavagno's  terms,  335w 
Lavagnodfowned,lb.  ThefaiBurreetiodrotawd 
by  the  Imerudence  of  Ue  brother  Jerane  Fles* 
to,  lb.  Theconspimsoradlspene,lh.  Jerome 
reauced  and  put  to  death.  SSBL 

Qv  Ml  sae^  an  association  m  Valenda  so  termed, 
on  what  occasion  formed.  178.  Ref^iae  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  lb.  Their  reeentment  levelled 
at  the  nobUlty,  who  raise  an  army  against 
them,  178^73  Deftat  the  noblee  In  several 
actions.  173.  But  an  routed  and  dispersed  by 
them,  in. 

Ommanif,  State  ot;  at*  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Maximliian,  IIL  Charles  V.  of  Spain  and 
Francis  I.  of  France  form  pretensions  to  the 
Imperial  crown,  lb.  Their  respective  reasoM 
oflered  in  Ikvour  of  their  claims,  ib.  Views 
and  interests  of  the  other  EuropMn  states  la 
relation  to  the  competitoia,  113.  Henry  Vm. 
of  F«ngland  advancea  a  claim,  lb.  But  le  dia- 
coora^  ttom  orosecuting  It,  Vb.  How  the 
papacy  was  likely  to  be  aflbcted  in  the  cholea 
of  an  emperor,  ib»  Advice  of  pope  Leo  X.  |o 
the  German  princes,  114.  Opening  of  the  diet 
at  Frankfort,  tb.  In  whom  the  election  of  an 
emperor  Is  veeiod,  Ib.  Views  of  the  electon, 
lb.  The  empire  odkred  to  Frederick  of  Saxony, 
lb.  Who  rejecu  it,  and  his  reasons,  114, 115. 
Oharlei  V.  choeerx.  llfi.  The  capitulation  of 
the  Germanle  privtiegos  eonflrmed  by  him,  lh» 
Charles  sou  out  for,  110.  Charlee  crowned  at 
Alx-la-ChapoUe,  184.  Commencement  of  iha 
refiNrmatkm  there,  by  Maitln  Luther,  lb.  Treat- 
ment of  the  bun  of  escommunication  pubi^hed 
against  Luther,  133.  The  usurpaiions  of  the 
cleigy  there,  durlnethe  dl^mtes  coocemlng 
Investltuies,  138.  The  clergy  9it  mostly  fo- 
rdlgners,  140.  The  beneflcae  of,  nominated  by 
the  pope,  lb.  The  expedient  of  the  emperan 
for  restraining  ihle  power  of  the  pope  inaflbo* 
tual,  lb.  The  peat  progrms  of  Lulher*s  doc- 
trines in,  188.  Qrievanceeof  the  peasants.  804. 
Insurrection  In  Suabia,  80&  The  memorial  of 
their  grievaaeee.  lb.  The  Insurrsction  qneUed, 
806w  Another  usurrectkm  In  Thuringia,  lb 
Bow  the  house  of  Anatria  beoame  so  fiirml 
dable  In,  810.  Proceedings  relating  to  the  ra- 
formatkni  there,  aaOi  Great  pogrom  of  the 
reformation  theire,  831  Penuoand,  king  of 
Hungary  and  B<4iemla,  brother  to  Charles  V. 
elected  king  of  the  Romans,  838L  The  pro> 
tseiant  religion  estabUabed  in  Staxony,  870. 
The  protestant  reil^oo  estahUihed  in  the  Pal«- 
tlBate,  081    ThalMgaaof  (BnalkaldokrBiaa 
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an  9inv  mbjm^  tte  flmpaori  338.  An  pot 
oodar  UMr  naof  the  einplre|340.  The  pro- 
tMUnt  vtnj  dbpttaedLMB.  The  InUrim  en- 
forced by  the  empenv,  380.  Maurice  of  Saxony 
raieee  an  army,  and  declares  in  favour  of  the 
nroteetanti,  404, 405.  Maurice  tevoured  even 
hy^  catlkoUc  princes,  and  why,  411.  Treaty 
of  Tiaaau,  between  the  emperor  and  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  414.  Truce  between  the  emperor 
and  Henry  of  Prance,  456.  Charlee  rorigni 
the  Impenai  crown  to  liis  brother  FenUnand, 

4as. 

Oktnty  an  Innurreetion  there,  981.  The  preten- 
sions of  the  dtiaena,S8S.  Form  a  confederacy 
against  the  queen  dowager  of  Hungary  their 

everness,  fb.  Tlielr  deputies  to  the  emperor, 
w  treated  by  him,  ib.  Offer  to  submit  to 
France,  983.    Is  reduced  by  Charles,  980. 

OkibMiM  ftctfon  in  Italy,  a  view  of,  919. 

€^iro»J  Don  Pedro  de,  appointed  tnttlie  command 
of  tne  anny  of  the  bolv  Junta,  167.  Resigns 
his  commission,  and  PadiUa  refriaced,  168. 

OoUua  in  Afirica,  talKen  by  the  epnperor  Cliarles 
v.,  956. 

OoniagOf  the  isiperial  goveqior  of  Milan,  pro- 
cures cardinal  Famese  to  be  atsssflinared,  and 
takesposseaslon  of  Placentia  ihr  the  emperor, 
373,  374.  Prepares  lo  seize  Parma,  39bL  Is 
repulsed  by  the  French,  393. 

04nijbn*,  sent  by  Francis  L  king  of  France  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Charles  V.,  106. 

OranoMet  cardinal,  his  artifice  to  prevail  on  the 
count  de  Sancerre  to  surrender  St.  Disiere  to 
the  empttor,  317.  Endeavours  to  lull  the  pro- 
testants  into  security  with  regard  to  tlie  em- 
peror's conduct  towards  them,  329.  Is  com- 
mindoned  by  PliiUp  to  address  tlie  assemtriy  at 
tlM  emperor*B  resignation  of  Ida  hereditary 
dominions,  456. 

Orwdine»f  an  hiterview  there  between  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  IJenry  VIIL  of  England, 

Otoppv'%  canon  of  Cologne,  Is  appointed  a  mana- 

8er  of  the  protestant  and  catholic  conferenoos 
efore  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  984.  Writes  a 
treatiso  to  compose  the  diiierenceB  between 
them,  ib.  The  sentiments  of  both  parties  on 
this  work,  905. 

Oranadoy  archbishop  of,  president  of  the  council 
of  Castile,  his  imprudent  advice  to  cardinal 
Adrian,  relating  to  the  ihsurrec^on  in  Segovia, 
161. 

OnoMtOf  the  naittuls  ddLappointed  governor  of 
Milan  by  tlie  emperor.  960.  Procures  Rincon, 
the  French  ambassaoor  to  the  Porte,  to  be 
murdered  on  his  Journey  {hither,  303.  Defends 
Cartgnan  against  the  French,  314.  DefiMUed 
by  d'Enguien  in  a  pitched  battle,  315. 

OiUe^ardinii  his  account  of  the  publication  of 
Indulgences  contradicted,  158,  ncu.  Defends 
Reggio  against  the  French,  153.  Repalses  an 
attack  upon  Parma  by  the  French,  156.  Hhi 
sentimentB  of  the  pope's  treaigr  with  Lannoy 
viceroy  of  Naples,  915, 916. 

Oaiff«,  Frands  of  LiOrratn,  duke'of,  is  made  go- 
vernor of  Menz  by  Henry  n.  of  FrancjB,  417. 
418.  His  character,  418.  Prepares  to  defenn 
it  against  the  emperor,  ib.  His  brother  d'Au- 
male  taken  prisoner  by  the  imperialists,  419. 
The  emperor  raises  the  siege,  490.  His  humane 
treatment  of  the  distressed  and  sick  Germans 
left  behind,  491.  Persuades  Henrv  to  an  alli- 
ance with  poiM  Paul  IV.,  451.  Marches  with 
troops  into  Italy,  464, 465.  Is  unable  to  effect 
any  thing,  406.  Is  recalled  firom  Italy  after 
the  defeat  of  St  Qulntin,  471.  His  reception 
in  Prance,  474.  Takes  the  field  against  Philip, 
ib.  In  vesis  and  takes  Calais  ftom  the  English, 
475.  Takes  also  Gulsnes  and  Haihes,  lb. 
Takee  ThlonvUe  in  Luxembourg,  477. 

I  Mary  of,  married'  to  James  V.  of  Scot- 
Inadf  97&   Ftuatratet  the  Intended  manlaiB 


of  England,  314.. 

^itrJk,  cardinal  de,  whv  be  (kvooicdlha 
of  Charles  V.  to  the  iBnperial 
Signs  tlie  capltulatiffln  of  ilia 
on  behalf  of  Charles,  UM. 

OwMMii,  fthancrtlor  to  the  emperar 
is  sent  to  pope  Paul  IV.  to  aodiy  Itaa 
wlM  refuses  to  see  him,  476w 
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Hamiurg,  city  of,  embraeea  Itae 

gion,ia3. 
Uarof  the  Cond4  de,  ^pointed  to ' 

army  of  the  CastUian  nobtes  agal 

Junta,  167.    Attacks  TotdettUas,  and  i 

session  of  qneen  Joanna,  ib. 

of  the  Junta,  and  takes  Pi 

is  executed,  ITOi 
Hatcen  JSga,  depnty-fovemor  of  Algien,  Us 

iiiracies  against  the  Chrlaiiaa  atatea,  9Ml   Is 

besieged  in  Algien  by  the  emi 

300.    Makes  a  successful  aauly,  ib. 

peror  forced  by  bad  weathor  to 

again,  30L 
Hatfradin^  a  potter's  son  of  Lcshoa, 

inraie,  SS8.    See  Barburouu. 
HeatJun»t  ancient,  why  the  i 

tQleration  were  general^ 

them,  446. 
SeldOf  vice-chancellor  to  Chazles  V^ 

pope's  nuQcio  to  SmalkaUtw,  977» 

catholic  league  in  oppusuioa  to  the 

one,  978. 
iTntry  H.,  king  of  France,  hla  modi . 

dining  an  alfianco  with  pope  Paul  UL  i 

the  emperor,  374.     Procures  for 

eace  with  England.  383.  The  . 
ary  contracted  to  toe  dnnphin,  mad  aaM  to 
France  for  education,  ib.  Bnten  Into  an  aifi- 
ance  with  Octavio  Farncse,  duke  of  Fanaa, 
ib.  Protest  against  the  council  of  Trem,  394. 
Makes  alliance  with  Maurice,  elector  of  Sax- 
',  401.  Seconds  the  operatiooB  of  MaoiiDs^ 
His  army  marches  and  seizes  Mcta,  401 
Attempts  to  surprise  Strasbuig,  400, 4NL  la 
strongly  soUdted  U>  qwre  It,  410.  Retnms,  fti 
The  emperor  prepares  for  war 
417.  Instigates  the  Turks  to  Invade  Ni 
499.  Terouanne  taken  and 
Charlea,495,496.  Heeden  taken,  496. 
an  army  into  the  Low-Cooatries 
Charles,  ib.  Endeavoun  to  ohsttDd  HmTi 
riage  of  Mary  of  England  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
434.  The  progress  of  bis  aroM  agataat  the 
emperor,  435.  Engues  Charles,  ib.  BeHns, 
ib.  Cosmo  di  Medici,  duke  of  Fkyreooe,  makes 
war  against  him.  436.  Appoiaia  Peter  fltroni 
c(»nmander  j^f  Us  army  In  Italj,  ^7.  Stnoi 
delbated,  438.  Sienna  taken,  iXL  Pope  Paol 
TV.  makes  overtures  to  an  alliaaee  wkb  Idn 
against  the  emperor,  45L    Montnioioacy*e  ar- 

Kmenti  against  this  alliance,  ib.  laneiaiiaded 
the  Guues  to  accept  it,  ib.  >8endi  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorraln  with  powera  to  ocqclade  k, 
453.    The  pope  aigna  the  treaty,  453.    A  trace 
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for  five  years  conduded  with  the  emneror. 
Is  exhorted  by  c>ardinal  Caraflk  to  break  tlie 


truce,  459.    U  absolved  from  his  oath, 

condudes  a  new  treaty  with  the  pope,  46SL 

^end8  the  duke  of  Guise  into  Ita^,  46S.    The 

constable  Montmorency  defeated  and 

prisoner  at  St.  Quintin,  460.    Heoty 

for  the  defence  of  Paris,  llv    St 

by  assault,  470.    CoUecti  his  troopa,  and 

tiates  for  assistance,  470, 471.    His  kind 

tion  of  the  dtike  of  Guise,  474.    Calais 

by  Guise,  475.    Eropoweia  Montaaoiancy  la 

negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip,  480.    Hoooais 

him  highly  on  his  return  to  France,  lb.    Writes 

to  queen  Elizabeth  with  pro; 

484.    How  he  failed  in  his  suit,  ib. 

tha  trea^  of  Ghateaifr  Cambraau^  486  40 
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Hlidaiiglii«iiiaiTledioPkllip.aiid  Vkdbtu 
to  tlM  duke  of  Bavojr,  487.  Tbe  mvrtage  of 
Us  lirtrr  and  daughter  celebrated  with  graat 
poaip.4dB.    UiedeaU^Ul. 

Mmrp  vlL  of  BngUind,  detaJoe  tbe  archduke 
Philip  and  hla  dueheai,  when  driven  on  bis 
coaai,  thiee  mntha,  at  the  iaatigaUon  of  Fer- 
dinand, M. 
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ef  Kntjand,  wndM  an  ambanador 
to  Germany  lo  niopoae  hte  elaima  to  the  Unpe- 
tial  eioirn,  113.    Is  diicounced  from  hia  pre- 
tenaioni,and  takea  no  part  with  the  other  com- 
petitttB,  ih.  His  penMwi  character  and  poUtleal 
Influence  In  Europe,  ISL    JBnUrely  guided  by 
cajidinal  Wolaey,  128.    Receives  a  vieit  from 
the  emperor  Chartai  V.,  1S3.    Goea  over  to 
France  lo  visit  Francis,  ib.    Wrestles  with 
Frandi,  and  is  thrown  by  liini,  ib.  iMte.    Has 
noothar  interview  with  Charles  at  Gravettnes, 
JS4.    Uharies  offers  to  submit  his  dllfbrences 
with  Francis  to  his  arbitration,  lb;    Fubiishes 
n  treatiae  on  the  Seven  Sacnunents,  against 
Bfartln  Luther,  147.    Obtains  of  the  pope  the 
title  of  I>«/«nd0r^C*«F«<tA,Ib.    Takes  oart 
with  Charles  agninst  Francis,  lb.    Sends  Wol- 
aey to  negotiate  an  accommodation  between 
the  emperor  and  J^'rands,  151.    Concludes  a 
league  with  Charles  against  Francis,  15S.    His 
nvowed  reasons  for  this  treaty,  ib.  Htaprlvate 
motives,  ib.    DeeJarea  war  axaittst  Francis, 
1S7.  Is  visited  by  Charles,  fir.   Sf  nkcs  descenu 
upon  tin  coMt  of  France.  158.  Advances  with 
an  army  into  Picardv,  ib.    Oblised  to  retire 
by  the  duke  de  Vendome,  lb.    ejitem  into  a 
treaty  with  the  emperor  and  Charles  duke  of 
Bourbon,  177.    Bow  he  raised  supplies  for  his 
wans  beyond  the  grams  of  his  parliament,  180. 
Sends  the  duke  of  Sullblk  to  invade  Picnidy, 
who  penetrates  ahnoat  to  Paris,  but  is  driven 
back,  ib.    Engages  to  amist  Charles  in  an  in- 
vasiou  of  Provence,  187.    Causes  of  his  not 
supporting  the  imperinlists,  1£7, 188.    Effects 
or  the  battle  of  Pavla  and  captivity  of  Francis 
on  him,  194.    Partienlars  of  his  embassy  to 
Charles.  194. 105.    Concludes  a  defensive  nlli- 
•nce  with  France,  197.    Is  declared  protector 
of  the  league  of  Cognac  aialnst  the  emperor, 
909.  His  motives  for  assisting  the  pope  against 
the  emperor.  831.    Enters  into  a  league  with 
Francis,  ono  renounces  the  English  claim  to 
tbe  crown  of  France,  lb.    Declares  war  against 
the  emperor,  334.    Conchides  m  truce  with  the 
governess  of  the  Low-Countrlea,  S96.    Projects 
his  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragoo,  XB. 
Motivee  which  withheld  the  popo  from  mnt- 
Incitfib.  Acquiesces  in  the  pence  of  Cambray, 
SS.  .Sends  a  supply  of  money  to  the  pioiestMit 
league  In  Germany.  94a    Procures  his  mar- 
riace  to  be  annulled  by  Cranmer,  archbishop 
of  <:anlarbui7,  S44.    The  divorce  reveraed  by 
the  pope  under  penally  of  excommunlcotioo, 
lb.    Benounces  the  papal  supremacy,  ib.    Re- 
fuses to  aclcnowledge  any  council  called  by  the 
pope,  851.     Oppooas  James  V.  of  Scodnnd 
marr7lng  Mary  of  Guise,  S78.    His  disgusti 
with  Francis,  and  intorcourse  with  the  em- 
perar,  976,  977.     Concludes  a  league  with 
Cbiirlea,a96L    Makes  war  with  Scotland,  3(17. 
Ptnkalara  of  hia  treaty  with  Charles,  ib. 
Invades  France,  and  invests  Boukxne,  317. 
Refuses  the  emperor*s  plan  of  operattons,  31& 
b  deeerted  l»y  the  emperor,  ib.    Takes  Bo«- 
togne.  990.    His  hanghnr  propooala  to  France, 
Ib     PcAce  of  Campe,  33&    Is  succeeded  by 
Ms  son  Edward  VI.,  957.    A  review  of  his 
policy,  493.    > 

Sertferdy  earl  of,  phmdera  and  bums  Edtobuigh. 
317.  Joins  demy  after.  In  hia  lavaaions  of 
France,  lb. 

JB'mss,  the  landgrave  of,  procuras  the  restoration 
of  hii  kinsman,  Ulrlc  duke  of  Wurtembuif, 
Hto  vftBwi  cuufjrad  Willi  tiKM  of  tlw 


elector  of  Saxony,  388.  The  flmarror*^  de> 
cdtAU  professions  to  him,  331.  Qokfs  th 
ammhenaloos  of  the  protestant  league  with 
regard  to  the  emperor,  lb  Is  appolni3d  jolnl 
rommandpf  of  the  umy  of  the  league  with 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  341.  Thehr  eharaiMera 
compared,  lb.  Unes  An  attack  of  the  etOM- 
ror,  but  is  opposed  l>y  the  elector,  343.  His 
letter  to  Maurtee  dake  of  Saxony,  34tt.  The 
army  of  the  league  dlspers&^348.  Is  reduced 
to  accept  honh  torms  from  Charles,  367.    His 

^  humiliating  reception  by  the  emperor,  366.  Is 
detained  in  conflnement,  360.  His  offen  of 
submission  slighted  by  toe  emperor,  379.  Is 
carried  by  the  einperor  with  him  into  tlie  Ne- 
therlands, 381.  Renews  his  endeavonn  fbr 
Hberty,  3b9.  Charles  releases  arbitrarily  the 
eloctor  of  Brandenbunand  Maurice  ftom  thek 
engagementi  to  him.  380.  Is  dosohr  oonllDed 
in  the  citadel  of  Mechlin,  lb.  Obtains  hla 
liberty  by  the  treaty  of  Passau.  414.  b  arrested 
by  the  queen  of  HuMury,  but  freed  by  the 
emperor.  416.  The  ollects  of  hii  conflnement 
on  nim,  lb. 

Hmitenu^  Us  account  of  Lewis  ZIL  shown  to 
contradict  the  relations  given  l»y  Bellur,  and 
other  French  historians,  of  the  educaoon  of 
CharM  v.,  98,  note. 

ife^  JtaUa.    Bee  Jimta. 

N»if  League^  against  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
formed  at  Cognac,  under  tbe  protection  of 
Henry  VIU.  of  England,  900. 

HoruCf  a  potter*s  scm  of  Lesbos,  commeooea 
pirato  mtk  his  brother  Hayradin,  858  See 
Bmrbamstti. 

Hwvarf,  Is  invaded  1>y  Solyman  the  Manilficent, 
and  its  king  Lewis  It.  kUled,  819.  His  sue- 
cessest  and  the  number  of  iirisonerB  carried 
away,  ib.  Tlie  archduke  Ferdinand  elected 
king  ot  together  with  Bohemia,  ib.  John 
Zapol  BcKplus  wrests  it  ftom  Ferdinand,  906. 
Stephen  succeeds  on  the  death  of  his  father 
John,  397.  Is  treacherously  seized  by  Solyman, 
898.    See /«a*«tta  and  Jifafimuxti. 


Jtmes  V.  of  Scotland,  levies  troops  to 
FroncfaKin  Provence,  but  Ms  Intention  ftus- 
troted,  878.  His  negotiations  for  ntarrisfe 
with  Francis's  dauehter,  ib.  Marries  Marv  of 
Guise,  ib.  Dies,  and  leave!  Mary  his  innnl 
daughter  to  suocieed  him,  307.    See  Jlfcry. 

JettM'c«,  the  order  of,  by  whom  founded,  150i 
Character  of  that  order,  ib.     Characier  of 
Ijgnatio  hajdatj  ttieir  founder,  387.    The  order 
oonfirawd  oy  the  pope,  898.    An  ezamtootlon 
Hito  tbe  constitution  of  tbe  order,  ib.    Office 
and  power  of  their  general,  888,  389.    The 
rapid  piUBicsB  of  the  order.  900.    Ennge  In 
trade,  and  eetaltUsh  an  empire  in  Soutn  Ame 
rica,  ib.    Bad  tondency  of  the  order.  801.    An 
reqwnsibie  for  nwet  of  the  pernicious  eflbeta 
of  popery  since  their  institution,  ib.    Advan 
tages  resulting  from  their  institntlon,  lb.    Ci 
vilixe  the  natives  of  Paratuay,  808.    Thel/ 
precautions  for  the  Independency  of  their  em 
pire  there,  803.    Bow  the  pertiettlara  of  their 
government  and  Instltotion  came  to  be  db 
ckMed,  lb.    Summary  of  their  characier,  884. 

/ndallfmcsff,  In  the  Romish  church,  the  doctrine 
of,  explained,  18S.  By  whom  flrat  invented, 
lb.  Martin  Luther  preaches  agelnst  them,  197 
Writes  against  them  to  Albeit  elector  of  Meats . 
Ib.  A  bun  Issued  in  (bvour  of,  131.  The  sob 
of,  opposed  in  Switzerland  by  Zuiagtiua.  138. 

Jis/sNlatftf.  duke  of.  hb  baufhty  resentment  of  ■ 
casual  Mow  on  his  horse,  9SL  Is  protected  bgr 
the  constable  of  CostUe,  ib. 

Imueemt,  a  sroung  domestb  of  cardinal  dl  Moiil% 
obtains  hb  cardinal's  hat  on  hb  etaethm  to 
the  papecy,  981. 

Aisrisk  a  eysiom  of  theotonr  en  eilbd,  prepersd 
by  Older  ef  Che  enperaf  Oarioi  y .  Ibr  il»  wi 
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,  Sn.   !■  <liiwi<i»ed  of,  both  by 
protMUmti  aad  piptats,  37& 
hn«»titmr44f  uiurpftttoiui  of  tile  SonUi  derfy 
in  Germany,  dtthng  the  dkiputet  between  tiie 
emperora  fend  popes,  coaoeniinf,  ISB. 

/#ciHM,  dancbler  of  Ferdinand,  and  mother  of 
Cbarlei  vT,  vieilf  Spain  with  her  buefaaad 
PhUlp  archduke  of  Anttrla,  90.  b  aUghtod 
1^  bar  huaband,  ib.  Her  character,  ib.  la 
abruptly  left  bi  Spain  by  lier  hu|band,  lb. 
Sinlu  Into  metancholy  on  the  oecacioa,  and  ie 

'  delivered  of  her  second  son  Ferdinand,  lb. 
Her  letter  of  cooaent  to  her  fbther*s  tegency  of 
Castile  intercepted,  and  liereeif  conflned,  98. 
Made  joint  regent  of  Castile  with  Ferdinand 
and  PhiliiL  by  the  treaty  of  Salamanca,  93. 
Seta  out  for  S^iain  with  PhUip,  are  driven  on 
the  coast  of  Bngland,  and  oetabaed  tliree 
months  by  Henry  VD.,  94.  Acknowledged 
queen  by  the  Cortes,  96. '  Her  teDdemees  to 
her  husband  in  his  ■iokncss,  and  eztraonlinary 
attachment  to  liis  bbdy  when  dead,  lb.  Is  in- 
capable of  government,  ib.  Her  son  Charles 
amumes  the  crown,  101.  The  Cortes  acknow- 
ledge her  BOD  Ung,  with,  a  reservation  in  her 
fhvonr,  108.  Her  reception  of  Padilla,  the 
chief  of  tike  Spanish  maleoontenta,  193.  The 
holy  Junta  removed  to  Tordesittas,  tiie  place 
of  her  residenoe,  ib.  Betapses  into  her  fonner 
melancholy,  lb.«  The  proceedings  of  the  Imty 
Junta  carried  on  in  her  name,  ib.  Is  seised 
by  the  uond6  de  Haro,  187.  Dies  afW  near 
tmy  years'  confinement,  454, 455. 

Mm  Zapol  Scapius.  by  the  aswlstsnre  of  sultan 
elolvmah,  estaoUsnes  himself  in  the  kingdom 
of  Hungaiy,  9B6.  Leaves  the  Idngdom  to  his 
son  St^hen,  987.  See  Hungarft  AaMto, 
and  MarUimtti, 

b^MUy  daughtw  of  John  11.  of  Castile,  and 
wife  of  Ferdinand  Idng  of  Arragon,  her  Iiis- 
tory,  80.  Her  coneera  at  the  archduke  Philip's 
treatment  of  her  daughter  Joanna,  90.  Her 
death  and  character,  in.  Appoints  Fsrdinand 
regent  of  Castile,  under  restrictions,  01. 

,  daughter  to  Sigisround  king  of  Poland, 
married  to  Jolm  ki^  of  Hungary,  396.  Her 
charactei',  997.  Is  ireacherousTy  Carried,  with 
her  inlknt  son,  lat^  Transylvania  by  sultmi 
-SoJyman,  988.  The  government  of  this  pro- 
vince and  the  education  of  her  son  committed 
to  her  jointly  with  Martinuzzi,  39&  Is  Jealous 
of  Martinttcxi*s  influence,  and  courts  the 
Turks,  lb.  Is  prevailed  on  to  resign  Tranwl- 
▼ania  to  Ferdinand,  909.  Retires  to  Silesia, 
ib.    Beoovers  poosMsion  of  Transylvania,  41X7. 

-^-^-ofPortugal,  married  to  tiie  emperor  CharieB 
v.,  904.     ^^  ^^ 

Jtoty,  consequences  of  the  leane  between  pcne 
Leo  X.  and  the  emperor  Cbaries  V.  to,  1». 
The  characters  of  the  Italians,  Siianiarda,  and 
French  contrasted,  ib.  State  of,  at  the  aooes- 
8AonofCIementVlI.tothepapacy,181.  Views 
of  the  Italian  States  wltii  respect  to  the  era- 
neror  and  Francis  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  ftom  Genoa  and  the  Milanese,  189. 
Their  apprehenskms  on  tin  battle  of  Pavfa 
and  captivity  of  Francis,  195.  The  principal 
states  kdn  in  the  holy  league  against  the  em- 
peror, 900.  Are  disgusted  at  the  tardiness  of 
Francis,  919.  A  view  of  the  GhlbelUne  ihe- 
tkm,  ib.  Sentiments  of  the  sutes  of,  on  the 
peace  of  Cambray,  931.  Is  visited  bv  the  em- 
peror Charles,  933.  The  motives  of  his  mo- 
deration towards  tlie  states  of,  333,  934.  A 
Imgae  among  the  stales  of;  fbrmed  by  Charica, 
943.  Plaeenua  granted  to  Octavio  Faraese  by 
Philip  n.  of  Spain.  473.  The  investtture  of 
Blenna  ^ven  by  PliiUp  to  Cosmodi  Medid,  473. 
The  coneequenee  of  these  grants,  ib. 

Jknia,  holy,  a  view  of  the  confederacy  in  Spain 
no  termed,  109, 103.  The  authority  of  Adrian 
dttiolataMd  by,  IML   Bawwffad  fcTorikMBi^ 


oasdings  carried  OB  in  the 
Beoeives  letiSM  ftom  Cbailss  10  lav  4 
arms,  with  promises  of  psBdeo,  lei. 
atrances  of  grievancea  umwa  «ip  bf  i  i^ 
aaiticnlan  of  this  remonstianec,  li4» 
Bemarks  on  ths splritof  l^  106w    Aief 
dated  from  presenting  it  ta  Cbades,  I 
pose  to  deprive  Ghariea  of  Us  rayaky  immm 
tiir  lifb  of  Joanna,  ih.    Tidw  lim  laM,  197. 


Character  of  their  amy.  it.  TheqaoannrinBd 
bytlmCondddeHaiOiib.  HowtiinrohiaiKd 
money  to  support  tlMlr  army,  IflB.  I^iaa  time 
in  negoUatrng  with  Urn  noblsa,  198, ' 
poae  10  make  their  peace  wBh  CIm 
ezpensfr  of  the  noUea,  149.  Their 
conduct,  ib.  Their  nrmy  defrrted  by  H 
and  Padilla  taken  prlmoer,  179l  P^ln< 
eutBd,ib.  His  letiemlOhla  wife,  and  the  cHy 
of  Toledo,  170, 171,  mtt.  The  rain  of  ihs 
oonfbderacy,  179L 

JtUnu  II»  pope,  ohi 
of,  136. 

— -^  jn^  pope,  his  ehavaeier,  384 
his  cardinal's  hat  infhmoosly,  Ih. 
to  the  callmg  a  eouacil,  SBSl 
at  Trent,  ih.    Aaeerts  his  a« 
peremptorily  in  the  buB  fiir 
oonftrmlng  Octavio  Fmin—i  hi 
Bequires  Octavio  to  rwHnquhih 
with  Fiance,  393.   The 
444. 


ii  geMlcaiaB, 
sarfinal  Xlmc 


La  CAon,  a  Flemlrii 
Charles  V.  with  ei 
geney  of  Castilej,  lOi 

Lmndriofi  siege  of,  bv  tlwi 
300.    U  abandoned  by  Um,  J 

XAaiMv,  mortgages  ths  fevenues  of  Naptaa,  m 
supply  tlie  edsendes  of  tlm  CBBparor,  VB. 
Francis  surreiiden  htanseif  piiw>pa  to  him  at 
thebatUeofPavta,199.  HmcaiitioMS  rljipmil 
ofliim,ib.  Deliveni  him  up  in  pnisiianf  a  of 
the  treaQrof  Madrid,  and  receivea  the  date  af 
Orteans  and  the  dauphin,  aa  hoaUfen  la  sk- 
cliange,  904.  Is  sent  ainliamBdiii'  to  Fiamii 
to  require  his  fuiflimsnt  of  the  tioaty  oi;  910i 
Coneiudea  a  treaty  with  the  pope,  91ft. 
to  join  the  imperialtala  at  Bonm, 
troops  rof  use  to  obey  him,  991, 399. 

Z>aiMsa,  Don  John  de,  made  vieeeoqr  of 
on  the  4lepartare  of  Chariea  V. 
119.    Comnoses  tiie  dietoihanoea  iheics,  173;' 

ZjtnagnctMui  Lewie  Fiosoo,  ooom  Ot,  Ms  ehi 
racier,  351..  Meditatee  anfavectinf  the  i 
ment  of  Genoa,  ib.  Hia 
Bis  artful  method  of  awMhMng  liia 
353.  His  exhortation  to  them,  ih.  Bis 
view  wid)  his  wife,  354.  SalBaa  forth,  ft. 
Andrew  Doria  cscsimb,  3SS.  IKfHmes  asm  to 
know  hia  lerma,  ih.  Is  drowned,  Ih.  Hisbm- 
ther's  vanity  niina  their  deelgna,  lb.    See 

i>ii<ree,  Odet  da  Folx.  maresefaal  de.  ttat  Flench 
fovenor  of  Milan,  his  charaeter,  159.  AHsd- 
ates  the  aflbcUons  of  the  Milanese  Aom  the 
French,  ib.  Investt  Beggio,  but  is  repulssd  by 
Gufeeiardfail  the  historian,  tiien  goveraoi^Jb. 
Is  excommunicated  by  the  ptiwe,  ISL  ne 
money  lor  paying  his  tioops  asiind  by  Loobt 
of  Savoy,  ib.  Isleftliy  hb8wtB»tfooaa,lSBL 
Is  driven  out  of  the  MilaMBe  territ^rtea^  ibu 
A  new  body  of  Swim  under  htan  hisiit  oei  glv 
lncbattietotiielmperiaUeiB,whodeAn  hb, 
157.  The  Swim  leave  him,  Ih.  Bedrea  lM» 
France  with  the  residue  of  his  troops,  ih.  So- 
Itvers  np  the  daophhi  and  the  doko  of  Oitaas 
in  ezchanfe  fior  Francis  I.,  as  hrtstagai  Ibr  the 
performance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  991  Is 
appointed  goneraOmfano  of  the  leagoe  agatasi 
tiie  smpAror,  999.  Bis  anoceaasa  iii  mh.  ft. 
Moltvw  i^iiMh  wittdidd  Mm  Atn  h£Wi« 
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IhtMHiMniftk 
to  ndra  to  Naples  9B.  BloelndM  NuiIm, 
«a.  lUiannywMled,udUBitf kiUMlby 
die  penUoDM,  fl3& 

XMrwM,  Um  revival  ot,  favoanUa  to  tlw  r»- 
CarmMkm  of  rellfion,  14SL 

X^«tt,  0  puiiJk  diflpotuioQ  tald  than  liv  Martio 
l/athef  %ni  ig«<**'«#  5yn  th^  Tattdityirf  um>  papal 
autbori^,  laB. 

ZiM  X^  pope  of  loaie,  Uo  ebaraeter,  113.  Hfci 
aopielieaiiooa  on  the  alettioa  of  aa  emperor 
of  Oenaanjr,  at  the  death  of  MailmtHan,  Ik 
BleeottoeeltotheGenDaapiiiieeiilli.  Orante 
Chariee  V.  a  tenth  of  att  awleeiaiHral  beaeflcce 
la  Caetile,  U7.  Lan  CaetUe  oaier  aa  hiter- 
dlct,  but  takee  It  offat  the  taMiaaee  of  Chariee, 
ib.  Hie  coodua  on  the  proepcct  of  war  be- 
tween Ohariee  and  Fiancie,  190.  Situation  of 
the  p^iacv  at  hie  aoeeerion,  and  hie  vtewi  of 
policy,  135.  Hie  faiatteaUon  to  Martin  Luther's 
oontroveny  with  tlie  Damlakane,  cooceniinK 
iadalfeneee,  IM.  la  Inidgated  anlaet  ttm 
and  eumfflone  him  to  Rodm,  lb.  ueelree  the 
elector  of  Baioay  not  to  protect  him,  lb.  Is 
pierailBd  on  to  permit  Lutaer'edoctrlnee  to  be 
azaalaed  la  Oennany,  lb.  Oardinal  CaJetan 
appointed  to  try  him,  w.  iMweabulltaifavour 
or indttlgeneee,  131.  A eaepeneloa ofproeeed- 
inp  agalnet  Lather,  and  why,  138.  Pubttabes 
a  bail  of  excooununlcailon  agalaet  him,  133. 
The  poUtlcal  views  of  bis  conduct  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  148.  Coneludee  a  treaty 
with  Francis,  lb.  Conehidee  a  treaty  also  with 
Charles.  140.  The  eondltlone  of  the  trfaty 
with  Charleo,  Ik  Its  consequences  to  Italy, 
153.  Is  disappointed  in  a  ecbeme  fbrmed  by 
MoioaA,  chancellor  of  Milan,  for  attacking  thst 
dttichy,  lb.  Excommunicates  mai^hal  de 
Foix  for  hie  attack  of  Bcnlo.  and  declares 
against  France,  153,  154.  T'akes  a  body  of 
Swiss  into  pay,  154.  The  French  driven  out 
of  tbeMUaneee.155.  He  dies.  ib.  Tbe  spirit 
of  eoQfbdpraey  broken  by  his  death,  ib. 

VEtporr*^  Foix  de,  commancbtbe  French  troope 
in  Navarre  for  Henry  d'Albret,  150.  Reduces 
that  kingdom,  Ib.  His  Imprudent  progress  into 
Castile,  ib.  Is  taken  prieoner  bv  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  French  driven  out  of  Navarre,  lb. 

Lesaerd,  Father,  forms  a  scheme  of  betr^flng 
Mots  to  the  ImperiaHols,  440,  441.  Introdncee 
•oldien  clad  Ilka  Man.  441.  Is  detected,  ib. 
b  murdered  by  hie  monks,  448. 

LeoMfML  Don,  his  aeoouat  of  the  modvee  which 
indueea  the  emperor  Chariee  V.  to  resign  his 
beredltarv  domlntone,  4S4,  noU, 

LtmU  IL,  klna  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  his 
abaracier,  SIO.  b  Invaded  and  killed  hf  Bdtj- 
man  the  MagnMcent,  Ib. 

■  Xn.,  kina  of  Fiance,  reeetves  homace  of 

the  archduke  Phlrip,  for  the  earidom  of  Flan- 
dsn,  Mb  Concludes  a  treaty  with  him,  while 
at  war  with  FUrdinand  of  Arragon,  01.  Be- 
stows his  niece,  Germain  de  FoTx,  on  Ferdi- 
nand, and  eonehidee  a  pmoe  wlm  Mm,  98. 
Losce  the  cnnfldenee  of  FhlUp  on  that  occa- 
sion, 06L  «.>!«.  Bestows  his  ^est  dau^ter, 
already  betrothed  to  Chailm  V.,  on  the  count 
of'Ansoulemeuib. 

Xeyea,  Antonio  de,  defends  Pavia  for  tbe  emperor 
Malnst  Francis,  180.  His  vfgomus  derance. 
IBO.  Saniee  out  at  the  batHe  of  PavIa,  and 
conlributeo  to  the  defoat  <^  Francis,  103.  Is 
left  govenor  of  Milan  by  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bod,  814.  Defoats  the  foreee  there,  880.  b 
appointed  generallssbno  of  the  Italian  league, 
So.  Dhwts  the  operatlone  of  the  Invasion 
of  France  under  the  emperor,  800.    Dies,  800. 

JUt«r«ters,  m  oHigatiooa  to  the  order  of  Jeeulta, 


r.«rmre  dl  Medici.    Sea  JVMM. 
LovTvht,  cardinal  of,  panuades  Henry  IL  of 
France  to  aoeept  thaanaad  aUlaaee  fhth  pope 
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Paul  IV.,a>dbiWttteBoBietoaogotimit, 
451, 458.  Bis  imprudent  behaviour  towaida 
the  duchess  of  Vaientinois,  47ii. 

L9ui§9  of <Savoy,  mother  of  Fraods  L  of  Franca, 
her  character,  154.  Her  motives  for  seixing 
the  money  appointed  for  payment  of  marmeb^ 
Lautrec'B  troops,  lb.  Cause  of  her  aversion 
to  the  iMMise  of  Bourbon,  170.  Her  advances 
lowarde  a  marriace  with  Chailee  duke  of 
Bourbon,  reilected  by  him,  177.  Determines 
to  nln  him,  ibb  irtstlgatin  a  law-soit  agaiuK 
him  for  his  estatew,  to.  Goes  to  dissuade 
Francis  ttnm  his  Intended  Invasion  of  the  Mi^ 
laneee,  who  will  not  wait  for  tier,  188.  U  ap- 
pointed regent  during  Us  abeenee,  ib.  Her 
prudent  conduct  on  the  defeat  of  Pavla.  and 
captivity  of  her  son  Francis,  183.  Condudea 
a  defensive  alliance  with  Heiiry  VUI.,  197; 
batiliee  the  treaty  of  Madrid  for  tbe  recovery 
of  her  son*s  liberty,  803.  Undertakes  with 
Margaret  of  Savoy  to  accommodate  the  differ- 
ences between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  830^ 
Articlee  of  the  peace  of  Cambray,  lb. 

X«f  0la,  Ixnatio,  commands  tbe  castle  of  Pain- 
peluiia,  ui  Navarre,  and  is  wounded  in  iti  de- 
'fonoe,  150.  His  enthusittstk  turn  of  mind.  ib. 
The  founder  Of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  lb.  Pre- 
vails on  the  pope  to  fwahllah  the  order,  887, 
88B.  An  exainination  into  the  constltothm  of 
the orderjasa.  Oflice and  power  of  the  gene- 
ral, 3£B,  380.  The  rapid  piofress  of  the  order, 
800.    8eeJe»«<i«. 

Lunenbmrgk,  duke  of,  avows  the  oplnloas  of 
Luther,  18^ 

LtUJUrf  Harttn,  the  happy  conseonences  of  the 
opinions  proMgated  by  him,  134.  Attacks  In- 
dulgences, 18d.  His  nrth  and  eduration,  ib. 
Chosen  philosophical  professor  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg,  187.  Inveighs  against  the 
publishers  of  Indu^ences,  lb.  writes  to  Albert 
elector  of  Mentx  acalnst  them,  lb.  Composes 
theees  against  inoulgeneee,  lb.  Is  supDorted 
bv  the  Augustlnlans,  and  encouraged  by  Fredo- 
Hck  elector  of  Saxony,  188.  b  summoned  to 
Rome  by  pope  Leo,  ISO.  Obtains  of  the  pope 
leave  to  have  his  doctrines  examined  in  Ger- 
many, ib.  Appears  before  cardinal  Cajeian 
at  Augsburg,  to.  His  resolute  reply  to  the  oe- 
remptory  oroer  of  Cajetan.  to  retract  his  prin- 
ciples, 130.  Withdraws  from  Augsburg,  and 
appealafrom  die  pope  IlKnformed,  to  the  pope 
when  better  inlormed,  concerning  him,  lb. 
Appeals  to  a  general  council,  131.  The  death 
or  Maximilian,  how  of  service  to  him,  138. 
Questions  the  papal  authority  In  a  public  dla- 
putation,  ib^  His  opinions  coiodemned  by  the 
oniverdtles  of  Cologne  and  Louvain,  Ib.  A 
bull  of  excommunication  jmbltohed  against 
him,  133.  Pronounces  the  pope  to  be  antl- 
cJirtst,  and  bums  the  bull,  ib.  Reflections  on 
the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  towards 
him,  134.  Reflections  on  ht^  conduct,  lb. 
CauHs  which  contributed  to  Ikvour  his  oppo- 
sirion  to  the  church  of  Rome,  135.  Pardea 
larly  the  art  of  prindng,  143.  And  the  revival 
of  Maming,  ib.  He  is  summoned  to  appear 
at  the  diet  of  Worms,  145.  A  safe-conduct 
granted  hfan  thither,  lb.  His  reception  there, 
lb.  RefVises  to  retract  his  opintons,  lb.  Da- 
partL  140.  An  edict  published  against  bin, 
lb.  He  Is  seised  and  cbncealed  at  Wartburg, 
U>.  Progress  of  his  doctrines,  ib.  The  um- 
versicy  of  Paris  puUisfaes  a  decree  against  him, 
ib.  Wrote  ogainst  by  Henry  VTU.  of  Cntland, 
140,  147.  Answers  both,  147.  WItiidrawa 
from  his  retreat  to  check  the  Inconsiderate  xeal 
of  Carlostadius.  188.  Undertakes  a  transla- 
don  of  the  Bible,  ib.  His  doctrines  avowed 
Vy  several  of  the  German  princes,  183.  Hb 
moderate  and  prudent eonductjaOT.  Marries 
Catharine  a  Bona,  a  nun,  ib.  The  great  pro- 
gress of  hb  dociriaw  among  the  Gennanb 
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ilted  uy  tbe  emperor*!  decree  egalDil  him,  938. 
Hii  concern  at  Um  practloei  of  tbe  epehepthif 
•tMuiMter,MO.  binviiedioL«ipw»byUeanr 
duke  of  Saxony,  97SIL  HieopinkMiofGitwper^ 
traatlee  tt>  uoiie  tlio  proleMaiUs  and  catnottw, 
SKA.  Diee,  SB.  Bummaiy  of  hie  character, 
989,330.  Extract  from  Us  Ihet  will,  331.  iMlt. 
Bee  FnttttmUt,  A  view  of  the  extraoidiiiary 
tflbcta  of  hia  revolt  fiom  the  church  of  Bome, 
on  that  court,  and  on  £orope  ia  geoeraJ, 
494-487. 
iMsembmav,  Invaded  bf  Eohect  de  la  Marck, 
kMd  of  BoulUon,  15L  Invaded  and  overrun 
by  the  duke  of  Orieaa%  3QS.  Ia  a«aiA  invaded 
by  Francia,  306. 

Jtfadrtd,  treaty  of,  between  the  emperor  Chaxlee 
V.  and  hla  prieojier  Prancia  L  king  of  France, 
SMB.  Sentlmenta  of  the  puhUe  with  r^ard  to 
thii  treaty,  903. 

JUgdtburg^  the  city  oil;  refbaei  to  admit  the  /»- 
Urim  enforced  by  Charlee  Y.,  and  prepares  fbr 
defence,  968.  Maurice  elector  of  Baxony  ap- 
pointed to  reduce  it,  380.  le  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  omplre,  305.  The  tecritoriei  of,  invaded 
by  Georae  of  Mecklenburch,  ib.  The  inliabit" 
ante  defeated  In  a  sally,  ib.  Maurice  of  Sax- 
ony arrives  and  beskfges  the  chy,  lb.  Surren- 
dm,  386.  Tlie  senate  elects  Maurice  their 
burprave,  ib. 

JfaAfMd,  king  of  Tunis,  hlstoiy  of  his  sons.  953. 

JK^ifrea.  an  insurrection  there.  173.  Which  Is 
queued  with  difficulty,  ib.  The  ihoderaUon  of 
Charles  towards  the  Inaurgeats,  on  his  arrival 
in  Spain.  174. 

JifaJMty,  the  appellation  of,  assumed  by  Charles 
V.  on  his  election  to  the  hnperial  crown,  and 
taken  by  ail  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe,  110. 

Mtimegf  council  of,  an  account  of,  989. 

Jll*Uat  the  island  of,  granted  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  expelled 
from  Hhodes  by  tbe  Turks,  150. 

Mamulukes^  extirpated  by  sultan  Selim  n.,  119. 

JUammaluktSf  a  taction  in  Geneva  so  termed, 
some  account  of,  961. 

JifaaiMl,  Don  John,  Ferdinand's  ambassador  at 
the  imperial  court,  pays  his  court  to  the  arch- 
duke Philip  on  queen  Isabella's  death,  99.  In- 
tercepts Joanna's  letter  of  consent  to  Ferdi- 
nand^s  regency  of  Castile,  lb.  Negotiates  a 
treaty  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  93.  De- 
clares for  Maximilian's  regency  on  Philip's 
death,  96.  Is  mado  imperial  ambassador  at 
Rome,  and  concludes  an  alliance  between 
Charles  V.  and  Leo  X.,  149.  Tbe  conditions 
•f  the  treaty,  ib^  Procures  Adrian  of  Utrecht 
to  be  elected  pope,  156. 

M&reOtMS  11.,  pope,  his  character,  44a    Dies,  Ib. 

JlfarciajM,  battle  ot  between  Peier  Btrousl  and 
the  marquis  de  Marlgnano.  438. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  and  clowagcr  of  Savoy, 
aunt  to  Charles  V.,  undertakes  with  Louise, 
mother  of  Francis  I.-of  France,  to  aooonuno- 
date  the  differences  between  those  two  nion- 
archs,930.  AftideaofthepeaceofCambray, 
830iS3I. 

MarigiiaM.  marquia  of,  appointed  commander 
of  tbe  Florentine  armv,  nctinc  against  the 
French,  437.  Defeats  the  Freodi  army  under 
Peier  BtroazI,  438.  Lays  siege  to  Sienna,  lb. 
Converts  the  siege  into  a  bkickade,  lb.  Sienna 
turrenders,  438.  Reduces  Porto  Broole,  ib. 
Bis  troops  ordered  into  Piedmont  by  the  em- 
peror, lb. 

Jutrek^  Robert  de  la,  lord  of  Bouillon,  declares 
war  agaiiltt  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  150.  Ra- 
vages Luxembourg  with  French  troops,  151. 
Is  commanded  to  disband  his  troops  by 
Francis,  lb.  His  territories  reduced  by  the 
emperor,  Ib. 

MmrMOUa,  bestegsd  bv  (be  imperialists,  187. 


there  between  the  pope 
Jfartfrau^  bishop  of  1 
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Jan  to  Stephen  king  of 
ia  character,  ib.    BoUclts  the 
sultan  Bolyman  against  Feidtnand,  ft. 
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to  the  foveiuBMat 

education  of  the  young  kinc,  jotalhr  wWi 
queea.  388.  Negotiates  wim  Ferdinand,  i 
Prevails  with  the  queen  toreaignTtaiijIiiaala 
to  Ferdinand,  ib.  Is  appoimed  gtfvciuM  of 
Transylvania,  and  made  a  cardfaud.  389, 400. 
Is  wtwssiaated  by  Ferdhiand'a  order,  4M 

Jfartfr,  Bsler,  his  authority  cited  ia  proof  of 
the  extordons  of  the  Fleasisfa  buusMd  of 
Charles  V.,  109. 

Jforf  of  Burgundy,  eontracled  Co  Lewis  XIL  of 
France,  but  married  to  the  enperor  MaiiBi* 
Ii«n,8B. 

of  England,  her  aeeearioB,  431.    Beeehea 

proposals  fTOm  the  emperar-Clmrlcay.  ef  mar 
lying  his  son  Phittp,  lb.   TheEngUah  avene 
to  tius  unioD,  ib.    The  house  of  ooaaasaaa  w 
BMinstrates  sf  amsl  the  malch,  43B.    Tlw  ard 
dee  of  marrmge,  lb.    The 


by  pariiameiu  and  oompleiad,  433. 
bltahes  the  RomMi  reUgkm,  ib.  I 
the  reformeia,  ib.  Invites  Chariea  to  EnglaBd 
on  his  resignation  and  passage  lo  Spain, 
he  declines,  403.  Isengaaedl^PlilltpK 
him  In  his  war  against  France,  467.  ] 
raon^  by  her  prerojgative  to  carry  on  die 
lb.  Her  neglect  in  the  security  of  Calais,  <& 
Cilaia  Invested  aad  taken  by  tliedufceofOaise, 
ib.    Dies,  484. 

• ^  daughter  of  James  ▼.  of  Snntlaiid,  ane- 

ceeds  to  the  crown  an  Infant,  307.  la  jeoa- 
tracted  to  tlie  dan]dUn  of  France,  374.  Is 
educated  at  the  court  of  Fraaee,  3BS^  The 
marria|e  completed,  Ib^  Assumes  tbe  tide  and 
arms  of  England  on  the  death  of  Mary,  48S. 

Jf<0te4ia«,  John,  a  baker,  becosace  a  leadsr  oTihe 
anabaptists  at  Munsier,  9i&  Beizea  the  dty, 
and  establidies  a, new  form  of  govcnoneat 
there.  946, 947.  RepnlseetheMahopof  MuaaMr, 
947.  Is  killed,  ib.  SetBtmaUudAmah^Huta. 

Mamrieef  duke  of  Baxony,  hia  mocSvea  ror  not 
acceding  to  the  protestanl  league  of  Smalkaldiy 
310l  Marchea  to  the  assistanceof  Fenlinaad 
in  Hiyigaiy,  ib.  Bis  diftrence  with  hiaooodn 
the  elector,  lb.  His  conduct  at  the  Aet  of 
Worms,  3^  Joins  the  emperor  against  the 
protestanis,  330.  His  modvea,  344.  Bis  Inst- 
dtoos  conduct  towards  the  etoctor^SiSL  Sciaes 
the  doctorate  of  Baxony,  346.  Saxoogr  reco- 
vered by  tiie  deetor^9L  Hia  ineflhctinl  en- 
deavours to  reduce  Wlttembeif  for  the  coqie- 
n>r,364.  Obtahis  poasesskm  of  the  eiedoraie, 
ae&  Is  formally  laveeted  at  the  diet  of  Aa9- 
buiiC}378.  Becomes  dissadslled  with  the  easpe- 
ror,  386.  Els  motives  for  discontent  expWaed, 
Sb.    His  addrsss  and  caution  in  hia  eoadoet, 

387.  Makes,  neverthdess,  profcaaions  of  his 
attachment  to  the  reformation,  Ih.  Undeitakes 
10  reduce  Bf  agdebiurg  to  submit  to  the  HuHm, 

388.  Proisau  against  the  oooDdl  of  Trent,  Ibi 
Is  commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  rediiioe 
Magdeburg,  380.  Joins  George  of  MeckleiriNug 
before  Hagdebuig,  386^  Tbe  city  capfi  dates. 
306.  BeghM  to  intrigue  with  count  MamftU^ 
Ih.  Is  deoted  burgrave  of  Magdebotg,  IK 
Dismisses  his  troops,  387.  His  addiem  la 
amudng  the  emperor,  ib.  Makca  an  aBlanoe 
with  Henrv  n.  of  France,  to  make  war  on  the 
emperor,  401.  Makes  a  formal  requisitloa  ef 
the  landjrrave's  Uberty,  409.  John  Me  troops, 
and  pubUdies  a  manlftsto,  404, 406.  Takes ' 
possession  of  AngriHirg  and  oilier  cities,  481 
An  Ineffectual  necotlallon  with  Clwrtes,  400^ 
Defbats  a  body  of  the  empefOr*e  troops^  407. 
Takesthecaslieof£hiab«f,lk    b 
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ft^ftBOttni^iii  lilittoo||i|fti. 
alid  narrowly  bbImm  tuliif  Chailei^  409.  A 
negotiation  botwaen  bim  and  FanUnaiid,  4U. 
B«BlaieaFnnkibctontlwMalDa,413.  akin- 
<lnroDientB  lo  an  aeoommodation,  414>  Stena 
a  maty  with  tbo  euparor  at  Paaiaii,  lb.  Be> 
flflrtlona  on  hia  oondoet  In  this  wax.  415. 
Mareliea  Info  Hnagary  lo  oppoae  the  Turiui, 
416.  la  plaead  at  the  head  of  the  league  agalifM 
Albert  of  Biaodenbuig,  484.  Defeaia  Albort, 
hut  la  killed  In  the  battle,  lb.  Hia  character^ 
lb.    la  anccaeded  by  hia  brother  Angnatiia,  485. 

MmxtmiUtMi  emperor  of  Geraiany,  elaima  the 
regeoey  of  Caatlle  on  hia  son  PhUip'a  death, 
95.  la  aupported  In  hia  claim  by  Don  John 
MamieliM.  Loaealt,ib.  ObtahiathegoTam- 
mani  of  the  LowCountrlee  by  the  death  of 
PfalUp,B8.  AppointaWlUlaadeCcoy,lordof 
Cbwrrea,  to  auperliitend  the  edocation  of  his 
■raadaon  Charlea,  lb.  Conelndea  a  peace  with 
France  and  Venice,  100.  Dlea,  110.  State  of 
Bnrope  at  thia  period,  111.  Hia  endeavoura  to 
aeeure  the  imperial  crown  to  hia  grandaon 
Charlea,  ib.    How  obatrycted,  ib. 

MteUmhtTft  George  o£,  Invadea  the  tenritorlea 
of  Ifagdebuig  fiw  the  emperor,  305.  Defisata 
the  Maidebargera,  who  aally  oat  on  him,  ib. 
b  Joined  by  Ifaarica  of  Saxony,  who  aawimwa 
the  anpreme  command,  Ib. 

Mtdtetno^  John  Jamea.    Bee  MaHfnamc. 

JIfcdici,  Alexander,  realored  to  the  dominiona  of 
Pkwenoe  by  the  emperor  Charles,  334.  Ii 
amaarinatcd,  875. 

i  cardinal  de,  elected  pope,  and  aaaomea 
the  title  Of  CleaMntVIL,im  See  dnuiil  VU. 

,  Catharine  di,  ia  married  to  the  duke  of 

Orleans,  843.  b  conjectured  by  the  emperor 
Cltarles  V.  to  have  poisoned  tlM  dauphin,  370. 
-,  Coamo  dff,  made  duke  of  Florence,  875. 


b  supported  by  the  emneror,  and  defeats  the 
IMurdaans  of  Lorenao,  StO.  Asserts  his  inde- 
pendendy  against  the  emperor,  431.  Oflbrs  to 
nduce  Sienna  for  tbe  emperor,  430.  Enters 
Into  a  war  with  France,  ib.  See  Marigntmo. 
Hie  addreaa  in  procnring  the  lavestituie  of 
Sienna  from  PhUlp  II.  or  Spain,  473.  It  is 
granted  to  lilm,  473. 

«^^,  Lorenao  de.  aasamlnatea  hia  klnaman 
Alexander,  875.  Flies,  ib.  Attempts  to  oppose 
Codmo.  but  is  defeateo,  375, 376. 

JHsdiJMi  del  Campn,  the  inliabiianis  of,  reAne  to 
bt  Fooaeca  taae  the  military  stores  thero  Ibr 
the  siege  of  the  Insurgenia  in  Segovia,  Ml. 
Tbe  town  almuat  burnt  bv  Fonaeca,  ib.  The 
Inhabltanu  rapnlse  him,  lb.  Soirenders  afbr 
dw  battb  of  vilblar,  and  diaaoiution  of  the 
holy  Juhta,  171. 

JftbncMan,  Imbibes  the  optekms  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther, 134.  b  employed  to  draw  up  a  confession 
of  fUth  bf  the  proteeiant  princes  at  the  diet  of 
Attgrtmrg,  837.  Is  dejected  by  the  emperor's 
decree  agahiat  the  pioleaianta,  but  eomlbrted 
by  Lather,  33S.  b  Invited  to  Parte  by  Francis, 
9W.     His  conference  whh  Ecciqs,  8iM.     b 

Sailed  upon  to  fbvour  the /lOsHsi  enfoned 
le  emperor,  387. 
.  Cond4  de,  made  vieerav  of  Valencia,  on 
the  departura  of  Charlea  V.  for  Germany,  110. 
Appointed  to  command  the  troopa  of  the  nobles 
against  th<tOermanada,  173.  Defeat^bythem 
in  aeveral  aetlooa,  lb.    Destroya  the  aasocia- 
tion,  ib. 
Mmtty  arehblabop  of,  artf ullr  deelarea  before  the 
emperor,  the  diet  of  Augaburg^a  aeeeptanea  of 
the  /lU^rlsi,  without  being  autnoriaed  by  h,  377. 
JMrvaHlf.  a  Milanese  gentleman,  employed  aa 
envoy  mmi  Francia  I.  to  Francb  Srana  duke 
of  MUan,  his  fbte,  358, 890. 
ARrtz,  setoed  by  Montmorency,  the  French  gene- 
nl.4Q0.    The  doke  of  Guise  made  governor  of, 
418.    b  besleied  by  the  emperor,  419.    The 
•ad  radna  b  a 


ooMditian,  4i0i  A  aefiema  fomed  bty  IhtKar 
Leonard  to  belny  the  city  to  the  imparlallsta, 
440,  44L  The  conspiracy  detected  by  the 
govemorf  441.  Leonard  murdered  by  hb 
monks,  and  hb  aasociatea  exeeated,  449. 

Jirnbrs*,  in  France,  beaieged  by  the  imperialisis, 
151.  Gallant  defence  of,  by  the  chevalier 
Bayaidflb.   The  aiege  raiaed,  lb. 

JtfUea,  mareachal  de  rolx  appointed  to  be  the 
French  governor  of,  153.  Hb  character,  lb. 
The  MUaneae  albnated  from  the  French  by  bb 
oppfC8sk>na,  ib.  Invaded  by  the  eedeaiasUeal 
troops  under  Prosper  Gokmna.  154.  The  French 
driven  out,  157.  Oppressed  by  the  imperial 
troopa,  175.  Invadnd  by  the  French.  178.  who 
are  dnren  out  by  Colonna,  178, 179.  The  Im- 
perial troopa  there  mutiny  for  pay,  but  are 
appeased  by  Moroni,  181.  Abandoned  by  the 
F'ranch,  ib.  Overran  again  by  Francb.  who 
aeiaes  the  dty,  188, 180.  The  French  retire  on 
news  of  the  battto  of  Pavia,  198.  The  hiveati- 
ture  of,  granted  to  Bforza.  197.  Takttn  from 
him  and  granted  to  the  duxe  of  Bourbon.  901. 
Disorders  committed  l>y  the  Imperial  troopa 
there,  auO.  Oppressive  meaauraa  of  Bourbon 
lo  supply  his  mutinous  tropps,  813b  The  French 
forces  there  defeated  by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  890. 
b  again  granted  by  the  emperor  to  Sforxa,  334* 
Death  of  Sferza,  SOB.  The  pretensions  of 
Francb  to  that  dotchy,  883.  b  seised  by  the 
emperor,  906.  The  marqub  del  Guaato  ap 
pointed  governor,  909. 

Mokmet^  battie  of,  between  Solyman  the  Magnl- 
flceat  and  the  Hungariana^  810. 

JifMMstte  orders,  inquiry  into  the  flmdamental 
prindplea  of,  888.  Peculiar  conatitutlon  of  the 
order  of  Jeauita,  ib. 

MoTtcado^  Don  Hugo  de,  the  imperial  ambaasador 
at  Rome,  hb  Intrlgueamith  cardinal  Colonaa, 
against  pope  Ctoment,  813.  Reduces  the  pepe 
to  an  accommodation,  213.  b  defeated  and 
kdlfHl  by  Andrew  Doria  in  a  naval  engagement 
before  Uie  harbour  of  Naplea,  396. 

JI»a/««,  la  aem  by  the  count  d'Bngulen  to  Francb 
foi  permission  lo  give  battta  to  tlie  marquis  del 
Ouaslo,  315.  Obuina  hb  anlt  by  hb  spirited 
ajguroenta.  lb.  Commands  hi  Sienna,  when 
bt^ieaed  by  the  marqub  de  Marbnano^  438. 
his  vlgoraus  defence,  ib.  b  reduced  by  famine, 
and  capliulates,  438,  430. 

Menu  Alcino,  numbers  of  the  citisens  of  Sienna 
retire  thither  wSugt  the  reduction  of  that  dty 
by  the  Florentlnea,  and  esiaNiah  a  free  govern- 
ment there,  430. 

ARrafsMciiij,  count  of,  acenaed  and  tortured  ibr 
poisoning  the  dauphin,  chargaa  the  empevor 
with  Instigating  It,  870. 

MvniiMrtneif^  mareachal,  hb  chancier,  907. 
Francis  adopb  hb  plan  for  reabilnc  the  empe- 
ror, and  commlta  the  execution  to  litan,  lb.  Hb 
precautions,  ib.  Hb  troops  deMpiae  hb  eon- 
duct,  aoa  Obeervatbna  on  hb  operatbas,  ib. 
bdiagraeed.304.  Conducts  the  army  of  Henry 
n.  to  Join  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  seixes  Mets, 
406.  Dlssuadea  Henry  fwta  accepting  the 
oflbcedaUiance  with  pope  Paul  IV.,  451.  Com- 
mands the  French  army  against  the  duke  of 
Sa^oy,  408.  Deiachea  Dandebt  to  relbve  St. 
duintln,  lb.  Expueee  hlmaelf  Imprndently  to 
an  action,  and  b  defeated,  ib.  Is  taken  prl- 
aoner;  400.  Negotiates  a  peace  between  PMltp 
ami  Henry,  480.  Returns  u  France,  and  b 
highly  honoured  by  Henry,  Ib.  Hb  assiduilj 
ia  forwarding  the  negotiatlona,  484.  Hb  ea- 
pedlent  for  promoting  the  treaty  of  Chataaa- 
Cambreaia,  485. 

JMba^stisr,  a  fruitless  conference  held  there  ftr 
the  reatltuUon  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  120 

Mermiy  Jerome,  chancellor  of  Milan,  hb  charaa 
ler,  153.    Retirea  from  the  French  exactions  la 
Milan  to  Francb  Sforxa,ib.    Hblatrtgueafaow 
rendered  aboitive,  lb.   Oobtt  the  natbiy  af 
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tlMtaM<iiiltroopiinmiaii.ia. 

iiriilitoebebavkHirofCtenei|lli7.   iMngUfli 
•gaioM  Um  ampenNr  wlUi  PeKM,  IM.    li  ke* 
Iraycd  to  Um  «mpafor  by  PMcwa,  UMk   U  i 
rated  at  lik  vWt  to  fcacacm,  lb.    la  •« 
Uberty  by  the  diako  of  Bourboa,  aai 
hteoonfidaot,  913,914. 

JKnwtfa.  In  Fraooa,  takao  bv  the  *TfirfiMi1i. 
151.    RsiahMi  by  Fraoeia,  lb. 

MuUkmuMiu  battle  ofL  becwaM  the  eonanr 
Charlea  V.  and  the  aUetor  of  Buosy,  Ml 

JtfHl«|ri/a«ccii,  king  of  Tiiniai  hie  '■^'"tiiih 
treatment  of  hie  flUhar  and  broUwia,  953^  la 
ezpeilad  by  Barbanma,  9M.  Bnaagee  the  <i- 
peiortoraitotebinLSsS.  bwtawlihad  again 
by  the  aurrender  of  Tunia,  2S7.  lUa  tnaiy 
with  Charlea,  tb. 

MmmuTf  Thomaa,  a  dioeiple  of  Luther,  opponea 
him  with  fanatical  nottona,  9M.  Haeida  the 
inaunection  of  the  peaeania  in  Thvrimta,  lb. 
Bia  astrmvagaat  echemee,  ik  la  detetad  and 
Dvt  to  death,  907. 

JhNutlir,  the  mat  aettlaBieBi  of  the  anahaptlate 
in  that  city,  auk  The  dty  aalaad  1^  then,  lb. 
Tkvy  eatabiiab  a  new  fom  of  gorenunent 
there,  940,  947.  la  eaUed  Mount  Skm,  947. 
Thabiabopor,i«piaNdbythev,lb.  bbloek- 
•ded  by  the  blahop,  949.    The  oily  taken,  Jb. 
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r,  the'prtcea  of  cewpoaHioii  A>r,  ty  the 
KoBieh  dergy.  137. 
UuMUakm,  the  decJared  heir  to  aoltan  BoiynMn 
the  Magnifleeot,  la  inTeatad  with  the  ndminia- 
tration  of  DInrbequIr,  498.  HIa  Ihihar  md- 
dered  JeakHie  of  hie  popularity  by  the  arte  of 
Bozalana,498.499.  laatrangiedbyhiafhther*! 
order,  430.    His  only  eon  murdered,  ib. 

JV^Iplw,  the  rarenuea  o(^  mortgaged  by  LaaiMnr 
•a  annply  the  emperor  bi  hia  aElgwncJea,  169. 
Sivaded  by  the  French  under  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany, 190.  Invaded  by  pope  CtenMnt  Vll.,  S14. 
Treaty  between  the  po»e  and  Lannoy,  vioonoy 
of,915.  The  prince  ofOrange  retreats  thither 
before  Lautree,  995,  996^  la  blockaded  by 
Lautrec,  990.  Sea  enngeraent  in  the  harbour 
of,  between  Andrew  Doric  and  Moncada,  lb. 
Cauaea  which  dlMppoioit4  the  French  opon- 
tioni  against,  990,  997.  Doria  revolts  and 
opens  the  comniunicaiioB  bv  aem  again.  997. 
Opprcswd  by  the  Bpaniah  viceroy  Don  redra 
de  Toledo,  beeoBMs  diaaffeeled  to  the  emperor 
Charlea  V.,  499.  la  harassed  by  a  Turkiah 
fleet,  Ib. 

Jtusauf  count  of,  Invadso  BouUkm  at  the  head 
of  the  Imperialists,  151.  invades  Franca,  takea 
Uottsnn.  and  besiegoa  Marimos,  but  is  re- 
pulsed, ib. 

JVk«arr«,  the  kin|d(Hn  of,  ui^astly  aequbed  by 
Ferdinand  of  Airagon.  07.  D*Albret*s  invaakm 
of,  defeated  by  cardinal  Xlmenes,  105.  Its 
castles  dismantled,  except  Pampeluna,  which 
Xtanenes  strengthens,  ^  Invaded  by  Praneis 
I«  In  the  name  of  Henry  D'Albrat,  ISO.  Re- 
dttoed  by  rBsparre,  the  Preaeh  general,  ib. 
The  French  drivan  out  bv  the  Bpaniarda,  and 
rEaparre  taken  prisoner,  ib. 

Jffnkeritmdtf  tlie  fovemment  of,  flrM  assumed 
by  Charles  V.,  99.  Tlie  Fteminm  avaiaa  to 
(jiaries's  going  to  Spain,  107.  Invaded  by 
Francis  1.  king  of  France,  151.  A  truce  eoa- 
eluded  with,  by  Henry  Vin.  of  V^uAauA,  990, 
987.    Invaded  by  Francis  again,  97L    A  sns- 

Sinslon  of  arnM  there,  Ib.  An  InsuiractlOB  at 
bent,  981,  VSL  Bee  r7Jb«Bt.  Is  once  more 
invaded  by  Francis,  306.  Reslgnad  by  the 
emperor  to  his  son  Philip^  455.  A  review  of 
the  aharathma  In,  during  the  aixtaeath  eentuiy. 


JVIm,  a  imee  Itor  ten  yeara  concluded  there  be- 
tween theemperor  and  Fraacia,  973.  DcalMrd 
by  the  Frsaeh  aad  Tuiks,  809. 
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Jfknmhergtikfb  cKy  of; 
aaU^ioa,  iSk    dUi  U,  aartk^hm  af  Fapa 
1 1  iipi  ifWg  the  idiamma,  fe. 


Adriaii*a  brief  lOki 
The  reply  to,  184. 

ib.  PreaeaiaaHBtof  grlavMesalaihs: 
ttk  Thaiecem,«edletai;flk  Ttab 
great  advantage  to  the  wfortti.  ISL 
eeedii^of  aaaooaddkalihcn,ltf,lfli.  Ba- 
oeaBofthediet,180.  AmMrn—ndsiiiiaag>etd 
to  there,  betweaa  the  laiipiiaiCfcaika  v.  wd 
thaprotaiiaat%9tti 


Oraa,  and  other  plaeaa  la  Baiiary, 
the  eiown  of  CaatMa,  hy  Timwias,  W. 

OrsMw,  Fhilibeit  daChaiaaa,  artaoe  tt,  gi 
of  the  imperial  amy  OB  the  Mih  of  the 
of  BoiMfbon,  tafcaa  tha  a 

dement  vaarisoMr,  Bia 


nape  deaMnt  vn.  pniaaw,  nq^  ■ 
Maplea  oo  tbe  upraadl  of  Laatraa, 
Tak«rhissocee«or,tha  '    ' 


prisoner  at  Aveiaa,  9K. 
OrUmu,  duha  at  delivered  up  ta  tka 
Chaites  V.  with  iha  ihwiihla,  as 
the  pcrfivmaaoe  of  tha  traa^  of 
la  manlad  to  Cathailaa  di  liadtai, 
dauphin  by  the 


dukeoi;  brother  to 
mands  tha  army  apaniatad  by 


hi  vaaion  of  Luaemaouii,  301.   la 
envy  to  ainn4na  hia  eoBQaesia,  a 
brother  tha  daapUn  lo  Bousriikm, 
394. 


Padbaes,  Donaa  Maiia,  with  to  Haa  Jeta  da  Pfe 
dilla,  her  artful  sehemaio  rahKBMBarM 
thearatfoftheholyJaaisulOBL  Bar  I 
tokaa  pnaoaerand  aaeeaiad,  no.  Hiai 
her,  ib.    JVWs.    Raises  Bnocs  la  rwaaaa  Ms 
death,  171.   la  fodneed,  and  lallna  ta  rasto- 
gal,  ITS. 

PtUatrnt  Bm  Jolm  da,  hie  fbmlly 
100.  Reads  the  taMurrsoiioe  at  T« 
Route  the  troops  under  RoaqaWa,  161. 
a  convention  or  tha  BMleeoBleMa  a 
Foraaa  the  ooofederaey  calad  T*kt 
1^  Maaaima  AdrlM*a  alhorHy^ifc  Cam 
pessemioii  of  oasea  Joaahay  lh>  Bsasovaa  tha 
holy  Junta  to  Tosdesillaa,  tha  plaea  of  her  nai- 
denca.ih.  Bom  with  traopawV^ladaH^Md 
dmlvaa  Adrian  of  aU  power  af  giiiiaBmra], 
163,104.  IsaapefaedadtothernMiBdefths 
aimy  of  the  Juata  ,^  Don  Fedio  de  Giraa,  36?. 
Is  appointed  commander  at  tha 
of Olroiyioe.  Hie armyc^  , 
by  aa  oipedtet  of  hia  wHb, 

Oonohidea  a  tnioe  with  the  Mbtea,  ik    la 
wouaded  and  tafcaa  priaaom  In  aa  ac 
the  Cond4  da  Ham,  ITOi    la  pat  m 
Bisloltertohiswlfe,lh.  AMa.    Blil 
thed^ofTolodo,171.    ^acs. 

PoiafAiate,  the  reformation  estaUWrnd  ihera  iy 
tha  elector  Frederick,  390. 

PaUtam»i  ooant,  ambssiadnr  froai  tha  Aft  at 
FnacM,  brtags  Chariea  V.  tha  adfcr  of  iha 
tanperlal  crawn,  which  he  aoeepia,  117. 

Fsaipilaaa,  castle  of|  in  Nai 
ti<ma  strenftbened  by  cardinal 
Taken  by  rEaparra,  tha 
Remy  d'Albrai,  IW. 
Fmaco,  ih. 

Ft^acy,  how  liable  to  be  aBbeied  by  tha  I 
of  the  imperial  oiown,  IIJL 

Per  A^ov,  a  eoveretatty  eMhIMMd  thcia  by  tha 
order  of  Jeaulta,9W.  The  Inhablmaaof  d 
iced  by  them,  ft.    Pracautkma  aaed  by 
Jesuits  10  piessrts  tha  ladtpsadaacv  of  ' 
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Pam,  •  itam  lOMMMi  IqrllM  oltmltr  of, 
afabit  MBitSn  Latter  tht  idbmer,  M&  A 
decree  of  Uie  suUeneot  of,  MbMriMd  afeinst 
the  emperor  Cbarlii  v.,  939b  S7L 

Pern*,  toe  dittcby  of,  eonfimed  to  OetaTio  Fuv 
iieeiL^powJ«ltaBUIn3tt.  bettackedty 
Um  Impertaliaiai  and  ioooeeiAilljr  pmeeied  by 

T—»9My  a  treaty  eoneladed  there  between  the 
emperor  Charlee  V.  and  Maurice  of  Sazony, 
4J4.  Boflectioaa  oo  tliia  peace,  and  the  cos- 
duct  of  Maurice,  415. 

rmta,  beaiined  1^  Fraada  L  of  FnuMOi  18B. 
yiforoaaly  defended  by  Antonio  de  Lnrva, 
in.  Battle  o(;  between  Fianeia  and  the  dake 
of  Bourbon,  U)l,  198.  The  lo^pedal  treope  In 
Jbat  city  mutiny,  19S. 

PmU  UL  pope,  etecied,9iSu  His  character. lb. 
Proposes  a  seneral  council  to  be  held  at  lun- 
toa,  8&1.  wewtiatea  penonal^r  between  the 
emperor  and  Fraack|j79.  Lnaes  a  bull  Ibr  a 
council  at  Mantua,  %n,  Prorocuee  and  traae- 
ibra  it  tt>Vlcensa,f38.  A  paruai  reformation 
of  abuaes  by,  ibL  Summoaa  tin  oouacil  of 
Trent,  3U.  Prorofuea  It,  lb.  BummoM  it 
aaaln,  SS.  Grania  the  dmehiei  of  Parma  and 
Haeentla  tohia  Ulegitlmale  son,3ai.  Deprives 
and  eicommunicaies  the  electoral  bishop  of 
Cologne,  aas.  Presses  the  emperor  to  deidare 
war  acainst  the  protestanti,  333.  Concludes 
an  allfanee  with  olm  anlnst  the  protcstaats, 
334.  Indiscreetly  pnbilshes  this  treaty,  336. 
HIa  troops  join  the  emperor,  an.  Recalls  them, 
390.  Bemoves  the  council  from  Trent  to  Bo- 
lofna,  373.  Befusm  the  emperor's  request  to 
carry  the  council  back  to  Trent,  lb.  Ilisieaent- 
ment  against  the  empeh>r  for  the  nmrder  nf  his 
son  caralaal  Famose,  374.  Is  petitlMod  by 
the  diet  of  Aogibuig  f  or  the  return  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  371  Eludes  the  complying  whh 
this  request,  375, 37t.  His  sentiments  of  the 
ietmai,  pubUshsd  by  Ohariea,  378, 379.  Die- 
misses  the  onuacU  or  Bologna,  381.  Anneiea 
Parma  and  Placentia  to  the  Imly  aee,  383. 
DioB^  lb.  The  nMsnar  of  his  death  inquired* 
lntOj_ibu    AVte. 

Ps«a  iV.  pope,  eleeusd,  44&  His  chancter  and 
history,  449.  Founds  the  order  of  Thealkiea, 
ib.  le  the  priAclpal  occasion  of  *— "fthlng 
the  inquiaiuon  In  the  papal  terriiorlea,  ib. 
Laya  aside  his  austerity  on  his  election,  tb. 
His  partiality  to  his  nmtwws. 450.  IsaUenated 
from  theemperor  by  lua  nentaews,  ib.  Maites 
overtures  to  an  alliance  with  France.  451.  le 
earaged-by  tlie  rseeas  of  the  diet  of  Aofrimig, 
4Si.  Sifds  a  treaty  with  Prance,  453.  Is  hi- 
cluded  In  the  truce  Ibr  Ave  years,  condoded  be- 
tween tits  emperor  and  Henry,  4S8.  Histart- 
dlous  artMces  to  delbat  this  truce,  438,  450. 
Abeolves  Henry  ftom  hli  oath,  and  conclmles 
a  new  treaty  with  him,  400.  His  violent  pro- 
ceedings against  Philip,  now  Idng  of  Spain,  lb. 
The  Comaagna  Romana  seiied  by  the  duke 
d'Alva,  451.  Concludes  a  trace  wUh  Alva, 
461, 468:  Contnst  between  his  conduct  and 
that  of  Charles.  464.  Benews  his  hcsliUtJes 
agaivt  Philip,  465.  fsuaBrovldedfbrmilimry 
operations,  ib.  Is  reducea  to  make  peace  with 
Phillpt  by  the  recall  of  the  duke  of  Onlss  after 
the  defeat  of  St.  Ouintln,  471, 473.  Beceives 
an  ambaandor  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to 
notify  his  election,  but  refusn  to  see  him,  or  to 
acknowledge  the  emperor,  476, 477.  Di««,483. 

PtMUfk^  a  French  otieer,  sent  smhsmador  ftmn 
Francis  I.  to  sultan  Sdymaa,  307.  Hki  snc^ 
cesif ol  neiodatlotts  at  the  Porte,  307, 306L 

Ptimbroktf.,  earl  of,  seat  by  queen  Mary  of  Eng- 
land with  a  Ynif  of  men  to  Join  the  Spanish 
army  in  the  Low-Countries,  467. 


Perpigwnu  the  capital  of  BouesUloajbedeged 
by  the  danphia  of  France,  305.    The 


raised,  ib. 
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P)M0ar«,«iBif«ie  de,  takes  MBan  by  amank,  116. 
Drives  Bonnlvet  back  to  France,  181.  His 
feBerous  care  of  the  chevalier  Bayard,  188. 
Commands  In  the  tnvashm  of  Provence,  187. 
Bsiiegna  MarseUtoa,  lb.  Hla  amy  retires  to- 
ward Italy,  nm  the  annearaBCe  of  the  Fmnch 
troops,  ib.  Besips  fUlan  to  the  French,  18^ 
PrevaUa  on  the  Spoalah  uoops  not  to  murmur 
at  present  for  thev  pay,  Ih.  Contributes  to  the 
defeat  of  Francis,  at  the  bettle  of  Pavia.  19B. 
Is  dlbgusted  at  Francis  being  taken  to  Spain 
without  hk  concurrence,  10&  His  resentment 
InBamed  by  Morond,  Ib.  Betmys  Morond'a 
designs  to  the  emperor,  190.  Arrests  Morond, 
ib.    Dies,  SOI. 

Plli<V,  aichdukeof  Austria,  and  ftther  of  Charlea 
v.,  visits  Spain,  with  his  wife  Joanna.  90. 
Does  Iiomage  by  the  way  Co  Lewfti  XiL  of 
France  Ibr  the  earldon  of  Flanders,ib.  His 
title  to  the  crown  acknowledged  by  theCoilea, 
ib.  Is  disgusted  with  the  Ibrmaliiy  of  the 
Spanish  eoiirt,ib.  Ferdinand  beeGineslealoua 
of  his  power,  ib.  BUgfats  his  wife,  IlL  Hla 
abrupt  departure  fh»m  Spain,  lb.  Passes 
through  France,  and  eiMers  into  a  treaty  with 
LewiiL  91.  His  seatlmeida  on  Ferdlaand'a 
obtainlac  the  regency  of  CasHle,  08.  Ba- 
quires  Ferdliiand  to  retire  to  Arragon,  and 
resign  hiiicgaiMnrofCasiUe,  lb.  The  regency 
of  CastUe  veeted  jointly  in  him,  FanUnand, 
and  Joamm,  by  the  treaty  of  Salamanra,  Ofe. 
Sets  out  for  Spain,  and  is  driven  on  the  coast 
of  England,  where  he  Is  tetaibcd  three  montlm 
by  Henry  VIL,  04.  Arrives  at  Coninna,  lb. 
The  Castillan  nobility  d^dare  openly  for  hfan, 
Ib.  Ferdiaand  rerigns  the  regemry  of  Castile 
tohim,lk  Interview  between  them,  lb.  Ae- 
knowiedged  khig  of  Castile  by  the  Cortoe,05L 
Dies,  lb.  Joansa's  extraordinary  conduct  la 
reeard  to  his  body,  Ib.    SeeJseana. 

PAilt»t  prince,  son  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  hit 
right  of  snccessloD  reconussd  by  the  Cortm  of 
Arragon  and  Valencia,  306.  Is  acknowlefaed 
by  the  states  of  the  Netherlands,  382.  His  de- 
portment dlagusts  ths  Flemings,  lb.  His  cha- 
racter, 301.  Ismarried  to  Mary  queen  of  Eng- 
land, 438, 433.  The  English  parliament  jealous 
ofhhn,434  Bis  fother  rmftiM  his  hmditary 
dominions  to  htan,  453.  Is  called  by  his  fother 
out  of  England,  455.  The  ceremony  of  In  vest- 
teg  hlm,ib.  UlsAthsr*saddremtohim,456. 
CoBuaisrions  Cardtaial  GranveUe  toaddremthe 
assembjv  in  his  name,  lb.  Mary  queen  dowa- 
ger of  Hungary  reaigns  her  regency,  Ib.  The 
oomlnlone  of  tfpatai  resigned  to  him,  457.  Hb 
impoUtensm  to  the  French  ambassador  CaOg- 
ny,  458.  JVbc«.  The  pope*s  vtolent  proceed- 
mgiagalnathlm,  40Di  His  seruplesconceming 
commencing  hoetllltles  against  the  pope,  461. 
His  ungrainU  neglect  In  paying  his  iather*s 
peasioa,  463.  The  pope  renews  hostilities 
against  hhn,  465.  Asmmblss  an  army  la  the 
Low-CouBtrtes  against  France.  466.  Goes 
over  10  England  to  engage  that  kmadom  tai  the 
war,  466, 467.  Visits  the  camp  at  BLQufaitIn, 
after  the  victory,  489.  Opposes  thescheaM  of 
penetraitag  to  Paris,  and  orders  the  siege  of 
St.  Quiatin  to  be  nroeoeuted,  470.  StQirintfai 
taken  bv  asnult  lb.  The  snaU  advantaiea  he 
rsaasd  by  these  euceesses,  471.  Builds  the  Ee- 
eurlal  In  memory  of  the  bettle  of  St  Quintin, 
Ib.  Ceacludse  a  peace  with  the  pope,  479. 
Bestores  Plaoantin  to  OeUvIo  Famese,  ib. 
Orants  the  Investllnre  of  Sienna  to  Cosmo  dl 
Medici,  473L  Enten  Into  negoHationsfor  peace 
with  his  prisoner  Montmorency,  480.  Death 
<•  queen  Mary,  484.  Addreeies  her  snCeessor 
EUcabeth  for  marriage,  lb.  Elixabeth'e  mo- 
tives for  rejecting  him,  485.  Her  evasive  an- 
swer tohlm,ib.  Bupplaats  his  son  Don  Carlos, 
and  mairies  Henry's  daughter  Elisabeth,  487. 
Aitklesef  the  Ueaty  of  Chateau  Cambrels,  lb 
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defsata 
beftmtiM  liar- 


nw»tK,  Eamnd,  dak*  of  8b 

PkUifpPM,  nepbevr  to 
Moocaila  in  a  ■« 
boor  of  N^ilei,  SW. 

Fiadtmot  nwrauls  da.  iiirudiiB  Tianaytraiiia  for 
Peidlaand,  att.  Buarapraaaiti  cardinal  Mar- 
tlnuxii  lo  Fefdinaod,  and  obcaina  a  eonmiia- 
iftoB  to  Bwarinarn  him,  400.  la  Ibreed  to 
abaadoD  Tnuuylvaoia,  g7. 

^licardf ,  invaded  bf  fleory  VUL,  19B.  Henir 
forced  by  the  dolce  de  Veodoma  lo  nadre,  ISB, 
IS.  Invaded  again  under  tbodolBa  of  SdMk, 
lai.  Penetrateaalmoat  to  Paiia,  bat  la  driven 
bacht  ib.  Ineffectual  Invarion  bgr  tlia  Impe- 
rialiata,  270. 

Plaee«tui;ttae  dntchj oi;  jrantad  togethflrwlth 
that  of  Panna,  by  pope  raul  IIL  to  hia  natural 
aoo,  cardinal  FMueae,  SSS.  Pameaa  aaaaaal- 
aated  there,  374.  la  taken  poaacaaion  of  by  the 
Imperial  troopa,  lb.  Rertored  lo  Octavlo  Far- 
neaci  by  Philip  II.  of  8|ialn,  473. 

FcUt  cardinal,  arrlvea  in  Englaad  with  a  lega- 
tlae  commlaaion,  433.  Endeavoora  to  mediate 
a  peace  between  the  «nperor  and  the  king  of 
France,  without aacceaa,  413.  la  recalled  from 
the  court  of  England  by  pope  PaiU  IV.,  465. 

Pruoimft  ita  effecta  on  the  pragreaa  of  the  refor- 
matkm,14S. 

Frtgue,  ita  privilena  abridged  by  Ferdinand 
kmg  of  BoMmla,  371. 

IVwtefeaiii«,thederivailoaoftlKiiamc,838.  Of 
whom  they  originally  oonriated,  H».  ^  A  aeven 
decree  publiahed  agiJnai  them  by  the  emperor, 
337.  They  enter  inio  a  league,  338.  See 
SmMalie,  Renew  their  league,  and  ap^  to 
Francia.  king  of  FrancOi^and  Honry  v ni. of 
Finglann.  for  jMotccii<m,  839.  i\n  secretly  en- 
couraged by  Francia,  lb.  Keccive  a  aupply  of 
money  from  Hcnrv,  310.  Terma  of  the  podfl- 
catlon  agreed  to  between  them  and  the  em- 
peror at  Nunanbera,  lb.  Aaaiat  the  emperor 
againatiheTttrka,lb.  llicir  neaotlatlana  with 
the  pope,  relative  to  a  general  council,  841. 
Renew  the  league  of  Bmalkakle  for  tea  years, 
351.  The  motivea  for  refuatng-toaaaiai  the  king 
ofPranceagainat  the  emperor,  360.  Refuaeto 
acknowledge  the  council  aumnvmed  by  the 
pope  at  Mantua,  977.  A  conference  between 
their  principal  divinca  and  a  deputation  of 
calhOllca,  at  Ratlabon,  994.  Thia  conference 
how  rendered  fhiitleas,  904, 395.  Obtain  a  pri- 
vate grant  from  Charl<«  hi  their  (hvour,  wi. 
Drive  the  duke  of  Brunawick  fW>m  hIa  do- 
mlDion8,313.  All  rigorouaedtetaagabiat  them 
aoapendod  by  a  receaaof  the  diet  orSplrea,  313. 
Their  remonatrancea  to  Ferdinand  at  the  diet 
of  Worma,  333.  Their  inflexible  adherence  to 
the  receas  of  Spires,  333.  Diadalm  all  con- 
nection with  the  council  of  Trent,  lb.  Are 
airengtbened  hy  the  aeeeaiion  of  Frederick, 
elector  palatine,  33a.  Are  alarmed  atthe  pro- 
ceedinga  of  the  emperor,  338.  The  emperor 
leaguea  with  the  popeagalnat  them,  335.  Pre- 
pare to  realat  the  emperor,  337.  Levy  an  army, 
83d.  The  operattona  of  the  army  distracted  by 
the  Joint  commanders,  341.  The  army  d»- 
peraed,  348.  The  elector  of  Saxony  Teduoed, 
903.  The  landgrave  deceived  by  treaty,  and 
confined,  36&  The  emperar'a  cmel  treatment 
of  him,  370.  The /ntirtai,  a  ayatem  of  theology 
foopmmended  by  the  emperor  to  the  diet  at 
Augsburg,  377.  Are  promiBed  protection  by 
the  emperor  at  the  council  of  Trent,  389.  The 
emperor  prooeeda  rigorouatr  againat  them,  3M. 
Theli  deputies  obtain  a  aire  conduct  from  the 
emperor,  but  am  reftiaed  by  the  coondl,  308. 
Maurice  of  Saxony  ralaea  an  army  in  their 
cause,  404.  Bee  JfoartM.  Treaty  of  Paasau, 
414.  The  proteatant  princes  again  unite  to 
atrengtbentheproteatantlniereat,445.  Receaa 
?L'**l*"*l2t  ^"«*"»?  »°  «*>e  "bjeei  of  leU- 
^*2*»  ***;  Y'^  originally  aveiae  to  tha  prln- 
Uplea  of  toleration,  446. 


PrgawtcQilaMwialatytbi 
uunuicy  on  the  ainniacli  of 
Charlea  T^  917.   la  emared  tar 


frem,9BB. 

308.    u  erected  Inio  a  dulcJiy, 
andc^J^yedliytlia 


akingdnm.a 
denbttig,  ib. 


proteatant  and  catholic  divinea| 
enqwrar  and  diet  tfaere,994.  Tt- 
how  rendered  fifuhleaB^y,  295. 
there  by  the  emperor,  333.  Tim 
ben  of,  aaaert  the  authority  of  ilw 
Trent,  ih.  The  protestaiita 
rial  against  it,  ih.  The 
retire,  33S. 
lUfrrwuUion  In  tdUon,  the  riae  of, 
134.  The  diet  atWoima  called  by  CkarieaT.;, 
CO  cheek  the  piogiuaa  dt,  Ibk  Aeoooaft  of  Mar^ 
tin  Lather,  tlie  reformer,  19Bi  Jkyaalng  <ii, 
LnSWitxei]and,byZufaiglteB,iai  8laaeeii;ia 
Germany,  at  tbe  arrival  or  Cbailca  T^I33. 
Refleetiona  on  the  conduct  of  the  ooort  of  Boma 
toward  Luther,  131  And  on  Lather^  coa- 
duct,  lb.  Inquiry  into  the  cauta  wUch  eon 
Uibntad  to  the  proereaa  ot  135, 138^ 
tiomon  the  ponriftrate of  Alexander  VL i 
JuUva  IL,  laB.  TTie  immoral  Bvea  of 
Booilah  eleigy,  ib.    The  pragreaa  aC;i 


by  the  inveiSan  of  prlnting;^4SL 

vival  of  leamhig,14S^143.  The  great 
of,  In  Gennaiiy,  I89L  Advaatagea 
ftom  the  diet  at  Nuremberf,  185k  Itai 
hi  (kvour  of  civM  liberty,  3hL 
between  tiie  emperor  and  the  pope,  fasumiaMe 
to,  330.  Tbe  great  mead  ot,  among  the  Qet- 
man  prlnoea,  335.  The  oonftaatan  of  Ai^a^ 
burg  drawn  up  by  Metaoethon,  337.  Oaaws 
which  led  tothat  of  En|daad,f44.  Tbeeacesaea 
It  gavo  riae  to,  94SL  See  Pntttmtnft,  Mtm- 
rietf  and  Smatkaldg  U  eainWisherf  in  aaxnay, 
370.  The  great  alteratfcm  oocaakmed  by,  m 
the  court  of  Rome,  494.  Contritaied  to  ha- 
provo  both  the  morale  and  lemdng  of  iha 
komlah  church,  496.  - 

Reffio,  inveated  by  die  Freadl,  who 
piuaed  bv  the  governor  GoicclarAal,  tbe  I 
rian,  153. 

Rnwitstmue  of  grtevancfls  dlswn  ui  by  tha 
holy  Junta,  the  partteulabi  of,  164, 189^  le- 
marka  on,  106. 

EtmtTM.  a  deed  ao  called,  a^ned  by  tha 
duke  FenUnand  on  b^og  eteted  kingof  J 
mia,S19. 

/UUjf fio,  plundered  and  burnt  by  BaitnroaaB,3IOL 

Aiodea,  tho  iafauid  of,  bealBged  by  SolymaB  the 
Magnificent,  15B.  Taken  Inr  him,  ib.  Tte 
lalaiild  of  Malta  granted  to  the  kiriipiia  ot^  |f 
the  emperor  Chanea  V.,  ib. 

JUdUuw.  cardinal,  his  remarks  on  De  Belz^  Ua> 
tory  of  Fieeoo's  oonaplracy .  356.    JVVte. 

Atecaa,  the  French  ambaaaawMr  at  tlfto  ^irte,  Iha 
motivea  of  hJaratum  to  France,  308.  lamnr- 
dared  in  hia  loumey  back  to  ComtaatlBanie, 
by  order  of  the  Imperial  govemot  of  iba  mt 
laneae,ib. 

Xaais,  reflectloiia  on  thecondoct  of  the  eosnt  cfL 
respecting  the  proceedings  mtainat  Martia  La- 
ther, 134.  The  exorMtant wealthof  ihecfaiifch 
aC  pibvkHia  to  the  reformation,  139.  VenaO^ 
of,  140.  How  It  drained'  other  eomtriea  cr 
their  wealth,  141.  Thecttyaelsedbycaidiaai 
Colonna,  and  pope  Clement  VII.  bealeged  la 
the  Castle  of  St.  Antelo,  813,  313.  The  dif 
taken  by  thelmperMIati,  and  Boufhon  killed, 
317.  Is  plundered,  3I&  The  greet  revolatlaB 
in  ttw  court  of,  duriqg  the  alrtaenth  entarr. 
404,  40&  How  sSected  by  the  revolt  of  La- 
ther^490.  Thespfritofltagovonmieati 
by,  lb. 
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JUn^uOh^  MDt  byeaidlaal  Adrian  with 
to  nipprcM  thm  intarrectioa  In  8«fOTla, 
l0  routed  by  tbe  inmiraenta,  lb. 

Rootri^  Pr«nc£0oo  Mani  de,  rartored  to  bis 
dutcby  of  Urbino,  by  pope  Adrian,  l75w 

R0xalmiaj  a  Buarian  capcive,  beoones  tbe  1k- 
Yoarite  mbitrea  ofaultan  Solyman  tbe  Magni- 
floeot,  437^  ber  only  dnucuter  married  to 
Buatan  tbe  gnuid  vizier,  lb.  Procures  benelf 
to  be  declared  afree  woman  by  the 'saltan,  4S8. 
Ii  formally  married  to  bim}  lb.  Mendeis  Soiy- 
Dumioalousortlie  virtues  of  bis  son  Mostanbn, 
4S8,4».    Mufiapba strangled, 430. 

ibuUui,  grand  vizier  to  Bolyman  tbe  MagnUeeat, 
is  married  to  Ills  daugbter  by  BttaJana,  497. 
Enteri  into  Boxalanav  acbeuie  to  ruin  Soly- 
man's  son  Mustapba,  lb.  Is  sent  witb  an  army 
to  destroy  him,  429.  Draws  Bolyman  to  tb!s 
army  by  (Use  reports,  4S9, 490. 

SsXosiaiM,  treaty  of,  between  Ferdinand  of  Ai^ 
ragon,  and  bis  son-in-law  Pbillp,  93L 

AslerM,  prince  of,  heads  the  diaalfwted  Neapoli- 
tans, against  the  oppremionsof  tbe  vioeroy  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo.  4«2.  Solicits  aid  from  Heniy 
II.  of  France,  wno  instigates  tbe  Turks  to  in- 
vade Naples,  ib. 

tfolnocs,  marquis  de,  succeeds  Lantrec  in  the 
command  of  the  French  army  before  Naples, 
S9B.  Betircs  to  Avena.  where  lie  is  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  prince  of  Orange,  ib.  Batraysbis 
charge  In  Piedmont,  906. 

Bumctrre^  count  de,  defeuda  St  Dtaler  against  the 
emperor  Charles,  316.  Is  deceived  into  a  snx^ 
render  by  the  caidinal  Granvelle,  317. 

JiMLvage,  a  Fleming,  made  chancellor  of  Castile 
by  Charles,  on  the  death  of  Xlmenes,  109.  His 
ezUNrtlons,  ib. 

£aeMia,  is  rortifled,  and  its  harbour  cleared  by 
tbe  French  to  favour  Its  rivalshlp  with  Ge- 
noa, 237. 

Awsy,  Charles,  duke  of,  marries  Beatriz  of  Pop* 
ttt^,  sister  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  900. 
Thacause  of  Francis's  aiepleasure  asaboat  him, 
961.  His  territories  over-run  by  the  French 
troops,  Ib.  Geneva  recovers  Its  liberty,  il6&. 
His  situation  by  the  truce  of  Nice,  berween  the 
emperoraod  Francis.  874.  Is  besieged  at  Nice, 
fey  the  French  and  Turks,  309. 

Amsv.  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of, appointed  by 
PbUlp  of  Spain  to  command  bis  army  In  the 
Low-Countries,  467.  Invests  St.  Uuintln,  ib. 
Defeats  Dandekit  In  an  endeavour  to  Jofai  the 
garrison,  468.  But  does  not  hfaider  him  (Vom 
entering  the  town,  ib.  Defeats  the  constable 
Montmorency,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  468, 
160.  IsgraciouslyvisltedlnthecafflpbyPhUip, 
460.  Takes  St.  Quintln  by  assault,  470.  A»- 
dsts  Montmorency  In  negotlatfaig  peace  be- 
tween PblMp  and  Henry,  480.  Marries  Henry^s 
'sisier  EllzaMth,  4881 

fasMy,  electosof,  appointed  Joint  commander  of 
tbearmy  ofthe  proiestant  league,  with  tbe  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  341.  Their  characters  com- 
pared, lb.  Opposes  Uie  landgrave's  intention 
of  giving  battle  to  the  emnerori343.  His  elect- 
orate seTzed  by  Maurice,  346.  Theaimyofthe 
ieagac  disperse,  348.  Becovers  Sazonv,  319. 
Is  amused  by  Maurice  with  a  natotlation,  lb. 
Balses  an  army  to  defimd  btanself  against  the 
emperor,  361.  Is  Irresolute  in  his  meamres, 
Ib.  Charles  passes  the  Elbe,  361, 369.  Is  at- 
tacked by  the  Imperialists,  30S.  Is  taken  pri- 
soner and  harshly  received  by  tlie  emperor,  363, 
IS  condemned  to  death  by  a  court  martial.  364. 
hU  resolution  on  the  occasion,  364,  .165.  Is  in 
duced  by  regard  to  bis  family  to  sttrrendn*  his 
electorate,  365.  Befoses  the  emperor's  desire 
of  his  approving  the  InUrim,  370.  The  rigour 
of  his  confinement  increased,  lb.  Is  carried  by 
the  emperor  with  him  bito  the  Netherlands, 
XL    Is  released  by  the  vnperor  on  MaorteeV 


taklBg  anas  against  hkn*  bat  chtoiss  to  soiitl- 
nue  with  the  emperor,  406.  Obtains  his  Uberty 
after  the  treaty  of  Passau,  416, 417. 

GeorgSf  duke  of,.an  enemy  to  the  refbr- 


—^^-^——  wgi«n^  w«uk«  va,i«H  vaaoujr  nw  luv  cviW 

mation,  970.  Hit  death  an  advantage  to  the 
reformation,  11).  The  protestaut  religion  estab- 
lished there  by  Henry,  duke  of,  ib.  Ucniy  is 
succeeded  bvhisson Maurice, 3JU.  flismotives 
for  not  acceding  to  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  ib. 
Marches  to  the  asstotanca  of  Ferdinand  tai 
Hungary,  ib.  Joins  tbe  emperor  against  tha 
Protestants,  330. 345.    See  JMsarif «. 

feisrfri,  Sebastian,  a  eonmiander  in  the  army  of 
the  protestant  league,  his  vigorous  commeooe- 
meat  of  hostilitiw,  340.  Is  iniod^clously  re- 
called, 34L    Is  expelled  from  AugslNug  on  the 

.  dispeiBkm  of  the  protesiant  aanv,  346. 

Sfsriimd,  ^ames  V.of.  married  to  Mary  of  Guise, 
duclMMS  dowager  of  Longuevilie,  S76.  Death 
of  James  and  accession  of  his  infbnt  daughter 
Mary,  307.  Mary  contracted  lo  ihe  dauphin  of 
France,  374.  The  manriage  cclelNratcd,  477. 
Marya»sumes  tbe  title  and  armsof  Enriand  on 
the  death  of  Mary  of  England,  484.  uieluded 
In  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  486^  Al- 
teratJ0n  in  tne  conduetof  England  toward.  404. 

S$c$»in  reUgion,  reflections  on  tbe  origin  or,£4S. 

SegoviOy  an  InmirrectkMi  there,  on  account  of 
their  representative  TordesiUas  voUiv  for  the 
donative  to  Charles  V.,  160.  Is  killed  Iw  the 
populace,  ib.  The  insnigents  there  deibat 
Ikmqnlllo,  sen!  to  suppress  them  fay  eawUnyi 
Adrian,  161.  Surraaoeis  alter  tha  battle  of 
ViUalar,  171. 

Selim  IL  bultan,  extirpates  the  Mamalnkea,  and 
adds  Egypt  aad  Syria  to  his  eibplre,  IIB. 
Considered  as  fivmid^le  to  the  European 
powers,  ib. 

Sjfana^  obtains  of  Charles  V.  the  investltura  of 
Milan,  107.  Forfeits  the  dutcby  by  his  bitrlraa 
with  Morond,  190.    Joins  in  a  league  agunst 

/  Charles  Ibr  the  recovery  of  Milan,  909.  Is 
forced  to  surrender  Milan  to  the  Imperialists, 
811, 91SL  Obtains  again  ofthe  emperor  the  In- 
vestiture of  Milan,  S34.  Enters  into  a  private 
treaty  with  Francis,  SSa  MerveiUe,FranelB*8 
envoy,  executed  for  murder,  9S0.    Dies,  969L 

Stoma,  the  bihabltants  of^  Imnlore  tbe  assisianea 
of  the  emperor  Charles  v.  to  deflmd  them 
against  their  nobles,  491.  The  Imperial  troops 
endeavour  to  enslave  them,  lb.  Begain  pos- 
session of  their  city,  499.  Bepolse  an  attack 
of  the  Germans,  496.  Arebesietedbythemar- 
ouls  de  Marignano,  438.  The  commander 
Monluc  repulses  thO'  assaults  vigorously,  ib. 
The  town  reduced  by  famine,  ib.  Nnm'nersof 
the  citizens  retire,  and  estaMsdi  a  ftee  govern- 
ment at  Monte  Alcino,  439.  The  remaining 
dtixens  oppressed,  ib.  And  flock  to  Monte  Af 
cino,  ib.  ugranted  by  the  emperor  to  his  son 
Philip,  lb.  The  investiture  given  by  Philip  to 
Cosmo  dlMedid,  473. 

aUttHUmten^  battle  of,  between  Maurice  of 
Saxony  ana  Albert  of  Brandenburgh,  494. 

StM,  cardinal  of,  his  scheme  for  weakening  dia 
French  army  in  the  Milanese,  155.  Leaves  tha 
imperial  army  to  attend  the  conclave  on  the 
d«>athofLeo  A.,  ib. 

AnoiAsldc,  tbe  protestants  enter  into  a  teagua 
there  for  their  mutual  support,  938.  Tbeleuna 
renewed  at  a  second  meeting  there.  939.  The 
knigue  of,  renewed  for  ten  years,  951.  A  mani- 
festo, reAislnglo  acknowlodge  a  council  called 
by  the  pope,  yn.  The  king  of  Denmark  Joins 
the  leasue,  978.  The  princes  of,  protest  a^nst 
the  authority  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and  the 
recces  of  the  diet  at  Nuremberg,  311.  Publish 
a  maidfesto  against  the  proceedings  of  tha 
council  at  Trent,  387.  Are  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
ceedlnfcs  ofthe  emperor,  ib.  A  want  of  unity 
among  the  members,  397, 398.  The  views  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  landgrave,  sot 
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pUaad^anL  AiMKaithidtatorBattfeoa 
bf  d6ptt(i«a,as.  TlMlrdBMitlM  praaRagBlim 
Uie  couneU  of  Traot,  SM.  Tlielr  dqMtiet, 
alanuBd  « the  amMroi't  ufOCieadlm>  and  de- 
darationi,  tea?*  tli*  dl«^S39.  TtM  impaior 
leaguM  irhh  the  popt  acainat  ttem.  lb.  Pr«> 
para  to  realit  tlia  emperor,  337.  Art  dlaap- 
poiatad  ia  tlielr  appUcatkm  to  the  Vanaiiana 
and  Bwiai.  337,33s.  Ai  alao  wlUi  Henry  VUL 
and  Franda,  333.  AaBeiiiblCftlaiv»aiiigr,33b, 
330.  Are  pat  under  Ihe  baa  of  lbs  «a^lif•,  340. 
Declare  war  afainat  tbe  emperor,  ib.  UoatiU- 
tiea  bofua  by  Scliaitel,  ib.  Tta^  recall  liim. 
ML  Tbe eleetor  oCSaaoajr  and landgrare  or 
Ue«e  appointed  Mot  eommandeia  of  their 
army,  ib.  The  enaractaia  of  tbe  two  eom- 
mandmi  compared,  ib.  Tbeir  operatlona  di»- 
traeted  brthia  joint  command,  348, 343.  Can- 
nonade the  emperor'a  camp,  343.  Makaover- 
tnrea  of  peace  to  the  emperor,  347.  Tbeir 
army  diapcrie.  348.  The  elector  of  Saxony  re- 
daoed,38iL  The  landgra^  deceived  and  con- 
lined,  366, 38B.  Their  warlike  iioreiaeiiad^y 
the  emperor.  370.  See  MamHce. 
S0lnm$tf  the  Mafnillocnt,  aaceodatbn  Ottoman 
throne,  1S4.    Invades  Himgary  and  takes  Bei- 

K4e,  150.  Takes  the  ialaod  of  Rho^a,  lb. 
feats  tbe  Hungarians  at  Mohacn,  SIA.  His 
•ucceiseB,  and  the  number  of  priaoners  lie  car- 
ried away,  ih.  Besieges  Vienna,  S33.  Enteia 
Hungary  again  with  a  vast  army,  but  la  forced 
to  retire  by  tbe  emperor .  Charles,  910,  911. 
Takes  DartMuoasa,  the  pirate,  under  hift  protec- 
tion, 353.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  Francis, 
king  of  France,  979.  Prepares  lo  invade  Na- 
ples, lb.  Protects  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary, 
and  defeats  Ferdinand,  9Q6, 997.  Beiaes  Hun- 
gary for  himself,  997, 996.  Ov^rrana  Huagary 
again,  in  fulfilment  of  his  treatv  with  Francis, 
300.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  emperor,  333. 
Loses  Transylvania,  390.  Ravagea  the  coasts 
of  Italy,  419. 499.  Cante  a  mighty  army  into 
Hungary,  413.  Jte-estaMbbes  laabeUa  and  her 
eon  in  Transylvania,  497.  Hia  vtoleat  attach- 
ment to  his  concubine  Boaalana,  ib.  Is  pre- 
vailed on  to  declare  her  a  ftee  woman,  498. 
Formally  marries  her,  ib.  Is  rendered  JeakMis 
of  the  virtues  of  his  son  Mustapha,  by  tbe  artt 
or  Boxalana,  4%,  490.  Orders  him  to  be 
straqgled,  490.  Orders  tbe  muidar  of  Muata- 
pha*s  ion,  430. 

4^«ta,  the  state  of,  at  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  00,  lOQ.  Charles,  king  at  aspires  to 
tbe  imiierial  crown  on  tbe  death  of  MazimUlan. 
111.  is  elected  emperor,  118.  ReAectloos  or 
Um  Spaniards  on  that  event,  lb.  Cliaries  ap- 
polnta  viceroys,  and  departs  for  Germany,  119. 
Insurrections  there,  100.  A  view  of  the  feudal 
system  in,  109.  An  account  of  the  confederacy 
termed  the  holy  Junta.  109t  103.  Causes  which 
prevented  an  union  of  the  maleoontcnts  in  tbe 
respective  provinces,  174.  The  moderation  of 
Charles  toward  them  on  his  arrival,  ih.  In* 
stance  of  tbe  hauglity  qrfrit  of  the  grandees, 
9RI.  b  Invaded  by  the  dauphin,  304.  The 
dominions  of,  resigned  bj^Ciiarlas  to  bis  son 
PhiUp,  457.  The  arrival  of  Charles,  and  his  re- 
ception there,  483.  I'he  place  of  bis  retreat  de- 
scribed, 464.  Tbe  regal  power  in,  bow  en* 
larged  by  Charles,  400.  The  foreign  acquisi- 
tions adiled  to,  Ib.  Bee  Jlrr^g»f^1  OattUa^  Gth 
lieia,  VdUntiaj  Ovrtsiy  Otfrmanodo,  and  Mrijf 
Junta. 

JjptTM,  diet  of.  Its  proceedings  rdative  to  the  re 
formation,  990.    Another  diet  called  there  by 
the  emperor,  935.    Another  diet  at,  311.    Re- 
cess of,  in  flivonr  of  tbe  protestanta,  313. 

^iritual  censures  of  the  Romish  church,  tbe 
dreadfViI  effects  of,  139. 

AC  nisier.  In  Chaaspagne,  faivested  by  tbe  em- 
peror, 316.  Is  obtained  by  the  artifice  of  car- 
dinal Granveile,  317. 


•Cfa: 
by  tbe  empesor  €feactes  V.  to  Us  1 
bis  resignation,  4M.    His  tftsatiaB 
lb.   IUaapaitiaenta,ih. 

St.  MMta,lovesied  by  the  flpaalsh 
dfttodsd  byadffilnlCoiigmr,4e7,«a. 
dalot  defeated  in  aaaadeavow  ID  joia  I 
rlsoo,  408.    Bat  eaten  the  town.  ih.   Maat- 
morency  defeated  by  tbe  dnke  or  Batvoy,  Me% 
400    The  town  tikea  by  aasaalt,  €7L 

Arezst, Peter, some aceonnt of, 437.  lBiatt<aaed 
with  the  command  of  the  Fraoeh  aiay  la  Italy, 
ib.     Is  defeated  by  tbe  Mafqaia  4b  Mm^ 


Ataxia,  an  laaurrectkNi  of  the 
tbe  nobles  thore,  90S.    Tbeypahdaha 
rial  of  their  griavaa 

pressed  there  by  tba 
A^(»tt,  duke  of,  invades  »  >m.^,  in  miw  «- 

BUM  to  Pails^bat  to  drives  hMk.  IBOl 
Sumjf.  eari  oL  created  Mib  admbni  to  Ibama 

paror  Gbaiies  v..  138.    OfeUfSd  to  MttnoAil 

Picaidy  by  tbe  dnke  de  TeAna,  us;  ISOL 
AisadM,  aaaasmary  viewof  the  savi 

during  thasiitesntboeatary,  48B. 
SwitffirtoMdf  the  Cantons  of,  iiiouas 

Aoos  of  Charies  V.  to  the  bapiBrial  • 

Commencemeot  of  tbe  rafennattaB 

Zuingttua,  J39.    Tbe  rngnlatkm^—^ 

they  hlpt out  ibsir  tinaaa  HI 

battle,  Inalated  on  by  fiM  tra 

tree,  tost,  1S7. 
Syfia,  bow  and  by  whom  added  to  ttae  • 

empire,  119. 

TVrsus,  mareacbal  da,  govamar  ar  cwa 
Dunkirk  by  storm,  478.    Engagaa  the ' 
Elgmoat,  and  Is  defeated  by  tba  txM 
rival  of  an  English  aqoadroa  on  the  < 
Is  taken  prisoner,  ib. 

TVrsaoas,  taken,  and  deoMdlstad  bj  the  < 
CharteaV.,4S,496. 

7tox«l,  a  Doariaicaa  fHar,hia i 
In  the  sale  of  indolgsoees  in 
His  form  of  ahsolotioo,  and  n 
of  the  virtues  of  indttlffeBoaB,19&    JVMs.    Hh 
debaaclted  coune  of  UfOk  ib. 
against  Luther,  19Bl 

TVaitmM  order,  a  character  of,  SMB. 
tbe  province  of  Prnaalaiib.  Tbetrt 
tcr  Albert  made  duke  of  Pmaria,  ih. 

Tkeatinest  tba  Orde^  of,  by  whom  foanded,44B 

TkimnniU^  in  I#uaembouig,  taken  ^  Iha 
of  Guise,  477. 

Tlarnij^  an  insarreetloiiof  die  i 
against  tbe  nobility,  906.  Theibnaiieai 
inspired  into  them  by  Thooaas  II 
Tbeir  disorderly  army  defeated,  907. 

7W«d0,  inaurreelion  in,  at  the  d 
Charles  V.  for  Garmany,  110.  lOOi 
dra.  oC  stripped  of  its  liebes  k» 
army  of  tbe  boly  Junta,  108.    PadUlala 
to,  at  hIa  execution,  171.  Jfcta.    biaati 
to  oonllnoe  in  aons  by  PadiUa'a  wlib,  ik   Is 
reduced,  ITS. 

■■  Ludovloo  de, nephew  to Cosno dl  If edki, 
sent  by  his  uncletOB0{oUaa»siittiPbliiiftIl.er 
Spain,  for  tbe  tavestttaie  orflkim^  47l 

Don  Pedro  de,  vfaxsroy  of  wapiaa,  49- 

preases  the  Neapotttana,  492.    Aod  oeeaaiai 
tbe  Turks  to  ravage  tbe  ooasti  of  Naalea,  ib. 

ToUraUpny  reflections  on  the  progreas  or,  in  Gar 
many,  445, 440.  Wbymiitnathrattofwadi 
tbe  ancient  Heatbena,  446.  Bowtbaj 
Christians  became  averse  to,  440, 

TVsMffTt,  PauL  a  Franelacan  aoid^v 
of  Gotocza,  IB  made  geaeral  of  die  Hi 
army  against  Solyman  tha  Mai 
defeated  by  bhn,  910. 

7Wde»aU»j  tbe  residence  of  4|aaea  Jbaaaa.  the 
oonfederaqr  of  maleooatcai^  aaOad  tha 
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Jitfc i— wwl tMHiML  Iff!   Tl»qi 
ttenWtka  Condi  4elUra|lt7. 

TW^Mtl/flJ.  OM  or  tiM  MpMNMStifW  of  0^V>- 

iria,  hUM  by  ilM  M»«laM  te  vodoc  the  dtu- 
tivttto  CtaatlBi  v.,  tttke  Oofi»  Miwihtoil  In 

TVwMf /««iite,  to  HnwiBnA  ID  Fewlima^Hm 
of  tlM  Romant,  by  quMo  iMbella,  380. 

7V«Mctfi^U.4d«oi  tte  EnitM  ante  Iki 
4iaU  of  wilMk  oat  of  "PIcM^rt  M& 

IVaiit,  the  eouBctt  flj;  wnrnMined,  3U.   Pro- 
waodtibb.   Agahi  winwi<»1W    k 
■IL   Thn  miiirll,  nn  niiff  irf  n 
to  the  eiiy,  to  tnoelated  to  BologDa,  37S,  JTSl 
Hency  IL  ofPnace  procertt  ofUMt  the  oonii' 
eU,  SM.    The  couadl  broake  ui 


pfboeh  of  Ueariee  of  EtoiOBy . 

4aL 


I  up  OB  the  ap- 

406.    HH1fT^^t^ 

Chvaeiaa  of 


niMifce  on  thto  oounell, 

to  hkttHteoei  fb, 

-*->  cardinal  ol^aaDlbythe  enperor  Chaitoa 

V.  to  oooelude  an  alUanee  with  the  pope,  3K 

The  natnre  of  thto  treaty,  sas. 

toa^,  the  neani  of  to  coninrpadBr  tlie  poiper 

of  BaibaroMa,  traced,  95X  The  emperor  and 

ochet  Chitotlan  powen  onlte  lo  enal  Barbar 


by  the  emperor,  S56, 


Maln^i«Mi,98l  Ii taken 


Holey-Haecea  re* 


imred,  and  hto  ireaiT  with  Ofaariea,  9S7. 
TW<eay,afey<ew  of  the  Mate  of,  dncing  the 
tooDtn  oentiiry,  40B« 

reliacie,  an  tnenrreelion  tn,  117.  The  peopto 
there  greatly  opprmwd  by  the  nobiee,lh.  llie 
nebtoe  refuee  to  ewmnhto  the  Cortea,  eaoepc 
the  king  to  preeent,  UflL  Gbaitae  anthotiaee 
the  people  10 eontinueirvm^ih.  Theyespei 
the  BoUee,  lb.    Aeeodate  unte  dw  a 


miMt  and  appobu  then  own  nmgtotratee,  lb. 
Don  Diego  do  Mendosa,  OmmU  de  MeHio,  ap- 
pointed regent,  on  the  depariiare  of  Choriee  for 
Germany,  119.  The  OermanaJa  reAiee  to  lay 
down  their  anne,  !''>•  tMmt  the  noblee  In 
eeveral  aetkMM,  ITS,  ITS.  Are  at  length  nwMd 
by  tto  Oondd  de  Meliio.  173b  The  modem- 
two  of  Chnrtoe  unrard  ihe  IneQiieBtB  on  hto 
arrlTal,  174. 

re/«iiCiae<»,  datehwee  ot  8eei>lcMofP«tfiiir». 

Faltadelidbthe  flim  pubtte  entry  of  Chariee  V.  to 
that  cHy,  KB.  Tto  Intobltante  rtoe,  bora 
Foneece'e  lionee,  and  fhrtify  tto  town,  16L 
Bonenden  after  tto  battto  or  Villalar,  and  dto- 
eolotlon  of  tto  holy  Junta,  171. 

reMi<lM,  tieanr  o(;  beiweea  dwftoi  V.  and 
Henry  U.  of  Pranoe,  4S7, 45& 

TendMie,  duke  oC;  hto  plan  of  operaHone  In  op- 
poelng  tto  piogtew  oi  tto  In? aelon  of  Plcaidy, 
WHenryVlII.,lflB.   OhUMahimtoMlli^ni 

WmUSf  tto  npuMo  oL  IncUne  In  Ikvonr  of  tto 
prelenelaoe  of  Prancu  I.  of  Prane^  toito  tm- 
perlal  crown,  113.  Ttotovlewaandapprthen- 
elone  on  tto  approaehlM  rupture  between  tto 
emperor  ChartaeV.  and  Frande.  190l 
with  tto  emperor  axainetPranew,  ITS.  A 
aceommodatlon  between,  and  die  emperor, 
S34.  ReAieeo  to  enter  Into  tto  league  of  tto 
Italian  Siatee,  formed  by  tto  emperor,  9tt.  A 
Nvtow  of  tto  etaia  of  thmnpufette  dniing  tto 
elxtoenth  ceotuiy,  417, 48& 

Wntima,  tto  eonfldant  of  tto  eooal  of  Xiaragno, 
enoouragee  him  in  hto  eeheme  of  overtumlng 
tto  government  of  Genoa,  SSB.  leproieccedlqr 
Pranui  on  tto  rulnof  dmt  eonaplraey,  398. 

PUIIcviBe,  tto  Preneh  governor  or  Mats,  deieelB 
floher  Leonard'e  eooipliney  to  betray  tto  city 
to  tto  Imiwrlaltoii,  41L  ig^^«wt^  uiji  eoMp^ 
ratora,  4Al 

riinae,  to  beetofid  by  Sahan  SolyaMa  tto  Mat- 

nlfleent,933i 
PIBefar,  baiilaof,b«waeB  PidUaand  ttaOeadd 

deHaro,170. 
nBiua,  marquto  doi  hto  BpMlod  reply  to  tto  !•• 
V«L.  IL— 77 


of  tto 
nataee^SBl* 
OWtto 


totad|eBoBitaahf'<hto 


chalMLbytto 
Umiitd  Fxm 

view  of 

Spate,  dM. 
lM«i«,rB0H 

ICmlB*Bo«e4» 


awtyin 

ChBftaaV^Sn. 
tto  Keiheilamtoi  a  brtef 


"iSr 


aiito 


aiitoih^eorj 

liihtroopa,309. 
rrm-f  tto  method  of  carving  on,  in  Borope,  how 

improved  at  ihto  period  ftom  tto  prneuoe  of 

eartoraM,  IdOi   Geneni  reJerttone  on  tut 

victoBtodee  0Ki4BB> 
Wmrtbwrgt  Blartln  Lather  coneealed  then  by  t|M 

elector  of  Saxony,  14(1 
fTtatoerO,  lord,  governor  of  Calato,  ranon 

Btratae  In  vabi  wUh  tto  BngHea  privj'^onneH 
•    to  provide  Ibr  to  eecurl^,  €74,  479. .  la  at- 
tacked by  tto  duto  of  Gutoe,  and  ftreed  to 

caphnlaie,  475. 
WUUmktfw.  toveeled  by  tto  emperar  Charfea  V • 

and  defended  by  BybiUa  of  Clevee,  wUb  to  tto 


ctoctor  of  Snxonr.  383,  SH. 
Ifoiffey,  cardinal,  hie 


flee,  charaetBf ,  and  Innn* 
enee' over  HeuyVIU.  of  England,  1&  En- 
oelvee  a  penekm  ftom  Pmncto  I.  of  Pranea|lh 
and  from  tto  emperor  Uhaitae  V.,  lb.  De- 
tached ftom  tto  French  totereet  by  tto  latter, 
183.  IneUnee  Henry  to  Join  tto  emperor 
agalnet  Pmnde,  147, 14a  Sent  by  Henry  to 
Calatoi  to  negotlaw  an  «eeommodattoB  be- 
tween ttoemperor  and  nrancii,Ul.  Haeanln- 


tervlew  with  Charlee  at  Brage^  anaeo 
a  league  «vlth  him  on  tto  partof  Heniy, 
FrueOfiaL  MedltateerevengeagainBt 
on  Me  eeoond  dtoappolntment  of  tto  pa 
tto  eleetkm  of  Ck$am  VIL,  ITV. 


agalnet 
CtortaB 


ft»rlife,lk  Nefotlat4se  a  league  with  Prancto 
agalnet  tto  etoperor.  8S1. 
ir«nB«,  a  diet  called  tnere  by  ChaitalT.  to  check 
tto  progrpee  of  tto  reibnnere,  IM.  Fiuceed 
li^  oCl4i  Martin  Luther  dted  betee  k, 
lb.  B«Aieee  to  retract  hto  opfariona,  14Sk  An 
edte  jmbltohed  agalnet  hto,  141    Dtot  at, 

I^SSmUrg^  Ufrle,  duto  of,  why  aneBed  Ma 
dominhme,  SM.  Beeovem  hto  doodnloae  by 
tto  aeelitooee  of  Prancto,  king  of  Praaee^  and 
foeetvee  tto  proteitant  retfgton,  lb. 

IrpcL  ilr  Themae,  ratoee  an  meunedlan  to  Kane 
aamnat  queen  Mary  of 
of  tto  Span! 
lb. 


match,  433.   la  aubdnad  and 


Ximenst.  arehbtohop  of  Toledo,  adheree  to  Fer- 
dlnnnd  of  Arragon,  fai  hto  dtoputo  with  dm 
aithduto  Philip  conoeratof  die  regency  of 


fcr  tto  crown  o^Caedle,  97.  A| 

uid*e  w 

n  Bpnli 
and  cftaraetor,  lb.    Admtie  die  dato  to  tto 


LPPQUn00 1 

of  Caetlle, by  Perdlnaiid*e  wdVuntll  dm' ar- 
rival of  Chariee  V.  to  Bpaln,  lOOi    Hto  itoe 


of  Cardinal  Adrian,  eent  with  thiB 


I  by  Chartai,  and  anoutee  it  Jotady 
wttfahto.101.  Tafcee  die  faifhnt  Don  PM- 
aand  to  Madrid,  under  hto  own  eye,  lb.  Pro- 
curee  Charlee.  wto  eteumed  tto  regal  tttle.  to 
to  aeknowte^  by  die  CMdUan  noMUly, 
101, 101.  Bebemee  to  extend  tto 
rogndve,  101 
Prem  the  king  ftoni 

aa^  eetobBehee  a  ragal  aimy  to  cheek  die 
barQna,IQ0.101  Supprutoto  a  mudny,  tolled 


extend  tto  renl  pM- 
eeee  die  noUl^,  lb. 
toto  Itodel  M— '••^inny 
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Srtli»Kxande«i|103.  Benflus  Uie  gmM  of 
erdinand  to  hia  nobles,  lb.  His  prudatt  tp- 
plicatftonoflliereTenaefib.  His  bold  a«eitk» 
of  his  autbority  to  the  dlieontemad  itoUes,  104. 
Other  asMciaies  in  the  regency  appobMed  at 
the  tnsrigirtun  of  the  Flemish  eourtiera.  lb. 
Retains  the  superior  nanaiemeatj  lb.  Dereats 
John  d'Albret's  invasion  of  Navarre,  105. 
Disnantles  all  the  casUee  then,  eseept  Pam- 
pduna,  which  he  strengtliens,  ib.  The  treope 
sent  by  him  against  Barbarossa  defeated,  and 


Ms  efttaalmitr  on  that  occasion,  fb.  AJanned 
■t  tlH  eonupOoB  of  the  FlMDish  couti^he  per- 1 


BoadesChaileBtOTtah  8palfe,10&]K. 
side  on  his  >Nini^  M  meet  ChaiM  at 
rhral^lOT.  His  letter  of  ooB 
108.  Rflunests  an  Imeitiew,  lb. 
tude  of  Chaiies  to  him,  ilk 
His  character,  lb.  Revereaea  psU 
by  the  BpaaiardB,  lb. 


2ssMra«^  bishop  oC  raises  a  regtinant 
defend  ToMMsUtas,  for  the  holy  Jwua, 
IsfDRsed  by  tbeOondi  do  Baio,  m. 

ZanifiiM  attacks  the 
iMitaia 


ADVERTISEMENT 

OTTBM 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS. 


The  design  of  preparing  aa  edition  of  Robertson's  Cbarlbs  V*  ibr 
the  nee  of  Schools,  may  appear  extraordinaiy  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  work ;  and  who  may  ooniBequentlY  regard  it  as  merely 
the  histoiy  of  <^e  reign  in  a  particidar  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 
Bnt  it  should  not  be  so  regarded*  It  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  key  to  the 
History  of  Modem  Eun^ ;  and,  whether  we  consider  the  import- 
ance of  the  events  recorded,  the  characters  delineated,  die  political 
principles  developed  in  it,  or  the  judicious  arrangement  and  fascinating 
style  of  the  narrative,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  work  admirably  fitted 
to  interest  and  improve  young  persons  in  the  study  of  history. 

,  The  length  of  the  work  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  objection  to 
its  use  in  sdliools.  Many  judicious  instmcters  who  have  already 
used  it  in  their  seminaries,  have  found  that  it  interests  the  pupil 
much  more  than  tlie  short  narratives  ordinarily  used  as  school 
histories.  So  small  a  portion  of  time  is  usually  devoted  to  this 
study,  at  school,  that  little  more  can  be  done,  than  to  inspire  such  a 
taste  for  the  reading  of  history,  as  will  ensure  a  sufficient  degree  of  at- 
tention to  it  in  after  life.  This  will  be  more  easily  effiscted  l^  present* 
ing  the  pupil  with  a  standard  work  of  lustoiy,  in  which  the  nairative  is 
sufficiently  detailed  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  characters  and  events, 
and  the  st^le  is  unexceptionable,  as  a  model ;  than  by  having  recourse 
to  some  compend,  in  which  half  a  page,  and  sometimes  half  a  line 
suffices  for  the  most  distinguished  men;  and  in  which  the  rapidity  of 
the  narrative  forbids  any  attempt  to  develop  political  principles,  or  to 
display  the  graces  of  fine  writing.  We  deem  this  a  sufficient  reason 
for  offering  the  entire  work  for  the  use  of  schools  instead  of  sufiering 
it  to  be  mutilatfd  or  abridged. 

The  ^  Questions  for  the  Examination  of  Students,**  wtich  are  ap- 
pended to  the  present  edition,  have  been  prepared  by  an  instmcter  for 
thense  of  his  own  jwpils.  They  are  intended  to  direct  attention  tothe 
leading  events  and  principles  of  the  liistory;  and  although  by  no 
means  minute,  they  are  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  answered  witbout  a 
eareAd  perusal  of  the  ealm  text 


'      i 


CtUESTIONS 

EXAMINATION    OF   STUDENTS 

tx 
BOBBETBONV  BSErTORT  OF  CBASLB8  V. 


td  to  e^ehptntgr^ rffkrtotki  pagu  of  Boifor'f  tUrootifpoodUien, 
tro  to  bo/ound.    The  fuutunu  u^Uck  relate  to  tko  situation  i^jUacet 


If.  B.—T%eMweM  fr^sed 

mnUianoi  in  tkoHistarjima^TtadU^he  muwered  kgr^irringtoTaimer'e.AmmmkitVOf 
or  finltffe  Mapt  qfSwrope.  or  PinUfa  OeneraiAtlaM,  ormpqf  the  largo  Ut^o  qfAerofo 
ititiekuauattjfoiarntktwaUtiif'aockoolFroom. 


TllW  or  TBS  PKOAtItt  OP  MCIXTT  », 
BOROPB. 

SBcnoN  l.—View  qf  the  Progroot  of  Society  i» 
Xwvpe,witkreaiect  to  Interior  Oovernaunt, 
iMOtf  and  Mannero, 

PSftT. 

WHM  nre  tbv  two  frett  rardotlomwhleb 
htm  IwpMiwd  In  Um  poUtteal  Mito  and  raan- 
■on  of  tM  Bviopeaii  MtkNM  V-Wliai  sort  of 
peopla  did  tlia  annlM  of  Rome  Had  fat  Uw^eooo- 
trlat  north  of  tbe  AlpiT— Was  the  eaaqueat  of 
then  eooatriM  ottUy  eflbrted)— Was  Ewope 
Ittd  wane  In  tho  atntQlof— Did  tbo  Somana 
■itampc  to  cMliaa  tho  oonqvcved  nattoiwr— 
Were  they  ouwewftU  T— Wao  the  attta  of  the 
cooquered  oatlono  ikTourahle  to  tho  Improro- 
mantoftbeinlndT 

Pac»& 

Wot  It  tefOQAOilo  to  HbcfftT  and  MMrfjrof 
character  amoog  the  peoDle  I— was  tbo  BomtB 
empbe  ealeolated  to  eoaora  ?— Would  it  bnve 
(blien  to  |toceo  without  any  JnTaeton^from 
dnoad^Wbat  tairoalOQ  hastened  ta  down* 
Mlf'-Wbence  obhib  the  taTadhig  hofdee  of 
baitaartanal  Werstheaecoantrieaenpiioeedto 
be  Tory  popolom  f—Wore  they  aoin  reaUty  1^ 
Were  theae  barbazinna  Taliant  and  hardy  T— 
What  Orat  indoeed  their  inroads  on  the  em- 
plret 

PhgeO.    ' 
Bad  the  aneleBt  naftlal  apMt  of  tbe  Homan 
TCMbUs  dBjymemed  nnder  the  emperara?— 
¥rhttWBa  tbepneeat  ehanoter  of  th«r  acoleol 


Pace  10 

Were  the  btrberlaiM  better  aoldlerer 
many  eantoriee  wen  oecnuied  In  the-dow** 
fldl  of  the  Ronnn  emplref— Wae  thie  erent 
attended  with  great  deraatation  of  Urea  and 
property! 

Page  11. 

What  changeoaflbrd  eTldenoe  of  ihla  ?— What 
wae  tbe  state  of  Europe  at  the  oleoe  of  the  6th 
centnry  I— Can  each  cnangee  be  eflbeted  wUhr 
ont  nearly  eitanalnatlng  um  peoplet 


T%e  Feudal  Syetnu 

DU  the  Gofhe  and  Vandala  oonqMrfbr  thea»> 
selvee  wdiTldiially,  or  tar  deepode  luaiiii  ? 

:^    FageU, 

What  new  epeelee  ofgoflremnMnt  did  tbe  dl« 
tMon  of  propertp  among  the  eonqoerora  Intro* 
4Mit«-DH  tho  mdal  jqrtiMB  pvmil  in  eivery 


Ungdeni  of  Europe  f—«  When  a  freeman  re 
eehred  a  portion  of  land  In  a  comiQered  oonntiy 
(torn  hie  leader,  what  did  he  bind  himeelf  to  do* 
-^Ud  this  military  eervioe  exempt  bimfron  all 
other  bvrdene  and  ttxesT— Waa  It  erteemed 
honoorable  ?— Who  had  tbe  laifeet  portion  of 
land  1— What  perMOs  dxared  nextT^Did  the 
ehief  offleers  uao  haTo  their  dependants  and 
rettdnen^-Was  a  fbndal  kingdom  a  mlUtaiy 
or  a  dTil  inotitutiont— Was  tbs  Ibndal  poUey 
eflbctlve  againat  ftxrelgn  inyaalonT 

PSfBlS. 

Was  k  eqiiai^feflbetlTB  In  pieserrliig  taitemst 
tianqiiUUty  ?*— Was  tbla  soon  apparent  N-Was 
tbe  ariatocntto  portion  of  the  goremment  fim 
turbalent  T— What  did  the  erowtHTaaaele  de- 
mand of  the  Unga  l—What  became  hereditary  Y 
•What  power  in  eirll  maitere  did  the  crown- 
Tasaals  aseome  WWhat  was  then  their  condnct 
towarda  eaeh  other  and  the  kingsf— What  Is 
the  origin  of  the  baronial  castles  t— How  long 
did  this  state  of  things  last  %->How  were  Ibniga 
wan  eondocted  then  ? 

Page  14. 

Did  Cbarieinagne  restore  the  royal  power  IB 
any  degree?— Bid  bis  enccesaora  maintain  it  f^ 
What  waa  the  eilbet  ot  this  etate  of  things  on 
tbe  piogriiea  of  the  mind  and  of  aodeQr  1— On 
tbe  arts  and  Uteratnre?— On  tbe  deigr  >-4>n 
theChYtotian  religion? 

Page  15. 

What  Borereigns  endesTonred  to  dispd  the 
dailuiesa  of  these  ages  ?--^How  sueeeserailT  f— 
Bid  the  Tlztnes  of  baibarons  nstloBS  pretaU.  In 
the  dark  ac**^--;^  ^om  diaorders  of  the 
ftndal  ejsCeni  -woork  oat  their  own  eniet 

T^OuMdet. 

Psgeld. 

What  were  the  crusades  T—Why  #bs  Oe 
Holy  Land  rererenced  ?— Why  visited  by  nfk* 
grtnisl—What  opinion  angmented  Uie  number 
of  pilgrims  1— At  what  period?— Why  did  the 
eaUpbs  enoomag*  pUgrlma  ?— When  did  the 
Turks  conquer  Syria?— What  was  the  eflbct  of 
this  eenqasiaY— Where  is  Syria?— Where  w 
Paleatine?— What  eorleslBstic  first  preS^hed 
tbe  crosadsa?— At  what  oonnells  ?— With  what 
anoecsa  (—Describe  the  elTects  of  bis  preaching 

Page  17. 

*  How  many  pereons  esenmsd  the  badge  of  the 
Cross?— Hew  long  did  tho  pfaionsy  lastt— 
WtatoouirinwereacflrBi  congpeiidt— What 


ei« 


QUESTIONS. 


«MMf-W«nilM 


4iiv«iMlirAite1 

flwr  IhMi  tte 

M  th0  craiikhBi  late  Itaai  Evopt  to 

itai  ite  coMdWfln  of 

if— WlMV*  ii  CV—lMitiiwptot— 

or  wtMt  •■vnvb  k  Ite  qiytell— WhtiwM 

giMMted  by  flitidhi  nd 

dwracwBorUMerandcntefv  miOm  eowts 
•Bd  nunnn  of  Ewope  I 

BiNrdId  Ike 
flMrdMlr  axpedilioniY— Wbo  boafbt  Uuir  m- 
MM  Y— Whit  beeoM  oTtlM  flaft  of  thoM  i«l» 
dlad  wtthovt  lifirtT  Hour  did  the  ■teeneeof 
tte  baioiM  tttoat  pvUte  teMgnam^^t-Haw 


Ffefeia. 

rint  «aiMed  tlM  latsr  cnmdara  tof*  to  Pi- 
b7«BMrt— WlMra  dldth^jmhuk^ 
Wten  an  Vautee,  Ffn,  and  Qanoa^WlMt 
oihar  trade  did  tbeae  ddaa  drive  wiih  ~ 


WlM  adfaotafaa  did  tbaae  IiaUaa  eUea  gaiii 
tteaDy  1— How  did  tlMf  friy  bT  tka  aeiBare  of 
CanatanHiMidat—Wbat  bao^il  waa  flaaUy 


aaomad  10  tlieae  ettlaa  bvall 
idTaaiafBa  gained  in  the  Doly  wan  t 

Into  wbat  had  die  ibndal  qrateas  dcfeno- 
medl— Who  ware  the  oppraaaora >— Were  the 


o  were  *h*  opavaaaorar— 
conflnad  to  ue  eoontiyl 


FagaM. 

Wbat  lighta  ar  the  peopia  ware  taken  away  T 
—What  dtiaa  Oiac  aonfhc  emanripaiion  ttaai 
tUa  appreaaionf— 1V>  what  eaaparoia  ware  thej 
aal^aei!— Whta  did  tbej  bagln  to  eoaiUna  Ibr 
Ikaadoml— How  did  tboT  obtdin  Imneunitieal— 
BowdldtbacniaadeaaidthamT— Wntcoontrj 
next  ibUowed  the  azampla  of  Italy  I<—Wl|at 
prinee!— What  were  the  privUeMa  ha  granM 
calladT— What  adfantagea  did  thay 
Who  imitated  the  Un^  example  ? 

Pagatl. 

Why  f-^  how  lauf  time  1 
ttihed?— What  olhar  conntiiea  ftUowad  the 
•lampleT— What  aflbeta  rBoolled  on 
meat  and  mannereT— Waa  the  ehanfe 
abla  to  liberty  and  tlie  aaewity  ot  ynontyl — 
How  were  the  noblea  ailboled  by  theee  cnaagea  I 
—H^w  did  they  aUbct  the  erownl— How  had 
the  king  before  obtained  aaUlere  and  Ihnda  f— > 
To  whom  micht  ha  now  IooIl  tot  them  f— How 
did  the  eataUiahnMnt  of  elrie  eemmnnitiaa 
aflbet  Indaatry,  coaunarea, 
wealth! 

Pagatt 

How  did  they  aflbet  tha  adminiatTarton  of 
malioal 

Ibyrmwrflian  tfth»  Cftim  m  tkt  Ltgittatun. 

When  (he  inhabitanta  oTeltiea  had  aaqoired 
paraooal  flraedom  and  mnaidpal  Jaiiadtetion, 
what  did  they  neat  afatain  T— Under  tha  Andaf 
•y^em,  what  waa  neeeonry  In  order  to  tha 
or  t  tax  u.!^  what  piMlefa  dU 


Iniha 


dUthe 
'^ere  they; 
maemMyl-l 

what  ri^tf  dm  nay  I 
dM  tlHf  gUto  Ihm  r&t-ln  wl 
thCTflTB  aeqpire  «iieright}-Ui 
and  la 

to  attend 


wte  year  did  the  imperial 
inihedlati 


did  the 
have  on  the  tam  andfHma  of 
did  it  Auuiah 
the 


2C 


brk: 


^ae&r/bc»Cha 

Wbatorderor  the  fwnnmnir] 
reeofer  liberty  T— What  waa  tte 


mat  bodyorthepaoptedwring  tha  ifgDor 


idal 
enftanchiaenntara 

theaoill— Waathe 


flrataooghtto 
rBl,aBdwhanl 


Who  fbUawad  ttair 


—Haw  ware 

PafB98w 

Waa  tfala  praetibe  at  laat 
gnlalad  by  law!— How  did  it 
thnrityortheking! 
Itiiatf— WhatiUhIa 


to  U1— At  what  aeaaona  did  they 
pending  It!— Haw  did  the 
praetloel— What  eflbot  did  tte 
and  proUbitiona  or*B  king 
dnaal— How  lata  did  k 

to  the  flnhl  akeiilhm  af  k 


AigafT. 

tha  next  ataptoward|  the 
dnctkNi  of  regnlar 


portanttranaaettoaaoondndedin  dvfliaed 
tileaf— Howamoag  a  roda  and 
pla!— What 


ibaoriad  to  Where  a 
where  tkBktft 
Waa  thto  privikfa 
Ihay  try  toatnngihen  the 
Waathia  eibetnal  f— Bow  waa  tka 
then  reqnkad  to  atreagthen  hta 
What  ware  theaa  aaalaianlaeaUa 

Piga  98* 
How  did  (hia  MMwaadY- What 


tta 

a 


QUESTIONS. 


ei5 


IT— Wb«t««l«MBMOf  UMBMdM  Ot  tf- 

pMl  to  thBptdgmmUtfGedt—Wn  this  mooa 
wwtwccd  by  tbe  p0«ple  of  Uhmc  agM  I— W4iy  | 

Page  39.     , 

How  extensi^y  wu  it  oaed  l>^What  Mads 
ot  oontTOventea  we^  deoidad  bv  it  V— Haw 
eoold  woman  and  cbildren  be  made  amenable 
10  It  ?— Were  Judgea  exeonpled  fttnn  It  ?~Wbat 
waa  Uia  aflbet  of  it  oo  ttia  aoaiaa  of  Justioa?— 
WiiatoD  maanaral 

Page  30. 

Wbo  oppaaad  it  T-Wbat  king  flrat  ItartMda  It  7 
—How  flur7— Wtwt  Unga  moct  Avbada  HI— 
Wbat  oirder  of  mea  were  moat  anziona  to  r»- 
talnit} 

Page  SI. 

How  late  waa  it  naed  7— What  finally  ellb<sted 
Ita  abolition  ?— Wbat  aueeeededt— How  did  iba 
abaaga  aflbet  tbe  oiamiani  of  tba  peafde? 

Affetdjhm  tkb  Saren». 

Wbat  waa  tbe  next  atep  towaxda  the  regxdar 
adminiatratlon  of  inatioeT— How  (br  did  (ha 
barona  claim  jariadiction;— Waa  tbia  peculiar 
to  the  feudal  ayitaro?— How  ia  ita  origin  ae- 
eountad  for  7— Bow  did  the'  indgaa  oompanaata 
tbamaelTea  fbr  itae  reaponamUiw  and  earea  at 
the  oQioe?— What  advantages  did  tba  noblaa 
doiTO from  this  prtvilege? 

PageSS. 

To  wbat  state  did  It  reduce  eadi  kingdom  7~ 
How  did  it  affliict  tba  imblie  tranquillity  7~How 
did  it  aflbet  tbe  kiora  power  i— Wbat  remedy 
did  tbey  apply  at  mat  I 

Paga.SS. 

Wbat  next  ?— W)iat  kind  of  appeala  at  first  t 
—Wbat  neift?— How  waa  tbia  regarded  by  tba 
baiona?— How  did  tbe  Unga  act  tbaiiT— How 
did  tbey  at  laat  preTaII7 

The  Canon  Law, 

PagaM. 

Wbat  to  the  canon  law  7— Oooaidered  aa  a 
poUtleal  inatnuneot,  wbat  were  ita.effbetaT-— 
Oonsidered  as  a  eode  of  laws  reapeotlng  rl^ta 
ami  property,  wbat  were  its  eflbcta  1 — ^waa  the 
system  of  eanxHi  law  and  tbapractice  of  its  courts 
well  arranged  and  equitable  ?— Did  ita  eiampla 
eoDtrlbute  to  the  abolition  oftha  fbodal  aboaea  7 

The  Roman  Lea». 

PageSS. 

Were  tba  Roman  lawa  aboUdied  by  the 
«aoiibic  nationa  ^Why  were  they  not  adapted 
lo  their  oaa  7-r^When  wen  tba  Pandaaa  of  Jua- 
linian  reeoTerad  and  admired?— What  naawas 
BMde  of  tbamT— Wbat  waa  the  aflbet  of  their 
atudy  and  use  7— What  lb  the  moat  ]|ooourabla 
professJaa  in  a  barbarous  atata  of  aodaty  7 

Page  30. 

Wbat  new  pvoAaaloo  now  mnmg  Into  r»> 
puta  I— What  waa  tba  eibct  ortha  Jmladistkm 
and  courta  of  the- barons  7 

Chivalry. 

Wbat  institution  flrat  dYiUiad  sad  poUabed 
tba  noblaa  ?'-Wbat  waa  lu  professed  objert  7— 
Ware  the  eruaaders  knlglita  ofbUvalry  T—Aiter 
the  erbaadea  lerminaiaq,  what  adreiktarea  did 
tbeknighta  aeek7 


Page  37. 

What  were  tbe  cbaracteriatica  of  a  true 
Jmighi  ? — ^Waa  knighthood  bonooiablaT — ^To 
what  mka  waa  H  conltaiad^T— What  ware  ita 


aflbeta  on  the  condaat  of  war  7-  -On  the  tntar 
course  of  society?— Wbat  are  tbe  three  drcum 
stances  which  djsttnguiah  modem  (torn  andsBC 
manocre  ?— Td  what  are  thev  to  be  attributed  ? 
—During  what  centuries  did'  chivalry  chiefly 
prevail  T— Were  ita  eflecta  apparent  in  the  lOth 
century  7— And  now  f 

Scianet  andUUratw^ 

PageSS. 

Bow  did  the  nations  who  conouered  the  Ro- 
mans regard  their  literature  I— what  waa  tba 
state  of  Europe  with  respect  in  literature  and 
seioiee  after  thla  oooqueatT— In  wbat  century 
did  tba  Arst  symptoms  of  awakening  appear  !•- 
What  was  tbe  ehanctar  of  tba  early  aimrta  in 
acienoe  7— In  theology  7 

Fagaa0. 

What  InatltatloDa   ftnr  edooatlan  aroae?- 
Wbat  .waa  tbe  character  oftha  languagssef 
Europe  7— In  wbat  language  were  booka  on  the 
aoiencea  written  7— What,  inflvanoe  bad  the 
oawly-awakened  apiiit  of  inquiry  on  aodaty  I 

Commerce, 

What  ware  ^e  afl^wts  of  commerce  oo  so 
eleiy7 

Page  40. 

What  bad  6^en  tba  atata  of  Europe  wlta 
reqpect  to  foraign  intareoorsa  jwevioua  to  the 
eniaadaaT— Wfiat  new  order  of  diiiena  aroae 
with  the  reTival  of  commRoe?— With  what 
parte  of  the  world  did  tbe  Italian  citiea  open  a 
trade  7— During  wbat  eanturlea  waa  die  com- 
marea  of  Europe  atanoat  antively  oooduetad  by 
tbetialiana  7— What  were  tba  Italian  merebaota 
calWd  7— Were  they  eatabliebad  in  other  ooui»* 
trlaabeaidaaitaly7  . 

Page  41. 

In  wbat  other  part  of  Europe  waa  a  mereaa 
tUa  aaaodation  fiwmad;— Wbat  waa  it  called  7 
—What  waa  their  piindpal  depot  7— What  waa 
tba  effect  of  commerce  Ui  FlandarsT— In  wbat 
neat  of  Europe  is  FlandaraT— What  English 
king  flrst  attempted  to  render  that  country'a 
oooamerdal  one  7— Br  what  roeana^— Wbat  ia 
the  preofant  rank  of  ^gland  In  thai  reapecti 

Page  43. 

What  are  the  natural  efibcta  of  commareaon 
natiooal  proapertty  and  refinement  7 

Sbction  Tl.—yiew  ^  Oti  Progrese  qf  Socuty 
vi  Europe  vaith  renpect  to  the  Command  qf 
the  National  Force*  requisite  in  foreign 
OperaOona. 

What  la  naccaaairy  to  call  flwth  the  whola 
strength  of  a  nation  flsr  the  operatlona  of  war7 
— GlTo  axamplea.— Could  either  of  these  modaa 
be  api^ed  in  Europe  at  the  opening  oftha  IMi 
aentury  7— Why  not  7  ■ 

Page  43. 

Wbat  waa  the  atate  of  tbe  royal  flnancea7— 
Of  their  armiea?— Ih  what  deaOription  of  aol- 
dtara  Ilea  the  proper  atrength  of  an  aimy7— 
Wbat  diminiahed  the  force  of  the  Roman  ar- 
miea in  later  timea?— Of  wbat  were  the  armiea 
of  Europe  ahiefly  eompoaad  in  tbe  I3th  and  14th 
-eaatariea  7— Waa  the  balance  of  power  between 
tba  nationa  then  reganied7 

Page  44. 

Were  tlie  poUtica  of  the  dlflbrent  nations  io- 
terwoven  with  each  other  then  7— How  long 
have  ihey  now  been  ao  T— Did  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  take  any  Intereat  in  the  qoarfels  of 
France  and  Bpaln>— Or  of  the  different  king 
donaof  Soainf 


•16 


QUESTIONS. 


In  wlutt  eentory  did  the  priorat  Mqolra  • 
toon  iMriket  nnmiMiid  of  tbe  national  IbroeT— 
In  wiMft  nifn  did  dM  tanlnnoo  of  power  beeoHM 
nrabjset  orattentlon  and  ikefiMuidadoa  of  all 
theoperittoaaof  Ibraicn  poUeyV— IVIiat  avwt 
0nt  ooeMlonedan  alteratianin  the  anaafeoMnt 
ofaflUn  in  BwMe  t— By  wtewdMth  wan  tUa 
IT— wW  vna  tba  rnMiwMnfa  to 


Pifa4ft. 

alMMMMNa  fneiaaatt  Om 


■oird|lite«nor« 

MKIcoT— Oow  iho  ropA 
•owemoTEnrope  Mlonr  Om 
fa  fnUna  atniMlnt 

itdaMwdtha 
? 

FmodS. 


Uia 


•Cttornaw  ac(< 
'Vn.  vantnra  npon! 


MtoMng  n  ttiniiing  ann^  vtei 
af  loral  wpragafire  didf  CSiaitea 
aponf— Wbal  wu  tlia  oonae- 


beroT 

It— Wbatdiiibe 
oTIialT  lenni  Ihm  tUa 
tat  oTtfMr  po^  tkroMh  10  ISA 
wte  ikli  pnkj  aonflned:  ta  i 

Bifafifu 


I  in  thiaf— Win  aneoeeded 


dM  to  tiaat  tiha  naMaa  ?— Wto  waia 
■imtaiiateral 

Pate  40. 


did  IH  aai^y  In 
annyf— Haw  did  ha  raiaa  BMNMynr  Ua  < 
Moata  Y— Baw  did  ha  Mnaca  Cha  fiaat 
taaawte  grantad  rabaidieal— fVlni 
did  ha  anka  10  hia  tamtyriaa  I 

Ml 

aTMa  go- 


yrinas  Inillatad  Ida  aaarapiaf— Opanly  ar  ao- 
vaiilfl— SywtatMaaadM  Im  aaeklalnm- 
Ua  4t 


Page  51. 

Wlial  WM  tka  flrat  afant  wbieb  aalled  fbrth 
Ae  naw  anacfiea  of  tba  IdagdonniafEnropeY-* 
WtandldClMriea  theMd  «a|.-Hawmi|«t 
l^oou  XL  hata  prtflted  by  tbia  event  ?— How 
aonld  be  beeoibe  allied  to  tba  boine  af  Bor- 
Mundyf—Wbat  waa  tba  ol^eet  of  mairyliigtba 
Innipaiatollaryf 

Plfaft. 

WbM  ■eaaniadld  Lanlanfliptt—WlMt  waa 
Ma  adod  net  fat  pnaaoodBf  it  f — Wbem  did  Ifafy 
■MVfyf— Wkat  prtntfat  e?antaally  pvonad  by 
Cbia  f— Wbat  waa  tbe  next  «««at  of  oQiaequaMe 
In  tba  lAtb  century  I— Wbat  waa  tba  cbaracter 
of  Cbaxtaa  VIILI—Of  the  nobility  under  bim  T 


» e^aied  OlHrtaa  VOL  ta«a  Italian  aa- 
aedMan  1— Wbnt  aiown  did  Gtaaitaiiay  plaim 
<i  in  Italy  f—nbw  did  be  aaqaifa  a  daim  T— 
Hed  LeaiaZL  pwaaawad  tba  elaioif— WbM 
tfdCbartea  give  np  le  Fardinaad  and  Ifaactani- 
Uanl— Wbat  waa  the  naaaber  of  Ma  tioopaT 
->Wbat   waa  tlwn  tba   aiate  of  Italy?— Of 


BowdU  tba 


FafBM. 


III- 


Wbat  coanST  a«ancaaUy  llvMMvd  tba  bert 
laflMtiT  T--WlMt  Mod  of  traana  Ma  cvor  iMm 
fMmaattie  prfnctal  etreKgili  oCanaiaaT— WMi 
otber  new  met  did  tba 
ftomtbalnlln 


ruL 


mooay  fbr  tba  T**'*t'\  axpafitiaii  I— ^ 
■I  did  be  pa:         '  -    — 

ttelM 

Fi«a87. 


tbe<it!|eet<'tiM 


be  pay  tba 
laagae 


waribra  ?— Cpon  wbat  did  thay  rely  Ibr 
aalbtyl-r-wbat  diiea  ■vrrendered  to  Obailea? 
<^WbM  aAecdIdk  hafa  an  ooaMat  of  Napiea? 

FbfaM. 

And  anaflMrf— Wbat  -waa  tba  taaoU  of 
CMaWa^infaiiaQ  T—Haw  didilMliaOaM 


mm  was  Iti  VKPCivaT— WHa 
Wbovolttfa  Mitt— Wbat 
battle  of  GliMmddada  T— How 
tiana  aflbeted  by  tbeta*  m-tatima 
tbe  a  Act  of  aoceeae  an  tba 
dl4  tbe  VoMliaaa  tban  prooeod? 

P^5& 

Wbat  did  inUaa  IL  aaxt 
aided  Mmf— How  did  he 
waa  tbe  ellbet  of  tteoa  Italiaa  ' 
diadaliaa  and  aatMty  of  aritttniy 
jQpef 

Siomoam.— TtkiafraafMltfeal 


ikaTeae- 


aaiM 


WlwtwaaAaaiataof  Baty  at  ito 

of  tba  Mib  aentnry^Wbat 
tbsia  ?--Wbat  lepnbUea  T— WMt 


WMch  wia  tto  diat  of  tbeaa 
nityt— M  wbst  part  of  Italy  are  tke  pepsin 
mtelonar-WlMit  wae  tbooclgMof  tlda^ 
mantT— Waa  ita  pawar  cenllBad  lo 


e  peon  d^ 


T 


10 


ofwarinMae  ta  tba  popeFa 
«d  die  Senan  baioaa  aet  M 
How  dUaiitaMaf  tba 
docti 

r«a«i. 


byddaaea. 


tbe  14tb  eentary  1— Hew  dU  tbe 

at  tbat  nariod  ?-kWbo  w« 

offloe  did  be  taket— Did  iMa 

What  pdpa 

after  bun  m 

—Wbat  waa  ibe  ebaraciar  of  tba 

potley  af  ibe  pop«  (— OrttMto*  eMl  pallay  r 

PtgaOl 

Of  their  diptomaey?— Wbat 
t  


QtlCBTICmS. 


<i7 


ftffttt. 

AStBt  tha  papd  we  wliat  eoantnr  ««■  mam 
«MMolod  With  tlM  SMt  of  Borop*  ^—Wbera  is 
VtniMT— What  wm  Om  chnuttr  of  tha  Ve- 
ttadan  iaaltnittoaa  with Tcspeot  to  the  nobleaT 
— Tlia  peopla?— What  did  tha  aflbettra  Ibrca  af 
VMaaaaMMaTf— What  wcva  tha  aondottteilT 
^Whai  waa  tha  ehiafoblaet  aftbalr  laadaraf— 
Who  wara  tha  pnffadMariT— Waa  the  eonaH- 
UMlott  of  Ite  Vaoatiaa  alala  iiiwubla  «a  Ib- 
wiga  agwqait  I    WhK  gaaa  llw  pawarMd 

^      fafaM. 

What  waa  (ha  chanetar  of  Vanioa  la  a  «HB- 
nardal  aailaiil 

ttorence. 

WhatalaFlowncay  Paacriba  tha  oautfta^ 
tian  of  Floreooal— What  waa  ha  ooaunatclal 
-*waac  lamny  aaqnifao  ,ioa  naaiaat 
af  waalth  and  pawar  aoMMig  ttan^— 
tha  pottHoal  ataca  of  norenca  im  tha 
iMi  aeiiiinr7.^what  did  tha  sittary  tiroaof 
-  of! 


WhaN)BNaplaaT-*Had  Oa 

anbatatad  in  Ifeplaa  t 


<ha  aaajr  aawraaat  of  Naalea  hy  Ghailaa  VIHt  af 
Finaa }— Who  tianped  tha  thvMaaf  Naplaa  in 
USit^Whaaadld  thapafwa aiqipait aa  tha la- 
^tnata  aavanlgaT— What  «aa  tha  noaltf— 
wheaa  hndwrwaa  ChailM.  aootof  Aajoal 
—Bt  what  aataf  liMica«d  te  aollr  tha  hub 
«f  hk  aomiBaat  of  Naplaa  I^Whoai  did 
dta  appoint  aa  Ma  hair  1— What  honafia  than 
tandad  Ibr  tha  arownof  Naplaa  I— Which  honae 
«htaliiadttl 

PagaaS. 

INd  tha  haoaa  of Ankm  laUaqoMft  thair  elate } 
-~fD  what  king  of  fVaDoa  did  tha  hair  of  that 
BMiaa  bequeath  ttl— Who  pcoaaouiad  tha  alahn 
lij  Intadingand  ooaqaerlBg  Naplaa  ?-»IMd  ha 
"  '~l— Wnatpnnceof  Anaooaoc 


hawpi 


him? 


sd  to  it  I— What  nMiaatahaeombinad  againat 
—Did  they  agree  ia  divldtatf  taw  klSfAom 
wtan  they  had  oonqaarad  it  1— what  peat  ^a- 
nlah  eommaadar  expelled  tha  Branch  atad  ae- 
ootred  tha  Ungdom  Ar  Ferdinand  ofAiagan^*- 
T»  whom  did  ha  tranaait  It } 

MUmu 

Whan  la  IfilanT— What  waa  tba  moat  dia- 
Itngniahad  fluatty  in  MUan?— Which  party  in 
tiiaitaUan ihctkNM did  ha  fhraor^-What waa 
tha  name  of  tha  oppeaSta  party  1— How  ware  tha 
Viaaanii  aannaeted  with  tha  faaga  of  FnoDat 

FagadT. 

Whan  tha  haira  nala  of  the  ytaaxiBti  Amdly 
Med,  to  what  Fjreneh  dnka  did  the  dutehy  of 
MUaa  deaeandl— What  prineaa  diapnied  hia 
ctahnf-^What  waa  tha  wiah  of  tha  peeph  of 
mianK-Who  obtained  thagoranuaant  ofW- 
lanl— What  had  been  hla  condition T— What 
waa  tha  ftCa  of  hIa  graadaon )— Who  aneoaeded 
Mm  f— What  king  of  Franca  vdlaputod  tha  title 
«rLadavleafliallBor1~With  whataneoeaaT— 
What  waa  tha  Ihia  of  the  Moor?— Who  anc- 
«eadad  after  anathar  ravolatianT— What  ktag 
•rtkaaaa  dtapated  Ma  eiaiml 


Pagadl 

Wha  aaaitanad  tba  Bomaa  pMrar  ih  Ma? 


o-Whaa  dU  tha  Maoaa  tatada 
waa  Iha  aoHaqaeaeel— What 
Oahlc  ipblae  wha  avoold  aot  aabarft 


of 

to 


Mooriah  naighboure  t— Did  the  Mooriah 
niant  remain  andttldad  T— How  long 
MoaiMi.wam  hiSpaittlaatf— Hawaw 
Uaa  weae  Ibaghtl— Whea  dM  tha  iaet 
Haadeh  MnadeaM  aahwit  to  '  ~ 
What 


goTcra 
did  ihi 


tm 

Mir 
■a 
the 

t- 
a 
1 


tiw 


to 
twot 


Wan 

Bpaia  aatwtthaiandfaig  the  If oailih 

•—What  waa  tha  atato  of  tha  rayal 

— Of  tha  priTikfaa  af  ilM  MUlity  1^-Of  the 

nmiittleaofthecitiaa} 


In 
I 

1 


What 


FhgaTdL 

thaoiaiaaffhaeoQBtrT  wMi  la- 
-BawdUi 


Eto  laiaraaltra|M|allity  f^Baw  dU  ttepeo- 
'  Oatatnaia  treat  their  aofamign  John  if?— 
dM  thaOaalffiaa  aabfaa  treat  Henry  !▼.?— 
What  aereaieaiM  wen  aead  en  thie  oeeaaloni 
Who  waafraelataaad Mag  fai plaoe  af  Henry? 
— In  wlHt  pan  of  Bpala  la  Aragon  t— What  waa 
tha  form  of  gorarmnant  in  Aregon?— What 
waa  Ita  real  character?— When  waa  the  aotoal 


? 


7L 

What  powandM  tha  eorteaeawMMa!   Utm 
tt  aaaeaiMed  ?— HaW  often  after  tha 


14th  cantnry?— OonU  Oia  Uagdlaaaiva  it* 
How  loag  wia  the  aeoelon  ?— What  wan  Itae 
powen  of  the  Jaatlaa?— T»  wham  waa  lie  aa- 
-What  wi 


wae  the  ellbet  af  all  tMa  oa 
the  Ung^  power  7— What  aort  af  oath  of  alla- 
gianca  dMthajaaHaatakatai  tha  name  af  tha 
barona? 

FagaTS; 

INd  the  MmCUaclon  provide  ftr  ^jedepaaj* 
tlon  af  a  tyrant  ?— What  waa  It  whldi  peca- 
liarly  attached  the  Aragonaae  to  their  conntfy  t 
—In  what  part  of  Spain  ia  Caatile  ?— Ta  whom 
waa  the  exeeptivo  part  of  the  goremment  com- 
mitted In  Caatile  t— Waa  hia  power  nnllmited  ? 
—When  waa  the  legialatlTe  power  Twted?— 
Beftaalaglalatln,  exaeatlva,  JndldarMbe.— Of 
wham  waa  the  caitaa  eompeaed?— What  pow* 
en  dM  thay  eaevelae?— What  waa  the  chaiae- 
ter  of  the  Gaadttaa  noUee?— How  dM  thnr 
treat  thalrkhiia? 

BagaTS. 

What  eampeilao  tha  CaatlWan  Maga  to  giant 
laiy  leiTteriea  and  jwrtrllegaa  to  the  tHrtdea  ?— 
What  laadarad  the  crada  powarfU  T— Ware  tte 
Spaniah  dtlea  popnlona  and  eommerdal? 

iPhgaTd. 

What  deaeriptMa  of  peneaa  dM  tha  dtin 
aead  aa  repnaeatatina  to  the  eoriaa  ?'— Upon 
whom  Ail  the  burdea  of  eapparttng  tha  eiand- 
faif  anain  dailag  tha  Moorieh  wan  ?— What 
afleet  dM  ill  tMa  nan  Mon  the  power  and  im- 
dtiea  ta  Spain  t— ^pen  tha  royM 


pnngaiive  ?y-What  aovaidlgua  flrat  aaecaeded 
ia  aitandiag  the  royal  pnreaatm  ?— Upon  what 
order  of  hb  aabjeeta  dM  Ferdinand  flrat  aa- 
croich?— tn  what  manner  dM  ha  dimtniah 


Par  70. 
What  anHiary  ordan  axhaad  m  SpalnV^ 


•18 


qusmom. 


Wtat  iMd  totB  thi  ■««  «r  pottos  iA  ipiteT 

Figore. 

B9W  dU  thi  eWaa  tai  CSMlile  iDd  AnfOB  0^ 

Joif  ur  IP  ootoMiBh  a  poliMf— Wtat  powcn 
<M  Ifco  Iwly  lw«lhftiJMiodaiMfdo»>~WlM» «». 
pWi^  Mttbmt  this  liMtit«tait— Why  did  For- 

dilMIMl  pOtlWlM  lll^Whtt  WM  tto 

«r  thi  BoWhty  la  Iho  loin  of  FevduH 
CteriM  V.}— Of  thB  pooyto  of  flpua  f 


jhotlrtoortheniyBl  jBowigitfia 
th»  ditt  neo  of  FkVMh 
What  pofwen  did  the 


77. 

Undar  the  aeeood  nee  f— Uader  Hi^h  GqMt  of 
e  Id  laee  what  ehaafoe  took  pkMe  T>-Wh«ae- 
the  no  wor,  befcra  exerdaed  by  the  otaMe- 
the  barona  aawiUtaislo 


W^ 


portantoffloel— Oenld  the 
tai 


Whe  iimmiiil  the  logjalatiia  aathority  whbh 
hadbeoa  relinqiiished  by' the  ataiee^^^Whan 
■ad  the  lecWative  power  Mlea  eompletely  Into 
thi  heads  oTtheUiicT'-What  prtaieee  lint  laid 
taxee  withoot  the  ooneamnoe  of  tiw  etatpe 
Moral  I— Was  tUa  step  niMled?-What  was 
Oie  eoDstitaiioa  of  tfah  nagdon  under  the  first 
noe  of  kings  1— Under  the  seeead  t>-Undar  the 
Odrd!— Did  Fnnde  L  aasfemble  the  sisieage 
neralT—Whaitwothinii  renainedsaacfaeek 
VpOD  ttte  nqral  power  7 

FageTO. 

What  perii^menthad  been  the  auiaeine  conrt 
of  the  king*  f— How  did  the  kings  bcveade  its 
dignity  and  powerl— How  did  they  aieit  theiT 
power  t— Wboee  ialensts  hsTo  they  alwaya  ft- 
voimd! 

Oeniunif. 

Page  80. 

What  eoontike  an  aft  preaiMt  InetoJed  In 
Gannany  ?— Fraoa  whatoooaiiy  did  Charles  V. 
derive  his  highest  Utiel— Over  whst  eoontry 
bssidea  Germany  did  Gharkmagne  reicnf^ 
Did  his  soocesson  eontinoe  the  uniani— la 
which  eonntry  did  his  soceeasora  best  maintain 
Che  rayal  power  f— When  did  the  Gennans  first 
•iaet  an  empenrr— Whom  did  they  el^etl— 
What  was  the  chaiaeter  of  his  aiiiuiimaiisT 
What  oeantry  did  he  oeoqaerl— What  title  dU 
hetakel 

FhgeSl. 

What  Oder  oneroached  on  the  nyal  power  ? 
—What  method  did  the  omperan  employ  to 
eonnteiaet  this  T~ Whst  was  the  cdbct  of  lUs? 
—What  unprecedented  power  did  thepope  as- 
anme?— What  dtaooaragad  Gngery  VuTto  this 
aetT— How  did  he  be^  his  qaarrd  with  tlw 
emperor  7— How  At  did  he  hamble  the  «mpe- 
nr  7~-What  had  been  the  empem^  character? 

Page  88. 

To  what  fbetions  did  the  oontest  botweeo 
wegor^  and  Henry  glvo  rise?— Whidi  fiustion 
ftroeredthe  pope?— What  classes  belonged  to 

JiilSl!!!L™J*^  encoeedl-Whateflbct  did 
"^.y<*WMdtoBiibences  hsTg  on  the  OennMi 
-— -il—What  oBdan  roBscittopomr  as 


PageSL 

Bow  did  MsThnilian 
powen  had  die  imperial 


Phgefid. 

did  the 

tfM  boginiag  of  tin  iiih 


—How  did  thia  incoagmhy 
tnrtMilenft  period  of  the  C 
tBolc  place  in  the 
-Bow 


I 

Page  fiS. 

What  wen  the  aoiircesof  Joadooiy  aiBd 
anoe  in  the  dlflbreat  parts  of  the 
body?— What  effect  did  this 


^ 


on  the  fiireign  poliey  of  Germany  I 


TwrifecjjL 

In  what  part  of 
nee  haa  fteqnently 
partf  of  AaiaT— WWch  of  ite  Tanar 
look  ConaianHnnple  im  the  Ifiik 
What  waa  the  fimn  and  Aaradar  of  tMrge- 


is  the 

m!— ' 
er?— 
?— Id 


power  fooieaf— An  then  any  noHea  ta^o*- 
keyY^Doaerifae  the  fim  of  _ 
What  ia  the  groaioet  hoMoor  a 
aqdnlal 

Page  87. 

Is  even  this  heredkary  ^Whaft 
odloas  Ibaton  of  eastern  dooj 
two  rostnlnts  afibet  the  snltaa'k 

olass  of  troops  did  Amnrath 

'mmmer?— How  did  the  JanlsBBites 
power? 

PageSS.* 

What  waa  the  ehaneter  of  die  anhana  _ 
Mahemet  H.  to  flolyman  the  Magnlficeat?— 
With  whom  waa  the  latter  eomempomyl^ 
What  nfimns  did  Solyman  introdaceT— What 
waa  the  character  of  die  Turkish  trooM  ia  tbe 
Ifithcentarv?— Of  the  Christian  ftncesof  ihs 
same  period? 

BOO.K  L 

rage  ov. 

When  and  where  wsa  Chsrka  ▼.  bora '- 
Where  is  Ghent  ?— Who  was  bis  ftther !— His 
mother  I— Who  was  the  fiohor  of  Fhiiip  the 
Haiidamne  ?— Who  was  the  moihar  of  Fhiiip  t— 
Who  was  the  Ihtber  of  Jbonmi ;— Who  was  hor 
mother?— To  whom  had  ilUry  of  Bargnady 
been  contracted?— How  wss  she  treated  by 
Louis XI.?— What  dkl  Louis  lose  by  thte^ 
How  was  Isabella  raised  to  the  thnme  of  Cte> 
tUe  ?— Where  Is  Castile  ?— What  became  of  1h 
niece  Joanna?— What  rdatioo  did  laabeUabear 
to  Charlee  V.  ?— How  did  Ferdinaod  aequirethB 
ctoyvn  of  Aragon  ?— Where  iti  Angom  ?— Whtt 
was  his  relation  to  Charlee  V.  ?-4Iow  dM  !■ 
a<uuire  tbe  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sictlyt— 
What  countries  were  disoorered  and  added  is 
the  Bpanlah  dominions  by  Columbus  <— 
son  had  Ferdinand  Mid  babella  UM  ?— On ' 
did 


QUESTIONS. 


e» 


PtteOO. 
What  c«mn  did  PlOUp  and  Joanmi  vlalt  on 
fhair  Jovnwy  flpom  Flanoen  to  Spain  1-->Vow 
wave  diey  raeelTad  In  Spain  f— How  waa  Phitlp 
|»laaaad  with  Bpalnf— Uow  did  Ferdinand  re- 
«aid  Philip  I— What  waa  Joanna'a  eharaoterf 
—When  did  Philip  leaire  Spain  Y->How  waa 
Joanna  allheted  by  hia  deaeitioD  of  har  f~Wheie 
4ld  aha  rejoitt  her  hoaband  ? 

Page  01. 

With  whoat  did  PUttp  aign  a  treaty  on  hia 
way  to  Broaeelel— Where  ia  Bmaaela?— Did 
Fanttaand  regard  it  1— Who  oonmanded  Ferdi- 
■and*a  IbfDea  in  Italy  T— When  and  where  did 
laabeUa  die?— What  waa  her  charaeterf— 
Wbom  did  aha  leave  regent  of  the  kingdom  of 
OMrtilet— Towhotedid  aba  leaTO  half  the  re- 
^anoeaef  the  Indiea,  and  the  grand  maatorahipa 
^  the  three  miiitary  ordera  ?— What  oath  did 
aha  Impoae  on  himJ-^Whom  did  Ferdinand 
«vder  to  be  pradairoed  aoveretgn  of  Caacile?— 
What  oharaoter  did  he  aaaome  I— Waa  ha  popa> 
lar  with  the  Caatiliaaaf  , 

Page  09. 

Howdid  the  grandeea  ragard  htalkt— Haw  did 
Philip  legaid  FwdinanA  proeeedinga  f— Who 
waa  hlo  adviaer  >— Whoae  aoibaaaador  waa  Don 
John  Mannel  1— What  did  Phitt|^a  anbaaaadora, 
daqNMdied  (hmi  Braaeela  to  Spain  by  Don 
Mn*a  adTloe»  raqnira  Feidhiand  to  do  T— What 
InMgoe  did  Renttnand'a  ambaaaado^  Cooehilloa 
aarry  on  with  Joanna  at  Bmaaalal— Who  do- 
laoiad  tUa  Intrigaef— How  waa  Cooehiiloa 
pnniahadi— How  did  FbUip^  wniaaariaa  boo- 
oaad  with  the  UatUian  nobleal 

PageOt. 

How  did  Ferdinand  now  attempt  to-aat  ailde 
IterlghtofPhiUp  and  Joanna  to  the  throne  of 
Omtllel— What  ealh  did  he  thoa  violatal— 
How  waa  hia  plan  deftated  Y^Whoae  aiater 
^kl  he  then  piopoaeto  many  1— What  great  ob» 
jeot  of  hia  paat  lift  did  he  thna  reUnqoiahl— 
Whateflhet  didtUai  propoaal  of  marriafa  by 
Fardlnand  haTo  on  Philip!— What  tenna  did 
Ferdinand  and  Pliiltp  agree  npon  in  the  treaty 
1 1— Where  ia  Salamanca  t 

Page  04. 


dled1—l\>  whose  ittaiaat  waa  iha 
X^ffwow  aMai*hiMi  f — When  dU 
turn  tmuk  Italy  to  Caatilel— How 
MiTedl 


han 


Did  Philip  Inland  to  ^boarro  thia 
What  waa  hiadeaign  in  maktaigUT— Wha^ 
Ua  ilvat  atep  after  eonciading  it  I->Whither  waa 
ha  driven  by  a  >tempeat  Y— How  long  and  by 
whom  detained  there  f— Where  did  he  land  in 
%win1— How  waa  be  received  by  the  nobleal 
->Wut  odloe  waa  Ferdinand  at  length  com- 
pelled to  reaigal— What  part  of  leabeUa'a  be- 
^[iieat  did  he  retain)— How  did  the  two  prinoea 
•apear  ai  the  Interview  which  IbUowed  the  erm- 
^rarion  of  Ihiatreaty  1— Whither  did  Ferdinand 
latirel— What  waa  the  condition  of  qneen  Jo- 
anna on  the  aeeeaaioo  of  her  hoabaad  to  the 
erown  of  CaatUet— What  did  Pbllip  wlah  the 
I  to  do  with  reapect  to  Joanna  f 


Page  Oft. 

Did  they  caoaentf— What  tittoa  did  they 
grant  to  rhilip  and  Joannn  and  their  eon 
CliarteaT— When  did  PhlUp  diet-nikt  vrhat 
afef- How  long  did  he  reign  over  Caacile)— 
what  waa  Joanna'a  eondnoi  at  the  death  of  her 
maband)— Whia  waa  her  eoodnet  in  relation 
•0  the  govecnment )— What  aovereigna  claimed 
Che  olBce  of  regent  in  Caatile  ?— Define  ruwii. 
-^pon  what  diki  Ferdinand  flmnd  hie  elauna  \ 
^Upon  what  did  MhTimillan  Ibond  hia) 

Page  09. 

Fhr  whom  did  Don  John  Manual  dadara)— 
FMinand  going  whan  Philip 


Page  07. 

What  Alhean  torntorlea  vrere  now  acqolred 
ihr  Chariea  (aAerward  the  emperor  Chariea  V.) ) 
—By  whom)— Who  defkmyed  the  expoDae  ^af 
the  expedition )— What  leriiiovleadld  Fetdlnaa4 
acquire  for  hie  giandeon )— What  aoverelfli 
waa  expelled  fttim  Navarre  f— How  did  FetdU 
nand  regard  hia  grandaon )— Bad  Ferdinand 
any  eon  by  hia  maniage  withtheaieceofLooia 
Xn.  T— Did  thia  eon  sarvlve  hia  fluher }— Whon 
did  Ferdlnaod  appoint  regent  of  all  hia  Ung- 
doma  until  the  amval  of  Chailea  1— What  othv 
dignity  di4  be  aetUe  npon  Prince  Ferdinand  t. 
What  waa  hia  motive  fb^  thia) 


FhgeO& 

What  altentiaii  did  ho  make  In  hia  will  at 
the  approach  of  death )— When  did  he  die)— 
What  waa  Charlee^  age  wheaoi  he  received  thia 
inheritance)— Where  liad  he  realdedT-^What 
ptinceeeee  had  the  cave  of  forming  hia  eariy 
yoath)-^Whflm  had  the  Jneminga  eppoimed 
regent  npon  the  death  of  Fhllui.  Cbarlaa^ 
Ihther)— To  whom  did  MaximUlan  taitmat 
Chariee'e  education)— Who  acted aa  preceptor 
nnder  Cbievree )— What  waa  ▲drian'a  prolba-' 
alon )— Hia  character)— What  waa  hia  prtneft- 
palwotfc) 

PageOO. 

Waa  Chariea  fond  of  learning)— Of  what 
pnranita  waa  he  fond )— To  what  did  Chlavrea 
direct  hia  attention )— What  ellhct  did  hia  early 
attention  to  aflhira  of  atate  have  on  hia  chante- 
tOr)— What  inatitntiona  had  eontinved  ir  Ah- 
aiat  in  Spain  tUl  OhaileaPa  aeceaaion)— v^rhaft 
waa  the  coodition.of  the  noblep )— The  eltieal 
—The  royal  prerogative )— MThat  evUa  had  bees 
averted  by  the  energetic  govenhnent  of  Fanll- 
nand) 

PagolOOi 

In  order  etin  longer  to  avert  theae  evtia. 
whom  did  Ferdinand  appoint  to  the  regency  till 
Chariea  ahonid  arrive  in  Spain)— What  waa 
thia  man*8  origin)— To  what  order  of  (Hare  did 
be  belong )— What  ofBce  did  hia  reputed  aane» 
ttty'proeura  for  Um)— To  what  dignity  did 
laabeila  ralae  him )— What  conatrained  him  to 
accept  it)— What  waM  hia  habiu  after  hia  pro- 
motion)—W^  were  hia  qnalitlaa  aa  a  poU- 
tidanf 

Page  101. 

What  waa  Ida  age  when  appointed  ragant  af 
Chadle  )— What  other  prelate  laid  datan  to  tha 
office)— How  were  their  elaima  adlttaied)>-> 
Which  retained  the  real  power)— Where  did 
Ximenea  plaoe  the  infont  Don  FenUnandf— 
Why )— what  title  did  Chariea  aaanme  on  hear- 
ing.of  Ferdlnand'a  death)— To  whom  did  Iha 
aovereignty  belong  by  the  lawa  of  Spain)— 
What  mign  prtncea  acknowledged  ChariaB 
aa  king  of  Spain  1— Did  Xlnwnee  remooatrata 
princely  against  it)— How  did  the  ntfbleara- 
ceive  Charleana  Q)aim) 

Page  108. 

How  did  Ximenea  aettle  the  aflbir)— Waa 
Chartes  then  acknowledged  in  Oaatile  Y— la  Aia- 
gon)— What  deaigna  did  Ximenea  entaftain 
with  reapect  to  the  noblea)— What  waa  tha 
conduct  of  the  noblea  after  Ferdinand^  deaihl 
—How  did  Ximenea  remedy  thia  T— How  ud  ha 
aupply  the  place  of  a  atanding  army)--WhB 
provided  offleen?-^How  wan  tha  pnvana 


quEanom. 


ivM  to  real  al^MCt— PU 
Ito  mMm  peimlve  thto  Y->How  dU  th&f  9p- 
pOMthedBiifBT— DUSflMBMBbttdaii  UY— 
Whirt  WM  tti  Ihia  after  Iiis  dBttlil^Hirw  dJd 
XtaMoet  ■ttaeii  the  oraparty  of  ilM  banoaT^ 
What  emwB  fraala  Ad  haivfoka  Y— Wifatbaae 
af  gnat  Triaat—Haw  did  yhnwwa  apply  iha 
thtw  lauufHsd  Ac  tha  ciuwp  f 

FH^alM. 

dM  the  wMaatahiiortha 


hi  Iha  comniaalcii  l-^BEow  dldXlimoaa  iai4|va 
ttaniT— How  did  ha  atteoea  their  muiuwial— 
Who  bealdea  die  SpanMi  nobiUcy  oppoaed  Xi- 
■wneaT— How  did  thaj  legaid  Adrian  9— Waa 
Chartaa  InflaaDoad  by  their  oompialnfaT^ 
Whom  did  heWn  in  the  oai^iDlarioD  ofrenocv  t 
—Bow  did  Xtanenea  reoeiTe  tbemI.-Dld  ha 
Iff  thaiB  to  uillueuce  Ua  jxtioeadiDcaf^^INd 
apmtahMopleandiKMea  IhToarXlaMiMa 
than  tha  Fteniah  tntntatwa  t 


fhe 


FhgalOft. 

What  war  did  Ximenae  anpport  fai  ihe.norfhT 
—With  what  aacoeaat— Where  ia  NamreT— 
Bow  did  ha  proridefbr  the  Axtore  tranqoliUty  of 
Navarre  ?—Wliat  caatle  waa  aparedt— What 
jDod  eflbet  did  Spain  realize  flnom  tbia  measiiTe  t 
—What  war  did  Xlmenea  aappoit  in  the  aoothl 
—With  what  aoeeeaa  ?— Where  are  Algleta  and 
TnniaT— How  did  be  bear  thia  diefracel— 
What  waa  ChleTre8*a  leading  paarioo  ?— How 
did  thie  operate  to  tlie  diaadTantafe  of  Spain  1— 
Did  the  other  neinish  miniatera  (Ulo#  Chiev- 
leiPa  azample  T— How  did  Ximenea  andtha  Bpar- 
■lah  natioa  regard  thia? 

PagalOft. 

Whatmeaaore  did  be  recooomeiid  toChaileal 
-~Whal  war  had  been  entailed  upon  Chariea 
by  P^nUnattd  T>-Who  lud  been  allied  with  Fer- 
dinand agalnat  Franeel— Why  did  tha  Fleminga 
deaire  peace  • —W1k>  waa  king  oT  Franeel— 
Whfc*  ambaaaadora  concluded  the  treaty!— 
Wtat  were  ^  princinal  oooditlana  1— Who  waa 
Cbariaa  to  marrvT— WKh  what  dowry  T— How 
waa  the  claim  oa  the  heiraof  the  king  of  Narane 
itienoaril  oT— How  was  MaiimUian  allbeted  by 
thia  treaty  T— Why  ^  '^  Fleminga  oppoae 
Chaila»%ratnm  to  Spain  ? 

Fhge  107. 

Why  did  CUenea  wiah  ta  prerent  an  Inter- 
^ew  between  Charles  and  Ximenea?T*How 
long  did  Chariea  remalB  m  Flanders  after  8ign> 
lag  tha.  treaty  of  Noyonf— Who  attended  him 
4NI  hla  Toyaga  to  Spain.  1— When  and  where  did 
ha  landV-Where  is.Mtnriaa?— How  waa  be 
i^oekved?— How  was  XI  "«a"^  occupied  at  thia 
tiaael— Whare  and  by  what  waa  he  detabied 
whoi  adYanclag  to  meet  the  king?— What  adr 
ylaa  did  ha  give  Charlea  in  hla  letter? 

FagelOS. 

Why  did  he  deaire  to  meet  the  king?— Who 
■Mfeotad  this?— How  was  the  great  cardinal 
Seated  daring  hlaiUnesa?— How  dM  he  bear 
tUa?— What  act  of  unkindneas  by  Chariea  at 
laattioke  Ua  heart?— Whan  did  he  die?— How 
ling  had  he  been  regent?— What  ramaikable 
hoBov  did  ha  reeelTe  flrom  (he  people?— 
Whaia  had  Chailea  enmmoned  the  cortes  of 
Cftatila  to  meet?— Where  la  Valladolid  ?— Had; 
thay  arkaowledged  him  king?— How  did  they 
Wiat  Ua  and  hMi  roeiher's  claima  to  the  crown  ? 
o^What  free  gift  did  they  vote? 

PagalOft. 

H0W  did  Ghaik«^  flpanlah  avtiJaeta 


thcr  Fardlnandl— What 
ftom  thia  alep?— Had  the, 
ladgad  Chartaa  aa  Unft 


f— IMlt 
thir  dMGhHlaa 

didtha 
to?— or  what  did  they  caaiVl 
-Whaaeia 

wtdM 
dU 


Page  III. 
By  what  reretntiem  had  tha 


Pkgelli. 

Who  waa  anltan  at  thia  ttane?— What 
the  aitoatioa  <^  taia  empire  Y—Amoog  the 
dMea  Ar  tha  imperial  erowa  who  wi 
abia  la  leilit  the  Ttoha?— What  other 
beaUea  argaamni  didCharlae 
poBliBg  hia  claims— Oa  what 
fiwod  Ua  pmenslaaa  la  the 
DUhealaanaartto 


Page  lis. 

How  did  tha  atfier.awaRigaa , 

card  the  pretenaions  of  the  two  oompetiion?— 
Did  ihey  ^ppoae  the  deaigna  of  Chariea  ail 
PlaMlat— WhamdidtheBwUa  eaotonaftvaar! 
-»Wlnmdid  the  VaaaUaaa  lhvo«r  ?— What  oa> 
mereifB  pBsaieeed  tha  gryateat  power  over  the 
leapauu^a  pweenaiaaa  af  the  two  raniidmen  ?— 
What  meaamv  did  he  nsovt  lat— Why  wm 
biBCtadmdisM«ardBd?-A>w  did  ha  aet  aAw 
Ua  own 


nlgataok  an  mtai 
dMLeoX.  Ngaid 


the 


hi  the  dedeiant— Why 


Btately! 

—What  had  Framda?— Did  lUa  render  baA 
dangewwai  nelrthn—  ta  tha  papa  ?— WMeh  af 
the  JialmMtalidho  mally  ihfmrl 

FbgalR 

What  did  he  aecretly  adriae  the  GcrxDan 
e«ectora  to  do  ?— Whom  did  Leo  preteml  to  f^ 
TD»?— Whyl^DidLeo^mfamiiaaMceedf- 
W^en  and  where  waa  Aelaiparial  diet  apaned? 
—Where  in  FtenUbrt?— What  waa  the  nam* 
ber  oflheeieetoail— VThstis  the  firet  prineipti 
of  patriattam  aaoong  dm  aeemhen  at  the 
Garmanio  body?— Would  h  hBaa^Tioiaeod  thia 
prtodple  m  elect  taiailea  er 
did  they  oObr  the  erewBf 


Pagans. 

Did  ha  accept  it?— What  reason  did  he « 
elga  fi»r  this  step?— How  did  tlie  Snadlsh 
biaadora oflbr  la  rawaid  him^DUhaao 
It?— What  now  mmaiaad  Ibr  iha 


QUESTIONS. 


bMlteiHMt 


I 

WbenilHllH  MoiMt 
flmwrt— What  puar  did  the  elaeton  raqqiM 
Cbaitoa's  inilimiiiMaw  loalfii?— Did  Ghutes 
«miirai  ic^-Wh«i  WW  Its  onf^Whera  was 
OhiriMWbM  hehflttddMMwa  ofhhi  ttefr- 
tiOQ  WWhan  to  BarMknal— What  ttiia  dM 
Ctafka  aMiHMt— Waa  ha  dw  flnt  to  do  tUal 
^Wan  thal^aiilavteptoaaadtlCliaflaaFiatto- 


ithy 


Waa  Ghaitaa  datotrad 
IMr  dtoeoDtantf— What  craal 
made  to  Chaitoal— Did  me  ctofgy  aeoede  to 
thtof— Did  the  etoinr  carry  their  potatf— lo 
whit  city  did.  lomvSa  aitoaf— Whai  —anre 
did  the  dttoaao  of  Valeaoto  naoit  to  I— Tb  what 
had  the  U^doatorVataMto  beeiv  an- 
Faatheea|dtaleltyorthektof> 
dan  of  Valaodftl-In  whatfoit  arspafai  to  Vi. 
tonotol— What  waa  the  oUeet  oC  the  mlUtarr 
>eae<tottop  ofValeiictol— How  wave  the  peo- 
ple tieal«d  by  the  Mhlee!— Tewhom  did  the 
Boblee  apply  Ibr  leata  to  attack  the  ppople  and 
Buupiapa  the  iaaarreettoii  T— What  meaaue 
dkltte  peapto  eppoaa  le  thto  V-At  what  Jvae- 
>  dld4he  dm£ier  the  peanto  vtolt  Ghaitaa  I 


a  partT— What  aet  to 
8pato}-*Whlch  way  to  MUan 


lis. 

Whom  did  Chaitoarappalut  to  hold  the  eer- 
toaf— What  did  the  soblaa  the*  reeelra  to  dot 
•^Bow  did  Ohariea  then  deddo  the  dlqpvta  bo- 
tweea  the  noUea  and  peopto  of  ~'  ' 


What  wen  the  ooneeqnoneea  of  thto  faah  atop  f 
—What  did  the  dUea  of  OaatUe reaalTo lode 
enhearinf  of  Chaitoafaeleedonl— Did  ha  m- 
cetre  their  depotieel-— Where  did  he  aommoa 
the eertea to meetj— Whereto  CofBygMtlto?— 
In  vrtttt  pait  of  Bpain  i^     "  *  ~ 

did  OhBifeoMm 

Whore  are  Totad 
What  did  the  magtotrateaoTToleda  da  en  thto 
oeeaaton  f— What  ootrafe  did  the  peopto  onral- 

atGa&ctomMlAalf— 
What  elty aoftt  nornvaaonttltfao  to  the  eeneat 
— flor  what  raaaonl— What  M  the 
taitTaa  ftom  aalamanra  do] 


Pigellft. 

What  did  fhe  repiroaoiHaHTaa  flom  Tno^ 
Midild,  and  Cordom  dedaref— Where  to  Th- 


wif— Bow  did  the  enperor  endetfioiii  to  liif* 
tneneethe  depntiea  to  grant  the  donative  f— 
Wfatoh  party  did  the  noblaa  tovonrr— Did 
Chailea  gain  their  evbaldy  by  the  taflnanea  of 
the  nohleoT— Bowdid  hsroqutothemT— Whom 
did  he  aapolttt  rtgant  of  Ohatltof— D»  whom 
did  he  jpte  the  vtoanqraiqr  of  ▲ngon^— TO 
whom  tfitt  of  Vatondaf— were  theae  appotat- 
mento  popular 7— <F^nam  what  poitdid  Cnadaa 
obU«— wWl 


BOOKB. 


in 


I 


PigelSOL 


What  ^raa  Iheeavaa  of  the  looff-oontfaniad 
flraliy  between  Ghaitoa  and  Ftanctol— Bow 
wen  dMlr  Intereato  oppooed  with  raepect  to 
Navarre  1— With  reepeot  to  Nnlee  ^-Mllan  I— 
Itarnndy  1— Where  to  Na]dea  l—lf  ttan  f->Bnr> 
gonidyf— Of  whK  kingdom  to  BnrgoDdy  now 


igagedtoa 
todHinl- 


nNutoe  ead 
.  ftemltoBMl^ 

fiom  Parte  f'-Why  wae  pope  I^  X- cft^  c' 

havtag  Franeto  ana  Charieo  ei. 

—How  did  he  eondnet  towaida 

weretheview 

nign  did  Leo  really  (hTOor  ? 

Page  Ml. 

Whtoh  ad  the  Venedaaa  flhwwt— What  aet 
to  aouth  of  Veoioel— What  aovmiign 
Chaileo  end  Franeto  paittonlarly 
gatol— WhendtoBentyVBLMcwdthethroneT 
—What  ofwoaing  paitlca  did  ha  vUiol— For 
what  waie  fieAry  and  the  Sngiieh  natloB  par- 
tloQlMly  amtowl— What  ^ietoitae  did  he  pda 
in  Uia  }-€f  what  French  port  waa  Beary  to 
1— When  to  Catatol— Whieh  way 
FaitoJ-nWaaHeniyaaweU«nallted  bf 
hto  diepoMtion  aa  by  hto  dtnatton  to  ptuauiie 
the  beJanee  of  power  between  Chariea  and 
~ BeniyopitoaeBiBiiliir 


Pegein. 

What  ware  hto  ortgin  and  chaneterf— Wan 
be  aineerely  deroied  to  the  InterBflt  of  hto  mao- 
ter  and  (he  nation?— What  waa  hto  ehiaf  olh 
toetl— How  did  the  atmea  of  Eorope  eomt 
Heiury'B  IHendaUpl— Whom  did  Frande  e^ 
ttoytttcdnhlinf— What  didhegatn  from  Hottry 
bT_Woieoi%  intereeoelon  ^— How  did  Ftancto 
nddreaa  Benry  in  hto  lettereT— What  daim» 
had  Qileo  onBemyT— How  did  ho  aaak  to 
aacnre  Wiotoey^  toterBati 

Pagein. 

Wkdiher  did  Charieo  etcW  on  leaTingOon»> 
nnf— la  what  part  of  Bpain  to  Ceranna^^ 
Whve  did  he  lendl— WUch  way  to  it  (tan 
Gonuma  to  Doverl— Why  did  he  vtolt  Eng 
Uuidlr-What  addUioaal  jMiielon  did  ho  groat 
Wotoeyf^Whare  wee  Henry  when  Chaileo 
landed  to  England  Y-*WhiCh  way  to  Camor- 
bury  from  London  T— Whom  did  he  dotpateh 
to  meet  Charieo  Y— Bow  long  did  Chailee  vo» 
mato  to  England  I— What  did  be  ellbct  by  hto 
▼laltY— Bow  did  he  completely  goto  Wolaey 
lohtotoimatl^Where  did  Homy  mmntoe  to 
Yialt  Chariea  t— Where  and  when  did  the  toto»> 
view  between  Henry  VIIL  and  Fianeto  L  taia 
ptacot— Wham  are  Qnlanea  and  Aadrmt— 
ynit  wae  the  ptoto  oalledl— How  wm  itaa 
time  of  thto  violt  oeeaptodT— How 
didittoto! 


'  Page  191 

Where  and  when  did  Chdriea  and  Benry 
n  totorvlow  aJtor  thtof— Wliat  waa  Ito 
oflbetT— What  propoeal  dU  Charieo  mhke  tor 
aettUng  the  difti'eiitee  between  hlmedf  and 
Fjmnetof— Where  and  when  wae'Ctolea  T. 
erowned  emperor  of  Gennanyf—Whate  to  AlS" 
to-GhapoHe}— What  other  monareh  aaeended 
hto  throneohoatthemmcthnef— What  flvo  grant 
monareho  flonriahed  in  the  IfMi  eeatoryf— 
What  wao  the  lint  oct  of  (he  emperoi^  ednunio- 
tmtion  ?— For  what  ponoee  waa  the  diet  to  bo 
aaaembiedY— When  did  Lather  begto  to  pro> 
pagato  hto  optotonol 

Phgem. 

What  waa  the  oondlUon  of  the  rerennBO  of 
the  Oalholto  chareh  when  Leo  X  aaeeodcd  the 
(hrBDoY— Bow  did  ho  provide  a  fhnd  tor  the 
ai^iply  of  hto  ettravngent  oehemee  1— feiplata 
the  nature  oflndnlgeneeel— When  and  by  whan 


wore  they  Invented  T— For  what  pwpeoo 
thmr  at  flnt  toteoded  T-rFor  what  did  Jallna  JL 
and  Leo  X.  grant  them  f— To  whom  waejho 
right   of  proaratnilng  indnlgenioa  ta 
many  granted  1— Whom  didAHMiCfi 
Mento  employ  T 


QUESTIONS. 


How  did  tiMy  ■bOM  the  gnnt?— Wbat 
t]»  alftet  of  tUi  eondact  m  tba  pnbUe  Moti- 
iMiu f-^Wtaaiv  WM  Luihtt  born?— In  what 

EoTEuropelnaaxony  T—Wbat  ervnt  enund 
to  beeoBM  an  AnfoKiniaB  fltiar  ? 

Paf«187. 

Vram  wbac  book  did  be  doiiTe  bi«  new  theo- 
loflea]  opinkNM  ?— Of  wbat  nnimnalty  waa  be  ap- 
pouKed  prolbeaer  f— By  wbat  winoeT— Againac 
wbat  wielioa  of  the  ebnreh  of  Kome  did  be  flrat 
preaeni— How  waa  bla  pnachtaf  leoelTedl— 
1V»  what  prelate  did  be  llrat  complain  of  tbe 
aale  of  iadulganeeaY— Witb  wbat  aneeeaaf— 
Wbarwaa  Ui  nett  atepf— In  publlabing  tbe 
iheaea  did  be  aeknowted|e  tbe  aathontyof  tte 
Obnrcb!— Wore  bia  tbeaea  anawered?— Wby 
did  not  the  Angnaiiniana  oppoae  Lntberl 

FfefslSS. 

Wky  did  not  the  elector  af  8noay  enpoae 
Um  Y^Wbat  prieata  oppoaed  Luihor  ?— woicb 
aide  did  tbe  people  Ibvonr? 

Page  199. 

HMr  did  LboX.  r^rd  the  oontroTotay  al 
tbia  time  ?->-¥nl«t  waa  Leo  at  leu«^  induced 
to  do  by  the  eoemiee  of  Lmber?--i>id  Lutber 
obey  the  annnnoDa?— Wliere  did  he  wiah  to  be 
triedl— Wbat  did  the  proftosora  of  Wittemborf 
■Dd  the  deotor  reqneat  of  tbe  pope!— Whom 
did  tlie  ptnpe  appoint  to  bear  and  determine  ttie 
oaoaef— Where  did  Lptber  meet  hlmt 

Page  ISO. 

In  their  dlannte  to  wbat  did  C^yetan  appeal? 
^To  what  did  Lather  ?— When  Lmher  taao  con- 
futed the  cardinal,  how  waa  be  treated  by  him  7 
•^Waa  be  intlniidaM  by  bi^  threaia  ?— Wbat 
did  LvtbeT*8  flrienda  ptnrauade  bibi  to  do'?— 
Wbat  oorloua  appeal  did  be  poblieh  bdbre  hie 
Hepartnre  fttm  Aanbarg?— Where  ia  Anga- 
bwg  ?— To  wb(te  did  O^Jetao  appeal  (br  the  pa- 
Blahment  of  Lutber  ?— Why  did  tbe  efector  pro- 
tect Lather? 

Page  13L 

What  aentance  did  tbe  Jodgea  at  Bona  fUmi' 
Bate  againat  Luther  ?— What  diapoattioa  did  La- 
iher  manlftat  in  hla  dangeroua  idtoation  ?— To 
wtMMn  did  Lnthor  appeu  flram  tlM  pope^  aen- 
«encef— What  did  tbe  pope  raqoire  of  aU  Chria- 
tondom  in  bia  boll?— Did  ii  produce  pivch  ef- 
Ibct?— What-prerented  the  oonaeqaenoeaoftbt 
pope^  ban  firam  being  iiuurlooa  to  Lntherf 

Page  133. 

When  did  Maxbnilian  die?— How  waa  Lo- 
thei^  Mend,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  now  enabled 
to  protect  bim?— Why  waa  Leo  afraid  to  cx- 
OQOunanlcate Luther?— How  long  did  thia  aoa- 
penaionQfboatflltiea  laat?— Wbat  waa  the  aub- 
jaet  of  the  pablie  diapntation  between  Lutber 
andBcdna  ^  Leipaic  7— When  loLelpaic?— 
How  did  tbemapute  termhiate?— In  what  other 
coontnr  wero  indulgeooea  oppoaed  7— Who  led 
the  rerormen  in  Bwitxerlawl  ?— What  oniTor- 
altiea  declared  againat  them  7 

Bageia). 

When  waa  the  bull  againat  Luther  finally 
pranounoed  ?— What  wera  ita  torma?— How 
waa  It  reoeired?— Waa  Lutber  Intimidated  by 
It  I— How  did  he  proceed  7— Wbat  act  of  rota-, 
nation  did  he  perform  at  Wittemburg  I— Where 
la  Wittembon  ?— How  did  be  Juattfy  tbe  action  ? 
—When  Chanea  anirad  in  Gennany  had  any 
prince  embraced  Lutber*a  opii^ona  7 

Page  134. 

Had  the  poaaeaalona  and  prtniegea  of  the  Ca- 
tnvidsdl— What  waa  the 


it? 


ataia  of  the  pobHo  aeniiiiMtt  in  _ 

How  wero  Luther.  MalaaeChao  ad 

oeminating  their  opiniona  ?— Daring  ibam 
actiona,  how  bad  tbe  court  of  Anne  eo  ' 
—How  might  Leo  have  prevenied  the 
tloB  fhw  taking  plaoo  ai  that  pariDd  ? 

PagolSSw 

Did  Luther  Intend  the  latoatum 
flrat  oppooed  Teiael  7— Bow  wm  ha  led 
—Wbat  waa  the  nnal  raaolt  ofUa 
inguiiieal— Waa  it  tbia  gradual 
led  bim  to  final  aucceaa?— Won 
condacted  aa  gradually  in  dieir 

Luther  hhnaelf  ?— Who  had  oppn- 

rnptiona  of  tbe  Romiab  chmth  in  tte  llik 

turv  7-^Who  in  tbe  14th  ?— Who  is  the  ISikl— 
Why  did  they  not  anoceedT- 

Page  136. 

Wbat  drcumatanceahaddbnlBiatedftap*' 
polar  rareronee  fbr  the  popeo  In  the  IdAaafi 
19th  oentnriea  ?— Wbat  waa  tba  dhaneurcf 
Alexander  VL  7— Of  JuUua  IL1— Did 
fiigacy  and  amUtion  dimfaiiah  the 
for  the  papal  oAoe?— What  ww  the 
character  of  the  clergy  of  the  Bonriah 
immediately  provioua  to  tbe  rofinoHtioii  I 
PagelS7. 

Did  theeo  dronmaianoaa  ^muflrulin  lo 
popularity  of  Lotbei^  daotrinaal— Bow 
pardona  obtained  Ihan  the  cleinr  T-~Wlwt 
aome  of  the  prioea  atiBflbad  to  oertain  oEkMa  I 
PbgeiaSL 

What  waa  the  condition  of  tlia  deny  wi!h 
reapect  to  wertdly  poaannona  ?— Wlwt  ww 
tbe  condition  of  the  German  clergy  7— How  bad 
their  poaaeaaiona  been  increaaed  daring  the 
wan?— How  wero  the  peraoiM  of  tbedagy 
protected? 

Page  139. 

Wero  they  amenaWo  lor  ortaaaa  to  tta  dtt 

antborityT-nHow  could  a  priaac  be  ~ 
Qfom  bia  ofllee,  and  tbuarendend 

the  ci^  power?— Wbat  cooita  «>Tt  

diction  over  prieata  f— What  Idnte  of  law- 
wero  tried  bytheapiritual  conrta,  beaMo 
in  which  prieata  wero  eoneeraed  7— W<c.«h« 
eivU  cowta  injured  and  degraded  by  cbaaeiflvf- 
legea  of  tbe  clergy?— How  did  the  apirinnd 
courta  pqniah  ofienden  ?— What  part  of  the 
national  property  in  Germany  bekogod  m  thr 
prieata? 

Pigt  140. 

Waa  their  property  taxed  7— Bow  did  lUa 
alRct  tbe  reat  of  tbe  community  l^-Wcn  all  iIm 
ownera  of  tbia  eceleeiaaiical  property  xaaUaat 
la  Germany?— Who  conibrrod  bcoelleea}- 
From  whom  bad  theywreated  thialuivilMa}-. 
Was  this  oppoeed?— How  was  themaSaK- 
tled  7— Bo  w  did  the  pepea  elude  thIa  ngnoHat  T 


Page  141. 

What  popes  abused  tMa  priTll^e  to  the  nt 
most,  by  dainUng  tbe  right  of  mental  mnuna 
tion  7- How  wore  tl)e  extraordinary  powen  of 
tbe  clerav  exerdaed?— What  ia  meant  by  a^- 
note ;t-1>9  whom  wero  they  paid?— On  wkM 
pretenOe  wero  tenths  IcTiedT— Upon  what  ti 
Robertson's  aocount  of  thoaa  iinrlnaiasrtinl 
abittealbunded? 

Page  14S. 

Wbat  was  the  cause  of  the  rapid  pngraasef 
Lutber^  doctrinea  7— Did  hia  scunlu^  and 
abuse  give  ofl^ooe  to  tbe  people?— Howmd  the 
art  of  printing  aid  the  refbrmation  ?— How  did 
the  reviral  of  learning  aid  it?— Waa  Lutli* 
Mendly  to  tbo  cuMvatMo  of  ancfeailii«aiur»* 


QUESTIONS. 


Pl4»  I4S. 

On  which  aide  «f  tiM  eoatronrar  were  the 
kftrnioff  uid  talants  ofthe  an  ehlelfy  «ii0ifad? 
-~Had  UM  leaned  belbre  LmofV's  tiOM  exraed 
many  <^  the  abnaea  of  the  ehorcht— what 
writer  had  ridiculed  them  with  great  aooceaa? 
—Did  Eranniia  applaad  Luther  at  firatf— Did 
he  raooounend  the  atady  of  tha  Serlptureal 

nicel44. 

What  charaotar  did  Eraamua  afterward  aa> 
?— Did  he  flnaUy  write  againatlAther  1 


PKfal^ 

For  what  porpoaedid  the  diet  at  Wonna  ap- 
pobit  a  conneUorrBgeDeyl— Why  didChariea 
V.  determine  to  oppoeeLniherY— what  did  the 
Dopa^  legatee  at  the  diet  inaiat  upon  Y— Did  the 
met  command  Luthei^  peranua  attendance  T— 
Bow  did  they  guarantee  Ua  aaftty  T— What  did 
Lothei^  ftieada  adTlaeT— DMI  he  renrd  their 
adriee?— How  waa  he  recelTed  at  WormaT^- 
Bow  did  he  hehaTe  beffare  the  dietl— Did  the 
eomell  ftne  him  to  retract  hia  opinione  I— What 
did  hia  aMmiaa  propoae  to  the  oonndl  I 

Page  140. 

Waa  their  proporitloo  aoeadedtoT— Whatda> 
one  waa  pnbnahed  after  hia  depaitmt— Bow 
waa  Luther  eared  flpom the  eilbeta of  thie  edletl 
Whither  waa-he  conveyed  T— How  did  he  paaa 
Ua  time  there }— What  ehangea  did  the  Augua- 
tiniana  of  Wittemburg  make  in  the  ftvma  of 
worahipf— How  did  the  unlfeiilty  of  Pvio 
treat  Luther'a  doctrine  1— How  did  Beniy  VHL 
offingland? 

Piga  147. 

What  waa  the  title  of  hia  tiaatiaa  T— Bow  ad 
the  pope  reward  hia  wal  ^— Waa  ittheproceel' 
ant  or  the  cathoUe  ihith  which  he  deftndedf-^ 
Did  the  proteetant kinge  ofKngland.  hia  aueeea- 
aora,  retain  the  title  oTIMhnder  of  the  FWthT- 
Dtd  Luther  reoly  to  both  the  untrenlty  and  the 
king  T— Did  the  eontrororay  attract  attenjtioQ 
throughout  Europe?— What  waa  ita  eflbct  in 
France  and  England  T— Where  waa  war  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  between  V^anee  and  the 
emperor?— Waa  the  empeior  deairoaa  of  thia 
eveoti— Waa  Ftanda  L  (— Whom  did  Baory 
VBL  ftTOorl 

Fagal^a. 

Why  did  LaoXendaarour  to  eiolta  diaeord 
between  Gharlea  and  FrandaT— Whidt  did  ha 
ehoooe  tor  an  ally  f— What  wtt  the  object  of 
the  anianoa?— Did  Leo  tmaik  fldthftU  to  the 
tiaaiyf 

PM(gal40. 

Who  waa  Charier  ambaaaaddr  at  Borne  9— 
When  waa  the  allianoe  berween  Gharlea  and 
Leo  eanehidedf-^Aeeoidfaig  to  thIa  treaty, 
whence  were  the  French  to  be  drtraa  by  the 
mlled  Ibnea  of  Chariaa  and  Leo  f— Who  waa 
to  have  poaaeaaloa  of  the  mianeeaf— Whowaa 
to  haTo  Parma  and  PlaoentlaT— Where  la 
Panua  ?■«- Whan  la  Flaeeotiaf— What  eflbct 
dU  thii  treaty  h«fo  en  Chlerreet-^Waa  hia' 
death  a  0)ftunaie  clienmatanea  ftv  OhariePl»~ 
Where  did  hoatttlHea  eommenee,  while  Charlea 
and  Leo  wen  preparing  to  attack  lfllaBt-«^ 
whomY— In  wiioae  name? 

Page  IM. 

Who  eninmanded  the  Frendi  9— WaaNatim 
gained  by  tham)— Where  la  Pampdunaf— 
What  tartreae  reaiated?— What  dMnguialiBd 
Waa  wmmded  there  Y— What  eider  did  he 
eoQooering  NaTarre,  what  tan" 
lid  Pfeaparre  take?— What 


EtfQflMtt 


atapdld 


saparre  taaeT— 
ua  iBvadliig 


Where  la  NtrarraT— Bow  la  It  booadedf— 
When  ta  Loi^rognol— Which  way  la  It  ftom 
Pampeluna  to  Liigrognot— In  what  other  part 
of  Cnarieita  terraoriee  did  Francia  attadi  hunt 
—Where  ie  Bouillon  T — Luxembourg  T— Cham- 
pagne f— Vlreion  ?— Who  waa  taiduoed  by  Fren- 
ela  10  declare  war  againat  Charlea  ? 

PagelAl 

Whither  did  he  march  ?— Where  were  Robert^ 
tromw  raiaed  ?— To  whom  did  Chariea  complain 
of  thia  attack  ?— Did  Francia  acknowledge  hia 
partieipatkm  In  it  7— Why  did  he  order  De  la 
MariL  to  diaband  Ida  troope?— What  general 
waa  aent  by  Chariea  to  chaetlae  the  imolepoa 
of  De  la  Mark  ?— How  did  he  aueceedT— After 
reducing  Bouillon,  whither  did  the  count  of 
Naafeau  proceed  T-^How  did  he  obtain  poeaea* 
rion  of  Mouaon?— Where  ie  MouaoiiT— What 
dace  did  he  next  inTcet?— Who  commanded  at 
Ifetierea  ?— What  waa  hia  character  T— Where 
la  Meilerea  1— What  waa  the  reaultof  the  aleger 
—What  idaee  did  Frenda  then  ilrat  retakel— 
What  hqipened  to  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vdendennee  T^Whera  la  Valencfonnee  T— How 
did  he  oflbnd  CtAriee,  duke  of  BourtMm  T-Where 
a  congreaa  hdd  during  thoee  military  cp^ 
i1-^Vhy  did  it  not  predoee  peaoet 

Page  in.  f' 

What  waa  Wdeey'a  ditject  in  devothig  hbi- 
aelf  to  the  intereat  of  Chariea?— What  dbf 
Chariea  demand  aa  a  eondition'of  peace?— DM 
Ftanda  accede  to  theee  propoeala?— What  waa 
the  reault  of  the  congreaa  I— Where  dkl  Woiaey 
▼Mt  Chariee  ?— How  waa  he  recdvedY— What 
waa  the  reault  of  thia  Tidt?— According  totha 
leeguolbrmed  between  Wolaey  (Ibr  Henry  VOL) 
and  Chariea,  on  which  aide  waa  Chariea  to  hi* 
TBda  Vyencef— On  which  aide  waa  Hdunr  to 
inrade  it  f— With  how  many  men  each  ?— Whom 
waa  Chaiiea  to  marry?— What  reaaon  dl^ 
Beory  aadgn  Ibr  thia  treatyT— What  waa  the 
tnie  poUey  of  Boglaod  1— what  waa  Benry^ 
real  motlre  fbr  war  with  F^anc^  ? 

Pi«el». 
WhatpBftof  Rtfywaa  tha  aeai  of  the  war 


by  the  pope  and  the  emperar  agafawl 
Frenda  >— Where  la  LembardTT— Were  cho 
Ftend)  popular  in  Italy  ?— flow  did  the  French 
gonmor  of  Blllan  conduct?— Whom  did  ho 
banlaht-'i^Vhat  oflbr  did  Jerome  Morooe  make 
to  Fnmda  sfbna?— Did  the  iiiot  ahcceed?— 
Whidiar  did  Leo  permit  the  exUee  to  retire?— 
Did  the  Marechal  de  Fdx  auceeed  in  amnrialqg 
them  f^By  whoae  good  conduct  waa  na  re- 
poleed? — On  recdTlng  IntdUgenco  of  tho 
neoeh  altacik  on  Bcggio^  hfiW  din  Lao  pnoeed  V 

Page  154. 

With  whom  did  he  ceoduda  a  treaty  ?— 
Whom  did  he  exeoDBflnmieale?— Where  ie  Ml* 
Ian  T— When  la  Baggiot— In  whoae  terriiorlaa 
waaRegglo?— Who  commanded  tho  imperial 
Ibroea  at  the  opening  of  the  war  in  Italy  ?— 
Who  eonmwnded  the  French?— On  what  con- 
dition did  Lautrec  oflte  to  aaanme  the  eoa»- 
mand  Y—Who  nrereoted  the  reratttance  of  tho 
$100,000?— Din  Lantree  aueceed  in  lalalng  an 
army  Y— What  kind  of  meroenariea  were  em* 
piOTedon  both  aldea  Y— Waa  there  a  law  of  tho 
Bwlaa  agataiat  thia?— What  did  the  Swlaago- 
Tenunent  Older  thdr  aol^ecta  to  do  t 

Page  lAft. 

Bow  did  the  cardinal  of  8h»  pnrenf  lUa 
Older  from  taking  eflbct  in  ^bk  army  of  tho 
alUee  ?— What  waa  Ita  Htbet  in  the  French 
army  Y— Whither  did  Lautrec  retire  ?— How  did 
Oolonna  gain  poaaeedon  of  Milan  ?— Whithat 
did  Lantrao  then  retire?— To  what  atata 


•u 


QUESTIONa 


dw  anpm  and  ite 


fatatag  dia  MUttMM  T 

For  what  ywppM  was  tlie  eoodaiw  orcardl- 

iblad  tt  Bnwl-Waa  WolH9*a  ia- 

iti»oudtanlal~WI«t 


dli  cMoe  at  laat  daddad  !-^I\»  wbat  «d  Um 
cndlnia  anribuu  tlila  OMzpaeied  cboks^ 
WiMC  amhaaaailHff'a  fnHiMnM  was  ttae  rial 
Moaa  or  it  I^How  waa  Gharlaa  aftelei  by  tha 
tWaDlgaiMa  o^  Idm  Ibrarar  pfacepioi%  etoettanl 
— Baw  did  Fnmdk  rafahf ttl— By  wlioae  as- 
I  Imi  inalikwi  in  larwli  twi  MllanmiT 

157. 

tta  Bwlaa  Crospa 
I  aiiiiai  T   "Wnm  iTIil  ifaay 
to  da1--lMd  ke  taad  tham  lo  t«ttl»f*What 
iikaiaaalcf— Whal  wamtbe 


ortbia  daftatl— Wlat  du 

loaf- 


aoldaet  la  Fraaoaf— Bofw  did 
pjaaiMei  ofthla  caautiy  1— WImc  a»> 
daelaiad  war  witlk  Raaca  iB  May  t 

F^  ua. 

HavdUniaefaaMdtatlMfeaiald  arkoda- 
alaiad  anarT— Bow  did  ha  ralaa  dnanaw  to 
aaify  an  dia  two  wan  f~ What  aoaaucy  did 
dnilaa  Tloft  oa  Ua  lacam  Oaai  Qanaaoy  to 
•paiaT-^Bow  loag  did  liia  viait  laat  V-MThafc 
tta  eaaaaaafloeaat— Whoa  did  Cbailea 


cnaia  Ua  W|di  adodial  1— Wlwt 


did  hotaka 

ia 


SoriaUl^ffkardy  T— WUtkor  did«a#ny  no- 
:  with  tlio  coant  da  Bonn  ?—Wbat  Biada  oC 


goviaaa  I— How  did  ha 


aasoaad 

SIR 


to  ^ 

la  what  city  was  aawgasiiiB  oatifaBrittdty  aa^ 
diaal  XlBHDBa  f---Whava  te  Ifedtnadrt  Caawa? 
^Dld  ttey  dalifar  Uw^battartag  caBBantafW 

-^ow  did  tiha  lateUaMitaar  VaUadattd  < 
tMr  laaeatDMBt  Ibr  tlili  &ttu7  f 


How  did  carAaal 
B  uutiagaa  1— w1 
tfeoifbjBcc  oTAft  paopia  ia 

"^     "  ~"    awfri 


Ateflr  owiagT— 'Wbat  waa  tin 
liftnMnto'  of  Clla  ciilaa  I— waat 


— Wbaiawaatlia  coaveaHoa 
kaU  l-'-WliBia  irAtflat— 1\y 


OTAMmf-T^ 


warftia  waa  aaad  by  tlia  dako  of  Vandoaoe  te 
dM  dateea  arnaaoal-How  dU  ho  aaaoMdt 


Pli«aU9. 

What! 
— Dailaf  tUa  ttaio  what  ooaatry  did 
tha  MNprifleaat  eaiar  V-Wbai  cHy  did  haiabB  ? 


tbereoolt  of  tlw  oaooad  eanpaigaT 

dScMyinaa 


^Whora  ia  Huo|arr  f— Whoiaia  Jelpado?— 
r  1— What  ialaad  d&i  ha  t»n  Ua 


Oa  what  ri^rarl— ' 

aaaiaat}— To  whoai  did  tha  lalaad  b*' 
-Whora 


Y— Whora  ia  it  aitaaiod}— What  waatho 
oaaafaflr  of  Uo  amy  1~OrUa  fleet  }-^What  waa 
dM  flaaaof  the  kaigfan  oTtt.  JohaWWlio 
eonuaaaded  the  kaii^f-Orwhoaidid  ho  !■•- 
pkia  aaaiataaoa  ?— WlM  aailod  with  Uaft  ia  Ua 

SuaatI— Bvw  did  thaymeaaadl— Howkaf 
thakaifUaaealaia  thoaiatal— What  Mud 
thooayowrnaatthoua&tat    WhaiaU 
Maltal 

BOOK  UL 
Wfean  did  ftaaciafMta  ki  Spain  V-Ia  what 


PafBldS* 

What  did  thqratyietha 
dH  they  acrea  to  icmiixa 
dtr  dio  nolQa  aHX^T— Whara  la 
—or  wlioaa  peraon  dht  Padllta 
aatf^--HowAitlM  qweaoT 
anoauBi  oT  nievaneaa 
foiilof a  f— Did  the  oaaea 
laatt— Hbw.dld  thejonta 
tneapaeliy  f— What  did  they 
dUlatodoatVaUadottdf 

Ftigom. 

'  Wtal  waa  Adidan^' 

WJBf  tha  enipBtpr  awaia  or  i 

Why  eoald  DO  Botthad  latani  tafl|MlBi 

ha  adcnt  the  lioleiit  or  caadBaloiy 

rtia  rabelal^WhBt  did  ha  la  na 

hort  the  people  tkt  do  t— What  dMka 

aoMea  to  do^— Wboia 

itt  the  lageDcyt— Wlwc 

BHkrto  the  peoplot— Did  tluaa 

nodaee  any  eflbct?— >Whac 

iBBfaiaaDit  tot 


I  did  ho  flod  tlie  oonntiy  f— What  waa  the 
aflbet  or  the  ftee^  giaatedbytlM  oatea  to 
the  enpenrf— Where  ia  GaUdi^-Wbere  ia 
tka dtyorToledoY— What  ooozae did thepiti- 
aane  orToledo  talMf— Win  waa  their  lea£rT 
— Wheroia  BeforitT—Who ttadbeea  their  ra- 
naaeiilartTe  ta  the  eoiteo  orGaUGia^--How  waa 
■»  traattd  at  Ua  rBtara  r— Wtaa  are  the  eiAea 
of  Bkrgor  aad  Zainora  T— How  weia  the  nma- 
aaatadteaorttaaaohleataaatadt 

F^Ml. 

Whanliad  Adrian  the  reient  oTSpaia  fixed. 
tte  aeat  of  govanunant  r— Wto  waa  JLdrlbA  J— 
Where  la  VaUadoUdf-When  did  Adrian  aa- 
■25«»«'»Prt^coBndI?— Did  Adrian  adopt 
■did  or  »lol«t  mearoea  t-Whom  did  he  aeod 


Pifam. 

la  what  other  eoaatiy  did  the  peopla 
oimilar  reqalrBmenta   or  thoir 
What  people  oT  Baaapo  bpat 
priadpfaoaCUbaityatl&Hwa 


ed  the  Bounty  aad  t^nrrr\ 

caaao  oT  (ha  woplof-^lawhiek^dadathnr 

thwwtbdrtaidnai     ■ ^"^^ 

lake  (hatha 

del^atea  orthaji  

WhatfmaHlfWie  did  ihey  haaiflaai fhaoMtt 
—What  oflbet  did  tUahaval   Baar  wa^    _ 
Janta.  aActed  by  tUa  JBtanigaaaa  iaa  tha 
ooortl— What  dU  they  dec' 
lobe)— What 


the 


inihajaaial 

PagaM?. 

With  what  ftvea  dW  ffeay  taha  the 
Wha^oBie  nandidataa  »t  the  adka< 
ralT^Who  waa  appatatad*— Where 
rsgaato  aaaenabloihaiDyalaiaqr  ?— What  ( 
oddiechier  atansth  aT  their  anqrl-Wha 
coanaaadad  the  rayaIiala%~W[haaa  M  ki  a»> 
teaipt  to  mnronad  aad  ndi 
totto; 


QUESTIONS. 


625 


•QocMdf— Whitbn  did  te  ■Mnhf— WUdMr 
did  D«  Ham  march?— Wbat  did  he  gain  poa- 
aoMion  ofUierel— WbatweretlieooBaeqiieocaa 
or  tba  rabela  loaing  poaiaaaion  oT  the  qnean'a 

FagaldS.  ' 
Wtat  ad  Giroo  do  after  thia  afklrl— Wbera 
did  die  rBmnanc  of  the  Joota  and  the  army  aa- 
•emble  T— Who  waa  appointed  to  eammand  the 
annr  T— What  did  the  rebeia  moat  need  T-'Why 
did  not  the  Junta  lay  a  tax  t— How  mm  money 
.  raiaedt-~|[ow  dM  the  rennta  ralae  money  to 
pay  the  nml  tniopa?--I>fl  the  nObiUty  derire 
to  onite  with  the  people  in  paoiHc  meaauieal 

FageieO. 

What  part  of  the  lighta  demanded  hy  the 
peoplo  did  they  wiah  to  be  gliran  vp  1— W^ie  the 
nembera  of  the  junta  united  in  opinion  and 
fHlingl— What  iiMury  did  ibay  threaten  to  the 
noMaa  f^What  plaeedid  Pndilla  take  by  mmml 
—Whan  ia  Tonetbbannl-rWhenT— Did  ba 
'rapnyne  thia  Tietory !— How  did  the  junta  pro- 
ynat  him  IhMn  taking  •eUvemaaaoraa?— -When 
did  the  conataUa  aaaemble  troopaf— Where  la 
Bnrgoal 

FftgelTO. 

With  whom  did  he  aflbet  a  junctioo?— ▲• 
they  adTaneed,  towarda  wnat  plaoe  didPadiUa 
ntreaif— Where  ia  TOro  ?— Where  waa  he  orer- 
taken  by  Harot— Where  ia  VUIalar?— When 
and  when  waa  Padilla  capture^?— Bow  waa 
he  treated?— To  whom  did  h^  write  lettera  bo* 
fbre  hia  death? 

Pi«al7L 

Have  the  Spanish  hiatoriana  done  jnotlco  to 
nia  eharaeter?— After  the  victory  at  Viilalar. 
what  diiea  opened  their  gatea  to  the  royaliata  i 
—Waa  the  oonlbderation  of  dtlea  agidnot  the 
emperor  broken  up?— Whither  did  the  royal 
amy  mareh  ?— Fbr  What  purpoae?— Where  ia 
Navarre?— Did  the  GaatiUan  peo[rfe  ImproTe 
tiiia  opportunity  fbr  renewing  the  rebellion  ? — 
WUeh  waa  the  anly  eity  that  held  out?— Who 
naimaiart  the  dtiaeiis  to  reaint  the  empenirt 
ftMoea?— To  whom  did  ahe  write?— How  did 
the  raiie  oioney  %—Bt  what  artifleea  did  alw 
inflvbo  the  mtnda  of  the  people  ? 

Page  171 

After  expelling  the  French  ftan'Nwrarr^ 
what  place  did  tne  royal  array  iuTeatl-^Waa 
Itanna  Maria  Intimidated  by  thia  ?— What  event 
omiaed  the  clergy  to  deaert  her?— Of  what  did 
they  aocnae  her?->-How  did  the  people  treat 
her  ?— How  long  did  ahe  deftnd  the  citadel  ?— 
Whither  did  ahe  flnallreaeape?— What  waa  the 
oonaeqiience  of  her  dight?— Did  tUa  rebellion 
toereaae  or  leaaen  the  power  of  the  crown?— 
What  waa  its  effbct  on  the  eortea?— On  the 
dtiea?— What  had  been  the  atate  of  Valencia 
aince  1530?— Where  is  the  kingdom  of  Valen- 
cia t— The  city  ?— What  aaeodationa  aubaialed 
there?— Against  whom  were  the  Valendans 
moat  exaaperated  ?— What  eiceaaoa  did  they 
commit? 

Page  J79. 

What  aort  of  covemment  did  they  eatabliah? 
DM  the  noblea  dafei^  themaelTea  ?— What  vqw 
ihh  charaeter  of  the  Gennanada?— Who  com- 
manded  the  foyal  fbroea  hi  Valencia  ?>-On  which 
aide  waa  the  advantage  in  15S0  and  ISHU- 
Haw  w«re  the  nobles  then  relnlbrced  ?— Which 
pHtv  than  prevaiM  ?— Who  prevented  an  <Rien 
nibfliUon  in  Aragan  ?— What  happened  in  Ma- 
iorea  f— Where  ii  Aragan  ?— Mijerea  ? 

Page  174. 

Why  van  there  no  c.  mbination  or  concert 
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thediflhrBnt  kingdoma  of  SKnin  In  their 
rebellion  ?— What  act  of  clemency  did  the  em 
perQrperft)rm  immediately  after  hia  return  ia 
Spain  V-By  what  oiber  means  did  he  aoqom) 
an  aacendoney  over  hia  Spaniah  snbjecta  I 

Page  175. 

How  waa  Pope  Adrian  received  in  Italv  ?~- 
Haw  did  he  manage  the  ooncerna  of  hia  oOoe? 
—To  whom  did  he  reatore  jriaoea  wrested  from 
them  by  the  church?— For  what  purpoae  did  he 
try  to  reconcile  Charlea  and  Fiancia  ?— Waa  ha 
qualified  ffar  thia  undertaking?— How  was  the 
imperial  army  in  Italy  aupportcd?— Who  waa 
ita  commander? 

Page  176.« 

Who  entered  into  a  league  againat  Franda?— 
Was  Francis  disheartened  by  the  deletion  of 
his  aUiea  ?— How  was  he  enabled  to  raise  monoy 
and  troops  mora  easily  than  Chafes  and  Henry 
VHL  ?— What  country  did  he  propose  to  invado 
hi  pevMn?- What  prevented  this?— Who  wan 
the  author  of  the  oonmiracy  againat  Franda  ? 
—Waa  he  related  to  the  king?- Why  did  Louise^ 
the  king's  mother,  hale  the  Bourbons?— How 
had  the  king  imured  the  duke  of  Bourbon^  • 
What  waa  the  eflbot  of  these  injuries  ? 

Pl«e  177. 

After  the  death  of  fhs  duteheaa  of  Bourbon, 
what  design  was  entertained  bv  Louiee  ?— Did 
it  aucoeed?— What  did  ahe  Uien  reeolve?— 
Whom  did  ahe  consult  Bar  t|ie  purpose  of  min- 
ing Bourbon?— What  UAjust  deddon  did  they 
otxain  ftom  the  indgea?— To  what  measures 
was  the  duke  of  Bourbon  driven  by  tUs  {— 
What  did  the  emperor  oiler  him  ?— Who,  benoen 
the  constable  and  Qwrlaa  V.,  was  to  invaile 
Franoe?— How  man  V  men  waa  Bourbon  to  fVir- 
niah  ?— Where  waa  theemperar  tn  enter  France  7 
—Henry  ?— Where  was  Bonzbon  to  net  in  the 
war?— For  what  did  the  conspiratora  wait?— 
Who  infbrmed  Fnuda  of  the  eoneapondsnca- 
between  Bourbon  and  Charlea  V.  ? 

Page  178. 

Where  did  he  viaitBourbont— What  waa  th» 
result  of  the  vidt?— When  did  the  coostabla 
make  his  eacape  into  Italy  ?— Did  Ftancia  go  to 
Italv?— Whom  did  he  appoliit  in  Ua  jriaoe  to 
lead  the  army?— What  was  his  character?— 
Who  commanded  the  imperialiattf?— Of  what 
river  did  he  attempt  to  ddbnd  the  paaaage?— 
Where  ia  the  river  Teslno?— With  what  suo> 
cess T— To  trhat  dty  did  he  retire?— Did  ht 
make  good  the  defence  of  Milan? 

Page  179. 

What  prelate  dkid  duiing  theae  tranaaetional 
—How  long  did  the  conclave  laat  ftir  chooainf 
his  sueceesor  ?— Who  waa  chosen  ?— What  tit^s 
did  he  take?— Of  what  atate  had  he  already  the 
govenunent?— Why  was.iMt  cardinal  Wojsay 
choeen  pope?— Did  he  aecretly  resent  the  mi 
perot**  {noiilbwmce  to  his  interests? 

r^iso. 

Had  Henry  vm.  ftillUled  his  part  of  the 
treaty  with  Chariea  7— What  retarded  hki  mili- 
tary operations?— When  did  his  army  take  the 
Add  ?— Under  whose  command  ?— How  near  to 
Paria  did  he  aroroaeh?— Who  commanded  tha- 
French?— In  what  month  did  he  compd  the 
English  and  Fleminia  to  retreat^— Did'the 
emperor  succeed  in  his  attack  upon  Burgundy 
and  Guienne?— What  had  Ftaneai'l  cAetsd  la 
ISCS? 

Page  181. 

What  niu>fortDne«  happened  to  France  In  the 
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QUESTIONS. 


begliminc  of  ISM  f— What  Ad  tlw  pope  4eili«  t 
->Wa9  be  eoeeeMAdl— Wtee  did  tbe  allied 
srmy  ■■eetntte  T— Who  enooeetai  GoloDim  in 
dw  eommand  of  Itl— To  whic  two  ffBnerato 
was  the  chief  eeodaet  •f  mMtary  aflUiv  ifren  1 
—Why  did  the  tioqaa  nnitliiy  ?~Whac  dty  did 
diey  thraateo  id  pukget— Who  raSeed  money 
ftir  the  tnwpai — Where  had  BoQnlvec  In- 
trenched himeein->Bow  manr  SwUedeaened 
Uml— Thixmgh  what  vmUey  ffid  he  attempt  a 
retreat  Into  France  %— On  the  banks  «r  what 
liver  *vas  Bonniret  marlred  by  Uuabim  and 
FBeoara?— Who  was  woonded  eartr  In  the 
battle  t—Whflf  then  took  tbe  comnMndT 

Pagein 

Bowdid  hebehaTe  wbenmoitally  woondad  ? 
—How  wee  he  treated  by  ^eearaf^Wbefe 
dkl  he  diet— Whither  waa  his  body  aentY— 
Whither  did  BonnivQt  mraatT-— What  waa  tbe 
leeolt  or  the  campaign  t— What  diedple  of 
Luther  raised  a  aedluon  in  Sazooy  T— How  waa 
It  terminated?— What  work  had  octupied  Ln- 
ther  in  hie  ratieatT— Who  toriated  him?— 
When  wae  a  part  of  tbe  New  Teatameot 
OniabedandpobliahedT 

PafelSS. 

What  waa  the  eflbct  of  its  pobUeatknl— 
What  dtleaembraoed  th^  Lntberan  rel^lea  Y— 
What  prineee  became  perrons  of  Luthai'a 
opinions  1— What  was  pope  Adrten*ii  characiorl 
—Who  waa  his  nancu>  to  the  diet  ni  Nnrem- 
bergl— In  hie  brief,  how  did  he  reanire  Luther 
to  be  treated  by  the  diet  ?— What  did  he  say  la 
hia  brief  eonoeminf  the  oormptlon  of  tbe 
ehorehT 

l>asBl84. 

bid  the  diet  exeente  the  edict  of  Worma  ?— 
Why  not  T — Wbat  measure  did  they  recommend 
to  tlae  pope  ?— What  did  the  pcpe'e  nuncio  pn>> 
poee-1 — Did  ne  prerail  upon  tlM  diet  to  rellu- 
quiah  the  propOMl  Ibr  a  general  council  ?— How 
did  he  anrid  bearing  un^easant  tidinga  to  hia 
master  the  pope  ?— Wha(.  were  eome  of  the 
most  imponaot  of  the  one  hundred  grienuwee  1 
—What  did  the  diet  recommend  in  their  raeeea 
ofMareh  0,15331 

PagelSS. 

Row  were  the  refbrmers  benefited  by  the  diet 
of  Nuremberg  T— Where  ia  Nuremberg  1— TO 
what  did  they  appeal  in  their  aubaeanent  oon- 
trorerslee  ?— How  was  pope  Adrian*a  conduct 
aegai^ed  at  Rome  t— How  were  hia  eehemee  of 
ittbrmation  treated  by  the  eardlnala  and  other 
eccleaiastica  ? — ^What  waa  the  eharader  of  pope 
Clement  VTl.  T— Waa  he  willing  to  call  a  coun- 
cil ?— Whom  did  he  send  to  Nnremberg  aa  hia 
nnnelo  1— What  did  Campeggio  exhort  the  diet 
to  dot 


Page  166. 

Did  he  pretail  npaa  the  dint 
Lutberana? 


BOOK  IV. 

What  power  had  been  expelled  fttm  Italy  t— 
Who  was  restored  to  the  outchy  of  Bfilaal— 
What  did  the  Italiana  desire  ?— To  what  did 
the  pope  adviae  Chartea  V.  I— Waa  hia  advice 
regaraedl 

Page  187. 

What  part  of  France  did  he  propoae  to  to- 
ads t—whot  part  waa  Henry  Viu.  to  Invade  T 
—Where  is  Provence?— Picardy?—Ouienne  ? — 
or  what  country  was  BourtMm  to  be  pot  in  poe- 
•eeetoii  ?— How  many  men  did  tlie  emperor  em- 
ploy In  tlM  InvRslfln  orProveoce  t— Fncfcr  whoae 
command '  -To  whiit  diy  did  Pcwera  lay  i«J«^? 


Where  la  liaraelllfla :— lb  lAat  dly  «| : 
bon  wMi  to  marebt— Where  la  Li 
what  river?— How  did  Ftanda 
deftnee  of  BIaneUlea?-Did  tl 
Maraeillde  make  good  Ha  deftnoe  < 
did  tbe  atege  laat  ?— Meant 
daaawmbied  an  army Y— Where  tsAi 
— Whttber  did  the  tanpeilaliau  radre  on  I 
preach  of  this  nmy  ?— What  prrvsBKad  tbe  tfli* 
peter  ftom  attacking  F^aaoe  dnriag  flteeeeae- 
rationa,  aoconUng  to  hia  original  plttB  Y—Wmk 
prevented  Henry  vlIL  ftom  tavadng  I 

Page  188. 

After  havtaig  repelled  tbe 
did  Franeia  DBSt  atieoipc  f — 
af  tbe  Fiancb  annyl-or 


Loniae  of  aavOTadvlae  f-DM 

tbair  advice?— whom  did  be  npnetait  wmM  tf 

Frawe  daring  Ui  abMnee  in  Italy  T--WtedU 

Bonnivet  ndv1ae?-Wby  did  be  wtab  la  rMam 

to  Milan  Y— Did  Peaoarn  arriva  at  MBan  bdhn 

tbe  FtanebY— Did  be  kae| 

eltyl 

PhfelSS. 


What  waa  «be  eanae  of  the 
Charieena  ibnea?— What 
Who  were  hia  fenerata  to  balv 
Lannoy  niae  money  ?— What  did  I 
vail  on  tbe  Bpaniab  troopato  do  Y— 
Bonrbon  go  to  raise  troopa?— Wbaft 
Alal  emrnrFkandoY— Whtttaerdldtbe 
rtalibla  rettre  ^Wbere  la  Lodi  Y- 0« 
ver?— To  what  elty  did  be  lay 
ia  Pfevia!— On  what  riv<Brf-~ 
Mitan?— How  late  in  tbe 
Pranda  eonuneneed  the 
how  many  vaterana  waa  it 
whoae  coounand  ?— What 
—How  long  did  Fianefai 

PagelSOi 


atRome?~How  dldCeyva 


onder  I^nnoy  and 
inaction  aatinaed 
defbndPaTiaY— Bow  did 
fbr  by  attempUnr  to  divert  tbe 
Teaino?— What  <Ud  pope  Cteaacot 
time  1— What  treaty  did  be 
France  Y— What  Unadom  did 
tempt  to  conquer  ?— How  i 
tadifrom  hiaanny  (br  tUs 
Whoae  command  ?— Waa  thia  a 
—Waa  tbe  gazrtaon  of  Pavia 
mity? 

PafelQL 

How  many  Gennana  did 
their  lattef  Y— Bad  the  tanpartal 
money  to  pay  their  troopa  V- Bow  did  thay  i 
dnoe  tbe  eoldian  to  aerveY— When  Ih 
rialiala  approadied,  what  did  F^anei^i  i 
wiahhim  to  do?— What  did 
—WhiDh  waa  the  beat  adyiea^>Wbaaa  advke 
dIdFirandalbilowY 

PagelflS. 

On  what  dtij  did  the  inperiaUala 
FrenehY— How  did  ibe  BJwk 
behave?— How    did  Franeia 
aaved  hia  lift  T— To  whom  did  bo 
peraonY-4ow  many  men  ftU  at 
Pavia  ?— What  other  Ung  beddea 
made  priaooer  ?— What  waa  ita 
French  power  In  Italy  1— Who  bad  tbe  ( 
Franda? 

Fageltt. 

Whither  did  he  conduct  hint— Tb 
care  did  he  commit  him?~How 


ef 
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tneiorilwbattkorFiTla  eoartyed  todnriM? 
—How  dU  Charles  raflehreOw  mUliMieeV- 
Waa  dill  aodBntlon  real  or  alRMsted  T— Wliat 
WM  CharieoFa  real  dealgn?— What  waa  Fran- 
alaPa  letter  to  hla  mother  I— What  waa  the  oQii- 
Adon  ofFkaiieel 

P«fBlM. 

What  aavad  tha  eomitry  ftam  nilvT— What 
«d  Loolaa  do?— What  king  did  ahe  actenpt  to 
wwrtliata  T— What  were  Benr^a  Tlewe  ?— Waa 
he  diapoaed  to  aid  FrandaT— Btowwae  Woiaey 
diapoeed  towaida  Fkaneia  1— >INd  tbev  oome  to 
a  aeeret  acreeniant  with  Louiaet— Wnat  puhliB 
sa^Hd  Henry  take  t 


TaplMk 

What  didhis  amhaaeadora  deoiand  ofChazlea  ? 
— Waa  hie  demand  acceded  to?— What  waa 
Henry'a  deaifn  tn  maklnf  audi  an  extraTaaaat 
deanDdf— What  waa  the  eflhct  of  the  battle  at 
Pana  in  Italy  ?— What  did  Lannoy  oblige  the 
pope  to  do  ?— Did  Charles  conflim  the  treatv?— 
Waa  tfie  pope  defVaodedof  hie  mopey  ?— What 
vae  did  liinnov  make  of  the  money  exaeted  flrom 
the  pope  ?-^Wliat  eadaed  the  disbanding  of  the 
Geimsn  and  Italian  troopa  of  Chailea  I    - 

FagelM. 

What  waa  their  number  ?— Did  Charlea  i^ 
ai^e  to  treat  Francis  generoudy  ?— What  terma 
or  libeiatloa  did  be  order  de  Boeux  to  propoae 
to  Franda »— How  did  Firancla  treat  the  prq|M>- 
aal? 

Page  197. 

Did  Ftanda  hettare  that  theae  eoodltlona 
came  ftom  Charlea  T— Whither  waa  he  remoTed 
by  Lannoy?— What  part  of  Spain  did  he  arrive 
at?— MHien  la  Barcelona  ?— To  what  dtv  was 
he  eonducted ?— Who  had  the  care  of  him? — 
What  treaty  was  cooelnded  about  thla  time?— 
Who  laU  a  plot  Ibr  IMog  baly  Ihn  Charlea 

v.? 

FagalW. 

Where  waa  Bombon?— Who  eemwiaDded  the 
aimy  In  Italy  t— Why  were  they  bath  enraged 
with  Lannoy  V— How  did  Morene  prevail  on 
Peaeara  10  Join  In  the  plot  ? 

Page  190. 

What  <|neation  did  he  propoae  to  the  eaairiats  ? 
—To  whom  did  Peecara  betray  the  plot  ?— Waa 
Cbarlae  avrare  of  It  belbn?— What  dM  te  re- 
^nire  Peacam  to  do?— How  did  Peaeara  bm- 
nage  tha  betrayal  of  Morene  f—WhMher  wea 
Monme  eondoeted  I->Haw  waa  Blbna  poalah- 
ad? 

Page  900. 

How  did  Chailee  treat  Fkanda?— On  what 
pretenee  did  be  atav  away  flrom  Madrid  aMl> 
avoid  vtaiting  Francii>— what  vraa  the  eAet 
of  tbia  treatment  on  Franda?— What  did  Charlea 
do  when  Franda  vraa  ekk?— What  waa  the 
aflbet  of  hie  visit?— How  waa  Fhmdi  tiaatad 
on  hia  reeoveiy  I 

Page  901. 

How  did  CSiarlea  tnat  the  treltor  Bouhon? 
—What  was  the  object  of  this?— Did  the  8pa- 
Bleh  nation  approve  of  hia  eoortealea  to  Boior- 
hon?— What  reply  did  the  marqnla  of  VlUena 
make  to  Charlea  when  hia  caatM  vras  wanted 
ibr  Bonrbon?— Whoee  hand  did  Booiton  de- 
mand in  marriage?— Did  he  obtain  It  ?— How 
waa  be  rewarded  by  Charlea?— Beddea  tha 
command  of  the  army  In  Italy,  what  dntohy 
waa  granted  him  ?— What  waa  the  chief  obatft- 
ele  fai  the  wav  of  Fkancla'a  Ubarty  ?— What 
dateheaa  and  what  king  Intareaded  fbrFMMlaT 
—With  what  sneceeaT 


Page  909. 

To  what  readnikm  did  Fnmela  at  laatoeawT 
—What  waafts  eflbct  on  Charlea^— When  waa 
the  treaty  which  prDcored  FraadsPs  liboty 
signed  ?— What  ware  aema  of  iu 
what  hoataga  waa  t»  haflfan  1 

Pl|ge903.       ^  * 

How  did  France  try  to  aaanl  thiaivinty  ba> 
fbre  dgning  it  I— Did  the  menaroha  appear 
fltendly  after  the  dgnto^  of  tha  treaty  ^-To 
lawraedf 


Pa«»90(. 

hareaiared  tn  hia 
liver  Andaya?— Wbntardamatfcwi  did  ha  i 
nf  he  moamed  Ua  horae  t— How  tang  1 
after  the  battle  of  Pavla?— Whom  «d 
marry?— With  what  dowry?— What  waa  tha 
condition  ofGonaany  at  thla  time?— In  what 
eentmlea  had  the  peaaanta rebellad? 

PBge905i 

.  Had  they  haea  andldd?— When  did  they  ran 
to  anna  apln  %— where  did  they  flrat  appear? 
—Whve  iB  Snabia  ?— How  did  they  preeeed  ?— 
or  what  gilavaneea  did  they  eompiain  In  ihdr 
meaMrial  ?— Of  what  rank  In  aodaty  vrwB  thdr 

Paga900. 

At  flrat  had  the  iaavreetion  any  wnnaTlaa 
with  reUgion  ?— Who  led  the  rebela  in  Thnifn- 
gla?— Waare  laTliurlngia?— To  what  dectar 
Se  Thvringta  anbject?— What  waa  the  rherae- 
terofThomaaMnaeer?— Atwhai  did  he  bad 
hielbUowen  aim? 

P^90r. 

What  vraa  thdr  nnmber?— What  tanpiona 
and  blaapheroons  preteneiona  did  he  make  ?— 
What  pnncea  aonoonded  Mnnoer  and  hia  800O 
ibUovreiB  ?— How  wea  thdr  enibaaeador  treat- 
ed?—How  waa  tUa  aotiage  pnniahed  ?— What 
waa  Monear^a  Atta  ?— How  cud  Lather  a^  dar 
big  theae  tronUea?— ^Whom  dU  ha  many? 


What  proteetor  or  the  refarmeis  died  la 
1996  ?— what  order  of  knighthood  vraa  one  of 
the  moat  diatiaguiehed  imongthe  cmeaden?— 
When  driven  flpom  iho  Bast,  what  conuin  did 
they  iavade  ?— What  eonatiy  or  erewadU'lhey 
hdd  It  from  aa  a  flef?— la  IftU  vrhat  grand 
maater  of  the  Teotonic  knighta  qaamUed  with 
the  king  of  Fotoad?— Into  what  waa  Prvesln 
erected?— Whom  did  Alhert  nwrry?— Whnt 
title  did  the  margravea  of  Brandenburrii  take  ? 
—What  la  the  ureaant  rank  orPmaala  among 
the  kingdoma  oT  Eorope  ?— To  whom  did  FMn- 
da  write  on  hia  retnmio  fkaaea  ? 

Page909. 


Whatdid Cimrkifb  ambaaeadera dsMad of 
baf— what  answer  did  ha  mahel— What  waa 


hfaaf— 1 

the  eooditlon  of  Italy  and  of  Slbna  ?— Whoaa 
aadstanoe  did  Ihay  claim  agaiaat  Chailea  y.  ?-i- 
What  were  the  terma  of  the  hdy  Icagva^ 

ttmade? 


Page  910. 

From  what  oath  did  the  pope  hbadva  I^aa- 
de?— What  were  Charieefle  viewa  of  hie  lata 
ooadaet  lowarda  Fruda?— Vpan  what  did  he 
feadve?— Whom  did  he  eend  toPatia  to  de- 
mand the  execution  of  the  treaty  ?— How 
'hy  Franda? 


til. 

HowdldChariaabdiavaaB , 

taUfenoe  of  tha  holy  league?— Waa 

active  in  exeevtlng  the  hdy  kagna?— What 


QtJESTIOIfS. 


did  BovVm  meet  with  In  theMUaa- 

Page  912. 

What  cnat  fudXj  in  Italy  wwa  attaehad  lo 
tha  tiUbaUina  or  taiMiialtaiiaraat  f— With  what 
mmbanidat  did  CcMoana  iathgne  againai  the 
pope  1— With  how  many  men  did  Coionaa  en- 
tar  Ronaf 

PageSU. 
Where  did  aeaacnt  take  laThga  l-rWhatpap 
laeea  and  ehnreh  wen  plundered  t— What 
tenna  did  Moncada  exact  ftooi  the  pope)— 
|Md  ihia  hraak  the  power  of  the  holy  leaflM  r— 
Whrt  refajtowmnia  did  the  hnpBrfa  an^r  In 
It^  vecelve  ?— Were  theae  troepa  wall  paid? 
—Bow  waa  Bombon  ohUged  to  raiM 
ftr  ihni— Whom  did  Boofbon  liberatel 


Wh^  wad  Heniy  Vm. 
the  pope  ^Wfant  warn  the 
the  treety  eonciadednt. 
cia  and  Wolaey  on  the  pan  of 
elatan  did  Henry  giTo  np  I— For  wbtf 
Who  had  the  -      -  ~ 

the  Fkoanttnea  and^^ 
hia  l^iineaaT— lb  wtaat  aity  dU 
MfliM^da,  and  the  naiqaia 
with 


What  waa  the  atata  of  (be  addlBry 
—■Did  Lanno¥,  Meaead^  and 
Gnaaio  remaui  in 
dina  ohooae  Ibr  their  general 


1 

ar 


PageS14. 

ForwhatranoomJ— How  did  he  afterward 
treat  IforoneT— What  tenltoiiBe  did  Boorboa 
reaol^  ta  invade}— Bow  had  pope  deoMnt 
aetad  towardi  Calanna  end  Ua  tally  f— Did 
he  alBoaataBkNapleat— To  whom  did  Bonbon 
leaTe  theoeounand  of  MBenf—How  namerrtia 
waa  hia  annyl*-iHo#  waa  itprofvldadi— iMd 
he  aooceed  in  reducing  Ptaoentia  and  Boingnnl 

Page«5. 

Bow  didbe  ooheUlate  hiaaoldlara  whanlher* 
mutinied  1— With  whom  did  the  pope  make  a 
treaty  T— Did  he  rely  on  thisao  maeh  aa  to  dte- 
baad  hia  troopaT 

PageSld. 

Did  Bouibon  regard  LannojF^  treaty  with 
tlie  pope  f— What  citT  did  be  xeeolTe  to  aaaault 
and  pnmdorf— Did  ne  intend  to  make  himMf 
indqiendent  of  dw  emperor?— How  did  tlie 
pope  prepare  to  reelat  Booibon  I 

Page  917. 

Whei^  did  Bomfbon  encamp  in  the  plaina  of 
Honied— How  waa  Boniboa  dreaaed  Ibr  the 
battle  T— How  did  he  attack  the  city  ?—Whafr 
were  the  circunwtanoee  of  liia  death  f — ^Dtdthla 
didiearten  the  qoldlera  ?— How  waa  the  pope 
employed  during  tlie  battle  T 

Page  916. 

Where  did  he  take  ahelter?— What  waa  the 
fhte  of  Rome  ?— Who  eucoeeded  Bourbon  ?— 
Did  he  beaieae  the  caatle  of  St  AngeloT— Fton 
whom  did  me  pqpe  expect  relief  1— Did  the 
duke  d^Dibino  grant  it  f— On  what  terma  did 
the  pope  aurrender  to  the  prince  of  Orange?— 
In  whoae  care  did  the  po^M  rainain  a  priaoner? 

.Page91(L 

DidChariee  V.  diadalm  thia  attack  upon 
Rome? — What  inconaiaten^  waa  Charleo 
gvllly  of  in  hia  prayera?— What  cmutiy  waa 
hnraded  by  8olynian?— Who  waa  king  orHnn- 
gary  and  Bohemia  ?— Who  waa  hie  general  ?— 
What  waa  the  reault  of  the  battle  ofMohanf— 
Who  claimed  the  two  erowna  of  Lewia?— By 
what  right?— Did  Ferdinand  gain  the  king- 
dome  ?-^aa  thia  the  foundation  of  the  exten- 
aiTe  power  of  Auatria  I 

Page  990. 

Did  LnOierti  ibnowna  gatai  ground  ta  Oei^ 
many?— How  didCharlea  aid  their  cauaaT 


BOOK  V. 

^How  waa  Cbvl^  treatment  of  the  pope  re- 
garded by  ibe  other  European  powera  ?— What 
pffncea  entered  Into  ailtaaee  againxt  Chaileo  f 


Did  he  entirely 
Btoretha 

gage  to  piead  with 
— Onwhattanha 


of  the  league  T— Waa  ha 


he  ralaaaadt 


HoferloBghad  he 
pope  wait  to  be  ftmnaily  liberatedV-What 
dio  Charlaa  make  to  Ftanda  r~ 
ed  Ir-What  did  Franda  nqaira 
Bow  did  Chailea  treat  thia  oAr  Y— Whh 
Ibrma  did  Franda  and  Banry  dedaie 
againat  Chailea  f— How  waa  the  bglM^ 
anawered  by  Ghaiteal 


Bow  waa  Francte^  herald 
the  example  of  theae  prinoea  taereaaa 

Paga998w 

How  tege  waa  Lantreete  anny  ta 
TVywardawhat  country  were  thqr 
—What  army  eraeuitfad  Roma  aa  Oay 
▼anoed  ?— How  long  hnd  ihev  be 
their  nsnabar 


How  moch 

what  canaeaT— Whither  did  ibey 
How  waa  Lantree  reoaived  by  tta 
kinffdom  of  Naplea  t— What  aity  did  ha 
—Whoae  galleya  guarded  the  haihov 
whoae  command  ?— Who  attacked 
With  what  aaoeeaa?— What  aOB 
—Who  waa  takaa  piiaeaerf— Did  tte 
tiana  and  Fraada  aad  the  pope  gjhN»  ~ 
auffleientauppertta  hia  taraaioBof  " 
Why  did  not  Henry  VOL  Invade  iha 

Page  997. 

What  waa  thediaracter  of  AaAvw  Deria! 
•>^3f  what  country  waa  he  ¥— With  vrtnt  eana- 
trj  waa  Oenea  allied?— Where  ia  Ctaaeat— 
Utm  waa  Deria  treated  by  Fmacia  aad  hta 
mtaiatenif— WhatiqiarT  did  Oe  Frendieibr 
to  hie  country,  Genoaf^W^  meaaafa  dU 
Doriatake  ta  eonaeqneace  ef  thtaT— Bow  dM 
Franda  attempt  lo  puniah  hia  boJduaea?  Didha 
aueoeed?— What  oOeer  ivntad  Doria  ta 
talotheeaiperof^  aerriee?— Bidhai 
oflbr  ?— What  city  dhl  he  relieve  9— Who  < 
mended  the  impfliialiaia  at  Naplea  T 


What  waa  the  oondidonof  the  hnpatol  amy  7 
—Of  the  French  army?— When  did  Laaiiee 
diB?-.Who  anceeeded  fafan?— Whtther  dU  he 
retreat  with  the  remaina  of  the  Freach  amy  T 
—On  what  terma  did  he  aurrender  1 — ^What 
drcumatancea  IhToored  Dorte'a  dealn  offtea- 
teg  Qenoa  ftmntbe  French  T— Bow  did  hai 
ita  deliverance?— How  did  Andrea  "^  ' 
when  he  had  expelled  the  Freneh* 


QUESTIONS. 


«t9 


la  wbatflODttdoa  tfdteMMktottftl— "Wfeat 
ii  Ids  tlttot*-Wliat  gMwraf^  Fnoeii  Mod  to 
Ow  MiVwiin  U^Bj  wbom  wm  1m  dafttted;^ 
Did  Frenetai  denn  pMeel— Did  tlw  oltar 


icoilttionf— DidChartaiprfriil  on  the  prtncM 
to  noonnot  tbdr  opioloiuil— Wbat  meMarao 
did  Otrnpealo  adriaef— Wbot  deovM  wm 


? 


Fifi  Ml 


Did 

widBruok  10 


DOOM 


tedtfoffemot—Wlntwmtte  tinui  oTtbe 
trettjr,  eondudad  by  Margint  and  Livioot 


Fiff»931. 

Of  Wbat  eomitrr  waa  Cbarioa  tUba  wndarod 
^  role  emperor?— -How  ^Frandalooehla  remi- 
tatkm  and  tbe  oooildenee  of  all  EaropoT— Waa 
Ik  aaltfOMd  or  thia  oandMil 


ftfa  8S1 


Hoar  did  tka  iaKiaior 
DM  bo  attpolaio  &t  tlie  aaltar  of  BoQftMm*a 
ftnUy  and  atieodaataN-Wky  did  Haory  vm. 
ftaov  PnuftBia,  and  ooaaent  ImpUoltly  lo  tlio 
tnat]rf«-Wbani  did  Haory  wtoh  to  dtvonal— 
WlMMatomarryl-WhatrelatlOQ  waa  Gatbei^ 
of  Aiacon,  Hemya  qnaan,  to  Cbarioa  f— Whoaa 
oooaoDtwaa  nooeaaary  to  tlie  divorce!— Why 
did  the  pope  delay  lo  ^e  ttf 

Page  3^ 

!>»  relala  Fianeia^  ftieiidahip  ae  a  eouitar* 
halanee  to  Obaiiea^  povrar,  what  did  Henry 
do  l^ln  what  eouncnr  did  the  enpepor  land  aooo 
altar  the  treaty  f—To  wham  did  he  leave  the 
fovemoMOi  orSpata  ?— How  hid  Gbertoe  lately 
gataied  popularity  at  BarQeieuaT  At  what  port 
fid  the  emperor  lint  landY— Whom  did  he 
taodonr  there  1— Where  dM  he  meet  the  pope  f— 
k  what  manner >— Where  ia  Beloiaaf-^Btow 
were  the  ItaUana  dieappolnied  tn  CJharieeFa  ap- 
md  demeaBoorY^Whatdanfar  had 
y  iMuaiawd  Vleuiat— How  dUCharlea 
flftnaf— TIM  doke  emmeaf— TlM  Ve- 


t 

Page  SH. 
Did  tlie  FhMenttnea  oppoee  tbe 


reetorathm  of 


Did  the  Florentmea  oppoee  toe  reetot 
do  Blodielf— Why  t— What  waa  the 
onenee  of  their  oBooaltloaf— Wbowaa 
mler  of  nereneol— Who 


laOoeleger-Who  aaeeeeded  t^  hia 
■ad  thleel— Whom  did  ehe  naaiTyl 
what  titlee  waa  Ftanoia  crowned  In  Italy? 


What 


Page  tSB. 
had  Lothei^  doetrtnee  made 


'  progreea _  _,       . 

tany  1— Waa  thia jfleaalng  to  the  empe- 
ror?—Where  and  when  dfd  heboid  a  diet  of  me 
empire  ?— Were  the  diet  prepaied  tooppreaa  the 
Latherana?— What  did  the  emperora  agenia 
deaheof  them? 

WHh  what  m^arity  did  ttM  wee  to  Uriedlhet 
paaa^— What  wereme  membera  wbo  proteated 
aniDatthia decree  called?— How  waa  the  term 
afterward  applied  T— Waa  the  pope  wUlteg  to 
eall  a  general  eouncU  ?— Did  Cbarlee  deeire  it? 
— WbMo  dU  he  appoint  a  diet  of  the  empire? 

Page  SS7. 

On  hla  way  to  the  diet,  what  did  be  flnd  tbe 
dlapooMen  of  UM  Oermaoa  to  be  concerning 
rdiklon  ?— What  apiiii  aetvated  the  membera 
af  me  diet?— Waa  Lntfaer  there)— Who  waa 
employed  to  draw  up  tbe  proieetant  eonftaeion 
af  fldth,  or  creed  ?— What  waa  tt  called  ?— Did 
It  leave  eo  many  marka  of  diatinction  between 
pairiaiB  and  pnieaiaata,  aa  m  teMd  their  flmre 


? 

PageSSB. 

How  did  tUa  eflbet  MabmcthOB  r-4Atther  f— 
Wbeia  did  the  profeetanie  amet  to  ferm  a 
leagne?— To  what  Unp  d)d  they  apply  Ibr  pro- 
tection !— How  had  Cnarlee  Ibrmed  a  acheme 
Sir  eontlnidngtbe  Imperial  crown  In  hie  ftunlly 

Page  SSO. 

Why  did  the  prouatanta  oppoee  tUal— How 
did  the  elector  of  6azouy  oppoee  Charleeaa 
viewa?— Waa  Ferdfaiand  choaen  Mag  of  tbe 
Romano?— On  heailng  tbia,  what  dld'tbe  pro- 
teeiaola  at  Smalkalde  do?— How  did  Franda 
ftvonr  the  prateetanl^  I— Bow  did  HenryJVm.  ? 

PagejMO. 

Why  waa  Cbariea  anidona  to  oonciliaKe  tbe 
prolaMurta?— What  were  tbe  termaof  the  treaty 
of  Radaboa?— Who  were  the  camera  by  it,  the 
moieetante  or  papiauf  ?— WhaMmelUgence  ttom 
Myman  ended  tbe  diet?- What  meaanrca 
were  taken  to  optMoe  Solyman  ?— What  waa  the 
nmnber  of  the  allied  amiy ! 

Page  Ml. 

Who  took  coounand  of  it  I— Waa  the  oam- 
paign  algnallwd  by  any  great  battle?— Which 
parQT  retreated?— what  friend  of  the  proteel- 
anla  died  Angvat  16tb?—Whitber  did  the  empe- 
ror proeeed  ifter  the  campaign  ?— Wbom  did  he 
vieit  at  Bologna?— How  did  the  potfa  delay  the 
general  eooBcU  ?— What  treaty  did  Cbariea  con- 
olnda  with  iha  pope? 

Page  MS. 

How  did  the](  provide  Ibr  tbe  detoee  ot 
It^  ?— Where  were  tbe  imperial  fbroea  aeni  • 
—where  did  Charlea  land  tn  Spain  ?— How  had 
F^ancie  attemprad  to  etode  ma  late  treaty  t 

Page  Ml. 

How  did  FAncia  afl^t  an  aUaooa  with  the 
pope  ?— Wbo  waa  to  marry  Caiberiae  de  BCedl- 
cis?— Where  did  tbe  pope  and  franda  meet  ?— 
What  maniage  took  place  there? 

PageMd. 

Waa  any  treaty  made  between  them?— Did 
the  pope  ftvoor  Benry  yin.*a  appUcation  fbr  a 
divorce  ?— Why  not  ?— From  whom  did  Henry 
obtain  pennieelon?— Whom  did  Henry  many? 
—What  decree  did  the  cardlnala  obtain  fiom 
the  pope?— What  eflhct  did  thia  produce  on 
Henry  ?— What  did  thejiariiaaMnt  declare?— 
Waa  the  power  of  the  Boonan  datboUoa  tbna 
neariv  overtnmed  in  England  ?^WhBt  hap- 
pened in  the  ne&t  reign  in  fiagland? 

PageMS. 

When  did  popedeOMtttdle?— Whoeoeeeedad 
trim  ?— What  waabia  character  ?— Did  he  thvonr 
Fmnda  or  tbe  emperor  ?— Did  the  refbnneilon 
prodnoe  any  inataneea  of  tenatlelem  and  lUao 

rdigkm? 

ngoMs. 

What  waa  the  beSef  of  the  anabapriaia  eon 
oemlng  baptiam?-r*Wbat  concerning  etvil  go 
vemment  ?— About  pmpeity  ?— About  marriage  ? 
—What  vrere  the  neaaea  of  the  two  anabaprtar 
prophete  ?— Of  what  did  they  gain  puaataJqn? 
—Where  la  Munater  * 

'      FigoMT. 

Wbo  tadgpd  Mbnater?— What  beeame  of 
Mattbiaa  ?— Who  raocaaded  to  hia  power  over 
the  people? 


QUESTIONS. 


t 

How  dU  LMkarngud  Bo0eoU% 
Utfw  WMttM  flitj  Mpliuid  bj  tht  iniwrlaUalif 

Wkit  WM  BoeeoM't  flita  f— -What  to  the  pr»- 
MBt  ehuBccer  of  ibe  aiwhaprtaf  t— Wbrt  duke 
tod  Imh  apeltod  lito  doadnkiiw  in  15101— 
Wlw  aaUad  lito  domljitoiii  1— Wtot  piteM 
Mped  Om  dvka  to  neow  Ut  domUiknof— 
Wtot  Uns  onupUod  Oio  metno  l—Wlwt  rellfka 
WW  MftWtohwl  inWortamboVf  t— Did  Ferdl- 
Baad  ackBOwMfo  hto  right  t 

Pi«0»l. 


Bow  did  to  Ida  tto  rtmmmif  prlBMo  to 
•ctaowMflt  Idn  fc»«f  cr  tto  BoombsI— Did 
Fua  HLmowoI  to  told  a  gcnenloouneUT- 
Wtonl— Wto  objeeted f— On  wliat  gronjidal 
^IMd  tto  pope  nylly  deaire  a  eoondl  I— Wtot 
MMerariae  dU  tto  emperoK  nndertato  at  tlito 
Hmer 

Fafo  tB8. 

Wtot  to  tlMt  eonntnr  now  eallod  wtaidi  an- 
elently  Ibnned  tto  klngdonie  oTBIaiirttaato  and 
Itaaylla,  and  tto  repnbUe  of  Oarttofsl— 
Wtore  to  it  litQatedl— Didtto  ReoBanaever 
pdaaeai  It  T— Tto  Vandatof— Wto  ofenan  It  in 
tto  7lh  eentnrrT— Wbat  aie  ita  tbiee  priDelpal 
kliigdoiwT— wtot  to  tto  TfU^laa  of  tto  into- 
Mtantaf^WtowwB  Home  and  Hayiadin?^ 
Wtot  waa  Horned  other  name  I— In  wtiat  aaa 
did  they  plnnder  I-«^Wtot  Idnf  ctataed  Bamtf 
againat  tto  ^paatarda  ^-Wbat  en- 


1 

PagetU. 

WhatUnfdBm  did  to  gnln  flnt^-fiywtat 
flwanaT— what  kingdom  neztf— Wto  aaaieted 
ttoktaig  of  Tnmecen  againat  Bartaroaea  t— 
WUh  what  anooeaa  Y— what  waa  Baxtoroaaa^ 
fttef— Wtoaoooeeded  him  aa  king  oTAlgieraT 
Pnder  what  great  power  did  to  piaee  hto  do- 
BBtnionaT— what  eommand  did  Solinman  gire 
him  t-'Wtot  propoeal  did  thto  aecond  Bartia  reaaa 
make  at  tto  eoltan^  eonitl—How  did  to  pro* 
poae  to  gain  Toatol— Wto  waa  ktaig  oTTante  f 
—Blow  had  to  aoqnfaredtto  Uagdonl— Wto 
laid  etaim  ti^  tto  erownf 

PageSH. 

Bowwaatoaboot  to  aoiipovt  ttoae  dafato  T 


•^How  did  BartMurooaa  pvvbae  to  help  him 
Wliat  became  of  Abaacnld  T— ^ftlth  how  many 


did  Bafbareaaa  aail  ftr  Tlinto  T— What 
I  did  to  ravage !— Bow  did  he  take  Tonto  t 
—TO  whom  did  MQiey  Baaaumpply  tor 


FagaSSS. 


With  what  aaoeeaat— Wto  took  eeonnaiidof 
ttwaxpeditloB  agalnotTnntol— Where  did  to 
anlwn  f— What  jitrtngniahed  peraooa  aoeom- 
panlod  tto  axpedittool— What  knighia  I— What 
|ort  waa  ito  feodeKTOoaT— Wto  waa  admtxal 
if  the  fleet?— Who,  nnder  tto  emperor,  oom> 
tonded  tto  tond  knm  T— How  nvmerooa  waa 
to  fleet }— Bow  did  Barbaroaea  piepare  Ibr  de- 
tacoT— What  fbrtieaa  did  to  man  with  tfiOO 
TavtoY— Wto  eommandedit? 

PagelM. 

Bow  waa  H  taken!— WhiitordUHnan  m- 
lieatl— Waa  Tanto  then  capable  bf  detoneef— 
Bow  did  Beibaroaaa.prapoae  to  decide  tto  Ihto 
of  the  war  ?— What  cnel  pnpoaal  did  to  mato 
to  hto  Mlowem!— Whit  waa  (to  event  or  tto 


In  tto  dty  whfle  tto  fbcoaa 


'What 


vietoryt 


JSf^mt 


tto  torma  of  Haley 
treaty  with  Charlee  f— Bow 


at  thto  ttoae!— Wto 
htofhatof 


BOOK  TL 


What 


Ito 


I' 

Fageflsa 

What  did  Ffeaacto  do  on 
Ooold  Fkaneto  gain  any 


ply  fbr  aid  I— How  did  to  ( 
prateetanto  at  anmlkalde  ^ 
to Parto  toeflbct  a  anioa  of paittoof— Wi 


—Bow  did  to  afterward  attempt  la 

Page  96a 

Did  to  apologiaB  tir  dito  to  tto 
Smalkaldef— IMd  ttoy  egrao  to 
againat  tto  eOMnirf— Why 


lancthon  go  to  ; 

Italy  did  naneto  intend  to 

did  Gtorlea,  dnto  of  Savoy, 


I 

Page  981 
Bow  had  Charica  of  8a< 
—What  demand 
What  demand  neat 
what  did  Ftancto  do  f-F^Md  to 
—What  dty  ravoltodagahMi  the  d 
—What  were  me 
Gcnevaf— WUch  of 
Ubeityt 

Page  MS. 

What  we  did  they  mato  of  tto 
Uee  of  tto  dnto  f— Do  they  ettti 
pcndenee  then  aoqolradf— ' 
did  Chariea  of  Savoy  daim 
aid  htanf— What  waa  tto  e*et  of 
1 


Wto  took  poaaaaeton  of  tto 
— How  did  Cnaileedeedve  Fkaaeto  wM 
to  hie  proceedingehi  Milan  t— Bow  dU 
empknr  tto  leianre  gained  by 
Rianeto? 


PhgaiM. 

What  dty  did  Gtaitoaentw  oa  April  t 
What  ominona  Inddent  happened  at  hto  4 

Charloe^What  anawer  did  ttoy  reeeive 
what  tenw  did  Ctorlea  oilbr  aia^  eenri 

mnyf 
ladof 

todl 

Page  Ml 

1 

Bow  dU  to  treat  tto  ambaaaadom  wtoa  tey 
attempted  to  reply  t— What  did  tto  pope deeiie? 

T'ii  inj  iTilnj  ilnrlili  iliinii  alihli  laiiiitoiT 
— What  to  tto  hiatoriaa*a  opininn  af  Ctortert 
conduct  in  thto  matter?— Howdid Ctortaa to 
toTO  to  tto  ambaasadom  tto  aeit  dqr  1— DU  to 
gain  atlU  mom  time  by  negeitailaa  T 

FigeMO. 

1 

Whatmtobtr  «f  tanperiaUata  iffeaaU 

■icto 

• 

QUESTIONS. 


631 


naaiUn  of  Ikt  MnmitrT  Tlil  tii* 
4ve  to  meat  tlMmf— Wai 
•nay  1— Who  eoomumdod  uider'Uiii  1--Wbat 
eovBUT  did  CteilM  dalanniDe  to  iuTadof— 
What  did  be  dii«et  tho  hlnorlaa  Joriu  to  do  T 
—Did  Chariao^a  vaiwkfun  and  fenerala  appioTo 
af  kta  iovaaloii  or  Fraoea  l—Dld  ba  ranid  tMr 
■Moa  Y—1i^ho  tiunad  traitor  to  ftandi  I. 


Fafa  M7. 

ha 


What  eoQiitrT  did  ha  leava  jBifcniiiliiial— 
WhanoMiBad  lUthAil,aiid  aavad  FladiDOQt  Y— 
What  waa  Fnacia'a  ayataai  of  deltaoaf— To 
what  marahal  waa  it  intraatadT-^Wlwro  did 
MiBMfiaBy  aoeampl— Whara  did  thaUncf 
— WhattowBo  didhathiiikil  naeaaaary  to do> 
ftttd  I— Bow  wan  Iha  Inhalittaiita  of  tha  raatof 
tka  aaontrjr  diapoaed  ofl— How  waa  tha  pio- 


FagaMS. 

Whit  dldihaanffiaraf  prandBe  Ma  tvoopa  on 
Mp  ttii^ral  ia  Pr^aneaY— In  what  imrt  of 
FMnae  ia  PrvfaneaT— As  Glttriea  adTuioad 
lata  FMnco,  what  waa  tba  idtuatloB  of  Ma 
army  Y— What  towna  did  ha  intaatT— With 
wlMtaaoaeaal-WharalaManaiUeaT-AilaaT— 
How  did  tha  Franeb  aoldlara  ngard  Mootnao- 
amay^  otan  of  daihoca  ^-»Dld  Moaiaaoranej  i»> 
gaid  ibdr  oatanlaiiiii  t  - 


FagaMS. 

Win  lainfcfcad  Mbotmoffancy  at  AvjfnOD  T 
— Whara  la  ATignoB  T— How  loof  did  Chailaa 
ranMln  ia  ProfapeaT— With  what  loaa  did  ho 
latnatt— What  oOoar  did  he  loael— Whlthar 
did  tha  aaqwrar  conduct  lUa  aimy  t— Who  800- 
aaadad  Layrat— For  what  aoaobnr  did  1m  am- 
harkl 

FatafTO. 

Waa  tha  ktaif  of  thoRomana  am taaaftd ia 
Ua  attack  on  tha  oppoaita  itontiar  ofFlranca?— 
Bow  did  tha  an^MTor  baa&r  hia  diafraea  I— What 
loaa  did  FrandaaoflisrinhiafluiulyT— Towhat 
waa  the  danphio'i  death  impnted?— Wbat  dU 
BfooteenenU  dedaraf— Did  tha  emperor  pro* 
baUy  eanee  the  danphin  to  be  polaooedT— V 
ha  waa  polaooed  wbo  nrobably  eanaed  it?~ 
What  did  Fkmoda  do  in  tae  panianwBt  of  Pa- 
ils? 

Fatari. 

What  eanatrlaa  did  ha  lay  claim  to  by  tbia 
lidiealoaa  cereoMmy  T— Did  Franda  proceed  to 
oeeopy  theae  connulaa  f— What  plaice  dkl  the 
FlaouaiaiBTeat?— Wbo  advanced  toraliareTa- 
rauenna  f— What  atopped  tbam  ¥— Where  ia  IV 
vooannaT— Wbo  broocht  about  tbia  aBapenaiaB 
of  arroaf^Fter  bow  loof  a  apace  waa  tbe  ada- 
poaelonT— In  what  aoontilea  I— Where  did  tbe 
waraiiUrelfnf— Forbow  long  did  they  eon- 
elada  a  tnaty  tlMra  r 

Faga  sn 

Waa  tba  enlparor  able  to  bear  tha  etneiioaa 
afhMigar  war  ^— With  whom  did  Francia  fbcm 
aa  alUaaee  I— What  ooantriea  did  Solvnian  un- 
danaaa  loiavade  ?— What  did  Francia  7— When 
la  Huagaryf— Did  Solyman  ftilill  hia  part  of 
the  traatyl— Wbo  wai  hie  admiral  f— What 
i\  ftwaad  Barbanaaa  to  ratlra  Ihaa  Na- 

hla  part  of  the 


tnatyT— 1 
haatUitiaa 


t 


Fagatri. 

Did  thay  imaaadietely 
iednitlta  trraty !— Who 
peace  T— Did  ha  aaeeaadi— Bow 
lidhacihctl 


iaiMktaga 

to  aettla  a 

loag  atniaa 


FagaSTd. 

Of  wboae  dooriniona  did  Fraada  gain  half 
in  tbia  war !— What  town  did  the  duke  retain  f 
—Whither  waa  Cbarlee  diiTon  by  contncy 
winde  I— What  nae  did  nandamake  of  ibe  in 
ddenti— What  inalancaa  of  mutual  confldenco 
mariKcd  the  meecing  T— To  whom  did  Chariea 
betroth  hia  daughter  ? 

Faga  975. 

By  whom  bad  her  Arat  hoeband  Alexander 
do  Madid  been  murdered  T— Wbo  bad  aneceed- 
ed  Alexander  aa  duke  of  Florence  1— Did  tbe 
Floranttnaa  attempt  to  recoTor their  liberty?— 
TO  whom  did  Ooamo  de  Medid  apply  Ibr  aa|^ 
port?— Did  he  obtain  it? 

FagajTS. 

Wen  the  advocatea  of  liberty  overcome?— 
Ta  Whom  bad  Ftandi  L  given  hia  daughter 
Magdalen  in  marriage  I— Who  waa  oflbnded  at 
it?— How  did  Henry  endeavour  to  prevent 
Jamea^  gatailng  Mary  of  Guiae  f— Did  be  ano- 
teed? 

Page  S77. 

To  whom  did  Cibarlaa  V.  make  overtnree  tat 
peace  and  flanUy  alliance  ?— What  bad  been 
Chariea^  chief  object  in  Germany  ?—^liat 
place  IfMd  the  pope  fixed  upon  ft>r  tbe  council  t 
—Did  tbe  protetrtante  agree  to  attend  tbe  conn- 
efl  f— What  were  tbdr  objeetiona  I— When  ia 
Maututt 

ftge  S78. 

Whither  did  tbe  jpope  llnallv  tranaAr  the 

»  of  tbe  conndl  T— What  happened  at  the 
meeting}— What  mode  of  reform  did 
the  pope  propaaef— Did  the  eodeoiaatica  pro* 
eoed  vigoraualy  wtth  it  f— Wbo  mibdahed  tbdr 
raportaud  commented  on  tt?— What  waa  tha 
huy  league  ?— Did  it  alarm  the  proteetantet 

Page  m. 

Did  ther  gain  any  coooeaakma  Itom  the  em- 
peror 7— What  enemy  of  tbe  reformation  died 
April  MthT— Wbo  Muoceeded  him? — What 
change  did  Henry  eflbei  7— What  waa  tbe  diapo- 
attiCB  of  Chailaa^  addian  7 

Page  880. 

How  waa  it  amni  Mated  ?— Wbo  quelled  the 
amtiay  ?<-Waraany  addien  diabanded  7— Upon 
whom  had  the  annperar  depended  fbr  money  7— 
When  did  he  aeeemUe  the  aoiiaa  of  CaatUe  ?^ 
What  did  ha  demand  of  it  7— What  reply  did  ha 
reedva  flrom  the  aoblea  of  the  cortea?- Waa 
Charlaa  willing  to  agree  to  realde  in  Spain  ?— 
Waa  ha  obUgad  to  mmiaa  the  coitee  wttbooi 
gaining  aiqqrilaa  ?— Whatorden  or  rlaaaea  warn 
afterward  exduded  ftom  the  cortea?— Who 
wan  aubaequently  the  membera  of  the  cortea? 

PageSSl. 

What  waa  tha  eUbct  of  tbia  diange?— What 
inddom  ia  related  to  illnstrate  tbe  power  and 
apirit  of  the  Spaniah  noU^ty?— Wbo  vraa  or- 
doied  to  Invade  FMnee  in  15367— From  what 
aaaambly  did  tbe  queen  obtain  a  aubaldyT— 
What  dtisena  reftiaed  to  pay  tbdr  part  ? 


On  vrhat  gnrnnd  ?— What  reply  did  the  queen 
nake  to  thdr  argument  7— When  the  queen 
waa  unable  to  eooib  them,  what  order  did  aha 
laauaT— What  waa  ita  efibet  ?— Did  the  other 
towna  Join  the  eonftdency  7 

PageSSS. 

Ta  whom  did  they  aend  a  dapniatton  7— Te 
what  conndl  did  Chariea  reftr  their  caaeT— 
What  daclakm  did  they  glra  7— What  did  tha 


QITCSTIOlfS. 


«itiseiM  «r  Gheot  doM  teWBlng  Ihta  deefi*tfiT 
^Flom  wlMB  did  llMy  Mak  aonMrtf— IHd 
ttey  obc«iB  It  f~  WlMt  gaoanil  admd  FnoMto 
not  tognnt  ta }— Dfal  ks  tomy  tte  ntabi  to  tha 

Wln|«zpsdiem  did  the cmpenr  adopt  l»nv- 
praaa  tiM  rabeUkn  ?— What  were  tte  two  wul 
roniM  to  the  NetheriaadiV-Whet  oli!)eeite08 
were  then  to  eeehl— Whet  thMfoaie  did  he 
reeol  veto  take  I—Did  hie  eonneUaiMiiove  of  hii 
deaignf— Did  heperaietlii  Ua  dceiipil— How 
did  mode  mgaid  the  prapoeal  to  pMB  tiHovfh 
IVaaoel 

Page  989. 

What  nUDibar  aT  artiariawH  did  he  take  f— 
What  two  BoWea  leoaiyed  Urn  at 
Bow  was  he  tieaCed  in  the  Frmieh  io^ 
Where  did  Franoia  maet  hiai^-Oim  did  they 
aoter  Parte  f-^How  Umg  waa  Chaiiea  inPaiiel 
■—How  (hr  did  the  king  aocompaay' 
Flanderat— On  airivinc  there  did  he 
hie  pronaiee  to  gire  vp  MilanT-  How' dU  he 
arade  the  perlbraiaiiee  of  it  T 

PftgeKS. 

Bow  did  the  oitiieoa  of  Ghent  behsre  od 
CbarieiTB  approach  ?— On  what  day  did  he  enter 
the  dty  1— How  were  the  citizens  pnniahed  ftr 
Ifafeftr  rebellion?— What  eqniTalentdld  Charlea  of. 
Ibr  Ibr  Milan  1— Was  he  at  last  driren  to  the  de- 
nial or  his  prooniaa  ooneeming  BGlan  f— How 
doee  the  hlHorian  regard  thia  tranoaction ! 

Page  987. 

To  what  did  it  expeae  Francis  2-4>id  it  ren- 
der a  war  mobaMel—What  nUgioas  order 
waa  eetabUabed  thie  year  I~Wlio  was  its  fimn- 
der!— What  waa  us  character)— What  did 
lioyola  nretend  was  the  origin  of  its  oonStUu- 
tk»  and  lawaf^Did  the  pope  at  flrat  Ihroar 
i«yola>a  dealgn  of  iboadlng  an  order  T— Bow 
did  Loyola  oyeicouie  his  ecraples  t 

Page988. 

Who  was  appointed  the  llrat  ffaneral  of  the 
OTder  1— la  half  a  oentnry  how  eztraalTe  were 
their  eetabUahmente  ?— What  two  oenerals  per- 
Itated  the  constitntiMi  and  tatwa  of  the  Jesolts  ? 
What  is  the  prinary  oMeot  of  other  monasHe 
•vdera?— What  Is  the  olifjeetof  the  Jeonltsf— 
From  what  are  they  eateminedl— What 
tfiey  reqnired  to  del— What  la  the 
venmeiit  aBBMig  the  Jeavits  I 

Pace9d0. 

Deseriba  the  powers  of  the  general?— How 
often  were  the  raembos  reqnireJ  to  maniftst 
tbatar  oottsdeDoeeT— What  fa  meant  by  this 
lerm^-How  long  did  the  novitiate  lastY— 
What  was  entered  in  the  reenter  ? 

F!igeS90. 

What  ameont  of  infloence  did  they  aoqnira 
over  the  edocation  of  yontb  1— Of  w&om  weie 
they  the  oonfeeeoraT—Of  whom  the  apirltval 
fuidea  ?— Of  what  did  they  thua  acquire  the  di- 
rection T— In  what  did  they  take  parti— What 
iwcnllar  aoarce  of  wealth  had  they?— With 
what  ooontrtea  did  they  trade  1— Wliare  did  they 
obtain  a  IbrtUe  proviaoeT 

Page99U 

^Wasthe  faidnenoe  of  the  Jesuits  alwaya  ex- 
ened  nr  good  porpoaes  f— Bow  did  thqr  as- 
"■*~*"*~'~*"  over  peraonaof  rattk^-What 


dition  did  they  find  the 
they  teach  them?— Bnrdid 
— WlMitUnd  of  podriuM 
▲I  wtaft  did  tte  Jesnils  ^bn  Id 


Pbge9n. 

Vtelhlipan 
-4Nd  thay  teach  ^ 
ofwarlhre 


of  their  order?— How  were 
oot? 


PtgeiBi. 

For  what  vlitne  doee  the 
Jeeoiiaereditf— In  the  dictat  W< 
die  chief  dlapmanlaY— Whe 

to  their  MoHea! 


Page99S. 

Was  il  tfipumA  by  eMM 
eontroverey  lenainatad  at  tfai»dki^ 


Was  the  reeolt  of  the  diet  ^^ 
pope?-i-Was  It  to  the  proteetanta . 
the  canae  of  Chariea'B  moderation  ! 
happened  In  Bongary?— Who 

to  UieTarkB?— What  treaty  4 

Jbhn  and  FOrdtnand  ?— What  ereot 
the  breaking  of  thia  treaty  ? 

P!i^987. 

¥niohadthe  direction  of  allhira  on  thai 
of  Bte^ien  ?— What  waa  Mantanmne 
terf— Did  Ferdinand  declare 
phen?— Who  anpnorted  &u 
l¥hat  eUy  did  the  Gennan  fiireea  of 
beaiege  ?— Who  relieved  the  dty  and 
the  Germans? 

Pige908. 
Bow  ^  Myman  behave  after  the         .  .^ 
What  ooontry  did  he  thas  aeqnin!— Wha  aeM 

fiolyman  a  fteah  ^^^^'^  *  r  m^n andiillinii 

fbr  the  crown  of  Bnngaryf— What  was  Ma  «i- 
awer  1— Bow  did  ChMlea  gain  snppUea  of  mm 
and  money  ftom  the  prateatancs  f—For  what 
covntry  did  he  set  out  after  the  diet  ?—Agaiaai 
what  ooontry  had  the  emperor  ooncarted  a  gi«t 
enterprise?— On  what  conntiy  waa  AJgkn  d»> 
pendent?— Who  governed  It? 

Page  998. 

Against  whom  did  he  oeaHalt  ptedaal— 
What  preparatkma  did  Oiarico  make  ftr  in- 
vading ALbera?— Whydid  he  not  at 
aaltan  In  Bnngazy  T— why  was  ha  id. 
draw  his  Ibrees  (ram  Italy  and  the  Low 
tnea?— What  did  Andrew  Deiia  adviae! 

PftgeSOO. 


What  happiped  <m  hka 
Did  thte  alarm  deter  him  Itan  Ua 
What  waa  the  amaoit  of  hie  Ibtoet^Wbma 
did  he  toad  In  AMeaf— WhM 
Ibreel— Did  he  enrrender  when 
What  annoyed  the  tioopa  ef 
night  of  their  landbig?— Did  they 
repelUng  their  aaaaiianta  In  the  i 

'     Piige^aoi. 


QUCSTIONg. 


Faff  901 

Whatbapinwi  aOwtbdrflBtarimiMt— T» 
what  port  m  Africa  wistbe  emperor  dr)!v«iib»- 
fbn  he  ooold  retsm  to  Spain  I 

BOOK  VIL 

Imbi  waa  ftascia  mlnialiiiiif  eoma> 

^ and  alUance  t-^Wlio  gndearuoioJ  to 

•air  diaeord  between  Sdyman  and  Fkaada  t 

PaceS03. 

DU  ]»  MMeeadt-Wlw 


With 


•toiha  Bortof— Wlw  to  Vealoal^What 
haiyeiiiMl  to  them  aa  thejr  aeiled  down  the  Paf 
—By  whoae  Inatigatlon  ware  they  muidared  U- 
How  did  Fiaueia  behave  on  heaiinf  af  Ihlaf 
^■^Sow  did  RaiMsIa  prepare  Ibr  wart 

PafaSOI. 

INd  he  fBln  the  allianee  of  Ba|land,  Tenleo, 
«r  the  pope,  or  the  Gennanaf— what  eonlMa- 
lataa  did  he  jaln?->Wliat  great  offloer  had  he 
^lagrneadT— Haw  many  araiiea  did  Flanda 
hrtaif  lato  the  Held?— Who  weva  wfiptinttA  to 
fwmmand  wheaa  tha  chief  cxertlaaa  were  tik- 
tendedf— What  were  the  nnmberaof  the  ar- 
miea  eommanded  by  theae  pilnoeal— What 
^auony  did  ha  hope  to  gain  I 

FMpaSOB. 

To  what  dty  did  the  danjdiin  lay  aiege?-^ 
What  coontry  did  tha  dnke  orOrleona  invade  1 
•^What  indooed  him  to  abandon  Loxmnhnrg  T 
—What  waa  laat  by  thhi  atap^-Did  tha  dan- 
phin  taka  Peiplgnau?— What  waa  the  only 


•dvantoga  of  the  campaign  f— How  did  tha 
paror  taiaa  monay  I^-What  maiiiaga  did  ha  na- 

#oliato? 

PagaSOO. 

How  did  he  ablain  a  donative  from  Yalanela 
nnd  Aragon  1— With  whom  did  he  leave  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain  f— 'For  what  ooontrydidhe 
ootf— >What  overture  of  pope  FanI  did  be 
did  he  leoalre  preeenta 
da  Medici  ?->  With  whom  did  be 
oonalnda  a  league  t— How  had  Frandaloat  tha 
IhendAip  of  Henry  vm.  ? 

PagaS07. 

Againat  whom  had  Henry  declared  wirl— 
What  ooeaaiooed  htan  to  make 
Udbeaoakto 

ofhia  leagna  wlihChailaa^-aow 
did  FIranela  aeek  to  make  np  Ibr  tha  ' 
fiaBry*a  alliance  1— What  envoy  did  he 


V-Whatieatjelnad 
aeUlaaf—Wtet  town  did  tha 


of 

to 


PagaMS. 

What  did  Paalin  obtain  from  tlw  aoltanT— 
Haw  had  Vyanda  loot  tha  friondahip  of  tha 
OaimaMl— What  did  ha  ettet  in  tha  Low 
Oanntilea  I— Whoae  tanliotloa  did  tha  emperor 
tevadat^Whnt  town  did  be  taka  f— Haw  were 
IbainhaUtanto  troatadl— How  vmo  the  dnke 

1 


PagaSOQ 

To  what  town  did  Charlee  next  lay  aiagal— 

la    Laadrecyf — Rataunit f— what 

him  there}— Who  advanaed  to 

ney^-Whoco««fnd  thadagal— 

Why  did  net  a  general  campaaMut  ananal— 
Who  waa  obliged  to  retreat  T-~What  oomtry 
^id  Solyman  eonquer  during  thia  campaigh  V— 
Haw  did  Bafbnroaan  proeaed  f— What  roatocad 
of  the  atannad  lahabttania  af 


NIeaf— Where  la  Nke  T— Who  reUavad  the  tet, 
and  eamnaUed  thaTwka  andnaneh  toialaa 


t— 


thaatogel 

PageSMK 

What  waa  tta  leadinf  motlva  hi 
between Charlea and  Franela r— Whoi 
ad  Henry  of  Saxony  ?— What  ^ 
tar  I— Why  did  he  not  Jain  tha  laagw  of  I 
kaldaf— WhomdldbeaMiBtin  Hnngmjf— Wna 
ha  m  Ihvavito  of  the  emperor  t— How  did  ha  re- 
gard hia  brother  the  elector  1 

ftgaSlL 

wnoro  did  ua  papa  appoint  n 
Where  la  TtantI— waa  any 
Why  not  T— What  oecaakmad 
Charlaa  to  latoram  the  nratoaiantat 

FagaSlf. 

What  oeaaaltiBed  Henry  dnka  af  Braaawlek 
to  loae  hia  dominkHiaf— Agalnot  what  did  tha 
proteatanto  of  Smalkalde  proteatf— Where  dia 
the  emperor  hold  a  diet  hi  1M4?— What  prtaicea 
dU  ha  eaortf— Againat  whom  did  be  doclahB 
tnthadlalT 

US. 
te 


eaqiaror  eselM  In  tha  diof 


_  WbatdMhe 
diapooiilon  did  the 

aguoat  Flrandaf— Were 

dora  heard  by  the  diet?— How 
eiliaw  tha  proteatanto  f—Wh 
gatai  by  theae  oonoeaakmaf— What 


I 


FagaS14. 

What  aouaa  of  reveooof— Whh  what  Mng 
dU  Charlea  make  a  peace  f— What  had  rocantly 
eanoed  diaeord  between  Henry  vm.  and  Fran- 
da  L  T— What  dedgn  did  Henry  and  Charlea 
entertain  againat  France  T— What  ally  did  Fkan- 
da  renovmoe  Y—Why  I— Where  la  Caiignan  Y— 


Wha  waa  nmreMng  to  ka  rebef  1 


FagaSlA. 

Whom  did  Bocnlen  aani 
to  light  a  general  battle  ?— •What  happened  at 
the  intervlewT— Where  did  the  battle  take  plaaaf 
—Deaeribe  tha  battle.— Who  cowinaNd  f— Wha 
'?— How  many  fanpodaUato 


t 

FagatlS. 

91d  Ftanda  Mlow  np  hda  advantaga  hyhi- 
vndingthe  Milaneao  1— Why  not t— How  many 
troupe  did  ha  taka  from  Bngnlen^  armyY— 
What  waa  gained  by  tha  vietary  at  Owrtaolaa? 


—Whan  didihe  enmoror  toke  tha  Mdl— Wtt 
bow  many  man  1— What  country  did  ha  radnaal 
—Whither  dfal  be  than  marehM 

dkil 
Itdeteded! 


FageBlT. 

What  coaniiy  did  the  Ibreea  of  Hentr  VHL 
tavadeT— Where  did  they  afterward  Jdn  tha 
Ung  1— What  did  tha  emperor  wMi  him  to  do  f 
—DM  bo  comply  with  htowiabaa^Whem  ia 
St  Dlator )— wrw  waa  the  oaptnre  of 
eSbetadl^What  waa  gataiad  by  I 

af  St  Dlal«}— Who  Ml  hi  tha 


inreofSt/Dhdor 


I 


Fage  tl8L 

What  bidnead  Chaitoa  to  liaten  to  ofaitiuaa 
ftr  poMo?— When  did  tha  pleaipeowitlartia 
*   »WhatMiianidlt 

tor 


QUEBTIONi. 


nilarry )— Wlial  dty 
Wbaro  ue  Boom  and  Oitouw)—^ 
doDettfwinto  its  ddbnoel— WlMrateMflwui? 
— F«U?— Timudi  wbn  ptoee  tttd  CImiIm 
ML  bukl— Wlim  la  SotaHmil 


llflL 

When  ne  BoolagM  and  Montraoflf— Wlio 
beilagfiif  diam?— Wbera  waa  tlia  traacy 
adT--Wlnl  wan  tta  ebiaf  tenMt—Wkjr 
iba  paoa  oAodad  wiOi  Chartaa  f— Waa  tlM 
popa  Mandly  to  FtanciaT—Waa  tka  diacwbad 
aaDdWon  af  Gannanj  anadMr  laaaon  Ibr 
Chaitoa^  makiiif  paaeaT 


YagaMlL 

Waa  Ihatnaisr  af  Ccaapy  ao  ftMwd  M  to 

aU  ClMilaa^  porpoaMT— Wbac  ally  did 
nanato  loaa  by  H?— How  did  Chaitea  cut  off 
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60BlbnnityJ-->Wbo  wao  moat  Una?— Wbat  did 
be  eayl—wbit  did  bo  eaflkr  io  ooaaeqaoaoel 
— Wbal  dU  tbe  loBdCfBTo  oAr!— WbatdM  be 
gabibj  Itl 

Fife  980. 

Wben  waa  tbe  laiorlmmoei  Tloleatly  op|ioa> 
ed  T— MTbat  cWee  nmeoetratodT^-DId  Cbailee 
delenniDO  to  oppnoi  tbeoe  eitieo  I— How  dUL  be 
proceed  at  Aafaburg  ?— At  VlmT— Wbete  ie 
Ulm  ^Wbat  was  tbe  efltet  of  tbio  exempto  ?~ 
Did  tbe  Gemea  people  faallr  alter  tbeir  reU- 
(loQe  belief  in  eoneeqaenco  or  tbia  riionr  I 

Fife  981. 

WbUber  did  Chavleo  depart  T—Wbom  did  be 
taker  witb  Mm  f— Wao  tbo  oooiieU  at  Bolosna 
dIeaiieeedT— Wbat  did  Choilee  order  the  eoon- 
ell  at  Treat  to  do  ?~  Wbat  wae  CbarleO^  object 
la  coiof  to  tbe  Netbeilaada^To  wbom  did 
FMUp  leave  the  fovernnMat  of  Spoln  I 

Fife  96b> 

For  wbat  comiry  did  be  eadboiItT— Wbo 
eomoMBded  tbe  ooaadroa  in  wMeb  be  eeiWd  9— 
Wbore  did  be  tend?— WMeb  way  did  bo  travel  t 
—How  wao  be  laedvod  ?— What  obaiaeier  did 
be  exUMt  ?— Wbat  diaeaee  did  Charieo  oailbr  f 
— Wbac  eWee  dU  be  Ibree  taito  Obedieaee  to  tbe 
UMrtm  f — Wbat  chiea  rmnalBod  lafraelory  T 


BOOK  Z. 

Bow  did  the  emperor  exaepenle  tbe  pope  1— 
Wbom  did  tbe  pope  eodearoor  to  draw  laio  al- 
Haaoo  wttb  Mm  acalaat  Cbaileaf 

Page  989. 

DIdbflOQoeeed?— Wbat  fraal  did  be  reeallf 
— DMOctarioettbedtto  tbloT— lb  wbom  dU 
be  meko  ofonuieel— How  wao  Ible  eoodaet 
ncmledby  tiMpopo  T— How  wao  Oetsrio  eared 
ftum  Me  leeeiiiment  ^— Bow  loii£  waa  Ma  poo* 
tilleaiol— BioUib? 

F^^oec 

Wbo  OBoeeeded  Mm  f— Wttb  wbat  aaiBOf— 
Tb  wbom  did  be  gtro  Parmat— Wbat  faideoo> 
rono  proceeding  wae  be  niilty  off— Bow 
biooondact  lagaidodl— Wbat  waa  bto 
eeodactt 

Page  900. 

Waebowlilteioeoaa  oomMBt-Waabe 
obitgod  to  caU  ItT-Whera  did  be  ordir  It  to  aa- 
oemble  f— Wbero  did  tbo 
new  dletf~Dld  bt 
wbat  priaee  ^-Bowdld  be 
tegf— Wbet  wao  tbe  tret  polat 
Ihemf—Wbo  ifioed  to  It  ^Bow  bed 
raieed  Mmeelf  to  Ibo  Olectoral  dignity  T 


Wae  be  IHendly  to  tbe  • 
ilgno  agalaei  Gonaaay  ?— Wbat  did  fee 
nioe  f — Wbat  amdeiod  It  diflealt  Ibr  Mm  10 
aomiire'  tbe  eonfldenee  eftbeprotootattaf— How 
baa  tbe  emperar  i^jaiod  Mm  ? 


Pago  987. 

Bad  Cbarlea  perrieled  In  nfbalug  to  1 
the  laadgi  ai  a  1— Bow  bad  MOaiko  ui>dea»oaiod 
m  proeore  obedieaee  to  tbe  Interim  from  eomo 
of  bio  proteetaot  aabjeeu  T— How  did  the  elergy 
aid  him!— Wbat  great  dlTtne  aaeioled  Mm>— 
were  broogM  agalaet  Mo* 
did  Sanriee  ia> 


f 


Wbat  dty  dM  bo  nndertake  to  redi 

dlence  of  tbe  Interim  f— Wbat 
tMo  etop  on  tbe  proteotantal— How  did  be  tvf 
to  do  away  tbe  irapnieeion  of  hie  treaeberTl— 
Ma  ical  deelgDi  ftom  Gbariea  r 

« 

Pago  980. 

tbe  eonmMnd  of  tbe  flaoo  oat 

againot  Mejfdebnrg  ciTeD  7— By  wboee  reoom- 
what  day 


meodation  ?— What  day  wao  appointed  Ibr  tbo 
meeting  of  tbe  eonndl  of  Trent  7— What  wen 
tbepnrieleao  of  tbe  reeeeoT- How  did  ibelaad- 
gnve  oeekto  proeore  hie  libeitvl— Wbo  if* 
pUod  to  tbe  emperor  in  biobehaiff 

F^o900. 

Wbat  dMGbaglpedo  wbenbeooold  not  get 
book  tbe  bead  of  Maurieo  and  tbe  eleetar  of 
BmadenburgT— What  did  tbe  landgrave  then 
dof— Wbat  projeet  did  Gharioe  now  eatertalnf 
—Whom  did  be  call  oat  of  Spabi  I^JLlnt  Ob- 
etaetoloMo  pnjeei  csletedf— Bow  «l  be  try 

Page  901. 

Wbo  aealBted  tn  renewing  hlo  mmttcatioii 
flnt  refbmd  f— Did  be  oaeoeeo  Y— Wbat 


did  be  wlab  tbe  diet  to  do  ¥— Did  be  take  PMBp 
to  tbe  diet  f— Were  tbe  prtnoeo  of  tbe  diet  wif. 
ling  to  mOko  PMUp  khig  of  the  Benanata 
toFordlnaadT 


iT-BowdM 


Bow  dM  PMUp  treat  tbe  G« 


QUEsnom. 


«oaindted  to  'gtw  op  lili  KlieaMT— IVk  wtotn 
1wd>Qltai  m.  glt«B  Punm  ?~Wb»  wm  «■- 
pim«n4  by  CtaulM  10  uk0  FuuA  flnmOd^ 
▼iol 

lb  wlioBiM  OecsYfo  i^ply  ibr  lidt— DM  be 
jMln  Itl  ->1V)  wbom  did  he  Mxt  ^»iity  T— How 
WM  Haory  n.  wabled  to  attend  to  this  appUct- 
ttoD  )—Wbat  tnoty  did  lie  make  ivitli  OcuTiot 
— Wbat  did  tlie  pope  do  oo  learalnf  this!— 
Did  Ocfavio  comply  f— What  did  tbe  oope  then 
do }— Whom  did  the  IMM  call  to  hia  akf  ?— Wbat 
did  Cliarleo  order  T— What  abmni  atateof  tbloga 
leaolted  from  thiat—Wliat  memorable  OTent 
fosatted  ftom  t1«B  war  of  Parma?— Wbat  waa 
Ita  ellbcc  on  tba  aiwmMlm  at  the  eomdl  of 
TtentT. 

How  many  pnlatea  aaaemUed  In  BqMen- 
%erT— Wbat  aabaiaador  appeared  and  remon- 

»?— Didttalaln- 
tbeeradU  of  tbo  cooneU !— For  wbat  dU 
,  emperor  atninblaaatborityT— How  did  be 
nmftfllpato  ibedeereea  oTttaB  ooyncU]— Howdid 
te  pioeeed  at  Augabuf  1— In  tbe  ebcto  01 8«a' 
bin! 


sr, 


Whit 


btaenty 


Wboro  did  Cbailea  flx  bia 
Itod  ooUeeted  fbreee  to  act  againet  MafdeboigT 
— Wbcfo  la  Magdebnif  ?— Wbat  waa  the  leeott 
«r  an  attack  of  tbe  Magdeborgeia  on  George  ? 
—Waa  tbe  town  etrongly  fortifled  ?— Did  George 
daro  beolege  itf— Wbo  joined  George  and  took 
tbe  enpreme  coomiand  1— Did  be  oeiiege  tbe 
town }— Wbo  waa  taken  priaoner  by  tbe  Mag- 
deburgera?— Wen  tbe  berieging  aoldtan  am- 
ttnooal 

Page  398. 

Did  Manrioapietract  tbe  riflfol— Wbat  were 
Ibe  teraw  of  i*:tpitu]atkmV-Wbat  aebeme  did 
Manrloe  communicate  to  coant  ManaMdt  and 
eonnt  Heideck  T— Wbat  aaanrance  did  be  giro 
Manufbldt  tbe  eonunander  oTlIaffdeborgT— To 
wbH  odloa  waa  Maorioe  aicctedby  tboae  who 
bad  Joat  ennendered  to  bimf 

Page  107. 

Bow  did  be  diepoeeorbia  troepa  aomto  bave 
tbem  ready  Ar  aemoe?— How  old  be  oontrire 
to  engage  tbe  empeitM'a  attention  and  preTent 
lile  o&nrrlng  tbe  aebemae  be  waa  matnridg  T 

Page  806. 

Wbo  were  tbe  goardiana  of  tbe  young  Ung 
oTHimgary  t— Did  tbey  agree !— Wbich  eoorted 
tbeTnika! 

Page  no. 

Wbom  did  Martinvni  omit  f— Wbat  point 
<did  be  gain  fhn  Ferdinand  f— Wbo  bad  com- 
mand of  tbe  troope  I— Wbo  taiTaded  TranaylTa- 
niat->Waa  tbe  qoeen  diacooraged  by  tbia  dan- 
ger?—What  did  MartinuBi  pravaU  en  bcr  to 
40?— Wbat  did  abe  give  np  to  Ferdinand?— 
Wbltber  did  abe  got— How  waa  Martinaiii  re- 


Page  400. 

Waa  be  really  belored  and  tniated  by  VeHi- 
nandl— Wbom  did  Ferdinand  oommand  to  watcb 
bim  ?— Wbat  war  did  Maitiiinzil  oondoct  (— 
•oeeeaaOiUy?— Abootwbat  did  be  and  Ua  ge- 
nerala  diflbr  in  opinion?— Wbat  miarepreeen- 
tailono  were  made  agalnat  blm?— Wbat  waa 
tbe  eonacoaemte?— Wbo  mwdered  UmT— By 
wboeaaotkovliyf 


gatai  or  leie  by  bm 
dldl 


MffUtoecnUioto 
—Wbo  coQctndedttae  treaty 
and  Blanriea^  paityf— Wm  the 
ligian  mentiooed  in  the  treaty^-Wby 
wbat  were  the  meHvee  aaalprnd  ftr  tl 
ibeiormBorthe 


Waa  It  MMrally 

bir4ekca!iiBnnicaledf-TW 
prince  did  Maaiiee  qiply 
Wbatembeaey  did  be  and  the  uieitor  ef 
denbnrg  aend  to  Cbnitaa?— Did  the  othi 
man  Mteeee  Jain  In  the  immlT  IWd 
nand?— Wbat  anawv  wna  ^rm  bf  '^ 


Page  401. 
Howdidllanrkeatill 


ing  tbe  troope  of  George  of 
Wbom  bad  Maoiriee  dwpntched  ae 
What  other  preperattene  bad  he  ■aida 
ont  eteittng  tbe  emperor^  aiiafWeia? 

Page  404. 

Did  GraaviUe        . 
duke  oTAlra?- Wbat  did  Onnvflle  leU 
Had  be  bribed  any  oT  Ifaniee^ 
How  did  M anriee  tnn  tUe  tet  a 
Tantage?— What  wee  the  Inat 
which  Manilee  ezbibtted  beftn 

Page  40ft. 

.  What  were  Manricene  three 

ipf  waif— Whom  did  hereetae  by 

^  tie  eeeood?— By  the  tUrd?— What 
Bibicae  pobUabed  manMNaaea '    TT 
did  Henry  Q.  take  ?— Which  way  Ad 
march  ?— how  waa  he  received?— How 
emperor  allteted  by  tbe  newe  of 
V-Bowhadhe 


PafedOOr 

In  wbat  condition  were  hie 
did  he  employ  to  nofoiiaie?— Where 
rice  and  Ferdinand  meet  ?— Wbat  did 
dottfwanhrihUDllngblapait  cC  the 
Did  ttaeoonArence  at  Lints  peodnee  i 
modation?— Did  it  prodnce  a 
waa  a  new  conftrenoe  appointed? — Bow 
daya  remained  beftm  the  traoraboald 

Fife  407. 

Towarda  wbd^  city  did  Mamiee 
Wbat  two  pinea  did  be  take  la  ' 
Wbat  caade  did  he  aorprtae  ?— : 
retarded  Uamarctt  and  aaved  the 
being  taken  I^Wbere  ia 


FbgedOe. 

In  wbat  atyle  did  tbe 
qimck  ?— Wbitbea  did  be  retreet 
Carinthia?— When  did  Manrice 
—Wbat  becaoM  of  the  emparaila 
Of  Ferdinand^?— Wbat  beeamrof  the 
—Wbat  happened  te  tbe  eonndl 


Did  tUa  eoondl  efllkt  a  rewnffflikwi  of  fbe 
proteatanta  and  <iathoUca?— Didit  wlda  the 
breacb  between  them  ?-'WbD  wrote  the  biaMry 
of  tbe  oounotl  of  Treat?— Doea  it  appearby  the 
aecoont  of  tbeee  tbreehiaiailana,  that  the  I 
oil  were  actuated  by  pleiy  aad  hnwiltyl 
wbat  plaoe  bad  Henry  ILadnacedf 

Page  410. 
What  did  the  8trmsb«rgafeda1^Wni 


QUESTIONS. 


039 


ntdv  Ibr  ft  iletil^XHd  IM  dwsdim  ftnAiirf  Y 
— Wlwt  dUtepntaiMl  wm  hto  moihvf— How 
did  Albert  of  BnndmlninLanMeodl 


411. 

\nm  ooeloriaitieodia  b«  pimiderT— Did  be 
fbev  HBUieo'o  orden  i—WbMi  ww  lilo  objooc 
in  tao  warl— -Wliat  proclamaUoD  did  Bfaiirice 
rabUohl— WIier«  ii  FiManT— Wlw  mot  ot 
Paoiiii  Usf  90th^-Wbat  three  tilings  did 
Muixlee  nqnin?— PId  Ferdinaad  tad  clw  im- 
porial  •mbeaaadon  accede  to  tlieoe  I— Wlietdid 
Khe  medlftlBM  derire  oTCInrlflot 

Fftgeilt. 

Was  Chariee  deafaroos  of  peaeeT— What  olr* 
'  I  peace  dariniMe  Jbr  him  1 


Pate41S. 

What  raaaona  bad  Ferdinand  ibr  deairing 
iwacef— what  waa  the  eondltioB  of  hia  Hon- 
■Bitaa  dominiansl—What  had  BUnrioe  oflbred 
him  f-~What  wai  the  eflbet  of  thia  propoaal  ?— 
What  was  the  emperor'a  aoower  to  the  propo- 
aale  ftir  peace  f— What  did  Maniioe  then  do  )— 
What  dty  did  be  beaiege? 

P««e414. 

Hour  did  tbia  atep  aflbet  the  emperorl— Did 
Fndiiiand  arail  Umaelf  of  this  f—Wbat  r^neat 
did  bethea  makeof  BUorioe  ?- Why  was  peace  de> 
alrable  Ibr  Maurlcef— What  werethe  terms  of  the 
tnaty  of  Ptaaan  ?— What  did  thia  treaty  destroy  1 

Page  415. 

Who  was  the  author  of  its  benefits  ¥— What 
eviouioircaEunstanoes  were  a  French  king  and 
a  CafhoUc  tj^hop  placed  in  by  thia  rerolutionl 
—Were  Heniy*s  interesu  eonsnlted  in  the 
treaty  1 

Page  410. 
Did  he  dJscorer  any  indignation  at  thisl 

BOOK  XL 

What  csMiiTy  did  Manxlee  march  into  after 
the  tieacy  of  Pwaan  waa  aignedl— Did  he  ae- 
campUah  mndi  tlMref— WMt  new  mialbrtnne 
bqqpened  to  the  landgrave  of  Heeae  t— How  did 
be  escape  ftmn  impraenraeBt  I— What  waa  hia 
sabaeqoent  character  and  ooddaatl 

Page  417. 

What  other  pilnee  was  released?— Bow  was 
the  remainder  of  his  Ulb  passed  f— What  three 
lawns  did  Cliailea  determine  to  recover  f— TO 
what  dty  did  be  repairf— How  did  be  attempt 
In  cenceal  hia  deaignl— Did  be  anoeeedT— 
Where  Is  Metal 

Page41& 

What  gehenl  did  Henry  u.  aend  to  Meta  >-• 
What  was  his  cbaiacterl— What  TMnnteen 
attended  him  7— In  what  condition  did  be  find 
ICetxf— How  did  be  prepare  fbr  its  deftnee  9^ 
How  did  be  avoid  the  impntation  of  sacillegel 
— Did  tbe  dtiiens  Bid  bfan  1 

Page41(». 

Who  retreated  into  Lorraln  on  Cbaitoifti  ajH 
preach  1— To  whom  waa  the  chief  conunand  of 
the  tmpeilal  Ibroea  imder  the  emperar  given  1— 
What  did  hia  genenla  adviae  Charlee  to  del— 
Did  be  regard  tbemf— How  waa  the  dnim  of 
Alva  received  on  bis  approach  to  Bfetsf— Wliteb 
party  did  Albert  of  Brandenburg  Join  T—Wbat 
violory  did  lie  achieve  T— How  vras  be  reward- 
ed f— How  did  tbe  duke  of  GniBedeftiid  Metal 

PagedM. 

Fran  whence  did  tbe  emperor  oome  to  attend 
the  alegeY— What  dietieeaue  attended  tbabo- 
siegers?— What  dlsgraoeAiI  bebavloar  were 


tbeygnnty  ofY—HowdldtbednkeofGidseeoan 
teract  the  mining  (qwrationsof  tbebedegeni— ' 
When  did  Charlee  raise  the  siegel— How  long 
bad  it  continued? 

'Page4Sl. 

How  many  men  bad  Charlee  lost  T— How 
were  tlM  Frspch  prevented  ftom  fUlowing  tbe 
retreating  enemy  1— By  what  acU  did  tbe  dnks 
of  Guise  complete  bis  ftme  T— What  prinelpaUty 
was  Charlee  compdled  to  give  up  toC^iemo 
di  Medici}— To  whom  bad  tbe  command  of 
Charlee'S  troops  In  Sienna  been  given  T— How 
did  he  attempt  to  deceive  tbe  people? 

Page4as. 

What  waa  tbe  consequence  ?—Wbobad  been 
driTon  (hxn  Naplee  I— Whither  did  be  go?— 
Did  Henry  employ  bim  againet  tbe  Imperial- 
lets  ? — Whom  did  be  engage  to  co-operate  with 
bim  7— What  did  Dragut  and  hia  fleet  achieve  1 

Page  423. 

Whither  did  Charles  V.  retire  flmn  Meta?— 
What  prince  threatened  a  new  vrar  in  Ger> 
many?- What  poeeeaeiona  bad  been  withheld 
ftodk  bim  f— Who  issued  a  decree  sgirinst  bbnt 
— Whom  did  they  appoint  to  execute  it? 

Page4M., 

Did  tbe  other  poweriU  prineea  mille  wttb 
Maurice?— Wliere  did  their  arroiea  meet?— > 
Where  ie  tbe  dulcby  of  Lunenburg?— Which 
conquered?— Who  fell  In  tbe  bottle?— What 
waa  tbe  character  oT  Maniioe? 

Page  425. 

Did  Albert  renew  his  depredations?— Who 
took  command  of  the  allied  troops?— What 
finally  became  of  Albert?— Who  claimed  the 
tertitorics  left  by  Maurice?— Who  obtained 
them?— TO  what  city  did  Cbariea  laj  aiege? 

Page  420. 

Did  be  take  It?— What  other  town  did  be 
take  ?— What  prince  firet  dlsttaiguisbed  himself 
In  Ibis  siege?— Wbitber  did  wnry  lend  a  nu- 
merous army  ?— Did  Cbarlee  advance  to  meet 
bim  ?— Did  any  great  engaseroient  lake  place  ? 
-Who  attacked  Sienna?— Where  lalNenna  }— 
Did  they  reduce  it?- What  island  did  tbs 
French  take?— Where  iaCorrica? 

Page  487. 

Who  atteinpted  to  recover  Hungary  ?— Who 
aided  her  ?— what  country  waa  CaMddo  obliged 
to  abandon  to  her  ?— Who  waa  Sdyman'a  eloeat 
eon?— Who  wlabed  ibr  bis  deetnietion  ? 

Page  428. 

How  did  abe  contrive  to  became  a  ftve  wo- 
man?—Did  abe  succeed  in  Inducing  the  sultan 
to  marry  her?- What  minister  married  her 
daughter,  and  aaelsted  her  against  Mustauba? 
— uow  <nd  abe  prqjudiee  Solyman  against  Mua- 
tapba? 

Page  429. 

Did  she  bring  her  eons  to  court?— What arti- 
floe  did  Ruslan  resort  to?— Did  it  succeed?— 
What  was  Rnstao ordered  to  do?— How  did  bo 
contrive  to  arvoid  the  odium  of  eueh  a  measure  ? 

Page4B0. 

Where  did  Sblyman  Join  ble  armyt— Where 
la  ^eppo  ?— How  waa  tbe  destruction  of  Mus- 
tapha  eflbcted?— How  was  the  army  aflbcted  at 
BInstapha'S  murder  ?— How  was  Rnstan  treated? 
—Waa  he  reetored  afterward  ?— What  did  ha 
and  Bnalana  next  aocompUab  ? 

Pbge48L 
To  whom  did  Cbailes  prepooe  to  many  Ma 
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QUEsnoNa 


—How  w«i«  ilM  SofUiadiqKMd  towwte  um 
OHtcItT 


Page4SS. 

of 


do?~Wtaai 
f«-IMdllMy 


Wtattdld 

HCWy  tte  BaglMliwtloAl 
Fife  OS. 

lai^l^Wv  tko  fa— rwc&a  mwltod  t^How 
dU  PliiUpMikl»eMdUtt«tlwE^gltaiit-IIow 
did  IM  prapan  lo  mfinroe  Uieir  otedknoeT— 
WlMC  iMMWM  did  Marytakfl  In  feToar  or  ^ 

Pag*  434. 

MSB  uMutyn  Munwi— >wiiB 
tha  dibec  oftlielr  condaet  on  the  paopte  oTEng^ 
laad  1--4Md  tike  minlatMB  and  Plkuip  oppoM  the 

te  cHMl  ■MMorael'-Wera  iheSngUah 
wHUag  10  imM  ChutarV.  in  hie 

it— Were  th^  wttltof  «e  ennm Philip l~- 
Did  diektaif  of  FimMe  aaeliC  Wytt  14  Ma  ioOTV- 
rectioaT— IHdheoeaiianlatotiie^aMn  on  ita 
beliif  aappreaaed  ?— What  coantnr  did  the  king 
of  Fnnoe  order  to  be  loTaded  with  a  numaroaa 

»-Wli»  eaiMiMded  tte  MBlB  body  t 


FagaOS. 

WMi  what  atage  did  the  eampalgB  conmieiieel 
.-4a.  how  floany  daya  wee  It  taken  f— Where  ia 
Marienborg?— What  placea  did  the  king  him- 
aelf  take}— Whpre  ia  BoavtneeT-^Noaotf— 
Wh»  deftmded  Artolaagainat  the  Freoeb  eflbct- 
vaUy^-Whera  la  Artoie? — What  plaee  did 
Henry  faireatf— Who  came  to  the  imperial 
camp  T— What  brottgbt  on  an  engagement  T— 
Who  were  Tlctorioaa  ?— Why  were  not  the  im- 
periaUau  routed  T— What  made  tlie  French  re- 
tiiel 

Fho  4M. 

How  did  Henry  dlspoae  ofhla  annvT— What 
adrantage  did  Charlea  take  of  their  dimiaaionT 
—What  did  Ooano  di  Medici  wiah  with  nlipect 
to  the  French.1— On  whom  did  he  labour  to 
throw  4ie  burden  of  the  enterpriaeT— What 
oUbr  did  hi*  WToy  make  to  Charlea  7— Did 
Charlea  aooept  the  olferl— What  did  Coamo  ez- 
peet  to  gain  by  thla  ?— How  did  lie  gain  the  pope 
•ad  the  dne  of  Oxainil 

Faga487. 

Whom  did  he  appoint  to  the  eommaad  of  hfa 
armTl— What  waa  hie  Ualonr  T— Why  did  he 

ffitlea]arty  incline  to  flivoor  Coamo  T-^Wlwm 
the  Icing  of  FrLuoe  appoint  to  6ppoae  Hede- 
ciaof— Wby  did  the  cardinal  of  Fwrara  wither 
iMid  aoppliea  fkorn  8tro»al  t 

Fage4S8. 

What  miatake  did  Strozxi  make  in  conduet- 
ing  the  war?-^What  waa  tlie  oonaeqvencel— 
What  became  of  Btroui  after  the  battle  T— 
Whoeonunanded  the  Franchat  Staaa  I— What 
did  ha  raaolTe  to  do  7— Did  he  ropel  Bfededatfa 


F«(ie4M. 

Wero  the  flteaneae  at  laat  obliged  to  rar- 
ronderl— On  what tema?— Did  lfedeciaa4>b- 
aerre  tbemt— Did  Coamo  f—Wtatt  place  did 
Mededno  ncoU  inveaiT—Did  he  take  it  I— To 
wlMNn  did  the  emperor  grant  the  inveatitaro  of 
Meana  ?-~How  wero  the  Sioaheae  oppreaaed  I 

Wha  eonanaudcd  the  Frencb  in  Fiedmont  ?— 


To  whwa  did  ho 
How  waa  it  to  bo 

coTOfad  T  ■■  Oow 
VieUeTllle  nraaga 


Give  an  aoeoont  of  the 
moaka. — What  earfflaal 
Mace  T— Where  did  tki  pM 
Why  eoald  thay  not  agiapl 

FagadO. 

When  did  the  diet  meat  ?— What 
at  tiM 
did 


wMlihed? 
buiigl— Jta 


—Whom  did  the  pope 


PagaML 

What  caoaed  Morooeni 
What  waa  the  cavae  of  JaUna% 
Chariea  V.  abandoned  hia 
the  nroteatanta  to  abandon  Ibiir  I 
Ferdinand  ponoa  itf->What 
(hToniite  pntject  atthia  tlaiet--Hiow  M  ha«»> 
deaToor  to  eflbetit!— Why 
anziooa  to  gratUy  the  proteataala  I 

Fageitf. 

WKh  what  danger  waa  he 
Tnikaf— Towhat  did  (he  elecion  of 
aad  BfaadeabaiM  and  the  landgrave  of  H 
bind  themaelYeeT— For  what  dkTtlaa 
contend  in  the  diet?— Ite  eafhnlire 
Ferdinand  adljoat  tlieir  dalmat— Wliat 
the  ailklea  of  the  reeeaa  ? 


Itffea 


FafBd«6. 

Of  wtet  la  .h  the 

of  a  principle  of  toleratfoa  or  of 
How  did  the  tint  ooaverta  to 
pagale  (heir  fhitht— Wtoa  tbaiMI 
in  ihvoor  «f  Chriaiiaalty, 
employed  Ihr  profagaliag  It! 


Fage447. 

Who  aoec^eded  in  canaftag  their 
taUhltihUity  lo  be  leo  '      ~ 

Europe  Ibr  oentnriea 
proteatanta  claim  to  hare  the  right 
their  doctrinea  ?— What  piotetBatdWaea 
peraeeutora  ?— When  a<ad  wliere 
flrtt  admitted  T— Where  nest  f—Tb 
the  benaflta  of  tlie  aeeeaa  of 


Fige44& 

When  were  the  ftiUowan  of  Zaiagliv  i 
Calvin  lint  tolerated  7— Whit  laBMant  by 
EcdesiaHkal  Re9ervaUom$-  Who 
JolioB  aa  pope  7— How  loag  did  herdgaf— 
Who  aaooeeded  him7 


By 

What 


F!i«e4<9. 

title  7— What  waa  hia 
of  priealadtd  he 
ID  Roaie?— What 


FW450. 

Whatoffleaa  did  he  all 
waa  their  obiect  ?— Why  did  iinOk 
empenMr7— why  did  the  pope?— 41ow 
pape'a  Bopiwwa  aaek  to  incnaae 
Ghatlea  7^- What  ana  of  hUai 
Chaiiqfaadhawnta  did  the  pqa^jnUbim 


the 

ihB 

of 


QUESTIONS. 


Ml 


ui. 


WlMM  fttanidilp  dttd  Um  pops  Mek  f— Wtat 
MUtimtaMMdtrpropoM  to  BMvy  1— -Wbal 


oppoMd  the  matyl— Wbat 
I  did  IM  cAr  I— Wmt  FtMMk  noUM  At- 
^owad  tiM  treaty  T—WliiAli  ride  did  Dtana  of 
Folilen  tkrtml 


Who  WM  MDt  to  Rome 
tnaty )— How  had  tlw  pt^^^^ 
UI— Whyl—How  did 
10  rooae 


to 


the 
him!— What  Ofent 
nose  him  f— Why  f— How  did  ho  tnai  the  Im- 


the 
a^maed 
popev  no> 

did 


rafa4SS. 

bs  BifB  ttetiwtyf— WhMfTMt 
hMMoed  doriM  tiie  n^gotiaHon  or  thla 
tnaiyl-^Wbat  anaipie  of  thia  aort  ia  there  in 
andent  hlatory  Y— What  were  Charlea'a  pnto- 
ble  motJTea  ftr  rwrigntnf  hia  dnminlona  I 

Pa|e454. 

To  i^hom  had  Charlea  commmlcated  hia 
^~ What  had  they  ofltead  1— What  waa 
nnup^acet 

FwedSO. 

Whrt  ohatnieHon  lo  Charieita  noifihifffho 
miPMBiuent  of  Bpatai  had Jpat  been  nmoredf— 
fWn  what  ooQotnr  did  Fhillp  eome  lo  aiteod 
Awoanmooyt— Whoa  and  where  did  Ghailea 
Motmble  tlw  otatea  of  the  Low  Couatiieal— 
Deecrlbe  the  openlnc  of  the  oereniony,P-Whnt 
the  aobotanoe  of  Ilia  qpeech  10  the  etatae  f 


To  FhUpf— What  wm  the  eflbet  of  Un 
aneeeheal— Who  delifttod  a  dlaooorae  on  be- 
lalf  of  Phlltot— Why  did  nU  PhUlp  deUw  It 
hlBaolfl--wliat  waa  the  anbtoetof  ttl— What 
dUMary,  qoeen-dowafer  of  Hongaiy,  naign  1 

What  haiipenod  next  dayT— What  n  Ibw 
weeha  afterwaNI— What  did  Gharlee  reaorve 
»rtowifV~PidChariee  aaU hnmedlairty llir 
0palnf— What  eipedieni  waa  propoacd  far 

Pagodsa 

Ban  waa  Henry  diapoeed  towarda  maUnf 
panee  with  Charlea  1— who  pereoaded  him  to 
niko  peaee1~-fte  how  long  a  time  did  healgn 
a  treaty  of  tmoel— Waa  the  pope  lododed  m 
Ihe  trace  T—Did  the  pt^  beUere  at  Ural  that 
Benry  hadalgned  the  ueaty  t— When  the  nowa 
waa  eonllrmed,  howwae  the  pope  aflbeted  1— 
Wii  hia  altnasion  daocerone  }->Why  t 

Faife450.    . 

To  what  did  he  haTe  rBOoniae  Y— What  did  he 
Molend  were  hie  aentimenta  ooneeraing  the 
tteatyl^What  anbaewadore  did  he  eend  to 
BraaaelB  and  Paria  T— What  were  their  pobUo 
laetraetloQe  I—What  were  OaraJBi*B  iwlTaiein- 
atraotlona)— How  did  hepnoeed  on  aniving 
at  Parte  Y— What  raaaooa  old  heoflbr  lo  Henry 
far  making  war  with  Charlea  1— Waa  Henry 
toelined  to  liaten  to  hia  propoeala  1 

PngeMa 

What  laafwHoJ  hie  immediately  making  the 
treety  1— How  wrre  theee  reaeone  obviated  by 
<he  cardinal  t— Whooe  InAoence  did  be  oppoee 
to  Montmot«ney*e1— What  wae  the  remlil— 

How  d>i  Paul  proceed  when  he  heard  oi  the 
treaty  l—Hcv  was  Philip  dts^yOsed  lowcrds  the 
w£7 }— Upon  wbar  ptnnt  did  he  consult  the  Spa- 
niab  divines  ) 
81 


dM. 

What  anawar  did  heracelTeY— WhM 
rai  began  the  war  1— In  what 
waa  the  eflbaefhlaaaeeeaa 
prcpoaan  a  iraee  1 

Waa  tt  dbtataied  l*-What  omt 
pop^eonlldemsel 

BOOK  XIL 

What  dignity  dIdChariaaV.  aim 
What  anoeeeeor  did  he  dealref— What 
eoUdt  Ferdinand  to  do  f— With  what 
T»  whomdld  be  aarign  the  oAw  of 


Willi 


Per  what  plaee  did  he  then  aot  ontt-Whv 

did  heltngar  at  Ghentf— When  did  he  net  aatti 
— MlMt  bivliatlen  did  ha  deeUnel-^  wtet 
port  did  he  anfva  in  Spain  t— In  what  peit  af 
Spata  ia  Blaeay  1— To  what  plaee  dM  he  travel 
from  Laredo  f— Where  la  Boirgoaf— What  eir> 
enmstaaee  mortifled  him  theief— Where  in 
ValladoUdT— Where  dM  he  take  lama  of  ^la 


^agedOl 

Where  dM  he  aaitlaf-In  what  part  of 


ia  BatTCBDadnimt— Why  did  ho 

plaea  far  hie  retreat  1—l>eacifbo  hli 

—How  waa  Paol^  eonda 

CharlBBP0 1— Who  eommanded  the  naneh  amy 

In  Italy  1— Bow  nnmeraua  waa  ttl 


Page  405. 

Wiae  It  epptaed  In  ha  ajiiminHh 
Bone  1— What  aela  of  heaii&  dU  the  nfa 
petfam  agahwt  Chartee  T.  and  Phlllp1--lild 
be  aaaiat  the  Fmnob  aa  he  had  Btoniaadt— 


What  did  the  Venedana  laaolvo  to  ^1— Wfat 
town  did  tbe  dnke  of  Onlae  healoiB  1 


PngaddS. 

What  waa  the  reanlt  of  die  Hefal— CMd 
he  draw  tbe  dnke  of  Alva  Into  aethm  1— #ar 
vrtwtdid  the  dnha  of  Gvlae  aoUeft  tbe  PMMb 
eowtT— Hew  large  an  anqr  had  Philip  anaiM* 
bled  hi  tbe  Low  Oaantilea1--anr  dU  Iw  tiy 
to  draw  the  Enghah  Into  iha  warl-HM  be 


PigadMT. 

Bow  did  Mary  inlaa  monejt— How  wmmw 
en  dldahaftirnidkt^Whoooannanded  nk 
Up^i  amy  1— What  province  did  he  pratand 
that  be  waa  about  to  attack  t— Where  la  Chao^ 
pagnel— How  did  he  deoelve  the  Preneh  1-- 
What  place  dU  he  Inveat  1—Whenia  fll.  QiriB- 
tlat 


Wbopndied  by  It  f— What  waa  the 
of  the  battle  f— WW  waa  tbe  nencb 
What  beAU  the  cenetableV-Whai 
were  taken  T— Bow  many  men  did  thai 
lata  loeel— What  battle  dill  that  of  fit. 
reeerable  1— What  waa  Ita  eObet  In  Prance  1— 
In  Portal— What  aaved  the  capltall— Whit 
did  Philip  do  after  the  battle  of !«.  QDlnthi  In- 
flow did  be  treat  the  dnke  of  Savoy  1 

Page  470. 

What  did  the  dukt  propone  in  the  coonea  of 
war  ?— Was  Philip  wiiUug  to  attack  Parie  T-* 
How  long  did  tbe  admiral  aucrain  the  aiege  of 


QOeSTIONS. 


Pace  471. 

How  did  Phflip  employ  ble  umj  dating  tbe 
lesi  Qf  the  campaign  T— Wbat  were  the  aoVan- 
tagee  whicb  he  derived  flvm  (hia  campaign  T — 
Bow  did  PhlHp  eommemonM  theTicioryof  8t. 
A-iintin  I^VVbo  carried  cba  newt  of  the  vktory 
to  Koine  1-^How  did  Pawl  reoeiTo  ihe  newe  of 
the  duke  oTGuiae^  req»ll  1— Whoae  madiatkia 
#d  be  eaqAoy  Co  gain  peace  1 

Page  473. 

Who'eoadodaJ  the  treaty  batwees  the  pope 
and  Philip  !-i-Wbat  were  iu  terma  1— Did  Baal 
■ttOhr  any  detriment  by  this  treaty  I—What  cu- 
ikMM  fact  ie  mentioned  eooceming  the  |Moud 
dnke  orAlvaT— What  bad  Philip  granted  to 
Ocutio  Faraeae  1— What  design  did  Cosmo  di 
Nedid  entertain  ?— What  die  Iw  demand  of 
mUp  Y— Was  hiademaud  eaoplied  with  1 

Page  473 

What  did  he  Hien  do  l^Was  Philip  alarmed 
■t  the  prospect  of  losing  Coemo's  allianoe  ?— 
While  Philip  was  than  alarmed  what  did  To> 
ledo  demand  of  him  ?— What  did  PhUip  then 
offer  to  Coemo  ?— Did  Cosmo  thos  gain  his  ob- 
ject 1— What  lerriior}- waa  thus  lost  lo  Philip  7— 
In  what  part  of  Italy  is  Tuacany  ?— What  waa 
tlie  affect  of  tbeee  treaties  on  the  balance  of 
power  in  Buiope^— Wliat  ma  their  eflbet  on 

Page  474. 

How  was  the  dulce  of  Ouiae  reoehred  In 
Franoel— To  what  office  was  be  appointed  T — 
Where  did  he  assemble  his  troops  1— What 

Saoe  did  he  inTost  t— When  had  Calais  (b^en 
to  the  bands  of  the  English  7— flow  is  it  situ- 
ated T— Was  it  a  very  strong  place  1<»What«u»' 
tom  bad  prevailed  with  respeel  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison  1— Was  the  queen  warned 
of  the  weakness  and  exposed  situation  of  Ca- 
laia  ]— Did  ahe  r^ard  theae  warnings  t 

Page  475. 

In  bow  many  days  did  the  dokeof  Cbrisetake 
Calais  T— What  other  place  did  be  talte  ?— How 
kmg  had  tbe  Bngliah  held  Calaie }— What  were 
the  effects  of  ita  recaptoie  on  the  French  {—On 
the  EngUsh  ? 

Page  476. 

How  Ad  tbe  Ung  of  France  change  tbe  po- 
pulation of  Calais  fh>m  French  to  Engliefai — 
What  important  aflkir  was  transacted  by  Fer- 
dinand, Feb.  34  ?— What  did  tbe  electors  do  on 
their  part  ? — To  whom  did  Ferdinand  eend  an 
•mbaaeador  ?— How  was  be  received  ?— What 
did  the  pope  require  1— Did  he  adhere  to  theae 
ridieuloQs  pretensions  t— Did  be  ever  acknow- 
ledge Ferdinand  I 

Page  477. 

Did  the  Scotch  nation  toin  tbe  French  in  the 
war  with  England?— why  not?— Who  was 
married  to  the  rauptain  T — How  did  this  advance 
the  dignity  of  the  duke  of  Guise  ?— Who  took 
eommand  of  tbe  Frensh  armies  ?— What  plaoe 
did  he  Invaatl— Alter  how  long  a  aiege  did  he 
Ul 


What  wa*  the  mnaber  of 
amy  T— Of  the  Imperial  amyT    Wi 
gagement  expected  which 
ftte  or  the  war  ?— Did  It  lake 


WkyM 

of 


Page  479. 

WhydidPUlipdeaire 

SI— Why  did  M 
r  what  impiradenoe  waa  the 

lain  guilty! 

Pa9e4fl0. 

How  did  the  lady  Rfven_ 
was  the  effect  of  her  inflneoee  en  the 
For  what  purpoae  did  PhiUp 
racy  to  return  ftnm  captiTlty  f^ Wbere 
been  captnied? — ^Dld    Hon 
itf  havtaf  pleidpoteotiariaa 

they  aeeet  Phil^'^ 
diedwhUa 


oceu  c«puueu  .■ — a/i 

itf  tevtaf  pleidpotel 
peace  T—wlierB  did 
poientiarieal— Wbot 


tha  ehdba 


Page  478. 

What  place  did  the  French  go^erooi  ofCalaia 
(de  Termes)  invest  and  take  1 — ^Wbere  was  he 
In  turn  attacked  by  the  count  of  Egmont  ?— On 
what  river  did  da  Termea  take  post?— What 
vnflHveeen  event  occasioned  the  defeat  of  the 
Franch  ?— How  many  were  killed  i— What  be- 
of  the  rest  of  die  army  ?— Ta  wbam  did 


? 

PBge4dl. 

How  had  he  paaaed  his  tine  «t  the 
of  at.  Justus?- Who  waa  hie 
What  religions  eaereieea  did  heangaca 
After  aix  months,  how  waa  Ma 
ed? 

Fige481 

Whalaiiigaltr  oeicniony  dU  he 
What  waa  the  eomeqnence  oT  ihia 
When  and  at  what  age  did  he  die ' 
we  to  learn  Cbariee*s  ima  eharaelcr  I— Wb« 
waa  the  character  of  hia  deUbantloimy-Or  Ma 
actioos? 

Page48S. 

WiMt  cbaraecardidhaexbibtt  ftn 
of  Ui  miniatera  and  genenda 
treat  them  ?— What  was  generally  thnir  cha- 
racter f— What  was  thashaiaeter  of  hie  tectgc 
policy  ? — How  ^toea  it  oooqiara  with  diat  ef 
Fraaels L  aadBeniy  VlU. ! 

*     Pagelte. 

|.    ie  his  private  eharaeler  wall  known T -Whac 
evant  interrupted  the  negotiation  at  CareaBipf 

—How?— Who  I  - 

prinoea  waa  her  poUHcal  aUianea 
What  dalma  bad  Heoryf— What 
Philip? 

Page48S. 

How  did  Henry  looe  her  Arvoorf— What  li- 
structions  did  she  give  to  her  plenipeteBtiaileal 
-'Why  did  ahe  reeolve  not  to  marry  Ffeffip?— 
Did  ahe  plainly  reject  Uml— What  4U  aha 
gain  by  this  aniflee  f 

Page  48ft. 

What  nrinialer  exerted  htanaelf  to  remova 
every  difficulty  and  adinst  tbetraatyl— WhU 
did  Eliiabetb  claim  ?— Who 
tensions?— Why? 

Pag*  488. 

How  did  EUnbeth  occupy  herself  dnitef  fta 
negotiation  ?— When  vraa  the  treaty  signed  t-» 
Wbtt  was  atlpnlated  respecting  Calaial— b  It 
probable  (hat  the  raatitntion  of  Oalala 
Udpated  by  elthar  party  I 

Page  4S7. 

What  marriages 
die  oonehialan  ^ 
elpal  artldea  of  the  treaty 
Spain  ?— What  nation  oomplataied  oTthapoaeaf 

—Why? 

Page  488. 

Wharo  waa  tha  ntrriaga  of  miip  calabtaaait 
l^  Wh««  WM  tha  dnha  or  aiToy^  caMiatiil 


igea  wera  nagotlnied  to  ftdUMa 
I  oTpeaee?— What  were  the  prin- 
»f  the  treaty  bet  wean  Fnoee  aai 


QUESTIONS. 


64S 


-Wte  died  tmid  tbt  rqfdIdafiT— Who 
•wded  Mini— Wbo  died  soofkaAer  Henry  f-- 
Wbat  beeune  of  hie  tteptewsT— In  wtint  atsie 
or  eoeiecy  are  eonqcMCs  rapid  T— Can  snddeii 
eoBoaeata  be  ellMad  amoof  ciTiUaed  natlonat 
•^whykfioc  T— What  osnally  happeni  after  the 
lonfeac  and  flerevi  conqneeta  1— What  waa  the 
■eate  of  Europe  dozing  the  ralfn  oTCbarleo  V.  T 

Pa(ft489. 

What  presented  andden  eonqneeta  it  hit 
fldftt  f— what  happened  to  the  diflhrant  king- 
dnma  in  hia  reign  i— Wbat  poaaeaaknu  and  dig- 
Bitiea  were  added  to  the  house  oTAostrla  dur> 
lag  hia  reign  t— What  derolTed  td  Philip  at  hto 
death  I— In  what  eondition  T 

Page  400. 

How  had  Chailea  inoreaaed  hia  power  fn 
Bnalnf— Into  wbat  did  be  change  the  oorteet— 
Bow  did  he  manage  the  nobles  t— What  waa 
the  ellbel  of  hia  policy  on  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  the  king  f— What  klngdonidld 
Charlea  aeeoro  to  Spain  I^What  outchyl— 
What  were  the  moat  Important  aeqnlaltlona 
which  Charlea  made  fbr  Spain  f— Who  waa  the 
head  of  toe  vnongar  branch  of  the  hooae  of 
Anacrte  I— What  ilngdoma  did  he  aooniie  by 
marriage  1— What  dignity  did  he  leeelTe  flmn 


1 


Fhge401. 


What  oeeaaioned  an  alienation  between  the 
two  branehea  of  the  hanae  of  Aaatrla^-I>ld  If 
aontlnne  long  ?— What  was  the  oonaegoenca  of 
the  anion  of  the  two  branehee  in  one  syaiem  of 
poliey  I— How  long  waa  the  power  of  the  hooee 
of  Aoatrla  Ibrmldable  to  Eun^  t— Did  France 
•equire  mnah  territory  during  the  rlee  of  the 
iMttse  of  Austria  7--Or  what  adTantage  waa  the 
conqneat  of  Calais  1— Of  Mats  ?— Ho  w  doee  the 

Ewer  of  France  eompare  with  that  of  the  other 
igdomBoffiuropel— WhAndld  the  monareha 
of  mnce  labour  lo  hnnbia  ?— Weie  they  aoo- 
II 


Page  MS. 

Were  the  people  the  galnera  by  thia  f — What 
kadoheriahed  the  martial  spirit  of  the  French  T 
—Waa  Franee  aa  fbrmidaole  as  Spain  to  the 
loac  of  Enropet— What  prerenied  the  French 
IhNn  extending  their  conqueato  at  thia  Juncture  1 
^What  oceaabaed  theaedTil  wamf 


iDf  of  a  fttoreUgloiif— Waivftaoatba 
pona  emnloyed  by  Lather  T— What  klngdoni 
threw  oirthelr  alle^nee  to  the  popal 

PagadOSw 

To  what  height  did  proteaianUam  riaa  la 
Franco  t— In  Germany  and  the  Low  Oonntrleal 
—In  Spain  and  Italy  T—Whaf  waa  the  eflbot 
of  thia  deActlon  on  the  papal  aeef— Where 
were  the  popea  leaat  reapeeted  ^— Where  ware 
they  moat  reapected  t 

Page  400. 

What  change  were  the  popea  eompdled  to 
make  in  their  Ibreign  policy  T— How  are  the  do- 
creea  of  the  popea  now  regarded  by  Ibmgn  n*- 
tionaf— In  what  reepecta  Iwa  iho  church  of 


Page  4m. 

What  adk^nie  did  Hentr  Tin.  parane?— 
Bow  waa  prouerty  brought  Into  cireulatloo  in 
Bngland  ?— What  waa  Ita  eflbet  ?— What  were 
the  oppoalte  eflbcta  of  the  drenlation  of  wealth 
in  Spain  and  In  England  1— What  waa  the  dlf- 
ibreiioe  In  the  dreumataneea  of  the  people  of 
Franee  and  of  Bngland  7— What  fliToaraue  ef- 
Ibeta  reaulted  flrom  Eogland'a  becoming  Inde- 
paukot  of  the  papal  aeef— What  beneflta  re- 
•olfad  ftoni  the  kMa  of  Calais  I 

Page  404. 

How  waa  the  EngUah  poliey  towarda  Soot- 
liod  changed  T— How  did  Bngland  acquire  the 
tflreclion  of  the  Scottish  cpundla?— Are  ad- 
aaeo  aad  phUoaophy  adequate  tothe  o?artnni» 


Bone  been  impHlved  by  the  rdbrmatloat 

Page  407. 

What  la  the  condition  of  Spabi  and  Portng^ 
with  reepaet  to  idlgloo  and  sdenee  T— What  Itf 
the  character  of  the  ecdeslaatlca  In  Ftaocel— 
What  eHbet  baa  the  reformation  had  on  the 
popes  themselTea]— What  beneflclal  induencea 
naTs  flowed  from  the  reformation  I— At  what 
period  waa  the  power  of  Venice  formidable  to 
Europe  f—|n  what  war  did  Venlea  loaa  a  grant 
part  of  har  tanitoriea  I 

Fege40& 

What  dlaenreiy  was  fotal  to  the  comnwiea 
of  the  Venetiana  f— How  did  they  try  lo  pro- 
tent  the  Portugueee  Oxen  gtolng  a  footing  In 
India  t— Did  the  Portugueee  auooeed  ?— what 
dty  then  became  the  auple  for  the  oommodt 
tlea  of  the  Eaat  M-What  waa  the  oonaequenca 
u>  the  Venetiana  T— What  elibct  did  the  Spanlah 
diaeorertea  and  aetileroenis  in  America  havo 
on  the  Venetian  commerce  1— When  did  Venioa 
dedlne  fhrni  a  firat-rate  to  a  second-rate  power 
in  Europe  1— How  did  Venice  maintain  her  in- 
fluence after  her  power  had  dedlned  f— What 
waq  the  conoeqoenee  of  the  authority  of  Coamo 
and  Laurence  di  Medici  in  Florence  f— Whom 
did  Charlee  V.  place  at  the  head  of  the  republiet 
—On  what  did  Cosmo  the  Great  estabUah  hia 
anpreme  authority  T — VIThat  title  did  he  f  ranamtt 
to  hia  posterity  f—Of  wbat  were  thdr  domlnlona 
coropoeedf  and  what  la  the  rank  of  Tuacany  aa 
a  aiafe  ?— What  happened  to  the  duke  of  Savoy 
in  the  sixteenth  century  f— What  became  of  hia 
eon  7— What  reatored  to  the  prince  hia  paternal 
domlnional 

Page  400. 

What  la  thdr  dtoatlon  I— What  was  the  ef- 
foct  of  tUa  dtuadon  on  the  dukea  of  SaToy  T— 
Have  they  added  to  thdr  territorlea  ?— what 
title  and  rank  do  thoT  now  hdd  9— What  doea 
the  kingdom  of  Sardmia  now  Include  f— What 
exaaperated  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries 
to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  ?— When  did  this 
happen  f— How  long  did  they  flgtat  fbr  thdr  ii^ 
dependence  T— To  what  rank  did  thia  eoantrr 
afterward  riscT— What  waa  the  coiiditkNi  of 
Ruada  In  Charlca*a  time  f— What  happened  In 
Denmark  during  the  relcn  of  Chariee  V.  1— In 
Sweden  ?— To  what  did  Denmark  deoUiM  ¥— Ta 
what  did  Sweden  riaal-  What  dM  Swadn  «^ 
foot  in  the  aahaaqBsnt  nifiiiy  t 
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